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Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1917, 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second 
Ftn  Ammcan  Scientific  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  27, 1915- 
January  8,  1916,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Congress  (urgent  defi* 
ciency  bill,  Sept.  8,  1916),  the  papers  and  discussions  of  that  great  international 
scientific  gathering  have  been  compiled  and  edited  for  publication  under  the  able 
dixection  of  the  AsaiBtant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  this 
volume  is  contained  the  report  of  Section  IV,  of  which  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the 
executive  committee,  was  chairman. 

In  my  formal  report,  which  has  already  been  submitted,  I  enlaiged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Second  Ptai  American  Scientific  Congress,  its  large  attendance,  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  papers  and  discussions.  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  which, 
in  slightly  varied  form,  introduces  each  volume,  make  only  a  few  general  references. 

All  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  represented  by  official 
delegates  at  the  Congress.  Unofficial  delegates,  moreover,  from  the  leading  scientific 
asHwiatioxis  and  educational  institutions  of  these  Republics  presented  papers  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  papers  and  discussions  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  an  expression  of  comprehensive  Pan  American  scientific  effort  and  possess, 
in  OMisequence,  inestimable  value. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections,  which,  with  their  chairmen, 
were  as  follows: 

I.  ANTHaopoLOGT.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  Abtbonomt,  Mstsoroloot,  and  Ssismoloot.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

in.  Oonsskvahon  ov  Natural  Rbsourcbs,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry. 
George  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Education.    P.  P.  Claxton. 
y.  BNoiNBBBnro.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  ImtbbnationalLaw,  PubuoLaw,  ANDjmuspsuDBNCB.  James  Brown  Scott. 
VII.  MiNiNO,  Mbtallubot,  Economic  Oboloot,  and  Applibd  Crbmistrt.    Hen« 

nen  Jennings. 
Vm.  PuBuo  Hbaltb  and  Hbdioal  Scibnob.    William  C.  Ctorgas. 

IX.  Tbansportation,  Comvbrcb,  Finanob,  and  Taxation.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

These  sections,  in  turn,  were  further  subdivided  into  46  subsections. 

Over  200  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  Latin  American  Republics,  while 
over  a  thousand  from  the  United  States  participated  in  its  meetings.  The  discussions 
and  jffoceedings  of  the  Congress  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  international  scientific  meeting  that  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
lustory  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  1908,  and  to  its  predecessors,  confined  to  Latin 
American  representation,  which  in  former  years  met,  respectively.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Its  success  was  a  logical  result  of  these  preceding 
gatherings  in  Latin  America  and  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
Governments  and  scientists. 

To  those  who  may  have  their  attention  brought  only  to  the  individual  volumes 
covering  the  papers  and  discusrions  and  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  results  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
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also  read  "The  Filial  Act— An  InterpretatiYe  Gommentanr  Thereon/'  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  reporter  general  of  the  GongresB,  and  the  report 
of  the  secretary  general,  prepared  by  the  latter  and  the  aasistant  secretary  general. 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  these  will  be  found  not  only  the  final  act  and  the 
illuminating  conmient  thereon  but  lists  of  delegates,  participating  Governments, 
societies,  educational  institutions,  and  other  oiganizationB,  together  with  a  careful 
story  and  history  of  the  Congress.  They  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  briefly  repeat,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Congress,  my 
appreciation,  already  expressed  in  my  formal  report,  of  the  hearty  cooperation  in 
making  the  Congress  a  success  given  by  everyone  concerned  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  yourself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  del^iates  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  down  to  the  office  employees.  The  great  interest  manifested 
by  the  permanent  executive  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Phillips,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Cam^e  Endowment  for  Intemationai  Peace  through 
its  secretary.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  the  executive  aid  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gett, as  asRJstant  secretary  general,  were  vitally  instrumental  in  making  the  gathering 
memorable.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  official  intemationai  organization  of  all 
the  American  Republics,  and  whose  governing  board  is  made  up  of  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  lent  the 
fovorable  influence  of  that  powerful  oiganization  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and 
authorized  me  as  the  director  general  of  the  Union  to  also  take  up  the  duties  of  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Barrett, 


The  Honorable  The  Sbgrbtart  of  Statb, 

Wathington,  D.  C, 


Secretary  General 


WASHiNGTONi  D.  C,  31  de  maio  de  1917, 

ExMO.  Snb.:  Em  cumprimento  de  uma  recommenda^&o  emanada  da  Commissi 
Executiva  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientiflco  Pan  Americano,  que  teve  lugar  em 
Washington,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  1915  a  8  de  Janeiro  de  1916,  e,  devido  ao  auxilio  do 
Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  (Lei  para  Grgamentos  extraordinarios  de  8  de  setembro, 
1916)  as  memorias  e  as  discussSes  dessa  assemble  scientiflca  intemacional,  foram 
colligidas  e  preparadas  para  publicay&o  sob  a  proficiente  direcySo  do  Secretario  Geral 
Adjuncto,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Este  volume  comprehende  o  relatorio  da  sec^ 
IV  que  foi  presidida  pelo  Snr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  da  Commisrik)  Executiva. 

No  meu  relatorio  official,  que  j&  tive  a  honra  de  apresentar,  me  detive  sobre  a  impor- 
tanda  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientiflco  Pan  Americano,  da  sua  grande  concorrencia 
e  da  alta  importancia  das  theses  e  das  discussers.  Na  presente  nota,  x>ortanto,  de  uma 
maneira  muito  ligeira,  destinada  a  apresentar  cada  um  dos  volumes,  eu  farei  apenas 
algumas  referencias  muito  geraes. 

Todas  as  Republicas  do  Hemiapherio  Occidental,  vinte  e  uma  em  numero,  se 
achavam  representadas  por  delegados  officiaes  ao  Congresso.  Delegados  sem  nomea- 
yfto  dos  Govemos,  mas  representando  as  mais  notaveis  sociedades  scientiflcas  e 
institui^Oes  de  ensino  dessas  republicas  apresentaram  theses  e  tomaram  parte  nas 
delibera^Ses.  As  memorias  e  discussOes  devem  ser  consideiadas  portanto,  como  a 
expressSo  de  um  justiflcavel  trabalho  scientiflco  Pan  Americano  e  possue,  por  esse 
motive,  um  valor  sem  egual. 

O  Congresso  foi  dividido  em  novo  •sec^Oes  principaes,  que  a  seguir  enum6ro,  com 
OS  nomes  doe  sens  presidentes: 

I.  Anthbopolooia.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  Abtbonomia,  Mbtbbbologza  b  Sismolooia.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 
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m.  COM8SBVA9IO   DiA    RlQUSEA   NAaONAL,    AORICULTUBA,    iBUGApZO    B    8ILYI- 

ODi/ruRA.    George  M.  Rommel. 
lY.  iNsnEuogXo.    P.  P.  COaxton. 
V.  Enobnhabia.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

YI.  DdUDIO     iMTBSNAaONAL,     DiRBITO     PUBUCO     E     JlTBISFBUDENaA.     JuneS 

Brown  Scott. 
VII.  MiKAs,  MsTAixuRGiA,  Gbolooia  PnAcncA  E  Ohxmtca  INDUSTRIAL.    Heniieii 

Jennings. 
Yin.  Saudb  Pubuga  b  Sobnciab  Mbdigab.    William  C.  Goigaa. 

IX.  VIA8  DB  OOMMUNIGA^IO,   GOMMBBCIO,  FmAN^AB  B  ImPO0TO8.      L.  S.  RoWO. 

Estas  sec^Oee,  por  seu  lado,  eram  sabdivididas  em  45  subsecgGes. 

Mais  de  200  delegados  das  Republicas  da  America  Latina  freqnentaram  as  seesOes 
emquanto  os  Estadoe  Unidoe  se  achavam  representados  por  mais  de  mil  pessoas.  As 
discTisBOes  e  os  relatorios  do  CongresBo  attrahiram  a  attenyfto  de  todo  o  mundo  e  foi 
mm  duvida  a  maior  assemblea  scientifica  que  se  realizou  no  Hemiapherio  Occidental 
e  talyez  em  todo  o  mtindo.  Foi  sem  duvida  um  idoneo  continuador  do  Primeiro  Con- 
greaao  Sdentifico  Fan- Americano,  que  se  celebrou  em  Santiago,  capital  da  Republica 
Giilena  em  1906  e  das  anteriores  assembleas  que  previamente  se  tinham  realizado, 
apenas  com  delegadoe  da  America  Latina  e  que  se  reuniram  em  annos  anteriores  no 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideu  e  Buenos  Aires.  O  sea  successo  foi  um  resultado  logico 
daa  ramiOes  previas  na  Ammca  Latina  e  do  cordial  concurso  dos  Govemos  da  America 
latina  e  dos  sens  homens  de  seiencia. 

A  aquelles  que  nSo  quizerem  limitar-se  a  consultar  os  volumes  que  cont^m  as 
mem<vias  e  as  discusBSes  e  que  desejarem  conhecer  alguma  cousa  mais  dos  trabalhos 
do  GoDgresso  e  dos  resultados  por  elle  alcan^o  se  Ihes  recommenda  a  leituxa  da 
Acta  Final— a  exposi^  geral  concemente  &  mesma— publlcada  sob  a  direcgio  do 
8r.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Relator  Geral  do  Congresso,  e  o  relatorio  do  Secretario 
Geral,  preparado  pelo  abaixo  assignado  e  pelo  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Nestes  trabalhos  encontrar-se-hfio  nfio  s6mente  a  acta  final 
maa  tambem  um  magnifico  conmientario,  a  lista  dos  delegadoe  dos  Govemos  que 
adheriiam,  sociedades,  instituigOes  de  ensino  e  outras  corporagCes,  seguidas  de  uma 
ciddadosa  historia  do  GongresK).  Estes  volumes  continuam  &  disposipSo  dos  que  os 
pedirem  ao  Director  Geral  da  Unifio  Pan-Americana,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Em  condusfio,  eu  desejo  repetir,  em  duas  palavras,  como  Secretario  Geral  do  Gon- 
gnsBo,  o  meu  apre^  e  reconhecimento,  que  j&  tive  occasiSo  de  exprimir  no  meu 
rektoiio  official,  pela  cordial  coopera^So  que  por  todoe  me  foi  prestada  para  levar 
a  bom  eadto  este  congresso,  desde  o  IVesidente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  V.  Eza.,  como 
Secretario  d'Estado,  os  Senhores  Del^gados  da  America  Latina  e  dos  Estados  Unidos 
at^  OS  di  versos  funccionarios  do  Gongresso.  O  grande  interesoe  manifestado  pela 
Gommiss&o  Permanente  Executiva  presidida  pelo  Sr.  William  Phillips,  ao  tempo 
terceiro  Sub-secretario  d'Estado,  pelo  Institute  de  Gamegie  para  a  Paz  Intemacional 
na  pesBoa  do  Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  aaaim  como  a  collaboragfto  prestada  pela  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  como  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto,  constituiram  obras  basilares 
paia  o  successo  desta  reunifio. 

A  UniAo  Pto-Americana,  institul^So  intemacional  sustentada  por  todas  as  Repu- 
blicas Americanas  e  cujo  Gonselho  de  Administra9fto  6  constituido  pelos  represen- 
tantes  diplomaticos  em  Washington  e  pelo  Secretario  d'Estado  dos  Estados  Unidos, 
contribuiu  com  a  sua  poderosa  influencia  parao  bom  exito  do  Gongresao  e  me  aucto* 
Tl»m  a  servir  de  Secretario  Geral  do  Gongresao. 

Gom  a  maior  consideva^,  subscrevo-me 

DeV.  Exa., 
Vor.  Mto.  Atto., 
(Ass.)  John  Babbbtt, 

Secntano  Oeral, 
0.  Snr.  Sbobbtabxo  db  Estado, 

WaMngUm,  D.  C. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  St  de  mayo  de  1917, 
Seizor: 

En  cumplimiento  de  ima  recomendaci6n  emanada  de  la  Gomisi6n  Ejecutiva  del 
Seg^undo  Congreeo  Cientifico  Panamericano  que  se  reunid  en  Washington  desde  el 
27  de  diciembre  de  1915  hasta  el  8  de  enero  de  1916  y  gracias  a  la  cooperaci6n  al  efecto 
preetada  por  el  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  mediante  8U  ley  sobre  rectificftcuSn  del 
preBupueeto  dictada  el  8  de  eetiembre  de  1916,  h&nse  recopilado  y  preparado  para 
8U  publicacidn,  bajo  la  hAbil  direcci6n  del  Sr.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario 
General,  las  memoriae  presentadas  a  dicho  Congreso  y  los  debates  a  que  dieron  lugar. 
El  presente  volumen  contiene  el  informe  relativo  a  la  Secci6n  IV,  de  la  cual  fu6 
presidente  el  Sr.  P.  P.  Olaxtou,  miembro  de  la  Comisi6n  Ejecutiva. 

En  el  informe  general  que  ya  tuve  el  honor  de  presentarle,  me  fu^  dable  considerar 
detenidamemte  la  importancia  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  la 
numerosa  concurrencia  que  al  mismo  asistid  y  el  elevado  mdrito  de  las  memoriaa 
presentadas  y  de  los  debates  que  en  aquel  se  suscitaron.  Por  consiguiente,  he  de 
limitarme  en  la  presente,  destinada  a  servirle  de  mera  introducci6n  a  cada  uno  de  los 
voltimenes,  a  algunas  conaideracionea  de  car^ter  general. 

En  el  Congreso  estuvieron  representadas  por  medio  de  del^gaciones  oficiales  las 
veinte  y  una  reptiblicas  del  Hemisferio  Occidental.  Tambi6n  asistieron  al  mismo, 
iomando  participaci6n  en  sus  debates  y  presentando  trabajos  peraonales,  delegados 
particulares  de  los  principales  cuerpos  cientfficoe  y  de  los  institutoe  docentes  de  esas 
mismas  reptiblicas.  En  tal  virtud,  las  memorias  y  los  debates  mencionados  deben  ser 
considerados  como  la  expresidn  de  un  amplio  esfuerao  cientifico  panamericano, 
encerrando,  por  lo  tanto,  un  valor  inestimable. 

El  Congreso  estuvo  dividido  en  nueve  secciones  principales  que.en  seguida  paso  a 
enumerar  junto  coi^  el  nombre  de  bus  preddentes.    Fueron  las  siguientes: 

I.  AntropolooU.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOidA,  MBTBOBOLOoiA  T  SisMOOBAviA.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

III.  CONBSBVAadN  DB  LAB  FUBNTBS  NaTUBALES  DE  RlQUBZA,  AORICULTURA,  IrBX- 

QAadM  T  Sblvigultuba.    George  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  lNBTBnoa6N.    P.  P.  Claxton. 

V.  InobnibbIa.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Dbrboho  iNTBRNAaoNAL,  Deregho  Pi^bugo  t  Juribpbudbncia.  James 
Brown  Scott. 

VII.  MinbrIa,  Mbtalurgia,  GEOLOoiA  EcoNdMiGA  T  QuhuGA  Apugada.  Hen- 
nen  Jennings. 

VIII.  Salubridad  P^buca  t  Cienoia  MiBDiCA.    William  C.  Goigas. 

IX.  Trasportb,  Combrgio,  Finanzas  e  Impubstos.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

Estas  secciones  estuvieron  dividas,  a  su  vez,  en  cuarenta  y  dnco  subsecciones. 

De  las  reptiblicas  latino-americanas  asistieron  mis  de  doscientos  delegados;  en 
tanto  que  las  seoionee  del  Congreso  concurrieron  mis  de  mil  personas  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Los  trabajos  y  debates  del  cuerpo  despertaron  universal  inters,  pues  indu- 
dablemente  fu6  aquel  la  asamblea  cientifica  mis  grande  que  rogistra  la  historia  del 
Hemisferio  Occidental  y  probablemente  la  del  mundo.  1^1  fu^,  en  consecuencia,  digno 
continuador  del  Primer  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  que  en  1910  se  reuni6  en 
la  capital  de  Chile  y  de  los  que  previamente  y  con  una  asistencia  exclusivamente 
latino-americana  se  hablan  congregado  en  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  y  Buenos 
Aires.  Su  ^xito  fu^  consecuencia  16gica  de  las  asambleas  que  anteriormente  se  habian 
reunido  en  la  America  latina  y  del  cordial  concurso  que  recibid  de  los  gobiernos  y 
de  los  hombres  de  ciencia  de  esa  misma  parte  de  Amdrica. 

A  cuantos  no  quisieren  limitarse  a  consultar  los  voltimenes  que  contienen  las 
memorias  y  los  debates  y  desearen  conocer  algo  mis  de  las  labores  del  Congreso  y  de 
los  resultados  por  61  alcanzados,  se  les  recomienda  la  lectura  del  Acta  Final  y  de  la 
Expoaici6n  (x«[ieral  concerniente  a  la  misma  que  escribi6  el  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Informante  General  del  Congreso,  asi  como  el  Informe  del  Secretario  General,  prepa- 
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ndo  por  el  suacrito  y  por  el  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General  del 
mimio.  En  estos  documentos  podrdn  hallar  no  s61o  el  Acta  Final  y  luminosaB  coned- 
denioKmee  acerca  de  la  miama,  sino  tambi^n  la  n6mina  de  los  delegados  y  de  loe 
gobidmos,  sociedades  e  institutoe  docentes  que  tu vieron  representacidn  en  la  Asamblea, 
juntamente  con  una  relaci6n  puntualizada  de  las  laboree  de  la  misma.  Loe  que  deseen 
obtener  estos  voldmenes  pueden  solicitarlos  del  Director  General  de  la  Uni6n  Pan- 
•mericana  en  WMiington,  D.  0. 

Oomo  Secretario  General  del  Gongreso  deseo  hacer  constar  una  vez  mis,  antes  de 
condoir,  el  agiadecimiento  que  en  mi  informe  general  express  por  el  cordial  concurso 
que  de  todos  recibl  para  as^gurar  el  6xito  del  Gongreso,  desde  el  Presidents  de  los 
Efltidos  UnidoB  y  usted  mismo  como  Secretario  de  Estado  y  desde  los  delegados  de 
la  Amdrica  Latina  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos  hasta  los  div^sos  f uncionarios  del  Gongreso. 
El  gian  interns  desplegado  por  la  Oomiridn  Permanente  Ejecutiva,  que  presidi6  ol 
Sr.  William  Phillips,  a  la  sazdn  Tercer  Subsecretario  de  Estado;  por  la  Fundaddn 
(km^e  para  la  Paz  Intemacional,  por  el  drgano  de  su  Secretario,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott;  asi  como  la  colaboraddn  del  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General, 
contribttyeron  poderosamente  a  hacer  memorable  la  aaamblea.  Ia  Unidn  Pan- 
ameticana,  institucidn  intemacional  aoetenida  por  todas  las  repdblicas  de  America  y 
cnyo  Consejo  Directivo  est&  formado  por  los  representantes  diplom&ticos  latino- 
americanos  residenteB  en  W&ihington  y  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  contribuy6  con  su  x>oderosa  influencia  al  dzito  del  Gongreso  y  mo  autoriz6 
para  que  desempefiara  las  funciones  de  Secretario  General  de  aqu^. 

Con  sentimientos  de  la  m&a  alta  consideraci6n  me  subacribo 
De  usted  muy  atento  servidor, 

John  Barbktt, 
Secretario  General. 

Al  Honorable  Sbcbbtario  db  Estado, 

WMtington,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  U  SI  max  1917. 

MoNSiBtrR:  Gonfozm^ment  k  la  recommandation  du  Gomitd  Ex^cutif  du  Second 
CoDgrte  Scientifique  Panam6ricain  qui  a  eu  lieu  k  Washington  du  27  d^cembre  1915 
an  8  Janvier  1916,  et  par  la  cooperation  du  Gongr^  des  ^tats-Unis  (loi  du  budget 
extnundinaire,  8  septembre  1916),  les  m^moires  et  discussions  de  cette  grande  reunion 
adentifique  Internationale  ont  6X6  recueillis  et  ^t^  pour  6tre  publics  sous  I'habile 
direction  du  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  sous-secretaire  general.  Ge  volume  contient 
le  rapport  de  la  section  IV,  dont  M.  P.  P.  Glaxton  du  Gomit^  Executif  etait  president. 

Dans  mon  rapport  officiel  qui  a  ^t^  d6}k  soimiis,  je  me  suis  4tendu  sur  I'importance 
da  Second  Gongrte  Scientifique  Panam^cain,  sur  le  grand  nombre  de  personnes  qui 
y  etaient  pr^sentes  et  sur  Texcellence  de  ses  mdmoires  et  de  ses  discussions.  G'est 
pouiqnoi,  dans  cette  lettre  qui,  apr^  avoir  subi  quelques  changements  sans  impor- 
tance, sert  d'introduction  k  chaque  volume,  je  n'en  parlerai  que  d'une  nuini^ 


Toutes  les  r^publiques  de  THemisphke  Occidental  au  nombre  de  vingt-et-une 
etaisnt  representees  au  Gongrte.  De  plus,  des  deiegues  k  titre  officieux  envoyes 
par  les  associations  sdentifiques  et  les  institutions  educatives  les  plus  en  vue  de  ces 
lepubliques  <mt  soumis  des  memoires  et  ont  pris  part  aux  deliberations.  On  pent 
done  coDsidersr  les  memoires  et  les  discussions  comme  Texpression  d'un  grand  effort 
scientifique  panamericain,  possedant  en  consequence  ime  valour  inestimable. 

Le  Gongrte  etait  divise  en  neuf  sections  principales  que  nous  enumerons  ci-dessous, 
en  donnant  le  nom  de  leurs  presidents. 

I.  Amtbopolooib.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

n.  AsTBONOMiB,  MirifeOROLOOU  BT  SiSMOLOOiB.    Robort  S.  Woodward. 


XIV  LEXTEB8  OF  XBAN8MITTAL. 

III.  Conservation  dks  Rbssourcbs  Naturelles,  Agriculture,  Irrigation 
BT  FoRiTS.    Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  iNSTRUCnON  PUBUQUB.     P.  P.  ClaxtoD. 

V.  GAnib  Civil.    W,  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Droit  International,  Droit  Public  et  Jurisprudence.  James  Brown 
Soott. 

VII.  Mines,  MAtalluroie,  GAologie  pratique,  et  Chdiib  AppuQuis. 
Hennen  JemungA. 

VIII.  SantA  Publique  et  Sgiengb  MAdicalb.    William  C.  Goigas. 

IX.  Transport^  Commbrgb,  Finance  et  Iiip6t.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

A  leur  tour  ces  sections  6taient  subdivis^es  en  quazante-cinq  sous-sections. 

On  y  comptait  plus  de  deux  cents  ddl^^s  des  r^publiques  latino-amdricaines,  et 
plus  de  mille  d61^4a  des  £tats-Unis  ont  assist^  aux  reunions.  Les  discussions  et 
les  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^  ont  attir6  Tattention  du  monde  entier,  et  il  a  4t£  sans 
le  moindie  doute  la  plus  grande  assembl6e  scientifique  intemationale  de  rhistoire 
de  I'H^misph^  Occidental,  et  peut-^tre  m^e  du  monde  entier,  qui  se  soit  r^unie  jus- 
qu'ici.  Venant  apr^  le  Premier  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^cain  qui  s'est  r^uni  k 
Santiago,  capitale  du  Chili,  en  1908,  et  apr^  ceux  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pr^^emment,  respec- 
tivement  k  Rio  de  Janeiro,  k  Montevideo  et  k  Buenos-Ayies,  ces  demierB  n'ayant  que 
des  ropr^ntants  de  T Am6rique  Latine,  il  s'est  montr^  leur  digne  successeur.  Sa  r^us- 
site  a  6t6  un  logique  r&ultat  de  ces  pr^Ments  concours  dans  I'Am^que  Latine  et  de 
la  sincere  et  cordiale  cooperation  des  gouvemements  et  des  hommes  de  science  de 
rAm^rique  Latine. 

Pour  ceux  qui  n'ont  port^  leur  attention  que  sur  les  volumes  renfermant  les  m^moires 
et  les  discussions,  et  qui  d^sireraient  connaitre  d'une  mani^  plus  approfondie  les 
actes  et  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^,  ainsi  que  les  r^sultats  qui  s'en  sont  suivis,  je  leur 
conseillerai  de  lire  ^'L'acte  Final,  Commentaire  explicatif,''  r6dig6  sous  la  direction 
du  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  rapporteur  g^n^ral  du  Congrk,  et  le  rapport  du  Secre- 
taire General  r^dig^  par  ce  dernier  et  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  En  les  lisant 
on  n'y  trouvera  pas  seulement  I'Acte  Final  et  le  commentaire  explicatif,  mais  encore 
les  listes  des  dei^gu^s,  des  gouvemements  qui  ont  participd  au  Congr^,  des  societ^s, 
des  institutions  ^ducatives  et  autres,  en  m^me  temps  qu'un  compte  rendu  soign6 
ainsi  que  Thistoire  du  Congr^.  On  pent  se  les  procurer  en  faisant  ime  demande  par 
6crit  au  Directeur  Gdn^ral  de  1*  Union  Panamericaine  k  Washington,  D.  C. 

En  terminant,  je  vais  en  quality  de  Secretaire  G6neral  du  Congr^  exprimer  de 
nouveau  en  peu  de  mots  mes  remerctments,  ce  que  j'ai  d6}k  fait  dans  mon  rapport 
ofiiciel  pour  la  part  que  chacun  a  eue  dans  la  reussite  du  Congr^  depuis  le  President 
des  ^tats-Unis,  vous  comme  Secretaire  d'etat,  les  deiegues  de  I'Amerique  Latine  et 
ceux  des  ^tats-Unis  jusqu'aux  employes  de  bureau.  Le  haut  interdt  manifeste  par 
le  Comite  Executifpermanent  preside  par  M.  William  Phillips,  qui  etait  alors  troisi^me 
Sous-Secretaire  d'£tat,  par  la  Fondation  Carnegie  pour  la  Paix  Internationale,  par 
Tentremise  de  son  secretaire  le  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  et  I'aide  prdte  dans  Texe* 
cution  par  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  comme  sous-secretaire  general,  ont  puissam- 
ment  contribue  k  faire  de  ce  Congr^s  un  evenement  memorable.  L'Union  Panameri- 
caine,  administration  officielle  intemationale  de  toutes  les  republiques  americaines, 
et  dont  le  Comite  d' Administration  est  compose  des  diplomates  latino-americains  k 
Washington  et  du  Secretaire  d'£tat  des  ^tats-Unis,  a  use  de  sa  favorable  influence  pour 
assurer  le  succ^s  du  Congr^  et  m'a  autorise,  en  qualite  de  Directeur  General  de 
PUnion,  k  prendre  en  mains  les  responsabilites  de  Secretaire  Greneral  du  Congr6s. 

Veuillez  agreer,  M.  le  Secretaire  d']6tat,  en  mdme  temps  que  mes  respectueux 
hommages  Tassurance  de  mon  entier  devoftment, 

John  Barrett, 

SeerHaire  GhUral 
Mondeiir  le  Sbcr^aire  d'Etat, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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FOKEWORD. 


The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  through  its  section 
on  education,  gave  to  educators  of  the  American  KepubUcs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  know  each  other  and  to  learn  of  educational 
ideals  and  practices  of  the  several  countries;  to  find  out  what  these 
Republics  have  in  common  and  how  each  is  striving  to  adapt  its 
system  of  education  to  the  needs  of  democracy  and  modem  life. 
In  all  the  meetings  of  this  section  there  was  apparent  a  desire  for  a 
closer  relation  between  the  countries  represented  and  for  such  modi- 
fications of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  schools  as  will  give  to  the 
people  of  each  country  a  better  understanding  of  the  geography, 
history,  resources,  language,  literature,  life,  and  ideals  of  all,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  result  mutual  helpfulness,  good  will,  and  perma- 
nent peace  among  them. 

One  result  of  the  work  of  this  section  was  a  larger  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  democracy  in  education  and  of  the  duty  of  a  democ- 
racy to  give  to  all  its  children  and  youth  full,  free,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  such  education  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  intelligently 
and  well  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  to 
contribute  their  part  to  the  common  wealth. 

The  discussions  of  the  section  and  the  informal  conversation  of 
Its  members  showed  clearly  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  educators 
of  the  American  Bepublics  should  have  some  effective  means  of 
communication,  so  that  what  is  best  in  any  one  of  these  countries 
may,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  become  the  common  property 
of  all,  and  that  there  should  be  organized  a  Pan  American  educa- 
tional association  drawing  its  membership  from  the  leaders  in  all 
grades  of  education  and  holding  its  meetings  regularly  every  two  or 
three  years,  first  in  one  country  and  then  in  another.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  section  that  there  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  elsewhere,  a  permanent  bureau  or 
office  of  education  to  facilitate  intercommunication  and  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  such  phases  and  problems  of  education 
as  are  common  to  several  or  all  of  these  countries.  It  was  also  the 
pense  of  the  section  that  some  plan  should  be  perfected  for  the  inter- 
change of  professors  and  students. 

I  desire  to  express  to  all  who  prepared  papers  for  this  section  of 
the  congress  the  sincere  thanks  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subsection  committees  and  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
section  committee  and  myself. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Chairman. 
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SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  6  OF  SECTION  IV.* 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  morning j  Janvxiry  4y  1916, 

Chairman,  A.  A.  HAiOiERscHLAG. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session: 

Methods  of  teaching  highway  engineering,  by  Arthur  H.  Blan- 
chard. 

Methods  of  teaching  ceramic  and  cement  technology,  by  Arthur  S. 
Wattfl. 

Methods  of  teaching  chemical  engineering,  by  M.  C.  Whitaker. 

Methods  of  teaching  electrical  engineering,  by  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Essential  physical  equipment  for  engineering  education,  by  C.  H. 
Benjamin. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  within  and  between  technical  schools, 
by  Gardner  C.  Anthony. 

Cooperation  between  engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools, 
by  Frederick  Remsen  Hutton. 

Cooperation  between  engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools, 
by  John  H.  Leete. 

Cooperative  work  in  industrial  plants  in  connection  with  engineer- 
ing education,  by  Louis  E.  Reber. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BLANCHARD, 

Frofeuor  in  charge  of  the  OradiuUe  Course  in  Highway  Engineering,  Columbia  University ^ 
and  Considting  Highway  Engineer ^  New  Yorh  City. 

Knowledge  pertaining  to  highway  engineering  may  be  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  following  agencies. 

(1)  Technical  periodical  literatuie. 

(2)  Meetings  and  literature  of  national  organizations  of  engineers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  highways. 

(3)  Conferences,  monthly  bulletins  and  literatiu^  of  highway  departments. 

(4)  Road  schools  conducted  for  short  periods  by  educational  institutions. 

(5)  Apprenticefihip  under  experienced  highway  engineers. 

(6)  Undergraduate  courses  in  highway  engineering. 

(7)  Graduate  courses  in  highway  engineering. 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  store  of  information  pertaining  to  many  branches  of  high- 
way engineering  is  practicable  by  the  judicious  utilization  of  one  or  more  of  the  agen- 

1  Th«re  was  no  stenographic  report  of  thfs  session. 
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cies  mentioned.  In  the  discufision  which  follows,  limitations  of  usefulness,  which 
exist  in  connection  with  some  of  the  agencies,  will  be  pointed  out. 

In  current  technical  literature  for  any  given  month  may  be  found  over  500  articles 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  highway  engineer.  This  literature  is  distributed 
through  many  periodicals.  For  example,  the  Davis  Library  of  Highway  Engineering 
at  Columbia  University  subscribes  to  80  publications  which  contain  articles  on  highway 
engineering  or  closely  allied  subjects.  The  experienced  highway  engineer  finds  in 
this  immense  amount  of  literature  many  articles  of  value.  As  a  medium  for  the  in- 
experienced student  of  engineering  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  highway  engineering,  it  proves  unsatisfactory  unless  his  reading  is  directed 
by  a  man  of  experience  and  is  used  collaterally  with  the  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  contained  in  the  works  written  to  cover  this  field  of  engineering. 

As  an  adjunct  to  a  training  in  fundamentals,  men  interested  in  highway  work  will, 
in  most  cases,  receive  valuable  inspiration  and  information  from  attendance  on  meet- 
ings and  a  perusal  of  the  literature  of  engineering  societies  and  the  several  oiganiza- 
tions  whose  work  specifically  covers  the  field  of  highway  engineering. 

The  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  connected  with  the  many  problems  of 
highway  engineering,  which  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  conferences  and 
literature  of  national,  state,  county  and  municipal  highway  departments  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  As  a  source  of  training  in  fundamentals  and  the  acquisition  of  compre- 
hensive advanced  knowledge  in  the  several  branches  of  highway  engineering,  it  is 
not  usually  successful. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  meetings  and  literature  of 
engineering  societies  and  highway  departments,  likewise  applies  to  the  work  of  the 
popular  road  schools  which  have  been  conducted  for  periods  of  from  one  to  two  weeks 
by  many  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  position  of  an  apprentice,  a  young  man  of  the  right  caliber  may,  by  hard  work, 
including  a  large  amount  of  home  study,  equip  himself  for  many  positions  in  highway 
work.  Usually  the  value  of  the  technical  training  acquired  by  this  method  is  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  permanency  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  engineer  for  whom 
the  apprentice  is  working.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  permanency  of  position  of 
high  officials  means  that  it  is  possible  for  young  men,  who  are  attracted  to  highway 
engineering,  to  enter  the  department  of  some  county  or  municipal  engineer,  and, 
proving  capable,  to  acquire  a  valuable  experience  under  the  continued  leadership  of 
an  able  engineer. 

American  educational  institutions  offer  the  following  channels  which  are  open  to 
men  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession  of  highway  engineering. 

(1)  A  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  bachelor  of  science  collegiate 
course  with  electives  in  engineering. 

(2)  A  four-year  course  in  general  engineering. 

(3)  A  four-year  course  in  civil  engineering. 

(4)  A  graduate  engineering  course  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  a  total 
attendance  in  educational  institutions  of  from  five  to  six  years.. 

(5)  A  graduate  highway  engineering  course  in  a  university  after  having  followed 
out  one  of  the  educational  lines  outlined  above. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  various  educational  courses  open  to  the  man  looking 
forward  to  occupancy  of  the  highest  position  in  the  profession,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  essential  qualities  of  an  efficient  highway  engineer.  The  heads  of  national. 
State,  county,  and  municipal  highway  departments  should  be  broadly  educated, 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  specialists  in  highway  engineering  and  efficient 
executives.  They  should  be  able  to  publicly  discuss  and  economically  solve  the 
fundamental  problems  of  economics,  administration,  construction,  and  maintenance. 
Such  men  should  have  a  broad  educational  training  in  such  hiunanities  as  English, 
history,  economics,  philosophy,  political  and  social  science.  They  should  also  be 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  pure  and  applied  science  which  underlie  high- 
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way  engineeriDg  and  the  several  bianchea  of  civil  engineering  which  are  utilized  in 
highway  wmk. 

By  a  judicioiiB  utilisation  of  educational  fadlitiea,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ideal  may  be  attained  by  aeveral  combinations  of  the  courses  previously  mentioned. 
Fer  example,  it  is  evident  that  a  man  may  pursue  a  four-year  general  engineering 
eoune  devoting  one-third  time  to  the  humanities,  one  third  to  pure  science,  and  one- 
thiid  to  the  fundamentals  of  enginemng.  The  engineering  electives  should  be 
devoted  to  such  courses  as  structuml,  railroad,  and  highway  engineering,  and  branches 
of  dvil  engineering  upon  which  the  practice  of  highway  engineering  is  founded. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a  discusnon  of  tiie  relative  advantages  of 
aH  the  combinatbns  of  courses  offered  by  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Attenti<»  will  be  confined  to  the  four-year  civil  engineering  courses,  taken  by  the 
majority  of  men  looking  forward  to  a  career  as  a  highway  engineer  and  to  graduate 
pcofessioiial  courses  in  highway  odgineering. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  eminent  highway  engineers  and  educators  is  to  the 
^ect  that  the  highway  engineer  of  the  future  requires  the  board  engineering  foun- 
dation which  is  obtained  from  a  weU-rounded,  four-year  course  in  dvil  engineering 
rather  than  a  specialized  training  which  would  be  acquired  through  the  medium  of 
a  four-ye&r  undergraduate  course  in  highway  engineering.  A  knowlege  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  subjects  included  in  a  dvil  engineering  course  is  found  of  value  in 
the  manifold  duties  imposed  in  the  various  positions  which  he  may  occupy  in  the 
service  of  munidpalities,  States,  counties,  towns,  estates,  contractors'  organizations, 
coneulting  engineers'  offices,  and  manufacturing  companies. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  economics,  the  administration,  and  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  and  pavements  demands  that  more  prominence 
should  be  given  to  the  course  in  highway  engineering  in  dvil  engineering  curricula. 
Having  in  mind  the  various  component  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  curriculum, 
it  appears  that  a  well-balanced  dvil  engineering  course,  under  present  conditions, 
should  contain  a  three-hour  p^  week  course  of  one  year  in  length  devoted  to  highway 
engineering. 

Three  objects  diould  be  kept  in  mind  in  teaching  highway  engineering.  These 
objects  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  familiarise  the  student  with  the  fundamental  prindples  of  highway  en- 
gineering. 

(2)  To  give  him  the  mental  equipment  to  enable  him  to  apply  these  fundamentals 
to  problems  arising  in  the  practice  of  highway  engineering. 

(3)  To  give  him  a  thorough  training  in  the  methods  of  securing  information  of 
value  through  the  medium  of  inspection  of  highway  work,  and  research  in  treatises, 
reports,  proceedings  of  engineering  sodeties,  technical  periodicals,  and  trade 
catalogues. 

In  a  one-year  course  of  three  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  textbook  work  should 
cover  the  fdlowing  topics:  Historical  review  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  pave- 
ments; preliminary  investigations  inddent  to  construction;  prindples  of  surveying 
and  mapping  peculiar  to  highway  work;  design  of  highways;  drainage  and  founda- 
tions; construction  and  maintenance  of  earth,  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  broken  stone 
roads,  including  a  consideration  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  construction; 
general  consideration  of  bituminous  matwIalB  as  such  and  their  use  in  the  construction 
of  bituminous  surfaces  and  bituminous  pavements;  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  wood  block,  stone  block,  brick  and  cement-concrete  pavements;  street 
deaning  and  snow  removal;  comparison  of  roads  and  pavements;  construction  of 
sidewalks;  highway  structures;  and  a  general  treatment  of  economics,  highway 
admioistration,  organization  and  legislation. 

Laboratory  work  should  be  limited  to  lecture  demonstration  work  by  the  officers 
ol  instruction.    In  other  words,  although  it  is  advisable  that  the  methods  of  deter- 
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miniDg  the  properties  of  bituminouB  and  nonbituminouB  highway  matftrialw  should 
be  brought  to  the  attrition  of  students  by  actual  demonstrations  in  the  lalxxatory 
or  lecture  room,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  each 
student  to  run  through  complete  tests.  In  two  to  five  afternoons  the  fundamental 
tests  employed  in  the  examination  of  bituminous  and  nonhituminous  road  materials 
could  be  demonstrated  if  the  laboratory  equipment  were  properly  ananged  and  the 
work  well  pbumed  out.  A  limited  number  of  inspection  trips  covering  the  economics 
of  highway  location,  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  various  types  of  roads 
and  pavements  will  be  of  value. 

After  a  man  has  secured  his  fundamental  education  in  engineering  and  has  had  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  experience  in  highway  work,  the  opportune  time  has 
arrived  for  securing  profesdonal  equipment  through  the  medium  of  gnuiuato  couises 
in  highway  engineering.  The  fundamentals  of  graduate  work  in  highway  engineering 
have  been  developed  in  a  one-year  gnuluate  course  which  has  been  in  operation 
at  Columbia  University  for  the  past  four  years.  A  description  of  the  Cdlumhia  course 
will  serve  to  emphasise  the  educational  features  of  gnuluate  work  in  this  field  of 
engineering  which  are  essential  if  such  work  is  to  be  successfully  conducted  under 
American  conditions. 

In  1911,  there  was  founded  at  Columbia  University  the  graduate  course  in  hi^way 
engineering  leading  to  the  master's  degtee.  The  object  in  founding  this  course  was 
to  elevate  the  profession  of  highway  engineering  to  the  plane  iji  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Roads  and  Bridges  of  France  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  men  engaged 
in  highway  work  to  obtain  advanced  instruction  and  tndJDing  in  its  various  phases 
under  the  most  tevorable  conditions.  For  many  zeasons  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first 
course  of  this  character  was  established  at  a  university  i^esided  over  by  a  i^esident 
and  trustees  who  look  upon  the  work  of  the  university  from  an  excepti^ially  Hbend 
standpoint.  While  maiwtMning  the  high  character  of  all  degrees  conferred,  neverthe- 
less these  men  believe  in  opening  the  courses  of  instruction  to  any  mature  man  pro- 
vided he  has  the  prerequisites  for  any  given  course  and  eamestiy  seeks  information, 
likewise  it  is  fortunate  that  the  adndnirtrative  authorities  allowed  the  introduction 
of  an  innovation  as  far  as  the  period  of  attendance  is  concerned  inasmuch  as  the  gradu* 
ate  course  referred  to  is  given  in  the  period  from  December  1  to  AiMnll.  Furthermore, 
all  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  are  given  in  periods  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
This  arrangement  permits  men  particulariy  interested  in  certain  subjects  to  take 
any  course  or  group  of  courses,  the  prerequisites  for  ^riiich  they  are  able  to  present. 
An  engineer,  chemist,  contractor,  or  engineer  salesman,  who  desires  to  take  all  the 
graduate  courses  in  highway  engineering  and  aUied  subjects  which  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree,  will  necessarily  be  in  attendance  for  two  winter  periods 
or  the  equivalent  thereof.  The  selection  of  this  period  in  which  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion was  based  upon  the  prevailing  idea  among  leading  hi^way  en^eers  that  it 
would  be  feasible  for  many  men  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  of  from  one  month  to 
four  months  during  the  dull  period  of  the  year.  This  prediction  has  been  found  to 
be  correct. 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  planned  so  as  to  deal  with  the  subjects  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  highway  engineer  and  are  so  coordinated  as  to  follow  each 
other  in  logical  order  without  any  duplication  of  subject  matter.  The  content  of  the 
courses  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  phases  of  highway  engineering,  thus  provid- 
ing the  engineer  with  a  foundation  which  will  prepare  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  any 
administrative  or  engineering  position  connected  with  highway  work.  The  work  ex- 
pected of  the  students  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  usually  required  of 
undergraduates.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  in  which  the  theoretical 
and  practical  side  of  the  subject  and  its  bibliography  are  set  forth,  and  in  the  seminars 
and  laboratories,  the  men  are  trained  in  research  work  and  the  presentation  of  results. 

The  curriculum  of  the  graduate  course  in  highway  engineering  comprises  advanced 
courses  in  administration;  organization;  highway  jurisprudence;  economics  and  de- 
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vffk  of  roads  and  pavements;  management  engineering;  planning  of  highwmyB  and 
hi^way  systems;  (H>nBtriiction  and  maintenance  of  all  types  of  roads  and  pavements; 
mechanical  i^pliances  used  in  hii^way  engineering;  hi^way  stmctmres;  chemistry 
of  bitaminoos  materials;  engineering  geology  and  petrography;  laboratory  reseaich 
comses  in  bituminous  and  nonbitununous  Id^^way  materials;  and  seminar  courses 
devoted  to  areview  of  engineering  literature  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
reports,  papers,  and  addresses. 

The  several  graduate  couises  are  given  by  a  special  corps  of  permanent  instructors 
and  a  staff  of  25  nonresident  lecturers  in  hi^  way  engineering  which  indudes  many  of 
the  most  prominent  highway  engineers  and  chemists  in  the  United  States. 

Tile  present  status  of  highway  engineering  education  in  America  Ib  comparable  to 
the  standing  of  the  work  of  the  highway  engineer  in  the  ndnd  of  the  Amsrican  lay 
public  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  opinion  of  the  enginesringpiofsBrion.  The 
nonrecognition  by  legislators  of  the  necesnty  of  placing  the  control  of  the  administra- 
tion, construction,  and  maintenance  of  highways  in  the  hands  of  weU*educ«ted  and 
efficiently  trained  highway  engineers  is  reflected  by  the  expressed  attitude  of 
educators  in  the  allotment  of  the  small  amount  of  time  whidi  is  devoted  to  under- 
graduate woric  in  highway  engineering  in  our  universities.  The  waste  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  the  United  States  will  oontinne  untQ  the  profosrion  of  hig^iway 
engineering  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  structural,  hydraulic,  sanitary,  and  kindred 
l»anches  of  civil  engineering.  In  England,  France,  and  other  European  countriss 
where  the  public  recognises  hi^^way  engineering  as  a  learned  profesoon,  efficient 
hi^way  engineers  are  retained  in  office,  organisations  are  perfected,  methods  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  suitable  for  local  conditions  are  employed  and  as  a  conse* 
quence  the  public  funds  are  wisely  and  economically  expended. 


METHODS  OP  TEACHING  CERAMIC  AND  CEMENT  TECHNOLOGY. 

By  ARTHUR  S.  WATTS, 
Ohio  8m$  Un/w€nUy,  Cohmkui,  Ohio. 

The  technologies  of  the  ceramic  and  cement  industries  are  so  closely  allied  in  their  fun- 
damental conceptions,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  same  preparation  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  both  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Both  industries  have  been  classified 
as  coordinate  branches  of  chemical  engineering.  The  chemical  engineering  of  cem«it 
manufacture  demands  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  the  fusion  behavior  of  the  very  basic 
sOicates,  but  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  necessarily  covered  in  a  general  manner  in 
teaching  the  fundamentals  of  all  sUicate  chemistry.  The  number  of  graduates  of  the 
ceramic  engineering  course  that  have  gone  into  cement  factories  is  comparatively 
limited,  however,  and  as  the  demand  for  men  for  this  industry  increases,  a  more  highly 
specialiaed  course  of  training  will  doubtiess  be  furnished. 

The  field  of  the  day  industries  is  so  broad  and  vaiiedy  that  a  demand  is  already  in- 
dicated for  a  division  of  the  subject  into  at  least  four  distinct  courses,  vis: 

Crude  ceramics,  as  applied  to  building  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain  and  roof- 
ing tile,  and  the  many  other  clay  products  in  the  manuJbcture  of  which  the  implica- 
tion of  mechanical  engineering  principles  for  securing  rapid  and  economic  production 
is  essential.  Variations  of  quality  in  such  products  can  usually  be  better  borne  than 
variations  in  cost.  The  decoration  on  such  wares  is  confined  to  regulating  the  surface 
texture  of  the  mass  and  to  securing  such  colors  as  may  be  found  in  natural  clays  or  by 
manipulation  of  the  burning  process. 

Architectural  and  majolica  ceramics,  as  applied  to  terracotta,  enameled  bricks  and 
tOee,  and  crude  forms  of  pottery.  These  products  are  usually  decorated  with  opaque 
coatings,  which  may  be  vitreous  or  porous,  or  bright  or  dull,  and  of  polychrome  tints 
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The  severe  demands  of  the  architects  as  regards  the  mechanical  properties  and  the 
color  effects  and  surface  decoration  of  the  day  products  used  in  the  modem  steel 
skeleton  building,  has  developed  a  large  demand  for  ceramic  engineers  highly  trained 
along  these  lines. 

Fine  ceramics,  as  applied  to  art  and  domestic  porcelains,  elecrtical  insulators,  wall 
and  floor  tiles,  and  art  pottery.  The  production  of  these  wares  demands  a  special 
knowledge  of  white  burning  ceramic  materials  and  their  compounding,  since  the 
body  of  the  wares  must  be  vitrified  in  most  cases  and  under  rigid  requirements  as  to 
sise,  straaghtness,  etc.,  in  all  cases.  The  decorations  are  also  subject  to  a  much  more 
critical  and  dose  inspectim.  Most  of  the  important  pottery  plants  are  still  operated 
uxider  the  supervision  of  men  who  have  spent  many  years  as  assistants  and  apprentices 
to  their  predecesson.  The  trained  ceramic  engineer  can  doubtless  master  the  subject 
in  a  mudi  shorter  time  than  is  possible  when  the  man  has  not  the  proper  fundamental 
training,  but  the  period  of  diop  training  after  finishing  at  school  is  so  long,  and  the 
amount  of  detailed  knowledge  to  be  communicated  is  so  great,  that  the  managers  of 
these  industries  have  generally  preferred  to  train  their  sons  or  relatives,  and  there 
are  thus  far  fewer  ceramic  graduates  in  this  division  than  the  others. 

Refractory  materials,  covering  the  linings  of  high  temperature  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  other  metals,  the  fusion  of  glasses  and  enamels,  the  linings 
of  kilns  and  furnaces  for  clay  wares,  cements,  steam  boilers,  etc.  This  branch  of 
ceramics  also  indudes  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasive  materials,  and  their 
incorporation  into  grinding  wheel  by  the  employment  of  vitrifying  bond. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  in  its  many  different  forms,  and  the  manufacture  of  enamels 
for  cast  iron,  sheet  steel  and  other  metals  are  also  inferentially  included  in  the  ceramic 
field,  but  are  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  subdivisions.  The  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching,  as  outlined  in  the  following  presentation  are  believed  to  fit  a 
student  to  enter  these  industries  and  to  handle  their  problems,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cement  industry,  with  entire  success,  and  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  courses  in 
chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  in  which  silicate  work  ia  a  minor  or  subordinate 
part. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University,  where  for  the  past  three  years  the  writer  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  ceramic  engineering,  the  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  TEAR's  WOBK  OF  ALL  FOUB-TBAR  CUBBICULA. 

In  order  to  permit  all  engineering  students  to  have  a  year  in  which  to  find  out  defi* 
nitdy  what  courses  they  desire  to  pursue,  the  first  year  of  all  engineering  curricula 
is  made  uniform.  While  students  are  asked  to  indicate  their  choice  on  entering  the 
college,  they  can  change  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  without  any  inconvenience. 

NoTB.— The  figure  In  paraothesis  fellowJng  the  name  of  eecfa  study  fndloates  the  number  of  the  study 
in  its  depwtnwnt;  the  other  figure  indicates  the  number  of  credit  hours. 

FIB8T  TEAR. 
imST  8E1CE8TES.  BECOJUD  SXHSSTEB. 

lIathemaUCB(18l) 5      ICathematics  (132) 5 

CoUege  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Trigonometry  and  analytics. 

Chemistry  (106  or  1(»)» 4     Chemistry  (106  or  110)» 4 

Genera]  diemistry.  General  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis. 

ICodem  language 4     ICodem  language 4 

French,  (3erman,  or  Spanish.  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

English  (101) 2     English  (104) 2 

Paragraph  writing.  Paragrai^  writing. 

Engineerhig  drawing  (101) 2      Engineering  drawing  (102) 8 

Elementary  mechanical.  Lettering  and  projections. 

Military  drill I      Military  drill I 

Physical  education 1      Physical  education 1 

1  Students  presenting  chemistry  as  an  entrance  subject  will  take  diemistry  100  and  110.  Students  with 
no  entrance  credits  in  chemistry  will  take  chemistry  105  and  106. 
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SECOND  TSAB. 


1(141) 6 

CUooha. 
PhysesdU) 3 

Skdficiljr  U^itf  md  sound* 
£i«iDMrtacdnwfiic(104) 3 

Mtdilneaketdiiiig. 
toBiiiieeosiiieertiig(102) 4 

Labonteny. 
0Bniiiieeosiiieertiig(143) 3 

QiywBns. 
Military  driU 1 


SSCOND  aEHSSTXB. 

a«2) 


Calculus. 
Physka  (111) 3 


Engineartng  drswtng  (W) 3 

DescriptiTe  gMnwtiy. 
(yemmk  engiDeerisg  (101) 4 

Ceramic  cfaemistiy. 
CeramloeoglDeeriiig  (141) ) 

ClajB. 
HllttarydriU l 


THIRD  TEAR. 


1(101) 5 

Statks  and  stroigth  of  materiais. 
CbtmSstiy  (157)..... 3 

Physical  chemistry. 
ICiae  engineering  (108) 4 

IChie  sniTeying. 
Geiamie  anglnMrlng  (143) 3 

Drying  iw^  burning. 
Ceramic  engineering  (105) 2 

CUealatians. 
lCineengfaM8ring(]09) 1 

Mine  trip. 


Medianics  (104) 2 

Strength  of  materials. 
Chemistry  (158) 3 

Physical  chemistry. 
Civil  engineering  (124) 3 

Trasses. 
Osramie  engineering  (144) 3 

Decoration  of  day  wares. 
Ceramic  engineering  (106) 3 

Physical  chemistry  measurements. 
Mechanical  engineering  (110) 3 

KedianisQi  and  design. 


msr  SBMBSTER. 


POtJRTH  YEAR. 


8S0OND  BuaarxB. 


ceramic  oigineearing  (111) 5 

Laboratory. 
Cknmle  ai^neerhig  (113) 5 

Drawing. 
Geology  (165) 3 

(3«nera]  geology. 
Metanoigy  (117) 2 

Fuel. 
MetaUurgy  (119) 2 

Iron  and  steel. 


Ceramic  engineering  1(112) fi 

Laboratory. 
Ceramic  engineering  (114) ft 

DrawtDg. 
Ceramic  engineering  MUS) 5 

Cement  lectures. 
Civil  engineering  (118) 8 

Cement  and  oonorete. 
(Ceramic  engineering  (1 16) 4 

Thesis. 


For  the  purpoee  of  makiiig  this  more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  ceramic  subjects  in  this  cuniculum,  the  following  explanations  are  given. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  cuiriculum  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  demand  for 
the  special  knowledge  of  ceramics,  but  of  the  experience  of  the  faculty  of  the  collie 
of  engineering  in  training  young  men  to  enter  any  branch  of  industry  based  upon 
applied  science.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  this  curriculum  is  fundamental  training 
applicable  to  any  engineering  degree.  Thirty-five  per  cent  is  more  or  less  clearly 
specialized  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  future  ceramic  engineers. 

Enirance.— The  student  must  have  for  entrance  to  the  ceramic  engineering  course 
credit  for  15  units  representing  120  clock  hours  each.  These  entrance  credits  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Not  less  than  three  in  English;  three  in  mathematics  (including 
solid  geometry);  one  in  physics;  four  in  languages  other  than  English;  and  the 
remaining  four  may  be  in  any  field  of  learning,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  uni- 
versity entrance  board. 

jPcr^t  year, — ^The  first  year  of  college  work  consists  of  mathematics,  modern  lan- 
guage, English,  engineering,  drawing,  and  chemistry.  The  latter  is  a  beginning  course, 
idiich  includes  qualitative  analysis  by  the  end  of  the  year.  No  courses  in  ceramics 
are  begun  in  this  year.  The  work  is  identical  with  that  for  all  other  engineering 
degrees. 


1  Alternative  courses.   One  must  be  taken. 
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Second  year. — ^The  general  work  of  the  second  year  consists  of  advanced  mathe- 
matics  (calculus),  engineering,  drawing,  and  college  physics,  including  laboratory. 
The  special  work  consists  of  a  second  year  of  chemistry  and  lectures  upon  ceramics. 
The  chemistry  is  quantitative  analysis,  and  the  materials  upon  which  the  student 
practices  are  ceramic  materials  and  ceramic  products  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
Limestone,  clays,  flints,  feldspars,  porcelains,  uncolored  glasses,  uncolored  raw-lead 
glazes,  uncolored  fritted  glazes,  colored  glasses  and  colored  glazes.  If  the  student 
so  elects,  special  analytical  work  in  cements  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the 
other  materials. 

The  lectures  on  ceramics  begin  with  the  origin,  occurrence,  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  clays  and  other  minerals  used  extensively  in  ceramic  operations.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  lectures,  illustrated  by  lantern  projections,  explaining  the  processes  of 
winning  and  mining  clays  and  the  other  ceramic  materials.  This  leads  to  a  discussion 
of  the  processes  of  preparation  of  clays  for  manufacture,  including  the  making  of 
mixtures  of  natural  clays  and  minerals  into  artificial  bodies.  These  discussions  are 
supplemented  by  illustrations  with  lantern,  and  demonstrations  by  the  instructor 
in  the  departmental  laboratories. 

The  processes  of  forming  the  prepared  clay  into  ceramic  wares  are  next  taken  up. 
These  are  taught  by  lectures,  lantern  projections,  and  demonstrations  in  the  depart- 
mental laboratories.  In  addition,  a  number  of  \iBit8  are  made  to  typical  clay- working 
plants  in  Ohio  and  adjoining  States  where  the  processes  of  preparing  and  forming  the 
clay  are  studied  and  reported  on  separately  by  each  student.  This  completes  the 
second  year's  work. 

Tkird  year. — In  the  third  year  the  mathematics  work  is  extended  in  a  drill  on  ana- 
lytical mechanics  and  strength  of  materials.  A  course  in  roof  trusses  and  simple 
bridge  design  and  a  course  in  surveying  are  also  given  by  way  of  amplification  of  the 
mathematics,  and  to  increase  the  student's  power  to  use  mathematics  in  his  work.  In 
this  year  the  chemistry  courses  and  the  ceramic  work  both  assume  an  increasingly  prac- 
tical character.  The  ceramic  work  for  the  first  half  year  begins  with  a  lecture  course 
in  drying  and  burning  ceramic  wares,  dealing  with  them  from  the  moment  of  their 
receiving  their  form  until  ready  for  market.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
physical  theory  of  drying,  to  the  prevention  of  warping  and  cracking,  the  control  of 
humidity,  and  the  soiu-ce  of  the  heat  and  its  most  economical  utilization.  Under 
burning  is  discussed  the  principles  of  combustion,  the  use  of  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels,  the  various  types  of  furnaces  for  burning  these  fuels,  and  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  various  stages  of  the  firing  process  in  order  to  insure  the  highest  quality  of  ware. 
Here  also  are  considered  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  the  various  types 
of  kilns,  including  the  periodic  varieties  of  updraft,  down  draft,  combination  up-and- 
down  draft,  and  horizontal  kilns,  and  the  continuous  and  semicontinuous.  Special 
consideration  is  also  given  to  the  various  systems  of  placing  the  wares  in  the  kilns  to 
insure  a  satisfactory  heat  distribution.  The  use  of  the  various  devices  for  tempera- 
ture control  and  heat  distribution  including  draft  gauges,  and  the  various  types  of 
pyrometers,  are  explained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  recording 
draft  gauges  and  recording  pyrometers,  demonstrations  being  given  witli  the  various 
instruments  in  the  drying  and  burning  laboratories  of  the  department.  For  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  theory  of  burning  and  kiln  design,  models  of  the  various 
types  of  kilns,  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  the  interior 
parts  exposed  and  measured,  are  used.  Wall  charts  and  lantern  projections  are  also 
employed  for  presentation  of  designs  of  driers  and  kilns  not  in  general  vise,  but  never- 
theless representing  theories  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  consideration. 

The  course  in  chemistry  for  the  third  year  takes  up  physical  chemistry.  This  is 
coordinated  with  the  foregoing  courses  in  ceramics.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  principles  of  colloid  chemistry,  now  being  applied  to  the  control  of  plasticity 
of  clays,  and  to  the  principles  of  geophysical-chemistry  now  being  applied  to  the 
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contrd  €i  silicate  fnsionB.  The  theoretical  coune  is  followed  by  a  laboratory  course, 
in  whidi  the  student  is  given  practical  experience  in  the  determination  of  specific 
gnrities  of  the  various  ceramic  matenals  and  products,  volume  changes  and  porosity 
meiflurements,  control  of  viscosity  of  clay  slips,  and  determination  of  the  relative 
plasticity  d  days.  The  behavior  of  colloids  and  electrolytes  in  clays  are  also  studied 
in  the  hkboiatory.  Under  heat  changes,  the  pyro-chemical  behavior  of  silicates, 
flhowing  the  piocesses  of  solution  and  recrystallization,  and  the  development  of  new 
oompounds,  and  the  operation  of  eutectic  mixtures  are  carefully  gone  over. 

Ooordinate  with  these  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  is  given  a  course  of  ceramic 
ealcolatian,  aach  as  those  encountered  in  the  compounding  of  clay  bodies,  cements, 
giasses  and  glasee,  and  in  designing  of  series,  with  two  and  three  variables  for  the 
BHist  effective  study  of  the  influence  and  behavior  of  the  different  ingredients.  This 
coDise  also  includes  the  calculation  of  calorific  power,  calorific  intensity,  and  heat 
balances  o<  kilns  and  driers. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  year  the  lecture  course  takes  up  bodies  and  glaaes 
and  decaratiofn  of  day  wares.  These  lectures  begin  with  the  explanation  of  the 
resolts  of  heat  application  to  the  various  simple  ceramic  materials.  Next  the  com- 
pounds of  two  and  three  materials  are  taken  up  and  finally  the  more  complicated 
compounds  of  ceramics  are  explained ,  so  far  as  they  have  been  mastered .  The  order 
folfewed  Is  as  follows:  Porous  natural  clay  bodies,  vitreous  natural  clay  bodies,  porous 
artificial  bodies,  vitreous  artificial  bodies,  the  regulation  of  color  of  clay  bodies  by 
means  of  blending  different  clays,  and  by  introducing  powdered  or  granulated  color- 
ants and  by  special  heat  treatments.  The  fundamental  prindples  of  the  manufac- 
tore  of  glasses  are  next  presented,  and  followed  by  their  application  as  the  superficial 
decoiatioii  of  day  wares.  The  order  of  presentation  is:  Vapor  glazes,  natural  day 
gjaaes,  bristol  glazes,  porcelain  glazes,  raw  lead  glazes,  fritted  glazes.  Each  type  is 
presented  first  in  its  transparent  and  colcvlese  form  and  this  is  followed  by  the  con- 
sideration  ol  colorants  suited  for  such  a  glass.  The  preparation  of  colorants  for  over- 
gboe  and  underglaze  decoration  is  next  presented. 

The  course  doses  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  methods  employed  in  decorating 
vith  gold ,  and  the  production  of  special  artistic  effects  by  special  treatments.  Exam- 
ples of  the  various  glaze  materials,  glazes  and  decorations  are  employed  to  aid  in  the 
presentation  of  this  course. 

Fourth  year.— The  fourth  year  contains  only  two  couraes  of  nontechnical  nature, 
viz,  a  short  course  in  the  metallurgy  of  fuels,  and  of  iron,  and  an  elementary  course 
in  gedogy.  The  latter  includes  a  little  field  work  and  the  occurrence  and  age  of  the 
day  formations  of  Ohio  are  observed.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  clay  beds 
which  are  vinted  in  the  factory  inspection  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  ceramic  work  comprises  two  parallel. lines,  viz,  the  development  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  day  plants  and  the  opening  and  working  of  clay  beds,  which  is 
dvil  and  mechanical  engineering  applied  to  the  clay  industry,  and  practice  in  the 
testiDg  of  clays  and  making  wares  from  them,  which  is  the  extension  and  logical 
goal  of  the  chemical  training  already  given. 

The  engineering  course  includes  the  design,  estimation  of  cost  of  construction  and 
preparation  of  specifications  for  the  various  types  of  buildings,  kilns,  and  driers. 
The  knowledge  gained  in  this  work  is  finally  employed  m  designing  complete  clay- 
working  plants,  in  which  moderation  of  first  cost,  together  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  operation  and  maiatenance  are  the  objects  sought. 

The  department  is  provided  with  a  very  effident  laboratory,  whose  equipment 
includes  the  various  types  of  machines  for  crushing,  cleaning,  grinding,  sizing, 
mixing,  modeling,  drying,  glazing,  and  burning.  In  this  laboratory  each  student 
spends  approximately  one-third  of  his  time  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  senior  laboratory  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  identification  and  valuation 
of  clays.    Unknown  samples  are  assigned,  and  the  student  is  required  by  means  of 
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physical  and  fire  testa^to  not  only  identify  the  clay  but  to  proscribe  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  the  development  of  its  greatest  industrial  value.  The  next  exercise  is  the 
preparation  of  a  crude  clay  for  use  in  modeling  or  molding  waro,  each  student  later 
using  the  clay  prepared  in  manufacturing  actual  ^^are,  either  brick,  tile,  or  pottery, 
according  to  which  the  properties  of  the  clay  may  indicate  it  to  be  best  suited.  Inci- 
dentally the  working  of  plaster  of  Paris  now  receives  consideration,  as  each  student 
needs  molds  in  which  to  form  his  ware  and  must  prepare  them  for  himself. 

The  compounding  and  preparation  of  white  clay  bodies  are  next  studied,  the  entire 
range  of  compositions  and  temperature  being  covered.  Various  series  are  assigned 
to  groups  of  three  students,  the  investigations  being  planned  in  three  variable  series. 
The  results  of  the  whole  class  are  then  collected,  and  studied  in  soninar,  every  stu- 
dent contributing  something  and  receiving  in  return  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  all 
of  his  fellows. 

The  manufacture  of  refractory  wares,  as  ^re  brick,  muffles,  and  saggers  is  next 
studied.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  fire  clay  of  which  he  must  determine  the  refrac- 
tory value, r the  working  properties  and  the  resistance  to  distortion  with  repeated 
heat  treatment  under  load.  For  this  purpose  each  student  must  calcine  part  of  his 
assigned  clay,  and  crush  to  various  sizes.  Mixtures  of  various  proportions  of  the  raw 
and  calcined  clay  are  then  made  into  standard  laboratory  fllaggers,  and  used  for  the 
burning  of  the  various  wares.  Warping  and  cracking  tendencies  are  considered  and 
also  drying  efficiency  and  the  results  tabulated  for  the  use  of  the  entire  class.  From 
the  data  obtained,  the  most  desirable  mixtures  for  saggers,  muffles,  and  fire  brick 
are  chosen  and  these  choices  are  tested  and  the  decisions  confirmed  by  subsequent 
tests. 

Instruction,  demonstrations,  and  actual  practice  in  kiln  firing  are  provided  in 
the  filing  of  the  different  series  of  clay  products.  In  each  bum,  students  are  assigned 
to  have  charge  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  results  obtained.  Every  kiln  burned 
is  equipped  with  draft  gauge,  thermocouple,  and  recording  galvanometer,  pyro- 
metric  cones,  atid  shrinkage  discs,  so  that  ample  practice  in  using  these  guides  in 
kiln  firing  is  provided.  For  efficiency  of  operation,  the  exercises  on  mold  making 
and  sagger  making  are  carried  on  over  a  long  period,  so  that  the  students  may  occupy 
spare  time.  After  completing  the  study  of  whiteware  bodies,  glaze  making  is  begun. 
The  first  one  undertaken  is  the  Bristol  glaze.  This  is  investigated  from  two  view- 
points, viz,  the  chemical  formul®  and  the  supposed  mineralogical  norms.  The  work 
is  divided  into  series  and  apportioned  to  groups  of  three  students  each,  who  design 
their  study  on  a  three  variable  plan.  Provision  for  trials  on  which  to  apply  the 
Bristol  glazes  was  made  by  preparing  an  excess  of  stoneware  clay  trials  when  clays 
of  that  class  were  being  studied.  The  Bristol  glaze  studies  are  burned  in  both  gas 
and  coal  fired  kilns,  since  the  firing  treatment  has  a  distinct  influence  upon  the  appear- 
ance and  ph3rsical  properties  of  these  glazes.  The  results  obtained  are  studied  in 
seminar  by  the  entire  class.  The  range  of  colors  possible  in  Bristol  glazes  is  next 
studied,  and  the  application  of  white  or  colored  engobee  between  the  body  and  the 
glaze  is  also  studied  here,  since  this  practice  is  common  in  terra  cotta  and  cooking 
wares,  for  which  stoneware  clays  and  Bristol  glazes  are  extensively  used. 

Porcelain  glazes  are  next  taken  up,  the  methods  followed  being  as  in  the  Bristol 
glaze  study.  The  porcelain  body  trials  made  during  the  study  of  whiteware  bodies 
are  now  employed  in  this  study.  The  variation  in  vitrification  temperature,  due 
to  the  variation  in  composition  of  the  porcelain  trials  provides  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
peratures of  maturity  and  this  same  range  of  temperature  of  maturity  exists  in  the 
porcelain  glazes,  so  that  with  care  a  glaze  may  be  chosen  to  fit  every  body.  The 
comparison  of  low-fire  biscuit  vs.  single-fire  is  made  by  biscuiting  specimens  at  low 
temperature  prior  to  glazing.  European  vs.  American  factCNry  practice  is  thus  com- 
pared. Finally  the  coloring  of  porcelain  glazes  is  demonstrated  by  introduction 
of  the  metallic  oxides  into  those  glazes  which  have  previously  been  proven  adaptable. 
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The  imw  glaaes  uoliig  lead  oxide  ar^  next  studied.    The  application  of  tbiB  group 

of  ffum  to  colored  wall  tile,  cheap  majolica,  red  clay  cooking  ware  and  so  many 

other  ptoduefes  makes  its  study  specially  important.  The  range  of  permissible 
miation  ib  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  was  followed  in  the  previous  studies. 
Unglaied  wall  tUe,  secured  in  quantity  from  a  reputable  manufacturer,  is  used  for 
itodying  thia  tjrpe  of  glaae,  as  the  production  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  this  sort  of 
ware  would  involve  too  much  labor  for  the  students.  The  color  possibilities  of  this 
t^  of  glases  ia  enormous,  and  involves  a  study  of  all  the  metallic  oxides  which 
farm  colored  silicates. 

Fritted  glaaes  with  and  without  lead  oxide  are  next  studied  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  followed  in  previous  studies.  This  type  of  glaze  has  a  more  restricted  appli- 
cation, and  the  permissible  limits  of  variation  are  much  narrower,  but  the  fact  that 
It  is  used  on  the  most  expensive  wares  demands  that  its  study  be  very  thorough. 
The  diief  applications  of  this  type  of  glaze  are  for  white  wall  tile,  for  table  wares,  and 
for  fine  faience.  The  test  pieces  employed  are,  therefore,  wall  tile,  and  small  dishes 
seemed  for  this  purpose  in  the  unglazed  state.  Fritted  glazes  are  sometimes  tinted 
but  rarely  highly  colored,  and  this  demands  a  separate  study  from  that  called  for 
in  raw  lead  glases,  although  the  range  of  temperatures  for  these  types  of  glazes  are 
veryamilar. 

The  manufacture  of  ceramic  colors,  to  be  applied  under  and  over  the  glaze  is  taken 
up  and  each  member  of  the  class  must  produce  a  satisfactory  color. 

Library  references  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  being  studied  are  assigned  with 
each  exerdse  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost,  which  would  be  the  case  otherwise  as  a  wide 
difference  in  speed  and  eflSiciency  exists  among  the  members  of  every  laboratory  class. 
In  aU  the  laboratory  work  described,  which  runs  through  the  entire  year,  quality  as 
wen  as  quantity  of  work  done  is  very  carefully  considered.  An  unsuccessful  bum 
requires  that  the  men  responsible  shall  repeat  the  bum,  without  credit  for  the  time 
occupied,  until  a  successful  bum  results. 

For  those  students  who  elect  it,  a  course  in  cement  manufacture  is  also  offered,  con- 
ofltbgof  lectures  and  demonstrations  covering  hydraiilidty,  compounding,  manure- 
ture  and  testing  of  natural  and  Portland  cements  and  other  hydraulic  bodies.  This 
course  may  be  substituted  for  that  portion  of  the  laboratory  course  just  described 
which  deals  with  glazes.  A  laboratory  equipment  consisting  of  apparatus  for  mixing, 
burning,  and  grinding  cement  clinker  is  installed  in  the  department  for  this  course. 

A  thesis,  required  of  each  student  as  a  requisite  to  graduation,  consisting  of  an  inves- 
tigation, designed  and  carried  to  completion  by  the  student,  uses  a  considerable  part 
(A  Ms  time  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  course.  The  subject  must  be  strictly  within 
the  field  of  ceramic  engineering,  and  the  report  of  the  work  done  and  results  obtained 
must  be  presented  in  a  typewritten  and  bound  form,  and  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
the  cmmic  department  before  graduation  will  be  considered  by  the  &culty  and  trus- 
tees of  the  university. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instmction  in  ceramic  engineering  as 
now  conducted.  Additional  courses,  dealing  with  the  technology  of  glass  manufac- 
tnre,  and  of  enameled  metal  ware  manufocture,  have  been  given  from  time  to  time, 
but  always  as  special  work  for  maturer  students.  Such  coiuses  in  glass  and  enamel 
numufocture  could  be  combined  to  advantage,  and  given  as  an  alternative  for  the 
entire  laboratory  course  in  bodies  and  glazes,  but  this  is  not  yet  regularly  done. 

The  object  of  the  curriculum  is  distinctly  professional.  It  does  not  give  or  pretend 
to  give  manual  skill  in  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  clay  modeling,  forming  or  decorating. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  technology—the  engineering,  both  civil,  mechanical  and  chemical — 
which  is  used  in  the  clay  and  aUied  silicate  industries. 

The  recipient  of  such  a  course  is  trained  as  an  engineer  first  and  as  a  ceramic  special- 
ist second.    In  the  special  work  the  constant  effort  is  to  make  this  work  the  medium 
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for  the  development  of  logical  power,  initiati^^  and  ability  to  use  the  principles  of 
sound  engineering  and  sound  science. 

The  course  has  never  been  popularized  by  leniency  as  r^ards  requirements.  On 
the  contrary  its  severity  has  caused  it  to  be  looked  on  ifrith  suspicion  by  most  students. 

Those  students  who  have  completed  the  course  have  been  notably  successful.  At  a 
recent  gathering  at  which  about  forty  ceramic  engineers  were  present  and  which  was 
only  representative  as  regards  the  standing  of  the  men  a  canvas  was  made  as  regards 
earning  ability.  The  result  showed  3  men  receiving  $4,000  or  more  per  year,  8  men 
$3,000  to  $4,000  per  year,  5  men  receiving  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year,  4  men  receiving 
$2,000  to  $2,500  per  year,  14  men  receiving  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  year,  3  men  receiving 
$1,000  to  $1,500  per  year,  and  2  men  receiving  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  Seven  of 
these  men  had  been  graduated  two  or  three  years  and  2  had  been  graduated  less  than 
one  year.  The  average  time  out  of  college  was  seven  years  and  the  average  salary 
was  $2,667  per  year.    The  average  age  at  graduation  was  24.1  years. 

In  the  21  years  of  the  existence  of  the  department,  98  men  have  been  graduated. 
The  largest  class  consisted  of  14  men.  For  several  years  the  number  of  graduates  has 
been  6  to  9  men. 

The  classification  of  the  graduates  as  regards  branches  of  clay  working  in  which  they 
are  engaged  shows:  Crude  ceramics,  32;  architectural  ceramics,  14;  fine  ceramics,  13; 
refractory  wares,  13;  cement,  glass  and  metal  enameling,  7;  special  branches  of  cera- 
mics, including  executives  and  teachers,  12;  graduates  who  are  not  engaged  in  ceram- 
ics or  allied  work,  7. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  gaining  increased  recognition  from  year  to  year  and  many 
branches  of  clay  working  which  refused  recognition  to  college  trained  men  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  come  to  depend  upon  ceramic  engineers  almost  exclusively 
for  technical  control  of  their  plant  operations. 

The  demand  for  ceramic  specialists  is  not  supplied  exclusively  by  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  111.,  and  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  have  courses  in  ceramic  engineering.  The  New  York  School  of  Clay  Working 
at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  the  New  Jersey  School  of  Clay  Working  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  have  ceramic  courses,  but  are  not  equipped  to  furnish  all  of  the  associated 
engineering  training  given  in  the  engineering  colleges  of  State  universities.  Several 
other  universitieB  and  collies  give  limited  instruction  in  ceramics  in  connection  with 
other  courses. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  founded  in  1899  for  the  dissemination  of  ceramic 
knowledge  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  about  20  to  more  than  500  active  and 
associates.  The  annual  publication  of  ceramic  researches  has  grown  from  about  100 
pages  to  a  volume  averaging  more  than  800  pages  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
technical  quality  of  the  contents. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  firmly  established  as  an  applied  science.  Its  influence 
upon  the  clayworking  industries  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  more  pronounced 
each  year,  and  in  the  minds  of  discerning  observers,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  have  as  important  a  place  in  the  engineering  world  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineerii^. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

By  M.  C.  WHITAKER, 

Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering ^  Columbia  University ,  New  York. 

The  conversion  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  into  useful  materials  and  the 
S3aithesis  of  products  of  \'alue  from  wastes  are  the  most  fruitful  means  of  creating  both 
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individual  and  national  wealth.  Thus  it  ip  that  the  economic  stability  and  the  pros- 
perity of  any  nation  are  rated  by  tiie  variety,  degree  of  development,  and  extent  of 
its  manufacturing  industries.  li^dtJgtnal  development  is  now  assuming  a  new  and 
Bupremely  important  significau^e,  since  the  daily  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  war  in 
Europe  points  with  incisive  clearness  to  the  manufacturing  industries  as  being  most 
essential  and  most  vital  factors,  not  only  in  maintaining  commercial  independence, 
but  also  as  the  foundation  upon  which  depends  national  self-preservation.  A  nation 
wi&out  a  well  developed  and  evenly  balanced  industrial  system  extends  a  standing 
iavitation  to  the  foreigner  to  come  in  and  exploit  its  resources,  and  it  may  even  be 
marked  for  political  annexation  in  times  of  great  international  upheavals. 

Chemical  science  is  now  becoming  recognized  as  the  foundation  upon  which  many 
of  the  most  important  and  most  fundamental  manufacturing  industries  depend. 
This  dependence  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  layman  although  it  has  long  been  well 
known  to  the  technologist. 

The  education  of  men  who  will  ultimately  direct  those  manufacturing  processes 
based  upon  the  applications  of  chemistry,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
special  problems  for  the  modem  technical  school.  EflSciency  and  stability  in  industry 
will  exist  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  young  men  to  manage  the  great  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country.  Modem 
chemical  industry  calls  for  a  class  of  men  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  engineering 
talents  have  been  developed,  and  who  have  been  trained  to  apply  engineering  methods 
to  production  operations  rather  than  to  look  upon  such  manufacturing  processes  simply 
as  elaborations  of  laboratory  methods  and  appliances.  This  places  a  great  burden 
of  responsibility  upon  the  educators  who  plan  the  courses  and  give  the  instruction  to 
men  for  service  in  our  industries. 

The  training  of  chemical  engineers  has  been  a  much-discussed  subject  in  recent 
years,  especially  among  members  of  the  chemical  profession.  There  are  those  who  are 
content  to  end  their  instruction  with  the  test  tube  and  the  beaker,  and  vamiah  over  as 
immaterial  or  unimportant  the  stupendous  engineering  problems  which  lie  between 
the  laboratory  reactions  and  their  successful  industrial  applications.  The  supporters 
of  this  view  are  laigely  recniited  from  those  chemists  who  have  had  little  or  no  exper- 
ience in  industrial  development.  They  speak  without  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved  or  experience  with  the  quality  or  kind  of  talent  required  in  their  solution, 
and  are  unable  to  draw  obvious  conclusions  from  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  strugg^ 
invariably  encountered  in  developing  industrial  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  membersof  the  profession  who  know  by  experience, 
often  gained  after  leaving  college,  at  great  expense  in  both  time  and  money,  that  the 
higlieet  type  of  training  and  talent  is  required  for  the  elaboration  of  chemical  principles 
into  chemical  processes,  just  as.it  has  been  required  to  adapt  the  principles  taugfht  in 
physics  and  thermodynamics  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
profession. 

The  chemist,  with  characteristic  conservatism,  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  point 
at  which  the  laboratory  study  of  chemical  principles  ends,  and  the  problems  of 
engineering  application  begin.  He  has  maintained  that  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  chemistry  and  physics  was  sufficient  training  for  the  men  going  into  chemical  indus- 
try, and  that  such  men  would  get  the  ''industrial  application"  from  the  Industries 
themselves.  As  a  consequence  of  this  view,  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  sent 
into  chemical  plants,  who  have  never  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  never  having  used,  the 
most  common  works  equipment,  such  as  filter  presses,  vacuum  pans,  stills,  pumps, 
siphons,  furnaces,  etc.,  who  have  never  carried  through  an  industrial  cycle  of  opera- 
tions, or  who  have  no  conception  of  the  methods  of  attacking  a  problem  involving  oper- 
ating losses  and  gains,  volume  and  output,  cost  and  control,  materials  of  construction, 
or  the  elements  of  industrial  principles.  The  plight  of  these  men  entering  a  factory  is 
comparable  to  that  of  a  mechanical  engineering  graduate  T^ho  might  go  into  his  field 
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well  trained  in  mechanics  aiJthwiiiudj  imiicg,  but  without  ever  having  seen  a  steam 
engine,  gas  engine,  boUer,  pump,  turblmt  ^  ^  oOmpressor;  and  never  having  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  applications  of  phyaioBd  sd^^iiQe,  in  combination  with  the  princi- 
ples of  engineering  operations,  to  the  fundamental  to^  of  his  trade. 

For  30  years  professors  of  physics  maintained  that  tlVSre  was  no  need  of  schools  of 
electrical  engineering  because  physicists  could  and  did  teach  the  principles  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  that  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  industrial  work; 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  that  time  the  profession  of  electrical  engineering 
and  the  electrical  industries  made  no  important  advances.  It  was  not  until  the 
facts  and  principles  taught  in  physics  were  balanced  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  industry,  which  are  fully  as  numerous  and  fundamental  as  those  of  science,  and 
the  tro  brought  together  by  self-made  electrical  engineers  for  the  solution  of  each 
problem  from  the  standpoint  oC  its  composite  scientific  and  engineering  needs, 
rather  than  from  its  single-phase  scientific  requirements,  that  the  real  progress  in 
this  profession  began.  This  policy  soon  led  to  the  modem  electrical  engineering 
school,  which  has  placed  America  at  the  head  of  the  world's  achievements  in  this 
industry. 

Training  in  chemistry  and  physics  and  other  fundamental  sciences  is  an  essen- 
tial groundwork  upon  which  to  build  the  training  of  chemical  engineers,  but  such 
training  alone,  unsupplemented  by  thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the 
correlation  of  these  fundamentals  with  the  principles  of  industry,  will  not  make  a 
chemical  engineer  any  more  than  courses  in  mineralogy  and  geology  alone  will  make  a 
mining  engineer,  courses  in  electricity  and  magnetism  an  electiical  engineer,  or 
coones  in  trigonometry  and  strength  of  materials  a  civil  engineer. 

Chemical  engineering  courses  must  eventually  teach  men  to  use  engineering  meth- 
ods, engineering  appliances,  and  the  focts  and  principles  of  industrial  experience  in 
solving  industrial  chemical  problems  and  carrying  on  chemical  processes.  These 
engineering  requirements  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  test  tube,  beaker,  or  funnel  of  the 
chemical,  laboratory  any  more  than  steam,  h/draulic  and  electric  machinery,  and 
melhods  of  application  are  to  be  found  in  the  physics  laboratory.  Mechaniod  and 
electrical  engineers  long  ago  recognized  the  difference  between  the  equipment  and 
environment  needed  for  studying  the  application  fit  the  fundamental  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  engineering  problems,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  study  of  laws  and 
principles.  Laboratories,  equipped  with  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  appli- 
ances, have  been  established  for  many  years  to  meet  these  needs,  but  the  corre- 
sponding chemical  engineering  laboratories  have  been  sadly  lacking. 

liany  schools  have  not  met  the  problem  of  chemical  engineering  education  with  th( 
open ,  frank,  logical  analysis  its  importance  seems  to  deserve.  They  have  avoided  the 
real  issue  by  doctoring  up  the  course  in  chemistry  with  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
direction  of  engineering,  or  in  some  cases  simply  by  changing  the  name  of  the  course 
from  that  of  chemistry  to  that  of  chemical  engineering.  They  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  developing  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research  in  chemical 
engineering,  comparable  with  those  so  long  and  successfully  used  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  metallurgical  engineering. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  rapid  advancement  in  all  engineering  sciences  has 
put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  student.  The  time  allotted  (usually  four  years)  has  re- 
mained constant,  while  the  ground  to  be  covered  has  been  greatly  increased*  The 
high  schools  have  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  severe  requirements  of  the 
technical-school  entrance  examinations,  but  these  preparatwy  schools  seem  also  to 
have  reached  their  limit  and  are  no  loiter  able  adequately  to  prepare  young  men  to 
complete  a  thorough  engineering  course  in  lour  years  without  undue  strain. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods  of  solving  the  time  difficulty:  (1)  a  reduction  in 
the  amoimt  of  material  presented  in  the  technical  course,  or  (2)  an  increase  in  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  post-high-school  training.    In  many  technical  courses  the  academic 
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eoibjects  are  being  eUminated  from  the  curriculum  to  the  great  loes  of  the  student's 
general  scfaolarahip;  in  other  institutions  fundamentals  are  superfidalized  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  graduate  lacks  the  necessary  foundation  on  which  to  develop;  in  still 
odier  engineering  courses,  cultural  and  fundamental  subjects  are  retained  and  engi- 
neering applications  neglected .  The  obvious  remedy  to  meet  this  deplorable  situation 
is  to  give  the  student  more  time  and  better  facilities  in  order  to  fulfill  the  present 
demands. 

The  problems  ol  chemical  engineering  education  have  been  given  the  most  careful 
study  by  the  engineering  faculty  of  Columbia  University.  Prominent  engineers  have 
been  consulted  freely  and  the  entire  question  has  been  approached  on  its  broadest  and 
most  compiehensive  basis.  It  is  felt  that  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  courses  of  instruction  which  have  been  adopted,  and  the  laboratory 
ftdlities  which  have  been  provided  for  the  training  of  chemical  engineers,  may  be  <^ 
interest. 

The  chemical  engineering  course  at  Columbia  University  is  now  a  po6tf;raduate 
proiomional  course  and  will  require  at  least  three  years  of  approved  collegiate  or 
scientific  school  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  for  admission.  The  purpose  of  this 
increase  in  entrance  requirement  is  not  only  to  provide  better  and  broader  general 
and  fundamental  scientific  training  for  the  students,  but  also  to  place  the  work  upon 
the  same  high  professional  plane  as  that  of  law  and  medicine.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  for  several  yean  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  engineering  schools 
mX  Columbia  were  college  graduates,  and  therefore  really  postrgraduate  students. 

The  college  training,  taken  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for  this  new  post-graduate 
course,  must  necessarily  include  physics,  chenustry,  and  fundamental  mathematics, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  college  courses.  A  properly  arranged  curriculum,  somewhat 
akmg  the  lines  of  that  suggested  below,  may  be  completed  in  three  or  four  yean. 

FREPAa&TORT  TBAINING. 
CHKMISTBT. 

General  dumutry.—A  continuation  of  the  study  of  general  chemistry,  with  particular 
reference  to  descriptive  chemistry,  and  a  more  advanced  and  systematic  discussion  of 
the  general  principles  and  their  applications.  It  affords  also  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion lor  qualitative  analysis. 

QualUative  analyns, — This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  inorganic 
qualitative  analysis,  based  upon  the  principles  of  modem  chemistry. 


(a)  Elements  of  mechanical  drafting — Use  of  instruments;  plane  problems;  free- 
hand lettering;  dimensioning;  (6)  Projections— Orthographic  projection;  intersec- 
tions; developments;  problems  in  descriptive  geometry ;  isometric  projection;  cabi- 
net projection;  (c)  Machine  drafting — Conventional  signs  for  materials  of  construction ; 
sketching  of  machine  details.  Working  drawings;  tracings;  blue  printing;  (d)  Topog- 
raphy— Conventional  signs;  hill  shading;  mapping. 

DSSCBiraVB  OXOMXTBT. 

IVoblems  on  point,  line,  and  plane;  classification  of  surfaces;  tangent  planes  to 
single  curved  sur&ces  and  surfeK^es  of  revolutions;  intersections;  developments; 
warped  surfaces. 

■NOUBH. 

Bngliih  A, — ^Review  of  principles  of  English  composition,  developed  in  individua 
conferences.    Assigned  weekly  readings  and  classroom  discussion. 

68486— 17— VOL  v ^3 
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EnglM  B. — ^A  course  of  intenaive  study  of  representative  English  authors.  Reports 
on  reading  and  ckflsroom  work  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

HXSTOBT,  B00NO1CIC8,  AKI>  POUnCS. 

HtBtory  A;  Modem  history. — ^A  fundamental  course  in  the  politics  and  society  of 
modem  times;  treats  of  the  commercial  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  of  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  and  lays  special 
emi^iasis  upon  current  national  and  international  problems  in  Eiux)pe  and  in  the 
United  States, 

Oovamment  tmd  induHry.—k  course  designed  for  students  who  wi^  to  gain  an  insight 
into  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  knowledge  as  to  the  relations  of 
government  and  industry. 

OovemmerU  and  industry. — Lectures,  reading,  and  textbook  discussion.  In  this 
course  the  fundamental  prindpLes  of  economics  are  studied,  with  particular  reference 
to  their  application  to  current  economic  and  social  problems  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  students  in  engineering. 


Algebra.— Tiwi  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  permutations  and  combinations, 
determinants,  complex  numbers,  the  theory  of  equations,  and  partial  fractions. 

Analytical  geometry. — This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  coordinate  systems, 
transformations,  loci  and  their  equations,  with  particular  reference  to  the  straight 
line  and  conic  sections,  and  the  elements  of  three-dimensional  geometry. 

Calculus. — ^First  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Calculus. — ^A.  continuation  of  the  above,  with  further  applications  to  geometry, 
physics,  and  mechanics,  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations. 

mmaALOOT. 

General  mineralogy.— -The  character  and  laws  of  minerals  and  crystals.  The  sight 
recognition  and  determination  of  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  and  the  great 
ores. 

MODXBN  LANQUAOBS. 

Frenth. — ^Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  French  history  and  scientific 
French.    Courses  are  conducted  entirely  in  French. 

n&e  work  consists  of  summing  up  notes  taken  in  the  daasroom,  making  oral 
reports  on  assigned  reading,  and  writing  weekly  French  compositions  based  on  the 
work  done  during  the  week. 

Oerman.—A  special  course  in  sdeatific  German  based  on  the  intermediate  entrance 
requirements. 

SparMi.—By  special  permisaion  a  student  with  good  linguistic  training  may  offer 
Spanish  instead  of  French  or  German. 

FHILOSOPHT. 

The  principles  of  science.  The  first  half  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
elements  of  logic,  inductive  and  deductive,  with  practical  exercise  in  the  application 
of  logical  principles.  The  second  half  considers  the  application  of  these  prindples 
in  sdentific  investigation,  and  includes  a  careful  examination  of  leading  sdentific 
concepts,  such  as  matter,  energy,  cause,  law,  purpose,  evolution,  etc. 

PHTSIGAL  XDUG4TE0N. 

Elementary  graded  gymnastics,  athletics,  swimming,  and  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene. 
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PAyrici. — Gener&l  phyrics:  Mecbanics,  wave  motkm.  MecbaaiGB:  Newton's  laws 
of  motion;  accelerated  linear  and  angular  motions;  dimensons;  syBtems  of  weights 
and  meaBuree;  energy,  work,  power;  transformations  of  energy;  conservation  of  energy; 
cnrrilinear  motion,  with  applications;  gravitation ;  linear  and  simple  angular  harmonic 
noCioii;  pendulum;  dastidty;  elements  of  hydrostatics;  molecular  properties  of 
liquidB,  properties  of  gases;  wave  motion,  including  a  general  discussion  of  reflection, 
refraction,  interference,  resonance. 

JEbcrt  and  light. — ^Heat:  Nature  of  heat;  erpansion;  thermometry  and  pyrometry; 
calorimetry;  specific  heat;  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  change  of  state;  saturated 
▼apotB  and  hygrometry;  continuity  of  state  and  liquefaction  of  gases;  conduction; 
convection;  radiation.  light:  General  discussion  of  the  wave  theory;  reflection; 
refnM;ti0n;  total  reflection;  index  of  refraction  and  its  measurement;  lenses;  dia- 
peraon;  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration;  optical  instruments;  photometry;  color; 
huninescence;  spectrum  analyab;  problems  of  illumination;  polariiation  of  light. 

EUdtnciJtif. — Phenomena  of  electrostatics;  capacity  and  condenses;  electrometers; 
cmrout  ^ectridty  and  methods  of  production;  Ohm's  law,  with  applications;  Joule's 
law;  measurement  of  e.  m.  f.,  current,  resistance,  power,  and  capacity;  thermo^ 
electricity;  magnetic  action  of  currents,  with  applications;  electrical  units;  electro* 
magnetic  induction;  inductance. 

Paries. — Physical  laboratory.  This  course  consists  of  quantitative  experiments, 
with  reports  in  mechanics,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Methods  of  com- 
putation, plotting,  and  the  precision  of  measurements  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  experiments. 

8Uttia. — Goplanar  statics  is  treated  by  both  algebraic  and  graphical  methods. 

Wood  turning  and  paUem  making, — Shop  work,  demonstrations  and  shop  visits . 
TIm  coBstniction  of  typical  patterns  and  core  boxes,  solid,  spUt,  and  piece,  involving 
the  nae  of  bench  tools  and  turning  lathe. 

Mdding  and  foundry  pfoetice. — Shop  work,  demonstrationa  and  shop  visits.  Bench 
molding  with  type  patterns,  swept  work  in  green  sand  and  loam,  and  molding  in  dry 
■and. 

MaMne  work.— Sharp  work,  demonstrations,  practical  work  with  the  lathe,  planer, 
drill,  ahaper,  milling  machine,  grinder,  and  turret  lathe.  Aasembling,  erection,  and 
rigger's  work. 

Forging. — &iap  wofk,  demonstrations.  Management  of  fire,  shaping,  drawing, 
vpeetting,  swaging,  welding,  tempering,  and  die  forging.  Work  on  drop  and  helve 
liammctB. 

SUaVJETlNO  (KLBCnYX). 

T%eorg  of  rarv^tn^.— Methods  of  measuring  angles  and  distances.  Cumulative 
and  compensating  errors,  and  corrections  to  be  applied.  Limite  of  precision.  Use, 
care,  and  adjustmoit  of  the  engineer's  transit,  level,  and  oompaas.  Magnetic  decli- 
nation and  variation.  Local  attraction.  Relocation  of  old  lines  by  compass  bearings. 
Erroneous  standards.  Surplus  and  deficiency.  Significance  of  moniunents.  Trav- 
enes;  computationa  of  area  and  error  of  closure.  Laying  out  and  dividing  up  land. 
System  of  public  land  surveys.  Topographic  surveys;  transit  stadia  and  plane  table 
Bethodfl.  Triangulation.  City  surveying,  subdivision,  and  resurveys.  Interpre- 
tation of  deed  descriptions.    Textbook:  Tracy's  Plane  Surveying. 
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POST-ORADUATS  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  COURSE. 

The  poet-graduate  wmrk  in  chemical  engineerlDg  has  been  laid  out  as  follo¥re: 


Hotin. 


ChM. 


Lsbon- 
tory. 


WlBm  YSAB. 

First  half-vear: 

Organic  cbemlstrr 

Qiiantitativ«»  analysis 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering. .. . 

Power  machinery 

Statics  and  dynamics 

Physical  lalioratory 


131 


Second  half>year: 
Organic  cbemi 
Ri^[ineerinR  and  fuel  laboratory. 


QuantitatiTe  analysiji. 
Industrial  chemistry. . 
Electrical  machinery. . 

Towtac  machinery 

Statics  and  dynamics. 


Bummer  work: 

Factory  inspection 2  weeks. 

Shop  practice  in  industrial  shops 6  weeks. 


First  half-year: 

Organic  chemistry 

Resistance  of  materials 

Hj'draulics 

Elements  of  A.  C.  engineering.. 

D.  C,  machine  lattoratory 

Machine  elements 

Fnglneering  thermodynamics . . 


SECOND  TEAS. 


15 


Second  half-y 

Physical  Che]  

Advanced  Industnal  chemistry.. 

A.  (\  machine  laboratory 

Machine  elemen  ts 

Hydraulic  laboratory 

EngineerlujF  thermodynamics . . . 
Assaying 


Summer  work: 

Chemical  enginecrlnF  laboratory 5  weeks. 

Mechanical  engineering  laboratory 3  weeks . 

THIRD  YEAH. 

First  half-year: 

Organic  analysis i 

Chemistry  of  food  and  sanitation 

Industrial  chemistry 

Factory  inspection 

Chemical  factory  machinery 

Gas  power 

Introduction  to  metallurgy 

Metallurgy  of  copper 

Metallurgy  of  I  ron  and  steel 


IS 


Second  half-year: 

Industrial  electrochemistry.... 
C  hemical  factory  management 
Factory  inspection  and  design 

Industrial  conferences 

Stoam  power 


Metalhirgy  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  sine. 
Metallogranhy  of  iron,  steel,  etc 
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CHEMICAL  BNOINEEBING  LABORATORIES. 

These  laboratoiiee  occupy  tlie  two  lower  floors  of  the  Havemeyer  Building,  where 
accommodatioDs  have  been  provided  for  the  general  chemical  engineering  laboratory, 
electrochemistry  laboratory,  furnace  room,  engineering  and  fuel  chemistry  labora- 
tory, industrial  research  laboratories,  machine  and  pipe  shops,  etc. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  with  appliances  to  illustrate  the 
fundamental  chemical  engineering  operations,  such  as  tanks,  filter  presses,  pumps, 
siphons,  vacuum  dryer  and  condensers,  multiple  effect  evaporators,  column  still, 
condensers,  and  extractors,  centrifugals,  clarifiers,  etc. 

The  electrochemical  laboratory  contains  the  standard  types  of  electric  furnaces 
and  is  fully  equipped  for  all  lines  of  electrolytic  work.  Motor  generator  sets  are  pro- 
vided for  supplying  various  voltages,  and  an  independent  motor  generator  has  been 
installed  for  electric  furnace  work. 

The  engineering  and  fuel  chemistry  laboratory  is  provided  with  all  of  the  appliances 
for  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuel  analyses,  including  the  determination  of  the  calo- 
rific value,  boiler  water  analysis  and  purification,  oil  distillation,  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation. This  equipment  includes  all  standard  varieties  of  bomb  and  gas  calorimeters 
and  the  instruction  is  directed  on  the  basis  of  the  most  approved  standard  methods 
developed  by  the  technical  societies  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Industrial  research  work  is  carried  on  in  the  group  of  private  laboratories  where 
the  fundamental  work  is  developed,  after  which  the  investigator  avails  himself  of 
the  commercial  equipment  installed  in  the  general  laboratories.  The  problems 
aiioiiig  as  a  result  of  transferring  operations  from  the  laboratory  to  the  factory,  may 
here  be  met  and  solved  by  the  hands  of  the  investigator,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
failure  by  being  delivered  in  incomplete  form  into  the  unsympathetic  hands  of  the 
works  foreman. 

Students  are  given  the  greatest  possible  liberty  in  the  methods  of  handling  their 
problems,  and  are  allowed  to  make  mistakes  and  get  experience.  They  soon  become 
familiar  with  the  limitations  of  the  appliances,  and  learn  to  exercise  engineering 
judgment  in  the  study  of  problems  of  apparatus  and  process  design . 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  course  as  outlined  nor  the  laboratory  described 
is  in  any  sense  intended  to  train  men  as  artisans  or  skilled  operators.  Familiarity 
with  the  equipment  of  such  a  laboratory  will  give  young  men  that  general  facility  of 
application  which  otherwise  could  be  gained  only  by  long  experience  under  the 
most  favorable  industrial  conditions. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  new  principles  now  being  introduced  at  Colum- 
bia into  the  education  of  chemical  engineers,  based  primarily  upon  a  broad  and 
thorough  fundamental  education,  will  enable  men  to  assume  with  greater  success 
the  burden  of  developing  adequate  chemical  industries  to  conserve  the  natural 
lesourcee  and  enhance  the  industrial  and  economical  strength  of  the  western  conti- 
nents. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ELECTBICAL  ENGINEERING. 

By  DUGALD  C.  JACKSON. 

Pro/e99or  ofEleetrioal  Engineering,  MaseadiueeUe  InetUute  of  Technology, 

In  the  American  engineering  schools  must  be  recognized  professional  schools  of 
distinctly  advanced  grade  CQcrespondii:^  to  the  schools  of  the  more  ancient  profes- 
iimB  of  medidne,  law,  and  theology.  With  marked  sympathy  for  artisanship  in 
its  most  useful  forms,  their  practices  and  ideals  are  fully  distinct  from  schools  of 
skilled  artisanahip  such  as  are  in  certain  countries  known  as  engineering  schools; 
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and  the  preparatory  studies  required  to  make  students  eligible  to  enter  their  courseB 
of  instruction  definitely  contain  much  work  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  in 
addition  to  an  optional  range  of  studies  in  the  modem  languages,  economics  and 
civics,  history,  and  the  classics.  That  is,  the  American  engineering  schools  are 
professional  schools  of  university  order,  as  the  term  university  is  known  internation- 
ally. This  form  of  the  engineering  schools  in  America  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  development,  which  has  brought  them  to  educational  characteristics  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  £cole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es  and  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  of 
Paris. 

Originating  with  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  earlier  American 
engineering  schools  first  treated  of  what  we  now  term  "civil  engineering,''  and  "me- 
chanical engineering''  and  "mining  engineering"  were  later  joined  to  the  fixed 
curricula.  It  was  not  imtil  1882  that  a  formal  course  of  electrical  engineering 
was  established,  and  curiously  enough  this  was  done  independently  and  almost 
simultaneously  in  two  of  our  most  noted  engineering  schools,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  the  engineering  school  of  Cornell  University.  In  each  of 
these  the  first  graduates  completed  their  courses  in  June,  1885.  Thereafter  formal 
courses  of  instruction  in  electrical  engiaeering  were  established  in  most  of  the  educa- 
tional centers  supporting  engineering  schools,  until  there  are  now  95  such  courses 
in  the  land,  embracing  over  8,000  students,  and  from  which  over  19,000  students  have 
graduated.  These  courses  can  not  be  accepted  as  of  equal  rank,  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ably claimed  for  all  that  certain  methods  of  instruction  have  proved  serviceable  and 
are  given  more  or  less  full  acceptance,  depending  upon  the  stability  and  strength 
of  the  organization  and  the  thoroughness  of  preparation  which  may  be  required  of 
entering  studenta 

Fundamentally  there  are  two  principles  lying  at  the  root  of  the  methods  of  our  best 
engineering  schools,  which  are: 

1.  It  is  the  business  of  these  schools  to  train  young  men  into  fertile  and' exact 
thinkers,  guided  by  common  sense,  who  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  natural  laws 
and  of  the  means  for  utilizing  natural  forces  for  the  advantage  of  man  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  business  of  engineering  schools  to 
produce,  not  finished  engineers,  but  young  men  with  a  great  capacity  for  becoming 
engineers,  the  goal  being  attained  by  the  graduates  only  after  years  of  development 
in  the  school  of  life. 

2.  The  problem  facing  the  engineering  schools  is  more  particularly  a  problem  of 
pedagogy  rather  than  a  problem  of  the  engineering  profession.  The  problem  is 
how  to  properly  train  the  etudenU'  powers  to  the  stated  purpose.  It  must  be  grappled 
with  all  the  directness  and  force  of  the  engineers'  best  efforts,  but  it  can  not  be  solved 
as  solely  relating  to  the  engineering  profession. 

Turning  now  toward  electrical  engineering,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  electrical 
engineering  demands  industrial  engineers— men  with  an  industrial  training  of  the 
highest  type,  competent  to  conceive,  organize,  and  direct  extended  industrial  enter- 
prises of  broadly  varied  character.  These  men  must  be  keen,  straightforward  thinkers, 
who  see  things  as  they  are  and  who  are  not  to  be  misled  by  fancies;  they  must  have 
an  extended  and  even  profound  knowledge  of  natural  laws  (more  particularly  of 
those  relating  to  energy  and  its  transformati<ms),  and  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
useful  applications  of  these  laws;  and  they  must  be  acquainted  with  business  methods, 
the  affairs  of  the  business  world,  and  with  the  ways  of  our  fellow  men. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  ask  "What  is  electrical  engineering  that  it  demands 
these  things  of  its  followers?"  1  will  answer.  Electrical  engineering  is  that  Ivanch 
of  the  profession  which  deals  with  the  generation  of  power,  primarily  from  fuel  or 
water,  its  conversion  into  electrical  power  which  may  be  transmitted  and  distributed 
at  will  for  the  service  of  the  industrialist  and  the  householder;  and,  iot  its  fullest 
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oandce,  electrical  engineeriiig  must  embrace  the  pdndples  and  fimdamental  prac* 
tic8B  underlying  all  tlie  great  industries  and  activities  which  it  serves,  and  it  must 
not  shirk  the  centrolliug  problems  of  illumination.  Electrical  engineering  is  now 
master  of  the  methods  of  national  and  international  rapid  intercommunication,  of 
local  transportation,  of  ready  transmission  of  water  or  steam  power  to  a  distance, 
of  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  artificial  illumination,  and  its  service  in  the  indus- 
tries IB  constantly  enlaiging  but  Is  already  probably  incalculable.  This  is  a  vast  ield 
of  science  in  the  industries,  which  brings  under  requisition  the  problems  of  mechaniGS, 
the  characteristics  and  uses  of  materials  and  their  correct  application  to  the  building 
of  actual  structures,  the  laws  of  kinematics  and  the  proceaaes  of  designing  and  using 
machinery,  the  special  principles  of  hydraulics  and  thermodynamics  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  enter  into  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  machines,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  usefulness  of  machines  and  the  efficiencies  of 
various  industries;  and  it  brings  into  association  with  all  these  the  specific  principles 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  ways  in  which  these  principles  may  be  used  in 
practice. 

It  is  only  with  such  definitions  of  the  field  of  electrical  engineering  and  the  scope 
of  engineeringeducationin  mind  thatonecan  truly  approach  a  discussion  of  "methods" 
of  teaching  electrical  engineering.  Lacking  such  definitions,  the  whole  connotative 
picture  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  lacking  guide  posts.  Given  such  definitions,  the 
problem  obtains  definiteness  and  reasonable  predsion.  The  word  method  then  may 
be  applied.  These  definitions  or  ideals  are  theiefore  fundamental  to  this  address. 
^!\^th  them  as  guides  the  word  "  method' '  has  a  meaning  and  leads  directly  to  the  propo- 
aition  that  electrical  engineering  instruction  must,  be  bilateral  in  character,  dealing 
fiiBt  with  processes  of  direct  Ipgic  applied  in  mathematical  forms  to  the  solution  of 
pioblems,  and  second  with  processes  of  reasoning  by  balance  of  evidence  such  as 
are  characteristic  of  the  discussion  of  economic  principles  or  historical  sequences. 
Tlieee  two  processes  of  reasoning  hold  nearly  equal  importance  in  electrical  engineer- 
uigj  in  which  respect  this  branch  of  engineering  differs  widely  from,  for  instance, 
mechanical  engineering,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  mental  processes  of  its  practitionen 
must  be  by  balance  of  evidence  because  the  problems  are  commonly  of  a  complexity 
which  has  not  yet  yielded  to  methods  of  rational  analysis,  thus  leaving  empiridil 
methods  the  only  resort.  Thus,  the  design  of  a  cast  iron  bed  for  a  great  engine  lathe 
deals  with  a  material  of  unhomogeneous  character  which  is  put  under  tension,  com- 
pression and  shear,  in  a  physical  shape  for  which  the  stresses  do  not  yield  directly 
to^nathematical  analysis  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  form  which  is  imposed 
by  the  lequiiements  of  convenience  in  operating  the  complete  machine. 

In  contrast  to  this,  most  of  the  engineering  problems  which  relate  purely  to  elec- 
^icity  and  magnetism  partake  of  the  character  of  problems  of  hydrodynamics  and 
yield  directly  to  rational  processes  of  analysis,  i.  e.,  to  assault  by  direct  logic.  In 
electrical  engineering  teaching  it  is  largely  the  economic  aspects  of  the  |»oblems  or 
the  i»oblems  coming  in  from  the  collateral  branches  of  engineering,  on  account  of 
the  intimacy  with  which  the  electrical  engineer  must  deal  with  the  numerous  branches 
eHmechaniral  industry,  which  call  for  empirical  methods  and  reasoning  by  balance 
o^Bvidence.  These  are  important,  and  therefore  the  methods  of  teaching  in  electrical 
eogineoing  must  be  bilateral,  as  already  said,  first  to  give  the  student  power  in  direct 
Mismiing  and  in  designing  by  so-called  '* rational*'  processes,  and,  second,  to  give  him 
power  in  reasoning  by  balance  of  evidence  and  in  designing  by  so-called  ''empiri- 
cal^ processes.  Along  with  this  goes  hand  in  hand  instruction  of  the  student  in  na- 
tare's  laws  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  instruction  in  the  applications  o£ 
the  methods  of  reasoning  to  minor  but  none  the  less  truly  engineering  problems. 
The  laboratory  is  a  living  force  in  such  instruction,  and  in  it  the  student  must  be 
sabstantially  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  execute  the  tests  or  investigations  as- 
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signed  to  him,  or  much  of  the  merit  of  the  instruction  is  lost.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
carrying  out  the  methods  of  instruction  here  laid  down,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  applied  mechanics  are  central  components  of  the  curriculum;  but  his- 
tory and  economics  have  an  important  part. 

Highly  developed  powers  of  observation  and  induction  go  far  to  develop  a  man's 
success  in  electrical  engineering,  as  in  most  other  professional  branches  and  also  in 
those  branches  of  business  that  are  of  leading  moment.  This  is  a  collateral  reason 
why  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and  applied  mechanics  are  such  important 
studies  for  electrical  engineers.  They  teach  their  sane  followers  to  observe  closely 
and  accurately  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  observed  premises.  But 
an  industrial  engineer  must  also  have  broadly  humanistic  sentiments  and  sympathies, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  reason  by  balance  of  evidence  from  imperfect  premises. 
These  things  being  facts  of  every  day  observation,  what  humanistic  studies  can  we 
rightfully  exclude  from  the  list  useful  as  preparation  for  engineering  professional  life, 
and  what  methods  of  teaching  can  we  exclude  provided  only  that  they  are  directed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  science  and  their  applications,  and  do  not  resort 
mainly  to  descriptive  processes?  Our  solicitude  need  only  be  exercised  to  see  that 
sufficient  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the  historical  and  economic 
studies,  and  the  languages  make  constituent  parts  of  the  curriculum;  and  that  the  spirit 
and  order  in  which  these  are  studied  is  right.  The  physical  sciences,  historical  and 
economic  studies,  and  languages  are  well  represented  in  the  curricula  of  many  of  our 
engineering  schools,  but  there  is  still  a  failure  to  impress  on  the  students'  minds 
that  the  economic  subjects  are  intimately  related  with  the  work  of  the  profession. 

Most  American  engineering  schools  have  undergraduate  curricula  of  four  years  dura- 
tion. To  these  come  large  numbers  of  young  men  from  the  high  schools  and  fitting 
schools,  mostly  from  17  to  19  years  of  age.  They  are  commonly  well  equipped  with 
physical  vigor  and  latent  mental  strength,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  mental 
maturity.  They  cannot  be  plunged  without  loss  into  a  position  of  complete  self- 
reliance  in  their  processes  of  study,  but  commonly  profit  from  a  guiding  hand  which 
shows  the  way  to  self-reliance.  It  is  only  after  a  couple  of  years  of  the  vigorous  life 
of  the  engineering  schools  that  our  American  young  men  can  profit  fully  by  labora- 
tory work,  where  they  are  thrown  mostly  upon  their  own  resources;  but,  having  reached 
this  stage,  their  progress  in  self-reliance  and  effectiveness  for  solving  minor  engineer- 
ing problems  go  hand  in  hand  imder  the  stimulus  of  a  liberal  method  exercised  by  the 
teachers.  The  more  mature  graduates  of  colleges  of  arts  gain  an  equal  independence 
and  effectiveness  in  less  time. 

Bringing  into  the  midst  of  such  laboratory  classes  the  additional  stimulus  of  pro- 
fessional research  carried  on  by  post-graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for  higher 
d^irees  (master  of  science  and  doctor  of  engineering),  and  by  i>aid  research  assistants, 
as  is  done  in  the  electrical  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  introduces  a  final  factor  of  pedagogical  method  that  bids  fair  to  make 
the  experiment  an  ideal  success.  This  plan  is  there  coupled  with  the  classification 
of  students,  without  reflection  on  any,  in  groups  according  to  their  powers,  so  that 
the  quickest  to  aaaimilate  may  go  fonmd  as  rapidly  as  their  powers  permit,  absorbing 
collateral  matter  by  the  way,  while  the  slower  to  aiwimilate  may  cover  all  necessary 
ground  at  a  pace  which  affords  them  adequate  thoroughness.  The  test  of  such  meth- 
ods by  time,  in  the  American  engineering  schools,  is  not  yet  complete.  Indeed 
the  last  steps  are  quite  young  in  our  practice;  but  they  stand  high  by  a  prion  tests, 
and  the  few  years  trial  thus  far  made  indicates  an  ideal  result  from  the  interassocia- 
tion  of  the  undergraduate  labinatory  instruction  by  problems  and  the  postgraduate 
laboratory  research. 
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ESSENTIAL  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  C.  H.  BENJAMIN. 
Dean  Enffineering  Schools,  Purdue  University ,  La  Fayette^  Ind, 

A  paper  on  this  very  comprehenaive  sabject  might  include  an  exhaustive,  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  equipment  neceasary  for  the  proper  education  of  engineering 
students.  Such  a  list,  whUe  interesting,  would  not  answer  the  question  as  to  why 
all  these  things  are  necessary  and  what  part  they  play  in  the  educational  program. 
It  is  better  perhaps  to  discuss  the  reasonable  needs  for  physical  equipment  and  the 
principles  which  should  govern  one  in  its  selection.  ' 

Broadly,  physical  equipment  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  illustrative  and 
operative.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  important.  Illustrative  apparatus  such 
as  models  of  machines  or  structures,  while  useful,  is  hardly  necessary.  Exhibits  of 
raw  and  manufactured  materials  used  in  the  arts  are  instructive  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy  room  which  is  needed  for  live  machinery. 

1.  Operative  equipment, — ^As  a  rule  all  operative  apparatus  should  be  such  as  can 
be  used  by  the  students.  The  use  of  such  apparatus  by  instructors  only,  as  a  means 
of  demonstration,  is  unsatiflfactory  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  high  speed  wood  working  machinery  which  is  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb. 

The  logical  way  for  a  student  to  learn  to  operate  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  by  operating 
it  himself  under  suitable  guidance.  In  general  several  small  machines  are  to  be  pre- 
fened  to  one  laige  one,  as  better  adapted  for  student  use.  The  practice  of  buying 
laige  and  expensive  testing  machines,  engines  or  machine  tools  is  imeconomical. 
The  best  machine  or  engine  for  educational  purposes  Is  usually  the  one  which  can 
be  credited  with  the  most  student-hours  of  actual  use. 

The  test  of  efficiency  should  be  applied  to  educational  apparatus  as  it  is  to  commer- 
cial machinery. 

2.  Classification. — Physical  apparatus  for  education  in  engineering  may  be  classi- 
fied as  to  its  purpose  thus:  (a)  For  testing  materials.  (6)  For  shaping  materials, 
(c)  For  generating  power,  (d)  For  transmitting  power,  (e)  For  heating,  ventilating, 
and  refrigeration. 

3.  TesttTig  Materials  Laboratory. — The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is  such  as  to 
facilitate  the  testing  of  all  materials  which  are  used  in  engineering  construction,  by 
determining  their  strength,  elasticity,  ductility,  etc.,  under  the  various  stresses  due 
to  extension,  compression,  torsion,  shear,  shock  or  continued  vibration. 

The  majority  of  the  machines  should  be  of  the  familiar  screw  and  lever  type, 
adapted  lor  testing  in  tension,  compression  or  bending,  and  of  medium  capacity, 
perhaps  100,000  poimds.  The  great  bulk  of  the  laboratory  work  may  be  done  on 
these  machines  with  two  or  three  students  working  at  a  time  on  each. 

There  should  be  a  laiger  machine,  of  a  similar  type,  with  abutments  for  testing 
beams  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  machines.  There  should  also 
be  a  laiger  machine  of  the  flune  type  capable  of  taking  in  long  specimens  in  tension  or 
oompresBion  and  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  pounds  to  000,000  pounds,  depending  upon 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  work.  A  torsion  machine  capable  of  twisting  steel  at  least 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  drop  press  of  medium  sise  for  impact  tests,  and  a  vibration 
machine  lor  testing  endunnce  of  materials  under  stress,  are  valuable  accesBories,  but 
not  abeotateiy  necessary. 

For  advanced  w<Hrk  on  structural  materials,  a  large  hydraulic  compression  machine 
of  from  600,000  pounds  to  1,000,000  pounds  capacity  is  desirable,  as  it  makes  possible 
the  testing  ol  full  sized  samples  of  brick,  stone  and  concrete. 

The  machines  mentioned  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  since  the  first 
named  have  the  greater  educational  value. 
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The  recent  increase  in  the  use  of  cement  and  concrete  for  building  purpoeee  makes 
necessary  a  separate  laboratory  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  material. 

A  mixing  room  is  indispensable  where  the  various  materials  may  be  assembled, 
sorted  and  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  the  apparatus  used  should  be  as  for 
as  possible  similar  to  that  used  in  commercial  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  proper  consists  of  benches  or  tables  for  mixing  and 
moulding  the  cement,  of  baths  and  ovens  for  tempering  and  drying  the  samples  and 
small  dead  weight  testing  machines  for  breaking  them. 

The  larger  test  pieces  for  concrete  are  prepared  in  the  mixing  room  and  tested  in  the 
general  laboratory.  If  a  course  in  road  making  is  given,  there  should  be  machinery 
for  testing  road  materials  by  shock  and  abrasion  in  a  manner  conforming  to  commercial 
practice.  The  nature  of  this  machinery  would  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality,  to 
correspond  to  the  specifications  in  common  use. 

4.  Work  shopB. — ^The  equipment  of  the  shops  for  the  shaping  of  material  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  training  which  students  have  had  before  entering  the  university. 
In  some  localities,  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  training  in  wood  and  metal  work 
forms  a  part  of  the  secondary  education.  Prospective  students  may  have  had  practice 
in  wood  turning  and  bench  work,  in  foiging  or  even  in  metal  turning. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  equipment  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  students.  The  shops  should  be  four  in  number:  Wood 
shop,  forge  shop,  foundry  and  machine  shop.  It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  '^making''  and  ''manufacturing/'  that  is,  between  doing  work 
as  a  handicraft  and  doing  it  as  a  commercial  business.  In  the  public  schools,  work  in 
wood  or  metals  is  undertaken  laigely  as  a  matter  of  manual  training. 

In  the  imiversity  the  shops  ^ould  give  instructicm  and  practice  in  commercial 
methods  of  manufocturing.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  at  the  outset  to  determine  on 
the  manufacture  of  some  simple  machine  and  to  plan  the  equipment  with  that  in  view. 
This  involves  making  things  in  quantity  and  using  patterns,  jigs,  templates  and  special 
tools  to  expedite  manufacture. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  equipment  of  college  shops. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  should  compare  favorably  in  variety  and  quality  with  that  of 
commercial  shops.  As  in  the  testing  room,  medium  sized  machines  adapted  to  the 
use  of  individual  students  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  equipment.  Laiger  and  more 
expensive  machines  for  manufacturing  should  be  present  in  limited  numbers  for 
demonstration  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  students. 

An  important  adjunct  of  each  shop  is  the  demonstration  room  or  clinic,  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  students,  the  instructor  demonstrates  the  task  for  the  day  and 
shows  by  actual  performance  what  may  be  expected  of  the  workman. 

The  standards  of  measurement  in  the  shops  should  be  accurate  so  that  the  students 
may  become  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  modem  constructicm. 

5.  Generation  of  Power.—'The  equipment  for  generating  and  measuring  power  is 
naturally  classified  according  to  the  source  of  power  as:  Hydraulic,  steam  and  air, 
gaseous  and  liquid  fuels,  electricity. 

In  general  the  soiurce  of  power  may  be  outside  the  labofatories  as  it  is  usually  moie 
economical  to  depend  upon  the  heating  and  power  plant  of  the  university  for  steam 
and  electricity.  Furthermore,  laboratxuy  boilerB,  engines  and  generators  are  apt  to  be 
too  Hmall  to  serve  as  good  examples  of  commercial  practice.  As  far  as  possible  the 
central  plant  should  be  made  available  for  laboratory  experiments. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  time  it  is  good  business  to  provide  very  much 
permanent  eqidpment  for  power  laboratories.  A  certain  amoimt  of  standard  machinery 
in  the  way  of  engines  and  pumps  may  be  desirable  but  there  is  always  danger  that 
these  may  become  obsolete .    A  power  laboratory  should  not  degenerate  into  a  museum. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  better  way  is  to  provide  temporary  foundations  in  the 

%pe  of  floor  plates  and  slotted  beds,  to  equip  the  building  with  a  traveling  crane,  to 
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provide  suitable  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  moving  fluid,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then 
to  install  modern  machinery  which  has  been  loaned  or  rented  from  the  manufacturers. 
We  thus  avoid  a  continually  depreciating  inventory  and  we  have  the  latest  and  best 
exunplea  of  power  machinery. 

6.  Hydraulic  Laboratory. — ^The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  will  depend  pomewhat 
upon  the  local  conditions  as  to  water  supply.  '\^liere  an  unlimited  quantity  of  run- 
ning water  in  available,  as  in  some  existing  laboratories,  the  expense  for  apparatus  is 
relatively  small.  If  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  from  a  lower  level,  the  expense  and 
complication  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  In  this  latter  case,  the  first  and  most 
important  desideratum  is  a  suitable  sump  or  reservoir  to  which  all  waste  water  may  be 
returned  and  thus  used  over  and  over.  The  capacity  should  be  such  as  to  insure  a 
practically  constant  level  when  all  the  machinery  is  in  operation. 

The  main  pumps  may  be  driven  by  gas,  steam  or  electricity. 

Where  electrical  power  is  available,  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  is  the  most 
compact  and  most  convenient.    This  laboratory  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts: 

(a)  Apparatus  used  for  determining  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices  and  in  pipes 
and  channela  of  various  sorts  and  in  meamning  the  frictional  loesea.  This  work  comee 
more  naturally  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

(6)  Machinery  for  developing  the  power  furnished  by  water,  due  to  its  velocity  or 
its  pressure  and  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  water  power  as  a  prime  mover. 

This  division  also  includes  pumps  and  other  machinery  for  moving  water.  Mechan- 
ical and  electrical  engineers  will  be  especially  interested  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  equipment  for  meaeoirement  of  water  flow  will  include : 

(1)  A  system  of  distributing  pipes  for  carrying  water  under  pressure  to  all  parts  of 
the  laboratory  and  for  returning  used  water  to  the  sump. 

(2)  Tanks  of  metal  or  concrete  provided  with  orifices  and  nozzles  for  discharging 
water  at  varying  heads  and  other  tanks  for  measuring  or  weighing  the  water  eo  dis- 
charged. 

(3)  Pipes  of  various  sizes  and  lengths  provided  with  devices  for  measuring  loss  of 
head,  such  as  Yenturi  meters,  Pitot  tubes,  etc. 

(4)  Open  conduits  for  measuring  the  flow  of  water,  provided  with  weirs  of  various 
types  and  with  some  means  of  measiuing  or  weighing  the  water  discharged. 

Both  (3)  and  (4)  may  form  a  part  of  the  distributing  .system  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  apparatus  for  development  of  water  power  consists  of  water  motors,  such  as  tur- 
bines and  allied  wheels,  and  of  pumps  of  various  types,  including  direct-acting  ringle 
and  duplex  pumps  and  centrifugals.  The  water  wheels  are  to  be  equipped  with 
brakes,  preferably  of  the  Prony  type,  and  with  devices  for  measuring  the  speed  of  the 
wheel  and  the  weight  of  water  used. 

In  a  fdmilar  manner,  each  pump  must  be  equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  the 
input  of  power  and  the  output  of  water. 

As  already  intimated,  some  of  the  apparatus  should  be  borrowed  rather  than  pur- 
chased and  there  should  be  facilities  for  handling  and  installing  temporarily  such 
loaned  machinery. 

7.  8tmm  tmdavr  laboratory. — ^The  purpose  of  this  room  is  to  afford  opportimity  for 
receiving  and  testing  various  types  of  steam  and  air  engines. 

The  equipment  should  comprise  modem  examples  of  simple  and  compoimd  engines, 
turbines  and  compressom,  with  accessories  for  condensing  and  weighing  steam. 

As  before  mentioned  some  of  this  apparatus  may  be  borrowed  and  put  op  temporary 
foundations.  It  should  include  at  least  the  following:  A  pmall  slide-valve  engine,  a 
high-speed  automattic  engine,  a  ccnnpound  Oorless  engine,  a  small  steam  turbogenerator, 
a  compound,  two-stage  air  compressor. 

Probably  the  most  useful  machine  in  the  list  is  the  air  comprebfor  as  it  is  self-con- 
tained and  well  adapted  for  working  out  thermodynamic  problems. 
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For  measurement  of  heat  and  power,  there  should  be  a  full  equipment  of  brakes, 
indicators,  thermometers,  calorimeters,  etc. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  apparatus  for  calibrating  all  the  measuring  instruments, 
especially  the  gages  and  thermometers. 

8.  Cros  engine  laboratory. — ^The  same  principles  apply  in  equipping  this  laboratory, 
as  in  the  one  just  described. 

There  should  be  represented  one  or  more  types  of  gas  producer,  a  horizontal  engine 
of  the  Otto  type,  one  or  more  vertical  two  cylinder  engines,  an  oil  engine  and  several 
small  four  cycle  and  two  cycle  gasoline  engines.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  in  this 
room  there  be  a  testing  floor  where  small  machines  may  be  clamped  in  place  for  test- 
ing. On  account  of  the  high  speed  of  small  gasoline  engines,  the  ordinary  indicators 
and  brakes  are  unsuitable.  Indicators  of  the  optical  type  and  electric  or  air  brakes 
should  be  provided. 

It  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  a  room  for  gas  analyses  and 
heat  determination  adjoining  this  laboratory. 

9.  Electrical  laboratory. — ^This  is  best  treated  as  a  transformer  or  substation  of  the 
main  power  plant  of  the  university.  Current  is  received  from  the  power  house  and 
by  transformers  and  motor-generator  sets  is  converted  into  whatever  form  may  be  de- 
sired .  The  laboratory  should  be  provided  with  one  laige  switch  board  controlling  every 
wire  and  every  outlet  in  the  room.  This  should  be  plainly  marked  and  properly 
safe-  guarded. 

All  the  various  motors  and  generators  used  for  testing  purposes  should  be  mounted 
on  platforms  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  moved  and  rearranged  quickly  and  easily. 
Convenient  inlet  and  outlet  wires  must  be  available  at  such  location. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  traveling  crane  to  handle  the  heavier  pieces.  A  laboratory 
thus  arranged  possesses  a  flexibility  and  availability  which  tends  to  good  efficiency. 
Space  will  not  serve  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus.  Such  might  well  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 

K).  Transmistion  of  power. — ^Under  this  head  comes  the  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  transmission  by  journals,  gears,  belts,  chains,  etc.  This  laboratory  should 
contain  a  machine  for  testing  belts  and  ropes  and  determining  the  power  transmitted, 
the  slip,  and  the  efficiency.  Both  the  driving  unit  and  the  absorbing  unit  should  be 
electrical  and  it  is  better  that  they  be  interchangeable  so  that  the  machine  may  be 
reversible. 

A  machine  for  testing  oils  and  other  lubricants  to  determine  their  friction  and  lasting 
qualities,  should  also  be  provided. 

Special  machines  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  gear  and  chain  drives  will  probably 
have  to  be  made  to  order. 

11.  Heating  J  ventilating ,  and  refrigeration. — ^This  laboratory  should  be  if  possible  a 
separate  building,  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  radiation  and  con- 
duction tests  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  ground  floor  may  be  devoted  to  refrigeration,  containing  small  machines  of  both 
compression  and  absorption  types,  ammonia  and  brine  coils,  ice  tanks,  etc. 

The  second  floor  may  contain  several  rooua  with  diflferent  exposures  and  radiating 
surfaces,  and  with  various  types  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  so  erected  that  it 
may  be  put  up  with  unions  so  that  it  can  be  easily  changed  for  experimental  work. 
A  combined  pressure  and  suction  air  system  should  be  installed  in  one  room  and  con* 
nected  with  each  room  in  the  building.  Provision  should  be  made  so  that  either  heated 
air  or  cooled  air,  either  hot  steam  or  cold  brine  may  be  circulated  in  any  room  at  will 
and  the  circulating  pipes  should  be  equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  temperatures 
and  velocities. 

No  detailed  description  of  this  laboratory  is  posnble  here,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that 
it  should  serve  to  make  any  test  with  hot  or  cold  mediums  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be 
reliable. 
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12.  In  generml  it  may  be  said  that  the  physical  equipment  for  engineering  education 
flhould  be  modern,  should  be  adapted  for  experimentation  and  should  be  used  by 
stadentB  and  for  students.  No  piece  of  apparatus  should  be  tolerated  which  is  not 
▼aloable  for  putting  in  practice  the  theories  of  the  classroom  and  which  can  not  be  used 
direcUy  by  students. 


COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION  WITHIN  AND  BETWEEN  TECHNICAL 

SCHOOLS. 

By  GARDNER  C.  ANTHONY, 

Dean  Engineering  School,  Tt^U  College, 

I  present  this  topic  with  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  our 
sister  republics  but  believe  that  a  recital  of  our  own  experiences  and  partially  solved 
problems  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  in  some  degree .  It  may  at  least  suggest  some  of  the 
things  to  avoid  as  well  as  those  deserving  trial.  The  results  of  my  personal  experience 
and  observation  extending  over  many  years  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  engineering  education  will  not  be  attained  until  technical  schools  have 
entered  into  the  fullest  cooperation  with  eadi  other,  and  have  learned  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  coordination  between  departments.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
▼alue  of  an  engineering  education  is  to  a  much  greater  degree  dependent  on  effective 
coordination  of  departments  than  on  superior  excellence  in  individual  courses  or 
lab<xatory  equipment. 

Cooperation  between  schools  may  manifest  itself  in  various  forms  of  service — such  as 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses;  a  common  use  of  laboratories 
and  laboratory  equipment;  frequent  visits  by  teachers  to  institutions  of  like  character 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas;  the  exchange  of  teachers;  engineering  society  activities; 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  instruction  between 
ichools  of  different  grades. 

DUPLICATION  OF  C0UB8BB. 

There  are  comparatively  few  institutions  in  this  country  with  sufficient  funds  and 
material  equipment  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  instruction  in  new  courses. 
These  demands  arise  largely  from  the  subdivisions  in  the  engineering  profession, 
tnd  the  development  of  fields  of  professional  activity  which  were  unknown  but  a 
lew  3rears  ago.  The  departments  of  highway  and  municipal  engineering,  ceramic 
and  cement  technology,  and  even  chemical  engineering  are  of  sufficiently  recent 
date  to  demand  consideration  at  this  session  of  the  congress,  and  there  are  many 
other  phases  of  the  engineering  profession,  such  as  telephony,  wireless  telegraphy, 
aviation,  industrial  management,  in  which  more  or  less  specialization  is  being  made  in 
some  of  our  engineering  schools.  What  then  shall  be  the  attitude  of  schools  and  edu- 
cators toward  these  new  fields?  Although  I  believe  the  trend  of  undergraduate 
technical  education  to  be  toward  generalization  rather  than  specialization,  I  realize 
that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  special  fields  must  be  solved  in  some  degree 
by  the  technical  schools.  May  it  not  be  that  one  promising  solution  will  come  from 
the  affiliation  of  the  several  interests  of  institutions  whose  geographical  situation 
will  permit  of  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  teachers,  students,  and  even  classes,  for 
the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses?  Not  infrequently  in  this  country 
schools  which  should  have  the  closest  cooperation  are  conducting  parallel  courses 
in  special  departments  at  an  unwarranted  cost  to  each,  when  the  demands  of  the 
professLon  could  easily  be  met  by  the  equipment,  or  courses,  of  one  institution. 
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The  sudden  growth  of  forestry  gave  this  new  profeetdon  unwarranted  prominence 
and  created  a  considerable  demand  for  the  education  of  apecialiflts.  This  stimulated 
competition  between  institutions  aad  added  a  new  department  to  the  curriculum. 
One  such  school,  connected  with  a  laige  univecaity,  hn  lately  been  diverted  into 
other  channels  to  give  freer  scope  for  a  similar  school  in  a  near-by  university,  because 
of  the  insufficient  demand  for  experts  in  this  field,  thus  exhibiting  the  best  type 
of  affiliation  in  a  common  interest.  The  idea  of  competition  between  institutions  in 
the  struggle  to  introduce  new  courses  is  unworthy  of  the  ideals  of  technical  schools, 
but  institutions  should  unite  in  the  common  cause  of  developing  new  courses  by 
mutual  assistance  in  locating  and  promoting  their  growth  at  suitable  universities 
and  in  such  number  as  the  demands  of  the  profession  may  warrant.  The  cause  of 
technical  education  is  not  largely  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  new  courses,  but 
they  stimulate  the  professional  interest  in  the  school  and  serve  to  produce  a  more 
cordial  and  helpful  relation  between  the  teaching  and  practicing  engineer. 

The  exchange  of  teachers  is  another  form  of  cooperation  productive  of  the  highest 
good  and  closely  related  to  the  foregoing.  Although  the  interchange  of  teachers 
between  schools  of  different  nations  has  proved  to  be  most  helpful,  the  practice  of 
exchanging  teachers  between  the  technical  schools  of  this  country  has  received 
little  attention.  Such  an  exchange  may  produce  some  slight  interruption  in  the 
ordinary  routine  work  of  a  course,  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  afe  such  as  to 
outweigh  any  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience.  Indeed,  I  know  of  but  one 
other  form  of  cooperation  that  is  likely  to  produce  better  results  in  maintaining 
progressive  ideals,  and  that  is  an  exchange  between  the  teachers  of  technical  schools 
and  the  engineers  of  the  applied  professions.  This  method  has  already  been  proposed 
by  a  large  manufacturing  concern  which  has  received  many  of  its  employees  from 
the  graduates,  and  occasionally  from  the  faculties  of  our  technical  schools. 

The  practice  of  making  systematic  visits  to  other  institutions  has  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected.  A  so-called  visiting 
delegate  is  appointed  annually  to  spend  two  weeks  in  visiting  a  selected  number  of 
important  schools  with  the  object  of  informing  himself  and  his  college  concerning 
the  ideals  and  practices  of  these  schools.  A  formal  report  is  required  to  be  made  to 
his  faculty,  which  thus  benefits  by  the  experience  of  its  delegate.  The  expenses 
have  been  borne  by  the  institution.  In  this  coimectiNi  I  can  not  lay  too  great  stress 
on  the  practice  of  attending  the  annual  convention  of  at  least  one  engineering  society 
for  the  purpose  of  pK»noting  a  more  cordial  relatioa  between  amoberi  el  the  pfo- 
fession,  and  teceiving  the  stimulus  which  cemee  from  such  rdatioae. 

THE  U8S  or  LA.BORATOBIB8  W  COMMON. 

The  investment  of  the  funds  of  an  institution  in  expensive  steam,  hydraulic, 
and  electrical  laboratories  which  may  have  but  a  limited  tise  is  a  serious  drain  on 
the  finances  of  a  college  and  is  suggestive  of  much  needed  cooperation.  A  properly 
equipped  hydraulic  laboratory  is  not  only  an  expensive  part  of  a  technical  school 
equipment  but  its  use  is  frequently  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  year.  Yet  such 
equipment  frequently  could  be  utilized  by  classes  from  other  institutions,  or  the 
course  repeated  for  the  students  of  other  schools.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been 
found  to  be  entirely  feasible  between  two  of  the  smaller  technical  schools  of  New 
England,  although  the  distance  between  one  of  the  schools  and  the  hydraulic  labo- 
ratory is  nearly  60  miles.  The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success  and  it  would 
be  possible  for  that  same  laboratory  to  be  utilized  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  opening 
it  to  other  institutions.  What  is  true  of  hydraulics  is  true  of  other  departments  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 

I  see  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  an  exchange  of  students  for  certain  counes  so 
as  to  permit  of  special  instruction,  and  the  use  of  special  equipment  at  another  insti- 
tution which  may  be  better  prepared  to  conduct  this  work.    This  kind  of  coopemtion 
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vmkl  lead  to  vwy  gtimnlatiiig  influences  idnce  it  would  be  pOBsible  to  establiBh  a 
moie  intiomte  imdentending  between  the  allied  departmmtB  <4  the  MsodAttng  in- 
ititationB.  It  ahoold  be  mmch.  len  difficult  to  do  this  than  to  maiutMn  the  proper 
coopenUion  between  the  ind«0trieB  and  the  technical  school,  as  has  been  so  success- 
fully developed  in  the  cooperative  school  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  It  must 
be  appsient  that  to  make  such  cooperation  effective  the  affiliating  inetitationB  should 
aot  be  so  widely  sepaiated  as  to  prevent  a  rather  intiooate  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  work. 

COOPEaATTON  BBTWBBN  BCHOOLB  OF  DIFFERENT  QBADB8. 

As  yet  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  affiliation  of  interests  which  are  common 
to  dosely  relat-ed  e<^o<^  of  varying  grade.  Of  first  importance  is  the  cooperation 
with  oar  college  ptepaiatory  schools.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  preparatory  schools 
fllMMld  have  trained  its  students  to  pass  certain  examinatioBs,  and  to  have  performied 
certain  intellectval  ekerdses,  commonly  believed  to  be  necessary  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege, but  the  latter  ^ouid  seek  to  utilise  the  work  of  the  former  if  oidy  for  the  purpose 
of  stiflralatiiig  the  interest  of  the  preparat<^  school  in  the  curricula  of  the  engineering 
Mhool.  Th^e  diould  be  such  cooperation  and  coordination  between  these  two  classes 
d  institutioii  that  the  work  of  the  preparatory  school  in  such  coones  as  chemistry, 
phyttcs,  drawing,  aad  mechaidc  arts  should  be  basic,  so  that  students  having  this 
traiaang  ceuld  be  credited  widi  advanced  standing  in  these  subjects,  and,  however 
Bradi  reviewing  of  these  topics  saay  be  necessary,  the  student  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  come  is  progressive. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  at  cooperation  between  the  trade  school  and  the  tech- 
aical  echoed  of  college  grade,  but  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  that  this  be  done, 
not  only  because  etA  has  much  to  learn  from  the  other,  but  the  trade  schools  of  a 
republic  should  present  greaiter  opportunities  than  that  of  training  for  a  specific  voca- 
tion and  should  in  no  way  prove  a  barrier  to  the  higher  education.  Specialized  train- 
ing at  an  immature  age  has  a  strong  tendency  to  produce  class  distinction  by  empha- 
sising the  hofisontal  stratificati<»  of  sodety.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  co- 
ordinating its  work  with  the  higher  technical  schools  so  that  the  more  able  students 
Biay  riae  through  this  department  of  education  to  that  of  professional  grade.  The 
educational  syvtems  <rf  the  Americas  diould  lead  to  the  elevation  of  mankind  as  well 
as  to  the  miateEial  prosperity  which  comes  through  skiUed  workmen. 

The  cooidinatton  of  departments  within  the  school  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
It  is  probable  that  our  Fan  American  brethren  have  not  avoided  the  evil  of  peda- 
gogical independence,  or  failure  to  coordinate,  which  has  so  retarded  the  progress  of 
technical  schods  and  coUeges  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  decline  of  classical 
education  in  our  colleges  has  been  largely  due  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  the  atttec- 
tiona  which  the  applied  courses  offered.  Because  the  technical  and  applied  courses 
have  from  necessity  been  forced  to  some  degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  they 
have  been  somewhat  protected  from  that  narrowness  and  extreme  conservatism  which 
hdls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  delve  deeply  in  a  limited  field  of  study  or  research.  The 
student  and  the  scholar  of  to-day  can  not  be  a  reduse,  nor  can  he  broaden  himself 
while  intrenching  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  subject. 

The  period  has  passed  when  any  teacher,  however  great,  may  teach  apart  from  his 
colleagues  with  success  to  his  own  work,  his  college,  and  his  students.  We  need  a 
doser  correlation  of  the  several  departments  of  a  school  tot  the  good  of  both  the  teacher 
and  student,  and  this  may  be  attained  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  effidency 
of  the  teacher  by  limiting  his  independence  and  restraining  the  development  of  the 
individual.  The  practice  is  too  common  of  pladng  an  inexperienced  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  dasB  and  through  failure  to  supervise  his  methods  of  instructing  permit  him  to 
drift,  until,  by  chance,  perhaps  in  the  couibo  of  years,  he  discovers  his  ineffidency. 
Thia  is  an  evil  to  the  teacher  and  a  still  greater  wrong  to  the  army  of  students  who  may 
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have  received  instruction  from  him.  Yet  there  has  been  considerable  prejudice  in 
technical  schools  and  colleges  against  any  superviedon  which  might  lead  to  a  coofdi- 
nation  of  the  work  of  unrelated  as  well  as  related  departments,  and  which  would  bring 
to  light  a  lack  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  a  department  or  a  teacher. 

It  may  serve  to  emphasiae  the  point  under  consideration  to  cite  a  personal  experi- 
ence. Several  years  ago  the  technical  school  with  which  I  am  connected  introduced 
a  new  course  in  mathematics,  the  success  of  which  was  largely  dependent  on  its 
coordination  with  other  departments,  such  as  physics,  drawing,  and  English.  In 
order  to  meet  any  adverse  criticism  that  might  have  arisen  from  those  who  were  not 
informed  of  the  character  of  this  movement,  but  who  might  have  been  more  or  leas 
prejudiced  against  it,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  regular  attendance  on  the  new  course, 
doing  such  part  of  the  work  as  time  permitted.  This  was  continued  for  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  weeks  with  rather  unexpected  results,  for  not  only  did  I  fortify  myself 
against  any  unjust  criticism  that  might  be  made,  but  the  teachers  in  this  course 
became  interested  in  the  e£fect  produced  on  their  constant  visitor,  and  one  of  them 
suggested  that  it  might  be  of  mutual  value  if  he  were  to  visit  a  course  which  I  was  then 
giving^-^  proposition  which  was  as  pleasing  to  me  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  resulted 
in  an  understanding  of  each  other's  methods  and  the  relation  of  our  work  which  proved 
to  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  institution.  The  influence  on  the  student  body  was 
also  good,  in  bringing  about  a  more  intimate  and  friendly  relation  between  them  and 
the  dean,  who  for  the  time  being  was  a  fellow  student  of  theirs.  But  although  I 
never  heard  of  any  un&vorable  comment  being  made  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
our  own  school,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  was  regarded  by  other  institutions  with 
surprise  and  by  some  was  judged  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  a  professor, 
who  should  be  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  within  the  domain  of  his  own  department. 
So  far  from  producing  any  such  feeling  in  my  own  school,  it  has  led  to  the  most  cordial 
relation  between  departments  and  a  closer  coordination  of  courses. 

College  teachers  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  this  coordi- 
nation is  possible  for  while  it  is  easy  to  understand  an  affiliation  between  such  depart- 
ments as  physics  and  mathematics,  it  is  not  so  simple  to  appreciate  the  possibllitieB 
of  a  coordination  of  mechanic  arts  and  the  study  of  English,  or  of  graphics  and  English. 
Yet  these  relations  are  not  only  possible  but  have  been  proved  highly  efficacious  in 
promoting  th,e  standards  of  the  affiliated  courses.  The  interest  manifested  in  the 
writing  of  English  and  in  the  study  of  literature  has  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
my  own  school  since  these  subjects  have  been  divorced  from  the  methods  employed  in 
our  classical  collies,  and  closely  correlated  with  engineering  coiuses.  The  same  plan 
u  now  being  used  to  develop  a  greater  interest  in  modem  languages. 

It  is  because  of  the  successes  that  have  been  achieved  in  this  and  other  phases  of 
coordination  that  I  commend  this  seeming  heresy  to  educators  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  will  lead  to  greater  unity  of  purpose  and  consequently  to  a  higher  standard  of 
technical  education. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES  AND  ENGINEERING 

SCHOOLS. 

By  FREDERICK  REMSEN  HUTTON, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering^  Columbia   University. 

An  eminent  scientific  man  has  recently  observed  that  if  the  engineer  wUl  formu- 
late his  problem  in  applied  science  clearly  and  exhaustively,  the  scientific  solution 
of  it  will  be  sure  to  follow.  So  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  title,  a  long  part 
of  the  road  will  have  been  traversed  if  at  the  outset  the  engineering  society  shall  be 
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defined  and  its  functions  clearly  stated.  The  engineering  school  should  be  sinularly 
definitely  treated.  This  paper  is  to  treat  only  the  cooperations  possible  from  the 
Btandpmnt  of  the  engineering  society,  leaving  the  converse  of  this  topic  to  be  dich 
cossed  by  other  competent  authority. 

The  writer  brings  to  his  discussion  the  experience  of  23  busy  and  happy  yean 
as  secretary  of  an  engineering  society,  during  which  time  he  was  also  a  professor 
of  engineering,  in  full  tide  of  a  departmental  development.  What  is  then  an  engineer- 
ing society,  and  what  are  i^  important  functions? 

An  engineering  society  is  an  association  of  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession  of  engineering  in  any  specialty  or  in  all  of  them.  Such  association  may  be 
mOTe  or  less  compactly  or  highly  organized,  as  a  purely  voluntary  body,  or  as  an  in- 
corporated membership.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  the  necessary  ofificers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  effective  conduct  of  its  functions.  Such  functions  may  be  primary 
and  secondary.    The  usual  primary  functions  are  four: 

First,  to  advance  the  profession  of  engineering  by  the  securing,  recording,  publish- 
ing, and  distributing  of  scientific  fact,  truth,  and  law,  and  professional  achievement 
under  these  in  the  fields  of  public  service  or  of  private  productive  industry.  The 
most  valuable  of  all  its  functions  is  this  recording  of  individual  research  and  ezperi* 
ence  for  which  the  society  furnishes  a  channel  that  might  not  otherwise  exist.  The 
society  can  undertake  this  work  as  no  isolated  individuals— or  very  few — can  afford 
to  do.  The  published  records  advance  knowledge  and  civilization,  and  are  further- 
mcxre  of  signal  benefit  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  as  respects  public  appreciation^ 
dignity,  and  influence. 

Secondly,  and  in  the  p^oimance  of  its  first  function,  the  society  will  originate  and 
establish  engineering  standards  as  respects  methods,  materials,  proportions,  practice, 
and  ethics,  on  the  basis  of  gathered  knowledge,  experience,  and  achievement. 

Tliirdly,  the  organized  body  through  its  open  forum  and  otherwise  can  speak  for 
the  profession  and  on  behalf  of  its  interests  with  an  authcnity  and  a  weight  in  public  and 
scientific  matters  which  the  individual  can  command  only  in  very  rare  cases.  This 
18  i^ain  of  public  significance  in  making  for  progress  in  material  civilization  and  in 
intellectual  horizons. 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  by  all  of  the  above  means,  the  society  is  the  builder  of 
sound  professional  reputations,  both  on  the  basis  of  recorded  achievement  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  sound  expert  criticism  thereon  upon  the  other.  The  member  who  reads 
or  speaks  before  such  bodies  becomes  known  widely  and  a  judgment  is  passed  upon 
him  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  who  are  themselves  liable  to  competent  review  if  their 
judgment  errs. 

Secondary  functions  derived  from  these  primary  activities  may  be: 

Fifth,  the  personal  and  individual  advantage  to  members  in  the  way  of  professional 
opportunity  and  advancement,  which  will  be  the  results  of  their  membership  and  of 
the  activities  of  the  society's  office,  and  of  outside  requests  upon  it  for  recommendap 
Hods  of  competent  talent. 

Sixth,  the  society  may  render  public  service  in  the  activities  of  city,  or  State,  or 
nation,  by  commissions  or  delegated  experts.  The  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  technical  or  engineering  civilization,  and  the  common  citizen  touches 
tiiese  matters  at  many  points  of  contact  day  by  day.  Qiganization  is  essential  to 
the  rendering  of  service  under  this  head,  and  governmental  departments  must  necea- 
sarily  apply  to  the  society  for  comprehensive  service. 

Seventh,  the  society  and  its  members  are  the  primary  source  and  origin  of  knowledge 
concerning  what  subjects  may  be  properly,  or  are  now  insistently  the  subjects  for  scien- 
tific research .  Its  members  touch  the  problems  in  applied  science  at  first  hand .  The 
papers  of  the  society  should  be  the  starting  point  for  laboratory  investigations  of  the 
most  useful  sort. 
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Eighth,  the  engineering  society  will  for  the  above  reasons  set  the  ideals  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  in  so  doing  will,  or  ought,  to  set  them  for  the  students  of  engineering  in 
the  schools. 

What  now  is  the  engineering  school,  and  what  are  its  functions?  It  may  be  defined 
as  an  apparatus  or  device  for  the  preparation  of  those  wl\p  are  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  engineering  as  their  life  work  in  its  several  specializations.  To  this  end,  like 
the  engineering  society,  it  has  both  primary  and  secondary  functions. 

Its  first  and  primary  fimction  is  to  train  and  discipline  the  minds  of  its  studente, 
and  to  draw  out  and  develop  their  otherwise  latent  possibilities.  It  must  secure  in 
them  a  capacity  for  concentration,  the  power  of  attention  and  for  clear,  accurate,  and 
definite  thinking,  with  the  power  of  acute  observation  and  the  drawing  of  sound  conclu- 
sions therefrom.  As  means,  and  as  a  factor  to  these  ends,  the  school  must,  in  the 
second  place,  give  a  familiarity  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  pure  and  applied  science 
as  these  are  formulated  in  the  domain  of  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  chem- 
istry. The  engineer  must  not  blunder  nor  wreck  his  career  by  attempting  to  do 
what  nature  forbids.  Applied  science  is  a  splendid  teacher  of  the  supreme  need  for 
truth  in  the  inward  parts.    Natural  law  will  not  be  bluffed  nor  deceived  by  a  pretender. 

As  secondary  functions,  the  engineering  school  must  train  eye  and  hand  and  body 
in  the  laboratory,  shop,  and  drawing  room  or  field,  both  for  the  attainment  of  disci- 
pline in  itself,  and  also  to  help  the  professional  beginner  in  his  attack  upon  the  lower 
rungs  of  his  ladder  of  achievement.  The  engineering  school  should  make  him  as 
little  of  a  bungler  in  the  craftsmanship  which  is  elemental  in  so  much  of  engineeru^g 
work  as  is  consistent  with  the  demands  upon  the  student's  time.  The  existence  and 
notable  development  of  the  great  laboratories  of  instruction  in  the  modem  highly 
organized  engineering  school  compel  a  further  secondary  function,  in  that  the  advanced 
student  shall  be  equipped  in  some  degree  for  research  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  as 
yet  untrodden  and  uncharted. 

Again,  the  engineering  school  should  exercise  itself  to  bring  out  and  strengthen  the 
qualities  of  good  morals  and  good  manners  which  are  by  right  the  hall  marks  of  the 
practitionerB  of  a  noble  profession. 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  profession  of  engineering  is  bearing 
more  and  more  of  responsibility  in  a  modem  civilization  and  that  by  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsion the  modem  engineer  will  be  a  college-trained  man.  If  so,  what  is  wanted  is 
all  possible  help  in  every  way  to  ease  the  transition  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  engi- 
neering school  (and  even  more  so  of  the  college  of  so-called  liberal  arts)  to  that  of  the 
world  of  workaday  affairs.  The  young  graduate  is  rarely  fitted  to  take  up  his  new 
work  at  once  or  without  jar.  His  theoretical  training  does  not  synchronize  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  practice  with  alternating  electric  currents)  with  practical  requirements 
in  many  cases. 

Hence,  if  these  contentions  are  sound,  what  cooperation  can  the  engineering  society 
extend  to  the  engineering  school?  The  foregoing  discussion  has  laid  the  foundatioDS 
for  several  of  these. 

First,  by  creating  and  fostering  in  the  society  itself  a  sense  of  obligation  toward  the 
engineering  school.  This  is  a  sort  of  ''noblesse  oblige "  that  the  society  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  school,  and  shall  rise  to  it. 

Second,  by  supplying  to  the  students  and  to  the  professors  in  the  engineering  schools 
prompt  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  in  applied  science  which  confront 
the  practitioners  of  engineering,  and  of  the  solutions  and  methods  of  attack  which  have 
proved  successful  in  experience  with  such  problems. 

An  engineering  achievement  is  first  chronicled  as  a  news  item,  and  perhaps  with 
some  fullness  of  scientific  outline,  in  one  of  the  technical  journals.  It  is  then  fully 
discussed  in  its  professional  aspects  in  the  transactions  or  proceedings  of  the  society 
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at  a  meeting.  Lastly,  sometime  later,  it  becomes  imbedded  in  the  published  volumea 
of  the  fannal  text  books.  The  latter  are  necessarily  some  years  behind  the  current 
practice.  The  society  papers  may  be  only  a  few  months  in  arrears,  and  their  topics 
have  the  appeal  of  live  issues  to  tiie  active  student  mind.  How  shall  this  result  be 
attained  in  practice?    There  seem  to  be  two  ways. 

The  first  is  by  the  practice  of  placing  the  annual  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the 
societies  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  engineering  school,  and  if  the  society 
publishes  a  monthly  or  frequent  journal,  or  bulletin,  to  place  the  latter  on  the  table 
of  coirent  periodicals  in  such  library,  either  as  a  gift  from  the  society  or  on  a  basis 
of  easy  and  cheap  purchase  therefrom. 

The  other  and  more  significant,  and  to  the  writer  the  more  important  and  effective 
way  is  by  the  creation  and  fostering  of  student  sections  or  branches  of  the  society  in 
the  engineering  schools.  These  branches  should  be  under  the  guidance  and  over- 
Bgfat  of  the  professors  and  instructors  in  engineering  in  the  institution.  They  should 
enioU  the  students  either  directly  or  as  members  of  their  own  engineering  society 
as  affiliated  with  the  society  of  engineeis.  There  should  be  conferred  on  them  the 
right  to  wear  proper  insignia  of  such  membership,  and  to  hold  meetings  under  their 
own  organization.  The  engineering  society  should  supply  to  the  meetings  of  the 
branches  or  student  sections  its  published  papers  as  material  for  reading  and  discus- 
sion at  such  meetings.  These  papers  may  also  be  the  topics  of  seminar  teaching  for 
graduate  or  advanced  students  whether  the  section  or  the  institution  library  be  the 
channel  availed  of  to  get  such  papers  into  class. 

The  student  section  has  also  other  and  secondary  advantages  to  the  engineering 
BDdety  in  return.  It  will  be  from  such  bodies  that  the  younger  generation  will  rise 
up  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  society  as  the  years  and  the  activity  of  death  remove 
die  older  men  from  service. 

The  third  method  of  cooperation  is  for  the  society,  either  through  the  student  branch, 
«r  without  its  aid,  to  furnish  direct  pedagogic  service  to  the  engineering  school  by 
oecaaiottal  single  lecture  covering  the  facts  of  professional  standards,  or  by  courses 
of  differing  lengths  conducted  by  members  of  the  society  and  upon  the  topics  of  their 
H>ecialiiiation,  These  addresses  should  seek  to  imbue  the  student  with  the  best 
engineering  Bpiiit  of  his  f ellowB.  Or  the  society  may  be  the  channel  to  organize  the 
ptesentation  of  addresses  or  papers  before  the  student  body  assembled  to  this  end,  so 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  presence  or  cooperation  of  the  active  practitioner 
may  come  to,  and  permeate  the  body  of  men  who  are  preparing  for  service.  It  is  of 
greatest  service  to  have  the  student  discover  that  certain  subjects  of  his  study  which 
he  thought  of  secondary  or  minor  importance  are  regarded  by  the  practitioner  to  be 
of  fundamental  significance.  He  gains  a  new  attitude  toward  his  work  and  a  new 
interest  in  it. 

Hie  society,  in  the  fourth  place,  may  cooperate  by  organizing  and  conducting  tlie 
interchange  of  needs  between  the  laboratory  of  the  school  and  the  practitioners  of 
the  profession.  The  laboratory  needs  to  know  what  are  the  problems  deserving  of 
lesearchf  and  the  engineers  in  practice  are  the  proper  persons  to  formulate  the  state- 
ment of  such  problems.  The  laboratories  have  apparatus  of  one  sort,  but  have  not 
the  machines  of  full  size.  The  members  of  the  societies  have  the  machines  of  full 
size  on  which  alone  many  researches  can  be  tried  out,  but  are  not  equipped  with 
the  laboratory  iq[>paratus  of  measurement.  The  shop  and  productive  establishment 
must  alone  be  the  laboratory  for  many  experiments.  The  societies  may  bring  these 
two  elements  together  as  its  contribution  to  effective  cooperation. 

Fifth,  the  engineering  society  may  offer  prizes  for  papers  presented  or  prepared 
in  the  student  branches,  and  adjudged  by  competent  committees  to  be  worthy  of 
this  recognition.  Such  papers  published  in  the  bulletin  or  journal  of  the  society 
benefit  all  parties  in  obvious  ways. 
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Sixth,  and  finally,  the  sodeties  may  cooperate  by  the  occasional  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers  by  its  members  in  practice,  which  shall  present  the  needs  of  the 
profession  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  enter  it.  By  this  means  the  schools 
may  see  where  they  may  be  wisely  strengthened  and  developed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  whom  they  serve.  A  committee  of  visitation  from  the  society  may 
from  time  to  time  render  great  aid  in  stimulating  the  work  of  producing  engineers. 

By  this  discussion,  necessarily  made  brief  by  the  limits  of  time,  the  way  is  now 
open  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  mutual  obligation  as  respects  cooperation.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  if  by  his  discussion  he  can  have  served  to  bring  about  the  result 
BO  desirable  on  both  sides.  He  takes  pleasure  in  closing  to  speak  gratefully  of  effective 
cooperation  in  preparing  this  paper  from  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Kice,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  from  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Scott,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES  AND  ENGINEERING 

SCHOOLS. 

By  JOHN  HOPKIN  LEETE, 

Director  of  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  conception  of  the  function  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  underwent  a  somewhat  sudden  and  revolutionary  change.  The 
days  when  education  had  been  lindted  for  the  masses  to  the  three  R's  of  reading,  writing 
and  'rithmetic,  the  days  when,  as  Dr.  Davenport  has  so  aptly  said,  "Meditation 
was  the  only  occupation  of  the  thoughtful  man,  religion  was  his  only  consolation  and 
the  only  use  for  learning  was  in  the  reading  of  the  scriptures"  these  days  had  ended 
with  the  passing  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  been  succeded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  period  of  the  development  of  our  large  cities,  of  our 
factories  and  of  our  labor  organizations,  a  period  in  which  the  people's  education  had 
gone  beyond  the  three  R's  to  history,  grammar  and  geography  but  which  still  disre- 
garded the  economic  possibilitieB  of  educational  training  save  as  they  followed  as  a 
natural  by-product  of  the  increased  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individual.  Then,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  come  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  science 
and  the  applications  of  these  discov^es  in  industrial  fields,  the  tremendous  growth  in 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  as  a  result  of  these  inventionsy 
the  extension  of  our  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  growing  appreciation  that 
our  prosperity  had  its  foundation  in  the  wealth  of  our  natiu^l  resources  rather  than  in 
the  skill  of  our  workmen  or  the  superiority  of  our  manufacturing  processes.  With 
these  changed  conditions  came  the  realization  of  the  direct  economic  values  possible 
through  education .  It  was  seen  that  education  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  intellec- 
tual welfare  of  the  individual,  but  should  also  include  training  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  self-supporting  and  so  a  self-respecting  unit  of  the  State. 

But  so  far  as  engineering  education  was  concerned,  this  extensive  program  was  under- 
taken in  rather  a  haphazard  fashion.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  work  of  the  engineer  as  a  basis  for  the  educational  program,  for  in 
the  technical  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  to-day  the  engineer  himself  was  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  remodel  the  existing  courses  in 
science  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  practically  useful.  The  first  courses  in 
electrical  engineering,  for  example,  were  nothing  more  than  practical  adaptations  of 
the  earlier  courses  in  physics.  From  the  nature  of  conditions,  therefore,  the  first 
adaptation  of  science  to  practical  purposes  had  to  be  made  by  teachers  of  science  who 
had  had  no  experience  in  engineering  practice.    Later,  the  graduates  of  these  courses. 
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nith  someTrhat  limited  engineering  experience,  made  further  modifications  in  the 
cnxricula,  changeB  which  too  often  consisted  of  the  addition  of  subjects  of  little  value 
from  ^e  educational  standpoint,  but  were  supposedly  of  great  practical  importance. 
It  has  been  through  such  tinkering,  often  ill-consideared  and  freakish,  that  we  have 
oome  to  our  present  courses  of  study.  From  this  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  its 
•volution  it  is  evident  at  least  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  existing  types  of 
engineering  education  represent  the  best  that  might  be  done,  a  fact  which  has  led  to 
the  many  experiments  with  ^'hich  we  are  all  familiar. 

That  the  need  of  further  reorganization  of  our  technical  courses  is  felt  by  both  foculty 
and  practicing  engineers  is  evidenced  in  other  ways.  To  the  teacher  has  come  the 
realization  that  the  indiscriminate  addition  of  multitudinous  subjects  in  the  efforts  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  many  fields  has  congested  the  course  to  the  extent 
that  either  more  time  or  a  careful  pruning  of  courses  of  study  is  necessary  for  sound 
ft^olarahip.  From  the  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  constant  criticism  of 
the  product  oi  the  technical  schools,  sometimes  narrow  critidsm  induced  by  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  prepare  the  student  to  fill  immediately  a  specific  position  and  some- 
times really  disinterested  and  broad-minded  suggestion  resulting  from  the  desire  to 
asmst  the  school  in  inculcating  the  qualities  and  training  necessary  for  the  engineer. 
With  this  criticism  of  the  product  has  been  coupled  more  or  lees  good-natured  raillery 
at  the  teacher  on  the  score  of  his  supposed  devotion  to  impractical  theories.  Without 
malring  any  assumption  either  as  to  the  efficiency  or  the  foilure  of  present  engineering 
education,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  cooperation  between  the  practicing  engineers 
and  the  engineering  foculty  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  technical  education 
woold  be  helpful  to  both  the  school  and  the  engineering  profession. 

It  ia  my  province  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering 
school— but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  cooperation  would  bring  certain  advantages,  also, 
to  the  engineering  profession.  One  obvious  advantage  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
better  tnined  students  means  more  efficient  employees;  but  there  are  other  consid- 
entions  invdved.  The  engineer  is  the  latest  arrival  in  the  professional  ranks.  The 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  have  the  prestige  that  comes  from  centuries 
of  recogidzed  autluirity  in  their  respective  fields.  The  engineer's  claim  to  the  right 
to  protoosional  standing  has  obtained  recognition  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  through 
the  magnitude  of  his  trained  service  to  mankind,  but  if  the  profession  is  to  be  estab- 
Usiied  beyond  question  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  professional  ability  and 
training  is  imperative.  The  engineer's  mistakes  are  difficult  to  disclaim.  The 
lawyer  can  always  explain  his  failure  to  win  a  case  by  the  claim  of  a  prejudiced  judge 
or  jury.  An  intervening  Providence  takes  care  of  a  doctor's  mistake.  The  minister 
deals  in  futures  which  afford  no  tangible  evidence  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  explain  a  collapsed  bridge  or  a  machine  that  won't  run.  Every 
such  failure  not  only  ruins  the  individual  engineer,  but  in  a  way  brings  discredit 
to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  The  engineer  is  equally  concerned  with  the  engineering 
school,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  the  best  possible  engineering  material— from 
a  selfidi  as  well  as  an  altruistic  motive. 

fVom  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering  school  it  seems  to  me  that  cooperation 
with  the  engineering  society  nught  be  utilized  effectively  in  two  ways:  First,  in 
the  revision,  and  to  some  extent,  the  standardization  of  the  engineering  courses,  and 
second,  in  the  provision  for  closer  contact  between  the  school  and  the  profession. 
We  teachers  would  like  to  have  the  practicing  engineer  tell  us  from  his  experience 
'*What  should  the  graduate  know?"  "What  should  he  be  trained  to  do?"  "What 
particular  qualities  should  be  cultivated?  "  Given  definite  answers  to  these  questions 
the  professional  teacher  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  determine  upon  the  course 
of  study  and  educational  methods  calculated  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  The 
second  factor,  personal  contact  with  the  engineer,  is  also  badly  needed.  The  faculties 
of  our  engineering  schools  are  as  a  class  notably  conscientious  in  their  service — ^but 
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they  are  not  entirely  removed  from  the  peculiar  besetting  danger  of  all  teachers. 
The  confltant  contact  with  minds  less  mature  than  his  own,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  from  the  nature  of  his  relationahip  with  the  student  his  is  the  last  word  in 
every  question  of  discussion,  sometimes  results  in  an  attitude  of  over  self-sufSciency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  repetition  of  a  course  year  after  year  to 
students  who  have  reached  just  the  same  stage  of  development  sometimes  leads  to 
the  wearing  of  a  rut  which  may  become  so  deep  that  a  derrick  is  required  to  raisa 
the  course  to  level  ground  upon  which  it  may  adjust  itself  to  changing  conditions. 
Still  further,  it  seems  unwise  not  to  make  use  of  the  stimulus  to  work  which  comes 
with  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  what  he  is  getting  is  what  he 
must  know  in  his  future  work  and  that  men  in  practice  are  drawing  directly  upon 
their  knowledge  of  subjects  he  is  now  pursuing.  Direct  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  practicing  engineer  and  his  work  would  do  much  to  accomplish  these  results. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  discuss  these  two  phases  of  cooperation,  revision  of 
the  curriculum  and  direct  contact  with  practicing  engineers. 

Toward  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  in  1907,  comprising  representative  men  from  that  society,  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  committee  lost  much  time 
in  organizing  and  in  arranging  for  meetings  because  of  the  wide  distribution  geo- 
graphically of  its  membership  and  later  found  itself  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
machinery  to  undertake  so  big  a  project.  As  a  result  practically  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  nine  years  of  its  existence.  At  present  the  committee  is  awaiting 
the  report  of  a  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  is  making  a  study  of  engineering  education.  With  the  presentation 
of  this  statistical  report  the  way  will  be  open  for  constructive  work  by  the  committee. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  more  could  have  been  accomplished  had  the  revision  of 
courses  been  referred  to  separate  committees  of  each  national  society.  The  problem 
of  the  standardization  of  engineering  education  as  a  whole  is  so  big  an  undertaking 
that  I  question  whether  specific  suggestions  of  great  value  can  come  from  a  sini^e 
committee.  Certainly  the  task  would  have  been  simplified  if  each  national  society 
had  been  requested  to  express,  throus^  a  representative  committee,  their  opinion 
of  the  mental  training,  the  technical  knowledge,  and  the  qualities  which  their  experi- 
ence has  proves  necessary  in  their  particular  field;  in  short,  to  specify  the  entrance 
requirements  to  their  particular  professional  work.  Given  these  data,  experimental 
research  and  investigation  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing best  calculated  to  attain  the  desired  results  could  be  pursued  by  the  man  besi 
qualified  to  solve  such  questions,  the  professional  teacher.  We  have  no  mistaken 
idea  that  we  can  produce  the  full-fledged  engineer  by  any  course  of  technical  study, 
however  effective,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  that  tvaining  and  cultivate  those 
qualities  in  our  graduates  which  will  fill  the  bill  of  specifications  drawn  by  engineer 
employers  and  which  will  enable  the  fledgling  to  become  an  engineer  through  the 
knocks  of  experience.  It  is  under  such  conditions,  I  believe,  that  cooperation  be- 
tween engineering  societies  and  engineering  schools  can  be  most  effective  in  the 
discussion  of  engineering  courses  of  study.  It  is  hoped  that  either  through  the  joint 
committee  mentioned  above,  or  through  other  agencies,  some  results  may  soon  be 
achieved. 

Analysis  of  the  criticisms  of  engineers  upon  the  shortcomings  of  our  engineering 
schools  shows  that  many  of  the  faults  complained  of  result  from  lack  of  experience 
and  lack  of  common  sense,  in  personal  qualities  of  mind  inherent  in  the  individual,  or 
from  personal  habits  and  characteristics  due  to  poor  environment  and  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  by  any  definite  process  in  the  Umited  time  available  for  an  engineering 
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ooiine.  There  we  certain  fftUings,  however,  which  can  with  justice  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  school,  and  for  some  of  them  a  most  effective  means  of  correction  is  furnished 
by  providing  opportunity  for  contact  with  en^eers  and  engineering  practice,  the 
second  method  of  cooperation  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

With  this  in  mind  the  faculty  of  the  institution  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  associated  sought  the  assistance  of  a  strong  and  progressive  local  association, 
tiie  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation 
several  practices  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  have  already  been  adopted  and  others 
are  under  favorable  consideratian.  The  society  has  extended  to  engineering  students 
of  die  district  the  privilege  of  junior  student  membership,  which  enables  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lectures  and  engineering  papers  and  discussions  delivoed  before 
the  society  and,  indeed,  gives  them  the  full  privilege  of  the  society  except  that  of  the 
ftanchiiie.  Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  providing  experts  for  the  discussion  of 
particular  topics  in  our  own  class  rooms  and  before  our  student  societies.  Again, 
the  society  is  now  planning  to  hold  a  smoker  for  engineering  students  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  meet  socially  the  engineers  of  the  district.  I  have  also  hopes  of 
persoadiDg  them  to  appoint  a  visiting  committee  for  each  department  to  act  as  expert 
advise/s  on  matters  on  which  the  opinions  of  practicing  engineers  would  be  particu- 
taily  valuable.  In  all  these  projects  the  society  has  been  most  cordially  helpful 
and  has  given  plenty  of  evidence  of  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  all  reasonable  ways. 

liie  most  important  contribution  to  engineering  education  made  by  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Feimsylvania,  however,  has  been  the  engineering  problem  com- 
petition  established  by  them  two  years.  For  several  years  the  New  York  Society  of 
Beaux-Arts  Architects  has  maintained  a  competition  in  architectural  design  which 
has  been  part  of  the  program  of  work  of  about  a  dozen  schools  of  architecture.  The 
possibility  of  establishing  a  similar  competition  in  engineering  problems  was  presented 
to  tibe  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Fermsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1912  and  as  a  result 
a  oommittee  consisting  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  study  the  question  in  detail. 
This  committee  spent  over  a  year  in  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  different  plans, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  opinions  of  both  faculty  and  students  of  schools  who  were 
regularly  taking  part  in  the  architectural  competition  were  consulted.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Society  the  adoption  of  an  engineering  competition, 
iHkich  should  contain  some  of  the  features  of  the  Beaux-Arts  competition  but  should 
differ  in  other  respects  because  of  the  different  conditions  prevailing  in  engineering 
sdiools.  The  society  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  appointed  a  standing  educational  committee  of  five  members  to  work  out 
furdier  details  and  carry  the  plans  into  operation. 

Bri^y,  the  scheme  provides  for  the  setting  each  year  of  a  problem  in  each  of  the 
principal  fields  of  engineering  practice,  the  problems  for  a  given  year  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  school  year.  The  problems 
aie  set  in  terms  of  actual  practice,  the  statement  of  governing  conditions  and  of  re- 
quixements  to  be  fulfilled  being  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  general  terms  in 
which  the  engineer  would  be  engaged  to  design  a  machine  or  structure  in  his  profes- 
sional practice.  The  solutions  of  the  problems  are  due  in  May  of  the  following  year, 
at  whidh  time  they  are  viewed  and  judged  by  a  standing  committee  of  prominent 
engineers.  No  money  prize  is  offered,  but  certificates  of  first,  second  and  third  avrard 
and  of  honorable  mention  are  given  in  each  of  the  fields  in  which  problems  are  set. 

The  pmpose  of  the  competition  being  primarily  to  promote  engineering  education, 
the  competitive  feature  has  been  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  Every 
affort  has  been  made  so  to  arrange  the  competition  as  to  make  possible  the  closest 
coordination  of  the  problem  with  the  regular  courses  of  instruction.  A  number  of 
institutions,  among  them  the  institution  with  whiah  I  am  connected,  make  the  prob- 
lem a  part  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction,  which  all  students  of  the  senior  class 
in  a  department  are  required  to  compete.    To  make  this  possible  practically  a  full 
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yeta  is  allowed  far  the  pfoblems,  thus  pennittmg  their  introduction  into  the  work  of 
either  the  first  or  second  semester,  or  as  a  thesis  subject  as  may  be  desired.  In  order 
further  to  emphasize  the  instructional  value  of  the  competition  the  greatest  freedom 
is  allowed  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  work,  each  school  being  responsible  for 
its  own  students,  the  only  requirements  being  that  ''the  solutions  shall  represent 
strictly  the  work  of  the  individual  contestants  without  other  assLstance  than  directiouB 
conoeining  printed  data  and  such  general  discussion  as  shall  be  consistent  with  hon- 
<»able  competition."  The  student  is  encouraged  to  collect  as  many  data  as  possible 
bearing  upon  the  problem,  the  only  requirement  being  that  he  shall  append  to  his 
solution  a  complete  record  of  the  sources  of  such  information.  Only  such  solutions 
are  considered  as  bear  the  personal  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
they  originate. 

Competitions  were  conducted  under  these  plans  in  1913-14  and  in  1914-15  and  that 
for  the  present  year  is  now  under  way.  It  had  originally  been  intended  by  the  engi- 
neers' society  to  limit  the  competition  to  engineering  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  upon  request  there  were  admitted  to  the  first  two  competitions  certain 
institutions  at  considerable  distance,  as  for  example,  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
the  University  of  Maine,  Tufts  College,  and  Cooper  Uidon.  As  the  result  of  the  very 
&vorable  opinion  of  departments  taking  part  in  the  previous  competitions  the  society 
decided  to  throw  open  the  competition  to  all  engineering  schools,  an  invitation  to 
which  fifteen  of  the  representative  engineering  institutions  of  the  country  have  already 
responded. 

From  my  personal  observations  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  competitve  plan,  as 
well  as  from  the  testimony  of  other  institutions  which  have  adopted  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  scheme  provides  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  usual  methods  of  instruction 
in  an  engineering  school .  It  has  proved  most  effective  when  the  problem  is  made  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  required  of  all  students.  Under  such  conditions  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  plan  accomplishes  the  following  results: 

1.  The  setting  of  a  problem  apart  from  a  text  book  by  engineers  engaged  in  actual 
practice  gives  to  the  student  what  he  regards  as  a  more  intimate  touch  with  his  future 
work.    The  attitude  of  mind  thus  induced  brings  new  interest  to  his  work. 

2.  The  incorporation  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  of  a  problem  complete  in  its  way 
and  stated  as  it  occurs  in  actual  practice  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
many  principles  of  theory  which  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  disconnected  in  the  ordi- 
nary schedule  of  studies.  It  thus  serves  to  develop  the  synthetical  quality  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  constructive  engineer.  Moreover,  this  assembling  of  the  instruction 
of  many  teachers  is  helpful  in  coordinating  the  various  courses  in  the  mind  of  the 
student. 

3.  The  problems  stimulate  originality  and  teach  the  student  to  investigate  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  discriminating  between  the  important  and  unimportant  details. 

4.  The  judgment  of  the  problem  by  outside  practicing  engineers  appeals  to  the 
student  and  transforms  the  instructor  from  the  position  of  task-master  to  coach  or  con> 
suiting  engineer.  An  instructor  of  another  institution  has  told  me  that  the  problem  has 
led  to  his  being  fairly  hounded  for  information,  the  first  time  in  his  teaching  career  that 
such  a  condition  has  existed. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  character  of  the  design  and  of  the  materials  to  be  used 
from  the  consideration  of  safety,  of  the  life  demanded  and  the  cost  of  construction  in- 
troduces important  factors  in  engineering  instruction  difficult  to  accomplish  by  the 
usual  methods. 

6.  Acting  as  consulting  engineer  to  a  group  of  students  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a 
complete  problem  from  actual  practice,  with  the  knowledge  that  later  the  problem  is 
to  be  judged  by  an  outside  conmiittee  of  practicing  engineers,  serves  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  instructor,  and  helps  to  prevent  instruction  from  getting  into  ruts.  The,'  fact  that 
his  students  are  also  in  competition  with  students  of  other  institutions  fiimishes  an 
additional  stimulus. 
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These  &ctora  in  ongineeiing  instruction  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  any  plan  which  involves  intercollegiate  competition  is 
exposed  to  certain  dangers,  but  it  would  seem  possible  that  a  plan,  so  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  &culty,  might  be  kept  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  unMr  methods. 
If  this  is  not  possible  how  can  we  hope  that  our  graduates  will  prove  ethical  in  the 
keener  competition  that  results  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  teaching  value 
of  this  scheme,  moreover,  has  proved  so  great  that  we  are  not  concerned  about  possi- 
ble future  dangers  which  as  yet  have  given  no  sign  of  appearing  and  may  never  ap** 
pear.  A  plan  which  leads  engineering  students  voluntarily  to  make  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, sometimes  at  considerable  distances,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  machine  or 
structure  of  the  general  type  called  for  by  their  problem,  a  scheme  which  influences 
them  of  their  own  free  will  to  spend  their  Easter  recess  on  problem  work,  a  plan  which » 
makes  the  student  think  independently  along  the  lines  of  his  future  work  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  few  dangers  which  may  prove,  and  ought  to  prove,  purely  imaginary. 
Our  students  study  engineering  and  think  football.  Our  experience  with  the  compe- 
tition has  proved  it  possible  to  induce  them  to  think  engineering  as  well  as  footballf 
and  to  us,  therefore,  the  plan  has  commended  itself. 

While  "the  engineer  must  be  bom,  not  made,''  to  quote  the  paraphrase  of  a  familiar 
saying,  it  is  also  true  that  upon  the  effectiveness  of  his  educational  training  depends  in 
a  laige  measure  his  efficiency  in  his  profession .  Every  available  factor  must,  therefore, 
be  utilised.  It  has  accordingly  seemed  worth  while  to  discuss  this  question  and  to 
present  these  results  of  our  cooperation  with  our  local  engineering  society.  While 
we  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  a  cooperative  system  which  puts  either  on  an  industrial 
otganization  or  upon  a  practicing  engineer  the  tasks  of  instruction  which  belong  to 
and  require  the  trained  teacher,  we  do  believe  that  a  scheme  which  utilizes  alike  the 
experience  of  the  trained  engineer  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  each  in 
his  own  field,  will  produce  effective  results.  It  has  been  this  belief  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  our  experiments  in  cooperation. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  IN  INDUSTRUL  PLANTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

By  LOUIS  E.  REBER, 
Dean  Extension  Diviswnf  University  of  Wisconsin, 

During  a  x>eriod  of  over  25  years,  which  terminated  about  8  years  ago,  the  writer 
was  employed  as  official  head  of  the  engineering  school  of  a  State  college.  In  this 
relation  it  was  frequently  his  experience  to  come  into  contact  with  practical  men  of 
affaire  who  expressed  little  confidence  in  the  college  bred  man  as  valuable  material 
for  their  use.  They  complained  in  speaking  of  the  technical  graduate  that  he  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  he  ''knows  it  all";  can  not  be  made  to  realize  that  he  has 
anything  to  learn  from  the  man  whose  training  has  been  gained  in  practice.  His 
education,  they  said,  is  too  scattering;  he  does  not  grasp  fundamental  principles; 
the  best  way  to  train  an  engiaeer  is  by  teaching  him  to  do.  On  being  shown  well 
equipped  college  laboratories  and  shops  as  evidence  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
technical  courses,  this  was  too  often  their  response:  ''The  college  shop?  It's  not 
the  real  thing.  How  can  a  young  fellow  learn  to  handle  men  if  his  experience  is 
limited  to  relations  with  college  boys?  How  can  he  learn  business  methods  from  a 
pedagogue?  No,  no,  they  had  no  place  for  the  academic  theorist,  their  need  was  for 
men  who  had  learned  their  business  by  working  at  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  group  of  employers  was  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  better  supply  of  workmen.    Not  only  greater  efficiency  was  demanded  but  a 
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different  type  of  employe.  Competition  at  home  and  abroad  was  keen.  The  average 
workman  was  deficient  in  constructive  ability  and  judgment.  Material  was  needed 
to  fill  positions  of  trust.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  source  from  which  could  be  drawn 
men  who  had  learned  not  only  to  do  but  also  to  think.  The  question  became  urgent 
as  to  where  such  men  might  be  foimd,  since  it  was  common  exx>erience  that  the  pro- 
fessional schools  and  colleges  sent  out  a  laige  proportion  of  self-satisfied  thearista, 
while  the  workman  trained  only  in  the  practiod  processes  of  his  labor  fre<]^ently 
developed  little  more  than  mechanical  expertness. 

The  educator  recognized  the  defects  of  the  educational  system  no  less  than  the 
employer,  and  the  engineering  student  of  that  period  was  carefully  warned  of  the 
pitfalls  to  be  expected  in  lus  future  experience.  Among  young  graduates  who  came 
under  my  personal  observation  at  this  time  there  were  a  number  who,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  their  college  advisers,  surmounted  the  difficulty  by  entering  manufacturing 
firms  as  beginners  and  working  their  way  from  place  to  place  until  they  had  gained 
the  desired  knowledge  of  the  work  at  first  hand  and  an  acquaintance  with  laboring 
men  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  live  that  could  be  secured  by 
no  other  means.  This  practice  was  not  limited  of  course  to  the  graduates  of  any  one 
institiition. '  It  became  quite  usual  for  men  who  had  finished  their  collegiate  training 
to  apply  for  menial  positions  in  factory,  shop,  or  even  the  engine  room  of  seagoing 
vessels,  while  many  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  world  of  hard  knrocka  by 
becoming  salesmen.  Not  a  few  of  the  successful  and  well-known  men  in  industrial 
positions  today,  graduates  of  10  or  20  years  ago,  supplemented  their  engineering  edu- 
cation by  experiences  such  as  or  similar  to  these.  This  resource,  however,  was  the 
privilege  of  those  only  whose  obligations  permitted  them  to  postpone  the  time  when 
they  musf  establish  themselves  definitely  and  permanently.  Additional  yean  ci 
training  were  frequently  impracticable  for  the  young  man  whose  family  had  made 
sacrifices  in  order  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  college  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  few  of  the  so-called  more  fortunate  young  fellows  who  could  tolerate  or  believe 
necessary  the  plan  of  deliberately  placing  themselves  on  the  same  plane  as  laboring 
men.  Of  the  two  classes  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  boy  who  as  a  rule  paid  part  or  some- 
times all  of  his  expenses,  by  working  whenever  and  wherever  he  could,  was  the  less 
in  need  of  such  practical  training  as  could  not  be  gained  from  the  ordinary  technical 
coui-ses.  The  former's  son  who  works  hard  all  summer  in  the  fields  and  does  janitor 
aervice  at  his  college  in  the  winter  is  in  little  danger  of  becoming  too  narrowly  acad- 
emic and  the  student  whose  vacations  are  spent  as  chainman  for  a  corps  of  engineers 
and  whose  odd  hours  in  term  time  also  are  employed  in  wage  earning,  gains  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  the  valuable  experience  that  comes  only  through  the  reactions 
between  man  and  boss. 

We  had,  then,  as  our  best  material  the  graduates  who  supplemented  their  college 
eouises  by  one  or  more  years  of  voluntary  apprenticeship  to  labor  and  the  under- 
graduates who  were  compelled  to  enter  or  continue  in  the  school  of  work  after  their 
matriculation  in  college.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  adequate  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  but  only  for  the  few.  It  was  important  that  means  should  be  devised 
by  which  all  of  the  students  should  benefit  by  this  double-phased  training  essential 
to  the  making  of  the  good  all-around  engineer.  The  full  eq  uipment  of  shops  and  labo- 
ratories, the  employment  of  instructors  who  were  graduates  of  both  college  and  work- 
shopi  these  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  our  practical  friends  pointed  out, 
the  real  thing  was  not  achieved.  The  college  of  engineering  was  confronted  by  the 
great  problem  of  the  educational  World — ^how  to  make  education  real,  and,  though 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  or  two,  this  is  still  the  great  problem  of 
the  educational  world — how  to  make  education  real. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  developed  in  the  several  grades  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  some  conspicuous  examples  of  breaking  away  from  the  old  traditional 
influences  for  the  purpose  of  relating  school  processes  more  directly  with  life.    As 
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Dean  Schneider  lias  told  us  the  Univenity  of  Giiiciimati,  a  municipal  institution 
intiniately  connected  with  the  ofganization  of  the  city,  is  representative  among 
achoob  ol  higher  learning  in  having  achieved  an  exceptional  union  of  theory  and 
pnctice.  Her  succeas  in  the  training  of  engineerB  may  be  ascribed  to  several 
main  divergencee  from  the  jsual  practice.  In  the  first  place  a  selective  process  by 
trying  out  by  which  many  applicants  are  saved  futile  expenditure  of  time  and  appli- 
cation; aeomd,  a  plan  of  wage  earning,  which  helps  the  student  to  afford  a  period  of 
edncatuHi  suffici^itly  prolonged  to  include  a  desirable  amount  of  purely  cultural 
study;  and  above  all  a  system  of  cooperation  between  college  and  industry  whereby 
tiie  student  working  aUtemate  weeks  in  classroom  and  shop,  gains  that  highest  deside- 
ratum of  education,  an  intimate  association  of  mental  and  manual  processes  by  which 
both  became  real. 

Thou^  it  18  impossible  for  every  technical  school  in  the  country  to  emulate  the 
example  of  this  leader  in  cooperative  application,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  I  believe, 
that  this  and  similar  de])artures  have  had  salutary  influence  in  modifying  methods  in 
even  the  more  conservative  institutions.  The  principle  of  educating  by  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  lessen,  whatever  its  nature,  to  life  is  in  conformity  with  the  newest 
theories.  Vocatianal  guidance  has  come  to  be  generaUy  accepted  as  a  measiure  of 
human  ccmservation.  The  greater  economy  of  the  school  plant  also  and  the  socializ- 
ing influence  of  the  wider  relations  brought  about  through  cooperation  are  topics  that 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  the  mod^  educator  in  every  department  of  his  work. 
It  has  become  the  &ishion  to  talk  about  tndmng  *'the  whole  child.''  Even  the  most 
conservative  and  old-time  educator  has  adopted  tiie  language  at  least  of  reform . 

There  are  still  those,  of  course,  who  warn  that  the  cooperative  method  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  "big  business"  to  exploit  education  in  its  own  interest,  others  who  find  the 
instruction  given  at  the  industrial  plant  not  pedagogically  good,  or  the  student's 
work  in  the  shop  too  much  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  routine,  but  these  are  minor 
difficulties,  overcome  with  the  spread  of  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved.    The  loaf  rises  slowly  and  only  in  spots,  but  the  leaven  is  working. 

The  more  recent  experience  c^  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  extension  service  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  reinforces  his  belief  that  technical  training  may  be  greatly 
strengthoied  by  a  well-devised  conrelation  of  the  educational  couises  and  the  indus- 
triee.  The  problem  of  univ^sity  extension,  however,  is  much  more  complicated  and 
faiHreAchang  than  that  of  the  engineering  school.  The  lattw  being  located  in  a  large 
dty,  and  surrounded  by  industrial  plants,  is  insured  a  possible  dose  relation  between 
schedules  of  week  and  schedules  of  study.  Its  student  body  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
institation,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its  offioem,  and  equal,  or  approxi- 
mately so,  in  preparation  and  acquirements.  In  university  extension,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  developed  by  the  laiger  State  institutions,  the  student  body  Is  scattered 
thioiilghout  the  State  wherever  men  are  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  and  every 
possible  disparity  prevails  in  their  preparation  for  study,  in  their  ability,  past  experi. 
ence,  leisure  time,  flnandal  situation,  age,  or  any  of  the  many  conditions  affecting 
their  lives.  And  yet  there  are  essential  points  of  likeness  between  the  two  cases.  In 
both  a  dear  conception  is  requisite  of  the  value  to  the  employee  (and  insepa- 
rably, to  the  employer)  of  the  related  training,  whether  it  be  related  by  taking 
a  student  from  his  classroom  studies  to  the  shop  or  by  carrying  the  classroom  studies 
to  the  workman  already  engaged  in  remunerative  employment.  No  employer  can  be 
expected  to  enter  into  a  plan  by  which  college  boys  shall  be  regularly  employed  in 
lus  works  for  brief  periods  alternating  with  classroom  oecupations  who  does  not  see 
clearly  the  value  to  the  industries  of  men  turned  out  under  this  method  of  education. 
Ner  will  an  employer  cooperate  with  the  agents  of  university  extension  in  bringing  to 
the  memben  of  his  force  the  opportunity  for  courses  of  study  to  be  taken  outside  of  hours 
of  employment  if  he  does  not  heartUy  believe  that  the  prindple  is  sound,  the  inethod 
puctical,  and  the  {xrobable  returns  worth  some  sacrifice. 
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The  siimlarity  does  not  end  here.  Under  the  cooperative  plan  whether  in  secon- 
dary or  college  work,  traditional  methods  are  quickly  abandoned.  Much  of  the  old 
unapplied  study  of  textbooks  meant  nothing.  When  applications  were  made,  this  fact 
became  at  once  apparent.  As  we  have  seen,  the  early  college  graduate  was  not  fitted 
for  positions  of  responsibility  until  after  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship,  a  situation 
which  held  until  apprenticeship  or  something  like  it  became  a  part  of  his  college  course. 
Univenity  extension  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  method  and  text  to  be  adopted 
in  teaching  the  industrial  employee  found  it  necessary  to  make  adaptations  of  like 
nature  to  those  required  under  the  collegiate  cooperative  plan. 

The  college  student,  it  is  said,  continually  turns  the  tables  upon  his  instructor  by 
bringing  for  solution  in  the  class  very  apt  and  vital  problems  suggested  by  his  work. 
In  university  extension  similarly  the  instructor  is  frequently  hard  pressed  to  cover  all 
the  points  raised  by  the  employee  whose  mind  has  been  opened  by  his  lesson  to  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  his  manual  processes.  The  instructor  naturally  is 
stimulated  by  the  student's  eagerness  and  ambition  and  the  question  of  how  much 
time  may  be  devoted  to  an  individual  student  in  a  single  course  opens  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  administration,  the  necessity  for  imposing  a  limit  arising,  of  course,  from  con- 
siderations of  relative  importance  and  economy. 

Early  in  the  development  of  university  extension  it  became  evident  that  good 
results  could  not  be  secured  without  a  number  of  special  texts  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  industrial  student.  Specialists  were  employed  to  write  these  books  with  careful 
reference  to  the  needs  of  men  already  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  the  text  relates. 
The  treatment  in  all  cases  is  thoroughly  practical,  the  manner  as  direct,  simple,  and 
dear  as  possible.  Many  of  the  volumes  have  been  published  and  are  offered  for  sale. 
These  have  been  adopted  for  class  work  in  208  colleges.  All  are  in  demand .  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  so  large  a  call  from  educational  institutions  for  books 
prepared  specifically  for  industrial  employees?  May  not  the  fact  be  regarded  as  another 
testimonial  to  the  superior  value  of  that  method  of  education  which  relates  the  lesson 
very  definitely  to  work  and  life? 

A  main  difference  between  the  instruction  under  the  collegiate  coop^ative  plan 
and  that  offered  to  employees  by  extension  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  collegiate 
course  is  necessarily  to  a  laige  degree  prearranged  and  definite  and  its  industrial  api^- 
cations  adapted  to  fulfill  specific  requirements,  while  instruction  that  is  carried  to  the 
would-be  student  employee  must  be  so  flexible  and  comprehensive  as  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  needs.  Coop^ation  in  the  latter  case  involves  adjustment  of 
the  course  of  study  to  two  variable  quantities,  the  man  and  his  work,  for  in  coursee 
conducted  by  university  extension  there  are  professional  men  of  every  rank,  c<«i- 
sulting engineers,  bankers,  physicians,  lawyers,  superintendents,  managers;  graduates 
and  undergraduates;  employed  youths  of  all  ages  and  laboring  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Whether  the  course  shall  be  given  through  correspondence-study, 
lectures,  or  local  classes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  preparation 
or  preference  of  the  registrant.  A  group  of  physicians  may  elect  to  hear  lectures  on 
immunity  or  preventive  medicine,  keeping  in  touch  with  modem  medical  advances; 
bank  presidents  and  directors  join  their  employees  in  courses  conducted  by  specialists 
in  money  and  banking;  those  of  the  younger  groups  who  may  be  working  for  univer- 
sity credit  take  correspondencenitudy  courses  to  great  advantage.  Students  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  advancement  who  are  sufficiently  ambitious  to  study  in  their  leisure 
time  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  the  class;  they  make  better  progress  when  unhamp- 
ered by  its  necessary  restrictions  and  get  more  from  the  written  lesson  and  the  teacher's 
written  comments  than  from  occasional  limited  periods  shared  by  others  in  the  teacher's 
presence.  On  the  other  hand,  employees  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  study  and 
unused  to  mental  effort  require  an  intimate  relation  with  the  teacher,  his  support, 
encouragement,  and  work  of  mouth  assistance.  The  local  class  admits  of  very  close 
application  of  the  lesson  to  the  work.    Even  under  discouraging  conditions  excellent 
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molts  are  secured.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  is  continuation  education,  carry- 
ing the  student  further  and  further  in  his  work  as  he  finds  himself  prepared  to  advance. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  him  to  take  up  in  addition  to  the  narrowly  technical 
studieB  subjects  which  will  be  broader  in  their  educational  value  and  wider  in  their 
application  and  to  build  couise  upon  course  progressively.  Steam  engineering,  for 
example,  starts  with  the  study  of  firing  and  of  boilers.  It  leads  into  more  intensive 
study  of  steam  engines,  heat,  power-plant  economics,  etc.  If  the  man  develops  the 
ability  and  interest,  he  may  continue  indefinitely. 

Through  this  coopenttion  of  univendty  and  industry  the  outlook  of  the  employee 
should  be  broadened,  his  judgment  ripened,  efficiency  increased,  and  ambition  so 
satisfied  that  contentment  rather  than  disaffection  results  from  his  studies.  It  has 
failed  of  its  aim  if  the  employer  does  not  recognize  that  the  standard  of  his  men  has 
been  raised;  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  import  from  outside  those  who  are  fitted 
for  the  highest  positions  in  his  business;  and  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  he 
can  well  afford  to  give  employees  time  for  their  classes,  place  for  study,  and  every 
encouragement  in  his  power. 

Doabtleas  to  many,  cooperation  between  university  and  industry,  carried  so  far  as 
to  extend  umversity  service  outside  the  boundaries  of  academic  traditions,  savoiB 
of  the  lowering  of  ideals.  Yet  to  those  who  have  watched  its  development  the  plan 
as  a  whole  seems  worthy;  in  step  with  the  great  national  purpose  to  beget  a  high  level 
of  citizenship  by  giving  to  every  man  an  opportunity  for  growth  and  self-expression; 
in  a  word,  to  make  men. 

Adjoumment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  7  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  momingy  January  4t  1916. 

Chairman,  W.  C.  Bobden. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  to  the  subsection  the  com- 
pletion of  its  task,  with  the  statement  that  the  resolutions  to  be 
reported  had  been  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
congress  for  action. 

The  chairman  announced  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Downing.  When  the  subject  was  presented  to  me,  it  was 
with  a  view  of  making  a  complete  whole  of  three  papers.  The  first 
was  to  be  on  the  State  control  of  medical  licensure  as  typical  of  State 
control  of  all  the  professions  that  have  to  do  with  die  supervision 
of  public  health,  e.  g.,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  etc., 
for  whatever  procedure  is  right  in  State  control  of  the  medical 
profession  is  equally  correct  in  the  control  of  every  other  profession 
that  has  to  do  with  problems  of  public  health.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested, because  of  the  many  years  that  New  York  has  been  developing 
a  system  of  State  control  of  medical  licensure,  that  there  should  be 
presented  here  a  concise  but  complete  statement  of  the  procedure 
that  has  been  adopted  in  New  York  and  the  fimdamental  principles 
underlying  such  procedure,  to  the  end  that  the  South  American 
States — ^and  I  would  include  Canada  as  well — ^unite  in  a  plan  for  the 
direction  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  licensure.  I  should  make  it 
broader  than  for  the  Pan  American  Republics  or  Pan  American  Con- 
gress: I  should  make  a  plan  for  all  of  the  institutions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  order  that  they  might  adapt  this  outline  to  suit  them- 
selves. All  of  the  gentlemen  here  are  perfectly  famiUar  with  our 
procedure.  There  are  some  things  here  that  are  of  interest  because 
they  deal  with  failures — Austria,  for  instance — ^in  imdertaking  to 
recognize  the  licensure  in  other  countries. 

STATE  CONTROL  OF  MEDICAL  LICENSURE. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 

Of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl. 

For  intelligent  discuaaion  of  State  control  of  medical  licensure  it  is  essential  that 
the  point  of  view  be  early  defined. 
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Only  such  historical  references  will  be  made  as  shall  set  forth  the  experience  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  will  be  my  earnest  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  importance  of  fonnulating  possible  plans  for  mutual  agreements  regard- 
ing profeodonal  practice  in  the  several  countries  of  America — Northern,  Central  and 
Southern.  The  discussion  will  include  the  greater  political  divisions  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  such  other  political  divisions  as  at  present  are  not  members 
of  the  Union. 

The  conservation  of  public  health  is  properly  a  function  of  every  government. 
Public  health  in  its  broad  interpretation  involves  all  the  problems  of  medical  practice, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  etc.,  and  any  conclusions  concerning  medical  licensure 
are  equally  pertinent  to  all  licenses  that  affect  public  health.  This  proposition  is  so 
generally  accepted  on  the  American  continent  that  it  needs  no  demonstration.  Not 
only  has  each  of  the  53  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  a  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers and  a  board  of  health,  but  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  through  its  medical 
council,  examines  physicians  and  establishes  qualifications  to  practice  in  any  province 
of  the  dominion,  while  each  of  the  10  provinces  has  its  separate  examining  board — 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  and  Yukon.  The  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  have  ex- 
aminations for  entrance  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  registration  of  the  licensed 
practitioner,  as  well  as  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands, 
and  Newfoundland.  The  unsettled  conditions  of  Haiti,  Mexico  and  Santo  Domingo 
render  it  impossible  accurately  to  affirm  the  conditions  in  these  countries.  In  Central 
Amoica  there  is  evidence  of  governmental  requirements  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  Panama,  and  presumably,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  In  South  America, 
00  far  ae  available  records  show,  there  seems  to  be  no  governmental  boards  of  medical 
examinen.    Brandon,  in  his  "Latin  American  Universities,*'  says: 

"The  faculty  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine  *  *  *  it  is  an  administrative 
body  as  well  as  a  teaching  staff  *  *  *  asthe  representative  of  the  State  it  conducts 
the  examination  that  entitles  the  student  to  the  jwivilege  of  practicing  his  profession 
*  *  *  it  is  also  empowered  by  the  state  to  make  regualtions  governing  the  practice 
of  medicine  throughout  the  nation." 

Every  prominent  country  ci  the  continent  has  enacted  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  but  the  laws  in  extent  of  control  and  variety  of -procedure  differ  as 
greatly  as  the  number  and  forms  of  govenunent. 

The  careful  observer,  however,  soon  discovers  certain  common  underlying  prin- 
ciples: 

First.  The  laws  for  admission  to  professional  practice  are  first  made  for  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  then  are  made  to  apply  to 
the  entire  State— from  city  to  county  and  from  county  to  State.  An  act  of  1760 
iQgulated  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  City;  that  of  1792  included  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York;  that  of  1797  affected  the  whole  State. 

Second.  Bequiiemento  for  professional  practice  affect  both  the  professional  schools 
and  the  profession.  For  nearly  100  years  three  forces  contended  in  New  York  State 
for  control  of  the  licensing  of  practitioners  of  medicine:  First,  the  medical  profeesion, 
through  ito  county  and  State  societies;  second,  the  medical  coll^;es;  and,  third,  the 
regento  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  power  of  county  societies 
to  license,  through  their  boards  of  censors,  continued  uninterruptedly  from  1806  to 
1880,  varying  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  from  time  to  time  enacted.  From  1770 
to  1806  the  degree  of  a  medical  school  was  a  license  to  practice.  This  power  was  sus- 
pended by  the  law  of  1806,  and  for  three  years  the  medical  societies  had  exclusive 
ecmtrol.  By  the  law  of  1809,  however,  graduates  of  medical  schools  having  a  degree 
granted  by  the  r^ente  were  entitled  to  practice.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  two  sources  from  which  a  license  to  practice  emanated: 
(a)  A  diploma  of  the  regente;  (&)  the  license  of  the  State  and  county  medical  socle- 
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ties.  This  dual  control — and,  in  fact,  triple  control,  as  the  medical-school  degrees 
were  gradually  given  the  force  of  licenses— continued  till  1880,  when  the  power  to 
license  medical  practitioners  was  vested  wholly  in  the  regents. 

Third.  Advancing  licensing  requirements  of  a  State  carry  with  them  pari  passu 
general  education  and  professional  education. 

Fourth.  Any  advance  in  requirements  by  one  country  or  State  affects  similar 
interests  in  neighboring  countries  and  adjacent  States.  In  July,  1912,  there  waa 
held,  in  London,  England,  a  congress  of  the  universities  of  the  British  DominionB. 
The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Harcourt,  said: 

"When  I  was  of  undergraduate  age,  who  amongst  my  contemporaries  would  have 
believed  that  in  1912  it  would  have  been  possible  to  call  a  congress  which  would  con- 
tain, as  this  does,  the  representatives  of  no  less  than  53  universities  under  the  British 
flag?"  Immediately  following  this  congress  active  advance  in  professional  education 
became  apparent  in  the  colonies,  and  New  York  State  is  at  present  in  correspondence 
with  the  administrative  officers  of  five  governments  of  the  British  domimions  r^ard- 
ing  the  advancing  requirements  for  admission  to  medical  practice  in  those  political 
divisions. 

Education — academic  and  technical — is  held  to  be  not  only  the  most  important 
factor  in  all  problems  of  public  health,  but  is  a  prerequisite  for  their  right  solution. 
As  this  congress  contemplates  progress  by  Americans,  tiie  present  result  of  American 
education  is  here  set  forth  in  the  words  of  President  Sharpless,  from  ''The  American 
College,"  published  in  1915: 

''American  education  succeeds,  as  that  of  no  other  nation  perhaps  has  done,  in  cre- 
ating a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed,  independent,  conunon  man,  with  all  the 
virtues  and  limitations  which  the  common  man  in  mass  has.  He  is  urgent  to  right 
wrongs  by  the  most  direct,  if  not  always  the  wisest,  methods.  He  has  prejudices 
against  the  unusual  which  are  hard  to  remove.  He  fights  his  battles  bravely  *  *  * 
He  IB  slow  to  accept  the  experience  of  others,  and  tries  out  problems  by  means  which 
have  often  failed  in  the  past,  and  which  more  knowledge  would  induce  him  to  die- 
card;  yet,  because  he  is  sincere  and  honest  and  brave  and  intelligent,  he  accom- 
plishes real  progress,  even  if  sometimes  blundering  and  spasmodic.'' 

The  recognition  of  these  American  characteristics  will  solve  the  problems  of  con- 
certed State  control  of  medical  licensure  on  the  American  Continent.  If  the  Govern- 
ments here  represented  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  experience  not  only  of  America 
but  of  Europe  as  well;  if  you  can  be  induced  to  try  out  these  problems,  not  by  the 
means  that  have  failed  in  the  past  but  with  knowledge  and  experience  from  present 
successes,  real  and  continuous  progress  will  ensue. 

Under  our  present  forms  of  government  education  lies  with  the  States,  and  not 
with  the  National  Governments. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  university  is  unique,  in  that  it  is  a  State  department  of  education  as  well  as  a 
State  university;  in  that  it  has  a  continuity  of  educational  history  exceeding  the 
duration  of  the  National  Government;  in  that  it  is  an  educational  government  of  the 
republican  form,  with  the  three  coordinate  branches — ^legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial. 

Chartered  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  it  voiced  the  aspirations  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Commonwealth;  based  on  English  ideals,  it  was  materially  modified 
by  French  influences.  In  its  growth  of  a  century  and  a  third  it  records  in  permanent 
form  the  ideals  and  the  practical  attainments  in  education  of  an  imperial  State.  The 
university  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate  powers  are  exercised  by  a  board  of  12 
regents,  serving  without  salary,  whose  elective  officers  are  the  chancellor  and  vice 
chancellor,  whose  executive  officer  is  the  president  and  commissioner  of  education. 
Under  such  name,  with  such  powers,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  regents 
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may  freacnbe  in  conformity  to  law,  the  regents,  by  an  instrument  under  their  seal 
and  recorded  in  their  office,  incorporate  univeraitieB,  colleges,  academies,  libraries, 
mnBeums,  and  other  institutions  or  associations  for  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  hietory,  or  other  departments  of  knowledge  or  of  education  in  any  way.  No 
ixistitotion  or  association  that  might  be  incorporated  by  the  regents  may  be  incor- 
porated under  any  other  general  law  without  their  consent.  The  regents  or  their  repre- 
sentatives viait,  examine  into,  and  inspect  the  institutions  in  the  university,  and 
require  annual  reports  from  the  various  institutions.  They  register  both  domestic 
and  foreign  institutions  in  terms  of  New  York  standards,  fix  the  value  of  degrees, 
diplomas,  and  certificates  issued  by  other  States  and  countries  and  presented  for 
entnnce  to  schools,  colleges,  and  the  professions  in  New  York  State.  Their  exami- 
natioDs  furnish  the  standard  of  graduation  from  the  secondary  institutions  and  of 
admiauon  to  colleges.  They  supervise  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  professional 
schools  and  conduct  the  professional  licensiog  examinations.  Certificates  or  diplomas 
are  conferred  by  them  on  students  that  satisfactorily  pass  the  academic  examinations, 
and  licensee  are  issued  to  those  that  satisfactorily  pass  the  professional  examinations. 
They  confer  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees.  The  buildings  and  offices  of  the 
department  are  maintained  at  State  expense  and  are  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
univenity,  including  the  various  departments  and  divisions.  It  is  not  a  teaching  insti- 
tution, but  is  in  the  fullest  sense  an  institution  ior  the  administration  of  education 
and  professional  laws,  and  for  the  stimulation  of  right  educational  opinion  among 
the  people.  The  institutions  of  the  university  include  all  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  educational  institutions  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  incorporated 
in  the  State,  and  such  other  libraries,  museums,  institutions,  organizations,  and  agen- 
cies for  education  as  may  be  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by  the  university. 

It  is  from  the  outlook  of  this  university  nti  generis  that  I  address  you  to-day.  I 
would  persuade  you  to  avoid  attempts  that  have  failed,  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  other  governments.  Based  upon  the  experience  of  my  own  State,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  formulate  for  your  consideration  possible  plans  for  mutual  agreements  between 
all  the  States  here  represented. 

(1)  Nostiification — the  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of  a  foreign  uni- 
verHity  as  of  equal  value  with  its  own.  Naturally  this  problem  only  arose  when  the 
diploma  was  at  the  same  time  a  license;  hence  the  problems  of  nostrification  are 
likely  to  arise  not  only  between  South  American  States  but  between  them  and  all 
the  other  members  of  this  union,  if  my  quotation  from  Brandon's  "Latin  American 
Universities"  accurately  portrays  present  conditions  in  South  America.  Inasmuch 
as  the  examinations  for  doctor  of  medicine  in  Austrian  universities  were  also  State 
examinations  for  authority  to  practice  medicine,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  every  legal 
practitioner  must  pass  the  rigorosumy  a  much-argued  question  arose  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  native  or  a  foreigner  that  had  studied  at  a  foreign  university 
oould  secure  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in  Austria.  Many  Austrians  of  German 
parentage  wished  their  children  educated  in  German  universities,  but  the  German 
university  did  not  conduct  licensing  examinations,  and  such  students  returning  to 
Austria  could  not  enter  on  professional  practice.  Immigrants  to  Austria  could  not 
secure  citizemdiip  and  enter  on  medical  practice  without  encountering  serious  hard- 
diips.  Though  the  rule  protected  Austrian  institutions  the  pressure  was  too  great, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  Austria  should  allow  native  students  their  attendance  on  non- 
Austrian  universities  so  long  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  certificates  of  attendance 
met  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  State's  examinations — the  acquirement  of 
adsgiee  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  all  the  professional  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  Austrian  university.  Thus  the  Austrian  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  failed; 
but  the  influence  of  the  discussions  was  seen  in  Germany,  where  higher  professional 
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requirements  were  eubsequently  demanded,  and  in  France,  where  university  courses 
leading  to  degrees  were  tiirown  open  to  foreigners.  New  York  tried  this  same  plan 
and  failed. 

(2)  Reciprocity — the  equality  of  medical  licensure.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
favored-nation  clause  applying  to  trade  and  commerce,  the  attempt  was  made  in 
several  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  reciprocity  relations  regarding  medical 
licensure.  Statutes  at  the  time  this  experiment  was  in  progress  provided  for  the 
indorsement  of  licenses  without  examination  if  the  State  from  which  the  applicant 
came  granted  equal  rights  and  recognition.  This  was  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
some  States  maintained  higher  requirements  than  others,  and  the  attempt  failed. 

(3)  National  control  of  medical  practice.  A  report  of  the  present  experiment  of 
national  control  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  led  to  the  following  statement: 

"About  12  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  advising  a  national  board  of  examiners.  It 
very  soon  became  apparent  that  a  compulsory  national  board  was  impossible,  since 
it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  the  licensing 
of  physicians  is  a  part  of  the  police  power  which  rests  with  the  States,  and  not  with  the 
National  or  Federal  Government.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
overcome  by  establishing  a  voluntary  national  board,  whose  standard  would  be  so 
high  that  it  could  consistently  be  recognized  by  all  of  the  States.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  many  of  the  State  boards  did  not  at  that  time  seem  willing  to  in  any- 
way abrogate  or  abridge  their  authority  or  to  recognize  a  central  or  Federal  board,  so 
that  the  matter  was  dropped." 

The  voluntary,  the  national,  and  the  international  administration  of  medical  licen- 
sure appearing  impracticable,  it  remains  to  determine  the  extent  of  State  control. 

The  State  should  prescribe  the  minimum  legal  requirements;  the  medical  school 
should  determine  the  maximum  scholastic.  From  the  beginning  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  incorporated  medical  schools.  The  present 
requirements  for  an  absolute  charter  are  as  follows:  ''No  educational  institution  shall 
be  given  an  absolute  charter  by  the  regents  of  the  university  unless  it  has  the  follow- 
ing resources:  For  a  collie,  $500,000;  for  a  medical  school,  $50,000    ♦    ♦    *." 

Again,  no  institution  for  higher  education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable 
provision,  approved  by  the  regents,  for  educational  equipment  and  proper  mainte- 
nance. The  regents  having  approved  and  chartered  a  higher  institution  permit  it 
to  exact  as  much  higher  requirements  than  the  legal  as  the  institution's  administrators 
think  best.  For  example,  Cornell  University,  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  having 
the  minimum  resources  and  suitable  provision  for  educational  equipment  and  proper 
maintenance,  organized  a  medical  department.  It  was  not  satined  to  exact  the 
minimum  legal  requirement  only  for  admission — a  State  medical-student  certifi- 
cate— ^but  in  addition  thereto  requires  three  years  of  college  work.  The  regents  not 
only  permitted  this  procedure  but  encouraged  it  because  the  institution  had  suffi- 
cient funds  to  work  out  an  experiment  that  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  a  less 
highly  endowed  school. 

Under  the  influence  of  national  leaders  in  medical  education  it  was  proposed  to 
require  colI^;e  graduation  for  admission  to  medical  8chools--an  ideal  that  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  reality  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  the  education  of  public 
opinion  and  for  sound  counsel  to  prevail.  When  it  was  proposed  to  New  York  that 
this  standard  become  the  legal  requirement  for  admission  to  medical  schools  and  to 
the  medical  licensing  examinations,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  reqiiiiement 
could  not  be  l^;alized  nor  if  legalized  could  it  be  put  into  effect.  In  New  York's 
experience  it  had  taken  nearly  two  decades  to  raise  the  requirements  from  a  three- 
year  high-school  preparation  for  admission  to  a  four-year  high-school  requirement 
without  conditions.  And  I  should  not  come  far  from  the  facts  were  I  to  say  that  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  medical  schools  exacting  two  or  more  years  of  college  preparation 
for  admission  actually  exact  that  requirement  as  measured  by  New  York  standards. 
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Surely,  if  some  of  the  best-equipped  schools  of  the  United  States,  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  can  not  successfully  maintain  such  advanced  requirements,  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  make  them  the  legal  requirements  of  all  Commonwealths. 

Two  definite  minimum  educational  requirements  have  developed  in  New  York 
State:  First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and,  second, 
a  minimum  course  of  professional  study.  The  latter  requirement,  we  have  seen,  is 
older  than  the  State  government  itself  and  is  thus  worded  in  the  medical  law.  Medica  1 
sphool  means  any  medical  school,  college,  or  department  of  a  university  registered 
by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  proper  medical  standard  and  as  legally  incorporated. 
•  •  ♦  The  r^;enta  shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  *  »  *  that  has 
studied  medicine  not  less  than  four  school  years,  including  four  satisfactory  courses  of 
at  least  seven  months  each,  in  four  different  calendar  years  in  a  medical  school  regis- 
tered as  maintaining  at  the  time  a  standard  satishictory  to  the  regents.  Very  early  in 
the  experience  of  the  regents  a  necessity  for  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the 
study  of  medicine  became  apparent,  and  this  necessity  was  an  important  reason  for 
committing  medical  licensure  to  the  r^ents.  The  transfer  to  the  regents  was  more 
easily  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  public's  confidence  in  their  administration  of  the 
academies,  their  experience  with  examinations,  their  permanence  of  policy,  and 
their  freedom  from  partisan  politics. 

The  problems  of  New  York  State,  faced  by  the  regents  in  1880,  are  well  worded  for 
the  United  States  by  President  Sharpless  in  1915:  ''The  curriculum  of  the  college  is 
based  on  the  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools.  How  to  test  this  preparation  uk 
a  way  satis&ctory  to  both  school  and  college  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.*'  Again  he  says:  "The  request  in  its  baldest  form  amounts 
to  this:  That  any  subject  seriously  taken  in  school  dtiould  be  accepted  at  its  proper 
valuation  by  the  college,  and  that  simple  graduation  from  a  good  high  school  should 
be  the  only  prerequisite  for  entrance.'' 

The  r^ents'  experience  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  of  professional  and  general 
education  for  New  York  State  is  best  shown  by  an  epitome  which  is  chronological 
between  the  fixed  dates,  1880  and  1915  for  admission  to  the  regents'  professional  or 
licensing  examination  in  medicine.  (See  Schedule  A  for  details.)  I  give  the  earliest 
and  latest. 

First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  plus  a  professional 
course. 

Seventh,  60count8 — 45  set,  15  selective  (three  sciences  required) — or  a  four-year  high- 
school  certificate,  including  the  set,  selective,  and  required  subjects,  plus  uncondi- 
tional matriculation  in  a  registered  medical  school  providing  six  full-time  professors 
at  adequate  salaries,  plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from 
a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited  and  registered  medical  school. 

From  this  epitome  the  regents'  influence  and  their  progressive  advancement  ol 
professional  requirements  become  apparent.  The  State  must  supervise  the  schools 
and  prescribe  the  requisites  for  licensure.  Prescribing  the  minimum  requirements 
by  the  State  carries  with  it  obligations  to  protect  the  institution  as  well  as  ^e  genenJ 
public.  When  the  legislature  amended  the  medical-practice  act  in  1907  and  not  only 
refused  the  osteopaths  a  separate  board  but  consolidated  with  osteopathy  the  three 
existing  medical  boards,  it  placed  upon  the  regents  the  duty  of  justly  and  adequately 
protecting  four  groups  of  schoob  chartered  with  legal  rights  and  possessing  property 
interests.  For  example,  there  were  physicians  legally  practicing  in  the  State  that 
had  been  licensed  by  the  eclectic  board  which  met  all  the  requirements  of  law, 
including  the  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  graduation 
from  a  registered  medical  school. 

The  amended  act  provided  for  the  licensing  of  osteopaths  and  the  registration  of 
osteopathic  schools,  provided  that  they  meet  the  same  requirements  exacted  of  other 
licensed  physicians  and  other  registered  medical  schools.    Neither  the  legislature  nor 
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the  regents  contemplated  prohibitive  requirements.  They  edmply  exacted  minimum 
requirements  of  all  who  would  legally  practice  medicine.  The  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  made  it  impossible  to  establish  an  osteopathic  school  in  New 
York  and  has  caused  the  attempt  in  a  neighboring  State  to  fail.  But  neither  failure 
warrants  the  suppression  of  the  attempt  Chicago  is  making  to  maintain  an  osteopathic 
school  that  can  be  registered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  exacted  of  other  regis- 
tered medical  schoole. 

(1)  Supervi$ion. — Supervision  is  authoritative  direction;  it  is  not  inspection,  a 
strict  or  prying  examination;  nor  is  it  surveillance,  a  close  or  prying  watch;  though 
all  three  are  synonyms  of  oversight,  watchful  care. 

(2)  VisUation. — ^"'Subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents"  is  a  phrase  from  the 
original  education  law  that  has  been  incorporated  in  the  charters  granted  by  special 
legislation,  and  the  definition  of  this  term  will  more  clearly  set  forth  its  content  tlian 
any  description  I  may  give.  ''  Visitation  is  the  act  of  a  superior  officer  who  officially 
visits  a  corporation,  college,  etc.,  to  inspect  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  and 
to  Bee  that  its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed  and  executed. " 

When  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  legislature  was  under  dis- 
cussion before  a  constitutional  convention  the  powers  of  a  board  of  visitation  were  set 
forth  in  detail. 

^'A  visiting  board  must  look  after  the  execution  of  the  subsidy  as  well  as  of  the 
charter,  and  in  doing  this  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  positive  influence  over  the  whole 
system  of  instruction. 

"  If  it  does  not  command  or  even  positively  direct,  it  may  make  itself  felt  by  advice, 
which  will  often  be  sought,  and  will  seldom  be    disregarded. 

"A  visiting  board  may  properly  exercise  this  power  under  general  rules.    ♦    »    ♦ 

''The  powers  and  duties  with  which  a  board  of  visitation  of  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies of  Uie  State  should  be  invested  may  be  enumerated: 

(1)  The  exclusive  power  of  incorporating  colleges  and  academies  under  general 
regulations. 

(2)  The  power  to  require  reports,  under  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board. 

(3)  The  power  to  make  special  investigations  as  to  the  affairs  and  condition  of  any 
institution. 

(4)  The  power  of  personal  visitation  by  its  committees  or  officers,  and  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  academic  and  collegiate 
education. 

"The  exercise  of  coercive  power  by  such  a  board,  and  the  infliction  of  penalties, 
will  seldom  be  required,  nor  would  it  be  salutary." 

In  this  quotation  you  will  observe  the  provision  for  the  regents  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  the  force  of  statute  law  in  this  State;  the  provision  for  reports,  both  annual 
and  special;  and  the  provision  for  inspection.  The  provision  for  special  reports  takes 
the  form  of  a  formal  application  for  incorporation  and  for  registration.  The  inspection 
for  incorporation  and  for  registration  may  be  performed  by  the  regents,  their  committees 
or  officers,  which  lead  to  such  measures  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  are  calculated 
to  improve  the  character  of  education.  The  judgment  of  the  board  is  a  formal  act 
reached  on  due  deliberation,  and  is  recorded  as  such  in  the  journal  of  regents'  meetings 

Present  tests. — ^Whether  New  York  State  has  solved  the  problem  of  testing 
preparation  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  both  the  schools  and  the  colleges  of  the  State, 
time  alone  can  tell.  The  continued  adoption  of  New  York  standards  by  other 
States  and  institutions  seems  fairly  conclusive  evidence  ^f  the  successful  solution  of 
the  problem.  In  general  terms.  New  York's  tests  are  institutional  for  promotion, 
evidenced  by  diplomas;  State  for  protection,  evidenced  by  licenses. 

(1)  Elementary. — ^The  evidence  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  test  is  the 
regents'  preliminary  certificate  issued  by  the  assistant  commissioner  for  elementary 
education. 
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(2)  Secondary. —The  evidence  of  the  succeesful  completion  of  the  tests  and  the 
couFse  is  the  regents'  academic  or  college  preparatory  diploma  issued  by  the  assistant 
commiBsioner  for  secondary  education.  The  evidence  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
institution  of  arts  and  science  may  be  the  certificates  of  the  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals, the  regents'  diplomas,  or  the  examinations  of  the  higher  institution.  For 
IKomotion  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  State  a  qualifying  certificate  is  required. 
Thia  may  be  obtained  by  the  successful  completion  of  an  approved  course  in  a  regis- 
tered secondary  school,  by  regents'  academic  examinations  in  set,  selective  and  re- 
quired subjects,  or  by  school  attendance  supplemented  by  academic  examinations. 
The  quaiif>*ing  certificates  are  issued  by  the  assistant  conmussioner  for  higher 
education. 

(3)  Higher. — ^The  four-year  college  course,  preceded  by  the  four-year  secondary 
course,  is  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  science  for  men,  for  women,  and 
for  both  men  and  women.  Promotion  in  the  higher  institutions  is  based  on  insti- 
tutional tests,  and  graduation  is  evidenced  by  diplomas  certifying  to  the  degrees 
attained,  which  are  issued  by  the  executive  officer.  Protection  is  given  the  higher 
institutions  through  formal  registration  by  the  regents;  protection  is  given  the  public 
by  professional  examinations  prepared,  proctored,  and  certified  by  the  regents, 
licenses  are  issued  by  the  commiBsioner  of  education  and  registered  in  the  county 
of  practice. 

Conclusion. — ^For  convenience  of  reference,  my  conclusions  regarding  State  con- 
trol of  medical  licensure  are  found  in  the  following  abstract: 

ABSTRACT. 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  public  is  properly  a  function  of  government. 

It  is  so  recognized  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees  by  all  Governments  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

One  form  of  this  governmental  protection  is  licensure — the  legal  right  to  practice 
medicine. 

Medical  licensure  has  developed  along  well-defined  lines. 

Governmental  control  first  a£fects  more  densely  populated  areas. 

Ad\'ancing  requirements  affect  institutions  and  practitioners. 

Licensure  increases  general  education  and  professional. 

Its  advance  by  a  State  involves  adjacent  States. 

(2)  Education  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  problems  of  public  health. 
American  education  succeeds  in  creating  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-inf(»ined, 

independent,  common  man. 

He  is  slow  to  accept  the  experience  of  others. 

He  tries  out  problems  by  means  that  have  often  failed. 

Because  he  is  sincere  and  honest  and  brave  and  intelligent  he  accomplishes  real 
ixogress. 

(3)  Under  our  present  forms  education  lies  with  the  State  and  not  with  the  National 
Govonment. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Nostrification,  the  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of  another  university 
as  of  equal  value  with  its  own. 

New  York  State  tried  nostrification  for  a  period  of  years  and  abandoned  it. 

Reciprocity,  the  equality  of  medical  privileges. 

New  York  indorses  a  license  not  as  a  favor,  but  because  earned  on  equal  or  higher 
requirements. 

National  control  of  medical  practice  impossible. 

As  a  police  measure  it  lies  with  the  State  and  not  with  the  Federal  Government. 

As  a  voluntary  act  it  lacks  the  sanction  of  law. 
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(4)  The  State  must  prescribe  the  minimum  legal  requirements. 
The  institution  should  determine  the  maximum  scholastic. 
T%vo  definite  lines  of  minimum  educational  requirements. 

A  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

A  professional  education  in  a  medical  school  meeting  minimum  requirements. 

Epitome  of  the  regents'  experience. 

(5)  The  State  must  supervise  the  schools  and  the  tests. 
Visitation. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  regents  in  their  visitation  of  the  colleges  and 
academies. 
Regents'  rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  of  statute  law. 
The  judgment  of  the  board  is  a  formal  act. 
Supervision,  authoritative  direction. 
Not  inspection,  a  strict  or  prying  examination. 
Not  surveillance,  a  close  or  prjing  watch. 
Cooperation  through  the  medical  council. 
Approval  of  State  board  findings. 
Protection  to  the  schools  and  students. 

(6)  Present  tests:  New  York  has  solved  the  problem  of  tests. 
Institutional  for  promotion;  State  for  protection. 

The  evidence  of  promotion,  the  diploma;  the  State's  protection,  the  license. 

Of  the  eight-year  elementary  course.  State  examination,  the  preliminary. 

Of  the  four-year  secondary  course,  the  regents'  examinations,  the  academic. 

Regents'  diplomas  admit  to  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Regents'  certificates  admit  to  professional  schools. 

Diplomas  evidence  graduation  from  four-year  college  courses  and  the  degree 
attained. 

Licenses  evidence  the  right  to  practice  medicine. 

Schedule  A. — Epitome  of  the  regents'  experience  in  the  advancing  requirements  of 
a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  between  1880  and  1915. 

First,  a  general  education  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  plus  a  professional 
course. 

Second,  regents'  academic  examinations  in  set  subjects,  plus  a  three-year  profes- 
sional course  in  a  registered  school. 

Third,  regents'  academic  examinations  for  45  counts,  plus  a  three-year  professional 
course,  plus  a  medical  degree  from  a  registered  school. 

Fourth,  45  counts  or  a  three-year  high  school  certificate,  plus  a  three-year  professional 
education,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  school. 

Fifth,  60  counts  or  a  four-year  high  school  certificate,  plus  a  four-year  professional 
course,  plus  an  M.  D.  degree  from  a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited 
medical  school  supplemented  by  at  least  one  year's  resident  study  in  a  registered 
school. 

Sixth,  60  counts — 45  set  and  15  elective  (special  English  examination  required  of 
foreigners),  or  a  four-year  high  school  certificate  including  set  and  selective  subjects, 
plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D.  d^ee  from  a  r^:istered  medical 
school  or  from  an  accredited  and  a  registered  medical  school. 

Seventh,  60  counts — 45  set  and  15  selective  (three  sciences  required),  or  a  four- 
year  high  school  certificate  including  the  set,  selective  and  required  subjects,  plus 
unconditional  matriculation  in  a  registered  medical  school  providing  six  full-time 
professors  at  adequate  salaries,  plus  a  four-year  professional  education,  plus  an  M.  D. 
degree  from  a  registered  medical  school  or  from  an  accredited  and  registered  medical 
school. 
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The  Chairmak.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  enjoyed  hearing  this 
paper.    Dr.  Downing's  most  excellent  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Lambert.  I  agree  with  most  everything  the  speaker  has  said. 
If  Dr.  Downing  can  assure  us  that  the  training  in  osteopathy  is  really 
as  good  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  other  institutions,  then 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Downing.  There  have  only  been  five  osteopaths,  I  think, 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  \mder  the  present 
law  since  1907.  They  were  men  that  came  up  and  took  the  hcen- 
sMTe  examination,  showing  that  they  had  the  minimimi  require- 
ment so  far  as  the  examination  could  show  it,  and  they  were  from 
schools  that  do  give,  as  nearly  as  we  can  determme,  the  minimum 
requirements.  In  1907  there  were  more  than  150  so-called  osteo- 
paths that  were  refused  Ucenses  because  the  board  would  not  certify 
them,  and  since  1908  I  have  had  to  oppose  80  of  that  150  who  banded 
themselves  together,  and  each  paid  $2  or  $5  to  an  attorney  to  prose- 
cute their  case  in  the  courts.  About  three  years  ago  we  finally  settled 
the  matter  forever  and  always  so  far  as  those  80  were  concerned, 
although  the  other  70  never  made  any  effort.  We  simply  went  from 
one  court  to  another  right  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  proved  to 
them  that  they  were  really  not  entitled  to  practice  under  the  law. 
As  far  as  the  State  control  of  osteopathy,  allopathy,  or  homeopathy 
is  concerned  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  absolute.  May  I,  just  for 
the  benefit  of  the  physicians  here,  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  California 
in  this  matter  of  osteopathy  and  how  differently  the  States  imdertake 
to  help  pubhc  health.  A  school  there  claimed  that  it  was  eUgible 
for  registration,  that  it  met  all  of  the  minimum  requirements,  that  it 
has  the  full  equipment,  professors,  and  all  that,  and  that  it  has  a 
four-year  coijrse.  I  did  not  visit  the  school  last  spring  when  I  was 
out  there.  The  result  was  that  some  one  reported  that  I  had  been  on 
the  coast  and  had  ignored  their  appUcation  time  and  time  again,  and 
they  demanded  registration.  I  knew  that  they  could  not  be  regis- 
tered, and  I  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  purposely  to 
visit  that  school.  They  could  not  be  registered  at  the  very  earliest 
prior  to  1918,  because  they  did  not  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirement  exacted  by  our  law.  Second,  the  greatest  sxuTprise  to 
me  was  that  they  were  teaching  and  performing  surgical  operations 
and  practicing  every  other  phase  of  medicine  that  is  known  to  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  a  well-equipped  institution  with  good 
laboratories,  good  hospital,  and  all  that.  The  institution  was  well 
equipped  as  far  as  the  faciUty  for  giving  instruction  was  concerned. 
But  what  startled  me  most  was  when  I  went  into  the  operating  room 
to  see  its  equipment,  to  find  a  boy,  6  years  old,  on  the  table  and  a 
nurse  and  an  osteopathic  assistant  giving  him  ether.  And  I  said: 
'Is  that  allowable  under  your  law?"  And  the  man  said,  ''Yes; 
certainly  it  is."     I  said,  **What  is  going  to  happen  to  us."     He  was 
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going  to  remove  the  tonsils  of  the  child.  He  wanted  me  to  remain 
and  see  the  operation — see  how  beautifully  this  man  operated — ^but  I 
did  not  have  the  time  to  do  it.  I  really. didn't  have  the  time  as  I 
had  two  other  institutions  to  inspect  in  the  city,  so  I  declined  to 
stay  to  see  it.  The  State  of  CaUfomia  permits  an  osteopath  to 
perform  surgery  of  all  kinds,  major  and  minor  stirgery  as  well,  and 
its  law  is,  as  far  as  requirements  are  concerned — educational  require- 
ments— nothing  below  ours. 

Mr.  Lambert.  TTiat  is  not  osteopathy  in  the  New  York  definition. 

Mr.  Downing.  Not  at  all.  Consequently  my  paper  says  that  the 
State  must  control.  There  are  certain  fundamental  underlying 
principles,  and  we  lay  them  down  there. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  papers  and  discussion 
because  it  confirms  the  conviction  which  I  have  entertained  for  a 
number  of  years  with  respect  to  this  subject.  Practically  the  entire 
difficulty  in  establishing  any  reasonable  minimum,  uniform  regula- 
tion has  come  from  an  effort  to  translate  some  system  of  therapeutics 
into  the  statute  books.  We  were  very  much  opposed.  Let  us  speak 
with  frankness  and  with  modesty:  we  were  in  possession  of  the  field 
and  challenged  all  oncomers.  The  first  effort  to  establish  so-called 
regular  therapeutics  and  translate  it  into  the  statute  books  occurred 
in  Illinois.  It  was  followed  by  New  York.  The  first  rational  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  occurred  in  the  State  where  there  is  no  denomi- 
nationaUsm,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  homeopathy,  osteopathy, 
allopathy,  or  equally  discouraging  "opathy."  That  happens  to  be 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  State  of  Alabama  was  rational  because 
it  did  exactly  what  the  essayist,  as  I  understand  the  essayist,  recom- 
mended. It  insisted  upon  a  familiarity  with  the,  fundamental 
knowledge  of  medicine:  fundamental  physiology,  chemistry,  bacterio- 
logy?  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  It  pays  no  attention  to  therapeutics. 
It  never  enforces  an  examination  in  therapeutics  of  any  kind.  It 
proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  individual  who  had  taken  a  course 
of  instruction  covering  these  and  similar  subjects  had  thereby- 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  that  those  subsidiary  questions 
might  be  left  to  his  judgment  and  discretion.  What  has  been  the 
result?  There  is  no  "path"  in  Alabama.  There  is  no  denomina- 
tionalism  in  medicine  in  Alabama.  And  they  have  taken  up  that 
same  subject  in  Colorado  and  are  carrying  it  out. 

When  we  get  to  that  point  we  will  stop  the  multiplication  of  special 
examining  boards  and  we  will  leave  these  questions  to  the  schools, 
insisting  simply  upon  the  essential  knowledge  a  candidate  needs, 
knowledge  that  is  essentially  fundamental,  and  that  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  individual  who  approaches  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing disease.  I  think  the  position  taken  by  the  essayist  with  respect 
to  the  horrible  example  of  osteopathy  is  good.    The  whole  country 
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is  fuU  of  such  examples.  But  under  the  influence  of  State  super- 
vision and  under  the  influence  of  what  is  far  more  pertinent  than 
State  superviaiony  namely,  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion — ^that  is  the  whip  and  lash  that  does  the  business — ^I  say 
under  such  influences  all  these  schools  of  irresponsibles,  illogical  in 
their  conception,  imscientific  in  their  methods,  have  been  whipped 
into  some  Idnd  of  form  until  they  are  doing  some  kind  of  good  work«. 
A  gentleman  once  came  into  my  oflice  from  quite  a  distance  and 
brought  a  very  interesting  case.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  the  case- 
and  said:  ''It  is  something  that  I  really  can  not  classify."  He 
stated  that  he  had  had  consultations  on  this  question  and  had  been 
unable  to  get  at  it.  We  went  over  the  entire  case  in  my  office,  and 
he  told  me  all  about  it  and  that  he  had  found  thus  and  so  to  be  true. 
The  consultant  that  brought  the  case  to  me  was  an  osteopath.  That 
is  a  different  type  of  man.  That  would  occasion  a  different  kind  of  a 
protest,  because  by  taking  this  man  into  consultation  I  perpetrated 
the  crime  of  oonf^ring  with  an  intelligecit  osteopath.  Now  I  believe 
that  the  need  to-day  is  to  enforce  a  ndnimum  requirement  and  stop 
trying  to  write  your  therapeutics  in  the  statute  books.  Get  your 
foundation  laid  on  that  and  everything  follows  without  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  say  that  that  is  just 
the  practice  in  New  York.  We  have  no  osteopathic  board;  we 
have  no  homeopathic  board ;  we  have  no  allopathic  board.  We  have 
a  board  of  medical  examiners,  and  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  must  take  the  identical  exam» 
ioation.  We  do  not  know,  unless  we  consult  the  appUcation  blank 
of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  hcensing  examination,  what 
school  he  has  attended  or  anything  connected  with  him,  but  we  have 
to  know  that  under  the  law  he  has  had  satisfactory  courses  in  four 
different  calendar  years,  each  course  being  not  less  than  so  many 
months,  and  that  before  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  all  he  had 
at  least  a  high-school  education  and  a  year  in  physics,  chemistry,, 
and  biology.  When  I  said  there  had  been  only  five  or  seven  osteo 
paths,  it  was  merely  because  that  number  had  happened  to  come  to 
my  notice  who  wanted  a  D.  O.  degree  instead  of  an  M.  D.  When  we 
came  to  issue  the  Ucenses  we  found  from  the  appUcation  blanks  that 
they  were  graduates  of  a  certain  school,  and  consequently  they  got 
a  D.  O.  degree  instead  of  an  M.  D.,  and  the  State  has  arrived  at  that 
control.  We  haven't  any  examination  in  therapeutics,  and  we 
haven't  had  since  1907. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  The  next  paper  is  ''The  development  of  a  fifth 
year  in  medical  education  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.. 
Lambert,  of  New  York. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  FIFTH  YEAR  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION   IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  SAMUEL  W.  LAMBERT, 

Dean  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Yorkj  N.  Y. 

The  old  proprietary  medical  school  of  35  years  ago  in  this  country  taught  medicine 
Very  badly  as  viewed  by  modern  standards.  There  was  no  attempt  even  to  demon- 
strate the  foundation  sciences  in  laboratories  which,  except  for  the  dissecting  room 
and  the  study  of  autopsy  material,  scarcely  existed.  Chemistry  and  physiology  were 
4;aught  in  lecture  rooms  only,  while  bacteriology  and  phannacology  were  not  even 
discovered.  That  physicians  and  surgeons  of  any  ability  were  trained  at  all  was  due 
entirely  to  the  presence  on  the  teaching  faculties  of  great  personalties  who  dominated 
by  their  precept  and  their  example  the  fields  of  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  surgery. 
Those  early  schools  taught  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medical  and  surgical  art 
well,  so  far  as  they  could  be  taught  in  the  lecture  room  and  at  the  bedside  in  hospital 
wards.  A  fixed  and  graded  course  of  instruction  of  three  years'  duration  was  gen- 
^erally  adopted  about  1886  coincident  with  the  development  and  addition  of  labora- 
tories for  teaching  the  basal  sciences  of  physiology,  bacteriology,  histology,  physiolog- 
ical chemistry  and  pharmacology.  The  course  was  increased  to  four  years  in  most 
schools  in  the  early  nineties,  at  which  time  the  great  modem  development  in  the 
specialties  of  medicine  was  added  to  the  curriculum.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
<;hief  objectives  of  a  medical  education,  general  medicine  and  general  surgery,  remained 
nearly  stationary  so  far  as  methods  and  time  allotted  to  them  are  concerned  until  they 
came  to  represent  a  minor  portion  of  the  curriculum  in  most  medical  schools. 

About  five  years  ago  many  schools  began  to  realize  this  anomalous  condition,  and 
in  order  to  return  to  the  more  normal  conditions  existing  before  the  invention  of 
surgical  specialties,  these  fundamental  clinical  subjects  were  placed  again  in  a  proper 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work  of  medical  education.  In  conjunction  with  this 
reform  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  general  wards  of  the  hospitals  has  been 
added  to  the  medical  curriculum  and  the  system  of  clinical  clerkships  based  upon  the 
"English  plan  has  been  developed  in  many  schools.  It  is  not  fair  to  criticize  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  in  the  present  four-year  course  to  either  the  basal  laboratory 
sciences  or  to  the  various  specialties  of  medicine  or  to  the  fundamental  clinical 
branches,  while  the  total  time  needed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  established  by  the 
universities  and  iu  some  States  by  the  medical  practice  acts  demands  of  medical 
students  a  greater  amount  of  time  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  devote  to  their  educa- 
tion without  incurring  a  really  measurable  menace  to  their  health.  The  requirement 
■of  4,000  hours  of  classroom  work  divided  into  four  annual  courses  of  30  weeks  each 
amounts  to  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  In  some  universities  the  requirement  exceeds 
this  minimum,  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  several  States.  If  the  content  of 
the  science  of  medicine  requires  such  a  devoted  apprenticeship  from  its  followers,  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  four-year  course  has  become  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a  curriculum  which  shall  teach  medicine  adequately  on  modem  lines 

Medical  education  has  reached  this  stage  of  its  development  under  the  influence  of 
several  governing  agencies.  The  medical  schools  themselves  have  come  laigely  under 
university  control  and  these  schools  of  high  grade  have  been  the  most  potent  ^tor  in 
improving  medical  education  both  by  raising  the  preliminary  standards  and  by 
improving  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  facilities  for  education  within  the  schools 
themselves.  A  second  factor  of  equal  importance  and  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance in  reducing  the  number  of  the  low-grade  schools  which  have  existed  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman.  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan.  This 
body  has  held  annual  conventions  during  the  past  11  years  and  has  been  the  most 
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active  agent  in  the  elimination  of  low-grade  schools  and  in  the  struggle  for  higher 
standards  in  medical  education.  The  work  of  this  council  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Teaching,  issued  in  1911. 
The  third  factor  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education  has  been  found  in  the  State 
Boards  of  Licensure. 

The  work  of  these  three  bodies  have  usually  been  in  harmony,  but  the  most  recent 
development  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  State  boards  were  pulling  somewhat 
apart  from  the  schools,  and  from  the  general  profession  as  represented  by  the  council 
on  medical  education.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  various 
Slate  examining  boards  to  place  their  particular  State  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  of 
education  and  requirement  for  licensure  than  is  the  practice  in  other  States.  As  long 
as  the  State  legislatures  followed  the  lead  of  the  council  on  medical  education  and  pre- 
scribed the  methods  of  examination  and  qualifications  of  preliminary  education,  no 
special  harm  was  done,  but  when  various  States  began  to  prescribe  the  curriculum  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  universities  their  action  gave  rise  to  endless  difficulty  and  they 
were  usurping  functions  which  might  more  properly  have  been  left  to  the  universitieB. 
The  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  four-year  ciuriculum  to  give  a  com- 
petent medical  education  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  medical  student  is 
primarily  a  univenity  and  not  a  State  matter.  Nevertheless  various  state  legislatures 
have  empowered  their  boards  of  medical  examiners  to  correct  this  error  in  modem 
medical  education  by  prescribing  a  year's  hospital  practice  upon  the  house  staff  of 
some  approved  hospital  as  a  prerequisite  for  admissbn  to  licensure  examinations.  By 
this  action  these  States  have  removed  a  year  of  necessary  training  from  the  control  of 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  hospital  boards,  which,  in  the 
past,  have  been  more  concerned  with  the  care  of  their  patients  than  with  developing 
the  educational  opportunities  that  are  inherent  in  every  hospital  service.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  amusing  paradox  if  it  were  not  really  a  serious  matter,  that  any  State 
should  require  a  year's  practice  of  a  prospective  physician  before  admitting  that 
physician  to  an  examination  to  test  his  fitness  to  perform  the  work  of  administering  to 
patients  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Several  imiversities  have  followed  blindly  the 
State  examining  boards  in  requiring  a  year's  practice  in  some  recognized  hospital  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receiving  their  degree  of  M.  D.  It  would  seem  that  such  action  of 
accepting  a  year's  work  without  university  control  other  than  a  more  or  less  thorough 
examination  of  the  hospitals  involved  is  a  bad  educational  procedure. 

The  necessity  for  adding  a  fifth  year  to  the  present  four-year  medical  course  is 
ondoubtedly  granted  by  all  students  of  medical  education,  but  such  a  year  when 
added  should  remain  under  university  control  and  should  result  in  a  relief  to  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  present  curriculum.  The  student  in  his  added  fifth  year  should  receive 
under  the  supo'viaion  of  university  officials  the  equivalent  of  the  last  of  the  two  years 
,(A  a  hospital  intemeehip  as  at  present  administered  and  not  merely  the  ordinary  first 
year  as  now  made  up  in  most  hospitals,  entirely  of  laboratory  and  subordinate  work 
without  responsibility.  This  fifth  year  should  give  the  student  of  medicine  in  addition 
to  a  year  of  clinical  work  and  training  in  hospital  practice,  an  extension  of  his  oppor- 
tunity for  training  both  in  the  laboratory  subjects  in  the  first  years  of  his  course  and 
also  in  the  specialties  of  medicine  during  the  second  two  years.  Finally,  and  of  great 
importance,  this  proposed  extension  of  time  in  the  curriculum  should  secure  to  the 
student  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  during  his  whole  course  in  medical  education  to 
be  devoted  to  reading  outside  of  the  regular  curriculum.  The  recent  graduate  in 
medicine  should  receive  in  a  properly  organized  five-year  course  of  study  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assimilate  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Theoiganization  of  a  proper  fifth  year  should  not  be  left  to  the  control  of  State  boards 
Ukd  hospital  authorities.  Und  er  such  a  system  the  hospital  interne  never  has  received 
and  will  not  receive  an  experience  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  expended  in 
a  year's  service.     It  is  not  possible  at  present  for  a^tate  board  to  have  any  but  a 
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perfunctory  control  over  the  managers  of  privately  endowed  hospitals  and  there  do  not 
exist  at  the  present  time  a  sufficient  number  of  State  and  municipal  hospitals  to  care 
for  the  annual  additions  to  the  number  of  medical  graduates.  The  present  system  of  a 
graded  interne  service  controlled  by  a  rotating  visiting  service  has  resulted  in  a  tra- 
dition that  the  interne  house  officer  is  the  head  of  his  wards  and  has  prevented  the 
development  of  a  system  of  continuous  influence  because  controlled  by  the  rotating 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  limit  in  time  of  service  both  for  the  interne 
and  for  the  attending  staffs  has  failed  to  build  up  any  permanent  oiganization .  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  during  the  first  of  the  usual  two-year  service  as  a  hospital  interne  the 
recent  graduate  gives  to  the  institution  much  more  than  he  receives  except  in  the  very 
best  organized  hospitals.  During  this  year  under  the  present  arrangement  the  interne 
does  a  maximum  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  laboratory  in  return  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  instruction  and  experience.  He  accomplishes  really  no  advanced  work  in 
the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  study  of  disease.  This  part  of  his  hospital  course  is 
secured  by  him  as  an  interne  only  during  the  last  half  of  an  18  or  24  months'  service. 
The  exceptional  hospitals  to  which  this  criticism  does  not  apply  are  those  institutions 
which  are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  medical  collies  and  in  whose 
wards  active  clinical  teaching  is  carried  on. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  State  classification  of  hospitals  based  upon  the  number 
of  beds,  laboratory  facilities,  library  plant,  and  similar  criteria,  will  ever  be  able  to 
hold  the  management  of  an  institution  in  the  first  rank  of  educational  progress  unless 
there  is  instilled  through  the  whole  institution  that  spirit  of  scientific  thought  and 
study  which  can  come  only  from  a  daily  accountability  to  a  group  of  eager  students. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  hospitals  which  are  most  completely  under  university 
control  will  offer  the  best  service  for  medical  and  surgical  internes  and  it  is  an  equally 
logical  conclusion  that  if  the  training  and  work  of  the  hospital  interne  himself  is  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  education  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  must  be  also  under 
university  control. 

The  educational  advantages  which  will  follow  from  the  addition  of  a  properly 
organized  fifth  year  will  consist  in  an  opportunity  to  remove  from  the  first  two  years 
of  the  medical  course  all  clinical  work  and  to  permit  the  student  during  those  two 
years  to  devote  himself  to  a  laboratory  training  and  theoretical  study  of  the  funda- 
mental sciences  which  underlie  medicine.  In  this  way  only  can  the  student  secure  a 
sufficient  time  to  learn  the  necessary  parts  of  those  fundamental  sciences  which  have 
so  enormously  increased  during  the  past  10  years. 

A  second  advantage  to  be  secured  is  the  opportunity  for  extending  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  training  in  medical  specialties.  Even  in  a  five-year  course,  however, 
no  attempt  diould  be  made  to  do  moro  than  give  the  graduate  in  medicine  a  knowledge 
of  the  principal  pathological  conditions  which  occur  in  the  oigans  of  special  sense  and 
in  the  special  functions  which  aro  grouped  under  the  heading  of  medical  specialties. 
He  should  be  trained  to  recognize  the  normal  condition  of  those  special  oigans 
and  systems  and  to  recognize  variations  from  the  condition  of  health.  In  no  sense 
should  the  attempt  be  made  to  make  the  recent  graduate  of  medicine  a  thoroughly 
trained  man  in  any  single  one  of  the  specialties  of  medicine.  The  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  student's  training  in  special  clinical  subjects  should  be  limited  to  a  necessary 
proportion  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum. 

The  third  advantage  to  be  secured  will  be  the  devotion  of  parts  of  his  second  and 
third  year  to  mastering  all  the  methods  of  diagnosis  which  are  applicable  to  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  surgery  and  internal  medicine  in  order  that  finally  in  his  fifth  year 
he  may  devote  under  proper  instruction  and  oversight,  his  whole  time  to  clinical  work 
in  the  hospital  wards  devoted  to  these  two  great  branches  of  medicine,  which  must  in 
the  last  analysis  prove  the  life  work  of  the  vast  majority  of  medical  men. 

In  developing  this  fifth  year  U  is  important  that  time  should  be  saved  the  student 
throughout  the  whole  course  for  leisure  in  which  to  devote  himself  to  collateral  reading 
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upon  the  q>ecial  climcal  cafies  and  the  scientific  facts  which  come  within  his  daily 
observation.  In  order  to  carry  out  such  an  organization  it  is  necessary  to  reorganize 
the  great  majority  of  American  hospitals.  The  old  time  rotating  service  for  the 
attending  staff  which  has  begun  to  disappear ^  must  be  abolished  entirely.  If  the 
hospital  is  huge  enough  it  is  better  to  place  two  men  in  continuous  charge  of  half  as 
many  beds  than  to  allow  those  same  two  men  to  alternate  on  twice  the  number  for 
penods  of  service  of  six  months  each.  The  single-headed  continuous  service  is 
absohitely  essential  in  any  hospital  where  a  consistent  system  of  education  is  to  be 
developed.  The  second  change  consists  in  abolishing  the  old  American  ideal  of  a 
rotating  house  staff  service  in  either  three  or  four  grades  each  of  four  to  six  months' 
duration  during  a  period  of  from  16  to  24  months.  In  place  of  this  there  must  be 
ettablished  a  resident  interne  sta£f ,  who  diall  hold  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  superior  medical  officers  for  indeterminate  periods.  Between  the  head  of  such 
a  service  and  hie  resident  staff  officers  there  should  be  appointed  a  sufficient  number 
of  MBociatee  and  assistants,  who  should  also  be  on  continuous  service  except  for 
absences  due  to  necessary  vacations. 

Finally  there  should  be  added  to  the  resident  staff  a  number  of  fifth-year  medical 
students  as  clinical  clerks.  The  work  of  these  clinical  clerks  should  be  carefully 
supervised  by  the  resident  staff  and  assistant  attending  physicians  and  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  hospital  routine.  The  clinical  clerks  should  not  be  an  extra 
burden  to  the  service,  but  their  work  should  count  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  routine 
work.  If  possible,  these  student  clerks  should  reside  in  the  hospital  and,  of  course, 
should  be  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  hospital  discipline.  The  term  of  service  for  such 
student  internes  can  not  be  oiganized  on  the  usual  college  year  of  eight  months 
duration  and  four  months  vacation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  term  must  be  a  full 
year  of  12  months  without  vacation.  During  such  a  fifth  year  the  individual  student 
should  have  hie  service  so  divided  that  he  would  spend  one-third  of  it  on  internal 
medicine,  one-third  of  it  on  general  surgery,  and  one-third  might  be  divided  in 
similar  ward  work  on  such  medical  specialties  as  diseases  of  children  and  neurology, 
and  on  the  surgical  specialties  of  gynecology  and  urology. 

The  Mganization  of  hospitals  which  might  be  utilized  for  this  sort  of  educational 
work  is  of  two  kinds.  Either  they  are  directly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  univer- 
sities themselves,  which  at  the  present  time  is  unusual,  or  if  they  are  classified  as 
extramural  hospitals  the  control  of  the  personnel  of  the  attending  and  resident  staff 
and  the  contool  of  the  wards  for  teaching  purposes  should  lie  absolutely  within  the 
power  of  the  university.  One  of  the  great  problems  which  is  being  solved  in  several 
ways  by  the  universitiee  of  the  United  States  is  the  bringing  under  the  control  of  these 
educational  bodies  the  many  well-organized  and  well-endowed  private  hospitals 
of  the  country.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  many  places,  but  the  relation  of  some 
of  the  beet  medical  schools  of  the  country  to  the  hospitals  in  which  they  now  enjoy 
their  teaching  facilities  in  clinical  branches  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired  so  far 
as  pennanency  and  completeness  of  organization  are  concerned. 

Probably  in  no  such  case  has  the  perfect  plan  been  formulated  as  yet.  The  ideal 
arrangement  that  the  university  shall  own  and  operate  its  own  hospitals  demands 
too  great  an  endowment  to  wanaat  any  attempt  for  a  general  adoption.  New  funds 
are  needed  hy  every  univenity  to-day  to  impcove  both  the  educational  and  the 
lesearch  featuies  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  clinical  departments  of  its  school  of 
medidiie.  And  it  would  seem  too  great  a  task  to  add  to  the  search  for  these  funds  at 
the  same  time  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  plant  and  sufficient  endowment  to  provide 
hospital  facilities  while  in  every  univeraity  town  there  already  exists  one  or  more 
hoqittala  which  are  well  supported  and  in  which  medical  education  has  been  n^lected 
by  precept  and  tradition  for  many  years.  That  the  univessitiee  need  these  imused 
educational  opportunities  belonging  to  their  neighbor,  the  hospitals,  is  perhaps  aelf- 
evident.    It  oug^t  to  be  equally  appreciated  that  the  hospitals  need  in  their  services 
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the  scientifically  trained  teachers  of  the  university  to  serve  them  as  phyaiciana  and 
surgeons.  This  fact  is  evident  to  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  those  hospitals' 
which  have  made  proper  alliances  with  university  schoob  of  medicine,  to  the  trustees, 
to  the  lay  officials  and  the  trained  nurses,  to  the  general  public,  and  last,  and  really 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all,  to  the  patients  in  the  wards.  The  question  to  be  decided 
in  each  locality  is,  Can  the  local  hospitals  which  are  already  in  existence  be  utilized 
in  medical  education  to  the  same  advantage  as  would  result  from  the  building  and 
ownership  of  a  hospital  by  the  university?  The  answer  is  yes,  provided  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  medical  appointments  and  the  organization  of  medical  education  in  the 
hospital  rest  absolutely  in  the  universities. 

Two  problems  are  presented  to  any  imiversity  which  wishes  to  form  an  alliance 
with  an  existing  hospital;  first  to  educate  the  hospital  trustees  that  medical  education 
will  benefit  the  hospital  and  that  the  patients  will  be  better  cared  for  by  university 
control  of  the  wards  than  by  any  other  system;  that  the  hospital,  in  other  words,  needs 
for  its  best  development  the  service  of  university  professors,  of  the  many  assistant 
teachers,  of  the  medical  students,  and  also  needs  for  its  patients  the  access  to  the 
college  laboratories.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  second  problem  will  be 
met  in  the  need  for  formulating  a  contract  of  alliance  between  the  two  corporations — 
university  and  hospital.  This  has  never  been  done  twice  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  in  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  objectives  for  which  both 
institutions  should  work.  It  is  fully  believed  that  there  exists  no  antagonism  in  the 
aims  of  both,  but  that  the  real  interests  of  both  are  identical.  When  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  is  here  outlined  has  been  accomplished  the  course  in  medicine  given  in  American 
universities  will  be  second  to  none  in  point  of  completeness  and  thoroughness  of 
execution  as  compared  with  that  of  any  country.  The  excellent  work  in  the  teaching 
of  the  laboratory  branches  which  has  already  been  developed  to  so  high  a  plane  will 
then  be  equaled  by  the  clinical  teaching  in  the  practical  hospital  branches  and 
American  medicine  shall  have  been  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  treats  of  the  teaching  of  tropical 
medicine,  and  is  by  Dr.   Rafael  Gonz&lez-Rincones,   of  Venezuela. 


CONVENIENaA  DE  CREAR  LA  ESCUELA  AMERICANA  DE  PATOLOGIA 
TROPICAL  EN  UNA  DE  LAS  NACIONES  DEL  SUR— ESTUDIO  DE  LA 
MEDICINA  TROPICAL  EN  EUROPA  ANTES  DE  LA  GUERRA.— ESTUDIO 
DE  LA  MEDICINA  TROPICAL  EN  AMfiRICA.— LA  ESCUELA  AMERI- 
CANA  DE  MEDICINA  TROPICAL.  — SU  OBJETO,  IMPORTANCU  Y 
OPORTUNIDAD. 

For  RAFAEL  GONZAlEZ-RINCONES, 

Profesor  de  la  Facultad  de  Medidna  de  Caracas,  Venezuela, 

Mi  compatriota,  el  Sr.  Key  Ayala,  ha  tratado  el  tema  del  intercambio  de  profesores 
y  alumnos  con  Venezuela  de  una  manera  general  en  la  Secci6n  IV. 

For  lo  que  respecta  a  la  medicina  tropical,  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  alumno» 
tendria  que  circunscribirse,  naturalmente,  a  las  ReptibUcas  donde  hubiere  enf«ino» 
repatriados  en  ntimero  suficiente,  o  una  colecci6n  variada  de  cases  aut<5ctonos.  El 
establecimiento  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  medicina  tropical  en  cualquiera  de  los  pafses  de> 
America  tropezai-ia  con  menos  dificultades  de  orden  nosocomial  que  las  que  han  entor- 
pecido  a  veces  el  desarroUo  de  las  escuelas  de  Burdeos,  Londrea,  Liverpool,  Hambui^go 
y  Paris,  que  s61o  cuentan  para  las  demostraciones  pHU^ticas  y  la  ensefianza  clfnica  coxk 
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loB  hombres  que  rogresan  enfennos  de  las  colonias  y  con  el  material  que  reciben  de- 
Jos  coiresponsales  encaigados  de  expedlciones  cientlficas  especiales. 

Hoy,  m^B  que  nunca,  dado  el  incremento  del  comercio,  se  hace  sentir  la  necesidad 
de  la  iDatrucci6n  t^cnica  en  enfermedades  del  Tr6pico  para  las  nuevas  generaciones 
m^icas  y  veterinazias;  instrucci6n  que  las  anteriores  iban  a  buscar  a  Europa,  coma 
podri  verlo  quien  hojee  los  boletines  de  las  sociedades  de  medicina  tropical  ya  enu^ 
meradas;  por  fuena  de  las  actuales  circunstancias,  las  facilidades  de  aprender  en 
dichos  centroe  ee  ban  restringido  considerablemente,  pues  todos  se  hallan  en  pafses- 
bel^erantes.  Para  el  progreso  de  nuestra  medicina  tropical  no  se  puede  tampoco 
oontar  con  la  influencia  ben^fica  de  expediciones,  como  las  de  Marcboux  y  SaJimbeni^ 
Blaochard  y  Brumpt,  Harald  Siedelin  o  Andrew  Balfour,  por  ahora.  El  proyecto 
que  estuvo  por  realizaise  en  1914,  del  establecimiento  de  los  laboratories  flotantee 
'Wellcome,'  anilogoe  a  los  del  Nilo,  en  los  rios  de  America  tropical,  ba  sido  aplazado. 
indefinidamente  en  vista  del  actual  conflicto. 

S61o  XK>demoe  contar  con  nuestros  propioe  medios  y  es  precise,  uigente  y  patri6tico 
atender  a  la  necesidad  sefialada,  agrupando  los  recursos  de  todos,  para  provecbo  do- 
todoB.  Por  mi  parte,  me  siento  feUz  id  poder  bacer  estas  apreciaciones  ante  un  Ck>n- 
greao  oomo  ^ete,  cuyos  distinguidos  miembros,  a  no  dudarlo,  llevarin  la  idea  de  la 
cooperaci6n  panamericana  para  el  estudio  de  la  medicina  tropical,  a  sus  respectivos 
paiseB,  con  el  fin  de  ver  c6mo  se  podrfa  llegar  a  un  resultado  pr&ctico  en  este  sentido. 
Hace  ya  algdn  tiempo  que  be  venido  ocupdndome  del  asunto,  el  cual  me  parece- 
traacendental.  En  1910,  el  Profesor  Landouzy,  decano  de  la  Facultad  de  Paris,  y 
oon  motivo  del  banquete  anual  del  Institute  de  Medicina  Colonial,  en  un  discurso^ 
el  cnal  tuve  el  bonor  de  responder,  en  nombre  de  mis  compafieros  de  promocidn, 
latinoamericanos,  que  eran  muy  numerosos,  sintetiz6  magistralmente  la  influencia 
que  bablan  tenido  en  la  colonizaci6n  de  los  palses  c&lidos  los  modemos  descubrlmientoe 
de  la  medicina  tropical.  Pero  aunque  bay  mucbas  enfermedades  comunes  a  todos 
kw  paises  tropicales,  no  es  lo  mismo  la  patologia  del  Africa  que  la  de  la  India,  Indo- 
Oiina,  America  intertropical  o  del  Norte  de  Australia,  por  ejemplo;  como  ademiui, 
hay  mucboB  problemas  americanos  que  s61o  se  pueden  resolver  in  situ,  propuse  ezv 
un  peri6dico  de  Caracas,  despu^  de  comentar  las  ideas  emitidas  i>or  el  Profesor 
Landouzy,  que  se  fundara  una  eecuela  de  medicina  tropical  en  uno  de  los  paises  de 
Centro  o  Sud-Am^rica  para  completar  la  educaci6n  tunica  de  los  medicos  que  ejerceur 
en  la  sona  dUida,  quienes  son,  en  sintesis,  los  encaigados  de  preceder,  acompafiar  y 
seguir  las  corrientes  inmigratoiias,  las  empresas  explotadoras  y  las  expedicioneft 
militares  en  los  dominies  que  "  el  Sol  enamorado  circunscribe,*'  que  cant6  Andr^  Belle. 
La  oportunidad  tan  propicia  que  se  me  presenta  de  abogar  nuevamente  por  esta  idea, 
ante  los  bonorables  delegados  de  este  gran  Congreso;  la  anormal  situaci6n  en  que  se* 
balla  la  medicina  tropical  en  virtud  de  la  guerra  europea  y  la  cordial  manifestaci6n  de- 
confratemidad  americana  a  que  tengo  el  inolvidable  bonor  de  aedstir,  me  animan  a 
opinar  que  en  caso  de  que  tocara  a  Caracas  la  envidiable  elecci6n  de  ser  el  adento 
de  la  Escuela  Americana  de  Medicina  Tropical,  el  Grobiemo  de  mi  pais,  que  est& 
haciendo  un  vigoroso  esfuerzo  para  el  adelanto  de  la  instrucci6n  m^dica,  secundaria, 
en  la  medida  de  sus  recuisos,  la  reali£aci6n  del  proyecto.  Tanto  el  Presidente^ 
como  el  Ministro  de  lnstrucci6n  Pdblica  se  interesan  mucbo  por  las  cuestiones  de- 
medicina  y  veterinaria,  que  tienen  tan  grande  Importancia  para  el  desarroUo  econ6mico 
de  la  Nacidn.  (El  autor  quisiera  que  se  elija  Caracas  como  asiento  de  la  nueva  Escuela 
Amerioana  de  Medicina  Tropical.) 

Caracas  es  una  ciudad  de  clima  agradable,  posee  un  hospital  modemo,  donde  ll^gan 
los  enfennos  de  toda  Venezuela  y  de  los  paises  vednos;  se  acaba  de  construir  alii 
on  edificio  especial  para  la  antiigua  facultad  de  medicina  que  se  haUaba  enclaustrada 
en  laUniversidad  Real  y  Pontificia  de  Santiago  de  Ldon,  con  laboratorios  y  anfiteatros,. 
adyacente  al  Hospital  Vargas.  Hay  ademis  la  ventaja  de  que  a  su  alrededor  queda 
Boficiente  terrene  para  las  ampliaciones  que  se  vayan  necesitando.    Por  mi  parte- 
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«3toy  seguio  de  que  todos  mis  colegas  acogerian  con  el  mayor  placer  a  los  maestro  b 
quefaeran  a  enseflar  y  a  aprender,  brindindoles  toda  clase  de  facilidades,  ed  se  log:rara 
que  los  Gobiemos  de  las  Arnicas  secundarau,  cou  los  recursos  indispensables,  el 
-establecimieuto  de  la  "Eacuela  Americana  de  Patologla  Tropical." 

Muchos  problemas  importantes  serlan  resueltos  por  los  trabajadores  que  asi  se 
agruparian.  En  apoyo  de  este  aserto,  me  permito  recomendar  la  lectura  del  artfculo 
de  Andrew  Balfour,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  titulado  ''Tropical  Problems  in  the  New  World," 
publicado  en  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  de  Londres,  enero  de 
1915,  el  cual  me  permito  dejar  en  la  bibUoteca,  a  la  dispo8ici6n  de  mis  honorables 
col^gas. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Oonzalez-Rincones's  timely  paper  on  a  subject 
which  interests  us  in  America  highly,  ''A  study  of  tropical  diseases/' 
is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  note  that  we  are  rising  to 
the  understanding  that  zoology  is  of  some  importance  to  the  medical 
man.  I  have  heard  bacteriology,  but  not  zoology.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  several  mornings  ago  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
believed  that  zoology  had  already  displaced  bacteriology;  and  in  the 
study  of  tropical  medicine,  which  is  largely  a  zoological  problem, 
knowledge  of  zoology  is  of  material  assistance.  I  find  that  what  are 
known  as  tropical  diseases  are  in  a  very  great  measure  distributed 
all  over  the  globe.  I  would  hke  to  see  zoology  get  its  due  portion  of 
credit  from  the  medical  fraternity;  and  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  that,  as  time  goes  along,  it  will  demand  its  own  position  in  this 
field  of  tropical  medicine  I  am  very  greatly  pleased  tiiat  our  friends 
to  the  South  are  doing  such  splendid  work  and  are  realizing  the  great 
importance  of  zoology. 

The  Chaibman.  I  might  say,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Barnes's  remarks, 
that  we  might  perhaps  be  advocating  a  school  of  appUed  zoology,  in 
one  sense,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  which  are  laigely  tropical. 
CHnically,  we  see  cases  which  are  more  largely  tropical,  but  they  are 
apparently  rare  in  the  United  States.  In  our  own  school  we  have 
a  course  in  tropical  medicine  given  by  an  instructor  in  tropical 
diseases  in  the  Naval  Medical  School.  Such  a  course  has  tobe  largely 
medical,  and  clinical  cases  are  very  few. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  10  OF  SECTION  IV. 

Pan  Amebioan  Union, 

Tuesday  momiTig,  January  4, 1916. 

Chainuan,  Fbedbbiok  C.  Hicks. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

Special  Schools  of  Commercial  Education  of  College  and  University 
Grade: 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  by  President  K.  G.  Matheson. 

Talane  University,  by  Dean  Morton  A.  Aldrich. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Continuation  and  Evening  Courses,  by 
Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 

University  of  Or^on:  Problems  of  the  Detached  School,  by  Di- 
rector Harry  B.  Miller. 

New  York  University:  Two- Year  Course  and  Individualization  of 
Training  for  Business,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business:  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College,  by  Dean  H.  S.  Person. 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  by  Dean 
Edwin  F.  Gay. 


THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

By  K.  G.  MATHESON, 
President  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  relatively  little  importance,  or  emphasis  at 
least,  has  been  laid  upon  the  question  of  engineering  education  as  a  means  of  com- 
mimication  between  the  Pan  American  countries.  I  have  heard  some  very  able 
engineering  papers  read,  and  have  enjoyed  them,  but  as  a  direct  means  of  briinging 
together  the  coimtries  more  closely,  I  have  not  heard  that  point  emphasized,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  my  own  southern  coimtry,  the  ''South,"  as  it  is 
ordinarily  called,  which  is  very  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  is  somewhat  retarded 
in  development  due  to  lack  of  engineering  education.  Since  we  have  been  intro- 
ducing this  kind  of  education  in  every  State  in  the  South  it  has  given  rise  to  great 
advancement  and  development  along  all  lines  of  efficiency.  I  may  say  that  the 
Geoigia  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  State-supported  college.  Our  attention  has 
been  caUed  to  the  desirability  of  closer  relationship  between  the  South  and  South 
American  and  Central  American  countries.  We  have  a  number  of  students  from 
Central  and  South  America,  and  from  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
graduates  who  go  out  from  our  institutions  are  in  demand  in  some  of  these  countries. 
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For  inatance,  we  have  several  graduates  now  in  Argentina  and  one  or  two  in  Brazil, 
and  one  or  two  located  in  various  other  parts  of  South  and  Central  America.  These 
young  men  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  have  been  the  means  of  communication 
between  these  coimtries  and  our  own.  Now,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  with 
the  vast  natural  resoiurces  of  South  and  Central  America,  if  these  are  properly  and 
efficiently  developed,  the  results  will  be  all  that  imagination  can  conceive?  We  are 
beginning  to  demonstrate  something  of  that  in  our  own  country.  Take  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  an3rthing  like  so  rich  in  natural  resources  as  is  the  South,  and 
yet,  through  civilization  and  a  very  high  form  of  education  and  efficiency,  it  has  gone 
ahead  of  us  along  certain  lines. 

The  same  principles  in  an  engineering  education  for  South  Americans  would  of 
course  bring  wonderful  results.  In  brief,  our  plan  is  this,  that  in  centers  of  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  efficient  engineering  schools,  let  us  offer  scholarships 
to  South  American  students  to  come  and  study  engineering  in  these  institutions. 
Of  course  the  idea  is  suggested  in  part  by  the  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarship  at  Oxford^ 
where  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  are  brought  in  close 
contact.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  was  one  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford, 
and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  by  personal  investigation.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  intermingling  of  good  fellowship  as  a  result  of  this  plan.  Our  idea 
is  that  in  such  localities  as  Boston,  where  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  located,  and  in  Atlanta,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  southern  center,  that  we  should 
offer  to  the  students  of  South  America  the  opportunities  of  our  technical  schools  by 
competitive  examination  and  appointment.  Your  presidents  of  schools  could  corre- 
spond with  our  commissioner  of  education.  The  details  have  to  be  worked  out,  but 
the  idea  would  be  to  induce  yoiur  bright  young  men  to  come  to  our  engineering 
institutions  and  leam  there  what  we  have  to  give,  and  then  go  back  to  Central  and 
South  America  and  illustrate  what  they  have  learned  as  a  means  of  developing  their 
country.  They  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  great  commercial  development 
near  our  own  institutions,  the  great  power  laboratories,  and  other  practical  oppor- 
tunities.   Let  me  give  you  a  practical  example  of  this  fact: 

We  went  to  the  president  of  one  of  our  large  corporations  and  told  him,  as  a  business 
proposition,  that  we  wished  to  place  some  boilers  in  the  power  plant  of  our  institution. 
He  asked  us  how  many  students  we  had.  He  knew  something  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  Cooperating  with  me  personally  was  one  of  our  trustees,  who  had  gradu- 
ated 30  years  ago  from  the  Boston  Tech.  He  remarked  to  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion: '^Thirty  years  ago  I  saw  four  of  your  boilers  installed,  and  since  that  time  as 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  South  I  have  bought 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  boilers,  and  have  only  bought  yours.''  The  president 
then  said  to  me,  * '  You  can  have  any  number  of  boilers  you  wish . ' '  Can  not  you  see  the 
commercial  value  that  these  young  men  coming  from  the  South  American  countries 
will  have  in  coming  in  contact  with  these  advantages  in  the  United  States  in  the  way 
of  equipment  which  they  must  have?  The  immediate  commercial  possibilities  are 
easily  foreseen. 

I  believe  some  practical  plan  rolatiog  to  the  proposed  scholarships  can  be  gradually 
worked  out.  We  are  Dot  in  a  position  to  make  definite  offers  at  present,  but  we  can 
place  ourselves  in  communication  with  each  other  if  we  receive  encouragement  oi 
this  idea.  In  closing  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  type  of  engineering  which  has 
been  wonderfully  successful  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  municipal  institution, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Schneider,  who  has  organized  and  developed  there 
what  he  calls  cooperative  engineering.  The  whole  idea  is  that  young  students, 
instead  of  going  into  the  school  shops  to  secure  practical  training,  secure  it  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  Two  students  form  a  unit;  one  young  man 
works  two  weeks  in  the  college  while  his  partner  is  working  in  the  shops.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  that  is  reversed,  so  that  each  of  the  two  men  has  a  personal  experi- 
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ence  in  the  ahope.  The  course  of  traming  requires  five  years  iiutead  of  four  to  secure 
the  degree  of  a  bachelor.  Of  course  that  type  of  education  is  possible  only  in  large 
manufBctuiing  centers.  We  have  put  it  into  modified  use  at  the  Geoigia  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Atlanta,  and  it  promiaes  remarkably  well.  In  Cincinnati  before  it 
had  been  in  operation  five  years  they  had  at  least  3,000  applications  from  high-school 
graduates  to  be  allowed  the  course  with  only  a  capacity  of  500  students.  It  is  not 
the  son  of  the  poor  man  only  but  the  son  of  the  millionaire  as  well  and  the  man  of 
means  who  applied.  You  see  the  sons  of  millionaires  working  side  by  side  with  the 
poor  boys  in  the  shop,  learning  the  business  from  the  ground  up,  getting  a  practical 
experience  and  at  the  same  time  securing  an  academic  training.  Now  we  have  all 
of  these  things  to  offer  if  we  receive  the  proper  encouragement.  We  will  use  every 
meanB  possible  to  secure  these  scholarships  for  the  young  men  from  South  and  Central 
America,  perhaps  offering  them  at  least  their  fees.  We  ask  the  same  cooperation  from 
them.  Perhaps  their  traveling  expenses  might  be  paid  by  their  Governments.  I 
can  speak  for  only  one  institution,  the  Geoigia  School  of  Technology.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  what  we  can  along  these  lines.  We  must  begin  in  an  elementary 
way  as  not  very  many  can  be  accommodated  at  first,  but  the  idea  can  be  extended 
to  bring  about  this  interchange  which  will  be  valuable  to  all  concerned.  I  appre- 
ciate Y&ry  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me 
to  interrupt  your  program,  yet  I  felt  the  subject  was  of  sufficient  imx)ortance  to 
bring  before  this  conference,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  consult  with  anyone  con- 
cerning it  by  letter. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

By  MORTON  A.  ALDRICH, 

Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Commerce  cmd  Business  Administration  of  Tulane  University. 

1  shall  speak  of  only  one  phase,  but  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  phase,  of  the 
growth  of  the  college  of  commerce  and  business  administration  of  Tulane  University. 

Everyone  who  has  helped  in  the  work  of  building  a  college  of  conunerce  knows  the 
necessity  of  gaining  for  the  college  the  interest  and  confidence  of  business  men.  It 
is  because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  understanding  spirit  od  the  part  of 
the  business  conmiunity  that  I  am  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  the  cooperation 
which  has  developed  in  New  Orleans  between  the  business  men  and  the  college  of 
commerce  and  business  administration  of  Tulane  University,  and  especially  about 
this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  business  men. 

The  business  men  of  New  Orleans  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  position  at  the 
gateway.  Quietly  and  efficiently  they  are  preparing  to  serve  the  growing  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  they  feel  is  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  adequate  training  for  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  a  business 
career. 

When  a  few  representative  New  Orleans  business  men  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  city  should  have  a  college  of  commerce,  they  found  three  groups  of  people  to 
which  they  could  turn  for  help.  First,  there  was  the  city's  organization  of  business 
men,  the  Association  of  Commerce;  secondly,  there  was  Tulane  University;  and, 
thirdly,  there  were  those  individual  businesB  men  who  were  especially  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  mature  business  education. 

Their  problem  was  to  mobilize  ai>d  combine  these  forces.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  or  peculiar  to  New  Orleans,  you  see,  either  in  the  problem  or  the  situation. 
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From  the  outset  it  haa  been  clearly  undentood  that  the  college  of  commerce  and 
businefls  administration  is  one  of  the  profesnonal  schoolb  of  Tulane  University,  and 
that  the  university  has  complete  and  undivided  control  of  its  appointments,  of  its 
policy  and  standards,  and  of  its  educational  bill  of  fare. 

But  it  was  the  ideal  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  this  movement  that  a  truly  sub- 
stantial and  adequate  foundation  for  a  college  of  commerce  must  include  the  active 
interest  and  support,  not  only  of  the  university,  but  of  every  one  of  these  three  groups, 
snd  moreover  that  this  support  must  be  so  oiganized  that  in  each  case  the  interest 
would  be  permanent. 

Especially  was  it  desirable  that  the  individual  business  men  who  contributed 
money  to  the  college  should  be  organized  in  some  way  so  that  they  would  not  fed  that 
their  responsibility  ceased  with  the  signing  of  a  check.  And  let  me  make  it  very 
clear  that  when  I  speak  of  cooperation  I  do  not  mean  money  raising.  In  all  this 
cooperation  which  I  am  describing  it  is  not  merely  the  money  that  we  were  seeking, 
but  solid,  active,  day-by-day  interest,  and  helpful  suggestions  and  support. 

The  business  men  of  Germany  have  come  to  think  of  their  colleges  of  commerce  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  commercial  development.  And  in  an  American  city  a  college 
of  commerce  can  accomplish  only  a  very  little  of  what  it  might  otherwise  do  to  help, 
unless  the  business  men  come  to  think  of  it,  as  they  think  of  their  exchanges  and  their 
railroads  and  their  banks,  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  city's  business  equip- 
ment and  business  life. 

Consequently  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  our  ideal  that  the  business  men  of  New 
Orleans  should  come  to  think  of  the  college  as  theirs  and  for  them — as  their  asset  and 
their  responsibility. 

We  set  out,  therefore,  to  hook  up  with  the  college  the  interest  of  the  business  com- 
munity, first,  so  that  it  would  grow  into  a  real  and  permanent  instead  of  a  perfunctory 
or  temporary  interest,  and,  second,  so  as  to  insure  a  plan  of  action  that  would  elimi- 
nate waste  motion  and  formalism  and  make  every  stroke  tell. 

The  result  is  that  our  college  of  commerce  is  to-day  in  the  happy  situation  of  having 
three  parents  solicitous  for  its  welfare  instead  of  one.  Tulane  University  watches 
over  it  because  it  is  one  of  its  professional  schools.  The  citizens  and  business  men  who 
are  contributing  to  its  support  think  of  it  as  theirs  and  feel  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance and  growth,  and  the  Association  of  Commerce  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  its 
departments  and  considers  it  as  an  important  part  of  its  work.  And  all  this  coopera- 
tion has  been  worked  out  with  ver>r  little  needless  formality  or  red  tape. 

Probably  the  clearest,  as  well  as  the  shortest,  way  for  me  to  present  some  of  the 
advantages  which  follow  this  mobilization  and  consolidation  of  effort  is  to  pictiure  to 
you  rather  concretely  some  of  the  results  which  we  are  obtaining  in  New  Orleans.  I 
realize  fully,  however,  that  your  interest  is  not  primarily  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  the 
advantages  which  arise  out  of  joint  action  between  the  business  men  of  a  community 
and  its  college  of  commerce,  and  I  am  using  our  local  experience  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

)i^liat  you  chiefly  want  to  know,  I  take  it,  is  how  this  cooperation  between  the 
business  men  and  the  collie  of  commerce  works? 

What  does  the  association  of  commerce  do?  On  the  material  side  it  provides  ample 
quarters  in  its  own  building  for  the  night  courses  which  the  college  offers  for  business 
men  and  women  (in  addition  to  its  four-year  day  course  in  the  college  buildings)  and 
for  the  public  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  college  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a 
moment.  Furthermore  it  advertises  the  college  of  commerce  much  as  it  advertises 
any  other  department  of  its  work. 

Another  valuable  result  of  the  close  connection  between  the  coll<^e  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  is  that  more  of  the  older  members  of  the  association  and  more  of  the 
members  of  its  vigorous  young  men's  department  enroll  in  the  business  men's  night 
courses  of  the  college.    There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  young  men  are  more  likely  to 
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attend  the  courees  of  a  collie  of  commerce  which  xb  aasociated  in  their  minds  with  the 
commercial  organization  of  the  older  buflineas  men. 

And  mo0t  valuable  of  all,  this  intimate  relationship  helps  to  lend  to  the  work  of  the 
college  a  business  atmosphere  of  the  right  sort,  which  is  highly  stimulating  to  young 
men. 

The  public  weekly  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  college  of  commerce  are 
plain  business  talks  by  business  men,  on  business  subjects.  They  are  short;  they  are 
informal ;  they  are  always  followed  by  questioning  and  discussion;  and  they  are  laigely 
attended  by  business  men. 

One  welcome  result  of  these  informal  Friday  night  talks  is  that  they  bring  the 
coUege  to  the  attention  of  a  laige  number  of  business  men  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

These  talks  are  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  college  and  the  association  of 
commerce,  with  the  result  that  we  are  developing  in  New  Orleans — ^instead  of  occa- 
sional business  talks  at  irregular  intervals  and  at  unexpected  places — one  strong 
business  forum,  to  the  success  of  which  the  association  of  commerce  and  its  young 
men's  branch,  the  college  of  commerce,  and  the  business  community  generally , 
unitedly  contribute. 

So  much  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  association  of  commerce.  Before  I  turn  to* 
speak  of  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business  men,  let  me  digress 
for  a  moment  to  say  that  for  a  good  many  years  we  have  had  in  New  Orleans  a  business 
men's  discussion  club,  the  Tulane  Society  of  Economics.  The  monthly  meetings  of 
this  society  are  planned  to  be  attractive  to  the  type  of  business  man  who  does  not  like 
to  attend  a  lecture  and  who  declines  to  take  part  in  a  public  discussion.  They  are 
£amily  gatherings. 

The  result  is  a  society  lees  pretentious  than  if  it  held  public  meetings  and  pub- 
lished its  proceedings,  but  in  some  ways  perhaps  more  effective,  because  a  number 
of  our  leading  business  men  attend,  and  because  the  discussions  are  candid  and  free. 

This  society  has  been  an  important  influence  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing which  has  made  joint  action  effective. 

Now  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business  men.  At  the 
outset,  one  hundred  and  four  of  them  combined  to  guarantee  the  expenses  of  the 
college.  But  the  college  needed  from  these  business  men  their  personal  service  ae 
well  as  their  money,  and  the  danger  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  would  feel  that 
their  responsibility,  the  need  of  their  understanding  of  the  work,  and  their  possibili- 
ties of  helpfullness  to  the  college  all  ended  with  their  signing  of  the  guarantee. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  steps  in  the  permanent  coordination  of  all 
the  groups  interested  in  providing  training  preparing  for  a  business  career  was  the 
action  of  the  board  of  administrators  of  Tulane  University  in  requesting  the  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  to  elect  officers  and  an  executive  committee,  and  form  a 
pennanent  oiganization,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  confer  with  them  in  regard 
to  matters  affecting  the  success  of  the  college. 

Not  only  do  the  officers  and  executive  committee  meet  monthly  to  hear  detailed 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  to  lay  plans  for  its  future  growth ,  but  individually 
they  and  the  other  members  of  this  board  of  guarantors  stand  ready  to  contribute 
their  thought  and  time  unselfishly,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  in  our  effort  to  extend  the  use- 
fuhiess  of  the  college. 

The  professors  of  the  coUege  of  conmierce  are  in  close  association  with  the  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  and  turn  to  them  constantly  for  the  results  of  their  prac- 
tical experience  and  for  assistance  and  advice,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher 
(and  to  his  students)  to  be  able  to  consult  freely  with  business  men  who  already  are 
interested  in  helping  the  college  and  understand  its  work. 

To  cite  one  other  evidence  of  their  spirit,  these  business  men  guarantors  soon  realized 
that  a  main  reason  why  more  young  men  already  in  business  were  not  attending  our 
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night  claases,  was  becatiee  their  employers — ^in  many  cases — did  not  show  them  that 
they  recognized  the  value  of  the  work.  The  guarantors  understood  that  if  this  businoas 
training  is  valuable  for  the  students  whom  we  had,  it  is  equally  valuable  for  ten  times 
as  many  more.  Consequently,  they  have  set  to  work  to  talk  with  these  employer*, 
with  the  result  that  more  and  more  the  heads  of  our  business  houses  and  banks  are 
advising  their  employees  to  attend  the  night  classes,  and  frequently  are  offering  to 
pay  part  or  all  of  their  tuition  fees. 

Artemus  Ward  said  once  that  he  believed  that  he  had  the  power  of  oratory,  but  he 
didn't  have  it  with  him.  And  in  any  event,  a  plain  talk  like  this  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a  peroration. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  relation  between  business  men  and  their  college  of  com- 
merce, I  have  reversed  the  method  of  the  student  who  wrote  in  his  examination  paper 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  facts,  but  thought  that  he  could  state  the  significance  of 
them.  I  have  tried  to  state  the  taucta  so  tiiat  they  would  tell  their  own  story  and, 
unless  I  have  altogether  failed,  their  significance  and  their  spirit  are  already  plain. 

The  cooperation  which  I  have  been  describing  is  not  formal  or  superficial,  but  very 
genuine  and  real.  It  provides  for  the  college  of  conmierce  a  broad  and  sound  and 
substantial  foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  feeble  old  idea  that 
education  and  business  won't  mix  and  that  a  young  man  had  to  choose  between  busi- 
ness and  a  professional  education.  And  above  all,  this  cooperation  has  relied  for  its 
success  on  a  well-founded  belief  in  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  New  Orleans 
business  man. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATL 

By  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  working  plan  of  the  college  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  repre- 
sents the  attempt  to  realize  two  main  objects:  first,  to  provide  faicilities  for  commercial 
education  of  a  high  standard,  and  second,  to  make  the  training  fit  the  actual  needs 
of  business. 

This  fact  is  mentioned  here,  not  because  our  college  differs  in  this  respect  from 
others  of  a  similar  character,  but  because  these  fundamental  objects  supply  the  key 
to  an  understanding  of  the  various  features  of  our  organization  and  methods.  In  the 
following  description  of  the  college,  its  several  phases  are  presented  in  two  groups 
according  as  they  relate  primarily  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  aims. 

PRELIMINARY  FACTS. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  college  itself,  two  preliminary 
facts  should  be  mentioned,  as  they  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
follows. 

The  university,  of  which  our  college  of  commerce  is  a  part,  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion. Though  begun  as  a  result  of  a  modest  endowment,  supplied  by  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  it  has  from  the  start  formed  a  part  of  Cincinnati's  educational  system  and  as 
such  derives  a  portion  of  its  income — and  that  too  the  larger  portion — ^from  taxes. 
At  the  outset,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  institution  would  differ  materially 
from  the  traditional  university,  but  there  has  gradually  developed  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  character  and  scope  of  its  work  to  the  needs  of  the  city  and  of  its  dtizens. 
It  is,  therefore,  becoming  a  true  municipal  university,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  one 
8upi>orted  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  one  whose  work  is  related 
directly  to  the  activities  of  the  city. 
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It  dioold  be  noted  also  that  this  college  of  commerce  is  new.  Though  the  results 
«]mdy  attadned  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  working  in  the  right 
^SiPBction,  the  outcome  ol  many  of  its  features  is  still  problematical.  The  college  is 
lugely  the  outgrowth  of  evening  dasses  started  some  14  years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  These  evening  classes  were  organized 
into  an  incorporated  college  in  1906,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  plan  outlined  here 
dates  from  1912,  when  the  college  became  a  part  of  the  university. 

HIGH  BTANDABD  OF  COMHSBCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  first  of  the  two  leading  aims  sought  in  the  organization  of  this  college,  viz,  to 
proTide  a  high  standard  of  commercial  education,  is  reflected  in  (1)  its  requirements 
for  admission,  (2)  its  requirementB  for  graduation,  and  (3)  its  restrictions  upon  the 
schedules  of  students. 

RBQUIRBMSNTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

(1)  Briefly  stated,  the  requirements  for  admission  in  the  case  of  those  contem- 
plating graduation,  consist  of,  first,  the  r^ular  collie  entrance  requirements,  and, 
secoKid,  a  two-yeais'  precommercial  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Iii  view  of  the  limit  of  time  for  this  paper,  I  must  assume  that  my  hearers  are  familiar 
with  the  general  character  of  what  have  been  termed  the  '' regular  college  entrance  re- 
quirements.'* For  those  not  familiar  with  them,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  com- 
prised in  a  four  years'  course  in  a  high  school  or  in  a  college  preparatory  school.  We 
have  not  underteken  as  yet  to  adjust  this  preparatory  course  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  commerce  student.  However,  one-fourth  of  it,  or,  to  speak  technically, 
four  units,  may  consist  of  commercial  subjects — ^bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type- 
writing, commercial  geography,  and  commercial  law. 

The  two  years'  precommercial  course  may  consist  either  of  two  full  years  of  liberal 
arts  work  or  of  a  combination  of  liberal  arts  work  and  approved  business  experience, 
such  business  experience  being  accepted  for  one-third  of  the  precommercial  course. 

In  case  the  student  elects  to  seek  admission  by  the  second  of  these  alternatives,  he 
may  prosecute  the  two  sorts  of  work  together,  as  the  liberal  arts  college  offers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  day  work,  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  so  adjusted  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  combine  class  work  and  practical  business  training.  Most  of 
the  students  now  preparing  to  enter  the  college  are  following  this  second  plan  and, 
although  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  speak  finally  on  the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  combination  of  study  and  business  is  preferable.  Students  who  come 
into  the  college  of  commerce  with  business  experience  seem  to  have  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  college. 

Whichever  of  the  two  plans  the  student  elects  to  pursue,  the  subjects  studied  are 
in  the  main  prescribed.  They  include  economics,  economic  history,  commercial 
geography,  English  composition,  mathematics,  statistics,  business  psychology,  ethics, 
mcmey  and  banking,  and  railroads.  For  certain  of  these  studies,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty,  work  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish  may  be  substituted  in  case 
the  student  is  contemplating  a  career  to  which  any  of  these  languages  is  essential. 
Other  subjects  might  with  profit  be  added,  if  time  permitted,  but  at  present  two 
years  of  precommercial  work  are  all  that  seem  advisable,  so  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
subjects  required  to  such  as  are  most  important. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  expected  that  the  precommercial  studies  will  be  completed  before 
the  student  enters  the  college  of  commerce.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  needs 
immediately  some  of  the  training  offered  by  the  college.  In  such  cases  permission 
is  given  to  pursue  precommercial  and  college  of  commerce  work  at  the  same  time. 

Though  this  is  the  standard  of  admission  established  for  those  who  contemplate 
taking  a  complete  course  in  the  college  of  commerce,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 
only  those  who  have  so  prepared  themselves  are  admitted  to  its  classes.  The  college 
is  not  primarily  a  degree-giving  institution.    It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
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the  efficiency  of  those  who  contemplate  engaging  in  businees  or  who  hare  akeady 
entered  upon  such  a  career.  To  this  end,  its  fo^ilities  are  available  to  every  one 
whose  training,  either  in  school  or  in  actual  business,  is  such  as  to  enabl«  him  to 
utilize  them  with  profit.  Accordingly,  provision  is  made  for  admitting  special 
students.  They  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  must  satisfy  the  college  authori- 
ties that  they  are  able  to  carry  on  tlie  work  desired.  At  present,  by  bi  the  larger 
number  of  our  students  belong  to  this  class. 

REQUIRSMENT8  FOR  OBADUATION. 

(2)  Coming  now  to  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  regular  course  in  the  col- 
lege of  commerce  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
eommerce.^  The  wcH-k  here  consists  of  two  parts  carried  on  simuitaneoualy:  the  first 
composed  of  stiMies  in  the  college;  the  second,  of  practice  in  bufiineas. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  prescribed;  those  of  the  second  year  are  partly  pre- 
scribed and  partly  elective;  while  those  of  the  third  year  are  wholly  elective. 

In  the  first  year's  work  is  included  a  group  of  subjects,  selected  because  of  their 
importance  in  all  fields  of  commercial  activity.  This  group  consists  of  marketing, 
the  elements  of  business  administration,  the  fimdamental  principles  of  accounting, 
the  elements  of  finance,  and  the  legal  relation  of  buyer  and  seller. 

The  prescribed  work  of  the  second  year  consists  of  three  additional  studies  regarded 
as  fundamental  to  all  business,  viz,  the  legal  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  insurance, 
and  barometrics  of  business. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  student  selects,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  two 
other  studies.  He  begins  here,  if  he  so  desires,  to  prepare  for  the  special  field  which 
he  contemplates  entering. 

The  subjects  of  the  third  year,  as  stated  above,  are  wholly  elective,  so  that  intensive 
work  may  be  done  in  a  special  field,  though  in  some  instances  the  needs  of  the  student 
may  best  be  met,  even  at  this  stage,  by  a  diversity  of  subjects. 

The  class  work  mentioned  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  work  required  for  gradua- 
tion. The  other  third  consists  of  business  experience  and  the  study  of  the  businesB 
in  which  the  student  is  engaged.  Though  this  part  of  our  plan  has  not  yet  been  fully 
developed,  considerable  progress  has  been  made.  When  matured,  the  study  of 
business  theory  will  be  accompanied  throughout  the  three  years  by  the  study  of 
business  practice.  It  should  be  added  that  failure  to  meet  successfully  the  practical 
demands  of  business  debars  the  student  from  continuing  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  requirements  for  graduation  include  the  preparation 
of  a  satisfactory  thesis  relating  to  the  business  in  which  the  student  has  been  engaged, 
with  special  reference  to  the  application  thereto  of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  college. 
The  paper  must  show  that  the  writer  has  the  ability  not  only  to  gather  data,  but  also 
to  correlate  and  apply  the  same  in  solving  commerical  problems. 

SCHBDULBS  OF  STUDENTS. 

(3)  The  third  of  the  features  mentioned  as  serving  to  promote  a  high  standard  of 
training  is  the  provision  concerning  the  student's  schedule  of  class  work. 

As  has  been  said,  the  work  of  the  college  is  oiganized  with  a  view  to  combining 
theory  and  practice.  More  extended  comment  on  this  feature  will  be  made  later. 
It  is  referred  to  here,  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  serious  problem  in  connection  with  the 
quality  ol  the  work  done. 

A  full  year's  work  in  the  collie  can  scarcely  consist  of  fewer  than  10  hours  of  class 
sessions  a  week,  or  five  two-hour  periods.    Less  than  this  would  involve  either  an 

1  The  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  of  commeroe  have  established  a  course  -^hich  enables  students  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  upon  the  completion  of  four  years  work.  Two  of  these  years  are  spent  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  two  in  the  college  of  commerce.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
)  of  the  other  colieges  of  the  University. 
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undue  abridgement  of  the  cumculum  or  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  course.  If  these  sessions  are  so  arranged  as  to  require  attendance 
upon  classes  five  evenings  in  the  week,  the  student,  whose  days  are  filled  with  the 
duties  incident  to  business  activities,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  standard  which  is 
expected  of  him.  Adequate  preparation  for  classes  is  indispensable,  if  a  hig^  grade 
of  work  is  to  be  attained.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  have  this  preparation  made  during  the 
journeying  of  the  student  to  and  from  business  and  classes  or  during  the  odd  moments 
that  can  be  snatched  from  the  lunch  hour.  His  program  must  include  definite  periods 
when  he  can  give  concentrated  and  imintemipted  attention  to  study.  Otherwise 
his  attainments  will  be  fragmentary  and  superficial  or  he  will  be  limited  largely  in 
his  college  work  to  such  benefits  as  may  be  derived  from  the  dass  sessions  themselves. 
To  meet  this  situation,  our  college  provides  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  as  well  as 
in  the  evening,  and  no  student  is  allowed  to  include  in  his  schedule  more  than  three 
evening  sesrions,  eadi  of  two  hours'  duration.  The  remainder  of  his  work  must  con- 
siflt  of  classes  which  are  held  in  tiie  late  afternoon.  To  strengthen  still  further  the 
quality  of  the  student's  work,  we  hope  ultimately  to  be  able  to  require  stated  periods 
for  supervised  study. 

ADAPTATION  OF  TRAININa  TO  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  second  of  the  fundamental  objects  sought  in  the  organization  of  our  college  of 
commerce  is  to  make  the  training  offered  fit  the  actual  needs  of  business.  This  has 
determined  (I)  the  organization  of  the  work  into  a  distinct  college,  (2)  the  composition 
of  the  faculty,  (3)  the  time  of  holding  class  sessions,  and  (4)  the  character  of  the  subject 
matter  taught. 

OBOANIZATION  OF  A  SEFAAATE  COLLEGE. 

(1)  When  the  University  of  Cincinnati  decided  to  add  facilities  for  higher  commer- 
cial education,  the  first  point  raised  was  whether  this  work  should  be  included  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  or  should  be  organized  as.a  distinct  college.  The  second  of  these 
alternatives  was  chosen. 

The  main  reason  for  this  decision  was  the  conviction  that  this  policy  will  better 
enable  the  university  to  adapt  the  work  to  meet  the  practical  demands  upon  it.  It 
is  believed  that  the  hsimc  ideas  of  professional  colleges  and  of  colleges  of  arts  and  science 
are  different.  The  former  seek  to  provide  for  specific  fields  of  action,  while  the  latter 
are  more  concerned  with  general  intellectual  development  and  culture.  The  succesa 
of  each  is  apt  to  be  imperiled  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

This  conclusion  is  largely  the  result  of  long  experience  with  liberal  arts  studenta 
who  have  been  allowed  to  include  some  professional  work  in  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  The  outcome  of  this  is  often  such  a  division  of 
interest  as  to  make  the  results  in  both  fields  unsatisfactory,  or  the  student's  interest 
in  one  of  the  fields  so  far  overshadows  the  other  as  to  make  the  results  obtained  in  the- 
second  of  but  nominal  value. 

A  further  consideration  which  gives  special  importance  to  the  separation  of  arta 
and  professional  studies  in  the  case  of  commercial  education  is  the  need  in  the  latter 
of  large  freedom  for  experimentation.  To  those  familiar  with  the  status  of  higher 
commercial  education  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter 
which  must  constitute  the  content  of  that  training  is  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Not  that  it  ever  will  reach  a  condition  of  finality,  but.  as  yet,  only  a  beginning  haa 
been  made  in  collecting  the  data  required  for  university  instruction  in  commerce 
and  in  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  seeking  to  prepare  for  a  business 
career.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confront  the  organizer  of  a 
college  of  conmierce. 

In  this  stage  of  our  work  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained,  we  believe,  only  when 
the  commercial  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  body  of  teachers  with  freedom  to 
mold  it  as  enlarging  experience  may  suggest.    And  such  freedom  is  difficult  of  attain- 
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meat  when  those  in  charge  are  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  a  long-esfcabUahed  and 
quite  different  field  of  education  and  often  too  by  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  this  new  daimant 
for  recognition  in  the  do'main  of  higher  education. 

Still  another  reason  for  establishing  a  distinct  college  is  the  greater  ease  irith  which, 
under  such  a  plan,  a  professional  spirit  can  be  developed  among  the  students  them- 
selves. The  value  of  such  a  spirit  is  self-evident.  Its  attainment  can  he  more  readily 
secured  when  the  work  is  so  organized  as  to  give  the  student  body  community  of 
interests  and  aims. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  in  this  connection  that  not  only  has  the  work  in 
commerce  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  been  organized  into  a  distinct  college, 
but  this  college  has  been  limited  in  its  scope  strictly  to  commercial  subjects  and  to 
those,  such  as  finance  and  commercial  law,  which  are  immediately  related  to  com-* 
merce.  Pressure  is  sometimes  brought  to  include  here  training  for  other  fields — ^for 
journalism,  for  social  service,  and  for  public  service.  Believing,  however,  that  the 
most  efiicient  development  of  higher  commercial  education  requires  oneness  of  aim 
And  the  concentration  of  resources,  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  in  fact  that  which 
is  suggested  by  our  title,  a  college  of  commerce. 

COMPOSmON   OP  THE   FACULTY. 

(2)  A  second  feature  of  the  college  that  results  from  the  desire  to  bring  it  into  close 
touch  with  business  is  the  composition  of  the  faculty.  The  teaching  force  consists 
of  three  groups:  (1)  The  faculty  staff,  (2)  staff  lecturers,  and  (3)  special  lecturers. 
Most  of  those  constituting  the  second  and  third  of  these  groux)s  are  business  men. 

Of  the  first  class  there  is  one  for  each  of  the  four  departments--administration  and 
accountancy,  marketing,  finance,  and  commercial  law.  These  with  the  president 
and  dean  constitute  the  voting  faculty,  which  determines  the  policy  of  the  college. 
They  combine  in  their  activities  the  immediate  charge  of  the  fundamental  courses 
in  their  respective  departments  and  general  supervision  of  the  work  given  by  staff 
lecturers  and  special  lecturers. 

The  second  group  of  teachers  mentioned,  staff  lecturers,  consists  of  men  who  have 
charge  of  special  classes,  or  are  regularly  engaged  for  part  of  the  work  of  classes. 
Most  of  them,  as  was  stated  above,  are  men  engaged  in  business.  Among  those  now 
•employed  as  8ta£f  lecturers  are  the  vice  president  of  one  of  our  national  banks,  who 
gives  a  course  in  banking;  the  assistant  secretary  of  one  of  our  trust  companies,  who 
conducts  a  class  in  investments;  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of 
a  leading  advertising  company,  who  gives  an  advanced  course  in  advertising;  two 
practicing  accountants,  who  assist  in  the  classes  in  advanced  accounting  and  auditing; 
the  traffic  manager  of  one  of  our  leading  paper  companies  and  the  manager  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  who  conduct  classes  in 
traffic  management. 

The  third  group,  special  lecturers,  consists  of  men  of  affairs  engaged  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  special  phases  of  their  business.  For  example,  when,  in  the  course 
in  credits,  mercantile  agencies  are  under  consideration,  the  subject  is  presented  by 
a  representative  of  Bradstreet  or  of  Dun.  Other  special  lecturers  discuss  such  topics 
as  '* credit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retail  credit  man,"  ''handling  an  insolvent 
estate,"  ''the  work  of  the  actuary,"  and  "the  purchasing  methods  of  a  grocery  and 
baking  company." 

To  utilize  effectively  the  services  of  men  of  affairs  as  special  lecturers  in  class 
work  requires  both  care  in  the  selection  of  men  and  supervision  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  presented  by  them,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  given  in  the  proper  form  and  fit 
the  course  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  also  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  accept  the  services  of  any  one  in  connection  with  regular  instruction 
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without  paying  for  it.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the  special  lecturers.  Though 
the  compensation  is  relatively  small,  our  experience  has  been  that  it  serves  to  give 
a  basinesB  tone  to  the  arrangement  which  greatly  increases  its  usefulness. 

TIME  OF  HOLDING  CLA.BS  SESSIONS. 

(3)  The  effort  to  adapt  the  facilities  offered  to  the  needs  of  business  is  reflected  also 
in  the  arrangements  made  for  holding  classes.  This  is  part  of  the  plan  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  dose  relation  between  the  college  and  the  business  com- 
munity. Such  a  relation  is,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions 
of  any  collie  of  commerce,  but  special  conditions  render  it  of  exceptional  importance 
here,  for,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  plan  that  the  students  of 
the  college  shall  be  actively  engaged  in  business  while  pursuing  their  studies. 

To  comprehend  the  principles  underlying  any  vocation,  one  needs  to  be  in  actual 
contact  with  those  who  are  daily  trying  them  out.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  grasp 
their  significance  and  appreciate  their  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Moreover,  under  the  long-established  policy  of  preparing  for  professional  life  by 
first  acquiring  the  theory  and  after  that  the  experience,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  one  who  proves  to  be  highly  qualified  to  master  the  theory  finds  himself  poorly 
adapted  to  its  application.  Had  he  found  this  out  earlier,  he  could  perhaps  have 
changed  to  some  field  better  suited  to  his  qualifications.  But  as  it  is,  he  leams  of 
his  limitations  too  late  and  is  forced  to  limp  through  life  a  misfit.  The  plan  here 
followed  should  materially  lessen  such  failures. 

The  method  we  are  now  employing  to  secure  this  combination  of  theory  and 
practice  is  to  place  the  class  work  of  the  college  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
from  5  to  7  and  7.30  to  9.30,  so  that  students  may  spend  the  major  part  of  each  day 
in  their  several  business  positions.  But  if  students  who  are  in  business  are  to  attend 
dasses  at  the  hours  mentioned,  employers  must  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  leave 
work  not  later  than  4.30  p.  m.  on  the  days  when  late  afternoon  class  attendance  is 
necessary. 

A  systematic  attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of  employers  in  this  part  of  our  work  was 
begun  about  a  year  ago.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  most  encouraging.  While 
the  number  at  present  actively  cooperating  is  not  large  compared  with  what  may  be 
expected  as  the  college  grows  in  the  confidence  of  the  business  men,  sufficient  has  been 
accomplished  to  insure  the  success  of  the  plan  and  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  the 
near  future  our  college  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  business  life 
of  the  community. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  TAUGHT. 

(4)  The  fourth  feature  of  our  policy  through  which  we  are  undertaking  to  adapt 
the  training  offered  to  the  needs  of  business  has  to  do  with  the  subject  matter  taught. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  here  presented  and 
to  the  undeveloped  status  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  curriculum  of  a  college  of  commerce  should  include 
studies  treatii^  of  all  the  important  phases  of  business.  Such  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  However  vital  an  activity  may  be  to  business  success,  it  can  not  be  taught 
until  there  is  something  to  teach,  that  is,  until  the  experience  in  that  field  has  become 
SQfi&dently  standardized  and  formulated  to  supply  the  requisite  subject  matter. 
Take  salesmanship,  for  example.  A  satisfactory  answer  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
question  to  what  extent  successful  salesmanship  is  an  individual  matter  and  to  what 
extent  it  ^oaeeBes  features  common  to  all  or  to  most  efficient  salesmen.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  present  this  subject  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  yet,  the  results  are  decidedly  elementary.  They 
have  not  reached  the  development  which  they  must  attain  if  salesmanship  is  to  have 
a  permanent  place  in  an  institution  of  university  rank  which  professes  to  fit  men 
for  business. 
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Nor  will  it  suffice  to  transfer  to  the  college  of  commerce  those  studies  dealing  with 
commercial  subjects  which  have  long  been  established  features  of  the  work  in  the 
department  of  economics,  such  as  money  and  banking,  the  tariff,  and  transportation. 
As  presented  in  a  liberal  arts  course,  these  subjects  are  treated  primarily  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  The  end  sought  is  to  ascertain  the  public  policy  which  should 
be  adopted  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Important  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  aims  to  train  for  the  actual  oon* 
duct  of  business.  They  provide  rather  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  more 
technical  training.  The  social  point  of  view  and  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
though  they  have  something  in  common,  differ  fundamentally. 

In  the  development  of  our  class  work  the  starting  point  is  business  itself.  The  studies 
are  planned  with  definite  reference  to  specific  vocations,  such  as  the  work  of  the  busi- 
ness manager,  the  salesman,  the  advertising  manager,  the  credit  man,  the  traffic 
manager,  the  general  banker,  the  investment  banker,  the  accountant,  etc. 

This  phase  of  the  work  will  be  better  understood  by  considering  a  few  specific  illus- 
trations. Take,  for  example,  the  field  of  finance.  In  preparation  for  this  the  student 
should  study  economics  and  the  general  subject  of  money  and  banking  in  the  liberal 
arts  college,  where  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the 
history  and  present  status  of  monetary  systems,  and  the  general  character  and  history 
of  banking  systems. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  college  of  commerce,  he  first  analyzes  a  business  unit  to  dis- 
cover which  of  its  activities  belong  to  the  department  of  finance.  He  will  find  that 
among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  securing  of  the  requisite  capital  for  starting 
and  maintaining  the  business,  its  banking  relations,  its  credit  relations  with  those  from 
whom  it  purchases  and  to  whom  it  sells,  and  its  methods  of  temporarily  investing 
funds.  Studying  here  what  we  have  called  ''the  elements  of  finance,"  he  learns  the 
principles  and  general  practices  which  apply  to  all  of  these  activities,  after  which,  if 
he  so  desires,  he  takes  up  one  or  another  of  them  for  intensive  study. 

If  his  choice  centers  upon  banking,  he  begins  with  an  analysis  of  a  balance  sheet  of  a 
given  bank,  as  prepared  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  becoming  familiar  at  the 
outset  with  the  technical  terms  employed  and  with  the  various  activities  of  the  bank. 
Following  this,  he  takes  up  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  bank's 
affairs,  problems  of  investments,  of  loans,  of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  of  the 
relation  of  the  bank  to  the  Federal  reserve  system,  and  others.  For  example,  in 
studying  the  subject  of  loans,  actual  cases  are  considered  with  only  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  to  avoid  revealing  the  identity  of  the  parties.  The  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant is  examined,  also  his  status  as  a  depositor,  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
business,  and  such  other  data  as  bear  upon  the  question.  The  students  are  then  called 
upon  to  judge  as  to  whether  a  loan  should  be  made  and  if  so  under  what  conditions. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  investments,  a  study  is  made  of  their  nature  in  a  given  bank  in  its 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in  the  same  bank;  the  extent  to  which  national 
banks  may  properly  invest  in  bonds;  the  kinds  of  bonds  suitable  for  a  secondary 
reserve  in  a  commercial  bank;  bond  departments  in  their  relation  to  their  respective 
banks;  and  similar  subjects.  Under  foreign  exchange,  consideration  is  given  to  such 
questions  as  how  the  various  kinds  of  paper  originate;  how  they  are  bought,  handled, 
and  resold;  and  how  the  foreign  exchange  rates  affect  the  price  of  foreign  bonds.  In 
connection  with  the  Federal  reserve  act,  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  Federal  reserve  banks  and  member  banks,  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  and  the  use  and  development  of  trade  and  bank  acceptances. 

The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  all  the  subjects  taught.  The  path  feads  from 
business  to  the  class  room.  That  theory  should  be  sound  but  unworkable  is  regarded 
as  impossible.    For  sound  theory  is  only  the  correct  interpretation  of  wise  practice. 

An  essential  part  of  this  phase  of  our  plan  is  the  study  of  the  business  in  which  the 
student  is  engaged,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  connection.    It  is  to  be 
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carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  &culty  of  the  college  and  will  involve  regular 
weekly  reports  and  conferences.  Specially  prepared  schedules  will  guide  the  student 
in  his  investigations.  During  the  first  year,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  character 
«nd  oiganization  of  the  business  unit  in  which  the  student  is  employed,  and  to  his 
Telations  with  it,  contractual  and  other.  During  the  second  year  the  study  will  cover 
the  character  of  the  industry  to  which  the  given  business  unit  belongs,  its  history,  and 
its  place  in  the  general  field  of  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  third  year 
will  be  devoted  to  special  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  business. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  such  work,  systematically  pursued,  not  only  will  give 
to  the  student  a  larger  and  more  thorough  appreciation  of  business  activities,  but  will 
aJao  develop  in  him  habits  of  study  and  investigation  which  will  prove  of  value  through- 
out his  business  career. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON. 

By  HARRY  B.  MILLER, 
Director  Sdiaol  of  Commerce,  University  ofOrtffon^  Eugene,  Oreg, 

This  school  was  organized  in  September,  1914,  with  H.  B.  Miller  as  director,  Mr. 
Mill^  being  especially  fitted  to  head  such  a  school  and  organization  due  to  his  long  and 
vmiied  business  experience  and  to  his  work  in  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States. 
For  five  years  Mr.  Miller  was  consul  general  in  China  at  Newschwong,  Manchmria; 
and  held  the  same  position  for  a  similar  period  at  Yokohoma,  Japan,  followed  by  one 
year  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

In  initiating  the  work  of  the  school  there  were  appointed  seven  leading  businesB 
men  of  the  State  to  act  as  a  board  of  advisors,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Portland,  the  master  of  the  State  Grange,  the  editor  of  the  Labor  Press,  a 
leading  farmer,  a  prominent  banker,  one  of  the  high  officials  of  a  railroad,  and  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer.  This  board  established  as  the  first  principle  of  the  organization 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  that  it  should  be  formed  and  fitted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  and  interest  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  productions  and  prosperity  of  the  State, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  larger  percentage  of  the  products  of  the  State  necessarily  must 
find  a  market  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  determined  that  the  scope  of  the  school 
should  include  an  extremely  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  world-wide  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  numerous  seaports  where  vessels  can  load  the  produce  of 
the  tributary  country  for  shipment  directly  to  all  ports  and  parts  of  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  school's  work,  therefore,  must  embrace  the  study  of  the  world's  markets 
and  the  world's  methods  of  distribution,  and  their  utilization  by  the  adaption  to  the 
resources  and  demands  of  the  State. 

Oregon  has  perhaps  the  largest  unused  potential  water  power  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  It  contains  one-fifth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States.  It  already 
has  achieved  a  standing  as  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  dairy  industry.  Its 
production  of  live  stock  has  already  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  prominent 
in  that  field.  Its  output  of  wool  and  mohair  is  extremely  large.  The  development 
of  woolen  manufactures  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shows  for  the  State  a 
great  future  in  that  direction.  The  production  of  apples,  prunes,  pears,  cherries, 
berries,  and  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  so  well  established  that 
Or^on  is  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  fruit-growing  section.  Or^on  preserving,  canning, 
and  fruit-juice  factories  are  finding  markets  for  their  products  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  State  is  one  of  the  leading  paper  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
United  States.    Its  vast  water  power,  great  diversity  and  extent  of  natural  products, 
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its  location  practically  as  well  as  actually  on  the  sea,  gives  the  State  the  aasumnce 
of  becoming  one  of  the  leading  sources  for  manufactiuing  as  well  as  food  suppiieB 
of  the  Union. 

This  commercial  and  trade  development,  however,  demands  and  necessitates  a 
world  market.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  creating  a  school  of  commerce,  that  sludl 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  greatly  diversified  industrial  life,  is  one  of  vast  mag- 
nitude, requiring  a  broadly  constructive  conception  of  its  duties  and  possible  services 
and  a  substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  build  and  rest.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  director  and  the  board  of  advisors,  therefore,  that  this  vast  work  neither  should 
nor  could  stand  alone  and  be  successful,  that  it  should  not  be  conceived  or  considered 
as  a  purely  State  organization,  independent  of  outside  connections,  but  that  it  should 
have  intimate  relation  with  and  the  aid,  assistance,  encouragement  and  cooperatioa 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  bring  about  the  best  results,  it  was  decided  that  the  School  of  Conunerce  and 
its  activities  should  be  actively  associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
city  of  Portland,  the  latter  representing  the  concentrated  commercial  effort  of  the 
whole  State  and  having  a  membership  of  about  4,500  persons.  The  director  of  the 
school  of  commerce,  therefore,  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  bureau 
Of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  connection 
places  the  school  of  commerce  in  close  contact  and  harmony  with  the  practical  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  entire  State,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  gives  the  director  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  trade  of  the  entire  Northwest,  more  especially  with  that  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  It  also  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  work  and  aims  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Washington. 

By  conferences  with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  been  accorded  a  recognition  that  gives  it  important  benefits  derived  from  the 
machinery  of  these  two  great  departments  of  the  Government.  There  has  been 
established,  therefore,  as  part  of  the  school  of  commerce,  the  department  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  service.  This  depskrtment  is  intended  to  be  and  do  just  what 
its  name  implies.  Its  primary  function  is  to  be  of  direct  and  practical  service  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State  and  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
It  is  intended  that  this  department  shall  be  the  central  collecting  point  and  source 
of  distribution  of  information  regarding  all  of  the  vast  and  diversified  resources  of 
the  State,  and  upon  it  is  devolved  the  duty  of  devising  and  adopting  such  methods 
of  investigation  and  instruction  as  will  aid  to  the  largest  d^^ree  in  the  development 
of  these  resources. 

The  plan  of  procedure  to  date  has  been  for  the  director  to  select  some  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  industries  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  those  directly  concerned  in 
each  industry,  to  formulate  a  complete  list  of  questions  covering  the  essential  features 
of  the  trade,  and  of  a  character  that,  by  the  answers  elicited,  v  ill  aid  these  industries 
in  creating  and  enlarging  their  market.  As  an  example,  the  director,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Association  of  Northwest  Box  Manufacturers,  prepared  a  series  of  ques- 
tions covering  the  market  demands  and  possibilities  of  box  shooks  throughout  the 
world.  The  main  points  covered  by  these  questions  were:  Quantity  of  box  shooks 
imported  into  each  consular  district;  character,  dimensions,  and  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  boxes;  variety  of  wood  or  material  used;  the  section  or  district  from 
which  these  boxes  were  imported  into  the  consular  district;  the  price  per  foot  board 
measure  paid  for  each  variety;  the  special  fitness  of  the  material  for  the  uses  to  v.hirh 
the  boxes  were  applied;  names  of  the  leading  dealers  who  purchased  the  boxes:  rates 
of  duties  and  port  charges;  and  such  other  information  as  would  give  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Oregon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  existent  in  each  consular 
district  of  the  world.  These  questions  were  compiled  in  their  logical  order  and 
handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  State.    By  these 
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departments  they  were  forwarded  to  the  consular  and  commercial  representatives  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  where  there  was  any  trade  or  possibility  of  trade  in  box 
shteks.  Replies  came  through  the  above  departments  and  copies  of  them  were  for- 
warded to  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Or^on.  From  these  replies 
data  were  compiled  and  given  out  by  the  university  to  the  box  manufacturers  and 
public  of  the  State.  Thus  the  manufacturers  were  brought  into  direct  communica* 
tion  with  the  Soreign  dealers  and  users  of  boxes,  with  an  understanding  of  the  trade 
conditions  to  be  met  and  the  specifications  required.  As  a  result,  considerable  trade 
in  this  industry  already  has  developed.  This  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
^nice  lumber  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
boxes,  and  that  for  a  great  many  box  purposes,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  lumber  of 
Norway  and  other  European  countries.  There  is  absolute  assurance  of  a  splendid 
development  of  trade  as  a  result  of  this  survey  made  by  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Other  lines  of  investigation  of  the  same  nature  have  been  carried  on  in  much  the- 
same  way.  A  complete  study  is  being  made  of  the  economic  features  of  dairying  and 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  all  their  various  forms,  the  trade 
and  its  development  in  not  only  all  of  the  milk-producing  countries  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  the  various  milk-producing  States  of  the  United  States.  This  information  v  ill 
be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  comparisons  of  conditions  and  possibilities  in  any 
one  section  with  those  of  any  other  section  in  the  world  may  be  made  easily  and 
quickly.  The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  State  food  and  dairy  commis^ 
sioner  have  been  called  on  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  cost  of  milk  production 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  State.  From  all  of  this  material,  combined  with  similar 
information  from  other  States  and  sources,  there  is  being  prepared  a  bulletin  which 
will  give  to  the  Oregon  producers  and  dealers  in  milk,  a  complete  and  detailed  knowl* 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of  milk,  and  the- 
varlous  costs  entering  therin.  There  \\'ill  be  sho^AU  the  possibilities  of  the  State,  in 
its  various  sections,  in  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products  for  the  world's  market 
in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  \^'orld,  whether  Oregon  is  in  the  economic  range 
of  the  possibilities  of  world  competition,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  industry.  Dairymen,  from  this  bulletin,  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
baaed  upon  exact  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  no  they  are  in  a  position  to  enlarge 
their  dairy  business  -^  ith  a  favorable  opportunity  for  success. 

The  department  of  commerrial  and  industrial  service  also  made  a  world  investi- 
gation of  the  markets  and  possible  markets  for  potatoes;  showing  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  the  values  in  each  of  these;  the  prices  that  the  growers  secured  in  various  sections 
and  for  various  periods;  the  comparative  values  when  used  for  himian  food,  stock 
food,  starch,  alcohol,  etc.;  the  status  of  the  competition  of  potato  starch  with  corn- 
starch; and,  in  a  word,  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  the  production 
and  utilization  of  potatoes  as  could  be  secured.  This  was  published  in  bulletin  form, 
and  by  its  distribution  proved  to  be  immensely  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  potato  industry. 

A  special  study  of  the  economic  phases  of  the  production  of  fiax  fiber  and  a  showing 
of  the  production  and  trade  in  flaxseed  also  is  nearly  completed.  The  State  of  Oregon 
recently  appropriated  considerable  money  for  experimentation  with  fiax  calture  and, 
from  present  appearances,  there  is  found  great  encouragement  for  the  possible  produc- 
tion iA  a  very  high  grade  of  fiber  flax  in  Or^on. 

The  director  of  the  school  of  commerce  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  hydro- 
electric  commission  of  the  State  to  prepare  a  world's  investigation  of  the  development 
of  the  hydroelectric  powers  in  relation  to  the  States  and  governments,  the  condition 
of  their  development,  the  cost  per  horsepower  of  hydroelectric  energy,  the  uses  to 
which  the  power  is  applied,  prices  chaiged  the  consumer  for  its  use  for  different 
purposes,  and  the  many  and  various  other  phases  of  the  question.    Through  the 
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Department  of  State,  thJB  work  of  the  hydroelectric  commiaBion  was  combined  with 
the  investigation  suggested  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  now  are  complete,  and  from  the  results  of  this  investigation 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  prepared  charts  and  data  regarding  this  develop- 
ment, the  information  being  sent  to  various  commercial  oiganizations  in  those  sections 
of  the  United  States  that  are  interested  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  hydro- 
electric power.  This  information  also  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
for  use  in  instruction  in  the  school  of  commerce.  A  complete  bulletin  based  on  this 
data  is  to  be  distributed  freely  to  the  people  of  Oregon. 

One  of  the  cities  in  Oregon  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  health  resort  formu- 
lated upon  a  well-developed  system  of  mineral  springs.  This  community  formed  a 
district  and  voted  bonds  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  interested  citizens  were  not  familiar  with  the  various  forms  and  oiganizations  for 
•uch  developments,  and  were  lacking  especially  in  the  necessary  knowledge  of  how  to 
create  enterprises  of  this  nature  by  districts  or  communities.  They  appealed  to  the 
university,  and  a  world-wide  study  was  made  whereby  they  were  furnished  with  all  of 
the  data  concerning  the  various  health  resort  oiganizations.  The  only  models  to  be 
found  of  the  exact  nature  desired,  where  districts  were  created  for  such  purposes,  were 
in  Europe.  By  providing  the  Oregon  community  with  all  of  the  details  secured  from 
many  sources,  their  work  in  the  creation  and  establishment  of  their  enterprise  was 
made  far  more  economical  and  subsliantial  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Other  industries  which  have  received  the  attention  of  this  service  department  are: 
The  supply  and  utilization  of  potash  for  fertilizing,  with  spedal  reference  to  the  kelp 
beds  of  the  Pacific  coast;  the  competition  created  by  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  cheap  Chinese  eggs;  the  merits  and  economic  status  of  wood  blocks  as  paving 
material,  and  various  minor  investigations. 

One  of  the  surprising  features  of  the  experience  in  this  line  of  work  has  been  the 
finding  of  Ruch  vast  amounts  of  substantial  and  reliable  information  waiting  only  to 
foe  gathered,  ordered,  published,  and  k)  made  available.  When  proper  and  definite 
methods  of  investigation  and  collection  are  carried  out  in  the  manner  herein  suggested, 
there  can  be  secured  practically  all  of  the  information  that  is  required  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  enlightened  view  of  almost  any  industry.  The  work  merely,  or  mainly,  is 
the  science  of  gathering  information  already  prepared,  from  all  of  the  various  sources 
of  Government,  State,  and  private  oiganizations  and  individuals,  comparing,  check- 
ing, condensing,  compiling,  and  publishing.  Insofar  as  conditions  in  Oregon  are 
concerned,  these  and  the  other  available  sources  of  information  supply  nearly  all  of 
the  requiremen  ts . 

The  examples  cited  merely  point  to  some  of  the  activities  of  the  department  of 
commercial  and  industrial  service.  This  form  of  activity  has  proven  so  particularly 
helpful  that  it  has  developed  into  a  well-defined  and  permanent  policy  of  the  nchool 
of  commerce  to  extend  the  work  imtil  it  has  covered  every  important  industry  of 
the  State. 

In  this  line  of  work  there  has  been  demonstrated  the  absolute  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  intimate  and  substantial  connection  between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  the  various  schools  of  commerce  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  investigation  carried  on  by  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  university  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State  and  Commerce  have  proved 
to  be  absolutely  essential,  as  has  also  the  assistance  of  the  various  State  oiganizatums 
in  the  line  of  industry  under  investigation. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  work  being  done  and  planned  by  the  school  of 
commerce  is  the  securing  of  the  services  of  the  individual  representatives  of  the  national 
departments  who  have  made  detailed  investigation  of  commercial  conditions  abroad. 
These  men,  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  are  ideal  lecturers  before  any  school 
of  commerce.    They  can  and  do  give  directly  and  in  person  condensed  and  authentic 
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infoniuidon  that  is  of  iflHttense  lielp  to  the  RtadeDts,  and  through  th^n  to  the  State 
9b4  ceiintiy.  Such  intonate  connection  and  touch  with  the  bueiness  of  the  wc»ld 
can  not  help  but  be  a  aource  of  eabetantial  infonnatiQD  and  inefiiiatioa  that  will  aid 
very  materially  in  the  individual  and  collective  advancement  of  the  student  and  of 
the  industrial  life  of  the  community.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  result?  of  theee  investifi;ationB  in  foreign  lands  should  be  given  directly  to  the 
commnnities  specifically  interested.  The  agents  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Cottmerce  can,  be  sent  only  to  such  districts  as  desire  and  need  the  infonnation  to 
be  given.  This  infonnati<Hi,  these  lectures  and  talks,  centered  in  and  at  the  schools 
of  commerce  of  the  country  will  become  permanent  sources  of  instruction  for  the  entire 
people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  various  cMnmercial  oiganizatioDs  and  individuals 
dnectly  interested.  'Hkus  the  State  Uuivenity,  through  its  school  of  commerce,  will 
becfxne  liie  center  of  worid  infonnation  and  knowledge  in  the  subjects  and  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in  which  the  States  is  engaged,  or  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  State  are  potentially  concerned.  The  school  will  be  a 
source  of  knowledge  and  information  of  tremendous  value.  The  director  and  his 
amistants  will  become  the  agents  of  the  State  in  making  more  effective  and  useful 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the  Federal  departments.  They  will  become  State 
agents  for  tiie  purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  that  are  imperative  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  State's  resources.  By  this  syptem  schools  of  commerce  will 
become  the  most  valuable  assistants  to  the  central  Government,  in  gathering  as  well 
as  in  disseminating  such  information  as  the  citizens  of  the  States  need. 

One  of  the  weakest  phases  of  the  present  work  of  some  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  the  investigations  and  the  distribution  of  information  under 
their  direction  is  not  sufficiently  definite  with  reference  to  locality,  or  it  is  not  con- 
centrated in  Budi  a  way  as  to  bring  the  most  efficient  and  useful  results  to  the  States  and 
localities  most  vitally  concerned .  It  is,  th^efore,  a  ri^t  and  proper  State  function  to 
create  an  organization  of  its  own  within  its  borders  that  flhall  become  the  means  of 
bringing  about  this  to-be  desired  result.  The  State  should  {nrovide  Hie  means  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  infonnation  and  so  make  the  work  of  the  Government 
departments  in  this  direction  more  specific  and  defimte  and  more  directly  useful  to 
the  States  themselves.  Specifically,  the  States  ihould  provide  as  complete  a  machine 
toassistthe  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  insecuringand  giving  out  information 
as  is  provided  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  various  State  agricultural 
colleges.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  States  ahotild  have  this  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  of  ^e  General  Government  is  becoming  and  is  going  to  become  moore 
and  more  an  important  factor  in  all  lines  and  phases  of  commercial  development, 
education,  and  instruction  from  this  time  on.  Hie  completion  of  a  system  iar  the  most 
effective  use  of  its  activities  can  be  carried  out  in  no  better  way  than  for  the  State  to 
create  schools  of  commece  that  shall  be  {Hectically  if  not  actually  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Conun^ce.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  connection  of  this  character 
should  be  one  of  the  most  important  features  and  duties  of  this  conference  on  com- 
mercial education. 

In  the  instruction  work  in  the  school  of  commerce  at  the  University  of  Oregon  there 
is  a  course  of  practical  lectures  by  the  leading  business  men  and  manufacturers  and 
those  associated  with  large  industrial  activities.  This  course  of  lectures  is  given  freely 
and  with  great  pleasure  by  the  leading  business  men  of  the  State  to  the  students,  who 
have  found  the  talks  most  inspiring  and  helpful.  The  University  also  has  provided  a 
series  of  lectures  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  boards  and  commiaBions  of  the 
State  government.  Students  of  the  school  of  commerce  in  their  junior  year  secure  the 
benefit  of  this  work. 
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The  director  and  hia  asBOciateB  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  a  syBtem  for  the  ex* 
change  of  profeoora  between  this  institution  and  some  of  the  Sou^  American  uni- 
veraitieB.  The  main  purpoee  in  this  is  to  secure  from  the  South  American  countries 
men  who  are,  primarily,  conversant  with  the  commercial  methods,  usages,  and 
characteristics  of  the  State  from  which  they  come.  Incidentally,  they  will  be 
expected  to  teach  commercial  Spanish,  but  this  will  be  subordinate  to  the  instruction 
they  will  give  in  commercial  relationdiips.  In  return  it  is  planned  to  send  to  these 
universities  some  men  who  are  qualified  to  teach  the  English  language,  particularly 
commercial  English,  and  who  also  are  qualified  to  carry  into  those  countries  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Oregon  trade  and  commerce  possibilities,  giving  the 
students  there  and  their  men  in  commerce  an  understanding  of  those  products  of  this 
State  that  may  be  exported  to  that  particular  country;  and,  in  addition  to  giving 
instruction  in  the  matter  of  exports  from  this  State,  also  to  make  a  study  of  the  con- 
sumption here  of  products  which  are  produced  in  the  States  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  commercial  instructots,  who  also 
shall  teach  language. 

Another  plan  which  is  being  worked  out  is  the  establishment  by  the  univeiaity,  in 
connection  with  the  school  of  commerce,  of  a  complete  commercial  museum  of  the 
State's  resources  and  products,  in  connection  with  each  item  of  which  there  will  be 
given  a  short  history  of  its  development,  the  extent  of  the  markets  for  it,  and  such 
other  pertinent  facts  as  will  be  of  value. 

At  the  present  time  the  courses  of  instruction  presented  in  the  school  of  commerce 
include  principles  of  accounting,  cost  accounting,  solution  of  C.  P.  A.  problems, 
auditing,  business  law,  business  oiganization  and  management,  salesmanship,  adver- 
tising, psychology  of  advertising,  purchasing,  credita  and  collections,  methods  of 
commercial  teaching,  commercial  correspondence,  domestic  commerce,  foreign  com- 
merce, international  commerce,  life,  fire,  marine,  accident,  and  liability  insurance, 
municipal  administration,  municipal  accounting,  resources  of  the  Northwest.  Other 
courses  that  will  be  introduced  later  include  retail  selling  and  store  management, 
lumber  cost  accounts,  institutional  accounting,  marketing  methods  and  selling,  etc. 

The  students  in  commerce  at  the  present  time  have  splendid  tiuilities  through  the 
students'  cooperative  store,  which  is  at  their  disposal  for  laboratory  purposes.    The 
system  of  cost  accounts  used  and  the  actual  accounting  figures  and  transactions  o 
the  store  are  to  be  used  for  daasroom  work.    The  class  in  auditing  audits  the  accounts 
of  this  store  and  the  class  in  purchasing  wrestles  with  the  buying  problems. 

The  students  themselves  have  formed  a  '*  commercial  club,"  which  holds  regular 
meetings  once  a  week  for  exchange  of  commercial  information,  reading  of  papers,  dis- 
cussions, debates,  etc.  This  oiganization  is  both  successful  and  popular  and  a  source 
of  increased  intereat  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

Claases  are  held  in  Portland  every  two  weeks  for  the  certificate  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  who  are  studying  problems  in  banking,  foreign 
exchange,  finance,  and  the  history  and  development  of  modem  banking.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1916  biweekly  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  **  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
ciation of  Portland  on  subjects  dealing  with  credits  and  collections  and  related  prob 
lems  in  accounting. 

Through  the  extension  division  of  the  university  weekly  letters  are  sent  out  to 
teachers  of  commerce  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State.  These  letters  deal 
with  the  method  of  presenting  and  teaching  the  various  commercial  subjects:  Book- 
keeping, stenography,  typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  English,  sales- 
manship, etc. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
arrangements  have  been  made  enabling  the  University  of  Oregon  to  offer,  through  its 
extension  division,  various  business  courses,  using  the  subject  matter  of  the  Wisconsin 
curricidum.    Every  range  of  business  subject  is  covered,  including  bookkeeping. 
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•ccountiiig  piincipleB,  cost  accounting,  solution  of  C.  P.  A.  problems,  history  and 
types  of  buaineBB  oiganization,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  sales,  the  law  of  corpora- 
tioos,  the  law  of  insurance,  retail  selling  and  store  management,  cost  accounting  for 
prinften,  credits  and  collections,  etc. 

Though  comparatively  young  the  school  of  commerce  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oregon 
hse  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  the  students,  and  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  work 
with  great  interest,  one  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enroHmcmt  at  the  university  is  majoring  in  the  school  of  commerce. 


NSW  YORK  UNIYESSITY  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS.  AND 

FINANCE. 

By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS, 

Pfofator  of  OoMmnwiU  and  Director  Diviiion  of  Public  A  fain,  New  York  Univenity . 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  was  estab- 
hsbed  in  1900.  Already  at  that  date  there  had  grown  up  among  business  men  an 
earnest  demand  for  scientific  training  and  special  preparation  for  business,  although 
since  that  date  this  demand  has  increased  enormously.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  combine  with  general  courses  that  are  ordinarily  ex- 
pected to  widen  the  intellectual  vision  and  raise  the  ideals  of  students  such  a  practical 
tnuning  as  would  fit  yoimg  men  best  for  the  technical  work  of  a  business  career. 
Attainment  of  these  two  aims  is  sought  partiy  by  the  subjects  chosen  for  study, 
partly  by  the  methods  of  teaching  employed,  and  partly  by  the  type  of  teachers 
selected. 

From  the  banning  the  school  has  laid  great  emphasis  upon  a  thorough  training 
in  accounting.  Enough  of  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  must  be  taken  so  that  students 
will  understand  the  usual  forms  employed  in  business  houses,  but  special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  principles  underlying  accounting,  so  that  a  graduate  may  be  able  to 
build  up  his  own  individual  system  adapted  to  his  business  needs,  and  so  that  in 
analyzing — ^whether  as  a  manufacturor,  a  banker,  a  buyer,  or  seller— the  accounts  of 
any  establishment,  whatever  the  forms  employed,  an  accurate  understanding  may  be 
readily  secured.  In  later  years,  of  course,  as  the  school  has  grown  and  as  it  has  under- 
taken jxkom  and  more  the  task  of  fitting  men  for  special  lines  of  business,  special  addi- 
tional courses  in  accounting  are  offered;  but,  relatively  sx)eaking,  accounting  is  not 
now  so  dominant  a  feature  in  the  school  as  in  the  earlier  days,  although  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  is  still  required  of  all  graduates,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
take  a  number  of  accounting  courses,  making  that  subject  really  the  foimdation  of  their 
special  work  as  they  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  chartered  public  accountants. 

Besides  accounting,  and  practically  parallel  with  it  in  importance,  stand  now  such 
sabjects  as  economics,  business  finance,  with  especial  reference  to  corporations,  busi- 
ness English — a  most  needed  and  important  subject— iind  the  elements  of  law  as  it 
affects  business,  with  especial  reference  to  contracts  and  agency. 

Beyond  these  fundamental  subjects  the  work  develops  in  many  directions,  covering 
idvanced  study  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  statistics,  of  business  organization  and 
mtnagement,  of  economic  and  commercial  geography,  of  marketing,  including  sales- 
manahip  and  advertising,  of  trade  and  transportation  both  on  land  and  sea,  of  social 
problems  as  they  affect  business,  of  government  with  especial  reference  to  its  relations 
to  bufliiieaB,  journalism,  English,  public  finance,  and  a  practical  training  in  such 
foreign  languages  as  are  becoming  of  prime  importance  in  the  business  world  of  thn 
United  States,  special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  Spanish  and  German,  \nth  also 
tnining  in  commercial  French  and  Italian. 
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Not  only  are  the  subjects  of  study  selected. in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  practical, 
helpful  results  in  business,  but  the  teachers*  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  business 
aspects  of  the  studies.  I  have  just  mentioned  commercial  Spanish,  German,  French, 
and  so  on.  Likewise,  in  the  course  in  business  English  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  business  correspondence  should  be  carried 
on — advertiAng  letters,  selling  letters,  collection  letters,  the  preparation  of  busLnesB 
circulars — all  types  of  business  English  which  must  be  employed  effectively  to  insure ' 
success,  but  which  so  few  business  men  are  really  competently  trained  to  handle. 

In  the  nontechnical  courses  this  same  practical  end  is  kept  in  mind.  The  classes 
in  economics  do  not  put  their  time  in  so  much  upon  abstract  theories  as  upon  the 
practical  application  of  economic  principles  to  business  conditions.  The  classes  in 
government,  while  explaining  the  form  and  principles  of  government,  emphasise 
also  the  close  relationship  between  government  and  business,  the  way  in  which 
legislation  determines  business  conditions,  and  the  way  in  which  business  conditions 
affect  the  actions  of  legislators;  and  so  on  throughout. 

Moreover,  this  same  thought  is  regularly  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  teachere. 
While  the  regular  professors  and  instructors  are  men  well  trained  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  their  respective  specialties,  many  of  them  have  also  had  practical  busi- 
ness experience  or  keep  continually  in  touch  with  business  men,  so  that  their  work 
riiall  be  regularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  practical  business.  Besides  the  regular 
professors  many  lecturers  who  are  business  men,  but  who  have  also  a  taste  for  scholarly 
pursuits  and  who  treat  their  business  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  are  engaged  to 
give  one  or  possibly  two  evenings  a  week  to  this  work  of  helping  business  men  see 
business  from  the  scientific  angle. 

The  spirit  that  animates  the  school  is  commercial  in  that  it  keeps  the  young  men 
stimulated  to  see  the  practical  side  of  their  work  and  the  way  in  which  their  studies 
are  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  their  business  activities;  it  is  scientific  in  so  far  as 
it  leads  them  all  to  see  that  business  after  all  is  founded  upon  scientific  principles; 
that  it  is  based  upon  natural  science,  psychology,  law,  and  the  other  special  sciences 
that  are  connected  with  human  activities,  and  that  the  business  man  to  be  most 
successful  in  business  must  be  able  to  analyze  his  work  in  a  strictly  scientific  way. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  school  that  theory  and  practice  must  be  interwoven;  that  there 
i3  no  fundamental  separation  between  culture  and  practical  training;  that  all  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  have  the  cultural  aspect  and  the  practical  aspect  and  that  neither 
must  be  lost  sight  of.  Moreover  in  the  school  is  found  the  eager  enthusiasm  common 
to  professional  schools  but  often  lacking  in  our  arts  colleges.  The  law  schools  and  the 
medicid  schools  generally  have  this  spirit  which  leads  to  the  most  ardent  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  thorough  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Men  coming  to  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  from  arte  colleges  and  often  from  some  other 
professional  schools  call  attention  to  this  spirit  of  eager  industry  that  is  found  in  the 
classes.  The  professors  feel  it  from  the  frank  inquiries  made  by  students,  in  the 
equally  frank  criticism  of  statements  made  by  the  professors,  and  in  the  readiness  to 
support  or  to  oppose  a  general  principle  by  the  citation  of  personal  experiences. 

The  school  was  founded  primarily  to  help  young  business  men.  In  consequence, 
the  entrance  requirements  have  been  adapted  to  meet  their  needs.  The  regular 
Students  must  have  a  recognized  four-year  high-school  course  or  a  sixty-count  qualify* 
ing  certificate  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Special  students, 
at  least  21  years  of  age,  who  have  had  some  business  experience  are  admitted  to  take 
up  courses  for  which  they  show  themselves  qualified.  Many  such  students  after 
remaining  in  the  school  for  a  time  and  seeing  its  advantages  become  regular  students. 
On  certain  subjects,  however,  the  certificates  of  high  schools  are  not  received.  All 
Btudentfi  must  take  an  examination  in  English  if  they  enroll  for  more  than  four  courses 
sr  for  any  English  course.  Moreover,  students  who  wish  to  enter  a  course  in  the 
principles  of  accounting  must  take  an  examination  in  bookkeeping.    If  they  fail  in 
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that,  tlteymuat  take  »couneiB  preparatory  accounting  whkh  coven  tliefi^^  Theee 
waminatioM  are  intended  to  tert  the  atiident's  ability  to  take  profitably  the  coune 
in  bnsineaB  Enf^lii^  and  the  piindples  of  accounting.  The  couieee  are  not  techmcal, 
bot  there  are  ao  many  men  who  have  a  very  deficient  knowledge  of  grammar,  or 
punctuation,  or  spelling,  that  it  aeema  enential  that  such  examinations  be  given. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  who  aM  working  lor  their 
living.  In  consequence,  the  laigest  classes  are  the  evening  classes.  If  a  young  man 
hae  had  at  least  two  years  successful  experience  in  business,  carried  on  while  he  is 
doing  his  univeisity  work,  he  must  obtain  a  satisfactory  credit  for  900  single  hours  of 
evening  work  with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent  in  order  to  graduate. 
Thie  means  10  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week  for  three  university  years  of  30  weeks 
each,  or  one  session  of  two  hours  five  evenings  a  week  during  this  period. 

The  day  students  are  laigely  young  men  not  actively  engaged  in  business  so  that 
they  can  give  substantially  their  full  time  to  the  work,  as  do  regular  coll^;e  students. 
These  young  men,  not  having  the  beneficial  training  of  experience  in  business,  are 
required  to  secure  a  satisfactory  credit  of  1,200  hours  of  class  work  and  an  average 
grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent.  This  means  at  least  10  recitations  per  week  of  two 
hours  each  for  two  university  years  of  30  weeks.  Those  satisfactorily  completing  this 
work  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commercial  science.  Those  holding  this 
degree  may  be  awarded  an  advanced  degree  of  maet&r  of  commercial  science  upon 
completioD  of  180  hours  of  advanced  work  with  the  high  grade  of  85  per  cent  and  the 
submission  of  an  approved  thesis  dealing  with  some  subject  in  the  field  of  commerce, 
accounts,  or  finance  which  gives  evidence  of  original  research  and  thought.  That  is, 
such  students  must  take  three  two-hour  courses  for  a  single  year  and  prepare  a  thesis 
of  such  quality  that  it  will  be  approved.  Special  students,  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
entrance  requirement  to  become  regular  students,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency after  completing  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  work  done  by  regular  students,  but 
can  not  receive  the  degree  unless  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  has  been  met. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  part-time  students  to  enter  courses  for  which  they  are 
particularly  equipped,  even  though  they  do  not  take  full-time  work. 

The  growth  of  the  school  of  commerce  has  been  remarkable,  a  proof  that  it  is  satis- 
fying  a  real  need.  The  attendance  has  leaped  from  1,805  in  March,  1913,  to  2,260  in 
March,  1914,  and  2,645  in  March,  1915,  and  now,  October  29,  1915,  the  increase  over 
last  year  is  already  342,  so  that  the  total  registration  for  1915-16  is  sure  to  be  much 
more  than  3,000.  Such  results  have  been  accomplished  with  also  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  requirements  and  in  quality  of  work. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  students  entering  this  technical  school  have  already 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  from  other  colleges. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
college  graduates  have  been  taking  this  special  training  to  fit  them  for  a  business 
career.  Such  students  are  expected  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  those  with 
less  preparation;  and  in  many  instances — especially  if  they  ask  for  credit  in  the 
univenity's  graduate  school — they  are  required  to  do  special  research  work  of  some 
type  in  connection  with  the  regular  commerce  classes. 

Three  years  ago,  recognizing  the  increasing  interest  that  business  men  are  taking 
in  governmental  affairs,  and  the  stiU  greater  interest  that  they  should  take  in  the 
work  of  our  public  officials,  the  division  oi  public  affairs  was  established.  In  this 
division  special  courses  in  government  are  given  in  connection  with  the  various 
commercial  courses,  and  now  some  course  in  government  is  required  for  all  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  students,  of  course,  take 
one  or  two  courses  in  this  field  because  of  their  interest  as  business  men  in  public 
afEairs.  Special  arraogements  are  made,  however,  by  which  through  groupings  of 
the  courses  in  government,  in  finance,  in  statistics,  and  in  other  subjects  that  will 
especially  fit  them  for  the  work,  men  are  trained  for  positions  in  either  the  Federal, 
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State,  or  municipal  governments.  Some  young  men  are  already  entering  these 
courses  with  the  special  purpose  of  later  seeing  a  career  in  the  Government  service, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  number  will  rapidly  increase. 

In  (»der  to  put  its  equipment  as  fully  as  possible  at  the  service  of  the  public,  last 
year  the  univenity  offered  a  number  of  special  courses  to  young  men  and  women  in 
the  dvil  service  of  the  city  ci  New  Yoilc.  These  courses  were  practically  all  of  them 
sdiool  of  commerce  oounes,  bookkeeping,  principles  of  accounting,  bustnen  Kngiish, 
secretarial  work,  and  similar  subjects.  The  classes  were  held  in  the  municipal  build- 
ing, the  sessions  being  held  partly  on  city  time,  partly  on  the  time  of  the  employees. 

After  the  classes  along  these  lines  had  shown  their  efficiency,  similar  courses  were 
oiganized  for  the  engineering  department  of  the  city,  the  instruction  being  given 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  univenity.  Some 
160  students  registered  in  these  engineering  classes.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  last 
year  the  university  was  giving  instruction  to  some  400  men  and  women  in  subjects 
that  would  especially  assist  the  employees  in  doing  their  municipal  work. 

Other  special  lines  of  training  oiganized  and  developed  in  a  similar  manner  lead 
to  the  professions  of  journalism  for  which  the  number  and  character  of  the  courses 
assures  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  training.  Likewise  special  courses  in  other 
fields  qualify  men  for  positions  as  public  accountants,  as  advertising  agwts,  as  em- 
ployees in  banking  and  brokerage  houses,  and  other  lines  of  business. 

In  the  year  1915  there  was  established  a  number  of  "Business  fellowships, "  in  order 
to  bring  the  university  into  much  closer  touch  with  the  best  business  houses  and  to 
enable  the  school  to  render  a  much  more  direct  service  in  the  way  of  helping  them 
to  secure  men  of  the  highest  ability,  especially  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  men 
to  enter  the  work  of  developing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  A  number 
of  important  business  houses  arranged  to  cooperate  with  the  univenity  under  a  plan 
adapted  to  suit  individual  cases  by  offering  to  a  limited  number  of  college  graduates 
positions  which  would  enable  them  to  combine  this  scientific  study  of  business  prin- 
ciples with  actual  business  practice.  These  openings  are  available  for  men  who  have 
specialized  in  any  one  of  several  different  lines.  Some  of  these  companies,  such  as 
the  Umted  SUtes  Steel  Products  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Western  Electric  Co.  prefer  men  who  have  been  previously  trained 
in  mechanical  or  chemical  engineering;  others,  like  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  prefer  men  with 
a  thorough  training  in  mathematics,  economics,  and  commercial  geography.  Most 
houses  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  wish  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
coimtry  in  which  they  are  extending  their  business.  They  wish  to  fit  men  for  work 
in  Russia,  South  America,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  companies  usually  pay  men  employed  under  this  plan  a  sum  nearly  or  quite 
sufiicient  to  cover  living  expenses  and  university  tuition,  say,  $50  to  $75  a  month. 
This  sum,  payable  monthly  throughout  the  year,  is  offered  as  a  university  fellowship. 
The  holder  gives  part  of  his  time  during  the  college  year  and  full  time  during  the 
summer  vacation  to  practical  work  in  the  business  establishment,  where  he  is  given 
the  opportunity  of  learning  in  practice  different  phases  of  the  business,  so  as  to  qualify 
him  eventually,  if  he  is  of  the  right  caliber  and  character,  for  an  important  executive 
position.  The  remainder  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  business  subjects  in 
New  York  University.  Each  man  is  considered  individually,  his  work  and  studies 
being  adapted  to  his  needs  and  those  of  his  employer.  Some  give  little  time  to  the 
university  work,  others  give  a  large  part  of  their  time.  The  needs  of  the  man  and  of 
his  employer  are  met. 

The  fellowship  covers  a  calendar  year,  but  is  renewable  with  presumably  an  increase 
in  pay.  If  the  men  show  sufficient  ability  and  character  when  their  training  is  com- 
pleted, in  from  one  to  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  fitted  to  take  imi>ortant  posi- 
tions in  the  employ  of  these  companies. 
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Hie  ptiiicipating  buoneaB  houBes  are  among  the  best  in  the  country  and  the  training 
afforded  ahoald  fit  a  good  man  for  rapid  advancement  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  work, 
whether  with  these  concerns  or  with  others. 

As  soon  as  these  airanBPWtfftts  were  completed  with  a  number  of  business  estabUsh- 
ments,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  throughout  the  country  to  the  good  colleges  and 
univenBties  of  all  types— scune  80  institutions  in  all.  The  response  was  most  gratifying. 
Mors  than  300  applications  for  these  positions  were  received.  During  the  first  year 
it  was  thought  best  by  the  business  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  university,  that  the  plan 
he  considered  experimental,  so  that  only  15  fellows  have  been  appointed.  These, 
however,  were  all  select  men,  among  the  best  in  our  universities.  Several  of  them 
from  our  laigest  and  beet  universities,  were  members  of  honorary  fraternities  such  as 
Phi  Beta  Kapi>a  or  Sigma  XI.  Most  of  the  establishments  entering  into  the  plan 
have  in  mind  especially  the  training  of  men  for  the  export  trade.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  no  such  thought  and  the  plan  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  for 
training  in  business  of  any  type.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  young  men  to  secure  posi- 
tioDs  that  promise  well  for  the  future;  it  is  an  opportunity  for  a  business  house  to  get 
the  pick  of  the  ablest  young  men  in  the  country  who  are  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  get  themselves  thoroughly  trained  for  a  business  career. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  of  the  lack  of  training  of  the  representatives  of  our 
business  houses  who  have  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  develop  the  American  trade 
and  most  unflattering  comments  have  been  made  as  to  the  relative  inefficiency  of  such 
men  as  compared  with  those  from  Germany  and  other  countries.  The  main  difference, 
of  couise,  has  been  that  the  German  salesmen  have  been  men  with  scientific  training 
as  well  as  business  experience.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  give  American  young 
men  a  business  training  fully  equal  to  that  received  in  Germany,  with  a  business 
experience  specifically  adapted  for  the  employer's  own  establishment.  It  b  believed 
that  the  plan  will  continue  with  a  laiger  measure  of  success. 

Hie  fellowship  plan  has  added  quite  decidedly  to  the  number  of  college  gnduates 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  University.  Not  only  are  those  receiving 
ieUowshipe  college  graduates,  but  other  griuiuates,  stimulated  by  the  opi>ortunity, 
have  come  to  the  school  with  the  thought  of  securing  such  positions  in  the  future. 
So  many  college  graduates  are  now  in  residence  that  it  seems  practicable  to  provide 
special  classes  for  them  in  which  more  extended  and  more  thorough  work  can  be  done 
than  in  classes  made  up  of  men  whose  preparation  is  less  complete.  Already  several 
soch  classes  have  been  established,  and  in  the  very  near  future  it  is  planned  to  organize 
a  special  graduate  division  of  the  School  of  Commerce  open  only  to  college  graduates, 
and  offering,  after  the  completion  of  a  course  specially  fitted  for  men  of  such  training,  a 
special  degree  which  will  be  a  recognition  of  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  men  taking 
the  course.  The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  render  the  maximum  service  to  business  men  by  giving 
training  adapted  to  all  classes  of  comx>etent  and  ambitious  men  desirous  of  business  train- 
ing. Those  who  through  lack  of  opportunity  are  qualified  to  take  only  special  courses 
may  take  them,  while  those  with  a  good  preparatory  training,  such  as  qualifies  one  to 
enter  most  of  our  regular  coll^;es  or  professional  schools,  can  get  as  good  a  training  as 
they  are  able  to  secure  in  two  or  three  years  especially  devoted  to  that  work.  Besides 
these,  in  the  Washington  Square  College  which  gives  a  regular  four  years  training 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity during  the  last  two  years  to  specialize  in  commercial  courses,  so  that  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  one  receives  an  excellent  training 
in  business  theory,  without,  however,  business  practice.  Finally,  there  is  offered  a 
coarse  of  special  thoroughness  in  both  theory  and  practice  suited  for  men  with 
exceptional  personal  qualities  and  higher  training  who  shall  be  fitted  individually, 
with  attention  given  to  each  man's  need,  for  the  work  required  of  men  engaged  in 
hi^er  administrative  service  either  in  business  houses  or  In  the  service  of  the  State 
or  municipalities. 
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THE  Alios  TUCK  BCBOOL  OF  ADMINISTBATION  AND  FINANCE^  DAKT- 

MOUTH  GOUfGB. 

By  DiRBcroB  H.  S.  PERSON. 

The  Amofl  Tuck  School  ia  a  specialized,  profeanoiial  school  of  tnining  for  biudneoa, 
a  semignduate,  finiahing  school  for  college  graduates  who  plan  to  enter  busLness.  Its 
course  consists  of  two  years.  The  first  year  is  ol  a  grade  equivalent  to  the  senior  year 
of  an  American  college,  to  which  are  eligible  for  adnMion  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  in  any  college  of  high  standing.  The  second  year  is  a  purely  grad- 
uate year,  at  the  end  of  which  students  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  commercial 
science.  The  curriculum  of  the  first  year  represents  a  transition  from  the  libeialixiiig 
courses  of  a  college  to  the  spedalieed  courses  of  a  professional  school  of  commerce  and 
administration;  the  curriculum  of  the  second  year  is  a  compact  group  of  specialized, 
professional  courses,  with  a  moderate  flexibility  allowing  preparation  for  special 
branches  of  business,  including  foreign  commerce. 

The  purpose,  oii^nization,  and  actual  work  of  the  Tuck  School  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  more  detailed  reference,  as  a  background,  to  its  function  in  the  entire 
educational  system.  Its  organization  makes  it  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  machinery 
of  education  which  performs  the  sequence  of  operations  which  jNpepare  our  youth  for 
life.  It  does  not  need  to  perform  a  number  of  educational  functions  which  its  rela- 
tions to  the  general  system  of  education  and  its  requirements  for  admission  enable  it 
to  throw  upon  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college.  It  is  therefore  enabled  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  upon  specialized  educational  functions  of  an  advanced,  pro- 
fessional nature  relating  specifically  to  preparation  for  businesB,  and  to  apply  these 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  selected  group  of  young  men  already  mentally  intensified  and 
broadened .  In  explanation  I  purpose  to  give  the  educational  life  history  of  a  graduate 
of  the  Tuck  School,  for  our  purpose  to-day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  preparation  for 
commerce. 

UBBRALIZINO  BDUCATIONAL  PBOCB8SBS. 

The  liberalizing  educational  influences  which  have  molded  the  mind  and  character 
of  a  graduate  of  the  Tuck  School  are  represented  by  three  steps.  These  are:  (1)  The 
elementary  school,  taking  the  child  to  about  15  years  of  age;  (2)  the  secondary  school, 
preparing  him  for  college,  and  taking  him  to  about  his  nineteenth  year;  and  (3)  the 
college,  taking  him,  so  far  as  the  Tuck  School  is  concerned,  three  years  further,  to 
about  his  twenty-second  year.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  liberalizing 
educational  agencies  require  no  explanation.  Of  the  three  years  of  college  preceding 
admission  to  the  Tuck  School,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  a  moment,  because  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Tuck  School's  requirements  for  admission  have  on  the  individual 
at  that  stage  of  his  career. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tuck  School,  the  three  years  in  Dartmouth  College 
are  but  preparatory  years;  from  the  point  of  view  of  Dartmouth  College,  however,  the 
first  year  in  the  Tuck  School  is,  for  those  students  who  matriculate  in  that  school,  the 
senior  year.  The  college  accepts  the  certifications  of  the  Tuck  School,  credits  them  to 
the  student,  and  confers  upon  him  the  bachelor's  degree.  Therefore,  during  these 
four  years — the  three  years  in  the  collie  and  the  first  year  in  the  Tuck  School — ^the 
student,  in  electing  his  couraes  of  study,  is  under  three  influences — ^the  college  re- 
quirements for  a  degree,  the  Tuck  School  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  Tuck 
School  requirements  of  the  first  year  of  that  school. 

1.  The  college  requirements  for  a  degree  are  intended  to  prevent  too  early  speciali- 
zation. They  divide  the  curriculum  into  three  fields:  The  languages,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  A  student  may  emphasize  one  of  these  fields  in  his 
selection  of  courses,  but  he  must  take  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  the  other  two. 
Therefore,  while  he  usually  emphasizes  economics,  political  science,  and  history,  he 
must  not  neglect  chemistry,  physics,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  so  on.    In  short, 
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in  additioa  to  a  mentsl  deyriopment,  he  must  become  well  inlbrmed  in  one  of  the 
th«0e  fields,  snd  nsehiny  informed  in  the  other  two. 

2.  The  Tuck  School  entmnce  Feqiuiemente  aiao  hftve  an  injQuenoe  on  the  student's 
choice  of  counes  and  quality  of  work  during  the  three  yeare  in  the  college.  In  the  fint 
place,  he  must  show  a  high  grsde  of  ability  and  application;  he  must  attain,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Tuck  School,  an  avenge  rank  for  the  three  years  equal  to  or  above  the 
avemge  of  the  entire  college.  He  must  not  merely  pass  his  courses;  he  must  be  in 
the  upper  haU  of  those  who  pass.  This  selective  requirement  gives  the  Tuck  School 
a  homogenous  group  of  able,  purposeful  men,  capable  of  serious  and  sustained  appli* 
cation.  This  explanation  is  important  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion which  the  Tuck  School  is  able  to  offer,  and  on  the  quality  of  response  which  it 
10  able  to  demand  of  its  students.  In  the  second  place,  the  school  specifies  that  the 
student  must  have  emphasized,  during  the  three  years  in  college,  the  sodal  8cience»»- 
history,  jwlitical  science,  sociology,  and  particidarly  economics;  and  he  must  have 
studied  in  college  one  modem  foreign  language  continuously  for  two  years.  Conse- 
qaentty  the  Tuck  School  does  not  have  to  offer  as  part  of  its  cumculum  the  conven- 
tional comrses  in  these  subjects;  its  students  enter  with  moderate  specialization  in 
these  subjects  as  a  foundation  for  specialized  buaineas  courses  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Tuck  School  to  offer. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESSES. 

With  the  work  of  the  Tuck  School  begin  the  professional  educational  processes. 
This  divides  into  two  parts,  the  transitional,  or  general  professional  courses  of  the 
first  year,  and  the  specialized,  advanced  professional  courses  of  the  second  year. 

1.  The  first-year  course  of  18  hours  per  week  is  taken  en  block  by  all  students, 
thsre  being  no  electives  or  alternatives.  This  block  of  courses  ccnnpels  study  of  ail 
the  primary  functions  which  are  present  in  all  fields  of  business;  the  financing  of  a 
business  (banking  and  corporation  organization),  the  records  of  business  (accounting 
aad  statistics),  the  technical  oiganization  and  management  of  a  business  (business 
oiganization  and  management),  the  production  and  marketing  processes  of  business 
(resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States,  resources  and  industries  of  foreign 
countries,  commercial  Spanish,  French,  and  German).  For  two  reasons  the  school 
mquiree  study  of  all  of  these  functions  by  all  students  in  the  first  year;  first,  because 
tbey  are  common  to  all  business  institutions — ^the  trading  house  as  well  as  the  manu- 
ticturw;  second,  because  our  records  of  young  men  in  business  show  that  the  majority 
do  not  know  in  advance  exactly  where  they  will  find  their  niches  in  a  business,  and 
their  training  should  provide  a  rudimentary  knowledge  at  least  of  all  possible  niches. 

2.  The  work  of  the  second,  or  graduate,  year  of  the  Tuck  School  comprises: 

(a)  A  group  of  courses,  required  of  all  students,  which  represents  more  intensive 
study  €i  the  primary  functions  of  business  specified  above,  and  in  addition  commer- 
cial law.  There  is  therefore  continued  the  study  of  accounting,  modem  language, 
organization  and  management,  corporation  finance  and  investments,  the  relations  of 
the  business  man  to  the  banker,  and  there  is  added  a  comprehensive  course  in  com- 
mercial law. 

(6)  A  group  of  courses,  elective  by  the  student,  which  permits  moderate  speciali- 
sation in  preparation  for  a  particular  business,  such  as  fcureign  banking,  or  chamber 
of  commerce  work;  or  for  professional  service  in  performing  a  particular  function  of 
business,  such  as  accounting  or  management  engineering.  The  work  in  these  courses 
is  intensive,  and  the  relations  of  the  instmctor  in  a  particular  field  to  the  students 
spedaludng  in  that  field  is  very  close,  for  the  number  of  students  specializing  under 
any  one  instmctor  is  small. 

(c)  Bringing  the  instmctor  into  much  closer  contact  with  a  student  specializing  in 
his  field  and  permitting  a  very  large  degree  of  personal  direction  and  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  is  the  requirement  of  a  thesis  of  every  student.  The  thesis 
work  can  not  be  merely  periunctory,  and  the  thesis  can  not  be  merely  a  compilation 
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or  an  essay.  The  school  attaches  g^reat^portance  to  thesis  work,  and  the  student 
most  attack  this  jwrt  of  his  work  with  equal  seriousness.  Whenever  possible,  and 
in  most  cases  it  is  possible,  the  thesLs  must  rejxesent  the  solution  of  a  concrete  prob- 
lem. For  instance,  a  thesis  in  accounting  will  represent  the  work  of  a  student  in  the 
construction  of  an  accounting  system  for  some  plant  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tuck  School;  a  thesis  in  management  will  represent  a  report  on  the 
actual  solution  of  a  specific  problem  of  management  in  another  neighbraing  |rfant; 
a  thesis  in  selling  may  represent  the  wwking  out  of  a  sales  campaign,  to  be  put  into 
actual  operation,  for  another  plant;  a  thesis  in  chamber  of  commerce  work  will  repre- 
sent the  actual  work  of  the  student  in  the  service  of  a  neighboring  city's  chamber  of 
conmierce-^our  such  organizations  are  cooperating  with  the  Tuck  School-— and  so  on. 

Now  it  occurs  to  you  immediately  that  a  school  of  business  administration  and 
commerce,  located  back  in  the  country,  150  miles  from  the  nearest  important  port, 
must  experience  difficulty  in  forming  business  contacts  whidi  vill  permit  thesis 
work  of  this  kind  for  students  spedaliadng  in  commerce.  The  difficulty  is  real, 
but  the  Instructor  in  charge  of  that  field  is  attacking  the  difficulty  with  gratifying 
results.  He  finds  problems  for  thesis  subjects  by  correspondence  yritk  institutions 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce — ^banks,  trading  companies,  export  manufacturers,  and 
port  directors.  They  are  able  to  specify  a  great  variety  of  problems  vhich  they 
desire  to  have  investigated  and  solved,  the  solution  of  which  is  possible  by  reseavch 
at  the  Tuck  School,  supplemented  by  periodic  visits  and  investigations  in  the  port, 
plant,  or  business  house  concerned.  For  example,  one  prominent  exporter  offers  a 
problem  by  the  question,  ''Are  there  not  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  unfavorable 

influence  of  the  tariff  in on  the  chances  for  selling  American  goods  in  that 

country?''  Another  proposes  the  problem,  ''What  are  the  influences  of  American 
investments  on  American  trade  in  foreign  countries?"  At  this  very  moment  a  student 
is  working  out,  as  his  thesis  problem,  a  sales  campaign  in  a  particular  foreign  region 
for  a  particular  manufacturer  of  a  particular  product  in  New  England. 

The  supervision  of  the  thesis  work  of  each  student  affords  opportunity  for  a  laige 
amount  of  personal  instruction,  not  only  on  the  particular  subject,  but  also  in  the  field 
around  the  subject.  This  supervision  is  continuous  and  real.  Each  week  the  student 
files  a  report  of  work  on  his  thesis,  the  total  amount  of  time,  the  time  spent  in  reading. 
correspondence,  visits  and  interviews,  and,  not  least  important,  the  time  spent  with 
his  supervising  instructor.  In  fact,  in  thesis  supervision  the  Tuck  School  strives  to 
realize  most  completely  its  supreme  aim — to  become  recognized  as  a  teaching  insti- 
tution achieving  a  maximum  of  personal  contact,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  direc* 
tion,  and  inspiration,  between  instructor  and  student. 

I  have  presented  to  you  in  a  general  way  the  educational  history  of  a  graduate  of 
the  Tuck  School .  We  do  not  consider  these  educational  processes  as  suffid^it  to  make 
him  a  complete  business  man.  But  they  do  enable  him  to  go  out  into  his  apprentice- 
ship an  adaptable  man,  broken  in  sustained  application,  well  informed  concerning 
the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  business,  and  capable  of  rapidly  making  a 
useful  part  of  himself  whatever  comes  to  him  from  observation,  experience,  and  the 
counsel  of  his  superiors. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  refer  again  to  training  in  the  Tuck  School  for  foreign  com- 
merce, and  to  recapitulate  what  a  student  seeking  such  training  secures  from  the 
sequence  of  educational  processes  already  described. 

1.  In  the  preparatory  school  and  in  the  college  before  entering  the  Tuck  School, 
he  has  experienced  the  mentally  strengthening  and  liberalizing  influence  of  study 
in  the  realms  of  the  physical  sciences,  languages  and  literature,  and  the  social  sciences, 
with  emphasis  on  history,  political  science,  and  especially  economics. 

2.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Tuck  School,  and  in  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year, 
he  has  had  thorough  training  in  all  the  primary  business  functions  common  to  all 
kinds  of  business. 
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S.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Tuck  School  he  has  been  afforded  a  considerable  degree 
ef  qpedaliaed  traiidng  for  a  special  field  or  function  of  business,  in  the  particular 
case,  foreign  cmnmerce. 

4.  In  the  tvo  years  of  the  Tuck  School  he  has  had  the  following  courses,  in  addition 
to  ionign  language,  banking,  etc.,  relating  specifically  to  foreign  commerce. 

GbOUP  I.— 2  COVBSBS. 

A.  Nature, 
Study  of  the  resources,  industries,  and  conmierce  of  the  world. 

B.  Aim. 

(1)  To  diow  present  industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 

(2)  To  show  causes  of  these  conditions. 

(3)  To  show  sources  of  raw  materials  and  factors  affecting  their  supply  and  dia- 
tribution. 

(4)  To  diow  Important  consuming  markets  for  food  products,  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods,  and  factors  affecting  their  demand. 

(5)  To  show  nature  of  com]>etition  between  nations  for  world  markets. 

(6)  To  show  how  all  these  factors  affect  the  exportation  of  United  States  goods. 

C.  Description  of  courses, 

(1)  Resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  foreign  coimtries. 

Thie  course  considers  the  resources,  industries  and  commerce  of  the  principal 
countriee  of  the  world  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  countries  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  are  considered  especially  with  reference 
to  the  fundamental  conditions  determining  their  industrial  development;  the  organiza- 
tion of  business ;  the  influence  of  railroad,  navigable  river,  and  canal  systems  on  industry 
and  commerce ;  the  character  of  competition'for  trade  in  neutral  markets;  the  important 
distributing  centers  for  foreign  firms,  etc.  The  successes  of  these  countries  in  manu- 
facturing for  the  export  trade  in  certain  lines  of  manufactures  are  carefully  compared, 
the  various  reasons  for  success  or  failure  analyzed,  and  the  principal  markets  inves- 
tigated. Special  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as  the  method  of  manufactiuing 
for  orders,  standardization  of  product,  and  organization  and  development  of  the  export 
trade  in  the  British  cotton  textile  industry;  and  the  strength  and  methods  of  the 
German  export  syndicates  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel,  electrical,  chemical,  and  other 
industries. 

Other  important  countries,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Canada,  Australia,  are 
studied  especially  with  regard  to  their  present  and  potential  demand  for  foreign- 
made  goods,  their  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  industries  of  other  countries,  food 
supplies,  their  growth,  and  the  development  of  local  industry  tending  to  decrease  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise. 

This  course  also  provides  the  basic  information  necessary  for  the  courses  on  foreign 
trade  technique  and  opportunities. 

(2)  Resources,  industries,  and  commerce  of  Latin  America. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  who  plan  to  equip  themselves  for 
service  in  trading  houses,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  in  export  departments  of  manu- 
facturing concerns.  It  investigates  exhaustively  the  physical,  social,  and  political 
conditions  determining  the  nature  of  the  extractive,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industries  of  the  Latin- American  countries;  the  probabilities  of  their  future  develop- 
ment; the  possibilities  of  extending  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  these  countries ; 
the  methods  by  which  such  extension  of  trade  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished,  the 
factors  determining  the  trade  strength  of  England  and  Germany  in  these  markets;  and 
the  questions  of  American  branch  banks,  improved  steamship  service,  demand  for 
American  capital  investment,  extension  of  credits,  and  sales  agencies. 
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D.  Reoioruforeinphatiiimthu group. 

(1)  Fundamental  to  all  exporting  knowledge. 

(2)  Thlfl  IB  easier  and  better  learned  in  college  than  aft»  entrance  to  the  actual 
export  field. 

(3)  Not  only  is  the  technical  part  of  exporting  difficult  to  teach  in  the  usual  manner 
of  giving  instruction,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  instruction  can  advantageously  go  into  great 
detail  on  more  technical  exporting  problems. 

(4)  Exp<»rt  men  claim  that  it  is  not  in  the  technique  of  exporting  that  the  novice 
is  weak  so  much  as  in  the  broad  general  knowledge  of  markets,  world  competition 
for  trade,  geography,  etc. 

(5)  Most  important  of  all,  because  most  of  our  graduates  who  come  into  contact 
with  exporting  do  so  as  manufacturers  of  export  products  rather  than  as  actual  New 
York  exporters  or  employees  in  foreign  service.  These  men  need  a  knowledge  such 
as  given  in  these  courses  more  than  they  do  details  of  the  technique  of  export  selling, 
financing,  and  shipping. 

Group  II.-— 1  Course. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Purpose, 

(1)  To  aid  men  who  will  come  into  contact  with  exporting  because  of  theii  con- 
nection T^dth  manufacturing  plants  developing  export  trade. 

(2)  To  form  a  basis  for  more  detailed  study  and  thesis  work  for  these  men  who 
intend  to  enter  the  employ  of  export  commission  houses  and  foreign  bankers,  and  in 
service  in  foreign  fields. 

B.  NaUire, 

(1)  General  study  of  foreign  commerce:  Trade  areas  and  routes;  shipping  facilities 
and  regulations;  rate  making  and  traffic  promotion;  marine  insurance;  port  develop- 
ment, equipment  and  management;  and  laws  influencing  foreign  trade. 

(2)  Detailed  study  of  American  commerce,  showing  the  trend  of  import  and  export 
trade,  present  and  prospective  markets,  raw  material  sources  and  problems  of  building 
up  a  national  merchant  marine,  foreign  banking,  etc. 

(3)  Detailed  study  of  methods  and  forms  employed  by  American  exporters,  in- 
cluding determination  of  sales  methods,  selection  of  agents,  planning  export  cam- 
paigns, export  agencies,  advertising,  use  of  cable  codes,  orders,  packing,  shipping 
fcmnalities,  extension  of  credits,  and  collections. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION*  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

By  EDWIN  F.  GAY. 
Dean  Graduate  School  of  Bunness  Administrationf  Harvard  University, 

The  graduate  school  of  biiFineps  admlnietration  was  established  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1908.  It  is  strictly  a  graduate  department  of  the  university;  the  require- 
ment for  admi^it-ion  as  a  regular  student  is  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  approved  college  or  scientific  school.  Thus  when  they  enter  the  business  school 
the  students  are  already  fitted  by  their  education  and  matiurity  to  undertake  serious 
professional  study.  The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  study  students  are  granted  the 
degree  of  master  in  business  administration.    A  few  men,  who  do  not  poeneits  a  col- 
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lege  degree  but  who  are  qualified  by  businefls  experience,  are  admitted  as  special 
etudeots  with  a  very  reetricted  program  of  work. 

The  school  aims,  in  the  first  place*  to  give  thorough  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
fondamental  principles  of  business  organization  and  administration.  Secondly,  it 
aims  to  provide  opportunities  whereby  each  student  may  receive  special  preparation 
for  the  particular  business  career  which  he  purposes  to  enter.  The  general  plan  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  these  aims. 

All  students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degree  are  ordinarily  required 
in  the  first  year  of  the  two  year's  program  of  study  to  take  the  following  three  courses: 
Accounting  principles,  commercial  contracts,  and  marketing.  These  are  basic 
courses  which  pro\ide  a  broad  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  these  subjects  and 
for  the  more  highly  specialized  courses  in  other  subjects.  In  addition  to  these 
required  courses,  each  r^ular  student  in  his  first  year  elects  an  introductory  course 
in  the  group  in  which  he  wishes  to  Specialize  during  his  second  year.  In  many  cases 
fiz^t-year  students  find  it  desirable,  especially  when  the  introductory  course  is  one 
of  the  required  courses,  to  elect  In  addition  another  course  which  teaches  principles 
of  broad  applicability,  such  as  busineBs  8tatit>tics,  factory  management,  or  invest- 
ments. All  of  the  courses  taken  in  the  second  year  are  elective  and  each  student 
make?  his  choice  in  accordance  with  a  well-defined  plan  aimed  directly  at  training 
for  a  particular  career. 

During  the  current  year  the  total  number  of  counses  offered  in  the  school  is  47. 
Theee  are  as  foUowa:  Accounting,  five  courses;  commercial  law,  four  courses;  market- 
ing, two  courses;  industrial  management,  three  courses;  general  business  problems, 
four  courses;  foreign  trade,  three  courses;  banking  and  finance,  five  courses;  insurance, 
five  courses;  transportation,  Gve  courses;  printing  and  publishing,  two  courses;  charn^ 
bcr  of  commerce  secretarial  training,  two  courses;  local  public  utilities,  three  courses; 
and  lumbering,  four  courses. 

Ability  to  speak  and  write  clearly  and  concisely  is  of  such  importance  to  a  business 
man  that  provif^ion  is  made  for  instruction  in  English  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the 
training  of  students  entering  the  school.  Although  it  might  have  been  presumed 
that  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  would  have  had  an  adequate  preparation  in 
English,  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  students  write  faultily.  Consequently 
inatniction  in  English  was  introduced  in  1914,  given  in  connection  with  first-year 
work  in  marketing.  Reports  on  specific  marketing  problems  are  written  at  frequent 
intervak  by  each  student  in  that  course  end  these  reports  are  read  and  criticized  con- 
atructively  by  a  capable  instructor  in  English.  Credit  for  the  Qourse  is  not  given  imtil 
the  student  has  satisfactorily  met  the  £ngli^h  requirements.  Defectively  written 
reports  presented  in  other  courses  are  also  referred  to  the  English  instructor.  As  a 
result  of  theee  requirements,  the  students  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
use  of  English. 

The  i^chool  has  10  instructors  on  its  staff  who  give  all  their  time  to  teaching  in  the 
school  and  who  represent  a  blending  of  academic  and  practical  training.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  permanent  staff  are  men,  schooled  in  economics,  who  have  had 
more  or  less  actual  business  experience;  one,  who  is  an  exceptionally  good  teacher, 
is  a  man  of  no  academic  antecedents  but  of  broad  business  training. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  on  the  permanent  staff,  instrixtion  is  given  by  a  nrmber 
of  men  engaged  in  active  business,  each  of  whom  conducts  a  half-year  course  or  a  full- 
year  course  in  the  school.  The  courses  in  investments,  railroad  rate  making,  fire 
insurance,  life  insurance,  acd  advanced  factory  management  are  successfully  given 
in  this  way. 

The  school  hae  been  fortunate,  furthermore,  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  buflinees  men  willing  to  divulge  the  facts  of  their  experience  and  able  to  analyze 
and  impart  these  facts  in  cooperation  with  professional  teachers.  Each  of  these  out- 
side lecturers  gives  one  to  four  lectures.    In  several  courses  instruction  is  given 
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laigely  in  this  way.  This  type  of  instniction,  by  outdde  lecturen,  lopg  ragaided  in 
academic  circles  as  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  of  attainment,  has  been  succeaa- 
fully  developed  in  this  school  by  a  careful  oi^nization  and  correlation  of  the  work. 
The  plan  is  to  prepare  a  detailed  oi^nic  outline  of  the  course  and  then  to  indicate  to 
these  lecturers  precisely  what  topics  it  is  desired  that  each  should  discuss  in  the  light 
of  his  own  experience.  Such  a  coune  is  in  immediate  chaige  of  a  resident  member 
of  the  staff,  who  plans  the  work  and  supervises  the  field  work,  reports,  conferences, 
and  examinations.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible  to  organize  serious  instruc- 
tion from  the  scattered  contributionB  of  outside  lecturers.  Although  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  these  composite  lecture  couxaes  to  be  transformed  into  couxaes  in  which  the 
instruction  is  given  by  a  resident  teacher  who  has  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to'  keep  a  number  of  outside  lecturers  in  order  to  hold  the 
instruction  of  the  school  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  problems  and  the  spirit  of 
business. 

Although  some  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  by  means  of  formal  lectures,  the 
problem  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  employed  and  in  all  courses  this  method  ia 
emphasized.  Specific  problems  in  the  administration  of  typical  busineas  establish- 
ments, both  large  and  small,  form  the  basis  for  classroom  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles.  Written  reports  on  analogous  problems  are  frequently  prepared  by  the 
students.  This  discussion  of  actual  problems  is  especially  valuable  in  developing 
that  analytical  habit  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  in  business  administration. 

From  the  time  when  the  students  enter  the  school  they  are  brought  into  close  contact 
with  actual  business  problems  by  observing  the  methods  used  in  shop,  factory,  and 
office.  Over  100  business  concerns  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  neighboring  citiea 
permit  students  to  carry  on,  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  in  the  school,  in- 
tensive studies  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  their  factories,  countingrooms,  and 
stores.  In  several  courses,  notably  factory  management  and  business  policy,  the 
preparation  of  reports  based  upon  personal  observation  and  study  in  these  places  of 
business  constitutes  an  especially  important  part  of  the  work. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  four  months  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  school 
students  are  expected  to  secure  employment  in  the  branch  of  business  for  which  they 
are  preparing.  In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances  this  is  a  requirement  which  ia 
strictly  observed.  The  practical  experience  thus  gained  is  valuable  for  several 
reasons:  students  may  thus  serve  before  their  graduation  a  portion  of  their  inevitable 
and  essential  period  of  apprenticeship;  they  obtain  valuable  education,  through  their 
contact  with  men  at  work,  which  is  of  especial  aid  in  developing  managing  ability; 
through  experience  with  the  conditions  in  their  profession,  morever,  they  may  possibly 
choose  more  definitely  the  direction  of  their  specialized  work  during  the  second  year 
in  the  school.  Permanent  records  are  kept  of  the  reports  returned  by  employers 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  students  during  their  summer  em- 
ployment, and  these  records  are  filed  with  the  marks  received  in  the  school. 

Each  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  degree  is  required  to  submit  a  graduation 
thesis  in  his  second  year,  which  deals  with  some  concrete  problem  in  the  busineas 
which  he  plans  to  enter  and  which  embodies  the  results  and  conclusions  derived 
from  his  original  investigation  of  actual  business  conditions. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  has  been  encountered  in  developing  the  formal 
instruction  in  the  school  has  been  the  dearth  of  formulated  information  concerning 
several  of  the  subjects  which  are  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  prognim  of  study. 
This  dearth  has  been  relieved  in  part  through  the  coopeiation  of  outside  lecturers,  in 
part  through  individual  research  by  members  of  the  staff  and  by  students,  and  alao  in 
part  through  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  business  research.  The  bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  1911  as  an  agency  for  the  systematic  study  of  business  methods  and  problems, 
in  order  to  gather  facts  about  business  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  bureau  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  field  of  marketing  and  within 
that  field  it  has  concerned  itself  chiefly.with  the  marketing  of  shoes  and  groceries. 
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The  study  of  the  retail  shoe  trade  was  the  first  to  be  undertaken  by  the  bureau. 
The  general  plan  has  been  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  from  shoe  retailers 
regarding  the  expenses  of  store  operation  and  also  regarding  the  best  trade  practices 
in  buying,  selling,  stock  handling,  and  accounting.  The  bureau  soon  discoTered  that 
many  shoe  retailers  had  no  accounting  system  at  all  and  that  amongst  those  who  did 
hare  some  sort  of  an  accounting  system  there  was  no  uniformity  of  practice;  terms 
wefe  confused  and  important  items  of  expense  were  frequently  overlooked.  Gonse- 
qoantly  the  bureau  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  an  accounting  system  which  would 
pioTide  a  uniform  basis  for  collecting  statistics  and  which  would  also  be  suited  to  the 
pcactical  needs  of  the  average  shoe  retailer.  The  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for 
shoe  retailere  was  drawn  up  to  meet  these  requirements  and  now  it  has  been  so  widely 
adopted  that  it  has  become  the  standard  for  the  trade.  Upon  this  accounting  system 
•8  a  baois  thepbureau  has  obtained  detailed  figures  and  other  specific  information  from 
OTer  800  shoe  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  of  the 
results  of  this  research  have  already  been  published. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  a  study  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  was  begun,  following  the 
same  generalfplan  as  the  shoe  research.  In  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  accounting 
system  for  this  trade,  the  Harvard  system  of  accounts  for  retail  grocers,  it  was  found 
that  only  a  few  minor  modifications  were  necessary  to  adjust  the  shoe  accounting 
s  ystem  to  the  needs  of  the  retail  grocery  trade.  The  same  system,  it  may  be  noted, 
appears  to  be  applicable  to  at  least  several  other  kinds  of  retail  business.  Since 
the  grocery  research  was  started  the  bureau  has  obtained  detailed  information  from 
over  500  retail  grocers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  first  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation were  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau,  November,  1915. 

At  present  the  bureau  is  preparing  a  uniform  accounting  system  for  shoe  wholesalers, 
in  cooperation[with  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Shoe  Whole- 
salers, and  the  collection  of  information  on  the  wholesale  shoe  trade  has  already 
been  begun.  The  preliminary  steps  are  also  being  taken  toward  the  drafting  of  a 
uniform  accounting  system  for  wholesale  grocers  and  a  study  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  on  a  country-wide  scale.  The  work  of  the  bureau  will  be  extended  to  other 
Inanches  of  business  as  fast  as  its  resources  permit.  The  results  of  this  research, 
which  incidentally  have  been  warmly  received  by  business  men,  are  invaluable  for 
the  purposes  of  thoroughgoing  education  for  business. 

In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  Harvard  graduate  school  of  business 
administration  stands  for  the  training  of  business  executives  demanded  by  the 
growing  complexity  of  modem  business.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  of 
the  school  can  be  substituted  for  actual  business  experience.  The  graduate  of  the 
school  fully  realizes  that  he  must  begin  in  a  subordinate  position.  His  schooling, 
however,  prepares  him  to  fit  readily  into  the  complex  mechanism  of  business  life, 
and  because  he  has  acquired  some  insight  into  the  relation  of  his  individual  task  to 
the  whole  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part,  he  is  interested  in  the  routine  duties 
which  engross  the  earlier  years  of  business  life.  His  occupation  has  a  professional 
interest  to  him.  To  develop  this  professional  spirit  among  business  men  is  a  task  of 
the  highest  importance,  which  places  a  grave  responsibility  upon  our  schools  which 
provide  education  for  business. 

Mr.  Snideb.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  read  by 
President  Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  I  should  like  to 
know  something  about  the  cost  of  such  service  given  in  that  State, 
the  cost  of  this  commercial  and  industrial  bureau,  which  makes  these 
world-wide  surveys, 

Mr.  Campbell.  Owing  to  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  university, 
the  cost  has  necessarily  been  very  low.    The  work  has  been  carried 
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on  through  an  office  in  Portland^  in  connection  with  the  Chamber 
ot  Oommerce  of  Portland,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  consular 
service.  The  Government  has  helped  us  some  in  the  matter  of 
franking.  I  should  say  the  budget  of  this  bureau  of  commercial  and 
industrial  service  has  not  been  in  excess  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  during 
the  past  year.  That  includes  the  office  charges,  such  as  stenographer, 
clerk,  and  office  rent.  It  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  director 
of  the  school  of  commerce. 

Our  organization  is  a  little  imusual.  We  have  a  director  and  also 
a  dean.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  university  is  located  at 
Eugene,  120  miles  south  of  Portland,  whereas  this  special  bureau  is 
Ibcated  in  Portland,  and  the  director  of  the  school,  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  for  many  years  in^the  consular  service  and  knows  the  oriental 
market  very  intimately,  does  this  work  as  a  labor  of  love,  very  largely. 

Air.  Snideb.  May  I  ask  another  question  t  As  a  result,  we  wiU 
say,  of  your  investigation  in  the  market  for  boxes,  and  the  replies 
from  consuls,  did  the  business  men  make  any  response  and  take  any 
action?    Dii  they  expand  their  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Snideb.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  Mr.  Miller  has  told  me  that 
there  has  been  considerable  utilization  of  what  was  formeriy  waste 
products.  You  see  the  box  has  the  advantage  of  being  set  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  the  parts  that  are  otherwise  unavailable  may  be 
utilized.  Mr.  Miller  tells  me  there  has  been  much  utilization  of  this 
otherwise  waste  material  within  the  six  months,  we  will  say,  since 
the  information  was  collected. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  point.  We  have  in  our  organization 
in  Oregon  the  two  State  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the 
miiversity.  The  agricultural  coUege  is  going  very  extensively  into 
the  production  side.  The  university  limits  itself  to  the  market  side. 
We  are  looking  wholly  to  questions  of  world  marketing  and  matters 
of  transportation.  For  example,  we  can  grow  potatoes  in  Oregon 
very  well,  but  in  Idaho  and  Montana  they  grow  them  much  more 
easily  than  we  do.  They  have  a  differential  in  freights,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  potato  producer  allows  his  potatoes  to  rot  in  the 
ground  in  Oregon.  He  does  not  understand  the  market.  That  is 
the  real  problem  now,  and  the  university  devotes  itself  only  to  the 
market  side. 

Mr.  McBbian.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  potatoes  rot  in  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  freight  differential  is  in  favor  of  the  Montana 
and  Idaho  producer  and  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  dig  hip 
potatoes.  That  is  the  trouble.  He  lets  them  rot  in  the  ground,  crop 
after  crop.    You  see,  the  farmers  follow  one  another.    They  rush 
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into  something  and  break  tliB  maticet^  and  then  they  get  out  of  it  and 
raah  into  something  else.  They  all  go  together.  The  Government 
ahotdd  do  the  same  as  Qermony  has  done,  indicate  what  the  market 
daAumda  are,  and  then  indicate  the  sections  that  are  best  fitted  for 
transportation  and  the  amoont  that  should  be  ]»oduced.  It  should 
try  to  hare  them  produce  that  amount,  and  then  ask  die  rest  to 
stay  out.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  something  similar  in  our 
State,  so  as  not  to  break  the  market.  Oregon,  tef  example,  produces 
a  great  many  fruits,  and  although  it  grows  a  great  many  apples, 
the  farmers  can  not  get  enough  out  of  them.  They  should  confine 
themselves  to  producing  prunes,  so  as  to  reach  the  world  markets. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  this  question  directly  before  the  producer,  on 
the  market  end,  and  it  is  with  the  market  end  that  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McBbian.  If  the  farmers  can  not  sell  at  a  profit,  do  you  find 
that  they  do  not  hare  enough  for  their  own  homes  t 

Mr.  Campbbll.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  There  is  always  the  small 
farming,  the  diversified  farming.  That  means  that  every  farmer 
grows  a  little  for  his  own  use,  and  there  is  a  superabundance  that 
goes  into  the  market  anyway,  so  usually  the  home  markets  do  not 
suffer  from  that. 

The  Chaibman.  May  I  ask  whether  the  trouble  with  the  apple 
production  of  the  Alanta  Valley  is  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  t 

Mr.  Campbbll.  It  is  very  laigely  so.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
the  Alanta  Valley  apple  does  not  keep  so  well  for  shipping.  The 
apple  of  eastern  Oregon,  which  is  produced  in  a  cold  dimate,  keeps 
much  better.  The  Alanta  Valley  is  a  more  moist  climate,  and  the 
apples  are  not  so  good  for  shipping,  for  that  reason. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  t  These  are 
interesting  matters.  In  the  schools  and  colleges  of  commerce  we 
are  ultimately  involved  not  only  with  the  instructional  side,  but 
with  the  research  side  as  well. 

Mr.  Campbell.  May  I  say  that  the  intention  there,  after  all,  is 
largely  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  this  work  all  of  the 
time. 

The  Chatrman.  I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
done  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  the  business  there.  I  want  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  the  connection  of  business 
firms.  Are  the  students,  in  the  large  numbers  that  you  have, 
quite  easily  placed  in  the  business  world!  As  I  stated,  our  effort 
to  arrange  a  systematic  connection  with  business  men  is  of  one  year's 
duration  thus  far,  and  we  have  had  fair  success;  in  fact,  very  en- 
couraging success.  We  do  not  undertake,  in  our  coUege  of  commerce, 
to  place  men.    You  perhaps  know  of  our  college  of  engineering? 

Mr.  Campbbll.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  our  cooperatiye  engineering  course,  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  relation  existing  between  the  college  of  engineering 
and  many  of  the  firms  there,  whereby  the  firms  agree  to  take  a 
certain  number  each  year!  Of  course,  in  that  case  the  perBonnel  of 
these  factories  is  changing  from  year  to  year,  so  that  they  have  less 
difficulty  in  making  new  places  than  would  the  conunercial  house, 
where  their  employees  do  not  change  to  such  an  extent,  but  I  may 
say  that  in  the  college  of  engineering  they  have  more  places  avail- 
able than  the  uniyersity  can  provide  students  for.  We  are  limited 
in  our  capacity  there;  that  is,  in  our  buildings,  and  our  teaching 
staff,  and  so  on.  The  limitations  there  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
university  than  on  the  side  of  business. 

Mr.  Snider.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  Rose,  special  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  is  present,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  just  as  anxious  to  make  connections  with 
the  schools  of  commerce  as  are  the  schools  of  commerce  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  He  has  a  few  remarks  that  he  desires 
to  make. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lately  designated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  make  a  trip 
through  the  entire  country.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  bring  together 
the  schools  of  commerce,  our  department,  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  highly  urgent  that  we  bring  up  to  date 
our  textbooks  on  commercial  geography,  commercial  history,  and 
foreign  ^trade  technicalities  in  general.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that 
almost  every  textbook  that  is  published  is  absolutely  out  of  date 
after  a  week  or  so,  because  such  data  is  constantly  changing,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  universities  and  schools  of  commerce  of  the 
entire  country  utilize  the  daily  Commerce  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  a  continuous  daily  textbook.  The  way  that 
I  think  it  can  be  done  is  this.  You  are  doubtless  all  familiar  with 
this  pubUcation.  In  each  daily  report  there  are  small  articles  about 
foreign  trade,  mostly  consular  reports,  which  are  cut  down  somewhat 
so  as  not  to  make  them  take  up  too  much  room,  and  they  deal  with 
everything  that  a  commerce  student  is  liable  to  have  to  know. 
Could  these  not  be  made  a  daily  textbook  to  treat  of  the  different 
articles  which  are  of  interest,  and  those  daily  textbooks,  could 
they  not  be  used  as  a  class  text,  and  be  discussed,  thereby  bringing 
the  students  into  immediate  touch  with  daily  foreign  trade  problems  ? 
Not  only  that,  but  it  would  make  discussion  much  more  interesting, 
as  there  will  be  questions  of  foreign  trade  that  are  taking  place 
right  at  the  present  time,  and  not  dry  matter,  which  I  think  it  will  be 
conceded  will  be  found  among  the  pages  of  every  published  textbook. 
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The  Department  of  Commerce  is  anxious  to  furnish  bureau  publi- 
cations as  they  come  out  to  libraries  of  the  schools  of  commerce  of 
the  country.  We  shall  be^^very  glad  to  give  our  prompt  attention  to 
the  requests  of  uniyersities  or  schools  which  send  in  for  such  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  difficulty  which  you  suggest  is  a  very  real  one. 
We  are  utilizing  in  a  broad  way  the  paper  or  book  sent  out  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  are  also  using  the  books  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Mr.  RosB.  Of  course,  they  are  more  or  less  theoretical. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Speaking  of  commercial  geography  particularlyi 
our  difficulty  was  so  great  that  we  placed  the  course  in  the  hands  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  geology,  not  on  accoimt  of  the  subject, 
but  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  around  the  world  some  three  or 
four  times  himself,  and  was  for  eight  years  director  of  the  bureau  at 
Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Orient. 
He  has  been  utilizing  these  reports  and  similar  material,  and  practi- 
cally making  his  own  textbooks.  He  is  a  practical  man,  who 
knows  the  markets  of  these  countries.  I  should  say  the  suggestion 
would  be  practical,  but  no  doubt  it  would  need,  of  course,  the  services 
of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  pretty  f  amiUar  with  world  conditions,  but 
that  ought  to  be  assumed  anyway,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Snider,  will  you  comment  on  that  subject  also  t 

Mr.  Snsdeb.  I  have,  of  course,  used  the  Department  of  Commerce 
daily  reports  considerably  in  my  work  in  foreign  trade,  but  I  have 
found  it  was  necessary  for  class  use  to  clip  from  those  reports  and 
have  the  material  mimeographed.  I  do  not  know  but  what  Mr. 
Rose's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one^  and  I  think  I  shall  try  the  plan, 
for  the  next  four  or  five  montiis,  of  having  the  students  do  the 
clipping,  as  we  go  along, 

^  Mr.  Rose.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Snider  that  the  students 
keep  what  we  call  a  collation  file.  I  have  often  recommended  when 
speaking  before  schools  of  commerce  throughout  the  country  that 
by  using  these  conmierce  reports,  cutting  them  up  (and  they  are 
very  cheap,  they  only  cost  $2.50  a  year)  and  by  collating  them,  and 
getting  the  students  to  keep  separate  envelopes  for  all  the  different 
countries,  or  for  different  commodities  in  which  their  particular  in- 
terest Ues,  and  by  letting  them  put  all  reports  from  each  country  in  a 
separate  envelope,  then  when  any  discussion  comes  up  on  a  particu- 
lar country  or  subject  the  student  will  have  these  facts  already 
coUated,  and  will  at  a  glance  be  able  to  look  over  all  he  has  on  the 
subject.  That  will  be  only  one  way,  but  I  have  found  that  usually  is 
very  helpful.    I  would  like  to  offer  that  suggestion  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  others  on  that 
topic.     I  am  confident  that  any  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  in 
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thk  matter  of  supplying  oolleges  of  commerce  with  material  will  be 
not  only  much  appreciated,  but  a  great  service  will  be  rendered.  No 
person  who  has  started  out  to  build  courses  in  commerce;  with  the 
idea  of  making  them  useful  and  making  them  actually  tie  up  with 
things,  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  problem  before  him, 
and  it  is  not  because  the  information  has  not  been  collected,  but 
because  it  has  not  become  available  to  us. 

Now,  the  suggestion  thftt  has  been  made  seems  to  be  a  very  worth 
while  one.  It  might  be  desirable  in  that  connection  to  develop  in 
the  students  the  habit  of  keeping  a  card  catalogue,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  cut  these  things  out.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  material  organized  so  that  we  could  present  the  subject 
somewhat  systematically. 

Mr.  MaoClintook.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Rose,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  some  correspondence, 
what  replies  he  has  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact,  as  to  what  they  want 
from  the  colleges  and  the  private  institutions  that  are  engaged  in 
supplying  information  and  training  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Rose.  What  they  want,  or  what  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get? 

Mr.  MaoClintook.  Take  both  propositions. 

Mr.  Rose.  They  usually  want  a  lot,  but  I  have  found  that  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  have  pointed  with  some  pride 
to  their  particular  commercial  school,  especially  in  some  of  the  cities 
I  have  visited.  The  main  complaint  they  almost  all  made  is  that 
some  of  the  teaching  appeared  to  be  a  little  bit  too  theoretical  and 
not  practical  enough,  especially  in  regard  to  languages.  I  mentioned 
that  yesterday,  when  the  foreign  language  question  came  up,  and  I 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  languages,  not  only  in 
the  universities,  but  in  some  of  the  high  schools  and  business  colleges 
of  the  country,  needed  a  little  more  practical  turn.  I  think  that  is 
about  the  only  criticism  on  that  matter  that  I  have  heard.  For 
instance,  a  man  will  come  to  a  firm  as  an  expert  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher, and  he  will  say  that  he  understands  Spanish.  He  has  taken 
up,  we  wiD  say,  a  two-years'  course  in  the  school  of  commerce, 
and  he  is  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  translate  a  Spanish  textbook, 
and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  he  is  able  to  translate  an  English 
book  into  Spanish,  but  he  is  absolutely  unable  very  often  to  translate 
a  Spanish  business  letter  into  English,  or  an  English  business  letter 
into  Spanish.  The  student  often  does  not  know  that  idioms  play  a 
tremendous  part  in  a  foreign  language,  and  he  is  even  more  inca- 
pable of  conversing  in  the  simplest  form  in  that  particular  language. 
That,  I  think,  wants  to  be  looked  into  further.  But  I  think,  other- 
wise, the  commercial  colleges  throughout  the  country  are  doing  won- 
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ders,  are  waking  up,  and  they  are  taking  up  subjects  in  a  much  more 
energetic  way  than  they  have  been. 

My  trip  throughout  the  country  was  really  meant  to  confer  with 
groups  of  manufacturers,  and  I  would  talk  to  them  on  the  work  of  the 
bureau  and  our  problems*  Then,  in  one  or  two  cities  I  had  meetings 
of  commerce  classes  of  universities;  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  I  always  went  to  those  meetings  of  commerce 
dasses  extra  well  prepared,  because  I  knew  it  was  like  going  through 
another  Ck>mmerce  Department  or  civilnservice  examination.  The 
young  men  in  those  commtf  ce  classes  asked  questions  which  were  fit 
for  any  big  manufacturer  to  ask.  They  showed  a  practical  drilling, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  answer  questions  like  that.  In  Colimibus, 
Ohio,  they  kept  me  for  two  hours  answering  questions,  and  every 
question  had  some  point  to  it,  so  I  think  the  universitieB  are  doing 
excellent  work  that  way.  That  is  another  reason  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  ihem.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers 
the  question  of  Prof.  Macdintock  or  not. 

Mr.  MacCuntock.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Do  you  not  find  that  business 
men  generally  feel  that  the  universities  are  not  supplying  what  is 
required  in  order  to  give  proper  training  to  young  men  who  go  into 
their  employ? 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  business  men  are 
recognizing  the  wonderful  work  the  university  is  doing  and  are  work- 
ing in  conjunction  now  with  the  different  imiversities,  because  they 
know  the  imiversity  can  not  supply  actual,  practical  work.  The 
National  Gty  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  and  others  have  formed  practical  com- 
merce classes. 

We,  in  our  branch  office  in  New  York,  are  now  having  one  or  two 
young  men  working  on  half  time  in  the  mornings  in  the  bureau,  and 
in  the  afternoons  they  work  at  the  New  York  University.  The 
City  College  of  New  York  is  also  conducting  these  half  courses,  and 
I  think  the  universities  are  finding  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  lay  a 
httle  more  stress  on  the  practical  side  of  commercial  education.  It 
is  also  up  to  the  manufacturer,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  respective  cities 
to  help  by  giving  to  conunercial  classes  the  practical  advantage  of 
visiting  them,  answering  questions,  and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
the  practical  work  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Snider.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  function  of  this 
section  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  propose  or  not  but  I  think  it  will 
answer  Mr.  MacClintock's  question.  It  is  a  question  which  I  think 
every  man  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  work  is  asking;  e.  g.,  what 
does  the  business  man  want?  I  have  been  asking  business  men  for 
five  or  six  years,  who  have  been  interested  in  foreign  trade,  what 
they  wanted  their  men  to  know  who  came  to  them  from  colleges  of 
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commerce,  and  I  have  not  yet  felt  that  they  have  fully  answered  my 
questions,  but  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  all  through 
the  country  who  would  like  to  know  what  these  men  are  saying. 

Now,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  last  year,  about  a  year 
ago,  started  an  investigation  and  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  sev^al 
thousand  manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  in  which  they  put 
questions  to  them  in  regard  to  commercial  training,  especially  bear- 
ing upon  foreign  trade.  They  were  also  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
manufacturer  wanted  his  men  to  know.  That  material  lies  idle  in 
the  secretary's  office  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  We 
have  had  papers  here  which  were  based  upon  that  material,  from 
Prof.  Jenks  and  Prof.  Gay,  both  on  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
want  our  material  secondhand,  although  they  are  admirable  papers 
as  they  are.  We  would  Uke  to  find  out  from  the  manufacturer  him- 
self just  what  he  thinks  he  wants,  so  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  is  the 
function,  or  comes  within  the  functions  of  this  section,  that  we  pass 
a  resolution  asking  the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  for  the  benefit  of 
commercial  schools,  if  they  will  publish  their  returns  as  returns,  and 
not  as  a  digested  report.    I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Cambpell.  I  second  that  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  is  our  function  or  not,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  assume  that  it  is.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  that 
motion  ?    If  not,  all  in  favor  will  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  carried,  and  although  we  have  no 
specific  means  here  for  the  purpose,  I  will  see  that  the  motion  reaches 
its  destination. 

Mr.  MoBribn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  for  informa- 
tion. I  was  wondering  whether,  in  getting  this  material  before  the 
proper  persons,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  get  out  an  official  bulletin? 

Mr.  Rose.  May  I  ask  on  what  matters — on  the  university? 

Mr.  McBbibn.  On  what  the  business  men  want  their  men  to  know. 
As  some  one  said,  he  has  been  asking  that  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Rose.  Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  this  matter  were  put  in 
some  way  up  to  the  bureau,  it  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  either  by 
bulletin  or  by  press  notice.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  will  have  to 
go  the  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  Pratt.  It  is  similar  to  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  are  doing  all  the  time.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, I  might  say,  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  all  these  matters  as  fully 
as  possible,  provided  it  is  within  their  sphere. 
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The  Chaikican.  I  suppose  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  might  overlap  slightly,  but 
I  do  not  imagine  there  will  be  any  trouble  on  that  score.  Speaking 
for  myself,  and  I  believe  the  others  will  hold  a  similar  opinion,  I 
should  appreciate  very  much  indeed  if  the  bureau  had  in  charge  the 
collating  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  business  men. 

Mr.  SosB.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  put  that  inquiry  in  the  proper 
way  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
order  to  get  satisfactory  results.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better 
way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairmak.  Would  it  help  if  a  resolution  to  that  effect  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  move  the  adoption  of  such 
a  resolution. 

Mr.  Snideb.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chaibhan.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  be  requested  to  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institutions  teaching  higher  commercial  subjects,  the 
views  of  business  men  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  have  such  insti- 
tutions do.    I  think  that  puts  it  correctly,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MacClintock.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  motion  is  put,  might 
I  raise  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  broaden  that 
questionnaire  a  little  bit?  Why  not  make  it  embrace  two  things: 
First,  what  the  educational  institutions  are  themselves  doing;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  what  the  business  men  would  like  the  educa- 
tional institutions  to  do.  In  other  words,  are  not  those  two  things 
of  equal  importance  t  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  a  good  many 
business  men  in  the  community  who  do  not  have  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion at  all  as  to  what  the  educational  institutions,  botJi  public  and 
private,  are  doing  in  the  way  of  supplying  commercial  education, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  inquiry  might  consequently  be  broadened 
to  make  a  little  digest  or  a  little  statement  in  regard  to  what  is  actu- 
ally being  done  by  the  educational  institutions  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  the  business  men  would  like  to  have  these  institutions  do. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  adopt  that  as  a  part  of  the  motion. 

The  Chaibman.  The  motion,  then,  will  be  so  broadened.  All  in 
favor  of  it  will  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  tmanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  motion  is  carried.  Is  there  anything 
further  for  the  program  this  morning  t  If  there  is  nothing  further, 
we  will  stand  adjourned  tmtil  2.30  this  afternoon. 

Adjournment. 
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Pan  American  Union, 
Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  1916. 

Ghaiiman,  Rooeb  W.  Babson. 

Session  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented: 

Special  Courses  for  Commercial  Study;  Statement  as  to  Aims  and 
Achievements  since  Establishment: 

Correspondence  Schools,  by  T.  J.  Foster. 

A  scientific  method  of  employing  o£Bce  help,  by  Sherwin  Cody. 

University  extension  work  for  men  in  business,  by  Samuel  Mac- 
Clintock. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  by  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  by  Lee  Galloway. 

The  Commercial  Museum,  by  W.  P.  Wilson. 

The  National  City  Bank,  by  F.  C.  Schwedtman. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  by  Francis  Holley. 


PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN,  IN  THE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 

Bt  T.  J.  FOSTER, 

ocrmtlofi'y  Pn. 

The  history  of  instruction  by  correspondence,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  modem  appli- 
cation is  concerned,  is  also  the  history  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
and  because  of  this  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  what  may  seem  a  quite  frequent 
reference  to  the  schools. 

The  International  Gorreq>ondence  Schools  had  their  birth  in  a  humanitarian  impulse. 
In  the  early  eighties  there  was  pubUshed  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Mining  Herald.  The  interests  and  efforts  of  the 
editor  were  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  the  mine  workera.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
great  number  of  fatal  accidents  among  them.  He  studied  conditions  and  determined 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause — ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  forem^i,  and 
superintendents  of  the  science  of  their  work.  A  department  of  the  paper  was  then 
opened  devoted  to  questions  and  answers  relative  to  coal  mining  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers.  'Hiis  innovation  was  met  by  a  flood  of  questions,  the  chord  of  a  long 
unsatisfied  desire  had  been  touched.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  miners  all  about, 
men  of  all  i^^es,  the  thought  of  the  schoolroom  long  ago  thrust  from  their  minds,  were 
yet  hungry  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  beneath  their  hands.    The  next 
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«(ep  WW  to  90  beyond  tbe  Ixmnds  of  convonUotuJ  educational  methods  and  with  the 
help  of  oompeteiit  engineaa  pvepaie  a  coune  in  ooal  mining  which  anyone  able  to 
read  BniJiah  ooukL  study  at  home»  sending  his  written  recitations  to  the  school  by 


Within  six  months  after  the  enrollment  of  the  first  student,  October  16,  1891,  a 
thousand  men  were  studying  the  mining  course  by  mail.  From  this  beginning  has 
been  developed  the  present  system  of  correspondence  instruction.  Created  to  teach 
a  single  subject  the  sdiools  now  give  instruction  in  280  counes,  covering  almost  every 
hnnch  of  technical  educatioa  and  dozens  of  other  subjects  ranging  from  advertising 
and  salesmanship  to  poultry  husbandry  and  agriculture.  These  courses  include 
62,000  pages  of  text  and  31,000  iUustntions  and  oost  $2,500,000  to  prepare.  To  con« 
duct  the  work  requires  the  hands  and  brains  of  mose  than  4,000  employees  in  America 
alsno  and  hundreds  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  They  have  enrolled  more  than 
1,760,000  persons,  representing  every  occupation  in  the  realm  of  industry  and  every 
country  on  the  i^obe.  And  approximately  100,000  new  students  are  bdng  enrolled 
each  year.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  what  it  means  for  a  sngle  institutioa 
to  have  sudi  a  tremendous  student  body.  There  is  no  piecedent  for  it  in  history. 
Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  enrollBaent  may  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  the  following 
enxoUment  figures: 


Advertising 80,003 

Architecture 102,337 

Arts  and  crafts 08,821 

Cbendstry 24,983 

(Hvil  engineering 84, 706 

Civil  service 58,557 

Commerce 221,818 

Drawing 153,392 

Electrical  engineering 233,916 

English  branches 53,721 

Languages 33,490 

Commercial  law 8, 128 


Lettering  and  sign  painting 39,739 

Locomotive  running 80,075 

Mathematies 9,530 

Mechanical  engineering 125, 317 

Mining 47,759 

Navigation 4, 447 

Pedagogy 9, 410 

Plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilat- 
ing     36,198 

Steam  engineering 135, 866 

Textiles 12,670 

Window  trimming 4.670 


The  schools  have  enrolled  in  25  years  six  tunes  as  many  students  as  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  enrolled  in  three  centuries;  ten  times  as  many  as  Yale  has  taught  since  her 
doors  swung  open  in  1701;  five  times  as  many  as  are  in  attendance  to-day  at  all  the 
oolksee,  imiversities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  successful  because  its  system  of  teaching  is  designed 
irikolly  for  this  field.  The  foundation  of  the  system  is  its  textbooks.  To  successfully 
teach  by  correspondence  requires  an  entirely  diffeient  kind  of  textbook  than  that 
used  for  classroom  work.  Books  that  need  a  teacher  to  explain  and  elaborate  them 
are  warthless  to  the  student  who  must  study  at  home  or  at  his  workbench  or  by  the 
flare  of  a  miner's  lamp.  80  such  textbooks  must  be  created.  They  must  take  nothing 
for  granted,  save  the  ability  to  read.  They  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  proceed 
by  easy  stages,  leading  the  student  forward  by  natural  and  carefully  graded  steps. 
iniey  must  foresee  and  meet  his  difficulties  by  full  explanations,  demonstrations,  and 
illustmtions.  AU  irrelevant  matter  must  be  eliminated,  and  only  such  matter  pre- 
sented as  bears  directly  upon  and  is  essential  to  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  Such 
books  cost  more  money  to  prepare  than  any  other  textbooks  ever  published.  For 
example,  the  following  courses  and  costs: 


Mechanical  engineering $230,000 

Electrical  engineering 174, 000 

Architecture 159,000 


Mining $128,000 

Textiles 76,000 

Commercial 66,000 


Books  of  this  class,  prepared  for  correspondence  instruction,  have  been  recpgnized 
by  resident  schools  to  the  extent  that  they  are  used  in  classroom  work  and  for  refer- 
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ence  purposes  by  218  univereitieB,  colleges,  Goverament  schools,  institutes  ci  teeh- 
nology  and  vocational  schools  in  America,  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  in 
its  shipboard  training  schools,  and  by  many  of  the  laigest  industrial  corpovations  in 
their  training  classes  for  apprentices  and  employees. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  an  essential  to  successful  home  study,  like  any  other 
method  of  study,  depends  upon  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some 
students  are  by  nature  sufficiently  ambitious  to  pursue  their  studies  diligently  of 
their  own  volition.  But  correspondence  schools  recognize  that  many  students— 
probably  a  majority— need  stimulus  of  outside  encouragement  to  keep  tham  at  their 
lessans  and  for  this  purpose  an  encouragement  department  is  maintained.  This 
department  watches  with  a  genuine  personal  interest  the  progress  of  every  student. 
If  he  is  delinquent  in  sending  in  his  lessons,  if  he  is  discouraged,  if  there  is  the  least 
indication  of  a  slacking  of  his  interest,  this  department  encourages,  enthuses,  helps, 

nd  luges  him  on  to  the  attainment  of  his  original  purposes.  Last  year  the  encour- 
agement department  of  one  school  sent  1,110,204  letters  of  inspiration  to  students. 
As  a  result  of  this  work,  students  to-day  are  doing  56  per  cent  more  studying  than  in 
1906.  In  1914  the  students  of  this  school  sent  in  for  examination  1,141,430  lessons. 
The  London  instruction  department  handled  in  one  year  358,000  lessons. 

Now,  what  of  the  value  to  the  student  of  this  educational  system?  There  is  the 
testimony  of  the  students  themselves.  There  are  on  file  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  letters  from  students,  telling  of  their  advancement  from  unskiUed 
drudgery  to  well-paid  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  one  school  each 
month  between  four  and  five  hundred  students  write  to  tell  of  advancements  which 
their  training  has  brought  them. 

Recently,  to  obtain  specific  information  regarding  men  who  have  achieved  succees 
through  correspondence  courses,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  cases  of  27,000 
typical  students  in  a  few  Eastern  States.  At  the  time  they  enrolled  the  great  majority 
of  them  were  engaged  In  unskilled  occupations,  in  which  they  would  have  been  com^ 
polled  to  remain  indefinitely  had  not  correspondence  instruction  brought  them  the 
opportunity  to  study  and  prepare  for  aomething  better  while  they  worked.  Among 
the  cases  investigated  two  students  were  found  who  now  have  incomes  of  $50,000  a 
year,  6  who  have  incomes  of  $25,000  or  over,  and  20  who  receive  $10,000  per  year  or 
better.  Out  of  all  these  27,000  sffudents  14,990,  or  54.2  per  cent,  are  receiving  $1,500 
a  year;  2,451,  or  9  per  cent,  are  receiving  at  least  $2,500  a  year;  and  413,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  have  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Another  department  of  this  school  has  on  file  over  30,000  letters  from  students 
expressing  gratitude  for  what  correspondence  instruction  has  done  for  them.  In  order 
to  get  virtually  a  *' cross-section"  view  of  these  testimonials,  1,000  letters  were  drawn 
from  the  files.  The  first  interesting  feature  revealed  was  the  occupations  in  which 
the  1,000  students  were  engaged  at  the  time  they  enrolled,  nearly  every  one  some 
kind  of  unskilled  labor.  For  example,  139  were  bricklayers,  65  miners,  62  laborers, 
62  clerks,  39  foremen,  35  apprentices,  29  farmers,  23  firemen,  19  helpers,  and  11  foctory 
workers. 

At  the  time  they  reported  their  progress  the  same  men  were  distributed  through 
55  professions  and  occupations.  The  greater  proportion  has  attained  positions  demand- 
ing executive  and  constructive  ability.  No  less  than  696  out  of  the  1,000  had  become 
superintendents,  proprietors,  managers,  general  managers,  contractors,  or  architects. 
It  is  of  no  less  importance  that  in  practically  every  case  the  advancement  in  position 
carried  with  it  a  proportionate  increase  in  salary.  At  the  time  these  1,000  students 
took  up  their  courses  their  average  wage  was  $53.90  per  month.  At  the  time  they  wrote 
their  letters  of  appreciation  their  average  income  was  $182.48  per  month.  This  was 
an  increase  in  earning  power  of  $128.58  per  month,  or  239  per  cent.  These  students 
paid  on  the  average  less  than  $60  for  their  course.  In  other  words,  the  increased 
earnings  of  a  single  month  reimburses  each  student  more  than  twice  over  for  the 
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CBtire  cost  of  Ids  education.  No  other  syBtem  of  education  could  possibly  provide 
sndi  benefits  at  so  small  a  cost. 

The  time  has  passed  when  orthodox  educationalists  can  afford  to  look  upon  cone- 
spondence  instruction  with  disdain.  Great  Britain  has  demonstrated,  in  the  wcffk  of 
ihe  London  Univereity  Correspondence  College,  what  good  can  be  accompliflhed 
through  tke  mails.  Some  of  our  best  American  colleges  and  universities  have  franldy 
admitted  and  adopted  the  method.  Among  f(nrmal  educational  institutions,  Chicago 
Univenaty,  under  President  Harper,  may  be  called  the  pioneer. 

Chicago  University  offers  52  couises  by  coirespondence^  The  Universities  ci  Min- 
nesota, Wisoonsin,  Nebraska,  West  Viiginia,  and  several  othen  have  adopted  the 
method  and  are  achieving  some  sati^actory  results. 

The  weakness  of  the  wark  done  by  these  institutioDs  is  their  lack  of  ppoperly  pre- 
pared textbooks,  the  books  they  use  being  the  ordinary  classroom  texts,  which  are 
not  adapted  to  home  study.  Such  books  involve  the  presence  of  a  teacher  able  to 
give  verbal  explanation  of  difficulties  and  processes.  They  are  usually  written  to  aid 
the  teacher  in  teaching  rather  than  the  student  in  studying.  Textbooks  for  home 
study  have  several  unique  features. 

1.  The  textbooks  must  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  ^o  must 
study  alone. 

2.  The  textbooks  must  take  no  preliminary  knowledge  for  granted;  each  subject 
must  begin  with  the  most  elementary  material  and  the  student  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  fcHward  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  preceding  lesson. 

3.  Every  subject  must  be  divided  into  small  units  in  order  that  the  student  shall 
not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  task. 

4.  The  textbooks  must  be  under  constant  revision.  Home-study  books  should  be 
the  nearest  up  to  date  of  any  published. 

5.  The  textbooks  must  be  simple  and  practical.  They  must  contain  only  the  facts, 
principles,  processes,  and  applications  of  the  subject  under  study.  For  example,  they 
need  not  occupy  the  student  with  the  derivation  of  formulas,  but  must  teach  him  what 
formulas  mean  and  how  to  apply  them.  All  speculative  questions  must  be  omitted; 
matter  that  is  of  m^e  historical  interest  must  be  eliminated. 

6.  The  textbooks  must  be  copiously  and  accurately  illustrated  by  the  most  perfect 
process  known  in  the  printing  world.  Wherever  it  is  possible  the  student  must  be 
aided  by  diagram,  sketch,  photograph,  or  colored  plate. 

By  the  coirespondenoe  system  a  student  may  study  as  and  when  he  will.  The 
CQRespondence  student  often  gets  experience  as  he  studies — ^makes  daily  application 
of  what  he  learns.  The  student  does  not  have  to  leave  home  to  get  an  education;  the 
education  comes  to  him .  The  instruction  Is  private ,  each  student  is  a  class  to  himself ; 
gets  all  the  instruction;  does  all  the  reciting.  How  much  studying  will  students  do 
under  these  conditions?  In  1914  one  correspondence  school  received  924,056  written 
lesson  papers,  208,230  drawing  plates,  and  9,144  language  phonograph  records,  a  total 
of  1,141,430  pieces  of  work.  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  that  means  toward  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

From  an  investigation  of  the  records  of  several  himdred  correspondence  students 
it  has  been  found  that  the  average  time  required  to  complete  an  engineering  course 
is  3  years  and  2.9  months,  or  38.9  months.  If  it  be  assumed  that  these  students  kept 
on  with  their  studies  without  the  vacation  periods  enjoyed  by  college  students,  their 
time  for  finiwhing  their  course  slightly  exceeds  that  required  to  obtain  a  college  diploma 
because  the  vacation  periods  reduce  the  college  year  to  8}  months,  or  34  weeks.  The 
student  in  coU^e  may  put  in  more  hours  per  day  at  his  studies  than  does  the  corre- 
spondence school  student,  but  much  of  this  time  is  spent  on  general  science  and  other 
matters  not  closely  related  to  his  course  in  engineering.  We  shall  not  be  much  astray 
thoefore  in  saying  that  to  obtain  a  correspondence  school  diploma  in  engineering 
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reqiiiies  about  «b  many  houra  of  study  apecialiaed  od  engineeriDg  adenoe  proper  aa 
to  obtain  a  college  diploma  in  engineering. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  ooneapondenoe  student  in  oomi^eting  hia  oourBe 
fumiflhee  him  a  training  in  accurate  expromnon  that  goes  far  to  make  him  a  well- 
educated  man  in  hia  specialty.  A  oorreepondence  student's  written  work  camparea 
favorably  with  the  amount  of  writing  in  the  examinations  of  a  four-year  college  cousse* 
In  the  avemge  college  course  there  are  three  terms  a  year,  or  12  terms  in  all,  with  exam* 
inataans  at  the  dose  of  the  term  in  the  three  or  four  subjects  studied.  In  these  4S 
examinataoDS  the  student  will  write  an  avemge  of  perhaps  10  pages  for  each  examina- 
tion, or  480  pages  of  written  matter  in  the  four  years'  examinations.  Counting  th6 
number  of  words  written  at  250  a  page,  the  college  student,  during  the  exaTninatkimi 
of  his  four-year  term,  will  write  about  120,000  woids. 

The  expoienoe  of  several  coirsspondenoe  students  in  their  courses  of  study  fur- 
nishes interesting  data.  It  demonstrates  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  nhen  a 
student  begins  a  regular  correspondence  course  of  study. 

One  student  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  onall  Pennsylvania  town  who  began  his  com- 
plete coal  mining  course  at  the  age  of  38,  long  after  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  attend  a  resident  college.  In  his  course  of  study  every  problem  and  every 
word  were  directly  specialized  on  coal  mining  operations,  and  in  the  period  of  tims 
while  he  was  studying  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  studied  as  many  pages  of  technical 
natter  directly  applicable  to  coal  mining  as  he  would  have  studied  in  almost  any 
resident  course  that  he  could  have  taken  up.  His  leesons  took  him  through  4,157 
pages,  illustrated  by  2,506  accurate  pictures  of  coal  mining  opeiati<»is.  He  mastered 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  though  he  had  studied  the  same 
matter  at  college,  because  instead  of  answering  only  a  few  questions  relating  to  coal 
mining,  with  a  passing  mark  of  60  to  70  per  cent,  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  question  and  attain  a  passing  mark  of  90  per  cent.  Instead  of  examinationB 
in  perhaps  48  subjects  he  was  obliged  to  pass  examinations  in  79  different  instruction 
papers.  In  the  course  of  these  examinations  he  wrote  out  answers  to  1,921  questionB, 
with  an  average  of  51  words  in  eadx  answer,  or  a  total  of  about  99,000  words.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  drew  a  large  number  of  diagrams  to  illustrate  his  answer,  and  as  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  mapping  he  carefully  drew  in  ink  12  drawing  plates,  which  alone 
would  take  at  least  three  months. 

One  correspondence  school  graduates  an  average  of  50  students  a  week— 2,600  a 
year.  The  following  list  shows  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  number  of  graduates  per  year 
from  25  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  one-eighth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  graduate  every  year. 


Namber  of 
gndaatas. 

Columbia  University 736 

Cornell  University 607 

Harvard 646 

Yale 410 

University  of  Pennsylvania 600 

University  of  Minnesota 633 

University  of  Chicago 707 

Lehigh  University 86 

University  of  Syracuse 406 

University  of  Calif (vnia 431 

University  of  Illinois 621 

Williams  CoU^^e 68 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology   365 


Namber  of 
graduates. 

Rensselaer  School  of  Technology. .  162 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. . .  120 

University  of  Michigan 653 

Johns  Hopkins  University 89 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. . .  98 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology . .  403 

University  of  Wisconsin 563 

Tufts  College 140 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  128 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  130 

Dartmouth  College 149 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology. ...  21 

Total 8.972 
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The  Kraduates  of  one  coneBpoiideiioe  school  annually  exceed  in  number  the  gndu- 
ates  of  Cornell,  (Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Yale  together;  they  are  double  the  number 
of  gEaduatee  of  the  MtawcfauaettB  Institute  of  Technology,  Renaselaer  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Que  School  of  Applied  Sdence,  Stevens  Instituts  of  Tedindogy,  Armour 
Institute,  darkson  Sdiool  of  Tedinology,  and  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  and  they 
amount  to  almost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  all  the  25  colleges^ 
umversities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  list. 

It  riiould  be  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  number  of 
conespondence  school  graduates  and  the  number  of  ootrespondence  students  qualify- 
ing for  better  conditions  of  employment.    This  is  due  to  many  causes* 

Thoiosaads  of  students  enroll  for  courses  consisting  of  numerous  sections  (such  as 
a  civil  engineering  course,  emlmuang  surveying  and  mapping  and  railroad,  bridge, 
and  municipal  engineering),  any  one  section  of  which  qualifies  one  for  definite  em- 
ployment. Upon  finishing  a  section  of  such  a  course  a  great  many  students  are  fitted 
for  work  sufficiently  remunerative  to  justify  Ihem  in  giving  up  their  studies,  at  least 
temporaiily.    As  an  illustration,  consider  ^e  following: 

''In  taking  up  the  civil  engineering  coune  I  began  with  surveying  and  mapping. 
Soon  afterwards  I  secured  a  temporary  job  with  a  siureying  party  where  I  earned  $40 
a  month,  which  position  I  was  able  to  fill  with  comparative  ease.  Lately  I  went  out 
with  a  surveying  cc^tw  and  make  |70  a  month.  This  seems  pretty  good  for  a  boy  of 
19.    My  actual  studies  have  taken  up  barely  a  year. 

''AtJOTJST  Falkbnburo, 

"611  FnendMp  Lans,  Baltimore,  Md.*' 

■ 

Correspondence  students,  as  a  rule,  are  busy  men,  working  long  hours  and  having 
little  time  to  write  out  and  submit  lessons  for  correction.  Many  students,  therefore, 
to  save  the  time  consumed  in  writing  out  and  submitting  lessons,  pursue  their  studies 
from  the  bound  volumes  of  their  courses.  They  can  do  this  because  the  volumes 
contain  all  the  instruction  papers  of  the  various  courses  arranged  and  indexed  with 
special  view  to  their  utility  for  home  study  and  reference  purposes.  Indeed,  the 
simplicity  and  practicability  of  the  volumes  are  such  as  to  give  a  reader  the  impression 
that  he  ie  listening  to  the  discourses  of  a  trained  instructor  explaining  in  clear,  simple 
language  all  the  facts,  principles,  and  processes  of  a  profession.  The  following  letter 
is  from  one  of  thousands  of  students  who  pursue  most  of  their  studies  from  the  bound 
volumee: 

"But  for  the  instruction  received  from  you  I  could  never  have  developed  the 
perfectly  working  combination  of  mechanical  ideas  involved  in  my  invention  of  the 
Jackson  magic  molding  machine  for  the  molding  of  concrete  blocks.  The  patent. 
No.  776,137,  was  issued  on  the  machine  in  November,  1905.  My  earnings  at  the  time 
I  enrolled  with  you  amounted  to  about  $1.50  a  day,  as  I  was  then  employed  by  the 
Bodley  Wagon  Co.,  of  Staunton,  Va.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Jackson  &  Lacy 
Molding  Machine  Co.  As  my  income  depends  on  the  amount  of  business  our  company 
does,  I  can  not  estimate  it  accurately;  but,  of  course,  it  is  many  times  what  I  earned 
beioie. 

"As  you  know,  I  sent  in  recitations  on  only  a  part  of  my  course,  doing  most  of  my 
studying  from  the  drawing  plates  and  reference  library  furnished  with  my  course. 

"  It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  methods,  as  I  attribute  my  success 
to  the  instruction  received. 

J.  W.  Jackson, 
liOO  W,  Broad  Street,  Richmond^  Va. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1914,  5,210  students  at  this  school  voluntarily  reported 
improvement  in  their  working  conditions  or  increases  in  salaries,  or  both.  It  is 
conservative  to  say  that  at  least  twice  as  many  more,  without  reporting  to  us,  qualified 
through  this  training  for  better-paying  positions.    Thus  a  total  of  approRimately 
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15,600  students  during  a  single  year  became  better  citizens,  improved  their  eflidiency 
as  workers,  and  increased  their  earnings. 

Experience  and  education  are  the  handmaids  of  efficiency.  One  without  the 
other  is  of  little  yalue.  A  school  offering  the  advantages  of  practical  experience  and 
technical  training  at  the  same  time  has  a  diertinct  advantage  over  the  institution  that 
has  only  mental  training  to  offer.  The  following  letter,  written  by  ICr.  £.  W.  Ul* 
jegran,  a  veteran  engineer  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  bears  this  out: 

"T6  every  young  man  I  would  give  the  advice  I  gave  a  friend  who  asked  me  if  he 
ought  to  send  his  son  to  college  first  and  give  him  practical  experience  afterwards, 
or  give  him  the  practical  part  first.  I  replied:  'Give  him  both  at  once.  Let  him 
work  in  your  mine  and  enroll  in  the  correspondence  schools.  In  this  way  he  will 
secure  both  technical  and  practical  education,  and  at  the  same  time  be  earning  good 
wages.  If  he  goes  to  college,  it  will  require  twice  the  time  and  will  coet  him  from 
12,000  to  $5,000,  and  he  will  be  getting  no  experience.  In  the  correspondence  school 
his  course  will  cost  him  under  $100.'  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  friend  took  my 
advice." 

Only  where  a  combination  of  practical  experience  and  education  are  effected  are 
the  best  results  produced  by  the  technical  worker.  Because  this  is  true  the  average 
college  graduate  is  of  littie  value  in  the  technical  professions  for  several  years 
after  graduation.  In  contrast  the  correspondence  student  in  addition  to  learning 
theory  is  acquiring  practical  experience.  The.  following  is  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  student  enters  the  field  of  civil  engineering  and  advances  suc- 
cessively through  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

"Some  time  after  enrolling  in  your  school  of  civil  eftgineering  I  requested  you  to 
assist  me  in  securing  a  position  with  Mr.  M.  L.  Byers,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. He  gave  me  a  personal  examination,  examined  your  books,  and  after  careful 
consideration  informed  me  that  I  was  fully  equipped  for  a  position  in  the  engineering 
department.  I  secured  a  position,  starting  as  rodman,  and  was  later  promoted  to 
transitman.  Then  I  became  engineer  of  a  corps  at  $100  per  month.  Now  I  am 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  construction  in  Baltimore  at  $200  per  month.  I 
find,  with  my  personal  experience  and  the  education  and  training  I  have  received 
from  your  schools  that  I  am  able  to  cope  with  college  graduates  and  handle  the  work 
with  success. 

"W.  J.  Wire, 
"t39  E.  Fairview  Avenue,  ConneUsvUU,  Pa,*' 

By  comparing  the  earnings  of  various  classes,  variously  educated,  it  is  x>06Bible  to 
arrive  accurately  at  the  intrinsic  worth  of  different  kinds  of  educational  training. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  consider  the  earning  value  of  primary  and  public  school  educa- 
tion as  compared  with  technical  education. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  without  education,  compelled  to  work  as  a  laborer, 
earns  about  $500  annually  for  44  years,  or  a  total  of  $22,000.  The  average  period 
required  for  the  American  lR)y  to  pass  through  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of 
a  city  school  and  be  ready  for  entrance  to  high  school  is  about  9  years  of  200  da^ns 
each,  a  total  of  1,800  days.  The  average  earning  capacity  of  a  boy  going  no  fiurther 
than  the  grammar  school  has  been  placed  at  $1,000  a  year  for  44  years,  making  his 
total  life  work  $44,000.  So  that  by  spending  1,800  days  in  the  elementary  schools 
his  earning  power  exceeds  that  of  the  laborer  by  $22,000.  This  gives  each  day  in 
the  elementary  school  a  monetary  value  of  $12.22.  In  other  words,  each  day  spent 
in  the  elementary  school  increases  his  earnings  over  those  of  the  laborer  $12.22. 

If  the  boy  from  the  elementary  school  enters  the  high  school  and  finishes  the  usual 
course  of  4  years,  his  life  wage,  according  to  what  seems  a  conservative  estimate,  will 
be  increased  by  an  average  of  50  per  cent  above  that  of  the  elementary-school  graduate. 
His  toUl  hfe  wage  will  amount  to  $66,000,  being  an  excess  of  $22,000  over  the  life  wage 
of  the  grammar  or  elementary  school  graduate  and  $44,000  over  that  of  the  uneducated 
laborer. 
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If,  now,  the  higfa-school  graduate  will  spend  2  or  3  hours  daily  during  each  of  3 
yean  in  technical  study,  his  income  should  range  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year,  and  his 
totel  woiking  period  will  be  lengthened  by  more  than  the  3  years  requirod  to  get  his 
final  technical  training.  If  we  assume  that  he  continues  to  work  at  his  profession  for 
44  years,  earning  an  average  income  of,  say,  $2,200,  his  life  wage  will  be  $96,800,  which 
18  $74,800  more  than  that  of  the  uneducated  laborer,  $52,800  more  than  that  of  the 
I»imary-achool  graduate.  Since  a  technical  course  in  a  correspondence  school  requires 
about  3,000  hours  of  study  or  300  l(V-hour  days,  he  will  receive  more  than  $100  for 
every  day  spent  in  technical  study. 

It  follows  then: 

1.  To  complete  a  grammar-school  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  grammar- 
school  graduate  $22,000  over  the  life  wage  of  the  unskilled  laborer-nm  increase  amount  - 
ing  to  $12.22  for  each  day  spent  in  school. 

2.  To  complete  the  high-school  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  high-school 
graduate  $22,000  above  the  life  wage  of  the  grammar-school  graduate— «n  increase 
amounting  to  $27.60  for  each  day  spent  in  high  school. 

3.  To  complete  a  good  technical  course  increases  the  life  wage  of  the  technically 
trained  man  by  $30,800  more  than  the  life  wage  of  the  high-school  graduate— an 
increase  amounting  to  more  than  $100  for  each  10-hour  day  of  study. 

4.  A  day  of  technical  training  is  worth  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  a  day  of  high- 
school  training  and  more  than  eight  times  as  much  as  a  day  in  elementary  grades. 
Therefore  technical  training  has  a  higher  monetary  value  than  any  other  kind  of 
education. 

This  shows  the  remarkable  salary-increasing  possibilities  of  technical  education.  A 
careful  estimate  has  revealed  the  fact  that  technical  education  adds  more  than 
$20,000,000  each  year  to  the  earnings  of  the  students  at  one  correspondence  school; 
that  technical  training  shortens  the  worldng  time  of  these  correspondence  students 
approximately  25,000,000  hours  each  year. 

The  careen  of  many  correspondence  students  read  almost  like  fairy  tales.  As  an 
iSustratiGn,  I  wish  to  outline  a  single  one: 

Among  the  foreet<x>vered  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  at  Madison,  there  lived  a 
young  man  named  C.  J.  Pearson.  Opportunities  in  Pearson's  locality  were  few  and 
far  between.  This  was  true  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  had  attained  his  majority 
the  sum  total  of  his  earnings  was  a  meager  $35  a  month.  Mr.  Pearson  had  no  money, 
but  an  abundance  of  time.  Of  an  ambitious  and  reflective  turn  of  mind ,  he  pondered 
long  and  seriously  on  the  project  of  turning  his  time  into  money,  of  so  investing  it  as 
to  insure  the  laigest  returns.  He  finally  deciding  that  investing  it  in  additions  to  his 
stoe  of  knowledge,  by  the  acquirement  of  a  special  education  for  a  definite  fie^d  of 
employment,  was  the  surest  means  of  attaining  his  object.  How  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, however,  was  a  stumbling  block.  Resident  instruction  he  could  not  afford, 
being  obliged  to  support  himself  through  his  own  exertions,  and  he  dared  not  sur- 
render his  position,  however  humble.  In  a  moment  of  good  fortune  his  attention  was 
called  to  correspondence  instruction.  Quick  to  see  his  opportunity,  he  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  surveying  and  mapping.  By  devoting  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he 
qualified  within  a  few  months  for  his  initial  position  on  an  engineering  corps,  and 
within  8  months  from  the  date  of  his  enrollment  he  occupied  a  position  as  transitman 
at  a  salary  of  $100  a  month.  Continuing  his  studies,  his  salary  was  a  little  later  made 
$125,  then  $150,  and  finally  $200  a  month,  as  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  a  survey.  Let 
us  do  a  Uttle  calculating  and  learn  what  an  education  of  this  sort  is  worth.  An  intel- 
ligent young  man,  like  Mr.  Pearson,  usually  finishes  a  course  of  surveying  and  mapping 
in  about  1  year  by  studying  2  houn  a  day  and  6  days  a  week,  and  it  is  entirely  unlikely 
that  such  a  student  would  spend  on  the  average  a  longer  time.  His  studies  would 
consume  about  63  10-hour  days,  626  houn,  or  37,560  minutes. 

Being  a  man  in  the  twenties,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  no  less  than 
30  yean  of  work  before  him.    During  that  time  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  month,  he  will 
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mm  172,000.  At  his  fonner  work,  with  %  aalary  of  $86  ft  moath,  his  etniingi  wonld 
hftve  ftmounted  to  $12,000.  It  followi,  theieforo,  tbftt  Mr.  PMmm't  trmininf ,  doting 
liie  next  30  yean,  will  add  to  his  income  the  difference  between  $12,600  and  $72,000, 
or  $59,400;  and  theee  figuiee  are  based  on  the  unlikely  aflBiunption  that  his  aalary  will 
never  rise  again.  In  order  to  qualify  to  earn  this  additional  $59,400  we  have  shoirn 
that  it  required  about  sixty-three  104iour  days,  626  hours,  or  37,560  minutes  of  study. 
Then  f6r  every  day  he  studied  ICr.  Peaison  will  receive  in  round  figuras  $943;  for 
•very  hour,  about  $96;  for  every  minute,  $1.58. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  preceding  figures.  They  demonstnte 
better  than  pages  of  abstract  statements  the  value  of  correspondence  instruction  as  a 
preparation  for  business. 

America  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  use  of  correspondence  instruction  as  a  prepaim- 
tion  for  business.  Europe  and  South  America  have  for  some  years  shown  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  benefits.  A  notable  f actw  in  the  development  of  correspondence  school 
week  in  Great  Britain  had  been  the  support  whidi  it  has  received  from  the  nobility. 
Government  officials,  members  of  Piarliament,  latge  employers  of  labor,  and  other 
prominent  men.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Britirii  Admiralty  facilities  have 
heen  offered  by  whidi  hundreds  of  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  British  Nnvy, 
and,  through  liie  interest  taken  by  the  commandant  of  the  army  service  corps  train- 
ing  establishment  at  Aldenhot,  the  Government  was  instrumental  in  having  many 
of  its  noncommissioned  officers  enrolled  for  technical  courses. 

In  Australia  teaching  by  correspondence  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  technical 
educational  medium  ranking  with  the  very  best.  As  early  as  1908  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  issued  official  instructions  encouraging 
employees  in  his  department  to  become  students. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  correspondence  school  was  the  first  educational  institu- 
tion to  be  approved  under  the  plan  of  the  Government  poet  and  telegraph  department 
to  induce  employees  to  study  for  promotion  to  higher  positions. 

In  west  Australia  the  Government  has  provided  a  fund  with  which  it  may  buy 
scholarships  for  approved  men,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  advance. 

In  south  Australia  the  royal  conuniseion  on  apprenticeship  has  announced  that  it 
will  recognize  correspondence  courses  on  the  same  basis  of  efficiency  as  the  Govern- 
ment technical  schools  in  training  apprentices.  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  has 
more  correspondence  students  in  proportion  to  its  populati<m  than  any  other  country 
en  the  globe.    An  instruction  department  is  maintained  at  WellingUm. 

In  1914  the  correspondence  schools  examiners  at  Sidney  handled  26,000  lessons. 

In  South  Africa,  as  in  the  other  British  col<mies,  conespondence  work  has  the 
indorsement  and  cooperation  of  the  Government.  An  instruction  department  at 
Oape  Town  handled  6,000  students'  lesson  papers  in  1914. 

Correspondence  school  work  is  also  carried  on  in  India,  with  headquarten  at  Ban- 
goon.  The  headquarters  at  Singapore  handles  the  work  for  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Slam,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Latin  America  ha9  proved  a  good  field  for  correspondence  schools.  One  school, 
besides  offering  courses  written  in  English,  also  offers  courses  written  in  Spanish. 
This  company  did  a  very  good  business  in  Mexico  before  the  war  and  is  now  doing  a 
cansiderable  business  in  Cuba  and  in  other  Latin  American  Republics. 

This  school  has  a  good  business  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  conducts  an  instruc- 
tion department  at  Buenos  Aires.  This  department  also  handles  the  work  for  Chile, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil.  Seventeen  technical  courses  in 
Spanish  and  138  in  English  are  now  being  sold  in  these  countries. 

The  interest  shown  by  these  countries  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  doubting  that 
in  them  instruction  by  correspondence  will  continue  to  grow  and  more  and  more  be 
looked  to  as  a  preparation  for  business. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  OF  EMPLOYING  OFFICE  HELP. 

By  SHERWIN  CODY. 

When  we  buy  wheat  we  do  not  go  to  the  elevator  and  look  the  bin  over,  let  some  of 
it  run  throng  our  fingers,  and  make  an  amateur  guess  at  its  value.  No,  we  take  the 
brief  report  of  grading  experts,  and  without  loss  of  time  know  what  we  are  buying 
instead  of  gueflsing  at  it.  We  are  learning  to  test  every  car  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
oune  way.  It  all  looks  very  much  alike,  but  its  crushing  or  tensile  strength  may 
viry  considerably  under  scientific  test. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  test  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  an  applicant  for  a  position 
as  stenographer  by  dictating  a  letter  to  her  and  asking  her  to  get  it  out  on  a  time  record, 
and  the  laige  employment  managers  have  been  doing  that  for  years;  but  the  ordinary 
business  man  doesn't  have  a  standard  letter  at  hand,  doesn't  know  how  fast  the  stenog- 
rapher ought  to  transcribe  it,  and  Ulh  back  on  guessing  at  her  worth  and  finding  out 
by  experience,  that  is  paying  two  or  three  weeks'  salary  to  see  how  she  does.  Then 
after  he  gets  settled  with  her  he  hates  to  change,  and  is  by  no  means  sure  he  will  get  a 
better  one  if  he  does  change. 

The  fact  is  that  on  the  average  the  stenographer's  pleasant  smile  has  more  to  do 
with  getting  her  a  job  than  her  fundamental  ability,  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of 
office  forces  is  distinctly  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  Some  office  forces  are  very 
superior,  and  some  very  inferior,  but  no  employer  really  knows  how  his  force  compares 
with  others.    If  he  has  an  inferior  force,  he  thinks  all  the  rest  have  inferior  forces  also. 

Something  like  two  years  ago  the  leading  mail-order  house  of  New  York  determined 
to  raise  the  standard  of  its  office  force  all  along  the  line,  and  instituted  a  series  of 
written  examinations  or  tests  of  ability  to  perform  usual  operations  in  the  business 
office,  arranged  in  four  general  grades  with  rather  elaborate  variations  to  fit  their 
different  departments. 

First,  they  wanted  to  know  the  intelligence  and  fundamental  education  of  their 
lowest  class,  such  as  office  boys  coming  from  schools,  janitors,  etc . ,  The  point  of  view 
was  that  an  ofl&ce  boy  to  be  worth  anything  ought  to  be  capable  of  promotion,  and  he 
wasn't  a  good  office  boy  unless  he  had  at  least  a  full  grammar-school  education  and  had 
a  mind  that  was  both  active  and  persistent^  They  framed  a  little  attention  test,  very 
ample,  to  see  whether  his  eye  was  quick  enough  in  two  minutes  to  catch  every  2  and  3 
in  a  mass  of  150  figures;  and  a  memory  test,  to  see  if  he  could  apply  himself  for  five 
minutes  to  fixing  in  mind  the  things  he  was  told  to  do  (in  this  case  a  typewritten  page 
of  house  rules);  and  then  whether  he  had  a  good  fundamental  education — spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  punctuation — ^whlch  would  be  indispensable  if  later  he  were  to  be 
promoted  to  a  more  responsible  position. 

The  filing  clerks  were  given  15  letters,  and  were  told  to  pick  out  of  a  bunch  of  50 
orders  those  which  were  called  for  in  the  letters — and  they  were  expected  to  do  it  in  a 
fair  average  length  of  time  without  an  error. 

A  stenographer,  among  other  things,  they  asked  to  copy  a  letter  accurately.  It  was 
hill  of  blanks  and  indentations,  and  very  few  were  able  to  copy  that  letter  decently, 
since  in  the  schools  they  had  not  been  trained  to  rigid  accuracy.  They  gave  tests  on 
practicable  grammar,  not  whether  the  stenographer  could  define  this  or  analyze  that, 
but  whether  she  knew  when  to  write  "principal"  and  when  to  write  "principle," 
whether  she  would  say  "It  doesn't  look  right  to  me "  or  "It  don't  look  right  to  me," 
and  80  on.  They  tested  her  efpelling,  whether  she  would  spell  "separate"  with  an 
e  or  *' sensible  "  with  an  a,  and  what  speed  she  would  make. 

Then  when  they  found  that  all  of  the  applicants  were  deficient  on  this  point  or  that, 
they  established  a  school  of  their  own  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  by  specific  training  cure  the  defects,  and  also  give  special  training  for  certain 
ipecial  phases  of  their  own  work. 
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In  two  years  they  have  very  materially  raised  the  entire  standard  of  their  office 
work,  they  have  highnschool  graduates  where  before  they  had  grammar-school  graduates 
and  they  have  first-raters  where  before  they  had  average  mediums.  They  believe  it 
pays,  and  they  are  developing  their  tests  and  supplementary  training  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  exhibited  a  series  of  similar  tests  which  they  had 
been  using.  A  large  life  insurance  company  has  in  regular  use  a  somewhat  complicated 
series  of  psychological  tests. 

OBOANIZATION  OP  A  NATIONAL  COMMnTEE. 

Experiments  with  systematic  tests  for  oflSce  help  in  business  houses  have  nearly  all 
been  tried  by  trained  educators.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co., 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  Swift  &,  Co.  have  each  employed  an  ex-superintendent  of 
schools  as  employment  manager  or  assistant  to  the  employment  manager,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  practical  business  man  have  attempted  to  use  the  science  of  pedagogy. 
(A  thoroughly  wide-awake  school  man  seems  to  learn  business  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  person  of  business  training  solely  learns  the  true  science  of  testing  and  training 
young  brains. )  The  success  along  this  line  has  suggested  that  the  business  men  ought 
to  take  hold  of  our  commercial  schools  and  have  these  tests  of  ability  to  perform  com- 
mon operations  in  the  business  office  substituted  for  the  academic  examinations  now 
all  too  general.  The  first  stand  for  speed  and  accuracy  on  simple  and  common  opera- 
tions, while  the  second  consist  largely  of  answering  questions  and  giving  definitions  on 
the  higher  theory  of  the  subject.  The  trouble  is  that  the  educators  know  only  in  a 
general  way  what  the  business  men  want.  If  the  employment  managers  would  work 
out  a  series  of  te.^ts  on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  make  appointments,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  educators  would  promptly  adopt  them,  because  their  students 
are  all  working  for  jobs,  and  an>'thing  that  will  help  them  get  jobs  will  be  quickly 
seized .  Cooperation  ought  to  fac  ilitate  the  finding  of  the  best-paying  positions  for  the 
really  meritorious,  whether  or  not  they  have  the  personal  appearance  and  self- 
advertising  qualities  which  now  very  largely  secure  those  good  positions;  and  if  the 
business  man  could  know  with  certainty  the  different  coml  inations  of  ability  in 
each  applicant,  he  could  pick  out  with  far  greater  certainty  just  what  he  needs  in  a 
certain  niche,  and  avoid  changing  help  a«  much  as  he  does. 

The  cost  of  changing  help  has  not  been  accurately  investigated  as  to  office  forces; 
but  some  careful  figures  have  been  compiled  by  the  head  of  the  welfare  department 
of  a  well-known  firm  of  automobile  makers,  which  show  the  cost  of  changing  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  be  over  $80.  First,  there  is  the  cost  of  finding  the  man  and 
putting  him  on  the  pay  roll.  Then,  there  is  the  cost  of  teaching  him  the  special 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  particular  factory.  It  takes  him  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  learn  his  job,  to  know  where  things  are,  and  how  things  are  done,  and  just  what  is 
wanted  of  him.  There  is  also  the  cost  of  spoiled  material  while  he  is  learning,  the 
mistakes  he  makes,  in  various  ways,  and  the  indirect  injury  to  business.  And  we 
must  not  overlook  the  rental  value  of  the  machines  he  is  learning  on  that  might  other- 
wise be  turning  out  a  full  product,  and  the  factory  space  he  is  occui)ying,  and  the 
time  of  the  foremen  and  assistants  who  are  t<?aching  him.  The  sum  of  S80  for  each 
new  employee  appears  a  moderate  one. 

With  these  facts  in  view  we  began  two  years  ago  to  organize  a  national  committee, 
consisting  one-third  of  educators  and  tw^-thirds  of  pers^)ns  in  business  with  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  persoiw  equally  interested  in  business  and  education,  and  so 
far  as  possible  persons  representative  of  other  national  organizations  that  ought  to 
cooperate.  This  committee  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  as  the 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business,  not  for  profit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, but  devoted  to  the  public  improvement  of  office  efficiency  both  in  schools  and 
in  business  offices.    The  present  officers  are  Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris,  president;  Gerald  B. 
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Wadsworih,  of  New  York,  vice  president;  Joseph  Cummins,  of  Chicago,  attorney 
and  treasurer;  and  Sherwin  Cody,  of  Chicago,  mans^ing  director  and  secretary.  On 
the  board  of  trustees  are  Frank  V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  of 
Boston,  perhaps  the  leading  expert  in  the  country  on  high-school  commercial  educa- 
tion: W.  D.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  William  Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia;  and 

B.  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Accredited  Schools,  the 
strongest  private  business  coU^es  in  the  country.  The  movement  is  supported  by 
President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  established  the  Wharton  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  in  Philadelphia.  Altogether,  these  are  the  leading  com- 
mercial educators  of  the  country.    On  the  business  side  among  tho  trustees  are  Col. 

C.  A.  Carlisle,  of  South  Bend,  long  advertising  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, and  an  independent  system  expert;  E.  H.  McCullough,  of  Chicago,  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association;  Waldron  O.  Rand,  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants,  which  has  long  had  a  deep  interest  in  commerciiil  education;  Dr. 
Kathenne  M.  H.  Blackford,  now  of  New  York,  who  attained  a  national  reputation  as 
an  emplo>'ment  expert  with  Harrington  Emerson;  Dr.  E.  A.  Rumely,  for  several 
years  manager  of  the  Rumely  Co.,  and  at  the  same  time  promoter  of  his  own  Inter- 
laken  School  near  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  recently  purchaser  of  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  and  C.  A.  Prosser,  former  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  elected  at  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary'  Redfield. 

NATIONAL   BUSINESS   ABILITY  TESTS. 

This  committee  has  concentrated  its  attention  on  developing  and  trying  out  a 
series  of  elementary  tests  of  ability  to  perform  common  operations  in  the  business 
office  so  as  to  measure  speed  and  accuracy  and  also  to  test  the  fundamental  education 
which  all  office  employment  presupposes  and  without  which  not  even  an  office  boy 
gives  promise  of  future  success.  A  series  of  tests  was  devised  and  printed  in  June, 
1914,  and  tried  out  on  employees  by  the  employment  managers  of  the  National  Cloak 
<fc  Suit  Co.,  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  in  a  limited  way  Marshall 
Field  ik  Co.  The  very  first  trial  made  in  the  office  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co.  was  a  test  on  spelling,  and  a  young  woman  who  was  working  nights  to  become  a 
dictaphone  operator  made  an  average  of  o9  per  cent.  It  was  instantly  apparent  that 
she  could  never  succeed  in  writing  letters  from  the  dictaphone  unless  she  first  learned 
trv  spell,  and  both  she  and  the  company  were  wasting  time  on  the  wrong  thing. 

In  another  case  the  clerks  in  a  bookkeei)ing  department  were  revealed  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  as  being  distinctly  below  grade  as  a  whole,  due  perhaps  to  an  erroneous 
standard  of  employment. 

Another  curious  fact  revealed  in  general  was  that  only  college  graduates  wore  able 
to  make  a  grade  on  grammar  approaching  100  per  cent  (no  rules,  defmiiioiis,  or 
analysis  given,  only  common  examples  of  the  wrong  form  and  the  right  form  to  choose 
the  right),  and  they  probably  got  their  knowledge  from  study  of  foreign  languages. 
Ability  to  punctuate  ran  almost  even  with  knowledge  of  grammar,  except  in  one 
firm  where  the  stenographers  were  especially  high  grade  and  had  learned  to  punctuate. 

The  standard  of  accuracy  of  modern  touch  typewriting  was  shown  to  be  singularly 
high.  Scores  of  letters  had  scarcely  a  mistouched  key.  The  object  of  the  tests  was 
to  find  out  what  were  practical,  how  long  the  tests  needed  to  be,  what  different  kinds 
of  tests  were  required.  As  a  result  20  short,  simple  tests  were  devised  which  met 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  employment  managers  of  the  houses  that  cooperated, 
and  were  adapted  to  trying  out  in  about  an  hour's  time  the  following  common  classes 
of  office  employees: 

Office  boys  and  girls:  Fundamental  education  in  adding,  spelling,  and  writing  a 
letter  of  application  according  to  very  definite  instructions,  together  with  a  test  on 
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mental  alertness  to  indicate  quickness,  and  a  memory  test  to  indicate  power  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  in  hard  work. 

General  clerks,  16  years  of  age  and  older:  Memory,  clerical  accuracy  (filling  out 
business  blanks  according  to  instructions,  such  as  a  retail-store  check),  speed  and 
accuracy  in  handling  fractions  by  short-cut  methods  and  percentage,  copying  ad- 
dressee and  arranging  alphabetically,  and  writing  letter  of  application  according  to 
exact  instructions. 

Stenographers  of  lowest  grade:  Memory,  advanced  spelling,  elementary  punctua- 
tion, copying  a  typewritten  blank  for  mimeogtaphing,  taking  a  dictated  letter  and 
transcribing,  and  writing  full  letter  of  application. 

Stenographers  of  secretarial  class  or  beginning  correspondents:  Memory,  full  test 
on  grammar  and  punctuation,  advanced  spelling,  taking  dictated  letter  and  transcrib- 
ing, and  finally  composing  three  original  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries  referring  to  four 
pages  of  Wanamaker's  catalogue  which  were  printed  and  furnished  in  advance  to  the 
persons  tested.  The  object  was  to  see  if  they  would  notice  that  you  couldn't  ship 
shoes  without  the  size,  or  that  questions  might  be  answered  by  looking  at  the  pictures, 
and  would  use  tact  and  patience  in  dealing  with  customers  on  trifling  matters,  ajs  well 
as  compose  and  punctuate  their  letters  in  good  style. 

Beginning  bookkeepers:  Speed  and  accuracy  test  on  arithmetic,  test  on  clerical 
acciuucy  (filling  out  business  papers  they  had  not  seen  before),  handling  correctly 
such  business  papers  as  checks,  notes,  money  order  applications,  bank  deposit  slips, 
and  invoice  forms,  copying  addresses  and  alphabetizing — but  not  answering  any 
technical  questions  on  bookkeeping  theory,  since  modem  sj-stems  of  bookkeeping 
are  not  taught  in  schools  and  business  men  care  more  for  men  of  good  material  whom 
they  can  educate  themselves. 

These  tests  were  published  March  20  as  a  24-page  booklet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Educa^on  sent  out  a  three-page  letter  containing  a  general 
explanatory  report  on  the  investigation,  with  an  offer  to  send  the  tests  on  requeat. 
This  report  was  reprinted  in  full  in  the  New  York  Times  and  many  other  newspapers. 

HOW  TO  JUDGE  THE   RESULTS  OF  THE  TESTS. 

The  next  great  problem  was  to  have  the  tests  given  in  representative  schools  and 
business  houses  to  develop  a  quick  and  easy  way  of  grading  the  tests,  and  to  get  stand- 
ards that  would  indicate  what  grades  ought  to  be  made  and  how  they  should  be  in- 
terpreted. 

Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  head  of 
the  Commission  on  Tests  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  laid  down  the 
general  principles  for  grading  and  judging  the  tests,  and  approved  the  plan  that  was 
finally  worked  out  and  actually  applied  to  4,169  separate  experimental  teste  given  to 
some  500  indiidduals  through  the  cjurtesy  of  the  following  business  houses,  schools, 
and  other  institutions: 

Business  houses:  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Swift  &  Co.;  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.;  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton;  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit;  Bureau  of  Credits;  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  New 
York;  Filene*s,  Boston. 

Schools  and  chambers  of  commerce:  Boston  Clerical  High  School;  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (open,  public  test,  mostly  high-school  graduates);  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Spencerian  Business  College;  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
High  School;  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  High  School;  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  High  School;  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  prize  competition  open  to  grammar  and  high  school  graduates  in  Chicago; 
Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago  (one  test);  Central  School,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under 
inspection  of  committee  of  business  men. 

The  persons  taking  the  tests  were  carefully  selected  as  representative  of  the  special 
classes  whose  alnlity  it  was  desired  to  standardize.  The  averages  resulting  from  the 
giving  of  the  tests  are  theiefore  very  closely  typical  of  conditions  in  different  parts 
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of  the  country  and  probably  of  the  country  aa  a  whole.  They  represent,  however, 
the  higher  level. 

It  appears  that  in  every  business  house,  in  every  department,  theze  are  intelligent- 
looking  persons  who  have  been  selected  because  they  appeared  all  right  and  were 
agreeable,  but  were  far  below  the  avera^  of  the  department.  For  example  in  a 
bookkeeping  department  one  person  showed  average  as  follows,  compared  with  the 
averages  of  the  department  (his  included): 

Individual:  Memory,  poor;  business  papers,  44  per  cent;  bookkeeping  accuracy, 
36  per  cent;  fractions— speed  17,  enors  11. 

Department:  Memory,  Udx;  business  papers,  76  per  cent;  bookkeeping  accuracy,  73 
per  cent;  fractions — speed  36,  emxre  5. 

In  a  very  high-grade  and  carefully  selected  stenographic  department  one  girl  alone 
ahoiwed  the  following  comparison: 

Individual:  Words  per  minute,  15;  errors,  7. 

Department:  Words  per  minute,  49;  errors,  2. 

Another  individual:  Words  per  minate,  57;  erroTB,  none. 

One  higji  school,  at  the  head  of  the  list  on  the  bookkeeping  and  figure  tests,  had  18 
stenographers  out  of  30  who  were  below  the  standard  minimum  of  35  words  a  minute 
in  transcribing  shorthand  notes,  and  those  18  averaged  12  words  a  minute.  Another 
hig^  school  had  only  1  stenographer  able  to  reach  35  words  a  minute  out  of  20,  while 
another  had  only  5  out  of  19  who  were  not  above  35.  Another  high  school  had  none 
who  reached  the  35  word  minimum. 

It  seems  likely  (though  the  tests  were  not  wide  enough  to  prove  that)  that  cities 
have  their  Bui)erioritiee  and  weaknesses. 

Grammar-school  graduates  in  Chicago  show  a  knowledge  of  elementary  applied 
grammar  that  might  be  represented  by  16  per  cent — taking  the  hundred  who  came 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  prize  examination.  In  general,  however,  not  one  grammar 
school  graduate  in  ten  seems  to  have  any  real  knowledge  whatever  of  applied  grammar 
as  shown  in  choosing  the  right  form  when  the  right  and  wrong  are  given  on  points  of 
universal  application. 

It  appears  that  correspondence  is  taught  in  schools  only  as  a  matter  of  form.  The 
average  on  getting  the  facts  right  in  one  high  grade  correspondence  department  in  a 
business  house  was:  Good,  4.  Among  order  writers  and  similar  clerks  in  another: 
Good,  ^;  but  in  the  high  schools  it  was  poor,  2};  while  the  tact  among  the  business 
correspondents  was,  good,  4;  among  the  general  clerks,  good,  3};  and  in  the  schools, 
poor,  11;  and  the  form  and  correct  English  were  among  the  business  correspondents, 
excellent,  5;  among  the  general  clerks,  fair,  3;  and  among  the  schools  good,  4  plus. 

In  general,  however,  high-school  graduates  are  well  up  to  business  employees  of 
experience  in  most  subjects,  above  them  in  some,  and  inferior  only  in  the  matter  of 
making  errors.  All  they  need  is  levelling  up,  having  their  weaknesses  and  deficien- 
cies corrected,  just  as  the  employment  managers  need  to  even  up  their  force  by  drop- 
ping the  costly  inefficients. 

The  third  edition  of  the  National  Business  Ability  Tests  now  published  will  give 
on  the  record  blank  side  by  side  with  individual  markings  the  averages  of  grammar- 
school  graduates  under  the  head  of  grammar-school  education,  high-school  averages 
under  the  head  of  high-school  education,  and  business-houses  averages  under  the  head 
of  business  efficiency,  or  (minimums  that  seem  to  be  accepted  widely  as  standard); 
and  also  there  will  be  recorded  as  ''maximums"  the  averages  of  the  five  hignest 
(ffdier  than  the  one  highest,  who  might  be  a  genius  or  special  expert).  The  good 
employee  ought  to  have  a  record  somewhere  between  these  two,  and  the  business  man 
who  looks  over  the  individual  record  will  have  just  what  he  needs  for  comparison 
and  a  basts  for  forming  a  judgment.  While  the  averages  obtained  from  these 
4,000  tests  are  only  a  beginning,  and  year  by  year  may  be  expected  to  change  aa 
thousands  of  others  are  added,  the  fact  that  they  have  been  carefully  selected  as 
typical  and  all  freaks  have  been  thrown  out  and  all  doubtful  cases  makes  them  a  very 
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fair  workiag-basifi  for  a  beginning.  Fresh  tests,  closely  parallel  though  dilfereut.  will 
be  supplied  to  business  houses  that  join  our  organization,  and  employment  mana^rs 
will  be  a))le  to  see  at  a  glance  where  to  place  an  applicant  who  takes  them.  The  testa 
have  )>een  shortened  as  much  as  possible  while  still  preserving  the  proportionate 
ratings  pretty  closely,  and  can  be  given  in  2  to  30  minutes — all  for  any  one  kind  of 
applicant  Csay  a  stenographer,  tested  on  9  points)  in  about  an  hour  and  graded  in  10 
to  15  minutes.  (Any  good  clerks  can  easily  learn  to  give  the  tests  and  ako  to 
grade  them  ])y  the  key  with  speed  and  uniform  accuracy.) 

THE    100  PER   CENT   STAXDAIID. 

In  certain  things  su^-h  as  figuring,  spelling,  typewriter  operation,  filling  out  business 
papers,  filing,  and  copying,  the  business  world  demands  approximately  a  100  per 
cent  standard  of  arcurar'y,  while  the  S'  hools  have  a  tendency  to  operate  on  a  70  per 
cent  standard  appropriate  to  Latin  and  Greek  where  the  100  per  cent  standard  is  mani- 
festly impossible.  'I  ho  National  Business  Ability  Tests,  if  they  can  ])e  generally 
established  in  lousiness  oHKes  and  schools,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  s/hools  to  adopt 
tho  100  |x^r  <'ent  standard  in  some  such  matters  as  spelling.  Leonard  AjTes.  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  listed  all  the  words  in  2.000  business  and  professional 
letters  of  all  kinds,  and  finds  that  seven  eighths  of  all  the  words  used  are  contained  in  a 
list  of  542,  less  than  100  of  whir  h  pro)»ably  give  trouble  in  si)elling.  Obviously  ever>' 
school  can  teach  every  ])upil  to  spell  correftly  every  one  of  those  100  words.  R.  ('. 
Eldredge,  a  factory  manager  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  classified  all  the  words  in 
270  newspaper  articles  by  200  different  \\Titer8  and  finds  a  total  of  6,002.  some  of  which 
are  special,  many  of  which  are  common  and  easy,  and  about  1,200  of  which  may  need 
spelling  drill.  Even  those  1,200  may  be  mastered  practically  to  the  100  per  cent  point 
by  most  pupils  in  schools  if  they  will  concentrat-e  right  on  those  and  not  waste  their 
time  on  hundreds  of  other  words  that  probably  will  never  be  used  in  letter  writing 
at  all.  Prof.  W.  Franklin  Jones,  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  has  carried  out 
an  even  larger  experiment,  listing  the  words  in  some  15,000,000  words  of  composi- 
tion, and  finds  all  the  words  used  more  than  once  contained  in  a  list  of  4,532,  of  which 
about  1,000  require  si)ecial  concentrated  spelling  drill.  If  the  words  that  are  alwaj-B 
being  misspelled  can  be  mastered  by  every  one,  most  of  our  spelling  trouble  will 
disappear.  If  the  national  spelling  tests  are  taken  from  a  known  list  of  1,000,  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  thing  that  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  t^sta  and  get  jobs  will  master  prac- 
tically all  of  them. 

Whether  the  common  principles  of  punctuation  and  the  common  errors  of  grammar 
can  be  narrowed  down  into  a  few  pages  of  drill  that  can  be  mastered  to  the  100  per  cent 
point,  remains, to  be  proved:  but  if  anything  will  get  this  concentration  on  just  what 
the  business  men  require,  it  is  the  establishment  of  national  tests. 

Of  course  this  narrow,  specialized  proficiency  is  a  good  thing  only  in  a  few  certain 
lines.  In  other  directions  the  broad  power  to  think  in  a  clear,  businesslike  way  is 
far  more  important  and  more  difficult  to  develop;  but  the  practical  test  on  answering 
letters  ought  to  induce  schools  to  abandon  teaching  merely  the  external  forms  of 
letter  writing  and  give  some  attention  to  handling  human  nature  skilfully  and  accu- 
rately, putting  accuracy,  tact,  and  good  feeling  into  letters,  and  cultivating  the  large 
outlook  of  human  service  in  business. 

Give  young  prospective  employees  in  schools  and  in  business  something  definite  to 
work  for  in  order  to  get  the  good  jobs  and  the  good  pay,  and  they  will  promptly  concen- 
trate along  those  lines. 

Many  employers  have  been  extremely  discouraged  by  the  seeming  indifference  of 
their  own  employees  to  study  to  improve  themselves  and  so  fit  for  the  higher  positions 
and  higher  salaries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  8ul>stitution  of  definite  testa  for 
vague  promises  and  suspicion  of  favoritism  will  work  a  revolution  on  this  matter,  and 
employees  will  work  for  promotion  in  just  the  same  way  that  they  study  in  schools  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  first  positions. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORK  FOR  MEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  SAMUEL  MacCLINTOCK, 

Educational  Direcior,  LaSalJe  Extension  University ^  Chicago. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,'  pointing  to  the  success  of  a  number 
of  railroad  pr^dents,  and  reviewing  their  constant  habit  of  study  and  research, 
closed  with  this  significant  statement:  *' These  men  are  not  students  because  they  are 
presidents,  but  they  are  presidents  because  they  are  students." 

BUSINESS  DEMANDS  EXACT  KNOWLEDGE. 

Business  is  becoming  increasingly  more  exact,  more  scientific,  and  therefore  pro- 
fessional. JjObb  and  less  is  it  a  matter  of  guesswork  or  personal  opinion.  It  moves  in 
accordance  with  laws  and  principles,  causes  and  effects.  Knowledge  consequently 
becomes  indispensable  for  its  successful  conduct,  and  business  knowledge  becomes  a 
synonym  for  commercial  power.  This  is  just  as  true  in  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  the 
Argentine  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  hard-headed,  successful  business  man,  the  general  manager  of  a  laige  wholesale 
house  and  former  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  said  recently: 
'*  Experience  shows  that  the  man  who  knows  most  about  his  business  seldom  fails, 
and  the  man  who  knows  least  about  his  business  seldom  succeeds."  The  conclusion 
which  this  man  states  is  well  supported  by  an  analysis  of  Bradstreet's  statistics,  of 
business  failures.  These  statistics  show  that  a  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
in  general  and  of  the  particular  business  in  which  the  individual  had  been  engaged 
is  the  primary  reason  for  failure  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  we  find  a  due  appreciation  of  accurate,  scientific  knowledge  and  an  intelligent 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  any  given  business,  we  see  a  successful  and  profitable 
enterprise.  I  need  only  mention  the  United  States  Steel,  the  General  Electric,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  companies  as  striking  examples. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recently 
made  public  some  interesting  statistics  showing  that  there  are  about  250,000  business 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  banking,  railroad, 
and  public  utility  corporations.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  over  100,000,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third,  of  these  corporations  have  no  net  income  whatever; 
90,000  make  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  while  60,000— the  most  successful  ones— make 
$5,000  a  year  and  over.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  95  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
venture  in  business  fail? 

Turning  from  the  net  income  to  the  total  volume  of  business  done  by  these  corpora- 
tions, the  striking  fact  to  be  deducted  is  that  while  big  business  is  important,  it  forms, 
after  all,  but  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  trade  and  industry''  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  welfare,  the  success  of  the  smaller 
business  men  is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  big  corporations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  individual  business  men  and  corporations  are  coming  to  con- 
aider  the  training  of  their  staffs  as  one  of  their  most  vital  problems?  A  prominent 
xaiiroad  president  put  the  question  thus: 

"WTiat  troubles  me  most  is  the  question  of  promotion  of  men  to  subordinate  execu- 
tive positions.  I  don't  know  who  should  be  promoted  and  my  department  heads 
don't  have  the  proper  confidence  in  their  own  recommendations.  Can  you  suggest 
E  way  to  promote  men  intelligently?  " 

The  chief  engineer  of  a  great  manufacturing  company  expresses  himself  on  this  same 
matter  in  these  significant  words: 

"The  problems  of  the  immediate  future  will  create  demands  for  ability  beyond  the 
possibility  of  present  methods  to  supply.  *  *  *  The  time-honored  method  of 
waiting  for  executive  force  and  leadership  to  reveal  itself  in  the  ranks  has  produced 
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magnificent  men,  but  this  method  will  not  meet  the  great  need  now  coming  upon  us. 
It  is  inadequate.  It  will  result  in  a  fomine  of  leadership.  It  belongs  to  the  past  days 
of  relatively  small  things." 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Tndning  states  that 
inefficiency  in  American  industry  i^  not  due  chiefly  to  a  want  of  manual  dexterity,  but 
primarily  to  a  want  of  what  it  calls  ''industrial  intelligence." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  business  is  the  only  great 
occupation  which  a  man  can  enter  to-day  without  previous  special  preparation. 
No  one  can  become  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  an  architect— he  can  not  become  even  a 
stonemason  or  a  motorman  on  our  street  cars — ^without  some  previous  preparatioD» 
but  he  can  go  into  business  no  matter  how  inadequately  he  may  be  prepared  in  the 
science  of  business. 

After  entering  upon  his  business  career,  the  average  man  has  been  inclined  to  depend 
upon  his  own  personal  experiences  as  his  sole  means  of  advancement.  He  has  looked 
to  precedents.  He  has  tried  to  do  things  just  as  others  have  done  them.  This  is  much 
as  if  an  engineer  should  fail  to  make  use  of  the  tools  and  inventionB  of  science,  and 
depend  upon  his  own  naked  hands  for  accomplishing  the  arduous  work  in  which  he 
engages.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  but  is  frightfully  expensive.  Suppose  one 
should  try  to  become  an  electrician,  a  chemist,  or  a  doctor  by  the  process  of  try-and- 
&al— that  is,  by  personal  experience  alone.  Could  anything  be  more  costly,  more 
futile,  or  more  absurd?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  thousands  of  businesB  men  are  doing 
and  expecting  their  employees  to  do.  The  great  danger  of  personal  experience  alone 
is  that  it  is  made  up  of  mistakes  and  half-mistakes  as  well  as  of  sound  achievements. 
The  knowledge  which  comes  from  experience  alone  is  too  limited,  too  personal,  and 
comes  too  late  in  life  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  notable  achievements.  Henry  Ford 
was  right  when  he  said:  ''The  great  trouble  with  the  school  of  experience  is  that  the 
course  is  so  long  that  the  graduates  are  too  old  to  go  to  work." 

There  must  be,  and  fortunately  there  is,  some  more  direct,  more  scientific,  and  more 
economical  plan  by  which  every  man  who  will  may  gain  that  knowledge  and  insight 
into  business  which  makes  for  power  and  success. 

xrNivBBsrrr  schools  or  commerce  and  administration. 

The  belief  of  the  average  business  man  that  higher  education  has  nothing  of  a  dia 
tanctively  practical  character  to  offer  him  is  fast  disappearing.  The  modem  man 
is  demanding  more  and  more  of  our  educational  institutions  that  they  shall  not  give 
all  their  time  to  cultural  and  scientific  subjects  but  shall  study  business  as  a  field 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts. 

In  response  to  this  demand  of  modem  business  for  exact  knowledge,  a  number  of  our 
best  universities  have  established  within  the  past  few  years  special  schools  of  commerce 
and  administration  for  the  preparation  of  students  who  want  to  make  professional 
careers  in  business.  These  schools  now  study  and  teach  business  in  much  the  same 
way  as  coordinate  schools  do  engineering,  law,  or  medicine.  The  business  activities 
of  the  whole  country  and  even  the  whole  world  constitute  their  laboratory  and  provide 
material  for  their  teaching.  Their  aim  is  to  educate  in  the  broadest  sense — ^not  simply 
to  develop  skill  in  performing  the  routine  tasks  of  some  one  line  of  work.  They  explore 
the  fullest  limits  of  business  activity,  describe  its  operations,  analyze  its  achievements, 
and  draw  out  its  underlying  principles. 

To  acquire  such  information  and  to  cultivate  such  mental  qualities  is  a  splendid 
preparation  for  leadership  in  business.  The  schools  of  commerce  and  administration 
which  give  such  training  serve  primarily  the  men  and  women  who  look  forward  to 
executive  positions — ^who  have  the  brains  and  the  ambition  necessary  to  succeed,  and 
who  realize  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

It  is  such  knowledge  and  training  that  the  schools  of  commerce  and  administration 
have  to  offer  the  business  world .    It  is  a  valuable  training,  but  how  many  men  can  avail 
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themselves  of  it?  More  than  85  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  before  they 
are  16  and  nev^  do  any  systematic  studying  alter  that.  In  the  whole  United  States 
there  axe  only  22  definitely  organized  schools  of  commerce  and  administration.  The 
total  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  regular  classes  is  apparently  about  6,000. 
Gonsequently  this  course  of  training  is  only  for  the  favored  few — it  is  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  who  lack  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  academic 
preparation  needed  for  attendance. 

UNIVKRBITT  EXTENSION  DIVISIONS. 

Some  of  our  leading  universities,  recognizing  the  very  limited  numbers  which  they 
are  serving,  have  endeavored  to  extend  their  usefulness  to  those  who  can  not  come  to 
the  campus  by  taking  the  university  to  the  people,  at  least  within  their  own  States. 
Thus  they  endeavor  to  reach  the  people,  wherever  they  are,  who  seek  what  the  uni- 
venity  has  to  ofifer  and  make  available  to  them  the  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of 
research. 

This  extension  work  of  the  university  away  from  the  campus  is  carried  on  in  several 
irays,  the  chief  of  which  are:  (1)  classroom  instruction,  (2)  lectures,  and  (3)  above  all, 
correBpondeiice.  Classroom  instruction  is  not  essential  to  adults  who  know  how  to 
study  and  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  information.  The  inconvenience,  even  of  evening 
classes,  is  considerable,  and  most  adults  object  to  sitting  in  miscellaneous  groups, 
possibly  containing  employers  or  employees  or  business  rivals. 

The  second  method — evening  lectures— is  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  but  is  a  x>oor  means  of  carrying  on  systematic  instruction. 
Conespondence  work  renudns  as  the  chief  means  available  for  carrying  on  organized 
instruction  for  adults  engaged  in  business. 

The  first  advantage  of  the  correspondence  method  is  that  it  comes  to  the  student  at 
his  home,  office,  or  factory,  through  the  mails  and  at  his  convenience.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  textbooks,  lesson  assignments,  examination  papers,  and  prob- 
lems. The  student  sends  in  his  written  work  to  his  instructor,  who  criticises  it,  grades 
it,  and  returns  it  with  such  comment  and  suggestion  as  may  be  needed.  In  this  way 
the  student  goes  through  the  subject  in  orderly  fashion,  mastering  each  lesson  as  he 
goes  and  consulting  his  instructor  by  correspondence  if  serious  difficulties  arise. 

Correspondence  work,  when  well  conducted,  has  received  the  praise  and  encourage- 
ment of  many  of  our  most  progressive  and  open-minded  educational  leaders.  Thus 
the  late  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  said: 

"The  work  done  by  correspondence  is  even  better  than  that  done  in  the  classroom. 
The  correspondence  student  does  20  times  as  much  reciting  as  he  would  in  a  class  where 
there  are  20  people,  and  the  results  stay  with  him.'' 

That  this  is  true  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  successful  candi- 
dates which  correspondence  work  prepares  for  bar,  C.  P.  A.,  civil  service,  and  other 
competitive  examinations. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  having  corrospondence  departments  is  only 
32  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  approxi- 
mately 20,000,  including  the  large  number  taking  agricultural  work.  These  extension 
divisions  aro  engaged  in  teaching:  (1)  the  great  body  of  traditional  and  cultural  knowl- 
edge, (2)  the  history  and  development  of  present-day  institutions,  and  (3)  specialized 
technical  and  professional  groups  of  subjects,  such  as  business.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents thus  engaged  in  studying  business  subjects  is  certainly  not  moro  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  enrolled — a  mero  handful  of  all  those  in  business  who  could 
profitably  be  supplementing  their  personal  work  and  experience  by  this  broader 
knowledge  of  others.  Furthermore,  the  extension  divisions,  naturally  enough,  teach 
only  those  subjucts  which  are  taught  in  residence;  that  is,  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge — ^those  of  college  grades.  This  work  is  moreover  sometimes  limited  by 
formal  academic  requirements  and  is  frequently  planned  more  for  teachers  and 
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fltudents  looking  forward  to  academic  credits  for  their  studies  than  for  those  abeady 
actively  engaged  in  business. 

The  universities,  furthermore,  are  not  the  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  practical 
value  to  the  business  world  by  any  means.  Both  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments go  to  great  expense  to  collect  information  about  business  and  useful  for  business 
which  nevertheless  is  but  little  used.  Take  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  our 
Federal  Government,  for  example.  It  is  run  at  an  expense  of  approximately  $15,000,- 
000  a  year.  It  collects  and  prepares  statistics  of  great  value,  yet  Mr.  Fahey,  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  this  information  is  ever  made  available  for  practical  use. 

The  distribution  of  knowledge  is  as  great  a  social  and  economic  need  as  is  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths.  In  many  departments  of  study  immense  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  while  in  others  our  existing  knowledge  has  been  worked 
over,  classified,  and  better  organized.  Not  to  make  all  this  available  to  the  lai^gest 
number  of  people  possible  means  a  great  social  loss.  **0n  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  people,"  said  Webster,  *' rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions." 

CORREePONDENCE   SCHOOLS. 

The  demand  for  practical  business  training  and  the  inability  of  the  established 
elucational  institutions  to  supply  it  have  led  to  the  founding,  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools  operating  on  a  commercial  basis  and  en- 
d  savoring  to  supply  the  want. 

There  are  possibly  over  one  hundred  such  schools  in  existence  to-day.  Most  of  them 
are  poorly  organized  and  poorly  conducted,  and  have  but  a  limited  enrollment.  Their 
flexibility  and  also  their  nonacademic  character  are  shown  by  the  subjects  they 
propose  to  teach.  One  offers  instruction  in  wrestling,  another  in  auctioneering, 
auother  in  well-drilling,  others  in  motoring,  tree  surgery,  and  hairdressing.  One  claims 
to  teach  "French  in  thirty  days,"  another  ''chiropody  in  six  weeks  without  entrench- 
ing on  your  spare  time,"  while  still  another  offers  to  teach  "journalism  while  you 
wait."  Such  "schools"  have  no  more  relation  to  the  able  and  successful  correspond- 
ence schools  than  the  little  one-horse  colleges  scattered  throughout  the  countrj''  here 
and  there,  calling  themselves  "universities,"  have  to  Harv^ard,  Cornell,  and  Chicago. 

The  reputable  correspondence  schools  use  university  extension  methods  in  sup- 
plying, at  a  relatively  small  cost,  practical  training  of  a  vocational  character  to  all 
adults  who  desire  to  learn  something  worth  while,  wherever  they  may  live  and  what- 
ever their  previous  education. 

Over  300  different  subjects,  including  the  mechanical  trades,  professions,  arls, 
sciences,  languages,  and  business  subjects,  are  being  successfully  taught  to-day  by 
the  correspondence  schools.  Their  text  material,  lessons,  quizzes,  examinations,  and 
practical  problems  are  often  prepared  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense,  by  busi- 
ness and  professional  authorities  of  the  highest  rank.  Such  material  is  characterized 
by  clearness,  simplicity,  directness,  and  comprehensiveness.  It  must  give  the  student 
all  the  information  he  needs  for  mastering  the  subject  in  the  shortest  length  of  time 
possible.  One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  the  high-grade  character  of  many 
of  the  special  textbooks  prepared  by  correspondence  schools  for  their  own  work  is  the 
fact  that  these  same  texts  are  extensively  used  by  resident  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  high-grade  correspondence  school,  the  instruction  staff  likewise  is  made  up 
of  well-trained  specialists,  alert  to  see  that  each  student  gets  along  well  in  the  s^'stem 
and  to  give  him  such  supplemental  help  as  he  may  need.  The  instruction  is  thus  not 
only  of  a  high  character  on  its  formal  side,  but  is  personal  and  inspirational  as  well. 
Correspondence  work,  when  thus  conducted,  is  well  planned,  systematically  organ- 
ized, and  professionally  administered.  The  big  schools,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  operation,  can  conduct  their  work  on  a  plane  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  majority 
of  resident  schools. 
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The  pedagogy  of  correspondence  study  is  absolutely  sound.  The  student  takes 
the  training  along  with  his  daily  work  at  the  very  time  when  he  needs  it  most,  thus 
happily  combining  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  subject.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
himself  alone  and  in  writing,  thus  making  for  exactness.  He  is  neither  hurried  nor 
retarded,  nor  is  he  abashed  by  having  to  confess  his  limitations  before  others. 

The  only  education  of  real  value  is  that  which  teaches  the  student  to  think  clearly 
and  to  grasp  the  reason  for  any  line  of  action,  to  know  the  *' why  "  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  the  *'  how.*'  This  the  correspondence  instruction  is  well  fitted  to  do, 
both  because  the  student  is  a  grown  man  or  woman  realizing  the  worth  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  because  of  the  methods  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work.  It  is  because 
they  can  learn  while  continuing  to  earn  that  most  students  are  able  to  do  work  by 
a»rrespondence. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  modern  extension  university  confines 
its  work  solely  or  exclusively  to  formal  instruction.  In  addition  to  such  work  it  does 
a  highly  useful  part  through  its  consulting-service  department.  It  collects  data  upon 
current  topics  and  developments  in  its  various  fields  of  instructions.  It  may  have 
EQ  able  staff  of  specialists  in  its  several  lines,  such  as  traffic,  banking,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  organization,  and  accounting,  who  render  confidential  personal  and 
bunnesB  reports  to  its  subscribers  through  these  channels.  Thus,  such  an  institu- 
tion becomes  a  veritable  clearing  house  for  business  information. 

The  correspondence  schools  are  distinguished  from  extension  divisions  of  the 
resident  universities  primarily  by  being  private  enterprises.  They  are  conducted  to 
make  a  profit  by  rendering  a  service  worthy  of  the  fees  charp:ed  and  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  something  which  the  other  educational  agencies  do  not  supply. 

METHODS  USED  TO  SECURE  BUSINESS. 

They  employ  both  solicitors  and  advertising  and  use  all  the  recognized  business 
methods  of  securing  enrollments.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  students  come  from 
high-grade,  successful  men  who  know  the  advantages  of  supplementing  their  daily 
work  and  experience  by  a  comprehensive  coiuBe  of  practical  training  covering  the 
whole  field  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Some  of  their  enrollments  come,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  easy-going,  incredulous,  or  unambitious.  In  order  to  make  him  who 
is  asleep  take  notice,  the  advertisement  must  paint  a  picture  of  success — money, 
p<)sition,  power.  The  picture  must  be  drawn  in  such  bold,  striking  colors  as  to  make 
many  stop  and  think,  who  would  otherwise  pass  by  unheeding.  This  is  the  justifica- 
tion offered  for  much  of  this  commercial  type  of  advertising,  namely,  that  it  is  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  an  admittedly  desirable  end.  The  good  correspondence 
schools  have  in  their  files  abimdant  evidence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  aroused  and  who  speak  often  with  gratitude,  sometimes  pathetic,  of 
this  as  the  only  opportunity  that  ever  came  to  them  in  life  of  escaping  the  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  its  consequences. 

KEEPING  FAITH   WITH  THE   PEOPLE. 

The  correspondence  school  must  judge  rightly  as  to  what  the  people  want  in  suffi- 
ciently large  numbers  to  make  a  commercial  success  of  its  enterprise  and  must  supply 
the  service  which  it  agrees  to  give  if  it  wishes  to  continue  in  business.  The  majority 
of  students  pay  for  their  courses  in  small  installments  of,  say,  $5  or  $10  a  month, 
stretching  over  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  year^.  If  the  school  does  not  give  rea- 
aonably  good  service  and  thus  convince  its  students  that  it  is  living  up  to  its  part  of 
the  contract  it  can  not  collect  its  installments  without  more  expense  than  the  amount 
involved.  Furthermore,  a  school  which  does  not  play  fair  with  the  public  plays  a 
losing  game  and  soon  drops  out. 
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STATE  EDUCATION  POR  ADULTS. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  State  ought  to  provide  free  education  to  all  who  want 
itr-'adults  as  well  as  minors.  Perhaps  so,  but  let  us  not  foiget  that  this  would  involve 
an  enormous  increase  in  taxation,  and  that  public  schools  are  not  yet  ready  to  supply 
the  practical  business  education  demanded.  Furthermore,  you  can  give  instruction 
away  but  you  can  not  give  education.  The  very  process  of  paying  for  the  training 
which  he  takes  makes  the  average  person  much  more  appreciative  of  it  than  he  would 
otherwise  be.  The  profits  which  the  correspondence  school  makes,  as  compared 
with  other  competitive  business  enterprises,  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
work  is  carried  on  and  the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  public. 

TRAINING  FOR  EZBCUTIVB   WORKERS. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  training  for  those  in  executive  work  which  is  being 
offered  by  the  extension  method.  By  an  executive  I  mean  any  person  who  perfoncs 
work  requiring  the  exercise  of  judgment  for  the  direction  of  work  performed  by  oihezB. 
Thus  not  only  the  chief  executive,  but  every  department  head  or  subordinate  to  whom 
discretionary  power  and  responsibility  have  been  delegated,  is  performing  executive 
functions.  The  efficiency  of  an  institution  is  not  measured  solely  by  the  brain  power 
of  the  president  or  general  manager,  but  by  the  combined  product  of  the  minds  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  establishment. 

A  good  executive  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  judge,  plan,  and  execute.  Sound 
business  judgment  is  the  result  of  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  a 
decision.  The  man  who  knows  does  not  have  to  guess.  Modem  business  is  fast 
developing  beyond  the  point  where  an  executive  in  making  his  decisions  can  trust  to 
luck,  hoping  he  will  guess  right  in  61  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cases.  The  exercise  of 
executive  power  requires  broad  knowledge  because  the  executive  is  dealing  with  forces 
rather  than  with  things  or  people.  Every  business  factor  must  be  considered  in  its 
proper  relation  and  proportion.  Suppose  seven  factors— A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G — are 
involved  in  a  given  business  proposition.  The  executive  who  knows  the  exact  value 
of  each  factor  and  the  interaction  of  all  these  factors  can  make  a  sound,  dependable 
decision,  while  if  he  does  not  understand  the  significance  of  every  element  in  the 
equation,  his  decision  becomes  at  best  a  guess. 

This  illustration  shows  what  a  certain  business  man,  holding  a  really  responsible 
position,  meant  when  he  said,  speaking  from  his  own  experience:  "A  big  business 
problem  isn*t  really  a  big  problem — it*s  just  a  collection  of  little  problems." 

That  the  executive  and  near-executive  and  would-be  executive,  and  all  those  who 
carry  on  the  administration  of  business,  need  systematic,  organised  training  in  busi- 
ness to  supplement  their  daily  work  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by  shrewd  leaders  in 
business.    Frank  A .  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  says: 

''The  changed  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  modem  business  have  united  to 
demand  men  with  a  training  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever  needed  before  as  the 
successful  commercial  leaders  of  the  future.  That  general  training  can  not  be  had  in 
the  highly  specialized  process  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office.  The  practical  school 
of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a  teacher  of  general  prin^ples.  *  *  *  The  time 
has  passed  when  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  master  the  details  and  theory  of  a  business 
by  merely  doing  his  duty  faithfully  from  day  to  day.  No  longer  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  rise  to  the  top  in  commerce  or  industry  without  bringing  to  the  task  a  determination 
to  employ  his  leisure  time  in  the  acquisition  of  special  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  his 
business." 

Likewise  a  recent  writer  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says:  "There 
will  soon  be  small  place  in  the  business  world  for  either  the  ignorant  man  or  the  man 
who  knows  only  the  mle  of  thumb." 

Now  what  are  these  business  subjects  that  such  a  generally  trained  man  should  be 
acquainted  with?    I  shall  group  the  big,  fundamental,  underlying  divisions  of  busi- 
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neoB  into  five  clasBes — I  mean  such  operations  as  are  common  to  every  line  of  busineflB» 
whether  in  North  America,  Central  America,  or  South  America.  These  five  classes 
of  operations  are:  (1)  producing,  (2)  financing,  (3)  marketing,  (4)  transporting,  and 
(5)  accounting.  Underlying  these  operations  common  to  every  line  of  business  are 
certain  subjects  vitally  essential,  and  any  successful  business  course  must  be  built 
upon  them. 

PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS. 

Taking  up  now  the  production  end  of  business,  we  find  the  chief  problems  to  be 
those  of  organization  and  management.  One  needs  to  know  something  of  the  advan- 
tages of  individual  proprietorship,  partnership,  joint  stock  companies,  corporations, 
holding  companies,  and  other  forms  of  associative  business  effort.  After  these  ques- 
tions have  been  settled,  there  remain  questions  of  internal  administrative  organization. 
When  shall  he  use  line,  staff,  functional,  or  committee  organization?  To  what  extent 
are  standardization,  time  studies,  and  other  efficiency  methods  practicable?  Wliat 
shall  be  the  system  of  wage  payments?  WTiat  is,  for  example,  the  Halsey  Premium 
System  or  the  Emerson  Efficiency  System?  Upon  all  such  matters  the  business  man 
can  be  systematically  informed  through  the  extension  method  of  instruction. 

FINANCING. 

Under  financing,  the  business  man  needs  to  know  efficiency  methods  of  raising  and 
handling  capital.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  use  banking  services  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  needs  to  know  something  of  the  higher  business  forces  which  operate  in 
investment  and  speculation.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  interpret  business  and  bank- 
ing statistics,  foreign  trade  developments,  and  other  great  forces  which  govern  the 
''ups  and  downs''  of  business. 

MARKETINQ  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  profitable  marketing  and  distribution  of  his  goods  is  one  of  the  ever-present 
problems  of  the  individual  merchant  or  manager.  The  subjects  of  advertising,  sales- 
manship, sales  administration,  retail  merchandising,  and  credits  and  collections  are 
all  so  closely  interwoven  with  marketing  that  every  keen  business  manager  should 
know  all  that  modem  research,  investigation,  and  experience  have  brought  to  light. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC. 

Transportation  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  Freight  classification,  weighing, 
packing,  and  miscellaneous  means  of  reducing  freight  charges,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
handling  freight  claims,  using  transit  privileges,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
transportation  and  traffic  are  being  taught  successfully  by  the  extension  method. 
likewise,  the  subject  of  ocean  traffic  and  foreign  trade,  export  procedure  in  regard 
to  packing,  routing  of  shipments,  consular  invoices,  custom-house  regulations,  clas- 
sification of  commodities,  financing  of  foreign  shipments,  and  the  use  of  foreign 
agents  are  all  presented  so  that  the  small  manufacturer  or  distributor,  as  well  as  the 
big  one,  may  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  and  develop  profit- 
able customers  in  Guatemala,  Quito,  and  Caracas. 

ACCOUNTING  AND  OFFICE   MANAQEMENT. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  successful  work  by  the  correspondence  method 
is  in  connection  with  the  accounting  and  office  management  side  of  business.  The 
most  modem  and  efficient  methods  of  organizing  the  office,  laying  out  the  different 
divisions,  standardizing  the  work,  keeping  the  records,  as  well  as  teaching  soimd 
principles  and  modem  practices  of  accounting  are  all  being  successfully  taught  by 
this  means. 

The  foregoing  strictly  business  subjects  may  well  be  supplemented  by  a  group 
dealing  with  the  most  fundamental  subject  in  business,  namely,  the  man  himself, 
his  personal  efficiency,  and  mental  power. 
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Take  business  psychology,  for  example.  The  late  Prof.  William  James  demon- 
strated very  clearly  that  the  average  man  has  great  powers  which  ordinarily  are 
unused.  The  psychological  laboratory  has  revealed  a  lot  of  practical  information 
about  our  mental  make-up  and  habits  of  extreme  importance.  A  thorough,  searching 
self-analysis,  based  upon  such  information  as  is  now  available,  often  reveals  personal 
inefficiency  and  weaknesses  which  proper  exercise  of  care  will  overcome.  The 
extension  university  thus  takes  the  work  of  such  eminent  psychologists  ajs  professors 
MOnsterberg  and  Scott,  for  example,  and  makes  that  knowledge  available  in  under- 
standable form,  with  either  personal  or  business  applications. 

Reviewing  such  a  work  on  "Business  Psychology,"  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  a  distinguished  writer  says:  "The  publishing  of  such  a  prac- 
tical and  thoroughly  scientific  text  is  indicative  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  modem 
correspondence  school . '  * 

THE  CON8TBUCTIVE  CREDFT  MAN. 

Let  me  point  out  the  importance  of  such  business  training  by  analyzing  the  work 
of  certain  positions  ordinarily  considered  highly  technical  and  specialized  in  their 
scope.  The  credit  man,  for  example,  who  has  a  working  knowledge  of  accounting, 
business  law,  principles  of  finance,  price  tendencies,  business  cycles,  purchasing,  the 
psychology  of  debtors,  effective  correspondence,  advertising,  and  retail  merchandis- 
ing is  a  truly  constructive  factor  in  his  firm,  increasing  business  rather  than  restricting 
it.  He  is  in  a  position  to  give  intelligent  advice  to  customers  in  trouble  and  thu3 
bring  them  back  on  their  feet  and  retain  them  as  profitable  customers  of  the  house. 

THE   BANKER. 

The  banker  who  understands  all  these  principles  and  knows  the  business  prob- 
lems of  his  clients  becomes  a  much-sought-after  business  counselor  in  his  commu- 
nity. His  efficiency  as  a  banker  increases  many  fold.  Specialization  in  finance, 
plus  breadth  of  business  grasp,  measures  his  true  ability  sb  a  banker. 

THE   BUSINESS-TRAINED  ACCOUNTANT. 

The  business-trained  accountant  who  hsB  a  deep  insight  into  problems  of  law, 
organization,  production,  selling,  and  office  management  is  incalculably  more  valu- 
able to  a  concern  than  he  who  simply  understands  the  principles  of  debits  and  credits. 

THE   ENGINEER. 

The  engineer  or  skilled  mechanic  who  is  trained  only  in  the  science  of  his  work 
and  not  in  the  art  of  management  rarely  finds  his  opinions  called  for  by  the  president 
or  board  of  directors.  Once  he  has  acquired  this  broader  business  knowledge  in  addi- 
tion to  his  technical  skill,  he  becomes  an  invaluable  man  in  the  counsels  of  his  concern. 

THE   GENERAL  MANAGER. 

But  it  is  to  the  general  manager  or  chief  executive  that  this  broad  business  knowledge 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  whether  he  controls  the  destiny  of  his  own  business  or 
that  of  the  largest  corporation.  By  means  of  such  knowledge  he  gains  a  broader  \-iew 
of  business  management  and  operation,  strengthens  his  business  foresight,  assumes 
greater  initiative,  and  is  able  to  make  better  ute  of  the  talents  and  machinery  at  his 
disposal.  Such  knowledge  keeps  him  from  developing  a  one-sided  business,  top- 
heavy  in  production,  selling,  financing,  or  some  other  division.  He  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  all  departments  because  he  has  a  knowledge  of  business  as  a  whole.  He  ac- 
quires an  analytical  grasp  in  handling  large  masses  of  detail,  recognizing  instantly 
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what  is  of  major  importance  and  what  of  minor  importance.  He  becomes  an  educated 
man  with  large  conceptions  and  a  broad  outlook.  Efficient  as  he  may  be,  he  knows 
there  are  ways  in  which  others  have  surpassed  him  and  that  any  clear-thinking,  keen- 
minded  business  man  can  use  or  adapt  to  his  own  advantage  the  identical  working 
plans,  methods,  and  experiences  which  have  brought  success  to  others.  Like  the  expert 
chess  player,  he  sees  instantly  the  far-reaching  effect  of  every  move  made  by  himself 
or  his  competitors,  and  he  knows  how  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions. 

A  business  education  of  this  practical  type  develops  a  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles,  keenness  of  observation,  breadth  of  view,  and,  abpve  all,  the  power  to 
think  and  arrive  at  sound  conclusions.  The  big  significanc  e  of  such  practical  training 
is  being  perceived  by  some  of  our  ablest  railroad  and  industrial  managers.  President 
Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  recently  wrote  regarding  such  training:  "Your  enterprise 
has  my  entire  approval  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  if  opportunity  offers. " 
The  traffic  commissioner  of  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club  says:  '*I  confess  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  some  of  the  information  which  has  been  eo  clearly 
set  forth  in  many  of  yoiur  publications,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  general 
knowledge  of  rate  conditions  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  certain  documents  either 
were  or  had  been  in  existence.  If  I  can  find  your  works  valuable,  then  tho^e  who  have 
not  had  as  much  experience  as  I  certainly  ought  to  find  them  more  valuable." 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  systematic  extension  study  gives  a  man  a  more 
comprehensive  and  better  rounded  out  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  principles  that 
make  for  business  success  than  can  be  gotten  from  personal  experience  alone  or  from 
any  bit-or-mtss  system  of  unorganized  reading.  Systematic,  organized  business 
knowledge  makes  a  salesman  out  of  a  clerk,  a  merchant  out  of  a  storekeeper,  a  producer 
out  of  a  credit  man,  and  a  business  general  out  of  a  manager.  That  it  pays  goes  without 
Baying.  American  industry  has  advanced  in  character  and  efficiency  because  cor- 
respondence schools,  though  only  in  their  infancy,  have  developed  the  study  habit  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  throughout  the  country.  University  ex- 
tension work  is  truly  one  of  the  biggest  ideas  in  modem  education  and  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  plans  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  adult  workers  in  all  lines  of  industry. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  carrying  on  such  work  the  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, of  Chicago,  with  over  30,000  student-suhscribcr:*,  and  other  such  institutions 
are  rendering  to  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  the  cause  of  general 
education  and  efficiency,  a  distinctly  val\iable  service. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  to  this  effect  the  words  of  a  distinguished  author,  teacher, 
and  industrial  engineer  of  national  reputation: 

"High  as  you  have  set  the  standards  for  each  function  in  business  and  business 
organization,  these  standards  are  reached  in  some  particulars  by  certain  progressive 
concerns.  They  would  be  reached  in  many  more  particulars  and  by  many  more 
firms  if  a  better  way  were  more  generally  known,  as  I  believe  will  be  made  known  by 
your  splendidly  conceived  course. " 


THE  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE. 

By  JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON, 

Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of  Comnierce  Accounts  and  Finance. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  with  its  modem  business  course  and  service, 
was  founded  in  1909.  As  dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  I  had 
been  receiving  for  many  years  frequent  requests  for  help  and  advice  from  ambitious 
young  business  men  who  could  not  attend  a  university  school  of  commerce.  Some 
wanted  instruction  by  correspondence.    Others  sought  advice  with  regard  to  the  best 
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literature  on  buainess.  All  seemed  to  realize  that  big  businesB  had  brought  with  it 
problems  which  an  untrained  mind  could  not  solve.  These  inquiries  showed  a  genu- 
ine demand  throughout  the  country  for  scientific  education  in  the  field  of  busineeB; 
New  York  University  was  unable  to  satisfy  such  a  demand.  Without  a  sufficient 
endowment  it  could  not  undertake  the  maintenance  of  a  correspondence  school. 

Talking  one  day  with  my  old  friend,  President  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  about  the  education  and  training  for  a  business  career,  I  told  him 
about  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  for  some  sort  of  reading  courses  in  busLness 
which  a  man  could  carry  on  at  home.  He  at  once  suggested  that  a  group  of  businesB 
men  and  college  prof^sors  should  get  together  and  do  something,  and  he  offered  to 
cooperate.    Then  was  bom  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

A  number  of  us  in  New  York  consulted  on  the  subject.  We  collected  the  inquiries 
which  had  been  coming  to  us  during  preceding  years  and  analyzed  them  carefully. 
Questionnaires  and  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  buBinees 
and  educational  world,  and  from  their  replies  we  collected  a  variety  of  suggestions. 
The  work  could  be  carried  on  most  successfully,  it  was  decided,  if  organized  afi  a 
business  corporation,  as  in  that  way  it  could  be  beet  managed  and  financed.  While 
the  idea  was  not  primarily  to  make  money,  the  best  results  were  anticipated  from  an 
organization  so  developed  that  the  corporation  could  be  reasonably  certain  of  making 
a  fair  return  on  the  necessary  capital  invested.  That  decision  has  proved  to  have 
been  a  wise  one,  for  the  work  of  the  institute  has  been  carried  on  in  a  more  effective 
way  than  would  have  been  possible  under  any  other  form  of  organization. 

When  it  came  to  the  decision  as  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  carried  on  it  was  deemed 
best  that  it  should  follow  very  closely  the  material  and  method  of  resident  university 
work.  University  schools  of  commerce  had  already  secured  the  approval  of  practical 
men  who  were  cordially  cooperating  with  them.  In  fact,  nearly  every  such  faculty 
consisted  to  some  extent  of  men  who  were  giving  their  major  time  to  business  activities 
and  were  teaching  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  as  much  for  the  pleasure  afforded  as  for 
any  financial  reward.  Other  business  men  were  in  touch  with  the  development  of 
the  work,  and  some  were  demanding  that  they  be  put  in  touch  with  the  information 
which  was  being  developed  in  these  schools. 

It  was  evident  that  the  chief  need  was  not  for  miscellaneous  reading  but  for  an 
organized,  logical  statement  of  the  basic  principles  on  which  successful  American 
business  is  founded.  The  extensive  correspondence  referred  to,  together  with  our 
own  experience,  offered  a  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  plan  a  nonresident  reading 
and  study  course  in  business  subjects.  After  nearly  two  years  of  hard  preparatory 
work  in  determining  methods  of  operation  and  in  writing  the  various  kinds  of  material, 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  was  formally  established. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  outline  for  you  the  purpose  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
It  is  not  a  correspondence  school.  It  gives  no  diploma  and  no  certificate.  Its  aim 
is  to  supply  a  reading  course  which  shall  parallel  the  work  in  the  various  university 
schools  of  commerce  and  shall  be  conducted  along  the  same  i>edagogical  methods, 
flo  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  that  in  absentia.  Appealing  as  it  did  to  men  of  a  mature 
type,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the  work  along  lines  distinctly  different  from  any- 
thing ever  tried  before. 

The  policy  of  the  institute  management  has  always  been  to  encotirage  enrollments 
only  from  those  who  are  prepared  to  use  the  course  and  service  to  their  advantage. 
In  the  main  such  men  fall  into  two  groups:  First,  those  who  are  already  executives 
or  in  semiexecutive  positions,  or  those  who  have  the  education  to  be  in  line  for  such 
a  position;  and,  second,  men  holding  highly  specialized  positions  who  should  be  in 
line  for  work  of  a  more  general  character.  Among  the  latter  are  mainly  technical 
men,  specialty  salesmen,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  institute  was  organized  there  have  been  enrolled  about  35,000  active, 
ambitious,  energetic  men.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  age  of  a  sub- 
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scriber  is  about  32  yean  and  the  average  salary  about  $2,650.  A  large  percentage  are 
college  graduates,  though  a  college  training  is  not  an  indispensable  qualification. 
Men  of  i^ility  and  ambition  who  have  enough  serious  purpose  to  be  willing  to  spend 
a  portion  of  their  spare  time  in  reading  and  thinking  about  business  problems  are 
those  to  whom  its  appeal  is  made. 

In  planning  the  material  of  the  course  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  really  only  four  fundamental  activities  in  every  business — ^producing,  marketing, 
financing,  and  accounting.  The  principles  underlying  these  activities  are  funda- 
mental and  apply  in  all  lines  of  business.  Young  men  frequently  come  to  me  with 
the  suggestion  that  their  business  is  "different"  or  that  accounting  for  a  retail  store 
Ib  different  from  the  plan  of  accounting  taught  in  the  school  of  commerce.  They 
betray  their  inability  to  get  down  to  bedrock  thinking.  AU  businesses  have  their 
points  of  difference,  just  as  every  man  has  an  individuality  of  his  own,  but  we  all 
know  that  human  nature,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  same  in  all  of  us.  In  a  like  sense, 
all  business  moves  along  the  same  lines.  One  who  really  understands  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounting  can  apply  them  as  easily  to  a  country  store  as  to  a  manufac- 
toring  conpem. 

The  broad  principles  of  modem  business  science,  therefore,  apply  throughout  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  thoroughly  accounting  or  marketing  or  any  other 
fpedal  division  in  which  one  may  be  working.  The  big  problem  in  business  to-day 
18  to  develop  the  executive,  and  the  first  lequisite  of  the  man  who  guides  a  modem 
business  organization  is  that  he  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  all  divisions  of  his  business.  Even  if  a  person  be  working 
entirely  within  one  division,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  broad  training.  No  matter 
how  cleverly  a  marketing  or  an  accounting  problem  may  be  met,  a  solution  which 
affects  unfavorably  any  other  phase  of  the  business  is  wdrse  than  useless. 

Therefore  the  plan  for  the  modem  business  comibq  and  service  is  premised  upon 
the  fact  that  every  executive  and  every  man  who  expects  to  forge  ahead  in  business 
must  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  a  business. 
Nothing  essential  should  be  omitted,  nor  is  there  room  for  the  inclusion  of  anything 
foieign. 

The  modem  business  course  and  service  seeks  to  supply  to  the  young  man  who  does 
not  find  it  convenient  to  take  up  work  in  residence  at  one  of  the  university  schools 
of  commerce  an  opportunity  to  get  this  broad  training  for  executive  work.  Hence 
the  institute  provides  for  its  subscribers  a  reading  course  paralleling  a  university 
school  of  commerce  course  imder  the  guidance  of  an  active  staff  of  business  men  and 
professional  teachers.  It  also  supplies  in  the  form  of  printed  talks,  lectures,  and 
pn>blems  as  nearly  as  possible  instmction  similar  to  that  given  in  college  classrooms. 
Furthermore,  it  offers  the  free  services  of  its  staff  in  the  reviewing  of  problems  and  in 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  subscribers  themselves  seek  light  upon. 

As  in  most  efBdent  organizations,  there  is  an  advisory  group.  In  a  military  organ- 
ization you  would  call  them  the  general  staff.  We  csJl  them  the  advisory  councU, 
ftv  that  name  seems  to  explain  exactly  their  function.  They  have  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  institute.  No  important  move 
of  any  kind  is  made  without  the  sanction  of  this  advisory  council.  The  body  is 
composed  of  tlie  following  gentlemen  beside  myself: 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  John  Hays  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  mining  engineer.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  poUtical  science,  New  York  University. 

It  consists,  therefore,  of  two  university  educators,  one  biuoker,  one  mining  engineer, 
and  one  organizer  of  large  business  enterprises.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  member  of 
the  council  because  he  is  sincerely  interested  in  promoting  business  education. 
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The  active  work  of  the  institute  is  carried  on  by  a  staf!  of  31  men.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  members  of  the  faculties  of  umversity  schools  of  commerce.  Each  man  is 
a  specialist  who  in  some  one  business  subject  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority. 
Furthermore,  every  one  of  them  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  guarantee 
his  practical  sense  and  good  judgment.  Many  of  them  give  a  part  of  each  day  to  busi- 
ness practice  as  well  as  to  university  teaching. 

The  special  lecturers  are  business  men  of  high  standing,  who  have  given  part  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  written  lectures  specially  prepared  for 
the  course.  They  are  selected  for  their  conspicuous  ability  to  develop  some  particular 
point  in  the  course  from  their  own  successful  experience. 

To  carry  on  such  a  business  as  we  have  in  the  institute,  we  need  a  laige  and  effi- 
cient office  force.  This  consists  at  present  of  about  250  people,  among  whom  we  have 
a  considerable  contingent  of  specially  trained  young  college  graduates,  who  are  doing 
clerical  work  and  preparing  to  take  the  places  of  staff  members  later.  Every  young 
man  has  a  definite  goal  and  a  definite  line  of  development  and  promotion  toward 
that  goal. 

Finally,  as  the  modem  business  course  and  service  must  be  properly  explained  to 
business  executives,  we  have  a  marketing  organization,  composed  laigely  of  coll^;e- 
bred  men  who  themselves  are  well  trained  in  business.  We  sometimes  call  them  our 
traveling  professors,  and  really  they  are  that.  As  local  representatives,  they  keep 
in  touch  with  our  subscribers  and  cooperate  with  them  most  effectively. 

So  much  for  the  personnel  of  the  institute.  The  working  equipment  is  similar  to 
to  that  of  a  university  school  of  commerce,  except  for  the  additional  machinery  for 
handling  students  by  mail  instead  of  in  person.  We  have  our  own  library  and  librae 
rians,  but  we  go  further  than  any  university  school  of  commerce  in  the  collection  of. 
material.  From  the  very  first  the  institute  has  maintained  a  research  department 
for  the  collection  of  fresh  data  with  regard  to  business  methods  and  practices.  The 
primary  pmpose  of  this  department,  of  which  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  is  active  head, 
is  to  keep  the  institute  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard  to  business  methods.  This  we 
must  do  to  carry  on  our  course  and  service  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  successful  business 
executives  in  our  large  and  up  to  date  corporations.  Such  men  soon  detect  pretense 
and  theorizing.  We  must  know  exactly  how  business  is  being  conducted  in  our  large 
corporations.  Around  Dr.  Jenks  we  have  a  group  of  men  trained  to  get  facts  and  use 
them. 

Of  several  other  functions  of  our  research  division  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  I 
am  bringing  it  up  here  to  show  you  how  we  went  about  preparing  the  material  of  the 
course,  for,  first  of  all,  in  our  work  we  needed  a  specially  planned  series  of  text  books. 
We  could  not  use  the  regular  college  texts.  They  are  made  for  youths  in  their  teens 
and,  as  a  rule,  make  no  strong  appeal  to  business  men. 

As  soon  as  we  had  decided  what  subjects  to  include  in  the  course  we  had  to  work 
out  in  a  general  way  the  method  of  treatment  of  each  subject,  and  then  find  a  man 
broad  enough  and  unbiased  enough  and  practical  enough  to  develop  it  in  that  way. 
We  had  no  idea  how  large  a  task  we  had  undertaken  until  it  was  imder  way.  In  genend 
we  secured  the  services  of  professors  in  xmiversity  schools  of  commerce — ^Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Northwestern,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  University  and  ethers,  but  we  had 
to  make  sure  that  such  teachers  were  men  who  at  the  same  time  had  had  bufiineee 
experience  and  who  were  in  close  touch  with  business. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  volume  in  the  series  been  issued  than  there  came  a  request 
from  universities  for  copies  for  their  class  rooms.  While  the  books  had  been  planned 
primarily  as  part  of  a  nonresident  reading  course,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  or 
more  of  the  volumes  is  in  use  to-day  in  forty  universities  in  this  coimtry  and  Canada. 

The  text  volumes  form  the  backbone  of  the  course.  They  bring  to  the  reader  a 
survey  of  business  principles  from  the  executive's  point  of  view.  For  you  must  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  training  accountants  or  advertising  men  or  hankers:  we  are 
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tnining  men  to  broaden  out  through  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  modem  busineflB, 
ind  to  become,  first  of  all,  better  department  heads  by  knowing  the  relation  of  their 
departments  to  others  in  the  business.  From  that  it  is  a  natural  step  to  general  execu- 
tive VM-k. 

In  the  development  of  our  text  volumes  another  problem  arose.  We  needed  a 
different  treatment  of  cost  accounting  for  the  business  man  from  that  suitable  to  teach 
young  men  in  the  university  how  to  become  cost  accountants.  We  needed  a  book 
for  executives  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  supervise  a  cost  department  and  what  to 
expect  from  it,  and  for  department  heads  who  needed  a  general  knowledge  of  cost 
methods  even  though  they  need  never  do  cost  work.  We  worked  over  the  subje(  t 
thoroughly  and  came  upon  the  work  which  Prof.  Kimball  of  Cornell  had  done  with 
the  Genend  Electric  Co.,  and  other  concerns  of  similar  standing.  We  prevailed  upon 
Prof.  Kimball  to  prepare  our  material  in  this  section  of  the  cotubo.  In  this  way  we 
have  developed  each  section,  and  for  each  we  have  selected  a  man,  the  beet  we  could 
find,  to  handle  the  subject.    These  men  and  a  few  others  compose  our  staff. 

In  order  to  induce  the  so-called  "tired  biisiness  man  "  to  follow  the  coiurse  system- 
atically and  keep  on  following  it,  it  was  necessary  that  all  material  be  written  in  simple 
and  interesting  English.  Now  that's  a  hard  job,  especially  for  a  collie  professor. 
If  any  of  you  have  ever  tried  to  write  scientifically  and  simply  at  the  same  time,  you 
know  the  problem.  But  I  believe  we  have  succeeded.  At  least  our  subscribers  tell 
08  we  have. 

We  have  tried  to  make  each  volume  self-contained.  For  this  leason  we  have  left 
out  bibliographies;  for  oxir  people  want  us  to  tell  them  the  whole  story,  rather  than 
to  tell  them  half  and  then  refer  them  to  other  books  for  the  remainder.  Each  volume 
is  carefully  indexed  and  contains  a  set  of  quiz  questions,  each  referring  to  a  similarly 
numbered  paragraph.  These  are  for  use  in  testing  the  readers  grasp  of  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time  the  mechanical  features  have  not  been  overlooked.  The  books  are 
printed  from  a  special  type,  large  enough  for  easy  reading.  In  every  way  we  have 
tried  to  anticipate  and  overcome  himian  inertia,  and  bring  the  subscriber  a  maximum 
from  his  reading. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  divided  into  the  following  nineteen  heads: 
I.  Economics  of  business.  II.  Organization.  III.  Management.  IV.  Marketing 
methods.  V.  Salesmanship.  VI.  Advertising.  VII.  Correspondence.  VIII. 
Credits.  IX.  Trafiic.  X.  Actoim ting  practice.  XI.  Auditing.  XII.  Cost  finding. 
XIII.  Corporation  finance.  XIV.  Banking  principles  and  practice.  XV.  Foreign 
exchange.  XVI.  Investment  and  speculation.  XVII.  Insurance.  XVIII.  Real 
estate.    XIX.  Commercial  law. 

But  the  texts  are  not  the  whole  of  a  college  or  of  a  nonresident  reading  course.  If 
we  are  to  follow  pedagogical  methods  developed  in  resident  work,  we  need  to  got 
8omethii^  to  take  the  place  of  the  instnictor.  Now  what  are  the  instructor's  Umc- 
tions?  First  of  all,  in  assigning  reading  en  a  topic  he  gives  an  informal  talk  on  it. 
Next  he  takes  up  some  special  p^iiit  and  eliiborates  on  it.  At  the  end  of  each  section 
through  quizzes  and  examinations  he  test^  the  students  understanding  of  the  subject 
and  his  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  in  the  solution  of  definite  problems.  Finally,  he 
stands  ready  to  assist  the  young  man  in  case  he  has  trouble  in  getting  things  clear  in 
his  mind. 

In  planning  the  modem  business  course  and  service  we  arranged  for  a  staff  to  do 
these  very  things  in  connection  with  the  subscriber's  reading  of  the  textbooks  of 
the  course.  First,  we  prepared  a  series  of  informal  talks  of  16  to  20  pages  each.  They 
introduce  the  subscriber  to  the  reading  in  the  texts  just  as  the  college  teacher  out- 
lines the  reading  for  his  students.  But  we  go  a  step  farther  than  he,  for  we  illustrate 
some  of  the  principal  points  through  actual  cases  in  story  form.  The  talk  has  a  further 
purpose,  for,  being  interesting  in  itself,  it  serves  to  whet  his  appetite  for  the  reading. 

Next  we  send  him  regularly  also  another  type  of  printed  pamphlet,  which  wo  call 
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a  lecture.  This  corresponds  to  the  college  professor's  elaboration  of  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  each  assignment  of  reading.  Like  the  talk,  it  differs  from  a  lecture 
given  to  the  college  student  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  business  executive 
who  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  field,  and  comes  in  printed  form  rather 
than  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  series  of  lectures  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  plan. 
They  are  intended,  first,  to  show  how  practical  men  have  actually  applied  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  the  modem  business  course  and  service;  second,  to  give  further 
information  as  to  large  and  highly  developed  business  concerns  and  their  methods; 
and  third,  to  bring  subscribers  into  close  touch  with  a  wide  circle  of  representative, 
successful  men  of  affairs. 

The  other  necessary  unit  is  the  test  of  one's  reading.  The  simple  question  of  mem- 
ory is  taken  care  of  through  the  quiz  questions  in  each  text  volume,  and  that  test  the 
subscriber  must  apply  himself.  The  bigger  job  is  the  test  of  his  understanding  of 
the  principles  developed  in  the  course  and  of  his  ability  to  use  them  in  actual  busi- 
ness cases.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  series  of  business  problems  in  printed  form. 
The  first  one,  for  instance,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  first  section  of  the  text  in 
economics,  which  treats  of  the  economics  of  production,  and  in  connection  also  with 
the  corresponding  talk  and  lecture.  The  latter  is  on  the  subject  of  the  essentials  of 
a  successful  enterprise,  and  elaborates  on  a  point  in  the  early  chapters  on  economics. 
The  first  problem  takes  up  an  actual  case  of  a  problem  which  arose  in  a  well-known 
cement  concern,  involving  their  decision  on  the  building  of  a  branch  plant  at  a  dis- 
tant point.  The  problem  is  stated  fully  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  and  instructions  are 
given  to  work  up  a  business  report  based  upon  the  facts  stated  and  the  principles 
developed  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  course.  A  subscriber  sends  his  solu- 
tion, and  receives  in  return  a  letter  of  criticism  and  suggestion  from  a  staff  member, 
together  with  a  review  of  the  problem. 

The  series  of  text  volumes  are  sent  immediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  an  enroll- 
ment. And  let  me  say  right  here  that  not  every  enrollment  offered  is  accepted. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  positively  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated  or  well 
enough  trained  in  the  school  of  experience  to  get  satisfactory  results,  we  do  suggest 
to  a  considerable  number  of  young  and  immature  men  that  they  satisfy  their  needs 
in  other  ways.  If  a  young  man  can  readily  enter  resident  work  at  a  university  school 
of  commerce  we  urge  him  to  do  so,  for  we  realize  the  limitations  in  our  method.  When 
applicants  need  more  general  education  we  frankly  tell  them  so.  We  can  not  afford 
to  accept  the  enrollments  of  any  who  can  not  use  the  modern  business  course  and  serv- 
ice satisfactorily,  and  we  do  not  do  so. 

Every  fortnight  for  two  years  the  subscriber  receives  by  mail  a  group  of  pamphlets 
consisting  of  the  talk  and  either  a  lecture  or  a  problem.  The  mere  receipt  of  the 
material  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  regular  and  systematic  reading.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  so  far  as  possible  keep  in  personal  touch  with  our  subscribers. 
As  already  noticed,  our  field  representatives  who  take  enrollments  are  permanent 
members  of  their  communities,  and  take  occasion  to  drop  in  on  their  subscribers 
occasionally. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  on  the  initiative  of  the  staff.  In  addition  to 
answering  the  inquiries  which  come  to  us  regarding  troublesome  points  in  one's  read- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  reviewing  the  problems,  an  obligation  rests  on  the  institute 
to  keep  after  the  subscriber  as  other  things  begin  to  crowd  out  his  time  for  reading, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  follow  the  course  systematically.  We  assume  this  obligation 
cheerfully,  and  every  little  while  we  check  up  each  subscriber's  progress  and  write 
hiifl  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  help  each  person  in  applying  the  fundamental  principles 
developed  in  the  course  to  his  own  work  and  we  stand  ready,  therefore,  to  assist  him 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions.    But  obviously  some  of  his  questions  will  be  such  as 
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require  confltructiTe  work  and  frequently  research  work.  To  handle  these  cases  our 
rPBcmrch  division  has  prepared  a  series  of  constructiye  reports  on  the  most  commonly 
occuniog  quesdons— such  questions,  for  instance,  as  the  development  of  a  cost 
acoountiiig  system  for  a  pubUc  utility  company,  or  a  detailed  plan  for  the  oiganiza* 
tion  ol  a  credit  department  in  a  small  bank.  These  reports  are  complete  with  forms 
and  other  illustiutions,  and  show  how  a  particular  problem  has  been  worked  out  in 
the  light  of  principles  developed  in  the  course. 

The  ideal  is  to  help  our  subscribers  get  the  fundamental  principles  so  clearly  in 
n£nd  that  they  can  solve  their  own  problems.  That  is  real  teaching.  By  means  of 
helpful  letters  of  criticism  and  suggestion  and  by  means  of  these  detailed  constructive 
reports  we  can  point  the  way,  show  how  it  should  be  done,  and  furnish  detailed  help 
as  weU. 

Sometimes  the  subscriber  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  organization  to  solve  his 
pfioblems,  even  with  such  help,  and  wishes  the  continued  assistance  of  an  expert  or 
group  of  experts.  So  many  requests  have  come  to  us  to  undertake  such  work  that  the 
research  division  is  now  prepared  to  accept  contracts  of  this  sort  from  busineaB  houses. 
This  work  is  outside  the  regular  coiuise  and  service,  but  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
stafif  and  the  same  equipment  are  used  for  both.  A  considerable  number  of  such  jobs 
have  been  completed  recently.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  development  of 
simple  sales  plans  to  the  reorganization  of  business  policies  and  methods.  Inci- 
dentally the  information  gathered  in  such  work  is  of  great  value  in  connection  with 
the  regular  course  and  service. 

For  those  subscribers  who  have  completed  their  two-year  course  of  reading  we  have 
established  the  continued  course  and  service.  A  small  fee  entitles  them  to  continue 
th^  relations  with  our  service  department,  which  has  so  frequently  proved  of  assist- 
ance to  them.  It  entitles  them  to  receive  our  modem  business  supplement,  whose 
purpose  may  be  described  as  an  interpretation  of  current  events  m  the  business  world 
in  the  light  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  course.  While  principles  do  not  change 
their  application  does.  The  supplement  ^rves  to  exhibit  the  modem  instances  of 
old  principles  and  to  furnish  a  survey  of  the  publications  of  greatest  value  to  the 
buonees  man.  It  is  issued  quarterly  to  the  subscribers,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
is  also  given  in  bound  form,  uniform  with  the  modem  business  service.  Through 
this  continued  course  and  service  the  older  subscribers  keep  in  touch  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  institute  and  are  in  a  position  to  seciure  new  reports  and  lectures. 

I  am  reminded  that  many  of  my  hearers  are  from  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been,  so  busy  taking  care  of  the  development  of  the 
institute  here  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  much 
toward  introducing  its  work  in  othw  coimtries.  However,  I  was  much  gratified  to 
leam  a  few  days  ago  that  we  have  reached  out  with  our  message  to  a  goodly  number 
in  the  island  countries  near  by.  I  find  we  have  240  subscribers  in  Porto  Rico,  110  in 
Cuba,  177  in  Hawaii,  and  241  in  the  Philippines.  So  far  in  Mexico  we  have  only  24, 
and  in  South  America  about  the  same  number.  But  we  have  under  consideration  a 
plan  of  broadening  out  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  development  of  our  organi- 
sation and  ere  long  some  of  you  from  South  America  will  begin  to  hear  of  the  modem 
businesB  course  and  service  from  the  keen  yoimg  business  executives  of  your  home 
cities. 

Although  the  institute  is  only  six  years  old  as  a  definite  idea,  it  is  to-day  recognized, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  as  a  real  force  in  the  upbuilding  of  bigger  and  better  busineas. 
Its  soccesB  is  evidence  that  the  idea  back  of  itr-to  train  men  for  broad  executive 
responsibility— is  sound  and  timely. 

I  am  proud  and  glad  that  fate  has  let  me  be  a  university  teacher,  and  I  am  equally 
glad  and  proud  that  she  has  let  me  have  a  part  in  the  development  of  this  new  kind 
ol  a  university— the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
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COMMERCIAL  PREPARATION  THROUGH  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

By  LEE  GALLOWAY, 

ProfenoT  of  Commerce  and  Industry  ^  New  York  University  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

THE   NEW  COMMEHCIAL  ERA. 

Society  in  the  past  was  so  anxious  to  provide  itself  with  productive  equipment 
that  it  quite  overlooked  the  atmosphere  in  which  individuals  worked.  As  a  society 
we  have  dug  through  many  strata  and  reached  new  levels  and  until  very  recently 
we  have  been  employed  in  trying  to  dig  out  new  economic  efficiencies  with  the  same 
old  educational  equipment  which  was  better  suited  to  other  times  and  conditions. 
The  technical  education  which  established  a  science  of  law  in  the  place  of  petti- 
fogging, a  science  of  medicine  in  place  of  quackery,  and  a  science  of  engineering  in 
the  place  of  the  earlier  rule  of  thumb  methods  has  proved  its  worthiness  and  woven  itself 
into  our  educational  curriculums.  The  world  is  well  settled  in  its  attitude  toward 
the  necessity  of  these  subjects  and  is  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  pedagogical  attack; 
but  in  fitting  itself  for  efficient  legal,  political,  and  economic  control  in  so  far  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  society  has  paid  little  professional  attention  to  its  commercial 
development. 

The  great  field  of  distribution  which  has  grown  up  in  an  infinitely  complex  manner 
to  care  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  of  the  mill,  of  the  mines,  and  so  on,  with  which 
the  engineer  provided  us,  has  been  left  unattended.  Men  have  gone  into  commercial 
activities  with  little  preparation  or  none  except  as  a  few  rule-of-thumb  methods  were 
doled  out  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  apprenticeship.  Relatively  few  years  ago  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  thorough  scheme  of  commercial  education  would  have  failed. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  commercial  era  and  it  is  permeated  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  public  service. 

Although  commerce  has  been  the  greaf  spreader  of  democratic  principles  and  the 
commercial  relations  between  different  countries  were  the  means  of  breaking  down 
trade  barriers  and  the  like,  yet  the  institution  of  commerce  itself  was  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  the  democratic  ideas  which  were  disseminated  by  its  agency. 

ADVANTAGE- OF  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL  FOR  COMHERCIAL  TEACHINO. 

To  establish  a  course  of  commercial  instruction  that  will  prepare  the  student  tech- 
nically and  professionally  and  that  will  endow  him  with  the  ideals  which  make  for 
business  ethics  is  the  problem  not  only  of  the  public  school,  business  college,  com- 
mercial high  school  and  university  but  of  the  great  employing  corporations  aa  well. 
The  corporation  is  beginning  to  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility  in  fitting  men 
to  serve  the  public  more  efficiently  as  salesmen,  financiers,  accountants,  office  em- 
ployees and  the  like. 

The  corporation  school  has  this  one  thing  greatly  in  its  favor~4t  undertakes  not  only 
training  for  real  business,  but  it  affords  besides  the  opx)ortunity  of  experience  on  the 
firing  line  in  contact  with  the  real  work  and  real  buaineBS  men.  The  corporation  school 
means  specialization  in  a  particular  branch  of  commercial  or  industrial  life  and  is 
fruitful  because  its  students  get  actual  experience  in  connection  with  their  training, 
because  they  are  constantly  in  a  position  to  test  theory  in  practice,  and  because  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  interpret  their  practical  experiences  in  the  larger  light  of  the 
experience  of  their  masters  in  a  given  field. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COURSES. 

Broadly  speaking,  commercial  education  as  given  by  corporation  schools  may  be 
classified  under  two  main  headings:  1.  Salesmanship  courses;  2.  Greueral  office  work, 
including  accountancy. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  students  in  the  corporation  schools  are  in  most 
cases  adults  and  that  in  the  methods  of  teaching  must  be  employed  adult  psychology 
and  adult  points  of  view.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  merely  to  make  more 
efficient  industrial  ntiachines  by  functional  training,  but  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
ia  also  an  important  consideration. 

It  most  further  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics, personal  hygiene,  and  rest  periods,  these  will  not  necessarily  make  employees 
more  efficient  as  workers.  It  is  definite  training  for  the  work  that  counts.  No  matter 
how  well  groomed  and  well  fed  and  well  exercised  the  girl  behind  the  counter  may 
be,  her  selling  ability  is  the  thing  of  first  interest  to  the  firm  and  she  may  not  have  the 
slightest  vestige  of  it,  although  she  may  be  strong  and  wholesome.  She  needs  to  be 
taught  how  to  sell. 

Salesmanship  courses  include  the  following  subjects:  1.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
and  the  competitor's  product.  2.  Personal  methods  of  selling.  3.  Business  policies. 
4.  Business  English.  5.  Advertising  methods.  6.  Study  of  market  distribution  (pro- 
posed and  not  yet  adopted).    7.  Economics.    8.  Organization  and  management 

I.  Knowledge  of  the  Product. 

Id  studying  the  product,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
product.  In  some  of  the  corporation  selling  schools  this  constitutes  the  only  course 
of  study.  The  amount  of  time  given  to  it  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  months  and  even 
years.  The  purpose  of  studjing  the  product  in  selling  schools  differs  from  that  of  the 
apprenticeship  schools  in  that  the  student  does  not  learn  how  to  make  the  product 
but  must  understand  its  structure  with  a  view  to  making  sales.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing the  structure  of  gloves  will  vary  decidedly  from  the  method  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  make-up  of  an  expensive  Uluminating  apparatus.  In  the  former  case  a^few 
lessons  on  leather,  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  their  characteristics,  the  method  of  cutting 
and  sewing  gloves  will  most  likely  be  enough,  while  the  illuminating  installation 
would  need  to  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  production  of  light,  diffusion,  the 
comparative  value  of  various  illuminants,  distribution  and  illumination  curves,  . 
structure  and  functions  of  the  eye,  and  so  on.  The  girl  who  stands  behind  the  counter 
selling  lace  will  need  to  approach  the  study  of  her  product  in  quite  a  different  way 
than  the  man  who  is  to  sell  industrial  machines  and  who  must  understand  the  details 
of  engine  construction  thoroughly. 

The  study  of  the  competitor's  product  is  important  in  that  the  argtiments  that  the 
competitor  uses  may  be  answered  or  overcome.  What  are  the  inherent  qualities  of  his 
goods?  How  do  they  compare  with  the  goods  the  salesman  represents?  What  indi- 
viduality has  each?  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  purchasing  one  in  preference 
to  the  other?  How  do  they  compare  in  price?  To  what  particular  class  of  people 
would  either  appeal?  These  are  important  questions  nowadays.  Intense  compe- 
tition makes  it  necessary  that  not  even  comparatively  unimportant  points  be  over- 
looked when  trying  to  arouse  desire  for  a  particular  article  of  sale. 

HOW  KNOWLEDGE   OF  ITS  PBODUCT  IS  TAUGHT  BY  NORTON  GRINDING  CO.,   OF 

WORCESTER,  UA8S. 

As  the  sales  work  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.  depends  on  engineering  ability,  it  is 
Decessary  that  the  salesmen  have  a  th<Hrough  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  their 
products  are  manu&ctured  and  how  they  are  used .  Most  of  these  salesmen  are  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  or  technical  schools  and  have  a  foirly  good  basis  for  this  specialized 
study  of  the  product.  The  course  lasts  about  two  years  and  the  time  is  spent  entirel  y 
in  the  various  shops  and  office  departments  of  the  works.  Knowledge  of  the  product 
is  the  only  course  given. 

During  the  first  t.  eek  the  men  are  taken  through  the  various  departments  where  they 
observe  closely  the  different  methods  of  manufacture  in  use  for  different  products  and 
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then  write  a  report  on  what  they  have  Been.  Next  comee  shop  work,  operating  cylin- 
drical, surface,  and  internal-grinding  machines  and  inspecting  work  done  by  grinding. 
They  also  inspect  machines  as  they  are  being  assembled.  This  is  followed  by  six 
weeks  in  the  truing  and  bushing  room,  where  the  wheels  are  finished  ready  for  testing 
and  inspecting.  From  the  packing  room  they  go  to  the  stock  room,  the  drafting  depart- 
ment, the  mechanical  laboratory,  the  cost,  order,  credit,  publicity,  refractory,  and 
other  departments,  all  the  time  under  the  supwision  of  the  foremen  who  instruct  the 
salesmen  in  the  various  different  technical  processes.  In  the  stock  department  a 
general  review  is  given  and  a  comprehensive  examination  is  taken  to  show  how  much 
has  been  mastered  up  to  that  point.  No  classroom  work  is  done.  It  is  all  actual 
laboratory  and  shop  work.  No  textbooks  are  used.  The  educational  department  ia 
directly  responsible  to  the  general  manager,  but  there  ia  an  advisory  committee  con- 
oisting  of  eight  officers  of  the  company  and  heads  of  departments.  Within  the  depart- 
ment there  is  the  general  division  of  educational  work,  correspondence  supervision, 
and  in  a  formative  stage,  the  employment  division.  The  head  of  the  education  depart- 
ment is  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school  with  experience  in  manufacturing  and  office 
work  and  also  in  professional  teaching.    The  assistants  are  all  from  the  shops. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Co.  has  a  review  course  for  the  salesmen  on  the  road  at  the  home 
office  each  year  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  men  go  over  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  office  methods  again  just  as  the  prospective  salesmen  do  except  that  the 
course  is  very  much  cut  short.  Each  man  has  an  opportunity  to  try  out  the  various 
things  which  he  has  seen  done  in  his  territory,  and  a  few  days  are  spent  in  the  experi- 
mental laboratories.  This  sort  of  review  nuakes  the  men  competent  to  advise  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  proper  wheels  for  various  purposes. 

II.  Personal  Selling. 

Not  only  is  the  technique  of  the  goods  taught  for  the  sake  of  sales  alone,  but  tech- 
nique is  taught  in  connection  with  the  wants  of  the  public.  There  has  been  a  change 
from  the  policy  of  caveat  emptor  and  salability  depending  on  price  to  the  policy  of 
''the  public  be  pleased"  and  ''the  public  must  be  served." 

The  courses  which  take  up  the  question  of  personal  salesmanship  may  be  divided 
up  as  follows: 

1 .  The  selling  process  proper,  which  is  the  development  of  a  sale  beginning  with 
the  preparation  for  the  interview  with  the  prospective  customer  and  ending  with  the 
order  for  the  goods. 

2.  The  study  of  the  prospective  customer;  his  personal  characteristics  and  how 
to  appeal  to  them. 

3.  The  psychology  of  gaining  attention  and  interest. 

4.  The  demonstration  propw;  how  to  present  the  goods  in  a  favorable  way;  how 
to  offer  convincing  arguments. 

5.  Essential  physical  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  salesman. 

6.  The  ethics  of  business. 

PERSONAL  SALESICANSHIP  TAUGHT  BT  THE  FIRST  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

In  the  first  corporation  school  personal  salesmanship  only  was  taught.  This  school 
was  founded  about  20  years  ago  by  the  National  Cash  Beglster  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Its  first  session  was  attended  by  the  various  salesmen  who  had  been  called  in  to  the 
home  office  to  talk  over  the  methods  they  employed  to  make  sales.  One  of  their 
number  who  had  met  with  particular  success  in  selling  told  his  method  verbally. 
His  plan  was  written  out  by  a  stenographer  and  a  "primer"  was  produced  which 
contained  various  talking  points  for  the  sale  of  the  cash  register.  Each  man  was  asked 
to  memorize  the  primer.  Many  of  the  men  rebelled  at  first,  and  the  management 
found  it  advisable  to  let  it  go  for  a  time.  But  by  getting  the  best  salesmen  to  make  a 
personal  demonstration  of  their  methods  of  selling  at  occasional  gatherings,  most  of 
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the  rebelliouB  aalesmen  were  induced  to  use  the  primer.  Crude  fts  the  method  was, 
the  results  showed  that  it  was  worth  while. 

Fn»n  this  simple  b^nniog  has  grown  up  a  variety  of  sales,  office,  and  accounting 
adiools  within  many  corpwations.  The  National  Cadi  Register  Ce.  has  evolved  quite 
a  complicated  course  of  study  and  training  for  its  employees,  as  have  many  other  large 
companies. 

The  prospective  salesmen  are  selected  by  the  district  sales  managers.  They  are 
tzied  out  in  the  field  for  three  or  six  months  or  a  year  and  if  they  seem  to  be  fitted 
for  the  business  they  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Three  sessions  are  held  each  year. 
Each  class  is  limited  to  about  50  men.  It  lasts  five  weeks.  The  student's  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  company.  Personal  selling  methods,  business  policies,  and  adver- 
tifling  receive  attention. 

Every  two  weeks  a  meeting  of  the  district  managers  is  called.  For  a  few  hours 
different  selling  probltems  are  discuaed  in  detail. 

BesideSi  there  are  poet-graduate  courses  for  the  men  who  have  had  the  preliminary 
training  in  salesmanship.  These  meet  occasionally  under  a  competent  instructor 
and  take  up  the  finw  points  of  salesmanship,  management,  and  business  policies. 

The  "owl"  classes  are  held  several  evenings  a  week  in  the  winter  months  and  in 
these  the  office  workers  are  given  an  insight  into  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  selling 
00  as  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  vision. 

III.  Business  Poucibs. 

The  purpose  of  teaching  business  policies  which  usually  include  the  history  of  the 
factory  or  store  and  so  on,  as  well,  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  merchandise  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  concern.  No  matter  whether  the  sales  person  be  a  book  agent  who  travels 
bom  place  to  place,  one  who  sells  pianos,  automobiles,  or  power  engines,  or  simply 
one  who  stands  behind  the  counter  to  sell  writing  paper  and  calling  cards,  each  one 
of  these  constitutes  the  great  connecting  link  at  all  times  between  the  store  or  factory 
and  the  buying  public  and  the  demeanor  of  each  one  of  these  means  to  the  customer 
the  character  of  the  firm  represented.  If  the  sales  people  are  competent,  courteous, 
and  obliging,  the  store  or  foctory  assumes  these  characteristics.  Incompetence, 
diecourtesy,  and  lack  of  cooperation  are  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  a  business  and 
no  modem  concern  that  wishes  to  be  successful  neglects  the  teaching  of  the  policy 
of  proper  standards  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  customers.  One  way  of  instilling 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  salespeople  to  qualify  in  this  way  is  to  get  them  interested 
in  the  store  or  whatever  business  it  may  be  in  an  inspirational  way.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  manager  or  some  other  officer  who  is  well  qualified  to  do  this. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  with  their  thousand  stores,  which  is 
taught  in  its  various  store  schools,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

*'  Our  first  consideration  is  for  the  consumer,  for  on  his  continuing  goodwill  depends 
our  existence. 

''Our  next  consideration  is  for  our  employees,  for  we  are  dependent  on  them  for 
keeping  the  consumer's  goodwiU. 

"We  keep  driving  home  to  our  sales  people,  'Look  after  the  consumer  first,  last, and 
all  the  time.  Do  this  faithfully,  make  his  interest  your  first  interest  and  the  com- 
pany's interest  will  take  care  of  itself.' 

"Every  customer  who  enters  our  stores  is  doing  us  a  very  great  favor  and  we  mufift 
give  him  the  best  service  to  make  sure  he  wiU  come  again." 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  teaches  business  policy  to  its  employees  under  the  name 
of  "Policies  and  organization  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co."  Twenty-six  lectures 
covering  a  period  of  seven  months  are  given  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments. 
Written  examinations  foUow  and  certificates  with  gradings  are  issued. 

Some  of  the  topics  are  as  follows:  The  commercial  man's  need  for  the  rules  governing 
electric  installations;  organization  and  scope  of  the  contract  and  inspection  depart- 
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ment;  the  relation  of  the  auditor  to  contracts  and  credits;  keeping  pace  with  the  public ; 
cooperation  v.  competition;  the  education  of  employees;  the  company's  methods  of 
handling  complaints;  organization  and  scope  of  the  contract  and  inspection  depart- 
ments; the  operating  department;  the  value  of  full  and  correct  original  inforznatiaii; 
the  relation  of  the  district  office  to  the  general  office  and  the  public;  commercial 
engineering;  advertising  by  mail;  educational  requirements  in  modem  industry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  oiganization  and  management  are  included  and  the  course 
is  far  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  department  stores  and  retail  concerns  ^irhicli 
make  cooperation  and  courtesy  the  chief  subject  of  consideration. 

The  Larkin  Co.  teaches  its  policy  in  its  office  manuals  here  and  there  as  follows: 

*' Your  slogan  to-day,  to-moiiow,  and  at  all  times  should  be,  'service  to  the  customer, 
loyalty  to  Larkin  Co.' 

''No  matter  how  irritable  the  customer  may  be  or  in  what  a  disagreeable  manner 
she  may  express  himself,  do  not  allow  it  to  affect  the  tone  of  your  letter  in  the  least 
degree.    Maintain  a  high  standard  of  dignity  at  all  times. 

"The  customer  is  always  right  imtil  it  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  she  is 
wrong,  and  then  you  must  use  the  greatest  diplomacy  in  presenting  the  facts  to  her. 
You  must  not  contradict,  criticize,  or  antagonize  her  in  any  respect. 

"Remember  that  your  promise  to  a  customer  is  the  Larkin  Co.'s  promise,  and  one 
should  never  be  made  unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  fulfilled.  A 
broken  promise  always  hurts  and  it  robs  us  of  the  customer's  confidence. 

"Remember  that  a  busy  customer  does  not  care  to  wade  through  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion, the  chief  asset  of  which  is  flowery  language.  She  wants  plain  facts  and  you 
must  give  them  to  her  in  as  simple  and  comteous  a  manner  as  possible." 

IV.  Studt  of  English. 

As  the  salesman  is  in  personal  touch  with  individuals  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  the  mastery  of  the  means  of  expression  is  one  of 
his  most  important  accomplishments.  The  requirements  of  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
force  are  essential  in  business  language  and  the  corporation  school  properly  provides 
a  place  for  it  in  its  curriculum.  A  saleman's  effectiveness  is  greatly  enhanced  if  his 
vocabulary  is  laige  enough  so  that  he  can  convey  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  that  he 
intends  to  express  to  his  hearer.  In  business  dealings  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
words  mean  the  same  things  to  both  parties.  The  simplest  sale  is  a  contract  and  the 
first  essential  of  a  contract  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties.  Accu- 
rate language  promotes  undenrtandings  and  assists  in  creating  a  favorable  impression 
at  every  point  of  contact  between  individuals. 

Larkin  &  Co.  issue  these  instructions  in  the  office  manual:  "Call  everything  by  its 
right  name.  'When  you  mean  a  catalogue,  don't  call  it  printed  nuitter;  or  if  you  are 
writing  about  a  chair,  don't  call  it  a  rocker.  Your  style  of  letter  writing  will  be  dis- 
tinctly your  own  and  no  one  will  interfere  with  it,  as  originaHiy  is  desired .  However, 
the  Larkin  Co.  prefers  the  simple,  easy,  conversational  style.  This  can  be  acquired 
by  carrying  on  an  imaginary  conversation.  All  meaningless  and  time-worn  expres- 
sions used  by  the  average  business  house  must  be  eliminated  from  our  letters.  Don't 
use  borrowed  phraseology." 

Correct  spelling,  too,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  salesmanship,  whether  it  be  in  mak- 
ing out  an  ordinary  sales  slip  for  a  retail-store  order,  or  in  writing  out  a  collection  or 
sales  letter,  an  order  for  wholesale  goods,  or  an  application  for  a  position.  If  addresses 
are  misspelled,  time  is  lost  in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
results.  No  business  house  can  afford  to  have  its  representatives  careless  in  the 
matter  of  spelling. 

English  is  taught  in  the  corporation  schools  by  different  methods.  It  may  consist 
simply  of  a  few  lectures  or  occasional  short  concrete  talks  on  common  errors  in  speech 
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or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  course  on  ''Effective  speaking  and  correspondence, "  as 
illostrated  by  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  Some  houses  issue  a  brief  manual  to  their 
sales  people  telling  them  what  and  what  not  to  say  in  dealing  with  customers. 

V.  The  Study  op  Adyebtisiko. 

Very  few  corporations  have  thus  far  established  courses  or  methods  of  teaching 
advertifling  proper.  But  as  advertising  is  so  closely  allied  to  selling,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  a  place  in  corporation  schools  before  very  long,  especially  in  the  selling 
sdbools,  inasmuch  as  cooporation  between  the  selling  and  advertising  departments  is 
absolutely  essential. 

VI.  The  Study  of  Market  Distribution. 

The  study  of  market  distribution  is  equally  as  important  as  the  study  of  the  product. 
TVhat  sort  of  people  buy  the  goods?  \^liere  do  they  live?  Under  what  conditions 
do  they  live?  What  can  they  afford  to  pay?  Will  tiie  product  be  sold  locally  or  all 
over  the  country  or  even  abroad?  Wbat  is  the  total  consumption  of  your  kind  of 
product?  How  is  the  desired  market  reached?  Are  your  goods  sold  directly  to  the 
consumer  or  to  a  jobber  or  a  retailer?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  to  be 
worked  out. 

VII.  Economics. 

The  subject  of  economics  undoubtedly  forms  the  culmination  of  a  commercial 
course  of  study.  It  might  be  called  the  philosophy  of  business.  No  abstract  princi- 
ple need  be  presented;  concrete  questions  may  begin  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wage- 
eamer  to  certain  economic  principles  which  will  greatly  enlighten  him  to  the  point 
of  teaching  him  to  get  the  large  ^iew  point  of  business  policy  and  how  to  weigh  prin- 
ciples and  actions  in  the  light  of  fundamental  laws.  "T\Tiy  do  you  work?  "  may  lead 
to  other  questions  and  considerations  such  as  desire  for  food,  shelter,  luxury,  prestige, 
and  so  on  to  some  of  the  deeper  phases  of  economics. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  courses  in  economics  for  its 
foremen  and  the  heads  of  departments  in  their  production  department.  The  instruc- 
tion is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  lesson  sheets.  The  following  headings  are  con- 
sidered in  lecture  3:  Natural  agents  and  labor  in  the  production  process;  the  forces 
contributed  by  nature;  labor — definition;  the  supply  of  labor;  efficiency  of  labor; 
quantity  of  labor. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture  are  the  following  questions:  Classify  the  contributions  of 
natiu>e  to  production.  Give  three  ways  in  which  land  contributes  to  production. 
Name  three  contributions  of  nature  that  are  appropriated  by  man;  two  that  are  not. 
Why  does  a  cold  climate  lead  to  greater  production?  What  sources  of  power  given  by 
nature  are  most  common?  What  is  labor?  Show  that  physical  and  mental  labor  are 
necessarily  closely  linked. 

State  in  a  single  sentence  the  work  that  labor  really  does  in  production,  or  the  func- 
tion that  it  perioraoLs.  Make  a  diagram  which  will  show  what  factors  the  supply  of 
labor  depends  on. 

This  outline  and  these  questions  will  show  how  economic  theory  can  be  taught 
concretely  and  effectively  in  the  corporation  school.  The  foremen  are  taught  organi- 
zation and  management  and  business  English  besides  economics.  The  production 
department  "flying  squadron"  have  organization  and  management,  economics,  and 
rubber  manufacturing  practice  in  detail.  The  latter  subject  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures  by  department  specialists,  all  the  lectures  being  codified  by  the  factory 
school.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  taught  by  a  professional  teacher,  assisted  by  another 
professional  teacher  and  clerical  service. 
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VIII.  Oboanization  and  Makaobmbnt. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  company,  nothing  comprehensive  has  been  done 
with  oiganisation  and  management  excepting  to  touch  on  it  under  the  heading  of 
bucdnew  policy  or  system.  It  is  embraced  in  the  lectures  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co . , 
and  separate  periods  are  devoted  to  it  in  the  new  evening  school  conducted  by  the 
Genend  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  in  cooperation  with  the  board  of  education. 

COMUBBCIAL«BDUCATION  IN  THB  DBPABTMBNT  STOBB. 

There  are  approximately  50,000  sales  people  in  the  department  stores  of  New  York 
City  alone,  hence  it  is  evident  what  possibilities  there  are  in  the  training  of  these. 
Besides,  when  one  counts  up  all  the  retail  selling  establishments  from  the  country 
"general "  store  to  the  chain  stores  and  affiliated  groups  of  department  stores,  a  com- 
prehension of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  training  all  the  sales  people  connected 
with  them  dawns  upon  one. 

As  stores  grew  larger  and  needed  more  and  more  employees,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  difficulty  in  securing  even  moderately  competent  sales  people.  Merchants  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  eliminating  the  unfit  besides  dis- 
missing them  from  service  immediately.  By  an  investigation  of  the  desired  quali- 
fications that  sales  people  should  possess  in  order  to  make  sales  enough  to  insure  profit, 
it  was  found  these  could  be  reduced  to  certain  fundamental  characteristics  which 
might  be  inculcated  to  some  degree  into  the  minds  of  those  employees  who  were  at 
least  not  below  mediocrity. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  was  found  to  be  the  desire  to  serve,  and  after  that  came 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  serve.  Experience  showed  that  the  primary  means  of  incul- 
cating a  desire  to  serve  was  by  teaching  the  business  policy  of  the  store.  The  sales 
person  must  first  of  all  believe  in  the  store  and  its  merchandise  enthusiastically. 
One  of  the  recent  department-store  failures  was  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sales  people  had  lost  faith  in  the  store  and  made  no  efifort  to  make  sales. 

The  next  step  was  the  teaching  of  the  store  system.  The  sales  slip  was  explained, 
and  practice  was  given  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  the  making  out  of  other  forms,  such  as  transfers,  special-delivery  slips, 
and  the  like  which  were  taken  up  one  at  a  time. 

A  third  step  was  instruction  in  the  care  of  stock  and  its  systematic  arrangement. 
Store  manuals  were  issued  to  each  employee,  and  these  were  expected  to  be  followed 
conscientiously. 

The  fourth  step  was  personal  methods  of  selling  or  the  technique  of  selling.  Talks 
were  given  in  the  classroom,  demonstiations  by  instructors  and  students,  and  personal 
supervision  of  each  sales  person  with  criticism  was  made  occasionally  by  the  instructor 
or  department  head. 

The  latest  advance  in  department-store  schools  is  the  study  of  merchandise.  Only 
a  few  stores  have  worked  out  the  problem  of  how  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  the  goods. 
Sales  people  are  moved  so  often  from  one  department  to  another,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  the  buyers  to  work  up  the  material  as  it  should  be  presented,  but  it  is  being  done 
in  some  of  the  foremost  department  stores  of  the  country. 

The  study  of  store  merchandise  originated  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 
attempts  of  a  lace  buyer  in  a  laige  New  York  store  to  instruct  those  in  his  department 
on  laces,  their  history,  manufacture,  and  so  on.  He  gave  them  a  talk  each  morning 
for  about  20  minutes  until  the  subject  was  covered.  The  result  was  that  the  lace 
department  had  a  larger  volume  of  sales  and  a  quicker  rate  of  turning  over  than  any 
other  department  in  the  store.  Purchasers  were  inspired  by  the  intelligent  and  ready 
discussion  of  comparisons  and  values  of  laces  and  this  led  to  confidence  in  the  goods 
and  in  the  store. 
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BusinesB  English,  including  instruction  in  legible  handwriting,  the  corrections  of 
eiron  in  everyday  speech,  spelling  drill,  and  theme  writing  is  also  taught  in  some  of 
the  department  stores. 

A  few  of  the  laigest  houses  have  junior  courses  for  those  who  are  employed  as  mes- 
sengers and  cash  boys  or  girls.  In  most  cases  these  left  school  as  soon  as  they  were 
legally  qualified,  and  in  many  cases  they  reached  only  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  of 
the  public  school.  At  Wanamaker's  regular  classroom  instruction  under  competent 
teachers  is  given  about  four  hours  a  week  on  store  time. 

At  the  Strawbiidge  &  Clothier  store  in  Philadelphia  the  junior  course  lasts  three 
yean,  and  consists  of  English,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  conmiercial  geography. 
Three  hours  a  week  on  store  time  are  given  over  to  study.  This  is  followed  by  a  senior 
course  lasting  two  years,  which  includes  salesmanship  principles,  store  system,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  merchandise,  and  English. 

DEPARTMBNT-STORB  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

There  are  in  the  department  stores  of  New  York  City  28,000  girls  and  women 
These  go  into  their  positions  without  preparation.  They  have  little  chance  for  pro- 
motion, and  the  wages  on  an  average  are  lower  than  those  of  the  higher  sort  of  factory 
work.  Realizing  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  better  the  conditions  of  a  whole 
class  of  employees,  a  number  of  prominent  New  York  men  and  women  oiganized  the 
Department  Store  Education  Association  less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  as  follows:  1.  To  study  at  first  hand  the  methods 
•nd  conditions  of  department-store  employment.  2.  To  develop  salesmanship  to 
the  basis  of  a  skilled  occupation  and  give  it  a  professional  standard. 

As  a  beginning,  two  complete  and  nine  departmental  store  studies  were  made  in 
onler  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  girls  to  store  management  in  general,  their  op- 
portunities for  promotion,  and  the  methods  for  measuring  and  rewarding  sales  effi- 
ciency. An  experimental  school  lasting  three  and  one-half  months  was  held  at 
Lord  &  Taylor's  department  store.  More  than  a  hundred  saleswomen  attended  weekly 
conferences  with  tiie  various  department  heads  for  the  study  of  their  special  prob- 
lems. It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  among  them  was 
very  small  and  the  majority  had  not  even  finished  at  the  grammar  school.  Few  of 
them  understood  what  they  were  trying  to  sell  and  most  of  them  seemed  satisfied  to 
go  on  with  their  superficial  knowledge,  thinking  that  their  problems  and  difficulties 
would  be  solved  by  experience:  Upon  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  association  worked 
out  a  plan  of  education. 

BDUCATIONAL  CLA88BS  AT  STERN  BROS. 

After  two  months'  preparation  in  cooperation  with  Stem  Bros.,  at  whose  store  the 
association  studied  the  special  work  of  a  number  of  different  departments,  a  school 
WIS  started  at  the  store.  Three  trained  teachers  from  the  outside  conduct  the  class- 
room work  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  educational  director 
who  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  manage  this  work. 

The  course  of  study  comprises: 

1.  Stock  (knowledge  of  the  goods):  Classification  in  department;  materials  and 
qualities;  arrangement  and  care;  color,  form,  and  style. 

2.  Personaf  salesmanship:  Types  of  customers;  approach  to  a  customer;  closing  a 
ale;  demonstration  sale  for  discussion. 

3.  Commercial  ethics  (busiiiess  policy):  Relation  of  employees  to  store;  relation  of 
employees  to  each  other;  relation  of  store  to  customer. 

4.  Business  English:  Errors  in  speech;  dictiont— the  use  of  accurate  adjectives  to 
describe  goods;  other  parts  of  speech. 

5.  Arithmetic:  Rapid  calculation;  fractions,  discounts,  etc. 

6.  Geography  of  New  York. 
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The  following  outline  will  illustrate  how  knowledge  of  the  goods  is  taught.  T3rp>ed 
leflBon  sheets  are  issued  to  each  member  of  the  class  as  the  lessons  progress,  and  these 
are  kept  in  binders  until  a  sort  of  a  crude  textbook  is  completed  for  review  and 
reference. 

Lesson  on  caoutchouc,  or  india  rubber: 

I.  History  of  india  rubber. 

II.  Kinds:  1.  Para— where  found;  its  rank.  2.  African— where  found;  its  rank. 
3.  Plantation,  or  East  Indian — where  found;  its  rank. 

III.  How  shipped. 

IV.  Process  ol  preparation;  seven  processes  described. 

V.  Substances  mixed  with  rubber;  nine  substances  described. 

Certificates  are  issued  at  the  end  of  the  coiu-ses  to  those  who  have  done  the  work 
satisfactorily.  In  May,  1915,  44  certificates  were  issued  to  the  first  class,  in  July 
about  50  more,  and  a  new  class  was  started  in  September. 

The  results  of  the  school  so  iax  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Many 
of  the  saleswomen  seemed  eager  to  learn  their  stock  thoroughly  and  to  do  their  work 
with  real  professional  spirit. 

Personal  hygiene  also  is  given  attention  by  lectures  and  advice  by  the  health  di- 
rector, and  gymnasium  classes  are  held  once  a  week  in  the  evening. 

COOPEHATION   BETWEEN  THE  STORES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City.  Conferences  with  a  \iew  to  doing  this  are  being  held 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  fruitful.  Requests  for  a  normal  course  for  teachers  was 
made  of  the  board  of  education,  for  as  the  work  develops  many  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fied not  only  by  pedagogical  training  but  business  experience  will  be  needed. 

COOPERATION   BETWEEN   RETAIL  STORES  AND  THE  SCHOOL  IN  BOSTON. 

At  the  union  school  in  Boston  the  department  stores  sales  girls  and  women  attend 
classes  in  salesmanship.  An  ad\'ieory  committee  made  up  of  executives  of  several 
of  the  large  stores  helps  plan  the  work  of  instruction.  The  students  receive  full 
wages  while  attending  school  and  their  day's  work  is  about  equally  divided  between 
the  store  and  the  school.  They  come  at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  ring  in  their  time 
just  as  they  do  at  the  store.  The  time  cards  are  sent  to  the  stores  each  week,  and  if 
the  girls  are  late  or  absent  the  stores  deal  with  them  personally  and  discipline  them 
according  to  their  own  methods. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  salesmanship,  the  stock  and  its  care,  textiles  and 
raw  materials,  including  fabrics  and  tests  for  adulterations,  color  and  design,  display 
of  merchandise,  business  arithmetic,  elementary  personal  economics,  and  store 
problems. 

There  are  now  more  than  600  graduates.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  for  this  sort 
of  allied  teaching  for  sales  people  is  that  the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled  is  enor- 
mous, while  the  high  schools  teach  only  stenography  and  typewriting  in  a  vocational 
way. 

OFFICE  WORK  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognized  by  business  men  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  training  office  employees.  Ordinarily  when  an  applicant  is  given  a  new 
position,  he  is  simply  told  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work.  Very  often  the  instructions 
are  vague  and  indefinite  and  the  new  employee  struggles  along  blindly  and  indif- 
ferently. Frequently  he  is  a  misfit,  but  it  is  not  discovered  until  he  has  been  a  de- 
cided loss  to  the  company  through  expensive  errors.  It  may  be  that  the  importance 
of  being  exact  has  not  been  impressed  upon  him  and  he  forgets  to  check  his  order 
blank  back  against  the  customer's  order  or  writes  size  8  when  he  means  size  16  or 
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mien  an  order  for  200  gross  when  it  should  be  200  dozen  or  perhaps  he  sends  goods  to 
IfoQtana  instead  of  Minnesota.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  loss  of  time,  a  loss  in  extra 
tftDsportation  charges,  and  an  angry  customer  who  will  not  repeat  his  order. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  overcome  lack  of  exactness  and  lack  of  cooperation 
and  coordination.  One  way  is  by  the  issuing  of  an  of&ce  manual  and  the  other  is  by 
training  the  employees  in  schools.  For  an  office  employing  more  than  100,  a  school 
IB  really  necessary,  while  smaUer  offices  can  get  along  with  a  manual. 

An  oflfice  manual  is  a  sort  of  textbook  which  describes  in  detail  each  duty  and 
operation  that  is  required  of  the  employee.  Sometimes  it  is  in  loose  form  so  that 
kaves  may  be  added  as  required.  Not  only  is  each  operation  described  but  the 
reason  for  doing  it  in  a  certain  way  is  given  and  its  relation  to  the  other  operations  in 
the  office  is  set  forth.  Besides,  the  policy  and  the  scope  of  the  business  and  charts 
showing  the  exact  position  and  authority  of  each  employee  are  also  given. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  AN  OFFICE  MANUAL. 

The  Larldn  Co.,  a  mail  order  house,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  issues  a  manual  of  this  sort. 
The  first  chapters  were  written  in  1900,  and  these  have  expanded  to  53  chapters  in 
loose-leaf  form,  describing  the  routine  in  the  different  departments.  It  is  not  only  a 
reference  book  but  serves  as  a  textbook  also.  It  is  revised  constantly  by  a  corps  of 
competent  men.  The  following  extract  from  chapter  26,  headed  ''Shortage  com- 
plaints," will  illustrate  the  contents  of  the  manual  and  the  method  employed: 

"1.  Sh<ntage  complaint  received  without  new  order. 

"2.  Unindorsed  freight  bill  received  and  complete  package  short. 

"3.  Caused  by  substitution — our  error. 

"Mail  reader:  Open  a  correspondence  (prepare  a  folder  in  which  the  necessary 
papers  are  to  be  assembled).  Attach  shipping  authority  and  order  and  pass  to  the 
tn&c  correspondent. 

"Traffic  correspondent:  Advise  the  amount  of  return  charges  and  pass  to  the  di- 
vision correspondent. 

"Division  correspondent:  Offer  article  received  in  error  at  selling  price,  less  re- 
tain chaiges,  except:  if  selling  price  less  return  chaiges  is  less  than  80  per  cent  of 
Belling  price,  offer  the  article  at  80  per  cent  of  selling  price. 

"Authorize  shipment  of  missing  article,  charges  prepaid,  making  charge  against 
the  customer  for  the  full  price  of  the  article. 

"If  it  is  the  recorder's  error,  issue  F  7883  and  pass  with  the  shipping  authorities 
and  the  correspondence  to  the  order  department  to  charge  the  error  as  usual. 

"If  shipping  department  error,  issue  F  7238,  attach  F  7238  to  shipping  authority 
and  pass  to  statistical  department. 

"Statistical  department:  Tally  error  and  pass  F  7238  with  shipping  authority  to 
shipping  department  to  note,  detach  F  7238  and  return  to  shipping  authority  to  file. 

"Supposing  the  mall  reader  in  the  department  where  the  customer's  files,  ac- 
counts, and  records  of  shipment  are  kept,  get  an  unindorsed  freight  bill  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  customer:  *In  the  last  shipment  I  received  1  oil  cloth  rug,  but  I 
ordered  2  running  yards  of  floor  oilcloth  M  198.'  She  turns  to  chapter  26  of  the  man- 
ual and  analyzes  the  complaint  thus:  'This  is  a  new  order.  I  have  an  unindorsed 
freight  bill;  the  floor  oilcoth  which  is  a  complete  package  is  short.  The  substitu- 
tion is  our  error.  Therefore  I  must  open  cor.,  attach  the  shipping  authority  and 
Older,  and  pass  to  the  traffic  correspondent.* " 

OFFICE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LARKIN  CO. 

The  Larkin  Co.  provides  instruction  in  four  office  departments  as  follows: 
1.  The  detail  department,  where  customers'  files,  accounts,  and  records  of  ship- 
ments are  maintained. 
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2.  The  recording  department,  which  initiates  shipping  authorities  from  customecB' 
orders. 

3.  The  routing  department,  in  which  orders  are  routed  and  billed  for  shipment. 

4.  The  correspondence  department,  in  which  customers'  inquiries  and  compIaintB 
are  answered. 

As  the  office  manual  of  the  Larkin  Co.  is  too  technical  for  a  new  and  inexperienced 
employee,  they  are  taught  in  classes  where  a  special  manual  of  graded  lessons  is 
used  as  a  textbook.  Groups  of  clerks  are  sent  to  the  school  mornings  at  hours  when 
they  can  best  be  spared.  Practice  work  supplements  talks  by  officers  of  the  company 
and  written  and  oral  examinations  are  given  by  trained  teachers.  The  written 
papers  are  corrected  and  discussed  with  the  class. 

The  correspondence  class  is  taught  the  policy  of  the  company  in  handling  loss  and 
damage  claims,  in  adjusting  complaints  of  delay  or  dissatis&ction  and  in  answering 
inquiries.  Salesmanship  is  taught  in  connection  with  letter  writing  and  not  only  aie 
grammatical  construction,  clearness,  and  conciseness  taught  but  also  clear  enunciatiofn, 
the  use  of  the  phonograph  and  methods  of  increasing  the  output.  Each  week  a 
lecture  is  delivered  on  a  related  subject,  i.e.:  The  policy  of  the  company;  the  funda- 
mental points  of  a  letter;  a  good  correspondent;  how  to  help  the  transcribe;  technical 
complaints;  our  special  representatives;  stove  and  clock  complaints. 

To  understand  the  company's  system  of  packing,  loading,  etc.,  the  classes  are 
taken  aroifnd  the  factory  so  that  they  may  see  it  actually  done. 

All  sessions  are  conducted  on  the  company's  time.  The  time  of  training  varies  from 
one  month  to  three  months  according  to  the  position  for  which  employees  are  being 
trained.    During  this  time  they  spend  the  entire  time  in  the  school. 

The  school  director  is  a  professional  teacher  and  his  six  women  assistants  are  expe- 
rienced employees  who  have  shown  proficiency  in  training  new  office  employees. 

As  a  stimulus  to  education  and  thought  on  matters  outside  the  business  proper,  the 
Larkin  Co.  makes  the  following  ofifers: 

Employees  who  have  attended  public  classes  of  instruction  in  educational  subjects 
and  have  attained  a  standing  of  75  per  cent  in  work  and  90  per  cent  in  attendance, 
may  secure  from  the  company  a  refund  of  money  spent  for  tuition  and  textbooks, 
materials  and  carfare.  Mechanical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  foreign  languages  and 
music  are  among  subjects  included  in  this  offer. 

The  company  will  give  a  copy  of  any  book  or  refund  its  cost  to  an  employee  who  has 
read  it  twice  and  presented  a  brief  synopsb  of  its  contents.  The  synopsis  must  show 
thorough  reading  but  need  not  have  literary  merit. 

The  Larkin  library  contains  1,800  books  and  38  periodicals.  It  is  open  to  employees 
at  the  noon  intermission  and  books  may  be  borrowed  for  two  weeks. 

THE  OFFICE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK   *  SUIT  CO. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  developed  office  school  is  that  of  the  National  Cloak  & 
Suit  Co.  of  New  York.  This  has  more  than  800  pupils  with  10  trained  instructors  and 
three  classrooms.  The  curriculum  includes:  Store  system  and  policy,  correspond- 
ence, filing,  timekeeping,  typewriting,  complaint  adjusting,  penmanship  and  the 
use  of  the  phonograph.  Under  general  correspondence,  business  letter  writing  gets 
a  good  deal  of  attention  and  "ready-made''  order  writing,  ''made-to-measure''  order 
writing,  mail  examining,  etc.,  receive  attention. 

The  employees  are  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  the  new  employees;  second,  the 
old  employees  who  need  to  i>erfect  their  knowledge;  and  third,  the  old  employees 
who  wish  to  learn  a  new  subject.  The  third  group  includes  those  who  aie  about 
ready  for  promotion.  The  classes  average  36  in  number.  The  sessions  last  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  day. 

A  "plan  and  progress''  book  is  used.  On  the  left  pages  appears  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  each  day  and  on  the  right  is  recorded  the  progress  of  each  pupil  each  day. 
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Then  tha'e  are  textbooks  which  were  compiled  by  the  teachers  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  These  form  the  basiB  of  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
The  final  examination  determines  whether  the  pupil  is  fit  for  his  work.  The  passing 
msitk  is  70  per  cent.    If  a  student  does  not  pass,  he  goes  over  the  course  again. 

The  claases  are  in  session  from  three  to  four  weeks  each.  About  half  the  time  is 
spent  out  in  the  departments  where  the  routine  is  examined,  forms  are  studied,  etc* 
The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  classroom  discussions,  explanations,  and  illustrations 
of  the  methods  of  work  in  practice.  Each  clerk  is  assigned  to  a  department  part  of 
the  time  that  he  is  attending  the  school  sessions  and  here  she  can  demonstrate  by 
actual  work  that  she  understands  what  she  is  studying.  Whatever  is  not  understood 
18  brou^t  to  class  to  be  cleared  up.  This  plan  of  dividing  up  the  sessions  by  doing 
actual  work  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

THB  BASIS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

The  employees  of  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  are  anxious  to  attend  the  school. 
They  all  want  to  qualify  for  the  positions  ahead.  The  office  routine  is  divided  into 
12  grades;  each  grade  having  three  rates  of  salary.  Before  an  employee  can  advance 
torn  one  grade  to  another  she  must  have  obtained  the  maximum  salary  of  the  grade 
she  is  in  and  she  must  also  have  qualified  for  the  next  higher  position  by  a  passisg 
mark  in  the  school  which  prepares  her  for  this  position.  There  is  a  definite  method  of 
promotion  and  the  employees  understand  what  they  must  do  to  be  ready  for  promotion. 

A  record  of  each  employee  is  kept  which  shows  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
school,  the  time  devoted  to  training  in  each  department,  and  the  marks  for  the  test 
of  which  there  are  three.  Then  there  is  a  "history^  card  showing  how  many  hours 
were  required  to  teach  each  class,  the  attendance,  and  the  average  passing  maxk. 
This  card  is  a  guide  for  all  later  classes. 

A  series  of  standard  salaries  is  based  upon  the  number  of  points  that  each  person 
is  worth.  A  perfect  correspondence  file  clerk  must  be  able  to  file  1,000  pieces  of  cor- 
respondence a  day;  must  not  make  more  than  four  errors  per  file  drawer,  and  must 
find  one  error  made  by  another  in  each  two  drawers  in  his  section.  He  gets  the 
maTimum  salary.  He  gets  this  salary  even  if  he  drops  to  95  points.  Below  that,  it 
goes  down  by  6s  until  the  75  point  mark  is  reached.  This  is  the  lowest  point  and  it 
means  that  750  pieces  of  correspondence  must  be  filed  a  day,  not  more  than  16  errors 
made  in  each  drawer  and  1  error  made  by  another  in  every  3  drawers  must  be  found 

OFFICB  SCHOOL  OF  THB  BIM0ND8  MANUFACTURING  CO.,   OF  FITCHBURO,  MASS. 

The  Simonds  Manufacturing  Co.  has  provided  an  attractive  class  room  with  an 
office  for  the  director  of  the  educational  work.  Thirty  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
dasaroom  where  illustrative  literature,  magazines,  Government  rejrarts,  technical 
books,  maps,  charts,  and  a  museum  are  to  be  consulted. 

The  teaching  is  done  by  the  director  assisted  by  experts  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  organization.  Some  of  the  students  occasionally  prepare  papers  or  talks.  The 
office  courses  consist  of: 

1.  Publicity  (advertising) :  Studying  ways  and  means  to  make  the  company's  name 
and  product  known.  Printed  advertisements,  types,  and  forms  are  studied  and  these 
include  window  displays,  lectures,  articles,  circular  letters,  etc. 

2.  Business:  Management,  organization,  accounting,  banking,  etc. 

3.  Selling:  Principles  of  salesnuinship,  the  steps  in  a  sale,  selling  talk,  the  personal 
qualification  of  the  salesman,  etc. 

4.  Letter  writing:  Practical  business  English  and  correspondence. 

A  correspondence  manual  is  issued  which  standardizes  the  letters  that  are  sent  out 
by  the  office.    Copies  of  letters  written  by  the  office  force  are  read  over  and  criticized 
before  the  class  or  i»ivately  for  the  writer.    An  office  manual  which  standardizes  the 
office  operations  is  in  preparation. 
68436— 17— VOL  ? 11 
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Attendance  at  the  classee  is  not  compulsory.  Some  of  them  had  40  enrolled .  Some 
of  the  men  from  the  shops  where  saws,  knives,  files,  etc.,  are  made  enter  the  office 
courses  and  some  of  the  office  employees  enter  the  shop  courses  by  special  permission. 

COOPERATION  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  OFFICE  SCHOOLS  WITH  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  into  its  second  year 
of  maintaining  a  vocational  evening  school  for  its  office  employees  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  public  Instruction.  Employees  of  16  years  or  over  may  enter  the 
classes  of  bookkeeping,  business  English,  typewriting,  and  arithmetic.  Classes  in 
accountancy  and  business  administration  are  open  to  those  who  are  competent  to 
enter  and  are  familiar  with  elementary  bookkeeping.  A  satisfactory  examination  or 
credentials  approved  by  the  general  auditor  of  the  company  will  admit  them. 

All  students  pay  a  registration  fee  of  |1,  which  is  returned  to  those  who  have  been  in 
attendance  80  per  cent  of  the  time.  Students  buy  their  own  books,  but  the  company 
refunds  the  purchase  price  to  those  who  qualify  for  the  return  of  the  registration  fee. 
A  depositof  $2  is  required  from  those  taking  accountancy  and  business  administra- 
tion which  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  term  if  all  printed  text  lectures  have 
been  returned. 

The  classes  meet  on  four  evenings  a  week  from  October  until  May.  The  hours  are 
from  5.30  to  7  p.  m. 

OFFICE  SCHOOLS  A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  old  method  of  taking  an  employee  into  an  office  and  giving 
him  a  few  vague  directions  verbally  costs  between  |50  and  $100,  while  the  new  method 
of  training  reduces  this  to  |20  or  |25. 

The  section  head  usually  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  new  employee 
and  his  verbal  instructions  are  rather  imperfect,  because  he  can  not  keep  in  his  head 
at  any  one  time  all  the  details  which  the  newcomer  must  be  taught.  Neither  can 
the  latter  understand  all  the  instructions  at  once  nor  remember  each  detail.  But  as 
he  must  necessarily  be  left  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  a  good  part  of  the  time 
before  he  is  fully  prepared  to  go  on  alone,  many  costly  errors  are  often  the  result. 

In  an  office  of  500  employees  an  average  of  100  new  employees  is  usually  engaged 
during  one  year  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  resign  or  are  dismissed.  At  the  rate  of 
$50  per  person  for  training  them  under  the  old  method  the  total  cost  would  be  15,000 
a  year.  If  an  instructor  were  employed  at  from  |1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  there  would 
be  a  sav  ing  of  from  $3 ,0Q0  to  $3 ,  500 .  These  are  relative  figures  which  would  be  smaller 
or  larger  if  the  business  had  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  employees. 

At  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  by  training  800  employees  the  total  output  was 
increased  10  per  cent,  a  matter  of  $40,000  a  year. 

At  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  efficiency  of  a  group  of  trained  office 
employees  was  increased  80  per  cent  in  5  months  and  that  of  another  group  was 
increased  100  per  cent  in  16  months.  This  means  a  saving  of  from  $4,000  to  $20,000  a 
year.  The  total  saving  in  all  the  departments  of  this  company  by  means  of  training, 
bonus  system,  and  welfare  work  is  approximately  $46,500  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

ACCOUNTING  COURSES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  EDISON  CO. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  has  three  courses  in  accounting,  lasting  one  year  each. 
The  subject  of  the  first  year's  course  is  "  The  practice  of  bookkeeping  based  on  mercan- 
tile transactions.*'  In  this  course  the  actual  work  of  opening  a  set  of  books  by  single 
entry  and  double  entry  methods  is  done  by  the  students.  The  general  journal,  pur- 
chase journal,  sales  journal,  general  ledger,  cash  book,  and  check  book  are  used  in 
real  transactions  and  their  correlation  is  explained.  The  proper  construction  and 
arrangement  of  trial  balances,  profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets  are 
demonstrated. 
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The  second  year's  course  is  called  "Principles  of  accounting.*'  The  students  are 
required  to  work  out  several  complete  and  comprehensive  series  of  transactions  in 
the  four  types  of  organizations:  Sole  proprietorship,  copartnership,  the  corporation, 
and  the  holding  company. 

The  subject  of  the  third  year's  course  is  ''  Public  utility  accounting.''  This  covers 
the  accounting  methods  of  public  utility  corporations,  such  as  street  and  interurban 
railroads,  gas  and  electric  light  and  power  companies,  and  the  accounting  methods 
lor  steam  railroads  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  first  year  course  is  open  to  all  employees  of  the  company.  The  second  and  third 
are  open  only  to  those  who  have  received  satisfactory  marks  in  the  pre^'ious  year's 
work.  Each  course  consists  of  lectures,  classroom  work,  and  written  examinations 
covering  these..  The  instructors  are  from  the  staff  of  the  school  of  commerce,  accounts, 
«nd  finance  of  New  York  University. 

EDUCATIONAL  COUB8B8  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION. 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  first  great  economies  in  educational  as  well  as  social  work 
is  that  gained  through  combination  and  cooperation,  the  National  Commercial  Gas 
Association  has  made  an  extensive  attempt  to  standardize  courses  of  study  for  the 
commercial  men  in  the  gas  business.  As  this  course  of  instruction  is  somewhat  unique 
in  the  field  of  corporation  school  education,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  course  has  been  developed  and  to  show  somewhat  in  detail 
the  nature  of  the  work  covered. 

Six  things  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  condition  under  which  these  counses 
of  study  have  grown  up:  1.  The  gas  company  is  a  quasi-public  business  organizati/sn. 
2.  The  various  business  units  where  the  city  is  taken  as  the  basis  are  not  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  3.  The  commercial  activities  consist  of  two  kinds  of  product — 
gas  and  the  appliances  pertaining  to  its  utilization.  4.  The  business  units  are  of 
various  sizes,  ranging  from  the  great  gas  companies  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  to  the  small  gas  plant  of  some  village  in  North  Dakota.  5.  The  students 
Tuy  in  their  preparation  from  college  training  to  the  man  who  left  school  when  in 
the  third  grade.    6.  These  students  are  mature  men  and  women. 

As  the  gas  company  is  a  public  utility  organization  the  idea  of  service  has  pre- 
dominated every  lesson  sent  out.  It  was  realized,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  most  corporations  when  considering  the  adoption  of  an 
educational  scheme  for  its  employees  is  fear  that  their  competitors  will  get  the  benefit 
of  their  efforts  by  drawing  the  employee  to  the  competing  firm  after  he  had  received 
his  instruction.  However,  it  was  soon  decided  that  there  is  no  real  competition 
between  the  companies  of  different  cities  and  that  even  if  the  employee  changed 
about  after  his  training  from  one  company  to  another  he  would  be  a  credit  to  the  gas 
industry  and  before  long  this  natural  interchange  of  employees  would  become  mutually 
beneficial. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  product  to  be  sold  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  fiiain 
product  is  the  sale  of  gas  and  gas  service,  while  the  subsidiary  products  are  the  appli- 
ances through  which  service  is  rendered  to  the  consumer.  As  the  service  rendered 
depends  on  the  correct  use  of  the  right  appliance  the  chief  thing  is  to  teach  the 
correct  use  of  these.  However,  during  the  first  year  salesmanship  alone  was  taken 
up  and  during  the  second  year  the  organization  of  the  company  in  relation  to  sales- 
manship was  considered.  During  the  third  year  it  was  decided  to  give  instruction 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  gas  appliances,  keeping  in  mind  the  prime  selling 
points  connected  with  them. 

Below  are  the  subjects  considered  in  the  first  three  courses.  During  10  months  of 
the  year  one  lesson  a  month  was  sent  out  to  the  students  who  were  asked  to  write 
out  the  answers  to  quiz  questions  at  the  end  of  the  text.  These  were  sent  to  the 
main  office  of  the  assodatiQn  where  they  were  criticised,  rated,  and  sent  back  to  the 
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student.    The  marks  were  kept  on  file  ^d  at  the  end  of  the  year  certificates  were 
issued  to  those  who  completed  the  work  aatifibctorily. 
Course  I — Gas  salesmanship: 

1.  The  real  salesman  and  the  near  saleaman. 

2.  Practical  and  personal  elements  in  selling  gas. 

3.  Four  steps  in  selling. 

4.  The  customer's  attitude  toward  a  sale. 

5.  Building  a  selling  talk. 

6.  Building  a  selling  talk,  continued. 

7.  Turning  techxiical  matter  into  selling  points. 

8.  9,  and  10.  Selling  gas  on  a  laige  scale  far—l.  Factory  illumination.  2.  The 
factory  and  the  store.    3.  Industrial  purposes. 

Course  II — Salesmanship  and  organization: 

1.  The  salesman  and  the  qorpoiation. 

2.  The  sales  department  and  the  organization. 

3.  The  basis  of  departmental  organization. 

4.  Elements  of  gas  manufacture  for  salesmen  and  commercial  men. 

5.  What  the  commercial  man  should  know  of  distribution. 

6.  Elements  of  gas  accounting  and  purchasing. 

7.  Orders  and  dispatch. 

8.  Oiganization  of  the  sales  department. 

9.  Advertising  and  special  campaigns. 

10.  Company  policy  and  public  relation. 
Course  III — ^Utilization  of  gas  appliances: 

1.  Domestic  cooking  appliances. 

2.  Illuminating  appliances— the  production  of  lig^t.  Supplementary  pamphlet: 
"Elementary  principles  of  combustion  and  utilization  of  energy,  units  of  light  and 
illumination,  and  principles  of  light  and  distribution." 

3.  Illuminating  appliances. 

4.  Circulating  water  heaters. 

6.  Instantaneous  water  heaters. 

6.  Hotel  and  restaiurant  appUances. 

7.  Street  lighting. 

8.  House-heating  appliances. 

9.  Miscellaneous  appliances. 

10.  Principles  of  industrial  fuel. 

That  the  third  course  was  very  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  increased  from  1,000  to  4,000.  Over  1,000 
diplomas  were  issued  to  those  who  had  completed  the  full  year's  work  by  getting 
passing  marks  on  the  written  tests  which  were  sent  in  each  month. 

THB   NBW  COUBBB  OF  BTUDT  OF  THB   NATIONAL  COMMBBCXAL  GAB  A8BOCIATEOK. 

A  new  and  much  more  comprehensive  course  of  study  is  being  developed  by  the 
National  Commercial  Gas  Association.  It  is  to  extend  over  three  years,  or  less  if  the 
student  is  able  to  master  it  in  less  time.  The  first  six  months  are  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  principles  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas  and 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  its  chief  competitor,  electricity.  Along  with  these 
lessons  go  textbooks  covering  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geometxyi 
algebra,  physics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry.  Practice  problems  axe 
inserted  in  the  text  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  work  out,  and,  besides,  test 
questions  are  iasuied  each  month  which  are  based  on  the  text,  and  these  are  answered 
and  sent  into  the  office  of  the  association  where  they  are  criticized,  rated,  and  retuxned 
to  the  student 
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Textbooks,  called  "reference  papers,''  are  to  be  frequently  referred  to  in  connec- 
tioii  with  other  lessons.  There  is  also  a  reference  paper  on  business  English  which 
treats  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar.  Each  month  a  lesaon  pamphlet  on  businesi 
IBngiiah  is  issued,  and  upon  these  lessons  are  based  the  monthly  test  questions.  The 
busiiieBB  EnglisTi  deals  with  the  choice,  number,  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  while  the  grammar  reference  book  gives  the  reasons  for  writing  a  correct 
salience. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  thematerial  covered  in  the  reference  papers: 

Arithmetic — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  square  root 
and  cube  root,  and  all  such  material  as  is  necessary  for  the  average  gas  man  to  make 
his  computations. 

Chemiatry, — Chemical  action,  the  various  elements  in  some  of  their  most  important 
compounds  and  reactions  in  the  manufacture  and  purification  of  gas.  ThermO' 
chemistry,  including  the  chemistry  of  flames,  etc. 

Phy9ic8. — Properties  of  matter,  force,  weight,  velocity,  energy,  mechanics. 

Pastes.— 'Magnetism  and  electricity,  including  magnets,  electrical  charges,  elec- 
trical currents,  batteries,  motors,  dynamos,  lamps,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  wireless. 

PAysiet. — ^Heat,  light,  and  sound. 

Algdura, — ^The  meaning  and  i^e  of  algebraic  symbols;  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and  the  practical  application  of  thepe  in  gas 
computations. 

.  Leuon  pampMets  on  business  English, — ^Part  I.  The  importance  of  legible  penman- 
ship, spelling,  and  capitalization,  punctuation  and  abbreviation,  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  grammatical  correctness  in  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  choice  of 
words,  accuracy  in  the  choice  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
Flart  II.  The  mechanical  make-up  of  a  business  letter,  complaint  and  adjustment 
lettera,  sales  letters,  follow-ups,  etc. 

After  the  general  preliminary  subjects  have  been  mastered,  there  are  five  special 
technical  courses  from  among  which  the  student  may  choose.  These  are:  1.  Indus- 
trial fuel  and  power.  2.  Illumination.  3.  General  salesmanship.  4.  Accounting. 
5.  Commercial  management. 

Some  of  the  employees  in  certain  companies  are  o^nized  into  classes  which  meet 
one  or  two  hours  a  week  for  a  reading  and  discussion  of  the  lesson  papers.  A  clan 
leader  is  appointed  from  among  the  number  of  the  class  or  from  among  the  department 
heads.  Occasionally  extra  lectures  on  allied  subjects  with  stereopticon  views  are 
given.  Some  of  the  classes  meet  on  the  company's  time;  others  in  the  evening  after 
work. 

BDtrCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THB  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 

Another  new  educational  project  is  the  new  work  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  Lessons  are  to  be  sent  each  month  to  the  employees  all  over  the  country 
who  enroll  for  the  course.  There  are  to  be  17  lessons  on  the  following  subjects:  Sales- 
manship, selling  campaigns,  locating  and  following  up  prospects,  advertising,  mer- 
chandising, relations  to  customers,  meters  and  metering,  rates,  illuminants,  compara- 
tive costs,  lighting  practice,  electric  signs  and  display  lighting,  wiring,  motors,  steam, 
gas,  and  oil  engines,  isolated  plants. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  company  who  has  employees  enrolled  organize  a  class 
with  a  class  leader  appointed  by  the  company  who  will  preside  at  regular  class  meet- 
ings where  each  lesson  is  discussed. 

THB  NATIONAL  AB80CLATE0N  OF  GOBFORATION  SCHOOLS. 

BealiBing  the  importance  of  trained  employees  in  the  efficient  management  of 
their  business,  a  number  of  corporations  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
interchanging  ideas  so  as  to  profit  by  knowing  each  other's  successes  and  failures  in 
VQgaid  to  their  systems  of  education. 
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A  central  office  gathers  infonnation  concerning  all  phases  of  industrial  and  con:* 
mercial  education  which  is  arranged  and  daaaified.  Bulletins  are  issued  each  montli. 
These  contain  matters  of  interest  on  these  topics. 

An  annual  convention  is  held  where  the  directors  and  teachen  of  corporation  schools 
meet  along  with  the  general  officers  and  employees  of  companies  and  interested  oat* 
aiders  in  order  to  discuss  the  activities,  needs,  and  accomplishments  of  the  ymofOB 
corporation  schools. 

Questionnaires  are  sent  out  to  the  association  members  to  find  out  just  what  10 
being  done  in  the  way  of  education.  This  material  is  compiled  into  a  report  which, 
is  presented  by  the  conmiittee  in  charge  at  the  annual  convention.  It  is  hoped  that 
courses  of  study  may  thus  be  compiled  which  will  form  a  standard.  The  latest 
questionnaire  is  being  sent  out  by  the  codification  committee,  but  not  enough  repUes 
have  been  sent  in  at  the  present  time  to  form  the  basis  for  a  report  in  this  paper.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  here  to  submit  the  questions  to  show  what  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  corporation  school  are. 

Questionnaire  for  the  codification  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools: 

1.  What  divisions  of  your  business  (factory  or  production,  marketing,  accounting, 
office  work,  and  transportation)  do  your  educational  courses  cover? 

2.  (a)  Is  enrollment  optional  or  compulsory?  (&)  Are  sessions  held  on  company 
time  or  employees',  or  both?    If  the  latter,  state  division. 

3.  Which  courses  are  designed  to  teach  trades  or  professions  and  which  are  designed 
to  equip  employees  to  render  better  service  and  to  advimce  to  higher  positions  in 
the  company?    How  many  are  enrolled  in  your  school? 

4.  (a)  What  percentage  of  your  employees  have  completed  your  courses?  (6)  What 
percentage  are  now  under  instruction?  (c)  What  percentage  of  those  instructed  are 
now  in  your  employ? 

5.  Do  you  make  an  educational  requirement  or  can  any  employee  receive  instruc- 
tion through  your  company  school? 

6.  (a)  Are  employees  paid  while  receiving  instruction?  (b)  How  many  hours  of 
instruction  a  week,  month,  year? 

7.  (a)  How  is  your  educational  department  organized?  (6)  Is  your  instructor-in- 
charge  a  professional  teacher?  (c)  Are  his  assistants  employees  or  professional 
teachers? 

8.  Is  the  educational  work  of  your  company  conducted  in  rooms  provided  by  the 
company  or  is  the  work  carried  on  through  the  public  schools,  high  schools,  Y.  M.  C* 
A.,  colleges  or  other  educational  institutions? 

9.  (a)  Have  you  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  text  books?  If  so,  kindly  send 
us  sample  set.  (6)  If  you  have  found  it  desirable  to  prepare  your  own  lesson  sheets, 
kindly  send  us  sample  sets. 

10.  (a)  Do  you  grant  certificates  to  employees  who  complete  their  school  work 
with  satisfactory  ratings?  (6)  Do  you  give  any  other  form  of  reward?  (e)  Are 
employees'  school  records  considered  a  basis  for  promotion? 

Note:  Kindly  send  complete  curriculum  for  all  courses,  and  if  special  courses  are 
given  covering  such  subjects  as  health,  safety,  etc.,  please  give  general  outline  and 
residts  secured.  Also  Idndly  state  whether  your  company  is  giving  attention  to 
vocational  guidance. 

PROBLXMS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL. 

Up  to  the  present  time  schools  for  the  production  and  marketing,  i.  e.,  the  branch 
salesmanship,  are  much  greater  in  number  than  those  which  teach  office  work  and 
accounting.  No  corporation  school  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad  companies 
seem  to  teach  transportation. 
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Tlie  questiim  of  the  instructor  is  of  great  importance.  Shall  he  be  choeen  from  the 
biriiiiioao  or  from  the  profession  of  pedagogy?  Sometimes  an  employee  shows  con* 
AMierable  ability  as  a  teacher  and  in  this  case,  as  he  knows  the  practical  side  of  the 
bihiiiicm.  be  may  be  very  successful  in  tzaining  the  other  employees.  But  an  im- 
IwoviBed  teacher  of  this  sort  lacks  an  understanding  of  what  teaching  really  means. 
On  the  other  band,  a  trained  pedagogue  is  likely  not  to  put  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
commercial  point  of  view. 

The  following  points  are  of  importance  in  solving  the  question  as  to  where  the 
corparatian  school  instructor  shall  be  chosen  from: 

1.  He  must  have  a  broad  vocational  outlook.  2.  He  must  have  an  understanding 
ol  the  philosophy  of  education.  3.  He  must  have  ability  to  blend  practice  with 
educatioiial  discipline.  4.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  some  phase  or  department  of 
commerce.    5.  He  must  have  a  general  cultural  background. 

The  question  as  to  whether  employees  are  to  receive  instruction  in  the  company's 
time  during  the  day  or  on  their  own  time  in  the  evening  is  another  important  con- 
ndcaration.  It  is  not  wise  for  young  people  to  work  eight  horns  or  more  a  day  andthen 
he  expected  to  spend  several  evenings  a  week  in  concentrated  study.  The  indoor 
oonfinement  during  the  day  draws  too  much  on  their  energy  to  expect  further  appli- 
catioii  at  night.  With  adults  this  would  be  somewhat  different,  however.  Many 
oompanies  allow  the  employees  to  go  to  their  school  in  the  morning  when  they  ai-e 
treah  and  pay  them  for  this  school  time  as  well. 

The  matter  of  textbooks  has  not  been  definitely  settled .  Usually  they  are  compiled 
in  looee  sheets  as  the  class  progresses.  Sometimes  manuals  take  the  place  of  a  text- 
book and  sometimes  the  student  is  expected  to  take  full  notes  on  lectures. 

DISCIPLINART  FHA8BS  OV  THB  C0RP0aA.1T0N  SCHOOL. 

In  planning  the  cuniculum  of  a  corporation  schools  several  broad  points  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  follows; 

1.  In  BO  £ar  as  a  practical  end  is  to  be  attained  the  courses  of  study  must  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

2.  The  training  resulting  from  the  study  of  any  particular  subject  will  also  be  trans- 
ferable to  other  subjects  even  distantly  allied. 

3.  There  is  as  much  general  mental  discipline  to  be  obtained  from  the  commercial 
course  of  a  corporation  school  as  from  a  general  academic  course  of  study. 

4.  The  development  of  power  in  some  special  subject  rather  than  the  inculcation 
of  a  mass  of  information  and  training  and  development  rather  than  cramming  should 
be  the  ideal. 

5.  Observation  or  active  seeing — ^the  power  to  note  variations  and  differences — 
should  be  developed.  The  employee  should  be  trained  to  become  alert  and  quick  in 
seeing  details  of  the  forms  and  procedures  in  business.  Without  the  guidance  and 
stimulus  of  habits  of  observation  business  practice  soon  gets  one  into  a  rut. 

6.  The  judgment  should  be  trained.  In  a  broad  sense,  by  judgment  is  meant  the 
ability  to  see  the  particular  in  the  lig^t  of  the  universal;  i.  e.,  to  know  how  to  apply 
general  rules  to  particular  facts  and  conditions.  There  are  great  opportunities  to 
me  the  judgment  in  the  corporation  school,  because  here  are  the  actual  conditions 
which  may  be  faced  successfully  by  the  application  of  the  general  to  the  particular. 

7.  It  might  be  well  for  most  companies  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial 
corporation  school  as  it  exists  now  a  few  subjects  of  general  value  such  as  commercial 
law,  elementary  economics,  and  the  technique  of  conunerce — ^the  study  of  the  condi- 
tions and  arrangements  which  facilitate  the  exchange  or  transfer  of  goods.  These  do 
not  yet  receive  enough  general  attention. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL  TO  VOCATIONAL  OUIDANCB. 

Very  few  individuals  use  any  real  choice  in  taldng  up  an  employment  oc  life  work. 
Selection  is  usually  a  matter  of  circumstances  or  mere  accident.  Some  manage  to 
find  the  thing  for  which  they  are  best  suited  in  this  haphazard  way;  many  more,  how- 
ever, choose  the  wrong  work,  which  mistake  is  often  a  serious  handicap  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  a  loss  to  the  community,  causing  great  economic  waste  and  unhappinesB. 

The  corporation  school  can  exercise  more  or  leas  selection.  It  deals  with  all  degrees 
of  ability,  with  the  capable  and  promising,  with  the  unfit  and  hopeless.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  certain  general  characteristics  which  fit  into  certain  general  types  of  work. 
There  is  the  type  which  takes  the  lead  and  naturally  assumes  responsibility,  while 
another  type  evades  all  responsibility.  The  youth  behind  the  counter  waiting  for 
business  to  come  along  may  be  far  better  adapted  to  canvassing  large  territories, 
seeking  for  prospects  and  searching  for  interviews  where  he  must  use  his  initiative. 
Another  may  be  a  good  window  dresser  while  his  position  gives  him  filing  and  clerical 
work,  which  he  dislikes.  Another  person  with  the  oiganization  sense  may  be  stunted 
by  some  minor  position  which  will  never  develop  into  one  requiring  managerial 
ability. 

Every  worker  should  get  more  than  a  mere  living  out  of  his  employment.  He 
should  get  some  sort  of  vocational  development  aiid  discipline  lind  also  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  doing  of  his  work.  This  is  what  the  corpoflLtioh  school  is  trying  to 
give,  and  besides  it  is  also  able  to  carry  on  a  sorting  process,  so  that  each  person  may 
do  what  he  has  a  natural  tendency  to  do. 

The  employee  must  have  more  responsibility  put  \xpon  hiih .  This  can  not  be  done 
until  he  is  trained  to  meet  this  responsibility.  He  must  have  opportunities  for 
initiative  if  he  is  to  be  a  success. 

RELATION  09  THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOL  TO  SOCIAL  UNREST. 

While  there  is  no  general  panacea  for  social  unrest,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
education  of  a  kind  adjusted  to  the  needs  indicated  by  the  study  of  present  industrial 
conditions  is  the  only  ultimate  solution.  The  results  attained  by  the  schools  of  some 
of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the  United  States  show  that  the  corporation  school  b 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  and  that  the  needs  of  the  corporations  are  going  to  influ- 
ence very  strongly  our  future  educational  development.  It  will  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary for  the  schools  to  dovetail  into  the  courses  of  the  corporations.  Prom  them  can 
be  learned  most  definitely  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  great  problem  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  one  which  demands  the  attention 
particularly  of  every  corporation  and  business  is  at  least  beginning  to  be  solved  par- 
tially by  the  corporation  school. 

The  principle  of  the  democratization  of  industry — one  of  the  great  movements  of 
to-day — ^will  be  developed  by  the  corporation  school,  where  it  can  be  handled  with 
the  proper  conservatism  and  the  right  point  of  view  better  than  it  can  in  any  other 
way. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By  W.  P.  WILSON. 

Director  Commercial  Muieum  of  Philadelphia, 

It  is  now  more  than  20  years  since  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia  was 
established. 

At  that  time  there  was  little  attempt  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to 
look  to  foreign  countries  for  trade.    The  idea  prevailed  then  that  with  a  high  pro- 
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tectiTe  tan£f  the  home  market  wbb  quite  sufScieiit  for  aU  the  manufBctuiing  activitie» 
canied  on  in  the  Umted  States. 

Eztemal  travel  and  intercoune  between  ounelyes  and  foreign  nations,  the  attiac- 
tfreneaB  of  foreign  products  and  the  wonderful  increase  of  our  own  manufacturing 
interests  has  dispelled  this  theory.  Market  conditions  haye  changed  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  now  evident  to  all  manufacturers  that  an  export  trade  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary. 

With  the  great  improvement  of  the  Consular  Service  and  its  full  use  under  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce,  a  most  magnificent  work  is  now  being  done  to  stimulate 
the  manufacturer  to  occupy  broader  fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
liberally  respond  to  every  demand  of  this  efficient  department  to  broaden  its  work. 

The  Commercial  Museum  came  into  existence  in  1894,  when  the  extension  of  our 
iocei^  markets  was  not  appreciated. 

At  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893  the  foreign  countries  exhibiting  there 
were  invited  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  donate  their  raw  products  to  the  Com- 
mensal Museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manufocturer.  Many  foreign  coun* 
B,  and  especially  those  of  Latin  America,  accepted  this  invitation.  This  material 
I  immediately  made  available  for  the  study  and  use  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
An  active  educational  work  was  at  once  begun  by  the  Commercial  Museum.  These 
products  were  described  and  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  home  manufacturers. 

The  Commercial  Museum  organized  itself  as  a  semi  city  and  State  institution,  with 
a  board  of  leading  business  men,  acting  without  compensation,  organizing  and  push- 
iBg  this  work  urithout  profit,  and  with  only  such  compensation  as  actually  paid  the 
ckarical  hire. 

From  this  time  on  the  Commercial  Museum  began  a  vigorous  educational  work  to 
ineitnict  the  manufacturer,  and  induce  him  to  turn  some  of  his  energy  toward  foreign 
markets.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  general  business  man  25  years  ago  with  reference 
to  the  Izad^  in  fordgn  countries  and  even  the  location  of  these  countries  can  hardly 
be  conceived.    The  followitig  are  a  few  such  illustrations: 

ILLU8TBATI0N8  COIONQ  UNDER  OBSERVATION  OF  MTTSEUll. 

A  firm  wrote  to  the  Commercial  Museum  for  the  location  of  a  certain  city,  saying 
that  they  thought  it  was  in  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  or  if  not  there  it  was  prob* 
ably  in  Scandinavia. 

A  manufacturer  in  Chicago  wrote  to  a  firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  saying  that  he  would 
be  in  New  York  the  following  week,  tfnd  suggested  that  his  Buenos  Aires  correspondent 
ran  up  to  New  York  to  meet  him. 

A  manufacturer  wrote  to  a  Habana  merchant  who  solicited  his  agency,  saying  that 
he  had  placed  the  agency  for  all  Latin  America  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

A  manufacturer  in  New  York  gave  the  sole  agency  for  all  South  America  to  a  firm 
in  Bogota. 

A  manufacturer  Who  was  instructed  to  pack  in  a  certain  way  to  meet  both  trans^* 
portation  and  tariff  conditions,  wrote  that  he  had  been  packing  his  goods  for  25  years^ 
anfd  did  not  need  any  instructions. 

IMcken's  Missionary  Society,  oiganized  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  flannel  ehirt^ 
and  rubber  boots  to  the  poor  benighted  heathen  in  Central  Africa,  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  skate  manufacturer  who  solicited  trade  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

A  maimfacturer  wrote  to  a  Russian  firm  that,  although  he  had  no  printed  matter  in* 
the  Russian  language,  he  was  sending  him  a  catidogue  in  Spanish  which  he  hoped 
would  meet  his  requirements. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  supply  information  required,  the  Commercial  Museum  sent 
its  own  men  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  throughout  southern 
Africa,  and  to  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  not  once,  but  to  some  of  them  many 
times.    This  was  done  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  conditions 
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of  tnde  in  these  countries.  It  was  also  done  to  know  mora  of  the  leading  houses 
handling  the  bualness,  and  to  gather  such  mateiial,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  as 
was  customarily  in  use  in  these  countries.  In  some  of  these  nations  it  gathered  sam- 
ples of  textiles,  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  utensils,  in  order  to  show  the  manufacturer 
the  kinds  and  patterns  in  conmion  use. 

FOREIGN  CONORE88X8. 

In  order  to  make  the  foreigner  more  familiar  with  the  necessities  and  conditiona 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  fully  discuss  trade  conditiona 
of  international  interest,  the  Commercial  Museum  at  this  time  oiganized  and  held 
two  foreign  commercial  congresses.  The  first  of  these  congresses  was  opened  in  1897 
by  the  late  President  McKinley,  and  attended  by  delegates  invited  through  the 
State  Department  from  all  the  Latin-American  countries.  The  ministers  of  theee 
respective  countries,  from  Washington,  attended  as  del^;ates. 

The  second  of  these  congresses,  held  in  1899  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Ex- 
port Exposition,  was  attended  by  300  foreign  delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  These  delegates  were  given  the  opportunity  by  free  train  and  cone- 
spondence  to  learn  much  of  the  manufacturing  and  trade  conditions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subjects  presented  and  discussed  at  the  sessions  of  these  gatherings  were  edu- 
cational and  progressive  in  the  highest  degree.  They  were  meant  to  bring  the  nations 
doeer  together  in  commercial  relations  and  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  barriers  of  trade. 

Uniform  port  regulations,  international  patent  laws,  uniform  copyright  and  trade- 
mark laws,  improved  international  postal  laws,  coast  surveys  and  li^thouses  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  and  better  cable  communications  for  the  more  rapid 
transaction  of  international  business  were  some  of  the  subjects  of  papers  TetA  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Since  the  sessions  of  these  congresses  two  lines  of  educational  work  have  been 
inaugurated  and  strenuously  carried  out  by  the  Commercial  Museum.  The  first,  tot  the 
manufacturer  and  exporter,  has  been  done  under  the  organization  of  a  foreign  trade 
bureau.  This  foreign  trade  bureau  has  arduously  labored  to  instruct  the  manufacturer 
as  to  the  opi)ortimities  and  conditions  of  foreign  markets.  This  work  has  been  pushed 
in  all  parte  of  the  United  States  and  with  all  the  leading  lines  of  manufacturers  whose 
products  could  find  normal  and  healthy  sale  in  localities  abroad. 

This  foreign  trade  bureau  furnishes  the  manuftMsturer  and  exporter  with  necessary 
data  on  the  following  requirements  and  opportunities  of  foreign  markets:  TmSa 
existing  in  different  ports  of  entry;  trade-mark  and  patent  laws;  consular  regulations; 
shipping  routes;  required  measurements;  packing  and  all  similar  regulations  relating 
to  the  invoicing  and  transportation  of  goods  for  foreign  countries;  methods  of  payment 
and  the  granting  of  credits;  competition  to  be  met  in  foreign  markets,  and,  most 
important,  reliable  business  houses  in  the  leading  trade  sections  of  the  world. 

The  bureau  has  accumulated  a  list  of  more  than  350,000  foreign  houses  with  infor- 
mation as  to  their  importance  in  trade  and  their  lines  of  business. 

The  foreign  trade  bureau  assembles  foreign  trade  documents  of  all  kinds  and  con- 
ducts a  free  reference  library  of  commerce  and  travel  with  over  78,000  volumes,  with 
more  than  400  foreign  and  domestic  directories,  with  both  dty  and  trade  official 
bulletins  of  every  country  publishing  them,  with  consular  reports  from  all  countries 
which  issue  them  and  over  750  of  the  leading  magazines,  trade  journals,  and  dailies, 
of  which  over  one-half  are  from  foreign  countries.  This  library,  up  to  date  and  cunent 
in  all  respects,  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  information  for  the  manufacturer.  Its 
very  complete  list  of  foreign  documents  is  made  use  of  by  a  large  corps  of  assistants 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  exporting  firms.  It  gives  them  the  help  they  are  constantly 
requiring. 
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An  able  coix>6  of  tranfllaton  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  exportere 
iof  tlie  translation  of  letters  from  foreign  firms  and  replies  to  them.  All  the  known 
cable  codes  are  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  business  man.  A  special  bureau  for 
tbe  taziff  schedules  of  all  countries  is  maintained  and  kept  up  to  date  by  an  expert 
in  tariff  questions.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  work  for  the  exporter  is  done 
wxtliout  profit  but  at  actual  cost  of  investigation  and  compilation. 

Xbe  necessity  which  has  developed  for  an  increased  oversea  trade  has  led  to  a  much 
stronger  demand  for  a  more  univosal  knowledge  of  the  geography,  the  products,  the 
rliinatic  conditions,  and  the  industries  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  habits  and 
cufltoms  of  their  people.  It  has  seemed  that  something  could  be  done  to  supplement 
our  common  school  and  educational  systems  with  the  addition  of  this  necessary 
Icxiowledge. 

About  15  years  ago  the  Commercial  Museum  made  up  a  collection  of  products  which 
contained  the  chief  materials  entering  into  the  bulk  of  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. This  collection  was  supplemented  by  maps  showing  distribution,  photo- 
^aphs  with  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  and  a  publication  discussing  the 
commercial  raw  materials  of  the  world. 

This  collection  was  subjected  to  wise  and  thoughtful  teachers  who  felt  the  need  of 
moie  knowledge  concerning  the  geography  and  materials  of  commerce  and  with 
various  revisioos  is  now  being  placed  in  many  thousands  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  an  appropriation  made  at  each  successive  meeting  of  the 
8tate  legLslature. 

The  collection  is  sent  out  in  two  forms,  one  placed  in  wall  cases  built  by  the  respec- 
tive schools  which  receive  it,  and  in  cabinets  with  glaes-covered  drawers  requiring 
no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  school  receiving  them.  (These  methods  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

Over  and  above  the  work  of  distributing  collections  which  shall  illustrate  the  com- 
merce and  geography  of  the  world,  a  complete  system  of  lecture  work  has  been  inau- 
gurated and  carried  out  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
1.  Methods  and  organization  of  this  work  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

PHIL  ADEIPHIA « 

For  all  schools,  from  the  fourth  to  the  highest  grades,  special  series  of  lectures  have 
been  arranged  in  the  museum  lecture  hall  to  supplement,  in  geography  and  commerce, 
the  material  already  given  in  the  school  courses. 

After  the  pupils  of  a  school  have  received  their  instruction  on  a  given  country, 
such  as  Japan,  the  West  Indies,  or  Argentina,  the  teacher  arranges  with  the  curator 
of  the  Commercial  Museum  for  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  country  studied.  The 
geography,  the  products,  the  activities,  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  illustrated 
in  the  cities  and  throughout  the  country  are  fully  set  forth  in  colored  lantern  slides 
and  moving  pictures,  after  which  the  pupils  are  taken  in  groups  by  competent  posons 
into  the  collections  in  the  Commercial  Museum,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  spent  in 
pointing  out  and  illustrating  visially  what  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  lecture. 

The  collections  are  thus  used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  latest  study  of  the  country. 
About  50  different  foreign  countries  have  collections  in  the  museum.  If  the  lecture 
were  on  Japan,  there  are  fully  6,000  square  feet  of  space  covered  by  material  from 
Japan.  If  it  w^e  on  China,  fuUy  8,000  square  feet  are  taken  up  by  the  collection 
from  China.  If  on  Braadl  or  the  Argentina  fully  4,000  square  feet  of  space  has  been 
devoted  to  each  of  these  countries,  illustrating  their  agriculture,  mining,  forestry, 
and  other  products,  and  the  customs  of  the  people.  These  lectures  cover  a  broad 
diversity  of  subjects,  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  common  schools.  The  manual 
training  schools,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  schools  of  commerce  and  finance  from 
the  different  universities  take  their  part  .in  attending  lectures  adapted  to  the  lines 
of  their  work. 
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Such  subjects  as  cotton,  its  by-products  and  its  importance  in  commerce;  carbon 
and  its  by-products;  the  ph>duction  and  importance  of  rubber  in  the  industries  of 
the  world;  conservation;  methods  of  securing  fordgn  trade,  or  the  application  of  the 
tariff  to  our  economic  system,  are  subjects  often  given  by  request  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  museum. 

For  illustrative  material  the  Commercial  Museum  has  collected  over  36,000  photo- 
ghiphs  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  is  accumulating  an  immense  collection  of 
moving-picture  films  illustrating  many  of  the  leading  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  of  peoples  throughout  the  wwld.  It  is  not  dependent  upon 
others  for  this  material,  but  sends  its  own  experts  with  moving-picture  apparatus  to 
gather  up  the  industries  wherever  required. 

During  the  last  year  35,000  pupils  and  students  from  the  schools  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  universities  and  colleges  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  instructed  in 
its  lecture  courses.  Besides  this,  it  maintains  a  free  course  of  lectures  on  Saturdays 
throiQ^out  the  school  year,  open  only  to  adults.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are 
in  general  along  lines  of  commerce  and  geography. 

2.  Methods  and  organization  of  lecture  work  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

EDUCATIONAL  WOBX  IK  THE  STATE. 

About  10  years  ago  die  Commercial  Museum  began  a  system  of  loan  lecture  work 
intended  mostly  for  the  ungraded  rural  schools  throu^out  the  State.  The  lectmres 
were  written  up  plainly  and  carefully  in  simple  language,  and  fully  illustrated  with 
colored  lantern  slides.  The  riides  were  numbered  and  so  connected  with  the  para- 
graphed type^tten  lecture  that  any  intelligent  teacher,  without  having  previously 
studied  the  subject,  could  readily  read  and  illustrate  the  lecture.  With  the  lecture 
was  sent  the  lantern,  the  screen,  and  the  method  of  lighting  adapted  to  the  school. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  on  the  climate,  the  geography,  the  inhabitants, 
and  products  of  countries,  also  important  products  and  industries  treated  alone,  con- 
servation of  our  forests  and  resources,  all  amplified  foi^  the  understanding  of  younger 
children.  These  lectures  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  are  free  to  the  schods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expressage  to  and  from  them,  which  is  paid  by  the  school. 
Seventy-five  thousand  pupils  during  the  last  year  have  listened  to  these  lectures. 

The  distribution  of  collections  and  lectures  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  carried  on  by  appropriations  from  the  State  leg- 
islature. This  work  has  been  entirely  experimental  with  an  attempt  to  supply  what 
the  teachers  seem  to  have  desired.  We  have  had  many  conferences  with  able  teachers 
and  have  often  modified  our  work  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions. 

The  Commercial  Museum,  up  to  this  time  the  only  one  in  the  United  States,  was 
organized  on  quite  different  lines  from  museums  in  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Austria. 
It  has  been  from  the  very  first  very  active  in  procuring  large  exhibits  which  would 
illustrate  the  manufactures,  and  largely  the  raw  products,  from  all  foreign  countries. 
It  has  installed  and  maintained  these  exhibits  without  any  cost  or  compensation  from 
the  countries  furnishing  them.  These  foreign  exhibits  are  a  living  advertisement  of 
materials  which  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  these  countries.  The 
Commercial  Museum  is  anxious  that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  should  be  well 
represented.  It  urges  the  nations,  already  with  large  collections,  to  keep  them  fresh 
with  new  supplies.  Such  products  are  placed  before  manufacturers  wherever  they 
can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  presenting  them. 

While  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  supporting  such  a  system  of  education  as 
described,  at  least  three  other  States  have  considered  the  matter  and  are  likely  to 
follow  somewhat  in  her  footsteps. 

So  far  as  the  educational  collections  are  concerned,  quite  a  number  of  countries, 
Including  Mexico,  Japan,  China,  and  Argentina  have  asked  for  and  received  these 
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collectioiis  in  order  to  study  them  as  examples  which  they  may  desire  to  follow  out 
DMire  or  less  closely  in  their  own  systems  of  school  work. 

One  country,  that  of  Japan,  oi^ganised  the  Imperial  Commercial  Museum  at  Toldo 
quite  &ft^  our  methods  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  haa  created  some- 
whBt  BBxnilar  institutions  in  four  other  dttes.  Three  other  countries,  including 
Oermaxiy ,  have  studied  the  methods  and  begun  to  take  steps  for  work  along  somewhat 
winilar  Hues.  We  shall  be  glad  always  to  encourage  any  and  every  foreign  or  domestic 
effort  to  organize  such  work  as  we  are  attempting  and  will  cooperate  with  such  or- 
S^oiizatdons  to  the  fullest  extent,  through  the  exchange  of  infonnation. 

Tlxe  museum  haa  always  answered  with  great  freedom  and  without  cha^  all  lands 
«f  iA<iuiries  coming  from  foreign  governments,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  private 
firma  and  individuals.  It  has  spared  no  pains  in  bringing  together  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can li.ouse6.  It  cordially  invites  visitors  of  whatever  interest  or  country  to  make 
lieadciuarters  at  its  buildings. 

'Wlitle  we  are  primarily  working  in  the  interest  of  the  American  manufacturer  in 
Ilia  efforts  to  develop  foreign  buainesB,  we  are  quite  as  zealous  in  protecting  the  for- 

eis^  merchant  who  comes  to  this  market  to  buy,  and  are  always  ready  to  aid  him  in 

aecuring  such  information  as  he  may  desire. 

Xn  summing  up  the  work  of  this  institution,  the  principle  for  which  the  Commercial 

Miifteum  has  always  stood  in  its  work  from  the  very  begiiming  has  been  reciprocity. 

It  lias  worked  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  and 

eqully  to  increase  the  trade  of  foreign  coimtries  with  the  United  States.    Ships 

must  be  loaded  both  ways  in  healthy  commerce. 


COMMERCUL  EDUCATION:  EFFORTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  TORE. 

By  F.  C.  SCHWEDTMAN. 

Educational  Director  The  National  City  Bank. 

The  nations  associated  in  the  Fan  American  Congress  have  many  characteristics  in 
common;  they  live  in  the  same  hemisphere,  maintain  the  same  form  of  government, 
and,  compared  with  European  countries,  are  still  but  young.  Alike  in  these  respects, 
they  resemble  one  another  also  in  their  requirements,  one  of  which,  a  knowledge  of 
their  respective  commercial  problems,  is  most  essential  for  the  growth  of  a  closer 
friendship  and  a  more  profitable  intercourse.  The  subject  of  commercial  education, 
therefore,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  member  of  this  congress. 

The  guiding  spirits  of  The  National  City  Bank  have  encouraged  commercial  educa- 
tion for  many  years.  The  aiguments  which  Mr.  Fntnk  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
institution,  advanced  more  than  ten  years  ago  in  favor  of  vocational  training  in 
general,  and  of  scientific  commercial  education  in  particular,  will  go  down  into  history 
as  epoch  making.  His  recommendations  of  that  early  period  stand  even  to«day  as  the 
only  sound  foundation  for  efficient  cooperation  between  the  college  and  the  com- 
mercial office—a  cooperation  without  which  no  system  of  commercial  education  is  of 
any  practical  value.  Either  the  shop  must  be  brought  to  the  school,  or  theoKhool  to 
the  shop;  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Theory  without  practice  be- 
comes tiresome  and  lifeless,  ^dille  practice  without  theory  is  unsound  and  ineflSdent. 
These  principles  apply  both  to  national  and  international  commerce,  but  I  shall  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  international  side  of  the  question,  because  this  congress  is 
especially  interested  in  that  field. 
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The  enactment  of  The  Federal  reserve  act  enabled  The  National  City  Bank  to  put 
into  operation  some  of  its  preconceived  plans  for  the  promotion  of  international  com- 
merce, and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  were  selected  as  furnishing  the 
most  desirable  field  for  a  practical  demonstration.  A  careftil  and  detailed  analysis  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  in  these  countries  made  it  certain  that  commercial  educa- 
tion of  the  broadest  kind  was  required  for  the  training  of  proper  assistants.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  on  the  part  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants, and  the  education  of  our  legislators  and  of  the  public  in  general,  are  necessary 
for  success  in  international  commerce.  All  the  forces  of  the  nation  must  know  the 
part  they  must  take  in  solving  the  problems  of  international  commerce;  all  the  forces 
of  the  nation  must  act  in  more  perfect  harmony  and  in  closer  cooperation  with  one 
another,  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Although  The  National  City  Bank  is  a  financial,  not  a  mercantile  or  a  manufacturing, 
institution,  it  recognized  that  successful  international  banking  is  possible  only  when 
closely  related  to, industry  and  commerce.  Moreover,  industry  and  conmierce,  as 
represented  by  American  manufacturers  and  merchants,  learned  long  ago  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  success  in  international  trade  is  impossible  without  American 
branch  banks.  We  entered  the  South  American  field  with  such  banks  at  a  period  of 
intense  commercial  competition  with  European  nations.  Difficult  as  was  our  task  at 
the  beginning,  it  was  soon  made  inmieasurably  more  so  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
outbreak  of  the  present  deplorable  war. 

One  of  the  vice  presidents  of  The  National  City  Bank,  Mr.  William  S.  Eies,  to- 
gether with  a  large  corps  of  trained  commercial  experts,  has  devoted  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  to  the  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  Almost  the  entire  time  and  energy  of  this  corps  of 
workers  have  been  given  to  developing  a  sj'stem  of  commercial  education  of  the 
broadest  and  most  practical  kind.  These  educational  efforts  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  best  experts  obtainable  were  sent  to  the  various  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  make  careful  observations  at  the  different  trade  centers.  As  a  result  these 
investigators  gathered  a  wealth  of  information  upon  many  subjects,  the  most  important 
of  which  were:  The  kind  and  quality  of  import  and  export  products,  the  manner  of 
buying  and  selling,  questions  of  packing  and  shipping,  customs  duties,  and  especially 
credits. 

(6)  This  kind  of  information  is  kept  up  to  date  and  added  to  by  commercial  at- 
tach^ whom  The  National  City  Bank  places  at  each  of  its  branch  banks.  There  are 
six  of  these  at  the  present  time,  located  as  follows:  Buenos  Aires,  Aigentina;  Monte- 
video, Uruguay;  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Santos,  Brazil;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and 
Habana,  Cuba. 

(c)  Special  systems  of  acceptances  and  dollar  credits  were  designed  by  finandal 
experts  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  better  meeting  the  needs  of  international  trade 
between  North  and  South  America. 

{d)  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Mr.  Kies,  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  other  important  officials  of  the  bank 
have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  public  expounding  of  the  importance  of 
international  trade  in  general  and  of  South  American  trade  in  particular. 

(e)  A  special  magazine,  ''The  Americas, ''  has  been  established  and  is  being  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commerce  and  good  will  between  the  nations  of 
America.  This  mi^zine  is  mailed  monthly,  free  of  charge,  to  the  customers  and 
friends  of  the  bank.  Nine-tenths  of  ''The  Americas''  is  devoted  to  commercial 
education,  and  an  important  feature  of  the  publication  is  a  list  of  actual  trade  oppor- 
tunities. 

(/)  Special  classes  have  been  established  and  are  being  maintained  at  The  National 
City  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  educating  additional  foreign  banking  and  trade  experts. 
A  selected  number  of  graduates  from  America's  best  universities  is  being  trained  in 
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the  nraoontial  foreign-trade  requirements.  The  class  work  includes  a  study  of  the 
liistory  of  South  America,  the  customs  of  its  people,  and  a  daily  conversational  study 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages. 

(jg)  An  employment  office  is  maintained,  where  men  suited  for  foreign  commerce 
and  tlioee  requiring  such  men  are  brought  together. 

ih)  The  foreign  trade  department  of  The  National  City  Bank  serves  as  the  head- 
qnarteiB  for  all  the  activities  mentioned.  To  this  headquarters  anyone  interested 
in  any  phase  of  foreign  conmierce  can  go  to  obtain  advice  and  assistance. 

(i)  As  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  international  trade,  credit  information 

regazding  Central  and  South  American  merchants  is  carefully  compiled.    All  such 

inlonnation  which  any  department  of  the  bank  can  provide  is  given  entirely  free  of 

cb&ige  to  customers  of  the  bank,  and  in  part  is  also  furnished  free  to  noncustomers. 

^While  the  whole  educational  campaign  is  more  or  less  a  business  proposition,  the 

thought  of  building  a  monument  of  patriotism  and  of  national  enterprise  is  one  of  the 

eitrongest  incentives  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  The  National  City  Bank  in  this 

^vrhole  endeavor.    The  United  States  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  international 

cammerce,  and  that  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  importance  imtil  it  assumes  and  retains 

ita  rightful  place  as  commercial  leader  of  the  world,  is  an  ambition  the  attainment  of 

^wbich  is  well  worthy  of  the  sincere  efforts  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

The  last  18  months  have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  all  the  Americas 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  European  nations  which  heretofore  supplied  Central  and 
South  America  with  money  for  their  development,  and  with  manufiictured  products 
for  the  needs  of  their  people,  are  at  present  compelled  to  husband  their  own  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  products  of  South  American  field,  forest,  and  mine, 
which  formerly  were  absorbed  or  trafficked  in  by  Europe,  is  stopped  to  a  large  extent. 
A  period  of  commercial  readjustment  is  at  hand.  The  United  States  of  North  America 
is,  temporarily  at  least,  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  the  world;  and  if  the 
people  of  North  and  South  America  study  their  lessons  in  commercial  education  well, 
the  United  States  will  from  now  on  supply  most  of  the  gold  and  the  manufactured 
articles  for  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  return  will  consume  or  handle  their 
coffee,  rubber,  hard  wood,  fruit,  cattle,  wheat,  and  minerals. 

Commercial  education  is  required  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end,  and  it  must 
be  more  than  college  training.  We  must  train  many  of  our  best  young  men  for  foreign 
commercial  service.  We  must  be  as  thorough  in  our  training  of  these  men  as  European 
nations  have  been;  the  college  and  the  business  office  must  cooperate  efficiently. 
The  trained  young  men  of  North  America,  after  adequate  preparation,  must  be  willing 
to  make  Central  and  South  America  their  home  for  many  years;  they  must  know  the 
languages  of  the  countries,  and  they  must  go  with  an  open  mind  and  a  broad  spirit. 
There  has  been  a  disposition  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  some  North  Americans  to 
consider  our  ways,  our  wares,  and  otur  judgments  superior  to  those  of  the  nations 
they  visit.  We  have  been  a  buying  nation  for  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
assume  the  right  attitude  of  a  selling  nation.  Our  banking  must  be  developed  as  far 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  needs  of  South  America;  our  manu- 
facturers must  learn  to  make  what  is  wanted  and  ordered,  not  what  they  consider  best 
or  what  they  believe  may  be  substituted ;  our  shippers  must  learn  to  pack  and  to  ship 
strictly  in  accordance  with  instructions;  in  fact,  our  whole  Nation  must  be  educated 
to  the  understanding  that  satisfactory  international  commerce  means  give  and  take, 
live  and  let  live.  We  can  not  hope  to  sell  our  manufactured  wares  to  South  America 
unless  we  are  willing  to  furnish  a  fair  share  of  the  capital  required  to  develop  South 
America. 

Manufacturers  and  bankers  must  be  educated  to  cooperate  toward  that  end.  Our 
legislators  need  to  learn  that  Government  cooperation,  instead  of  opposition,  in  inter- 
national  trade  is  a  good  national  policy.  Our  voters  need  to  learn  to  elect  to  public 
office  statesmen  who  are  ambitious  to  build  up  a  united  Nation,  not  politicians  eager 
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only  to  build  up  machines  for  personal  gains.  All  the  nations  must  be  educated  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  sound  principles  that  imderlie  equitable  international 
relations.  Efficient  foreign  commerce  demands  an  American  merchant  marine, 
operated  under  laws  which  allow  it  to  compete  with  the  ships  of  other  nations;  it 
requires  tariff  laws  framed  upon  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  and 
administered  to  maintain  the  higher  standards  of  living  of  American  workmen.  Our 
manufacturers  and  workmen  must  be  educated  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
fair  dealing  with  each  other  and  with  the  public,  so  that  social  and  industrial  unrest, 
which  have  increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years,  may  be  replaced  by  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  will.  All  the  people  must  learn  that  differences  and  grievances  can 
be  much  more  readily  adjusted  by  conferences  than  by  hostile  demonstrations.  The 
laws  of  North  and  South  America  need  to  be  carefully  studied  by  experts,  so  that  by 
efficient  combination  public  interest  may  be  furthered. 

We  all  need  to  be  educated  to  a  greater  effort  toward  unanimity  of  purpose  for  the 
attainment  of  objects  needed  by  all.  There  should  be  fewer  distractions  and  leas 
loss  of  creative  energy  through  an  inability  to  remain  steadfast  to  principles  for  com- 
mon good.  The  Fan  American  Scientific  Congress  can  become  a  strong  factor  in 
bringing  about  these  ends.  If  the  delegates  assembled  here  will  work  unitedly  and 
practically  for  a  better  understanding  of  commercial  relations  between  North  and 
Central  and  South  America,  in  the  directions  outlined  in  this  paper,  they  will  build 
a  proud  monument  to  Fftn  Americanism,  a  monument  which  will  not  only  stand  for 
closer  commercial  relations,  but  for  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  all  the  nations 
bound  together  in  the  Fftn  American  Union. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  USES  OF  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH  IN 

PUBUO  INSTRUCTION. 

By  FRANCIS  HOLLEY, 
Founder  and  Dxrectof  of  the  Bureau  of  ComrMreial  Eeonomies, 

1  have  been  requested  by  the  distinguished  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  address  you  upon  the  object  and  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

I  hesitate  to  do  this  because  I  have  been  charged  with  being  its  founder,  and,  to 
apeak  of  one's  own,  partakes  of  inunodesty.  However,  acquiescing  reluctantly,  the 
Bureau  of  Tommercial  Economics  is  located  in  Washington,  and  is  an  institution 
whicUshows  by  the  graphic  method  of  motion  pictures  how  things  in  common  use  are 
made  and  produced,  and  from  what  sources  the  raw  material  is  obtained,  and  under 
what  conditions  labor  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  their  production. 

It  is  an  institution  that  has  been  organized  under  the  general  educational  law;  it 
has  no  capital  stock;  it  is  not  operated  for  profit,  and  has  been  affiliated  with  one 
hundred  and  six  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  including  nearly  all 
of  our  State  universities.  It  shows,  for  instance,  in  motion  pictures,  sheep  ranging 
on  the  foothills  and  on  the  plains  in  both  America  and  in  Australia.  It  shows  the 
care  and  protection  of  these  sheep,  the  treatment  for  disease,  the  dipping  and  washing 
and  shearing,  and  then  it  follows  the  bale  of  wool  to  the  making  of  cloth  and  clothing 
of  every  description.  It  shows  the  taking  of  the  hides  and  the  various  processes  of 
tanning;  the  old  method  and  the  new,  and  the  making  of  shoes  and  gloves.  The 
films  then  recur  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and  show,  in  motion  pictures,  furnished  by 
the  great  packing  houses,  the  various  processes  of  making  it  fit  for  the  table,  and  the 
final  disposition  of  the  by-products. 

The  cattle  and  hog  industry  is  treated  likewise. 

The  films  show  the  making  of  glassware  of  every  description,  from  sand;  the  making 
of  every  kind  of  pottery  and  china  from  clay;  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver,  copper, 
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tm,  lead,  sine,  aad  cool,  ahowing  and  depicting  clearly  upon  the  screen  the  condi- 
tioiifl  under  which  miners  work  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  films  show  the  making  of  all  classes  of  linen  garments,  from  the  planting  of  the 
flax,  and  all  sorts  of  cotton  garments  from  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  the  cotton; 
the  raising  of  rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sugar-cane  until  we  find 
it  on  the  table.  We  show  the  making,  with  motion  pictures,  of  the  usual  silverware 
with  which  we  come  in  conflict  three  times  a  day,  also  all  classes  of  canned  goods, 
from  the  production  of  the  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  on  the  truck  farms  until 
they  are  prepared  for  our  use  at  the  hearthstone.  We  show  on  the  films  the  cutting 
of  timber  and  follow  each  piece  to  the  making  of  fumitiure,  and  then  we  recur  to  such 
not  available  for  that  puri>06e  and  show  the  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  We 
ahow  the  harvesting  of  hemp  and  the  making  of  cordage;  the  making  of  lace  and  car- 
pets and  rugs;  the  production  of  oil  cloth  and  linoleum. 

The  films  of  the  bureau  depict  the  making  of  all  classes  of  electrical  equipment, 
from  the  crude  metal  imtil  we  find  it  in  the  chandeliers  and  on  the  library  table. 
The  films  show  the  production  of  turpentine  and  creosote  and  their  uses.  The  films 
also  show  the  making  of  antitoxines  and  vaccines  and  various  types  of  drugs  and 
medicines  which  are  used  in  every-day  life  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
The  films  of  the  bureau  include  a  series  showing  the  action  and  reaction  in  chemistry, 
analytical,  industrial  and  commercial,  in  the  making  and  production  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  dyestuifs,  and  the  like,  and  also  a  complete  series  in  road-building, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way  by  the  safe  and  sane  methods  of  dynamite,  and 
with  the  use  of  tractors,  and  then  the  introduction  of  the  asphalt  system,  concrete 
system,  the  tarvia  system,  and  finally,  by  the  old-fashion  turnpike  and  macadam 
system.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  express  any  preference  but  simply 
impart  information  showing  all  the  processes  and  let  the  highway  commissioners  and 
public  elect.  The  bureau  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  from  city  officials  and 
county  commissioners  for  films  of  good  road-building,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
determine  on  a  bond  issue. 

The  films  disclose  the  method  of  grafting  of  fruit  trees  and  the  budding  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  with  the  microscope  with  a  clock  attachment  and  with  a  motion  picture 
camera,  we  show  the  germination  of  seed  and  plant  life,  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
until  the  flower  or  fruit  is  produced. 

We  show  medical  films  as  well,  depicting  the  grafting  of  a  bone  in  the  leg;  the 
removal  of  a  goiter  on  the  neck;  the  removal  of  the  appendix,  and,  with  the  X-ray, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  of  the  stomach  and  various  other  functions 
of  the  human  body,  and  these  films  are  intended  for  the  use  of  medical  societies  and 
in  clinics  of  medical  colleges.  The  medical  films,  however,  are  not  shown  until  they 
have  been  passed  upon  by  an  accredited  medical  society.  The  films  disclose  the 
making  of  saws  from  crude  metal;  the  making  of  edge  tools  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the 
tipping  with  vanadium.  The  films  disclose  the  making  of  armor  plate;  the  pro- 
duction of  structural  steel  and  steel  rails,  from  the  mining  of  the  iron  ore. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  films  which  the  bureau  has  to  display  is  the 
production  of  a  watch,  from  the  crude  metal.  The  films  depict  the  making  of  every 
part  of  a  watch,  including  the  making  of  the  main  spring  and  the  installation  of  every 
part,  and  show  its  functioning  upon  the  screen  complete,  the  making  of  the  dial 
and  baking  it,  and  the  production  of  the  watch  case  and  the  watch  chain,  and  finally 
the  taking  of  time  from  the  stars. 

The  silk  industry  is  clearly  shown,  and  we  see  unjder  the  microscope  the  hatching 
of  the  silk  worm  and  later  his  little  body  busy  with  his  little  task,  making  something 
he  knows  not  of  for  the  adornment  and  gratification  of  our  dear  ones  at  home.  And, 
again,  the  films  depict  the  making  of  the  felt  hat,  commencing  with  the  life  of  the 
beaver  and  the  coney  and  the  nutria  in  their  native  haunts,  and,  at  the  opportime 
time,  the  sacrifice  of  their  little  lives  to  cover  a  nation.    And  we  show  the  making 
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of  vamiah  that  we  may  enjoy  the  gloss  of  tomorrow  and  the  making  of  buttons  from 
bones  and  other  things;  the  gathering  of  rubber  and 'the  malring  of  pens  and  tires, 
and  the  pumping  of  oil,  its  treatment,  transportation,  and  uses.  The  engraving  and 
printing  of  bonds  and  securities  and  the  surveying  and  construction  of  railways  and 
railway  equipment;  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  and  magazines,  and  the  manu- 
facture and  uses  of  fibre  of  all  types;  the  production  of  roofing  material  from  old  rags 
and  the  operation  of  machinery  in  our  city  laundry;  the  care  with  which  milk  is 
obtained  from  the  modem  dairy  and  the  sterilization  and  pasteurization  of  it  as  a 
protection  to  the  pubUc  health  and  the  production  of  canned  milk  and  other  products 
of  the  dairy,  including  the  creameries. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  films  which  the  bureau  has  in  circulation,  there  is  a 
vast  quantity  in  the  series  of  travelogues.  We  have  travelogues  on  all  of  the  national 
parks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I  will  briefly  outline  one  of  these,  which 
is  entitled  "Half  around  the  world." 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  will  invite  you  to  join  me  in  one  of  our  travelogue  series,  and  we 
will  start  from  Perth  and  Freemantle  in  Australia  and  traverse  the  great  common- 
wealth, reaching  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne,  and  in  our  trip  visit 
the  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  and  gold  mines  of  that  vast  dominion,  and  see  the  largest 
herds  of  sheep  in  the  world  on  the  foothills  and  plains  of  that  great  southern  island. 
We  will  embark  from  Sydney  enroute  to  America,  stopping  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  where 
we  notice  the  natives  in  their  native  dances,  and  all  of  the  various  industries,  and 
their  method  of  living,  and  their  method  of  livelihood,  and  see  them  as  they  are  in 
the  natural  state.  We  again  embark  and  find  ourselves  at  Guam,  whero  Uncle  Sam 
exercises  jurisdiction,  and  thence  to  Hawaii,  whero  we  inspect  the  industries  of  the 
raising  and  canning  of  pineapples  and  grapefruits,  and  all  of  the  various  industries 
from  which  those  good  people  gain  a  livelihood. 

We  will  look  over  the  welfare  work  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  lepera  and  see  the 
great  development  which  has  followed  America's  annexation.  We  then  rejoin  our 
ship  and  make  our  way  into  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Victoria,  seeing  as  we  approach 
the  magnificent  Parliament  buildings  and  the  activities  of  that  typical  foreign  city, 
beyond  which  is  Esquimault,  the  greatest  graving  dock  in  the  world.  We  inspect 
the  mines  and  the  lumber  industries  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  wend  our  way  among 
the  islands  of  Puget  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  Biver,  whero  we  enter  the 
harbor  of  Vancouver.  We  see  in  the  distance  as  we  approach  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful parks  in  the  world,  Stanley  Park,  just  as  God  made  it,  and  on  the  heights 
beyond,  the  residential  city  known  as  Shaunessy  Heights.  We  then  look  over  the 
vast  salmon  cannery  plants  which  line  both  banks  of  the  Frazier  Biver,  where  the 
larger  per  cent  of  salmon  is  canned  for  American  and  European  use  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  coimtry.  We  witness  the  great  mills  engaged  in  the  lumber  industry 
and  the  mechanism  and  electrical  appliances  which  make  it  possible  to  handle  those 
vast  redwood  trees. 

We  then  take  the  train  for  800  miles  through  the  beautiful  Rockies,  following  the 
trail  of  the  Frazier  Biver  to  its  source,  and  then  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
niioellewat,  which  we  traverse  until  we  come  to  the  Great  Divide,  where  we  come 
into  the  valley  of  the  Bow  Biver,  visiting  Field,  Glacier,  Lake  Louise,  and  Banff 
Springs,  and  look  over  into  the  Yoho  Valley  to  see  what  nature  has  done  to  beautify 
that  great  national  park. 

We  coast  down  to  Calgary,  the  capital  of  the  far  middle  west,  where  the  great  marts 
for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses  are  operated  by  corporations  with  millions  of  capital. 
As  we  journey  to  the  eastward  we  see  the  great  Bow  Biver  reclamation  plants,  the 
great  irrigation  dam  which  rounds  up  and  holds  for  future  use  the  outpouring  of  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  slope.  We  pass  on  through  Saskatchewan  into  Manitoba, 
where  we  find  the  vast  wheat  areas  and  inspect  the  enormous  railroad  elevators  con- 
taining millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  find  their  way  into  the  great  mills  of  Wash- 
bum  and  Pillsbury,  thence  to  the  public  to  feed  a  great  nation. 
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On  reaching  Winnipeg  we  find  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  west,  a  thriving, 
wmgnlficent  dty  engaged  in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  many  of  these  industries  are 
biBJic^es  of  some  of  the  great  American  organizations  which  have  gone  to  Canada  to 
produce  their  wares  in  order  to  save  the  arbitrary  duty  which  is  imposed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Canadian  industries. 

We  pass  on  into  the  Bainy  Lake  country,  along  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  the 

Tnining  industry  is  canied  on  so  successfully  and  where  vast  quantities  of  iron  and 

copper  feed  our  commonwealth,  and  then  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  on  Lake 

Superior,  and  look  over  the  enormous  dockage  and  the  great  elevators  there,  rich 

^vrith  cargo  waiting  to  be  carried  to  an  expectant  public,  and  so  on  into  the  Province 

of  Ontario,  where  the  seeds  of  the  world  are  grown.    Passing  thence  through  the 

Muskoka  Lake  country  into  the  districts  where  iron  is  produced  in  vast  quantities, 

mud  then  we  approach  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  and  see  Ottawa  under  the  most 

fa-vorable  conditions,  including  the  magnificent  Parliament  building  and  Chateau 

lAurier.    Thence  we  hurry  on  to  Montreal,  the  great  commercial  center  of  Canada, 

and  inspect  carefully  all  the  vast  industries  and  shipping  of  that  port.    We  view  the 

great  vista  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Mount  Boyal  and  see  that  great  highway  to 

the  sea  dotted  with  shipping  and  commerce,  carrying  the  products  of  the  Canadian 

northwest  to  the  fatherland  and  to  the  Far  East,  who  depend  upon  it  for  its  supply  of 

foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent. 

We  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  traverse  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
until  we  reach  Moncton  and  St.  Johns,  where  we  see  the  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Funday 
rise  60  feet  and  witness  the  reversible  fall.  We  then  pass  to  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
see  the  coal  industry  of  that  little  Island  to  the  northeast,  and  at  Cape  Canso  we  watch 
the  relaying  of  land-line  telegrams  to  the  trans-Atlantic  cables.  We  then  cross  to 
Newfoundland  and  inspect  the  cod  fisheries,  the  lumber  industries,  and  the  making 
of  wood  pulp;  and  finally  we  find  ourselves  at  St.  Anthony,  where  Dr.  Grenfell  is 
ministering  to  the  unfortunate  Esquimaux,  while  his  little  wife  is  teaching  the  native 
woman  to  make  artificial  flowers  which  ihe  being  sold  throughout  the  world. 

We  then  go  aboard  the  great  trans-Atlantic  liners,  inspecting  them  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  the  captain's  bridge  to  the  stokehole,  and  finally  find  oiu'selves  entering 
the  Mersey  and  landing  at  Riverside,  in  Liverpool. 

This  travelogue  is  one  of  a  vast  series  which  the  bureau  has  to  display,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  this  series,  we  have  one  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Quebec,  and  all  of  the  trans- 
continentcd  lines,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border,  so  that  we  may 
show  to  the  people  who  come  within  the  zone  of  our  activities  all  that  is  worth  knowing 
of  our  great  American  Continent  from  actual  contact  with  the  pictures,  made  with  a 
camera  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  and  opening  opportunity  and 
developing  initiative  for  the  youth  of  the  land. 

In  our  collection,  which  is  being  made  for  us  now  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
we  will  be  able  to  show  the  seal  and  fur  industries  along  the  Arctic,  and  the  apple 
industry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  all  of  the  films  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  us  for  use  in  our  crusade 
for  public  instruction. 

We  also  have  the  films  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  shall,  within  the  near  future, 
have  those  from  Argentina,  to  put  in  our  collection,  showing  the  trans- Andean  lines 
and  all  of  the  activities  in  stock  raising  in  the  great  pampas  of  Argentina,  and  with 
these  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  the  methods  of  Australia,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  Argentina,  and  to  hope  that  by  comparison  each  will  learn  how  to  improve 
the  zone  of  his  activities  and  add  to  the  revenue  derived  from  such  activity. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  given  in  the  various  State  universities  with  appropriations 
provided  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  encourage  extension  work,  and 
these  universities  show  the  films  in  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  their  several  States, 
in  their  extension  work,  to  adults  at  night,  and  in  many  instances  in  missions  and 
other  organizations  which  may  be  benefited  by  their  display. 
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The  films  of  the  bureau  are  also  shown  on  the  request  of  the  State  library  commis- 
sions in  public  libraries  of  many  States,  and  they  will  be  shown  on  application  in 
the  museums  of  arts  and  sciences  smd  in  the  historical  and  geographic  societies,  and, 
in  fact,  they  will  ever  follow  a  request  to  show  the  work  of  this  bureau  in  every  center 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  also  carried  on  before  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  and  commercial  bodies,  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  in  the  summer  time 
they  are  given  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  various  cities;  the  experience  in 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh,  this  year,  indicates  a  great  interest  by  the 
general  public  in  this  line  of  effort. 

When  the  films  of  the  bureau  are  shown  in  public  parks  and  in  inclement  weather 
in  the  State  armories  or  in  the  public  libraries,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  volunteers  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  to  instruct  them  that  it  is  their  duty  not  only 
to  seat  the  audience  and  preserve  order,  but  be  able  to  answer  questions  of  the  audi- 
ence about  the  subject  shown  on  the  screen.  This  not  only  develops  initiative  in 
the  Scouts,  but  makes  them  keen  to  know  the  films  of  American  industries  without 
being  conscious  that  they  are  acquiring  information;  they  often  ask  for  rehearsals  in 
order  to  acquire  this  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  larger  industries  are  developing  welfare  work  for  their  employees  and 
their  families  in  recreation  grounds  and  forums.  In  many  instances  thousands  are 
given  these  benefits,  and  the  number  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  They  provide 
auditoriums  and  motion-picture  machines  and  operators  that  their  people  may  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  films  of  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  has  offered  its  services  to  Secretary  Garrison  and  Secretary  Daniels  to 
display  films  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  a  million  people  a  month  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  recruiting  in  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  insists  that  such  films  shall 
be  in  all  things  truthful  and  show  every  phase  of  Army  and  Navy  life,  the  drudgery 
as  well  as  the  pleasures,  6o  that  all  may  see  and  know  all  conditions,  thus  qualifying 
them  to  elect. 

The  bureau  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  parents  will  consent  to  enlistment  if  they 
are  convinced  that  welfare  and  educational  work  is  engaged  in.  To  that  end  the 
bureau  will  supply  at  all  Army  posts  and  upon  shipboard  films  in  series  of  related 
subjects  as  complete  in  their  make-up  as  those  to-day  given  in  the  great  American 
universities  as  a  recjuired  course  to  the  students  fortunate  enough  to  afford  collegiate 
training. 

One  of  the  centers  which  appeals  most  to  tlie  bureau  is  its  work  among  the  very 
poor,  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  all  that  seems  to  be  dear  in  life,  and  whose 
life  seems  to  be  hopeless,  so  far  as  anything  of  interest  is  concerned. 

We  seek  to  give  our  films  to  these  people  at  every  opportunity,  and  in  all  institu- 
tioijiH  where  they  are  gathered,  and  in  the  convalescent  wards  of  the  great  hospitals 
of  the  country  and  in  the  prisons  where  we  have  been  giving  our  films  every  week 
for  over  a  year. 

Wti  al^  give  our  films  in  the  east-side  sections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  con- 
gealed ;^.:jction8  whore  the  sweatshops  prevail,  where  people  work  under  the  most 
unwiialejome  conditions,  and  in  these  centers  we  show  films  of  the  making  of  the  same 
lia^  of  garments  that  they  are  engaged  in  producing,  and  in  institutions  where  wel- 
fare work  Is  given,  where  light  and  heat  prevail,  where  ventilation  and  sanitary  con- 
diti*^na  are  taken  into  account.  By  the  display  of  these  pictures  in  those  centers,  we 
hnvc  r^rced  the  manufacturers  either  to  allow  these  people  to  desert  and  go  to  new 
fieldr'  cif  effort  more  congenial  and  more  satisfying  or  else  they  are  required  to  enlarge 
their  aien  of  space  and  introduce  ventilation  and  light  where  darkness  has  liitherto 
prevalent. 

f,^lin  is  shown  for  money.  If  it  is  clearly  educational,  divested  of  all  advertising, 
wa  a  process,  it  will  be  displayed  free  of  expense  to  the  producer.  It,  however, 
a  credit  line,  simply  giving  the  name  of  the  donor. 
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No  film  IB  shown  where  any  admission  chaige  is  nuide  to  the  public.  It  must  be 
as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  tliat  all  may  see  and  learn  through  the  medium  of  motion 
pictures  how  the  things  that  they  meet  in  everyday  life  are  made,  and  under  what 
conditions  labor  works  and  serves  in  their  production. 

The  bureau  is  conducting  at  this  time  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  effect 
of  motion  pictures  upon  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  there  is  any  im- 
pairment of  sight  and  the  nature  of  it  if  any. 

Many  films  are  offered  which  the  bureau  will  not  display.  The  bureau  will  under 
no  circumstances  show  any  film  of  an  industry  where  due  consideration  is  not  clearly 
shown  to. employees  or  where  children  are  employed  under  oppressive  and  unwhole- 
some conditions,  Th^  bureau  will  und^r  np  qiipumstances  show  a  film  or  production 
of  foodstuffs  where  the  pure-food  laws  are  not  strictly  complied  with,  or  where  an/ 
chemicals  or  other  injurious  drugs  are  used  ^which  may  be  deleterious  to  the  public 
health..  The  bureau  does  not  display  any  film  dealing  with  the  production  of  liquor 
or  intoxicants  of  any  nature,  nor  does  it  show  any  film  of  the  making  of  cigarettes  or 
the  products  of  tobacco.  It  will  illustrate  only  the  raising  of  tobacco  as  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  Nation.  No  films  will  be  shown  of  the  actual  taking  of  life  of 
aiiy  domestic  animal,  either  for  scientific  research  or  for  foodstuffs.  The  subjects, 
however,  are  fully  covered  with  this  exception.  No  film  will  be  displayed  which  is 
untruthful  or  misleading,  or  which  awakens  hope  of  opportu|iity  where  none  exists. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  is  perpetuated  through  the  election  .of  its  4ii^^ting  offices  by 
an  adviaory  council  composed  of  college  presidents  and  men  of  international  distinc- 
tion in  science  and  letters.  The  bureau  is  maintained  through  contributions  and 
annuities.  Contributions  are  invariably  voluntary,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  solicit 
the  same.  The  surplus  funds  of  the  bureau  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  welfare 
films,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  including  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowning  and  the 
c^moiqgency  methods  of  rescue  of  imprisoned  nuneis,  and  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment of  civic  pride  and  patriotic  American  citizenship. 

At  no  distant  date  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  extend  the  hands  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  to  our  unfortimate  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  lands,  those  bereft  of  dear 
ones  in  the  great  warfare  now  in  progress  in  continental  Europe — those  unfortimates 
who  will  be  tax-iidden  to  the  point  of  destruction  and  desperation  and  will  seek  a  home 
in  this  land  of  plenty  and. under  our  flag  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  will  greet  them  at  the  threshold  and  lead  them 
to  homes  of  opportunity  showing  them  in  motion  pictures,  films  of  the  great  American 
industries  and  the  care  and  welfare  work  so  manifestly  apparent  in  so  many  of  our 
workshops.  This,  to  those  who  seek  employment  in  the  industrial  world;  and  then 
again,  with  films  of  agriculture  we  shall  lead  back  to  the  land  those  who  have  tilled 
the  .soil  under  other  flags  and  knpw  np  other  means  or  mejthods  of  livelihood.  To 
them  we  shall  show  all  th^  opportunities  awaiting  development  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  under  every  climatic  condition. 

The  bureau  has  in  Uie  process  of  the  making  a  series. of  pictures  showing  what  it 
means  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  grand  Republic;  what  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  the 
citiaen,  and  what  obligations  he  has  assumed  in  conoing  to  the  new  home  of  his  adop- 
tion; why  he  vote^^  and  whom  he  votes  for,  and  what  the  man  does  whom  he  elects, 
and  how  his  acts  affect  him  in  his  everyday  life. 

The  filmawill  convince  him  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Our  adopted  cousins  will  have  no  time  to  study  our  language  or  read  our  history 
in  his  desperate  effort  to  protect  and  nourish  his  own.  We  must  teach  him  in  the 
uniTenal  language  what  it  all  means  to  him,  and  must  guard  and  ever  protect  his  line 
of  vision  in  correct  and  wholesome  thought  and  action. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF   SECTION  IV. 

New  Willabd  Hotel, 
Wedne9d43i/y  morning^  January  S,  1916. 

Chainnen^  Philander  P.  Claxton  and  Ernesto  Nelson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  Chainnan 
Claxton. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  will  state  that  in  making  up  the  preliminary 
program  of  Section  IV  of  this  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  I 
prepared  a  Ust  of  questions  which  were  intended  to  haye  a  meaning 
for  all  of  the  American  Republics.  Certain  conditions  exist  in  all 
of  the  Republics — certain  common  ideals  and  aspirations.  I  tried 
to  outline  some  of  these  in  a  very  brief  address  at  Uie  first  meeting  of 
this  section  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  I  said  then  that  we  were  all 
new  countries — our  population  made  up  of  peoples  largely  from 
Europe  that  have  come  to  these  various  countries  as  immigrants, 
finding  here  a  new  home.  We  all  have  very  large  resources  of  field 
and  forest,  of  mines  and  water  power.  We  are  all  Republics  with 
democratic  f oims  of  government,  with  democratic  ideals  and  society, 
and  are  becoming  ever  more  democratic.  All  of  us  are  inspired,  as 
youth  always  is  when  it  is  worth  while,  with  hope  and  with  the  idea 
that  we  have  a  mission  in  the  world,  something  to  teach  the  whole 
world.  Certain  responsibilities  rest  upon  us,  and  I  believe  that  we 
now,  as  never  before  in  our  history,  are  feeling  that  we  have  a  mission 
to  accomplish.  The  things  that  are  taking  place  in  Europe  have 
brought  this  to  our  consciousness  clearly  as  never  before.  Now 
then,  with  these  things  in  view.  Dr.  Swiggett,  Dr.  Capen,  and  I  tried 
to  formulate  some  questions  that  we  thought  would  be  of  interest, 
and  a  discussion  of  which  would  be  helpful  to  us  all.  These  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the  various  Repub- 
lics, and  a  large  number  of  papers  upon  these  topics  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

I  find  on  consulting  the  program  that  our  first  paper  is  by  Dr. 
Dario  E.  Salas,  of  Chile,  and  has  for  title  ''To  what  extent  should  ele- 
mentary education  be  supported  by  local  taxation,  and  to  what  extent 
by  State  taxation)  What  should  be  the  determining  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  support  V 
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ALGUNAS  DEFICIENCIAS  DE  LA  EDUCACION  POPULAR  EN  LA  AMSRICA 

LATINA. 

Por  DARtO  E.  SALAS, 

ProfesoT  del  Instituto  Pedagdgico  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 

I.  PB0BLEMA8. 

Los  siBtemas  de  educaci6n  vigentes  en  los  palses  de  Hispano  America  no  reeponden 
sino  en  forma  muy  incompleta  a  las  necesidades  de  la  colectividad  que  las  sostlene, 
Entre  las  deficiencias  que  en  ellos  puede  observarae,  existen  dos  fundamentales:  En 
primer  lugar,  no  alcanzan  a  servir  sino  a  una  parte  reducida  de  la  poblaci6n  que  ha 
menester  ensefianza,  y  en  seguida,  omiten  una  serie  de  actividades  de  enorme  tras- 
cendencia  social,  relacionadas  con  el  perfeccionamiento  cultural  y  t^nico  del  ado- 
leacente  y  del  adulto.  Los  medios  de  llenar  esos  dos  grandes  vacios  constituyen  el 
asunto  de  eete  trabajo. 

(1)  El  aduUo  analfabeto. — ^A  pesar  de  la  atencl6n  constante  que  los  Goblemos 
hispano-americanos  dedican  al  problema  de  la  educaddn  popular,  y  de  que  algunos 
de  ellos  ban  ll^gado  aun  a  dictar  leyes  de  instrucci6n  primaria  obligatoria,  la  ea- 
tadlstica  del  analfabetismo  en  la  seccidn  latina  de  este  continente  nos  aterra  todavia 
con  cifras  que  flucttian,  segiin  los  pafses,  entre  un  ocbenta  y  un  cuarenta  por  ciento 
de  la  poblaci6n  total.  Las  consecuencias  de  una  8ituaci6n  como  66ta,  son  a  la  vez 
dolorosas  y  evidentes. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  politico,  la  igualdad  de  oportunidad,  o  no  existe  o  no  puede 
hablarse  de  ella  sino  con  referencia  a  una  porcidn  muy  limitada  de  los  babitantes. 
La  masa  de  la  poblaci<Sn  se  encuentra  en  la  imposibilidad  de  aprovecbar  las  ventajas 
del  r^^lmen  democr&tico,  y  carece  del  instrumento  esencial  para  incorporaiBe  a  la 
vida  clvica— el  sufragio— o,  si  lo  tiene,  se  balla  incapacitada  para  emplearlo  en  fonna 
inteligente.  £1  Gobiemo  y,  por  lo  tanto,  la  suerte  de  cada  pais,  quedan  asi  en  manos 
de  unos  pocos,  que,  representantes  en  realidad  de  la  opini6n  y  de  las  aspiraciones  de 
un  grupo — el  letrado — ^pueden  no  atender  a  las  necesidades  e  intereses  de  la  mayorla. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  social,  la  ignorancia  de  las  masas  da  origen  a  profundas 
diferencias  de  closes  y  a  una  situaci6n  de  semiservidumbre  del  analfabeto  con  respecto 
a  la  poblaci6n  ilustrada.  No  es  sino  a  la  ignonmcia  tambi^n,  a  lo  que  deben  atri- 
buine  las  bajas  normas  de  vida  que  dominan  en  nuestro  pueblo,  asf  como  su  falta  de 
Mbitos  econ6mlcos  e  bigi^nicos  y  el  cortejo  de  males  que  de  esas  condiciones  se 
derivan.  £1  alcobolismo  y  otros  vicios  contra  los  cuales  se  lucba  en  las  Repdblicas 
latinoamericanas,  son  finalmente — excusado  es  decirlo — ^resultado  de  la  ignorancia, 
y  en  especial  de  la  incapacidad  en  que  ella  coloca  al  individuo  para  apreciar  las 
formas  elevadas  del  placer,  conden^dolo  asf  a  buscarlo  en  sus  aspectos  groeeros  y 
defectuosos. 

£1  desconocimiento,  adem^s,  de  las  artes  elementales  por  parte  de  los  que  ban  de 
vivir  del  trabajo  de  sus  manos,  y  la  consiguiente  inbabilidad  de  los  mismos  para 
adquirir  una  adecuada  preparaci6n  tunica,  no  s61o  condenan  a  esta  porci6n  no  favore- 
cida  de  la  sociedad  a  vegetar  en  la  miseria  o  en  ocupaciones  desprovistas  de  bori- 
zcmtes,  arrebat^dole  oportimidades  de  perfeccionarse  en  (^cios  que  le  ofrezcan  por- 
venir,  sino  que  repercuten  bondamente  en  la  vida  econ6mica  de  la  colectividad  en 
general.  Pues  boy,  que  las  faenas  industriales,  con  el  perfeccionamiento  constante 
de  la  maquinaria  y  las  aplicaciones  cada  vez  m^s  numerosas  de  la  ciencia,  se  hallan 
Bujetas  a  continue  cambio,  la  necesidad  de  obreros  expertos  es  m^  sentida  atin  que 
en  el  pasado.  Sin  ellos,  podr&  un  pais  seguir  siendo  el  duefio,  el  productor  exclusivo, 
si  se  quiere,  de  la  materia  prima,  y  continuar,  sin  embargo,  por  un  tiempo  indefinido, 
con  sus  industrias  en  estado  incipiente  o  en  calidad  de  tributario  del  extranjero,  sea 
por  el  artefacto  o  por  la  mano  hibil. 
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Desde  el  punto  de  viBta  moral,  por  tUtimo,  ai  las  coxiflecueiiciaa  de  la  atuacidn 
levelada  por  las  cifras  del  analfabetaamo  no  son  todavla  deBttrtrosafl,  lo  aer&n,  sin 
dnda,  en  el  futuro,  a  menoe  que  una  educaddn  adecuada  interponga  sub  influjoe. 
Porque  es  ficil  ver  que  las  fuerzas  tradicionales  de  moralidad  y  disciplinar-^a  familia 
y  la  iglesiar-empiesan,  como  en  todas  partes,  a  perder,  tambi^n  entre  noeotroe,  bu 
eficacia.  La  in8trucci6n  del  adulto  analfabeto  es  pues,  indispensable  hoy  dla  en 
Hispano  America,  no  s61o  para  adaptar  a  aqu^l  a  las  ezigencias  intelectuales  y  a  las 
condiciones  econ6micas  de  la  civil  bsaci6n  modema,  sine  tambi6n  para  sustituir  la 
acci6n  de  aquellas  fuerzas  dando  al  individuo  normas  elevadas  de  conducta  y  desa- 
rroUando  en  €i  la  voluntad  y  el  h&bito  de  proceder  en  conformidad  a  ellas. 

(2)  El  adulto  Hmiletrado. — No  muy  superior  a  la  condici6n  del  totalmente  analfabeto 
es,  en  nuestros  pueblos  hispano-americanos,  la  del  adulto  que  concurri6  a  una  escuela 
en  su  nifiez,  durante  un  perfodo  de  uno  o  dos  afios  y  cuyo  fndice  de  cultura  no  es  hoy 
otro  que  su  firma  estampada  en  algdn  registro  electors^.  Esta  clase,  que  constituye 
un  tanto  por  ciento  crecidisimo  de  la  porci6n  *'letrada"  de  cada  pafe,  no  sabe  en 
realidad  leer,  ya  que  es  generalmente  incapaz  de  aprovecharse  de  la  lectura  para 
extender  el  campo  de  bus  conocimientos.  Y,  por  otra  parte,  si  la  escuela  puso  alguna 
vez  el  libro  en  pus  manos,  nunca  supo  ni  pudo  darle  una  noci6n  correcta  de  sus  deberes 
cfvicos,  ni  ensefiarle  a  vivir,  ni  prepararle  para  la  eficiencia  econ6mica. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  politico,  sobre  todo,  los  individuos  de  este  gtupo  repre- 
sentan  un  peligro,  si  se  quiere  mds  grave  que  el  de  los  totalmente  ignorantes.  Pues, 
al  paso  que  ^etos  dltimos  no  tienen  medio  alguno  legal  de  influir  en  el  Grobiemo, 
aqu^Uos,  en  poBesi6n  de  un  arma,  el  voto,  que  ni  aprecian  ni  saben  emplear — y  de  la 
cual,  por  lo  demds  no  slempre  estdn  en  situaci6n  de  disponer  libremente — ^pueden 
contiibuir  en  forma  positiva  a  perpetuar  regfmenes  antidemocrdticos,  vendiendo  sUs 
conciencias,  o,  dando  ofdo  a  pr^dicas  dafiinas,  fortalecer  tendencias  (5ontrarias  al 
inter^  colectlvo  y  a  la  ordenada  evolucidn  de  las  instituciones  sociales. 

(3)  El  adolescente. — Problema  tan  grave  como  el  que  presentan  los  analfabetos  y 
semianalfabetos  adultos,  ofrece  al  educador  en  la  America  Latina  el  considerable 
ndmero  de  j6venes  que,  obligados  por  la  precaiia  situaci6n  de  sus  familias,  abandonan 
la  escuela  a  los  13  o  14  afios,  para  salir,  reclutas  a6n  de  la  vida,  a  ganarse  el  pan  sin  el 
auxilio  ajeno. 

Los  programas  de  ensefianza  primaria,  adaptados  por  lo  comdn  a  servir  fines  mora- 
mente  culturales— ya  que  a  menudo  las  escuelas  aparecen  fuera  de  contacto  con  las 
necesidades  de  la  sociedad  actual  y  sirviendo  ideales  de  otra  ^poca—no  han  podido 
preparar  a  esa  juventud  para  afrontar  con  buen  ^xito  bus  nuevas  responsabilidades. 
TUtos  de  preparaci6n  tunica,  y  de  lo  que  ella  intelectual  y  moralmente  significa, 
esos  j6venes  no  pueden  aspirar  sino  a  ocupacLones  f&ciles,  sin  expectativas,  ain  posi- 
bilidades  de  perfeccionamiento.  Y  no  est&  ahf  el  dnico  mal.  La  6poca  en  que  esta 
porci6n  de  nuestros  conciudadanos  se  sustrae  a  la  acci6n  educadora  coincide  en  forma 
preclsa  con  un  perfodo  en  que  esa  acci6n  es  particularmente  eficaz  y  necesaria. 
Porque,  por  un  lado,  y  a  causa  de  la  creciente  madurez  del  sujeto  y  sobre  todo  de  los 
intereses  que  en  esa  edad  se  desarroUan,  es  ^ta  la  ^poca  mis  adecuada  para  el  cultivo 
de  ideales  sociales,  para  hacer  comprender  las  rdaciones  que  ligan  entre  sf  a-los 
hombres  y  mostrar  c6mo  la  felicidad  individual,  se  liga  en  tiltimo  tannine  y  en  forma 
indisoluble,  al  bienestar  colectivo.  Y  por  otra  parte,  esta  edad  del  segundo  naci- 
miento  que  llam6  Rousseau,  edad  tormentosa  en  que  el  hombre  es  naturalmente 
reacio  a  la  dieciplina  y  se  halla  mis  que  nunca  expuesto  a  las  seducclones  de  la  vida 
f&cil,  ha  menester,  mis  que  cualquiera  otra,  de  una  delicada  dlreccidn  moral. 

(4)  La  mujer. — Las  deficiencias  de  la  educaci6n  popular  que  acaban  de  anotarse, 
adquieren  particular  gravedad  en  cuanto  afectan  a  la  mitad  femenina  de  nuestra 
poblaci6n.    La  mortalidad  infaiitil  y  la  natalidad  ilegftima  con  sus  desesperantes 

atajes;  la  mala  crianza  de  los  hijos;  las  plagas  de  orden  moral  que  azotan  lasti- 
nente  a  la  nifiez;  el  desaseo  y  la  miseria  misma,  la  supersticidn  que  alcanza  a 
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yeces  karta  sua  formM  m^  groQeras;  todo  eso  tiene  otigen,  parcialmente  al  menos,  en 
la  falta  de  preparaci6n  de  la  mujer  de  nueetro  pueblo  para  su  fanci6n  social.  En- 
eefiarie  d  arte  de  criar  hijos  y  educarlos,  el  arte  de  cuidar  y  embellecer  el  bogar  y  el 
ttte  de  la  economla;  trabajar  por  su  independencia  intelectual,  y  habilitarla  para 
ganane  la  vida  en  ocupaciones  honradas:  he  ahf,  pues,  necesidadee  cuya  8atiBfacci6n 
reviste  cancteraB  de  inmediata  urgencia. 

n.  eoLuaoNss. 

Basta  el  simple  enunciado  de  tales  problemas  para  sentir  que  ellos  merecen  nuestra 
atenci6n  preferente;  pues  serla  diflcil  encontrar  algtin  otro  cuya  trascendencia  social 
y  moral  fuera  mis  profunda  u  otro  que  miLs  hondamente  repercutiera  en  nuestra  vida 
econ^nica  y  polltica.    Preocup^monos,  pues,  de  resolverlos. 

La  experiencia  de  Europa  y  Estados  Unidos,  demasiado  conocida  de  los  mlembroa 
de  eeta  secci6n  del  Congreso,  para  que  sea  necesario  referirse  explicitamente  a  ella 
en  el  curso  de  nuestro  estudio,  nos  aliviari  considerablemente  la  tarea. 

(1)  Eseuelas  de  imtrued&n  primaria  para  adultos. — Conocida  es  la  8oluci6n  que  se 
procura  dar  en  todas  partes  al  problema  del  analfabetismo  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la 
poblaci6n  adulta.  Escuelas  especiales  de  instrucci6n  primaria  dominicales  y  noc- 
tumas,  anexas  a  las  regularee  y  sostenidas  por  el  Gobiemo  central  o  el  local  y  por 
instituciones  privadas,  son  el  medio  a  que  generalmente  se  recurre.  Como  estas 
escuelas  no  aiempre  dan  los  resultados  que  de  ellas  se  espera,  cabe  discutir  su  car&cter^ 
a  fin  de  U^gar,  si  es  posible,  a  determinar  las  condiciones  en  que  debe  establec^rcelas 
para  asegurar  su  buen  ^xito. 

La  primera  y  mis  grave  dificultad  con  que  se  tropieza  en  la  ensefianza  de  adultos — 
aparte,  es  claro,  de  la  falta  de  escuelas  suficientes — es  la  desidla  del  analfabeto  mismo, 
desidia  que  se  traduce  en  matrlculas  escasas  y  asistencias  en  extremo  irregulares» 
Para  remediar  este  inconveniente — y  ya  que  no  puede  pensarse  en  la  compulsi6n, 
donde  6sta  ni  siquiera  existe  para  el  nifLo — precisa,  en  primer  lugar,  a  nuestro  juicio, 
obtener  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  patrones,  haci^ndoles  comprender  por  todos  los  medlos, 
cosa  no  siempre  fdcil,  que  la  educaci6n  de  sus  obreros  y  empleados  es  de  interns 
directo  para  ellos  y  redunda  en  su  proplo  beneficio.  Como  una  prueba  de  la  eficacia 
de  este  concurso  puede  citarse,  entre  muchas  otros  que  sin  duda  ofrecer&n  los  demis 
paises  de  la  America  Latina,  el  caso  de  la  ciudad  de  Concepci6n,  en  Chile.  Se  ha 
logrado  allf  constituir,  mediante  los  eefuerzos  de  las  autoridades  locales,  una  Liga  Pro- 
Infitrucci6n  Obrera,  formada  por  los  duefios  de  f&bricas  y  talleres,  y  cuyo  principal 
objeto  es  estimular  por  di versos  medios^  aumento  de  salario  y  otros, 'la  asistencia  de 
loe  obreros  a  las  escuelas  de  adultos  que  sostiene  el  municipio.  Como  resultado  del 
trabajo  de  esta  liga,  Concepci6n  tiene  hoy  dia,  no  s61o  las  mejores  escuelas  nocturnae 
comunales  de  Chile,  stno  tambi^n  las  mis  concurridas. 

La  matrfcula  escasa  y  la  asistencia  irregular  hallan  tambi^n  origen  en  el  hecho  de 
que  estas  escuelas  funcionen  por  lo  general  86I0  en  la  noche.  Cuando  se  piensa  en 
que,  despuds  de  un  dla  de  trabajo,  cualquiera  necesita  hacer  esfuerzos  considerables 
aun  para  mantenerse  despierto,  es  ficil  comprender  que  el  obrero  rehuya  luitural- 
mente,  a  esas  horas,  una  tarea  que  le  obliga  a  concentrar  su  atenci6n  y  que,  a  pesar 
del  inter^  remoto  o  inmediato  que  en  ^Ua  pueda  encontrarse,  demanda,  sobre  todo 
si  no  se  esti  acostumbrado  a  esa  especie  de  trabajo,  un  gasto  casi  extraordinaiio  de 
energfa.  Otro  remedlo,  pues,  que  puede  sugerirse  para  dar  mis  eficacia  y  extenfii6n 
a  la  obra  de  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  es  transformarlas  de  noctumas  en  vespertinaa^ 
Para  esto,  es  claro,  la  cooperaci6n  y  buena  voluntad  de  los  patrones  se  hace,  una  vea 
mis,  indispensable. 

Pero  la  causa  mis  fundamental  de  la  irr^gularidad  en  la  asistencia,  de  lo  Umitado 
de  la  matrfcula  y  en  general  de  la  ineficacia  de  la  ensefianza  de  adultos,  reside,  a 
nuestro  juicio,  en  las  escuelas  mismas,  en  su  organizaci6n  en  sus  planes  y  materiaa  de 
estudioe,  en  sus  m^todos. 
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El  error  que  en  estos  diversos  aspectos  ee  comete  es  un  error  de  adaptaci6n.  Porque 
lo  que  falta  en  eeas  eecuelas,  sobre  todo,  es  el  ajustamlento  de  bus  actividadee  educar 
doras  a  lae  caracterfBticas  mentales,  a  Iob  interesee  y  a  las  neceddadee  del  hombre  ya 
lormado.  Ese  ajustamlento  constituye  en  realidad  su  norma,  su  principio  esencial, 
y  es  a  41,  por  lo  tanto,  a  lo  que  debemos  referimos  si  queremos  determinar  las  condi- 
ciones  que  ellas  ban  de  satisfacer  para  realizar  cumplidamente  su  prop^sito.  En- 
sayemos  esta  determinaci6n. 

En  primer  lugar,  es  evidente  que  tal  adaptaci6n  resulta  imposible  cuando  concunen 
a  una  misma  clase  los  adultos  y  los  nifios.  La  separaci6n  se  impone;  la  escuela  de 
adultos  ha  de  destinarse  exclusivamente  a  loe  adultos.  La  disciplina,  en  seguida, 
no  puede  basarse — aceptada  aquella  norma — sino  en  el  sentimiento  del  honor,  en  la 
confianza,  en  la  responsabilidad  propia  del  educando,  en  el  respeto  a  su  personalidad 
y  en  la  sanci6n  social.  Otros  recuraos,  que  pueden  tener  buen  6xito  trat^dose  de 
nifioe,  resultarian  ineficaces  aplicados  al  adulto.  De  igual  modo,  las  materias  de 
estudio,  no  podr6n  elegirse  sino  tomando  en  cuenta  sobre  todo  su  utilidad  m&s  o  menos 
directa  e  immediata,  y  los  m^todos,  en  conformidad  al  mismo  principio  y  atendida 
la  amplia  base  de  apercepci6n  de  que  en  este  case  dispone  el  discfpulo,  deber6n  ser 
r&pidos— tanto  como  sea  compatible  con  la  solidez  de  lo  aprendido — y  cefiirse,  m^ 
adn  que  en  la  escuela  para  nitioe,  a  la  regla  esencial  de  que  toda  ensefianza  ha  de 
relacionarse  con  la  experiencia  del  educando,  nacer  de  alguna  necesidad  suya,  de 
alguno  de  sus  intereses.  Las  diferencias  que  en  cuanto  a  la  preparaci6n  y  a  la  capa- 
cidad  existen  entre  los  alumnos,  aconsejan,  ademib,  que  especisdmente  en  la  t^cnica 
de  las  artes  instrumentales— lectura  y  escritura— el  trabajo  se  realice  en  forma  indi- 
vidual, a  fin  de  evitar  que  se  produzcan  el  desaliento  en  los  menos  favorecidos  y  el 
tedio  en  los  otros.  Finfldmente,  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  organizaci6n,  el  ajustamineto 
a  las  circunstancias  del  educando  exige  que  la  escuela  reproduzca  en  lo  posible  la 
vida  real,  de  modo  que  en  ella  se  ejerciten  actividadee  semejantes  a  la  de  ^sta,  que 
nazcan  parecidas  instituciones,  que  obren  iguales  estlmulos  y  que  el  buen  4xito  o  el 
fracaso  sean  determuiadoe  por  los  mismos  factores  que  en  la  vida  real  loe  condicionan. 

Consideremos  mds  de  cerca  algunos  de  estos  puntos,  en  especial  el  relative  a  las 
materias  de  ensefianza. 

Por  cierto,  la  primera  tarea,  la  fundamental,  en  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  consiste 
en  ensefiar  a  leer  y  a  escribir,  como  quiera  que  estas  artes  constituyen  instrumentos 
esenciales  de  adquiBici6n  intelectual.  Pero  la  lectura  y  la  escritura  no  son  atractivos 
euficientes  para  el  obrero,  ni  la  escuela,  por  su  parte,  llenarfa  con  eso  s61o  su  misidn. 
Hay  otros  ramos  que  tambi^n  responden  a  los  intereses  del  alumno,  que  le  son  Utiles 
y  de  los  cuales  puede  la  escuela  sacar  partido  considerable  para  la  realizaci6n  de 
los  fines  Bociales  y  morales  que  persigue.  Tales  son,  por  ejemplo,  la  aritm^tica  y 
el  dibujo,  ambos  especializados,  si  es  posible,  en  la  direcci6n  indicada  por  la  ocupaci6n 
del  educando.  Tal  es  tambi^n  la  geografla  nacional,  estudiada  principalmente  en 
sus  aspectos  econ<Smic6s,  y  tal  es  igualmente  la  redacci6n,  sobre  todo  en  forma  de 
sencillos  ejercicios  de  correspondencia  familiar  y  comercial .  Pero  el  ramo  interesan  te, 
dtil  y  educador  por  excelencia,  en  las  escuelas  de  adultos,  es  la  higiene.  Pu^dese, 
flin  temor,  asegurar  que  no  es  tan  to  el  porcentaje  de  le  trades  lo  que  da  el  indice  de 
la  civilizaci6n  de  un  pueblo,  como  el  grade  en  que  los  hdbitos  higi^nicos — fruto,  como 
toda  civilizaci6n,  de  un  esfuerzo,  de  una  lucha  contra  la  naturaleza — ban  alcanzado 
a  generalizarse  en  61  y  a  hacerse  permanentes. 

Inculcar  h&bitos  higi^nicos  y  ensefiar  higiene  no  6610  significa,  pues,  prolongar  la 
vida  de  la  generaci6n  actual  y  obtener  futuras  generaciones  mia  sanas  y  eficientes, 
sino  que  significa  tambi^n  civilizar,  elevar  al  hombre  sobre  el  nivel  del  bruto.  Y 
superfluo  es  agregarlo,  significa,  adem^,  moralizar.  Porque,  si  la  prdctica  del  aseo 
nos  "aproxima  a  la  santidad,'*  el  conocimiento  objetivo  que  en  esta  ensefianza  se  d^ 
acerca  de  los  6rganos  y  sus  funciones  y  del  efecto  que  sobre  ellos  producen  el  alcohol, 
el  tabaco,  el  mal  regimen  alimenticio  y  los  des6rdenes  y  abusos  de  toda  clase,  contri- 
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bair6  con  mia  eficacia  al  mejoramiento  de  la  conducta,  que  todoe  los  Bennones.  Gasi 
innecesario  es  decir  que  conviene  dar  importancia  especial  en  este  estudio  a  sub 
aapectoe  econ^micos,  procurando  mostrar,  en  cada  caso,  c6mo  la  vida  higi6nica  tiene 
^tre  BUS  ventajas,  la  de  resultar  barata.  Y  tambi^n  es  quiz^  innecesario  afiadir 
que,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  pr&ctico,  la  enseiianza  de  la  higiene  debe  determinar  no 
solo  el  cuidado  individual  del  propio  cuerpo,  sine  tambi^  la  fonnaci6n  en  las  escuelas, 
de  sociedades  de  excursiones  y  deportes,  de  ligas  de  temperancia  y  otras  instituciones 
parecidas. 

Sitio  de  preferencia,  por  iiltimo,  debe  ocupar  en  el  programa  de  trabajo  de  estas 
eacuelas,  la  edi;caci6n  clvica.  En  cierto  sentido,  toda  la  obra  que  ellas  desarrollan 
no  ee  otra  cosa  que  educaci6n  cfvica;  pues,  al  ensefiar  al  adulto  las  artes  esenciales  de 
la  civilizaci6n,  lo  incorporan  de  hecho  a  la  ciudadanfa,  le  dan  posibllidades  de  alcanzar 
mis  iicilmente  su  propio  bienestar  y  el  de  su  f amilia  y  desarrollan  en  ^1  las  virtudes  de 
peraeverancia,  disciplina,  trabajo,  dominio  de  sf  mismo,  previsi6n  y  otras,  que  deter- 
minan  la  eficiencia  social  del  individuo.  Pero  la  escuela  puede  proceder  tambi^n  por 
xnedios  mis  directos.  Pues,  aparte  de  la  in8trucci6n  cfvica  te6rica,  cuyas  relaciones 
con  la  economla,  la  higiene,  y  sobre  todo  la  hlstoria  nacional,  no  deben  descuidarse, 
la  OBcuela  de  adultos  presenta  en  su  regimen  y  oiganizaci6n,  o  debe  presentar,  ciertas 
caracterfsticas  que  constituyen  otros  tantos  eficacisimos  recursos  para  la  formaci6n 
del  ciudadadano.  Tales  son,  por  ejemplo,  el  Oobiemo  propio  de  los  alumnos;  la 
admin iHtraci6n  de  las  bibliotecas,  materiid  de  ensefianza,  etc.,  por  individuos  o 
comit^s  elegidos  tambi^n  entre  los  discfpulos;  la  creaci6n  de  instituciones— bancos 
€Bcolare6,  sociedades  de  ahorro,  de  ayuda  mutua,  de  perfeccionamiento  personal  y 
otras— que  contribuyan  al  bienestar  de  cada  alunmo  y  junto  con  mostrarlee  la  inter- 
dependencia  de  sus  Intereses  y  los  ajenos,  les  ensefien  que,  sin  la  cooperacidn,  la  vida 
en  Bociedad  es  imposible. 

Llega  ahora  el  memento  de  preguntarse  a  qui6n  corresponde  sostener  y  adminlstrar 
las  escuelas  destinadas  al  adulto.  Pr^tica  frecuente,  s^n  creemos,  en  la  Amdrica 
Latina,  es  dejar  esta  responsabilidad  en  manos  de  instituciones  privadas.  Tratdndose, 
sin  embaigo,  de  una  obra  de  extensi6n  y  trascendencia  tan  considerables  entre  noso- 
tros,  no  nos  parece  posible  abandonarlas  a  la  iniciativa  particular.  Ella  debe  ser  con- 
siderada  como  parte  esencial  del  sistema  escolar  y  tener,  por  consiguiente,  como  dl, 
carficter  ptibUco.  El  Estado  deberla  sostener  y  dirigir,  como  lo  hace  en  Chile,  una 
escuela  de  adultos  anexa  a  cada  escuela  normal  de  preceptores,  y  dejar  el  resto,  o  casi 
todo  el  resto  de  la  tarea,  a  las  Comunas.  Las  anexas  serviHan  de  modelo  ilustrativo 
de  las  prescripciones  generales  que  dictarfa  el  Gobiemo  central  sobre  la  organizacidn 
de  tales  establecimientos,  y  adem^,  como  en  Chile  tambldn,  de  campo  deobservacidn 
y  ensayo  para  los  futures  maestros. 

Al  Estado,  es  claro,  corresponde,  ademis,  costear  y  dirigir  la  ensefianza  del  adulto  en 
los  cuarteles,  labor  interesantisima,  y  que,  en  algunos  paises,  alcanza  ya  considerables 
proporciones.  En  Chile,  de  entre  los  conscriptos  del  servicio  militar,  reciben  ins- 
trucci6n  en  las  escuelas  del  ejdrcito  miLs  de  6,000  analfabetos  cada  afio.  La  asistencia 
es,  por  cierto,  obllgatoria.  La  ensefianza  es  dada  por  maestros  normalistas  y  se  halla 
bajo  la  vigilancia  de  un  inspector  especial.  Entre  sus  ventajas,  tienen  estas  escuelas 
la  de  ser  econ6micas:  la  educacfon  de  los  6,516  individuos  que  han  concuirido  a  ellas 
en  1915,  no  cuesta  al  Estado  sino  1255,200,  o  sean  $39  por  alumno. 

Pero  el  grueso  de  la  responsabilidad  por  la  educaci6n  del  adulto  analfabeto  caerla, 
como  se  ha  dicho,  aobre  los  munidpios.  Y  hay  para  ello  razones,  no  96I0  de  orden 
econdmico,  sine  tambidn  de  indole  educacional.  Porque,  por  una  parte,  &)Btemda8 
estas  escttdas  con  fondos  comunales,  el  pueblo,  sintiendo  que  contribuye  directamente 
a  costearlas,  se  intereearf a  en  ellas,  las  considerarfa  como  cosa  suya  y  esto  lo  inclinarf a, 
sb  duda,  a  aprovechar  de  sus  beneficios.  En  seguida,  nadie  mejor  que  la  autoridad 
municipal  conoce  las  necesidades  locales  inmediatas  y  las  condiciones  en  que  se 
desanoUa  la  vida  del  trabajador  en  cada  porci6n  del  tenitorio  y  nadie,  en  consecuencia, 
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66t&  mejor  que  ella  en  8ituaci6ii  de  adaptar  a  eeas  neceeidadee  y  condiciones  Iob 
programas  de  ensefianza  y  las  actividades  educadoras  en  general.  Y  finalmente,  como 
el  regimen  de  admistracidn  local  facUita  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  particularee,  y  en  eepecial 
de  lo6  patronee,  a  la  obra  de  la  escuela,  hay  raz^n  para  creer  que,  implanUlndolo, 
aumentarfa  la  asistencia,  se  crearfan  sin  dlficultad  medioB  de  eetimulo  y  se  dispondrfa 
de  recursoB  extraordinarios. 

(2)  Eicuelas  de  segundo  grado  o  de  perfeeeionamiento  para  aduUos. — La  labor  que 
cumple  desarrollar  en  la  America  Latina  respecto  a  loe  semiletradoB,  es  decir,  de  los 
adultos  que  recibieron  en  su  nitlez  una  educaci6n  primaria  incompleta,  es  m4s  o 
menos  semejante  a  la  que  se  ha  propuesto  para  el  analfabeto,  ya  que  sus  necesidadee^ 
sea  que  se  las  mire  desde  el  punto  de  vista  moral,  social,  cfvico  o  econ6mico,  son  en. 
gran  parte  las  mismas  de  este  Ultimo.  Se  tratarfa  s<51o  de  hacerloe  asistir  a  las  clases 
superiores  de  las  escuelas  ya  descritas. 

Pero,  pasado  este  escal6n  de  instrucci6n  primaria  general — que  abarcarfa,  en 
nuestro  concepto,  un  perfodo  de  dos  afios  mAa  o  menos — surge,  con  respecto  a  unoe  y 
otros,  la  necesidad  de  aumentar  su  eficiencia  econ6mica  prepardndoloe  de  un  modo 
mis  directo  para  librar  el  combate  de  la  vida  en  condiciones  favorables. 

Precisa,  pues,  establecer,  para  los  que  ban  terminado  ya  lo  que  podrfa  llamarse 
el  primer  ciclo  de  la  ensefianza  de  adultos,  y  para  todos  los  que  se  ballen  en  sus  cir- 
cunstanciaf,  clases  complementartas  tunicas,  en  las  cuales,  junto  con  ampliar  su 
instrucci6n  general,  se  les  d^  oportunidad  para  aprender  un  oficio  o  perfeccionarlo* 
Ganan  con  esta  educaci6n,  no  solo  el  trabajador,  cuyos  salarios  y  expectativas  aumentan 
a  miedida  de  su  perfeeeionamiento,  slno  tambi^n  la  industria,  cuyos  operarios  se 
bacen  cada  vez  mis  aptos,  y  aun  la  escuela  misma,  que  se  eleva  en  la  estimacidn 
publlca  cuando  se  palpa  en  forma  tan  directa  la  eficacia  de  su  acci6n. 

En  la  organizaci6n  de  estas  escuelas  serd  de  grande  utilidad,  sin  duda  alguna,  la 
experiencia  alemana,  sobre  todo  si  se  la  estudia  en  el  sistema  de  escuelas  de  perfee- 
eionamiento de  Miinchen,  que,  como  se  sabe,  debe  su  eficiente  forma  actual,  alsuperin- 
tendente  Jorge  Kerschensteiner.  Adaptando  esa  experiencia  a  las  condiciones  de 
nuestras  Republicas,  se  podrfa,  nos  parece,  fijar,  para  el  establecimiento  de  las  insti- 
tuciones  que  proponemos,  las  llneas  generales  que  siguen.  £1  plan  de  trabajo  pre- 
aentaria  dos  fases  prineipales,  prdctica  y  t^cnica  la  una,  te<5riea  o  de  instrueci6n 
general  la  otra;  la  primera  comprenderfa  el  aprendizaje  o  perfeeeionamiento  de  un 
oficio  y  consistirfa,  por  una  parte,  en  labores  de  taller,  y  por  otra,  en  el  estudio  de 
aquelloe  ramos— ffsica,  quimiea,  dibujo,  modelado  u  otroe— que  se  relacionen  directa- 
mente  con  el  trabajo  del  taller,  eligiendo,  sf,  entre  sus  aspeetos  y  los  procedimientos 
de  su  ensefianza,  aquelloe  que  mejor  contribuyan  a  la  consecucidn  del  fin  pr&etico 
que  se  persigue.  L^  segunda  fase,  o  sea  la  de  instrucci6n  general,  que  tendrfa  en 
gran  parte  calidad  de  optativa,  a  fin  de  adaptarse  mejor  s^  las  necesidadee,  interesee  y 
aptitudes  de  cada  alunmo,  comprenderfa  la  lengua  matema,  especialmente  la  litera- 
tura  nacional;  aritm^tica  aplieada,  eontabilidad  y  correspondencia  eomercial;  historia^ 
ddndose  importancia  a  la  del  desenvolvimiento  industrial  y  al  estudio  de  personali- 
dades  inspiradoras,  y  geograffa  econdmica.  Convendrfa  agregar  cursoe  de  ffsica  y 
qufmica,  y  de  zoologfa,  botdnica.y  ndneralogfa,  experimentales  o  simplemente 
objetivos,  segtin  la  naturaleza  del  ramo,  pero  de  un  car^ter  algo  mAa  general  que  el 
dado  a  algunoe  de  estos  ramos  en  la  lase  anterior.  Por  cierto  la  educaci6n  cfvica  y  la 
higiene  debeidn  ocupar  el  mismo  preferente  sitio  que  se  les  asign6  en  la  ensenanza 
del  primer  grado.  Se  proeurard,  sobre  todo,  desarrollar  y  multiplicar  las  instituciones 
cuyas  formacidn  se  recomendd  entonees  como  indispensable  eomplemento  y  apli- 
caci6n  de  tales  estudios. 

A  este  grado  de  la  educacidn  del  adulto  corresponden,  ademds  de  las  escuelas  que 
acaban  de  describirse,  algunos  curses  complementarios  especiales,  como  los  de  comer- 
cio,  por  ejemplo.  La  adaptaei6n  a  las  necesidadee  de  la  localidad  y  la  combinacidn 
de  la  ensefianza  propiamente  pr^tica  con  la  instruccidn  general  y  la  piepara- 
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cidn  pant  la  vida  ciudadana,  constitayeii,  tambUn  aquf ,  las  normas  generales  del 
tzmbajo. 

En  lo  que  respecta  al  sostemmiento  de  estas  iDBtituciones  complementarias  de 
•Brando  grado,  noe  parece,  como  en  el  caso  de  las  del  primero,  y  por  iguales  razones, 
^ne  ellas  deberian  ser  iniciadas  por  el  Gobiemo  central,  con  caricter  de  escuelas 
modeloe,  anexas  a  las  especiales  correspondlentes— de  artes  y  oficioe,  comerciales  y 
o^raa — creadas  de  su  propia  cuenta  despu^,  por  los  municipios,  a  medida  que  lo 
permitieran  bus  lecursos.  De  grande  importancia  serd,  trat&ndose  de  estas  escuelas, 
1&  cooperaci^n  de  los  particulares.  Tocar&  a  las  autoridades  comunales  conseguir  de 
lo0  patrones  que  laciUten  y  estimulen  la  concurrencia  de  sus  obreros  y  empleados; 
d«  las  casas  de  comercio,  que  ayuden  a  la  obra  obsequiando  materiales  y  herramientas; 
<le  algiinas  instituciones  o  individuos,  que  colaboren  en  el  desarroUo  de  la  acci6n 
p^ropiamente  social  de  las  escuelas.     . 

(3)  SxUnMn  de  laa  institttdcmes  docenUs. — Aparte  de  estos  medios  regulares  de 
«ducaci<Sn  complementaria,  precisa  emplear,  en  beneficio,  no  s61o  de  los  que  hayan 
^teiminado  los  dos  grados  de  ensenanza  ya  descritos,  sino  de  la  mayorfa  de  los  ciuda- 
dadanos,  otros  recursos  destinados  a  vulgarizar  la  ciencia  y  sus  aplicaciones  pr^ctlcas, 
a  generalizar  la  apreciaci(^  del  arte  y  sobre  todo  a  ilustrar  al  ptiblico  acerca  de  los 
problemas  nacionales  de  trascendencia  que  le  afecten  y  sobre  los  cuales  puede 
llam&TBele  alguna  vez  a  resolve r.  El  aspecto  mds  generalmente  conocido  de  esta  obra 
€8  el  de  extension  docente,  que  realizan  las  universidades  e  instituciones  t^cnicas  y 
aun  loB  colegios  de  segunda  ensenanza  y  las  escuelas  de  maestros. 

Tratdndose  de  la  extensi6n  universitaria,  no  podrfa  tal  vez  exigirse  que  las  univer- 
sidades latinoamericanas  desarroUaran  desde  luego  esta  labor  en  las  formas  mo- 
demlsimas  que  ba  Uegado  a  adquirlr  en  Wisconsin,  por  ejemplo ;  pero  es  dable  esperar — 
si  pretenden  acercarse  al  ideal  de  universidad  en  una  democracia — que  procuren 
iniciarla  siquiera  en  forma  de  cursos  y  de  conferencias  aisladas  y  sobre  todo  que,  si 
no  les  ea  posible  Uevarla  a  cabo  por  cuenta  propia,  patrocinen  y  auxilien  la  obra  de 
otras  corporaciones  que  ee  ballen  en  aituacidn  de  realizarla.  Es  esto  dltimo  sobre 
todo  lo  que  se  ha  hecho  ya  en  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  Esta  institucidn,  aparte  de 
costear  ciertas  conferencias  peri6dicas,  de  cardcter  estrictament  universitario,  ha  dado 
facilidades  y  prestado  su  apoyo  moral,  a  la  labor  extensionista  que  en  sus  aulas  iniciara 
en  1907  la  A80ciaci6n  de  Educacion  Nacional.  Merced  a  la  obra  de  esta  asociaci^n, 
continuada  desde  entonces  con  abnegaci6n  y  entusiasmo,  y  principalmente  en  forma 
de  conferencias,  en  cursos  o  aisladas,  ilustradas  a  nienudo  con  proyecciones  luminosis 
y  siempre  amenizadas  con  buena  mrisica  o  agradable  litoralura,  el  concepto  de  uni- 
versidad ha  evolucionado  notablemente  en  aquel  pais  en  los  ultimos  aiios.  Junto 
con  el  pueblo,  ha  llegado  hasta  los  viejos  clauetros  vida  nueva.  Y  desde  la  tribuna 
del  8al6n  de  honor,  antes  desierta,  los  hombres  mAs  distinguidos  con  que  cuenta  el 
pafs  en  los  distintos  6rdenes  de  la  actividad,  universitarios  o  no.  han  dilucidado  ante 
audiencias  numerosfsimas — el  total  de  asistentes  a  las  ICO  y  tantas  conferencias  dadas 
hasta  ahora,  excede  de  120,000 — casi  todos  los  problemas  de  educacidn,  de  finanzas,  de 
higiene  ptiblica,  de  poHtica,  etc. ,  que  han  intere§ado  o  debido  interesar  a  la  generalidad 
de  los  ciudadanos.  Se  desarrolla,  apf,  hoy  dla  en  Chile,  no  66lo  el  hermoso  anhelo 
de  aprender,  sino  el  mas  hermoso  afan  de  ensefiar  y  de  contrihuir  a  que  se  ensefie. 
Porque,  si  bien  es  la  Asociacion  de  Educacidn  Xacional  la  que  ha  iniciado  y  dirige 
el  8er\'icio  de  exten8i6n,  no  son  los  profesores  solos  qiuenes  han  dado  a  ^sta  el  cardcter 
de  verdadera  in8tituci6n  piSblica  que  hoy  dia  tiene,  pues,  incitados  por  la  excelente 
labor  de  propaganda  de  aquella  corporacion,  polfticos  de  opuestos  bandos,  industriales, 
artistas,  obreros  y  estudiantes,  han  prestado  tambi^n  en  diversas  formas  su  concurso. 
Como  resultado  de  su  ya  larga  experiencia,  la  asociaci6n  considera — y  6stas  parecen 
nonnas  dignas  de  adoptarse — que,  en  general,  con\'iene  dar  preferencia  a  los  cursos 
sobre  las  conferencias  aisladas;  que  a  cada  conferencia  debe  acompanar  un  buen 
resumen  impreso,  a  fin  de  preparar  al  auditorio  para  la  materia  que  va  a  tratarse  y 
facilitate  su  recuerdo;  que  la  entrada  debe  ser  gratuita;  que  en  el  programa  de  las 
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reunlones  deben  figurar  siempre  nlimeros  artfsticos,  y  finalmente,  que  la  extenaidn 
sea  tal  en  el  sentido  de  esparcir  su  actdvidad  mds  alk  de  Iob  centros  univeraitarios, 
para  lo  cual  conviene  obtener  la  fonnaci6n  de  condt^s  de  cooperaci6n  locales. 

Igualmente  IntereBante  y  titil  puede  ser  la  acci6n  que  desarrolle  en  el  trabajo  que 
no6  ocupa,  el  profesorado  de  Iob  colegioe  de  instrucci6n  secundaria  y  los  institutoB 
normales.  Sea  en  el  propio  local  de  esos  eetablecuoientos  o  en  los  de  las  escuelas 
complementarias,  estos  maestros  podrian  dar  cursos  y  conferencias,  sobre  todo  de 
yulgarizaci6n  clentffica,  y  con  las  ventajas  que  les  da  su  preparaci6n  pedag6gica, 
desempeiia  esta  tarea,  tanto  o  m&a  eficazmente  que  el  profesorado  universitario.  Esta 
obra  ha  side  emprendida  tambi6n  en  Chile,  a  inidativa  de  la  misma  A80ciaci6n 
de  Educaddn  Nacional  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  extensi6n  secundaria,  y  en  las  escuelas 
de  maestros— en  una  de  las  cuales,  la  ntimero  3  de  preceptoras  de  Santiago,  existfa  ya 
desde  su  fundaci6n  en  1905 — ^forma  desde  hace  dos  afios,  por  disposici6n  de  sus  nuevos 
reglamentos,  parte  integrante  de  su  programa  de  trabajos. 

Importante  concuiso  tambi^n  pueden  all^ar  a  la  obra  extensionista  las  instituciones 
tunicas,  particulannente  las  industriales  y  agricolas,  mediante  cursos  pr&cticoe^ 
ezpoeddonefl  de  artefactos  y  productos,  etc.  La  extensi6n  agricola  ha  sido  ya  ensayada 
con  buen  6xito  en  Chile  por  el  institute  especial  correspondiente,  en  forma  de  cursos 
celebrados  en  los  terrenes  del  establecimiento  y  de  lo  que  podrfa  llamarse  la  extensi6n 
viajera,  es  decir,  en  forma  de  excuraiones  realizadas  a  trav^s  del  territorio  por  un 
profesor  y  alumnos  de  cursos  superiores  en  un  carro  especial,  que  va  deteni^ndose  en 
algunos  puntos  y  en  el  cual  se  Uevan  colecciones  de  las  mejores  semillas  y  productoe, 
titiles  de  Iftbranza,  etc.,  con  el  fin  dehacerlos  conocer  de  los  agricultores  y  mostrar  a 
^stos  las  ventajas  de  los  m6todos  modemos  en  materia  de  cultivos  y  otros  aspectos 
de  las  faenas  agrfcolas. 

(4)  Otros  medios  oomplementarioa  de  educadSn  del  adulto. — ^A  este  periodo  de  la  educa- 
cidn  corresponden  tambi^n  diversos  medios  complementarioe  de  ensefianza,  coma 
las  escuelas  de  correspondenda,  periddicoe  y  revistas  post-escolares;  ofidnas  centrales 
en  cada  pais  o  estado,  de  colecciones  y  pr^tamos  de  cliches  para  proyecdones;  biblio- 
tecas  y  teatros  populares;  museoe  industriales,  artisticos,  hist6ricos  y  de  dencias 
naturales;  campos  de  juego,  etc.  No  serfa  dltll  extenderse  en  la  consideraci6n  de 
estos  diversos  recursos,  ya  que  ellos  son  sobrado  conoddos  y  su  utilidad  es  manifiesta; 
X>ero  no  podria  dejarse  de  Uamar  la  atenci6n  hacia  el  servicio  de  bibliotecas  circulantes, 
relativamente  f4cil  de  establecer  y  que  resultarf a  de  sumo  provecho  en  los  paises  latinos 
de  nuestro  continente.  Esta  labor  podria  quedar  a  cargo  de  las  bibliotecas  centrales, 
o  en  manos  de  instituciones  particulares.  En  ambos  cases,  convendria,  a  nuestro 
juldo,  tomar  como  modelo  el  procedimiento  empleado  por  la  Liga  Belga  de  Ensefianza. 
Esta  instituddn  ha  formado  bibliotecas  circulantes  que  constan  de  algo  m^  de  cien 
voltunenes  y  que  cuestan,  inclusos  la  estanteria  y  el  embalaje,  arededor  de  fr.  250. 
Las  obras  de  que  cada  una  se  compone,  estdn  selecdonadas  de  mode  que  sirvan  en 
ima  tercera  parte  a  loe  nifios,  en  otro  tercio,  a  los  adolescentes  y  adultos  y  en  un  tercio 
a  las  personas  mayores. 

La  biblioteca  se  da  en  pr^stamo  por  dos  afios  a  algtin  profesor  u  otra  persona  hono- 
rable, que  se  encarga  de  ponerla  a  disposid6n  del  pdblico,  a  lo  menos  una  vez  por 
semana.  Si  al  cabo  del  periodo  del  pr6stamo  la  biblioteca  se  halla  bien  conservada 
y  ha  sido  utilizada  suficientemente,  se  la  reemplaza  por  una  segunda,  que  se  presta 
tambi^n  por  dos  afios.  El  bibliotecario,  entre  tanto,  debe  hacer  lo  posible  por  des- 
pertar  entre  los  habitantes  el  deseo  de  tener  ima  biblioteca  propia  en  la  localidad,  y 
constituir  para  este  tiltimo  objeto,  una  sodedad  de  lectores,  a  cuyos  miembros  se  exige 
mensualmente  la  modesta  cuota  de  cinco  centimes.  Con  esta  contribuci6n,  la  locali- 
dad,  al  t^rmino  de  tres  afios,  cuando  cada  erogante  ha  dado  ya  1  fr.  80  cent.,  se  halla 
en  situaci6n  de  adquirir  una  biblioteca  de  tantos  voldmenes  como  haya  lectores 
eiogantes.    Donaciones,  benefidoe,  la  ayuda  de  los  poderes  ptiblicos,  el  intercambio 
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de  libros  con  los  puebloe  vecinoe,  hacen  que,  llegado  el  plazo  del  segundo  pr^stamo,. 
el  a^nxilio  de  la  Liga  sea  ya  inneceBario. 

(5)  E9euelaa  de  perfetxumamiento  para  adoUscenteSf  soeiedades  de  ez-alumnos,  direcciSn 
^Bocadomwl, — i  C6ino  resolver,  ahora,  el  problema  del  adolescente  que  ha  menester 
ganarae  la  vida  y  a  quien  la  eecuela  no  alcanz6  a  preparar  convenientemente  para  la 
efieiencia  social? 

liOe  pafses  viejoe  que  poeeen  leyes  m^  o  menos  antiguas  y  eficaces  de  obligaci6n 
escolar — ^Alemania,  Suiza,  Escocia— y  algunos  estados  de  la  Uni6n  Americana,  como 
Indiana  y  Wisconsin,  por  ejemplo,  solucionan  la  cuestidn  imponiendo  a  esos  j6vene9 
1&  obligaci6n  de  concurrir  hasta  los  16  o  18  afLos  a  escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento,  y  a 
SUB  patrones,  la  de  facilitarles  la  asistencia.  En  los  pafses  que  carecen  de  obligacion 
o  en  que  ^eta  se  halla  poco  arraigada  atin  en  la  mente  popidar,  como  es  el  caso  hoy  dfa 
en  Hlspano-Am^lca,  tales  escuelas — que  constituyen  el  mejor  medio  de  satdsfacer 
la  neceaidad  que  nos  ocupa— no  podrfan  ser  sine  volmitariaB.  La  obligaci6n,  sin 
embargo,  alcanzarfa  a  los  patrones;  serf  a  para  ellos  forzoso  permitir  la  frecuentacidn 
mempre  que  el  empleado  lo  solicitara. 

No  creemos  necesaiio  detallar  el  car&cter  de  esta  ensefLanza,  pues,  salvo  pequefias 
diferencias  impuestas  por  la  distinta  edad  de  los  alumnos,  61  deberfa  ser,  a  nue8tro> 
juicio,  anilogo  al  de  la  impartida  en  las  escuelas  de  segundo  grade  que  han  side  ya 
deecritas.  Convendrd,  sf ,  recordar  que  en  las  escuelas  de  adolescentes,  la  educaci6n 
moral  y  cfvica  tiene  atin  mayor  trascendencia  que  en  las  de  adultos,  y  que  las  institu- 
ciones  sociales  cuya  formaci6n  se  ha  recomendado  en  beneficio  de  ^tos,  son  m^s  indis- 
pensables,  aun  trat^dose  de  aqu611os.  La  forma  de  sostenimiento  de  las  dos  clasea 
de  eecuelas,  par  lo  dem^,  serfa  la  misma,  y  unos  mismos  tambi^n  sus  locales,  man- 
teni^ndose,  eso  sf ,  la  separacidn  de  curses,  como  antes  propusimos. 

Otro  medio  de  dar  a  esta  juventud,  si  no  de  una  manera  directa,  indirectamente,  una 
preparaci6n  tunica,  y  un  medio,  sobre  todo,  de  continuar  en  esta  6poca,  la  miff 
peligrosa  de  la  vida  la  influencia  moral  de  la  escuela,  son  las  instituciones  de  ex- 
alumnos.  Las  "Amicales"  francesas  y  las  variadfsimas  formas  de  '' school  centers'' 
de  Estadoe  Unidos,  destinados  a  reunir  a  los  j6venes  en  el  local  escolar,  no  para  recibir 
lecciones  regulares  sine  para  estudiar  o  recrearse  por  cuenta  propia,  en  gnipos  formadoB 
segtin  sus  gustos  e  intereees,  son,  a  nuestro  mode  de  ver,  los  mejores  ejemploe  que 
pudi6ramo6  imitar  en  esta  clase  de  trabajo. 

Mds  tnteresante  atin  para  nosotros  es  un  recurso  nuevo,  en  vfas  de  generalizarse  ya 
en  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  cuyo  objeto  es,  por  \ma  parte,  Uenar  el  vacfo  entre  la  escuela 
te6rica  y  la  vida,  y  por  otra,  facilitar  al  adolescente  la  elecci6n  de  un  oficio  en  armonfa 
con  sus  conveniencias  y  aptitudes,  tarea  esta  tiltima  que,  en  las  condlciones  actuales 
del  comercio  y  de  la  industria,  presenta  a  la  juventud  considerables  dificultades.  El 
recurso  a  que  aludimos  es  la  direccl6n  vocacional,  modalidad  de  la  educaci6n  cuya 
importancia  especial  en  los  pafses  latinoamericanos,  donde  faltan,  por  lo  comtin,  leyes 
eficaces  que  regulen  el  trabajo  de  los  niflos,  nos  parece  innecesario  ponderar. 

Las  formas  en  que  Inglaterra  y  algunos  estadoe  o  ciudades  de  la  Uni6n  Americana 
practican  la  direcci6n  vocacional,  son  particularmente  sugestivas.  En  Inglaterra, 
im  comity  central,  ''The  English  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Commit- 
tee," ayudado  por  comit^s  locales  establecidos  en  distintas  ciudades,  suministran 
datos  de  toda  especie  relatives  a  las  diversas  profesiones  e  industrial,  a  su  porvenir^ 
a  las  oportunidades  de  i)erfeccionamiento  que  ellas  ofrecen,  a  sus  ventajas  e  incon- 
venientes  higi^nicos,  etc.  Folletos  como  ''Trades  for  London  Boys  and  How  to  Enter 
Them, "  y  "Trades  for  London  Girls  and  How  to  Enter  Them, "  profusamente  dis- 
tribufdoe,  dan  a  los  jdvenes  esa  clase  de  informaci6n.  De  medios  parecidos,  y  m&s 
variadoe,  se  vale  la  Oficina  Vocacional  de  Boston,  instituci6n  que,  aparte  de  los 
folletos  ilustrativos,  emplea  las  conferencias,  las  bibliotecas  escolares  vocacionales,  los 
consejeros  vocacionales  y  aun  otros  recursos. 
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L«  MUptaci6ii  de  talei  procadimientofl  a  loi  ptftes  UtinoB  de  este  continente  ee,  a 
nuoitro  Juicio,  una  tarea  que  debiera  emprendene  sin  demora. 

(6)  Preparaadn  de  la  mujer  para  tu  fundSn  toeial.^'So  existe  raa6n  algona  para 
negtf  a  la  mujer  adulta  que  no  concurri6  a  la  eecuela  en  bu  nifiez,  las  oportunidades 
que  se  ofrecen  al  hombre  para  recibir  una  educaci6n  primaria  general,  o  una  comple- 
mentaria  ttoiica.  De  hecho,  en  numeroeos  palses,  incluso  Chile,  existen  escuelaa 
noctumas  femeninas  de  range  primario,  anexas  a  las  normales  para  nifias,  y  en  las 
cuales  se  da  importancia  a  las  labores  propias  de  la  mujer.  Aparte  de  los  ramos  instru* 
mentales,  debiera  darse  pceferencia  en  estas  escuelas  de  primer  grade  para  mujeres,  a 
la  higiene,  a  la  puericultura,  al  cuidado  del  enfermo,  a  las  ciencias  y  artes  dom^eticas. 
Las  actividades  sociales— bancos,  cajas  de  ahorro,  etc.— antes  recomendadas  para  las 
escuelas  de  varones,  y  sobre  todo,  es  claro,  la  educacion  moral  y  econdmicar-tr&tese  de 
estas  escuelas  de  primer  grado,  o  de  las  de  perfeccionamiento  para  adultas  o  nifias — ^no 
deben  tampoco  descuidarse.  En  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  andlogas  a  las  de  varones, 
destinadas  a  las  que  ya  poseyeran  los  conocimientos  elementales,  podrfa  ampliarse 
la  educact<Sn  general,  especialmente  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  con  la  preparaci<Sn  de  la 
buena  madre  de  familta  y  agregarse  la  ensefianza  propiamente  tunica,  desarrollada 
de  un  mode  semejante  al  que  ella  toma  en  las  escuelas  profesionales  femeninas. 

Para  el  sostenimiento  de  estas  escuelas  deberfa  procederse  como  en  el  case  de  las  de 
hombres. 

En  la  educaci6n  de  la  mujer  adulta,  puede  ser  dtil  tambi^n  la  extensi6n  en  sus 
diversas  formas.  Baata  referirse,  como  ejemplo,  a  la  labor  de  la  Sociedad  Belga  de 
pedotGonia,  que  organiza  ciclos  de  conferencias  ilustradas,  y  adem^,  los  domingos 
por  la  maflana  abre  una  oficina  especial  de  consul ta  gratuita  sobre  crianza  de  nifios 
atendida  por  m4  iicos  y  pedagogos.  Los  cursos  de  arte  maternal,  practices  y  objetivos, 
abiertos  por  el  Dr.  Gilson,  unos  para  solteras  y  otros  para  casadas,  en  el  barrio  de 
Saint-Gilles,  Bruselas,  son  otro  ejemplo. 

La  inmensa  variedad  de  clubs  y  asociaciones  de  madres  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  con 
sus  rouniones  period  icas  en  el  local  escolar,  destinadas  a  escuchar  conferencias,  a 
cambiiur  idoivs  acoroa  de  los  mejores  medios  de  criar  y  educar  convenientemente  a 
los  hijtis— institucionos  cuyos  miembros  forman  a  voces  por  sf  solos  cursos  de  economfa 
doiuoj«tioa,  do  puericultura,  etc.,  muestran  las  grandes  posibilidades  de  la  extensi6n 
femonina  eu  las  escuelas. 

Igualos  o  mayores  faoilidados  que  a  la  mujer  adulta  debiera  darse  naturalmente  a 
las  ni(\as  que  iian  monestor  trahajar  para  vivir  y  cuya  educacion  general  o  profesional 
ha  sido  ineomplota.  Como  en  el  caso  de  los  adolescentes  varones,  doberfan  estable- 
cerse  pai*a  las  ninas  oursvvsdo  perfeccionamiento  que  funcionarian  en  los  mismos  locales 
do  las  escuehk^  dt^  siguudi)  uraclo  para  adultas.  El  caracter  de  la  en'?euan7a  en  estos 
cun»ix<  se  inilcre  facilmente  de  lo  ya  dicho  respecto  de  las  escuelas  femeninas  y  de 
las  do  adole.-^centes  varvuie?. 

Las  socioaados  do  ex-alumn<^.  recomendadas  como  medio  de  prv>Iongar  el  influjo 
do  la  tv'cuela  s»>bro  1  ^^  j.neues.  tionen  igual  importancia  y  deben  sor  organ  iz  ad  as  en 
ipual  forma,  tnitauvlo.-^o  de  las  ninas.  La  direccii»n  v<»cacional  tambicn,  es,  respecto 
de  i\^tas»  noccsaria.  La  obra  del  Comito  de  Londres  antes  citada  y  de  la  Lii:a  de 
Educacion  Fcmou«na  de  H-^^ilon,  cuyo  objet«>  es  pn^porcionar  a  la^j  escuelas  de  mujeres 
tOvla  cljv«e  do  inf.^rmaciones  relat;vas  a  las  cxmpaciones  a  que  pueden  dedicarse  las 
nii\as  una  vc.  toruiiuada  su  i«>truccion  primaria,  y  aconsojrj'  y  gufar  a  caia  una 
eogun  sus  n^vosida.ios,  puede  bien  servir  de  moJelo  en  nuestr^is  pafses. 

III.    CONCLrSIOX. 

En  resumon,  puoet*  las  actualo^  doficiencias  de  la  educaci6n  piipular  en  la  .\merica 
Latina.  en  lo  ciuo  se  refiere  al  adulto  y  al  adoleecente,  exisren  el  empleo de  los  siguientes 
recunot^: 
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(A)  Re^pecto  de  los  Adultos  Varones. — 1.  Escuelas  noctumas  o  vespertinas  de  ins- 
trucci6n  primaria  (primer  grado)  para  analfabetos  y  semi-analfabetos,  soBtenidas 
algunas  de  ellaa  por  el  Efftado,  como  escuelas  modelos  y  de  prictica  pedag^ica,  anexas 
a  Ib8  normales,  y  el  resto  por  los  municipios,  con  la  cooperaci6n  de  los  particulares. 
Estas  escuelas  adaptardn  su  oiganizaci6n,  programas,  m^todos  de  ensefianza  y  disci- 
plina,  a  las  necesidades  e  intereses  del  discipulo,  a  su  condici6n  de  hombre  formado  y 
socialmente  responsable.'  Fuera  de  las  artes  elementales  y  del  dibujo,  foimar^  parte 
esencial  del  plan  de  trabajo,  la  educaci6n  cfvica,  la  higiene  y  el  cultivo  de  activi- 
dades  y  Mbitos  corporales  sanos  y  de  virtudes  sociales,  median te  instituciones  de 
temperancia,  deportes,  previsidn,  cooperaci6n,  etc. 

2.  Escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento  (segundo  grado),  noctumas  o  vespertinas,  sos- 
tenidas  en  igual  forma  que  las  anteriores,  anexas  las  del  Estado  a  escuelas  de  ense- 
fianza  especial  y  destinadas  a  los  que  posean  ya  una  educacidn  correspondiente  a  la 
impartida  en  escuelas  de  primer  grado.  La  ensenanza  comprenderd  una  fase  prdc- 
tica  y  t^cnica  — aprendizaje  o  perfeccionamiento  de  un  oficio — y  otra  te6rica  o  de 
instrucci6n  general,  en  que,  ampli^dose  los  conocimientos  del  grado  anterior,  se  d6 
a  los  alumnos  oportunidad  para  perfeccionar  los  estudios  de  su  preferencia.  La  edu- 
caci6n  clvica,  la  higiene  y  las  instituciones  cuya  formaci6n  se  recomienda  para  las 
escuelas  de  primer  grado,  recibir^  tambi^n  aqui  particular  atenci6n. 

3.  Cursos  complementarios  especiales  de  comercio,  etc.,  adaptados  a  las  necesidades 
locales,  y  en  que  se  combine  la  instrucci6n  prdctica  con  la  general  y  la  preparaci6n 
para  la  vida  ciudadana. 

4.  Extensi6n  docente  en  universidades,  institutes  t^cnicos  y  escuelas  normales  y 
secundarias,  mediante  cursos  y  conferencias  gratuitos,  de  vulgarizacidn  cientifica  o 
sobre  cuestiones  de  inter^  nacional.  En  las  instituciones  t^cnicas  los  cursos  versar&n 
principalmente  sobre  asuntos  tambi^n  de  indole  t^cnica  e  ir£n  siempre  acompanados 
de  demostraciones  pr&cticas. 

5.  Entre  otros  medios  complementarios  de  educaci6n  popular,  bibliotecas  circu- 
lantes,  oficinas  centrales  de  colecciones  y  pr^stamos  de  cliches  para  proyecciones, 
bibliotecas  y  teatros  populares,  etc. 

(B)  Respecto  de  los  adoUscentea  varones. — 1.  Cursos  de  primer  grado,  anexos  a  las 
escuelas  de  adultos  correspond ientes  y  de  cardcter  andlogo,  con  las  diferencias  im- 
puestas  por  la  distinta  edad  de  los  alumnos,  destinadas  a  los  que  no  hayan  recibido 
instrucci6n  primaria. 

2.  Cursos  de  perfeccionamiento,  anexos  a  las  escuelas  de  segundo  grado  para  adultos 
y,  con  las  salvedades  del  ndmero  anterior,  andlogas  a  ^stas  en  su  car&cter. 

3.  Sociedades  de  ex-alumnos  que  permitan  a  la  escuela  prolongar  su  influencia 
moral  y  dar  facilidades  a  los  j6venes  para  extender,  con  entera  independencia  y  con- 
forme  a  BUS  gustos  e  intereses,  el  campo  de  sus  conocimientos. 

4.  Direcci6n  vocacional,  creando  medios  de  suministrar  a  los  j6venes  la  informacidn 
necesaria  para  el^ir  acertadamente  una  ocupaci6n,  de  guiarlos  y  vigilarlos  en  los 
comienzos  de  su  lucha  por  la  vida. 

(C)  Respecto  de  la  mujer. — 1.  Para  adultas  analfabetas  o  semi-analfabetas,  escuelas 
de  instrucci6n  primaria,  andlogas  a  las  de  primer  grado  para  varones,  sostenidas  en 
igual  forma,  y  en  que  se  ensefien  las  artes  elementales  y  se  d6  importancia  a  la  hi- 
giene, economfa  y  artes  dom^sticas  y  a  la  formaci6n  de  instituciones  semejantes  a 
las  indicadas  para  las  escuelas  masculinas. 

2.  Escuelas  de  perfeccionamiento  para  las  que  posean  la  instrucci6n  del  primer 
grado,  andlogas  a  las  correspondientes  de  varones  y  sostenidas  en  igual  forma.  Se 
ampliardn  aquf  los  conocimientos  del  primer  grado  preparatorios  para  la  vida  del 
h(^r;  la  instruccidn  propiamente  t^cnica  comprenderd  oficios  femeninos,  y  se  fo- 
mentadm  instituciones  sociales  semejantes  a  las  ya  recomendadas. 
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3.  Exten8i6n  docente,  sobre  todo  en  forma  de  cutbob  y  conferencias  relativas  a 
puericultura,  pedagogia  maternal  y  otras  materias  adecuadas  para  preparar  a  la  duefia 
de'casa  y  madre  de  familia.  Debe  fomentarse  la  fundaci6n  de  asociacionee  de 
madree. 

4.  Como  para  los  adolescentes  varones,  cursoe  de  infitruccidn  primaria  y  de  per- 
feccionamiento  para  nifias,  aii41og08  a  las  eecuelas  de  piimero  y  segundo  grade  para 
mujeres  reepectivamentei  y  anexos  a  ellas. 

5.  Sociedades  de  ex-alumnas  y  dtrecci6n  vocacional  para  las  nifias,  como  en  el 
caso  de  loe  j6vene8. 

LEALTAD  PATRi6tICA. 

Nuestroe  mejores  anhelos  como  patriotas  y  americanoe — ^la  paz  social,  el  progreeo 
econ6mico,  el  perfeccionamiento  moral,  el  ''equilibrio  de  oportunidad"  caracte- 
rfstico  de  las  democracias — ^aparecen  estrechamente  vinculados  a  la  satisfacci^n  de 
las  necesidades  que  me  he  empefiado  en  poner  de  manifiesto. 

Son  tales  la  trascendencia  y  magnitud  de  la  tarea  que  en  este  sentido  queda  a(in 
por  realizar  en  nuestras  j6venes  Reptiblicas,  que  ella  merece  constituir,  por  largos 
afiOB  todavla,  la  preocupaci6n  primordial  de  nuestroe  estadistas  y  el  artfculo  primero 
en  el  programa  de  acci6n  de  todos  los  partidos. 

Y  es  tal  la  naturaleza  y  tan  amplio  el  campo  que  esta  obra  redentora  deja  a  la  ini- 
ciativa  indivual,  que  ella  podrfa  constituir,  tambi^n  por  largo  tiempo,  el  ideal  comdn 
a  cuya  realizaci6n  se  encaminaran  los  esfuerzos  de  todos  los  ciudadanos  ilustrados. 
Con  eso,  habrlamos  Uegado  a  hacer  participar  de  las  ventajas  de  la  educaci6n  a  la 
sociedad  entera:  las  escuelas  en  que  los  miembros  de  las  clases  cultas  ensefiaran  al 
ignorante  a  leer  y  a  vivir,  serlan  para  ellos  mismos  las  mejores  escuelas  de  espiritu 
ptiblico,  el  mejor  medio  de  adquinr  el  hdbito  y  la  virtud  del  servicio. 

The  Chaikman.  I  am  going  now  to  ask  Sr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  Director 
of  Secondary  Education,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  to  read 
to  you  his  paper  on  "  The  secondary  school  and  the  university." 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  ERNESTO  NELSON, 
Director  Secondary  Educgiion^  Buenos  Aires^  Argentina. 

In  his  remarkable  paper  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  shown  that  the  most  vital  need 
of  secondary  education  is  that  of  enlarging  the  pupil's  opportunity  to  attain  bodily 
skill  and  to  train  his  habits  of  reasoning. 

Dr.  Eliot's  plea  is  but  the  latest  presentation  of  the  twentieth  centtu-y  educational 
ideals.  Long  years  of  educational  unrest  as  an  outcome  of  methods  of  teaching  whose 
chief  purpose  was  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  information  given  out  by  books 
have  made  us  realize  how  much  this  kind  of  education  falls  short  of  the  demands  of 
modern  life. 

Considering  that  Dr.  Eliot's  plea  is  being  duplicated  in  every  civilized  country  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  a  new  plea,  it  does  seem  wonderful  that  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  it  expresses  should  still  demand  the  combined  efforts  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  all  lands.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  analyze  the  secondary 
education  of  to-day  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of  the  obstacles  that  are  in  the 
way  of  the  educator's  dream  and,  if  possible,  to  offer  a  new  contribution  to  the  problem. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  distinction  between  the  education  that  tends  to 
equip  the  student  with  specific  information  and  that  which  aims  to  organize  the 
'%ctivities  of  the  mind  and  body  so  as  to  make  man  ''an  independent  ego,  the  master 
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of  himself  and  his  environment/'  These  two  ideals  of  education  may  be  contrasted 
as  representing  the  old  and  the  new,  although  both  are  rightfully  represented  in 
modem  systems  of  public  education.  Just  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  rocks  of 
various  ages  contribute  to  make  up  the  soil  on  which  man  lives,  so  the  educational 
fabric  still  shows  evidences  of  the  successive  stages  of  educational  evolution.  Thus, 
however  wonderful  the  changes  have  been  in  the  content  of  the  modem  university 
as  compared  with  the  old,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  university  is,  of  all  the  links 
of  the  educational  chain,  the  one  that  retains  more  of  the  original  character  and  spirit 
of  education  as  a  social  activity,  namely,  to  equip  the  student  with  specific  informa- 
tion. At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  the  primary  or  graded  school,  and  more  promi- 
nently the  kindergarten,  have  been  freer  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  education 
and  are  instituting  methods  of  work  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  growing 
belief  that  in  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  knowledge  should  be  a 
sort  of  by-product,  however  precious,  in  the  process  of  education,  and  that  the  vital 
question  is  the  performing  of  the  process  itself,  to  which  end  ample  opportunities 
should  be  given  for  the  right  training  of  the  senses  and  the  application  ci  the  reason- 
ing powers. 

The  university  on  the  one  hand  and  the  kindergarten  on  the  other  are,  then,  two 
extreme  types  of  educational  aims.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the  influence  of  the 
kindergarten  on  the  university  were  stronger  than  that  of  the  university  on  the  kinder- 
garten. Unfortunately  educational  schemes  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  biological 
processes,  in  which  every  particle  added  to  the  morphological  frame,  every  sub- 
sequent function  of  the  organism,  is  conditioned  to  the  materials  already  present  in 
that  organism.  On  the  contrary,  the  educational  fabric  may  be  likened  to  a  building 
in  which  every  piece  of  material  is  used  with  due  regard  for  the  weight  of  that  which 
will  be  placed  above.  Thus  the  password  of  education  is  ''Preparation."  We  seem 
to  be  still  far  from  the  time  when  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  make  life  itself  and 
business  and  culture,  a  natural  ''continuance"  of  those  methods  of  education  which 
will  have  proved  to  be  more  conducive  to  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of  man. 

In  controlling  the  educational  process  which  takes  place  in  the  individual,  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  principle  that  the  educator  should  take  care  of  present  stages 
of  psychological  evolution  and  let  future  processes  take  care  of  themselves.  Should 
not  tilie  above  principle  apply  to  the  framing  of  the  educational  scheme  from  the 
kindergarten  up  to  the  university,  so  that  the  controlling  factors  in  the  curriculum 
may  be  the  present  and  actual  needs  of  the  student,  with  a  view  to  taking  fuUest 
advantage  of  previous  educational  training?  The  university  has  seldom  shown  a 
disposition  to  thus  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual.  Curiously  enough, 
the  institution  which  ought  to  have  changed  most  to  expand  properly  the  added 
potentialities  stored  in  the  ever-enriched  mind  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  of 
to-day,  is  the  one  that  has  changed  least.  Not  only  this,  but  the  university  has 
directly  influenced  the  spirit  of  fibie  institutions  under  it  and  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  its  own  interpretation  of  education. 

Truly  the  university  has  rendered  education  the  great  service  of  first  conferring 
on  it  a  concrete  and  visible  value.  The  spectacular  triumphs  of  university  education 
have  made  the  university  the  educational  institution  "par  excellence,''  and  there- 
fore its  methods,  aims,  and  results  have  tacitly  become  universal  educational  standards 
always  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  educaticmal  pursuits.  In  this  way  the  university 
has  tended  to  perpetuate,  to  fix,  and  to  consecrate,  so  to  speak,  the  view  that  educa- 
tion should  primarily  be  concerned  with  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation. This  is  the  reason  why  the  university  has  controlled  and  is  still  controlling 
educational  standards  and  educational  values  throughout  all  the  educational  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  secondary  school  of  to-day,  therefore,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  the 
primary  school,  knowledge-getting  is  still  the  prominent  activity,  throwing  into  the 
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shade  all  other  activities  more  vitally  concerned  with  the  character-forming  end  of 
education.  Information  is  what  may  be  called  the  building  blocks  of  the  present 
system  of  education.  Information  is  the  factor  that  conditions  the  pupil's  progress 
through  school  and  is  so  far  the  only  test  universally  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  education  given  or  received.  The  curriculum,  the  textbook,  the  exam- 
ination paper  are  the  most  important  pieces  of  the  educational  machinery.  And 
this  costiy  and  formidable  machinery  is  not  concerned,  as  one  should  think  it  ought 
to  be,  with  the  self-development  of  the  student  and  the  testing  of  the  real  progress 
of  his  personality,  but  solely  with  standardizing,  circulating,  and  testing  the  amount 
of  information  a  person  has  to  receive  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  being 
educated  by  the  State. 

As  it  is,  then,  is  not  the  secondary  school  still  an  anachronic  institution?  The 
educational  machinery  has  varied  but  littie  in  essence  from  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago;  the  curriculum  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  progress  of  science,  but  it 
stiU  remains  the  o&ial  catalogue  of  facts  the  student  has  to  acquire.  The  modem 
textbook  may  be  mate  appealing  than  ever  before  to  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
reader,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  servant  to  dogmatism  and  an  accomplice  in  TnAintAJTiing 
the  sway  of  authmty.  Both  the  curriculum  and  the  textbook  clearly  proclaim  that 
even  to  this  day  the  importwat  thing  in  secondary  schools  is  memorization,  not  self- 
activity,  and  that  although  methods  have  been  instituted  that  make  the  student  ubo 
his  reason  in  learning,  the  important  thing  is  not  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  the  supplying  of  the  student  with  the  information  that 
is  the  outcome  oi  such  activity. 

Says  John  Dewey: 

*'Any  examination  dt  the  prevailing  modes  of  instruction  will  show  that  the  mere 
bulk  of  matter  communicated  in  books  and  lectures  tends  to  swamp  the  native  and 
active  interests  operative  in  intelligent  behavior  and  in  the  acquaintanceship  it 
brings.  Th^«  this  matter  remains  imassimilated,  imorganized,  not  really  under- 
stood. It  stands  on  a  dead  level,  hostile  to  the  selective  arrangement  characteristic 
of  thinking." 

Bad  the  secondary  school  disconnected  itself  from  the  university,  had  it  been 
obliged  to  respcmd,  as  it  is  beginning  to  respond  to-day,  to  the  demands  of  modem 
life,  its  conservative  methods  would  have  long  ago  been  superseded  by  more  liberal 
principles  of  education.  To  create  and  keep  its  patronage  the  secondary  school 
would  have  appealed  to  the  practical  sense  of  the  conununity,  catered  to  the  needs 
of  modem  life,  somewhat  in  the  v^ay  the  modem  public  library  is  doing  to-day.  And 
just  as  the  latter  institution  is  throwing  its  doors  open  before  a  prospective  reader, 
so  the  secondary  school,  free  from  university  bondage,  would  have  instituted  countiess 
schemes  of  attaracting  the  prospective  student.  No  price  would  be  asked  for  such 
service,  whose  real  recipient  is  the  nation  at  large.  None  of  the  present  petty  restric- 
tions that  check  free  progress  through  school  and  are  the  survivals  from  an  age  in 
which  all  education  was  necessarily  preuniversitarian  would  in  such  a  case  be 
tolerated. 

Were  the  primary  and  seccmdary  schools  absolutely  free  to  set  forth  their  own 
interpretation  of  culture,  education  would  have  been  organized  on  broader,  liberal, 
and  all-inclusive  lines.  The  overwhelming  cultural  prestige  of  the  university  has 
made  education  retain  much  of  its  character  as  a  system  of  organized  restriction,  just 
as  when  education  had  no  meaning  save  as  that  of  a  preparation  to  a  privileged  posi- 
tion in  an  aristocratic  society.  Even  to-day  the  term  "educated  class"  is  far  from 
meaning  what  it  should,  namely,  "normal  men  and  women,  intellectually,  morally, 
and  physically  sound."  It  is  suggestive  of  autocratic  privilege,  of  something  that, 
far  from  being  accessible  to  every  normal  being,  is  precisely  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 

But  education  should  be  within  the  reach  of  any  person,  for  it  is  the  complement  to 
life  itself.    Education  is  not  only  a  knowledge-giving  agency,  it  is  the  maker  of  man 
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himBelf ,  and  democracy  can  not  afford  the  waste  of  opportunities  brought  about  by 
the  constant  checking  to  which  every  one  attempting  to  pass  through  school  is  sub- 
jected. The  fact  that  out  of  100  pupils  entering  the  primary  school  only  from  1  to 
10  (according  to  countries)  graduate  from  the  high  school  shows  a  frightful  waste, 
which,  besides  indicating  lack  of  power  to  adapt  institutions  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  works  directly  against  the  vital  interests  of  democracy. 

The  salvation  of  the  secondary  school,  thereiare,  lies  in  abandoning  university 
standards  in  the  valuation  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  in  asserting  positively 
its  own  standards  of  culture,  founded  in  the  perfection  of  those  activities  whose  opera- 
tion makes  man  attain  his  full  spiritual  stature. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  than  the  idea  that  knowledge 
should  receive  little  attention  in  the  field  of  education.  In  fact,  knowledge  could 
not  possibly  be  separated  from  the  process  of  education.  Wherever  there  is  self- 
activity,  knowledge  of  some  kind  is  sure  to  come  as  a  result.  Just  as  heat  is  the 
dynsmic  equivalent  of  physical  energy,  so  knowledge  is  the  intellectual  equivalent 
of  a  useful  psychic  activity.  Science  is  mind  made,  and  has  also  made  man's  mind. 
Science  is  the  specific  subject  matter  to  which  the  mind  may  usefully  apply  itself. 
It  is  the  food  on  which  the  mind  grows. 

But  if  there  can  be  no  education  without  knowledge  getting,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  getting  that  does  not  promote  a  coxresponding  educational 
activity. 

This  counterfeit  knowledge  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  resulting  from  undue  stress 
on  the  knowledge-getting  side  of  education.  Such  counterfeit  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  dogmatiem,  and  dogmatism  itself  is  but  the  time-saving  device  more  readily  resorted 
to  under  the  pressure  of  an  educational  system  emphasising  knowledge  getting. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  make  clear  the  following  considerations:  Any  system 
of  education  whose  chief  aim  is  the  conveying  of  specific  information  is  in  danger  of 
accomplishing  that  end  at  the  expense  of  genuine  educational  training.  A  host  of 
devices  will  soon  make  their  appearance  to  serve  the  prime  purpose  of  conveying 
information,  neglecting  the  most  important  part  of  learning.  The  whole  scheme  of 
educational  paraphernalia,  of  which  the  textbook  is  the  most  conspicuous  representa- 
tive, has  been  devised  with  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  in  a  direct  way 
thereby  paving  the  road  to  dogmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  an  educational  system 
whose  only  and  deliberate  aim  should  be  the  exercise  of  mental  activities  by  applying 
them  to  the  vast  cosmorama  of  things  and  phenomena  which  surround  us,  would  yield 
a  wealth  of  information  that  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  student  than  if  that 
information  had  been  communicated  in  a  direct  way.  In  other  words,  if  information 
such  as  can  be  elicited  from  the  student  through  educational  tests  at  present  in  use 
in  the  classroom  and  at  examination  time  were  always  a  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
previous  educational  activity,  there  would  be  no  harm  whatever  in  accepting  the 
former  as  the  proper  measiu^  of  and  as  an  equivalent  to  the  latter.  But  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  master  the  so-called  knowledge  by  purely  memory  exertion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  present  methods  that  bring  stress  on  the  testing  of  such  knowledge  are  sure 
to  mean  a  constant  defeat  of  the  very  ends  of  education. 

Inasmuch  as  practice  designed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  knowledge  may  be 
detrimental  to  education,  and  inasmuch  as  sound  educational  activities  are  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  acquisition  of  genuine  knowledge,  the  thing  to  do  is  so  to  organ- 
ize the  school  activities  that  knowledge  of  the  genuine  kind  may  come  as  a  result  of 
the  performance  of  such  activities.  In  other  words,  if  education  is  an  inner  process 
and  not  an  outward  result,  the  obvious  need  is  to  organize  that  process.  Up  to  the 
present  the  school  authorities  have  been  busy  organizing  knowledge,  not  education. 
The  school  program  of  to-day  is  made  up  of  carefully  distributed  information  among 
the  successive  stages  of  school  work.  We  have  yet  to  devise  a  system  of  activities 
of  really  educational  significance.    The  laboratory  method  has  been  a  step  in  that 
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direction,  but  an  immense  amount  of  such  organization,  to  make  it  consistent  through- 
out, remains  to  be  done  in  all  departments  of  learning. 

If  the  significant  part  of  the  educational  process  is  in  the  act  of  putting  the  powen 
of  the  child  in  operation  so  as  to  automatically  produce  results  that  are  physically 
and  spiritually  beneficial,  then  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  only  educators  worthy 
of  the  dynamic  significance  of  the  term  are  the  kindergarten  teachers,  the  manual- 
training  teachers,  the  drawing  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  physical  training.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  the  transmitting  of  information  for  its  own  sake.  They  pre* 
side  over  an  activity,  the  performing,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  a  set  of  actions  which 
science  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  of  educational  value  to  the  child.  They 
let  nature  do  the  rest. 

When  we  have  planned  the  exercises  a  boy  has  to  perform  with  the  dumb-bells, 
we  know  that  he  will  be  better  off  physiologically  and  that  he  has  added  some  oxygen 
to  his  blood.  We  trust  nature  then.  But  we  seem  to  lack  a  corresponding  faith  in 
nature  and  in  the  pupiPs  power  to  enrich  his  intellectual  store  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  performing  a  set  of  intellectual  activities.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  must  be  done 
if  a  ssrstem  is  to  be  devised  that  truly  responds  to  present  conceptions  of  education. 
The  slogan  should  be:  ''Let  us  train  and  let  knowledge  take  care  of  itself.'' 

When  a  set  of  occupations  has  been  devised  that  will  train  the  spiritual  possibilities 
stored  in  man,  we  shall  have  a  system  of  education  which  will  be  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  counterpart  to  the  many  systems  devised  for  building  up  the  human  body. 
Strangely  enough,  although  many  nations  <.laim  to  possess  their  own  systems  of  phys- 
ical education,  none  has  so  far  organized  a  system  of  intellectual  education;  that  is, 
a  system  of  activities  that  will  bring  out  the  latent  individual  powers  of  the  child, 
the  adolescent,  and  the  youth,  with  all  its  sequel  of  rightly  obtained  information. 

Three  other  types  of  educators  should  be  included  with  those  just  mentioned — 
The  playground  director,  the  boy  scout  leader,  and  the  organizer  of  any  of  those  happy 
devices  for  training  children  in  the  practice  of  citizenship  and  the  golden  rule,  intro- 
duced in  the  public  school  by  Mr.  Gill  and  in  reformatories  by  Mr.  George.  They 
also  preside  over  an  activity  and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  The  superiority  of  their 
methods  over  those  to  which  academic  education  still  clings  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  moment  educators  forget  that  their  mission  is  to  train  and  let  knowledge 
take  care  of  itself,  the  moment  they  think  they  ought  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  result 
rather  than  on  the  process  itself — that  is,  the  moment  they  think  they  ought  to  teach — 
the  whole  activity  collapses,  interest  and  life  are  gone,  and  the  scheme  soon  shows 
unmistakable  signs  of  sham  and  superficiality,  which  are  as  harmful  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  children  as  dogmatism  is  to  their  intellect. 

A  system  of  organized  and  correlated  occupations  should  receive  full  recognition 
from  the  university.  When  we  are  ready  to  conceive  and  plan  such  a  system,  the 
problem  before  us  will  not  be  what  kind  of  secondary  schools  we  ought  to  have  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  university,  but  rather  what  kind  of  university  activities 
would  be  likely  to  continue,  develop,  and  perfect  the  work  b^un  at  the  lower 
educational  agencies. 

Free  from  the  university  bias,  therefore,  secondary  education  should  be  organized 
as  a  system  of  activities  through  which  the  pupil  can  not  help  but  obtain  by  himself 
the  information  that  we  now  pour  into  his  mind  through  books  and  lectures.  We  will 
no  longer  entertain  a  quantitative  view  of  the  process;  we  will  not  ask  the  pupil 
what  he  knows,  how  much  knowledge  he  has  gained  through  the  activities  performed, 
any  mo*^  than  we  measure  the  physical  strength  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  perverse 
purpose  of  depriving  the  weaker  of  just  the  exercise  they  most  need.  We  will  trust 
nature  this  time  and  assume  that  any  normal  child  performing  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cational activities  has  necessarily  gained  the  right  kind  of  koowledge.  Above  all, 
we  will  not  ask  the  child  how  much  he  has  learned,  because  by  so  doing  we  put  the 
teacher  in  the  dangerous  temptation  to  dogmatize,  to  give  second-hand  information 
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by  short  cuts,  to  reach  the  goal  of  knowledge  by  timesaving  and  education-saving 
devices.  We  have  many  of  these  at  present.  The  very  eagerness  to  teach  exhibited 
by  schools  of  any  kind  to-day  stands  in  the  way  of  real  education  and  therefore  of 
real  teaching.  Much  has  been  said  about  faulty  methods  of  teaching,  but  it  has  not 
been  realized  that  it  is  university  standards  that  have  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  very  elements  of  dogmatism  throughout  the  educational  fabric.  These  elements 
are  the  textbook  and  the  course  of  study,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  action  of  the 
conscientious  teacher  is  sadly  handicapped. 

This  paper  could  not  possibly  be  considered  a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject 
if  it  did  not  include  an  expos^  of  the  practical  ways  that  might  make  possible  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete 
program  of  the  educational  activities  recommended.  Yet  it  may  be  possible  to  indi- 
cate how,  by  shifting  the  conception  of  the  essential  part  in  the  process  of  education, 
the  very  instruments  that  now  are  put  sometimes  to  the  service  of  dogmatism  may 
be  turned  to  wonderful  implements  of  intellectual  freedom;  how,  to  be  more  precise, 
the  textbook,  which,  as  already  implicated,  often  enslaves  the  mind  to  the  authority 
of  the  printed  page,  may  be  turned  into  a  help,  a  guide,  an  instrument  of  freedom 
for  the  mind.  The  books  of  to-morrow  are  bound  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  those  of 
to-<fay.  They  will  not  be  screens  that  keep  the  realities  of  the  world  away  from  the 
student  and  make  him  dispense  with  the  observing,  analyzing,  comparing,  thinking. 
They  will  be  real  connecting  links  between  the  child  and  the  world  of  concrete  things 
and  phenomena.  Such  books  will  organize  the  seeing,  the  measuring,  the  compar- 
ing, the  discovering  by  the  pupil.  They  will  not  confine  themselves  to  the  laboratory 
as  humble  laboratory  manuals  do  to-day.  They  will  take  the  pupil  to  the  museum 
and  ask  him  to  sketch,  to  describe,  to  compare,  to  induce.  They  will  take  him  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  ask  him  to  make  a  pen  picture  of  the  crowd,  or  they  will 
take  the  boy  and  girl  to  the  country  road,  the  city  park,  the  seashore,  and  ask  them 
to  describe  such  and  such  light  effects,  such  and  such  contrasts  of  form.  The  observa- 
tional powers  of  the  child  will  be  directed,  educated,  trained.  Such  books  will  also 
place  the  student  before  the  masterpieces  of  art,  both  of  painting  and  music,  and  will 
draw  from  the  observer  whatever  power  is  at  his  command  according  to  his  individual 
temperament. 

They  will  serve  as  keys  to  other  books.  They  will  direct  the  pupils  to  certain  pages 
of  certain  books  where  conflicting  opinions  appear  on  historic  events;  they  will  direct 
the  intelligent  observation  of  the  young  writer  to  the  wealth  of  language  stored  under 
the  dusty  covers  of  literary  masterpieces.  They  will  serve  as  keys  to  understanding 
the  pupiPs  own  mind,  feelings,  and  volitions  through  the  introspection  of  his  own 
self.  Truly  there  is  no  field  of  human  learning  where  the  child  could  not  stand  as 
man  himself  has  stood  before  an  unrevealed  world.  There  is  no  avenue  of  life  where 
the  powers  of  the  child  could  not  be  really  educated  in  a  nobler  sense  of  the  word. 
Unlimited  possibilities  lie  before  the  editorial  houses  of  to-morrow,  as  practically  the 
whole  present  output  of  educational  literature  is  waiting  to  be  reshaped  from  the 
uninteresting,  dogmatic,  dead,  and  static  way  of  the  present  day  to  the  suggestive, 
quickening,  and  dynamic  way  of  to-morrow. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  important  knowledge  that  pupils  can  not  possibly  acquire 
themselves.  But,  as  Dewey  remarks,  ''this  transmitted  material  is  likely  to  be  fruit- 
ful in  just  the  degree  in  which  it  is  conveyed  in  connection  with  these  activities  in 
which  the  pupils  acquire  something  through  their  observation  and  reflections." 
Therefore  the  business  of  the  reformed  textbook  will  be  to  interweave  the  transmitted 
information  with  the  facts  actually  discovered  by  the  pupil.  Such  books  will  there- 
fore be  something  more  than  laboratory  manuals,  for  they  will  bring  together  sets  of 
facts  wisely  correlated  with  the  activities  engaging  the  pupil's  observation,  while  in 
the  humanistic  arts  they  will  open  before  the  student  lines  of  personal  research  and 
opportunities  of  self-expression. 
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In  describing  the  textbook  of  to-morrow  the  idea  has  been  to  show  what  is  meant 
by  an  education  based  on  the  oiiganization  of  educational  actiyities.  No  doubt  such 
an  education  would  not  only  "equip  the  child  for  life/'  but  would  enlaige  the  scope 
of  human  life  itself.  The  present  disadvantages  of  common  education  in  regard  to 
preparing  the  pupils  for  practical  life  are  causing  some  reformers  to  blame  the  curri- 
culum, on  the  ground  that  the  kind  of  knowledge  imparted  by  the  average  school  of 
to-day  is  of  little  use  in  everyday  Life.  Attention  is  therefore  being  directed  to 
vocational  activities  as  more  apt  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  qualities  that  are  at 
premium  in  the  social  market. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  school  vital  and  real  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
great  change  in  the  contents  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  direction  of  its  activities 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  When  education  is  interpreted  in  qualitative  and 
functional  terms,  we  fit  the  pupil  for  life,  for  we  open  his  mind,  enlaige  his  feelii^, 
and  train  his  will.  He  who  as  a  boy  has  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  little 
problems  that  arise  in  the  examining  of  a  stone  will  perhaps  be  able  as  a  business  man 
to  detect  the  causes  of  a  rise  in  prices;  he  who  discovers  the  important  facts  among 
irrelevant  details  or  who  affirms  his  faith  in  his  judgment  by  having  reached  the  truth 
by  his  own  means  is  educating  himself  for  life. 

For  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  promotion  should  be  based  on  the  real 
democratic  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  As  it  is  now,  no  value  is  given  to 
the  possession  of  the  qualities  that  really  distinguish  the  worth  of  men,  such  as  love 
of  work,  quickness  of  perceptbn,  ability  to  plan,  to  observe,  to  discriminate,  power 
of  invention,  and  originality  of  procedure.  The  training  of  these  is  the  most  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  education,  particularly  in  the  formative  periods  of  life.  The  primary 
and  secondary  school  should  be  the  places  where  all  these  qualities  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  play.  The  maximum  traimng  of  these  activities,  within  individual 
limitations,  should  be  the  only  just  and  democratic  basis  for  promotion.  Present 
methods  of  promotion  based  on  the  ability  to  retain  facts  learned  in  books  Introduce 
an  utterly  artificial  standard  only  attainable  by  a  minority.  Such  methods,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  the  basis  of  a  democratic  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  education  which  emphasizes  knowledge-getting 
as  the  chief  condition  of  continuance  in  school  is  by  its  very  nature  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  secondary  school  devoted  to  the  education  of  all  the  people,  simply 
because  the  process  by  which  the  secondary  school  eliminates  the  eo-called  unfit  is 
an  artificial  one,  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  bring  the  memory  into 
play  and  to  submit  to  an  unnatural  way  of  getting  information.  Such  is  the  basic 
reason  why  the  percentage  of  failures  is  so  great.  FaUure  in  education  has  no  mean- 
ing save  as  a  reflection  on  the  efficiency  of  educational  methods.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  education  of  the  individual,  the  idea  of  failure  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  education,  just  as  it  is  Irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  life.  What  is  now  called 
failure  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  submit  all  to  a  process  which  only  a  few  can 
successfully  undergo. 

An  educational  process,  to  be  considered  natural  and  therefore  applicable  to  any 
normal  being,  has  to  be  founded  exclusively  upon  the  fulfillment  of  such  activities 
as  are  exercised  with  zest.  This  is  the  case  witiii  all  activities  that  are  of  individual 
and  social  significance. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  university  has  to  be  approached  from  a  new  angle.  If  the 
education  conferred  by  the  secondary  school  as  defined  above  is  the  best  that  can 
be  conceived,  if  such  kind  of  education  is  sure  to  develop  the  pupil's  qualities  to 
the  highest  degree,  it  behooves  the  university  to  accept  the  new  standards  thus 
introduced  by  the  secondary  school  in  the  field  of  education  and  to  measure  educar 
tional  values  in  terms  of  activity  instead  of  in  terms  of  information.  Assuming  that 
the  university  is  to  be  the  place  where  only  the  best  equipped  are  allowed  to  enter, 
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it  devolvee  upon  the  university  so  to  frame  requirements  for  admission  that  only 
the  best  products  of  the  secondary  school  can  find  a  ready  access  to  it.  Furthermore, 
by  accepting  the  secondary  school  standards  instead  of  forcing  its  own,  the  university 
would  render  a  further  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by  indorsing  and  consecrat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  new  educational  ideals.  It  is  also  evident  that  by  enhancing  the 
educational  value  of  the  qualities  the  world  prizes  most,  those  qualities  the  poBsession 
of  which  increases  human  efficiency  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  university  will  be  sure 
to  assemble  a  selected  student  body  better  equipped  than  ever  before  for  the  pursuit 
of  professional  careers. 

Just  as  in  the  Army,  entrance  requirements  are  founded  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  candidate  shows  he  possesses  the  physical  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  an  effi- 
cient soldier,  so  the  university  shoiQd  accept  from  the  secondary  schools  only  those 
graduates  whose  mental  and  moral  equipment  indicates  a  high  type  of  professional 
worker.  The  ideal  secondary  school,  having  organized  its  activities  along  lines  that 
offer  a  perpetual  play  to  the  basic  functions  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  qualties  of 
character,  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  university  with  a  truthful  estimate  of 
each  of  its  graduates.  Present  standards,  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
memorize  information,  are  far  from  providing  a  safe  test  for  social  efficiency. 

The  secondary  school  so  conceived  would  prepare  at  the  same  time  for  life  and  for 
the  university.  It  is  by  preparing  for  life  that  the  secondary  school  would  prepare 
for  the  university.  It  is  by  giving  all  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  qualities  that  are  of  most  worth  in  life  that  the  secondary  school 
on  the  other  hand  would  prepare  for  life  and  comply  with  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  democracy.  All  pupils  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  within  the 
limit  of  their  individual  capacities.  Work  calculated  to  bring  out  the  mental  quali- 
ties that  are  most  useful  in  the  battles  of  life  should  be  the  price  of  permanence  in 
the  school  and  the  condition  of  promotion  through  it,  as  it  is  the  price  of  permanence 
and  promotion  in  society. 

Automatically  the  secondary  school  would  provide  the  university  with  an  ^lite 
worthy  of  the  privil^e  of  becoming  social  leaders. 

In  conclusion,  the  secondary  school  should  establish  its  curriculum  on  the  basis  of 
an  oiganization  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  activities  on  whose  development  real 
education  rests. 

The  mere  fulfillment  of  such  activities  according  to  each  one's  ability  should  be 
the  only  factor  in  determhung  the  permanence  of  pupils  in  school.  This  condition 
would  automatically  make  secondary  education  a  right  to  any  boy  or  girl  and  a  duty 
of  the  State  to  confer  upon  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  range  of  activities  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford 
an  easy  path  for  all  pupils,  according  to  their  individual  temperaments  and  vocations. 

Normal  schools  and  pedagogical  departments  ehould  map  out  a  correlated  program 
of  educational  activities  throughout  primary  and  secondary  schools.  After  such  a 
plan  has  been  successfully  tried,  a  joint  coi^erence  of  educators  from  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  should  devise  a  new  system  of  rating  the  merits  of  the  graduates 
from  the  secondary  schools  based  on  a  functional  and  qualitative  estimate  of  the 
education  previously  received  by  the  candidate. 

The  central  idea  of  such  a  plan  would  be  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  and  constructive  work  in  language,  numbers,  science,  and  litera- 
ture, to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  in  primary  and  high  schools.  Such  operations 
would  increafie  in  complexity  through  the  grades  and  would  cover  all  ''subjects,''  the 
mere  teaching  of  which  is  the  aim  of  the  educational  machinery  of  to-day.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  fruitful  task  for  normal  schools  than  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  an  organic  program  of  post-kindeigarten 
"occupations"  which  should  be  both  highly  educational  in  their  performance  and 
yielding  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  information  demanded  by  modem  life. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  say  just  a  word  before  asking  Dr.  Nelson 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  platform  ? 

Out  of  the  visions  and  calls  such  as  you  have  just  heard  this 
morning  in  Dr.  Nelson's  paper  have  come  more  than  once  a  new 
impetus  and  immediate  reforms  in  a  new  education.  Dr.  Nelson 
has  said  that  education  is  life,  and  that  the  fuller  the  living  the  lai^r 
the  amoimt  of  education.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  reorganiz- 
ing of  our  education,  not  only  in  the  elementary  and  secondary, 
but  of  the  relation,  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  new  relation,  of  the 
university  or  college  to  the  secondary  school.  I  thought  of  a  little 
girl  who  said  to  me  one  morning  when  she  was  starting  to  school: 
''Mr.  Claxton,  why  can  not  we  have  in  the  school  the  things  that  are 
life?"  and  I  said  I  had  known  of  other  people  asking  questions 
something  like  that.  I  have  thought  that  an  educational  system  of 
a  country  is  not  a  thing  to  be  played  with  like  politics,  or  a  pyramid 
to  be  looked  at;  nor  an  arch  of  which  the  university  is  probably  the 
keystone,  but  it  is  rightly  to  be  considered  an  organic  thing  that  grows, 
which  develops,  which  has  life  in  it,  has  a  pulse  beat  and  a  flow  of 
blood.  In  this  organism  the  high  school  is  the  heart.  In  the  United 
States  our  school  system  has  been  weak  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  heart.  If  the  heart  be  foimd  weak  the  whole  body  is  weak.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  shall 
be  as  a  part  of  the  program  for  better  educational  methods  better 
secondary  education,  the  education  through  the  early  and  middle 
years  of  adolescence  for  all  boys  and  girls  of  all  the  countries.  I 
have  found  that  this  sentiment  is  held  very  generally  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  conception  of  secondary 
education  that  Dr.  Nelson  has  given  shall  materiahze. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  asking  Dr.  Nelson  to  preside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

Hereupon  Dr.  Nelson  took  the  chair  and  announced  the  titles  of 
the  remaining  papers  for  the  program  of  the  morning: 

El  porvenir  del  panamericanismo,  by  Peter  H.  Goldsmith. 

Los  fines  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  by  Juan  Monteverde. 

Ensefianza  m6dica,  by  Teodoro  Muhm. 


EL  PORVENIR  DEL  PANAMERICANISMO. 

Por  PETER  H.  GOLDSMITH, 

Director  de  la  Divin&n  Panamericana  de  la  Asodaci&n  Ameruxma  para  la  Canciliaddn 

Tntemacional. 

|La  Europa,  el  Asia,  el  Africal  {Indeciblemente  desgraciados  los  tree  viejos  conti* 
nentesl  iDesgarradas  vuestras  entrafiae  por  la  prodigiosa  ciencia  modema  dominada 
y  dirigida  de  salvaje  odiol    {Bafladas  vuestras  pobladas  playas  por  aguas  enrojecidas 
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con  la  sangre  vanamente  vertida  de  devotee  hijos  vuestroe!    iQu6  horrendo  escarnio 
de  todo  aquello  que,  durante  loe  cristianos  siglos,  se  ha  ensefiado  y  aplaudido! 

Solemne,  crltica,  funesta  es  la  hora  en  que  marchitas  se  ven  las  predilectas  prof ecfas 
de  poetas,  de  predicadoree  y  de  pacifistas  profesionales.  Sobre  escenaa  de  inolvidable 
matanza  brilla  el  sol  reprobador  del  naciente  siglo,  del  que  se  habla  lisonjeado  tanto 
durante  sus  primeros  alios. 

£1  llanto  de  la  mitad  del  mundo  ilustrado  persigue  al  paciente  oldo  del  cielo,  mien- 
tras  que  el  coraz6n  de  la  otra  estd  todo  de  luto.  For  doquier  se  sienten  los  portentosos 
efectos  de  la  tr&gica  e  interminable  lucha.  De  las  insaciables  garras  del  ensangren- 
tado  Marte,  no  se  salvan  ni  los  tiernos  e  inocentes  p&rvulos  ni  los  decr^pitos  andanoe 
de  nevadas  y  venerables  canas. 

Tiembla  el  orbe  entero  con  el  tonante  paso  de  las  innumerablee.  huestes  que  se 
diezman  y  se  sacrifican,  dtil  o  indtilmente,  bajo  los  varies  pabellones  enarbolados  so 
pretexto  que  hasta  ahora  parecen  todos  inverosimiles. 

^Qu^  de  nosotros,  los  neutrales  de  este  hemisferio,  ante  la  estux)enda  conflagraci6n 
europea?  ^Nos  jactaremos  quiz^  de  la  afortunada  condici6n  en  que  hoy  nos  encon- 
tramos,  giacias  a  nuestra  aislada  posici6n  geogrifica?  ^Somos  tal  vez  mejores,  mds 
morales,  m^  paclficos  que  nuestros  semejantes  de  aquel  lado  del  estrecho  mar? 
^Estamoe  acaso  fuera  del  alcance  de  an41ogo  cataclismo?  lQ\i6  de  B^gica  y  qu6 
de  Serbia?  ^Es  que  no  puede  lanzarse  sobre  nuestras  playas  el  mismo  oc^no  de 
envidia,  de  odio  y  de  aniquilamiento? 

Todo  dependeri  de  lo  que  hagamos  hoy  dia  y  de  hoy  en  adelante. 

Ante  el  espantoso  y  agotante  terror — el  inconmensurable  vaiv^n  de  ese  vasto 
mecanismo,  caracteristico  de  la  guerra  actual,  que  se  hunde  tanto  bajo  las  tiaidoras 
olas  del  acuoso  abismo,  cuanto  bajo  la  faz  de  la  661ida  tierra  para  efectuar  sus  designios 
destructores,  y  hasta  invade  y  profana  los  puros  aires  del  cielo  con  sus  infemales 
miquinas  en  bnsca  de  humanas  victimas — noeotros  de  toda  la  America  nos  hallamos 
pasmados,  constemados  y  penetrados  de  compasi6n,  a  la  par  que  impotentes  y  casi 
desvanecidos,  como  con  las  manos  atadas,  y  con  el  solo  recurso  de  mirar,  lamentar  y 
esperar  profundamente  conmovidos. 

Tal  es  la  presente  situaci6n,  como  se  manifiesta  a  los  individuos  de  visi6n  amplia 
y  espiritual. 

Mas  de  todo  eso  dimana  un  resultado  consolador.  En  presenda  de  la  catdstrofe 
universal,  loe  que  estamos  salvos  de  ella  nos  acercamos  unos  a  otros,  como  por  instinto; 
y  ae  disminuyen  y  desaparecen  nuestras  antigu^  diferencias,  sospechas  y  antago- 
nismos,  de  tal  suerte  que  nos  sentimos  verdaderamente  unidos  y  solidificados  por 
fuerza  de  la  simpatia,  asombro  y  desesperacidn  que  nos  ha  causado  el  mundial  desastre. 
Se  nos  han  revelado  nuestras  humillantes  flaquezas.  Gomprendemos  ahora  que  lo 
que  sucede  alii  bien  pudiera  haber  ocurridb  aqui.  Nos  ensefia  a  los  americanoe 
todos  cuiin  precise  es  poner  en  orden  nuestra  propia  casa;  quitar  de  nosotros  cualquiera 
causa  de  perturbaci6n  y  de  recelo  que  exista  entre  una  y  otra  naci6n  de  nuestra  libre 
y  quezida  America,  y  entrar  en  relaciones  de  producti^a  amistad  y  cooperaci6n  inter- 
nadonalee  que  dictan  la  raz6n,  la  prudencia  y  la  verdadera  moral  econ6mica. 

Por  destructive  y  fatal  que  haya  side  el  a£io  pasado  y  siga  siendo  actualmente  para 
los  viejos  continentes,  y  por  trastomador  y  triste  que  se  manifieste  para  los  nueves, 
debe  reconocerse,  en  medio  de  todo,  que  ^sta  es  tambi^n  la  ^poca  m^  cargada  de 
beneficioeas  lecciones  y  oportunidades  intemacionales  que  jam&e  se  haya  experimen- 
tado  en  nuestro  hendsferio.    Entre  ellas  sobresalen  las  que  a  continuaci6n  se  nombran: 

Que  ningdn  pueblo  existe  ni  puede  existir  en  aislamiento  intemacional,  cualquiera 
que  sea  su  deseo  o  su  esfuerzo  para  conseguirlo  y  conservarlo.  La  multitud  de  inven- 
cienes  del  ingenio  humane  ha  obrado  para  el  aniquilamiento  del  espacio,  la  diminu- 
ci6n  de  las  distancias  terrestres  y  la  conquista  y  destrucci6n  de  todas  las  barreras 
mateiiales  que  hasta  ahora  han  separado  a  los  hombres;  y  ha  efectuado  en  seguida  la 
unificaci6n  de  la  humanidad.    La  tel^jafla  y  la  telefonla,  tanto  aldmbrica  cuanto 
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inalimbrica,  han  establecido  inmediato  contacto  intelectual  entre  los  pueblos;  IoB 
inconquistables  ferrocarriles  han  penetrado  con  bub  lucientes  cintas  de  duro  acero  en 
lafl  regiones  m^  retiradas  y  primitivas,  para  despertar  alU  con  el  rumor  de  bub  crudas 
mdquinas  a  los  sofiadores  y  hacerleB  perdbir  que  ellos  tambi^n  pertenecen  al  gran 
mundo  activo  y  que  a  todoe  precisa  palpitar  en  annonla  con  €L;  los  enormes  y  veloces 
vapores,  ya  cual  poblacioneB  flotantes  y  ndmadas,  ya  cual  graneroe  y  mercadoe  ambu- 
lantes,  orillan  todas  las  playas  y  visitan  todos  los  puertos;  la  prensa  escudrifiadora  y 
fecunda,  el  minucioso  y  fiel  correo  y  el  atrevido  viajero  comercial,  dihinden  haflta 
lo6  confines  de  nuestro  planeta,  no  solamente  cuanto  dondequiera  bo  hace.  Be  dice  y 
se  Babe,  sino  tambi^n  cuanto  se  imagina,  se  adivina  y  se  murmura;  y  los  intereseB 
financieros,  los  erudites  intemacionales,  los  intercambioe  de  capitales,  y  las  fluctua- 
ciones  de  valores  monetarioB,  todo  ha  terminado  por  crear  la  Bolidaridad  involuntaria 
y  desapercibida  de  la  raza  entera.  Ya  no  es  cuestidn  de  deseo  o  voluntad  de  gober- 
nantes  y  de  pueblos;  la  soUdaridad  intemacional  esti  consumada,  existe  y  se  reconoce 
en  todo  pals;  es  tan  inevitable  como  lo  es  la  solidaridad  nacional  o  municipal.  No 
ha  originado  en  los  pensamientos  e  intenciones  de  los  senados  nacionales  gubemativos, 
ni  en  la  febril  elocuencia  de  las  conferencias  intemacionales  pacifistas,  por  titiles  y 
efectivos  que  fuesen,  sino  que  ha  surgido  de  un  manantial  mSji  natural  y  m&s  pro- 
fundo;  es  resultado  de  una  necesidad  ezigente  que  nada  perdona,  y  que  se  siente 
ahora  dondequiera  que  se  encuentran  los  humanos:  la  neceaidad  econ6mica;  y  de  un 
Bentimiento,  tan  extenso  y  tan  innegable  y,  por  tiltimo  tan  imperioso  y  vencedor 
como  la  necesidad  referida:  el  sentimiento  social,  cuyas  rafces  se  radican  en  lo  pro- 
fundo  del  coraz6n  popular.  Ante  estas  dos  inmensidades  nadie  ni  nada  puede 
eregirse  por  luengo  tiempol 

Lo  ha  revelado  la  misteriosa  guerra  preeente.  Toda  naci<Sn,  por  remota  que  est^ 
del  furibundo  foco  de  iniquidades  que  ha  desarrollado  el  insaciable  Marte,  es  afectada 
por  ^1,  y  padece  de  los  trastomos,  tanto  econdmicos  cuanto  intelectuales  y  morales, 
que  de  61  proceden. 

Precise  es  reconocer  que,  en  general,  los  pensadores,  quienes  son  los  directores  de 
la  opini6n  publica,  determinan  la  polftica  de  las  naciones,  y  si  bu  mode  de  pensar  es 
limitado,  provincial,  egoHsta,!  qu4  infelicee  serin  las  relaciones  que  habri  de  existir 
entre  uno  y  otro  pueblo! 

El  mis  infausto  crimen  intelectual  y  moral  de  las  agonizantes  centurias  desvanecidas 
es  el  de  pensar  en  tannines  demasiado  reducidos,  t^rminos  de  familia,  tribu  o  nacidn, 
de  raza  separada,  de  localidad  o  provincia,  de  denominaci6n,  profesi6n,  clase  o  eetrato 
social,  de  egofsmo,  prejuicio,  y  de  soepecha,  envidia  y  odio  intemacionales.  Esto 
tambi^n  lo  ha  revelado  la  guerra.  S61o  se  requiere  mencionarlo  para  que  se  vea 
comprobado.  En  cada  una  de  las  naciones  beligerantcs,  desde  los  gobemantes  hasta 
los  mis  humildes  e  ingnorantes  obreros,  se  habla  limitado  la  visi6n  a  considerar  las 
condiciones  e  intereses  propios,  interiores  y  dom^sticos.  Casi  ninguno  se  fijaba  en  la 
amplitud  de  los  movimientoe  econ6micos  y  de  los  sentimientos  sociales.  Ademifl, 
este  provincialismo  intelectual  no  se  limitaba  a  los  que  se  encontraron  cogidos  en  laa 
garras  de  la  horrible  lucha.  Nosotros,  afortunadamente  salvos  de  ese  desastroso 
huracin,  pensibamos  de  modo  anilogo.  Todo  pueblo  americano  se  limitaba  a  sf 
propio,  sin  comprender  que  la  seguridad,  la  felicidad  y  el  6xito  de  este  hemisferio 
necesaiiamente  dependerfan  del  modo  de  pensar  de  cada  nacidn  que  en  ^1  se  habia 
radicado.  De  nuestra  manera  de  pensar  provincial  result6,  en  primer  lugar,  la  falta  de 
informes  confiables  sobre  la  verdadera  situacidn  europea  antes  del  rompimiento;  y 
en  segundo,  la  criminal  indiferencia  que  ha  caracterizado  las  relaciones  habidas  entre 
los  pueblos  de  este  hemisferio.  Si  hubi^ramos  posefdo  los  informes  debidos,  sin  duda 
que  podrfamos  haber  evitado  gran  parte  del  trastomo  econ6mico  que  ocasion6  la 
guerra  y  que  aun  hasta  ahora  se  deja  sentir;  habrfamos  tomado  medidas  para  entender- 
nos  mis  Intimamente  los  de  estoe  continentes  americanoe,  y  para  eetrechar  las  vincula- 
cionee  sociales,  comerdales  e  industriales;  habrfamos  olvidado  los  vanos  antojoe, 
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receloe  y  antagonismos  que  a  voces  nos  habian  separado;  habrfamos  adoptado  anticipa- 
damente  el  lema  de  todos  para  imo  y  uno  para  todos;  habriamos  reconocido  que,  a 
peaar  de  las  diferenciasy  causas  de  queja,  la  existeucia  de  las  cuales  idngtin  inteligente 
se  atreverfa  a  negar,  abrigamos  todos  el  mismo  eeplritu,  la  misma  imperioBa  necesidad 
ecoudmica  y  polltica  y  el  mismo  temor  devorador  de  perder  la  preciosa  libertad  que 
tanto  co6t6  a  nueetroe  antecesores. 

Que  entre  el  Viejo  y  el  Nuevo  Mundo  existe  un  abismo  t^uto  mis  audio  y  prof uudo 
que  el  mismo  AtUutico,  abismo  social  y  espiritual  que  divide  y  sirve  para  distinguir 
entre  dos  ideales,  dos  sistemas:  uno  de  elloe  mon&rquico,  autocr&tico,  olig4rquico, 
centralizado,  secreto,  crista,  que  se  opone  al  esplritu  imificador  del  siglo,  a  la  demo- 
crada  y  a  la  libertad;  otro  sint^tico,  en  armonia  con  las  leyes  y  los  procedimientos  de 
la  raz6n,  natural,  liberal,  ameno,  persuasive,  paciente.  No  se  niega,  con  decir  esto, 
que  se  ballen  representantes  de  los  dos  sistemas  en  uno  y  otro  mundo;  que  alU  se 
vean  muchos  individuos  imbuldos  de  ideas  novocontinentales,  y  que  acd,  otroe 
muchos  reaccionarios,  impiden  el  verdadero  progreso  humane  con  su  indiferencia  o 
egoismo;  pero  si,  se  mandene  a  todo  alcance  que  clara  y  perceptiblemente  se  db- 
tinguen  esos  doe  ideales,  y  que  a  uno  de  ellos  se  adbiere  la  minima  parte  de  los  pueblos 
de  Europa,  mientras  al  otro  queda  devota  la  misma  proporddn  de  los  de  America. 
Este  abismo  empeed  a  abriise  poco  despu^s  de  la  llegada  de  los  europeos  a  estos 
continentes,  y  ha  seguido  ensdnchandose  cada  yez  mds  con  el  transcurao  de  los  siglos; 
pero  hasta  que  la  funesta  luz  de  la  universal  conflagraci6n  lo  ilumin6  por  complete, 
no  se  reconocid  con  entera  claridad  todo  lo  que  implicaba  esta  separacidn. 

Gomo  corolario  de  este  hecho  ya  bien  reconocido  consta  lo  siguiente:  que  a  medida 
que  se  han  visto  separados  los  pueblos  del  Viejo  y  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  se  aproximan 
unos  a  otros  los  de  cada  una  de  las  aieladas  pordones  del  orbe.  La  desemejanza  hace 
pensar  en  la  semejanza,  y  causa  adem^  la  aproximacidn  de  los  elementos  simllares  y 
geniales,  en  los  que  reside  una  afinidad  natural  y  fundamental.  El  monarquismo  y 
el  militaiismo  de  alU  tienden  a  hacer  unirse  los  pueblos  libres  y  paclficos  de  acd. 
Puddese  decir,  por  lo  tanto,  que  la  luz  fatal  de  la  enorme  conflagracidn  europea  ha 
revelado  no  s61o  el  abismo  abierto  por  laigo  tiempo  entre  los  dos  ideales  de  la  civiliza- 
d6n,  sino  que  ha  demoetrado  tambidn  la  presencia  y  fuerza  acUva  de  ideas  y  senti- 
mientoB  unificadores,  radicados  en  el  coraz6n  de  las  nuevas  y  maleables  naciones  de 
este  naciente  organismo  que  se  compone  de  21  libres  e  independientes  soberanfas 
populares.  Ha  sefialado  otra  verdad  aun  m4s  importante,  a  saber,  que  mientras  las 
involuntarlas  uniones  y  alianzas  politicas  contranaturales  resultantes  del  ejerddo 
de  fuerza  superior  por  parte  de  los  elementos  preponderantes  sobre  los  inferiores  y 
mis  ddbiles  en  sentido  material,  abrigan  en  si  propias  las  semillas  de  desoiganizaci6n 
y  destruccidn,  el  reconocimiento  de  afinidades  espirituales  y  de  similitud  de  ideas 
produce  interacci6n  y  cooperaci6n  duraderas  a  fuer  de  ser  naturales,  libres  y  volun- 
tazias. 

Que  predsa,  ahora  mis  que  nunca  y  mis  que  lo  que  pueda  suponerse  en  lo  sucesivo, 
alinear  en  s61idas  y  disciplinadasfilas  las  huestes  de  libertad  y  progreso  que  pueblan 
e  ilustran  aqueste  lado  del  salubre  oc4ano.  Hemes  perdido  ya  una  infinidad  de 
tiempo,  de  energia  y  de  tesoro  con  nuestroe  recelos,  temores  y  luchas,  fruto  todo  de 
falta  de  entendimiento  y  apredo  y  de  malquerencia,  envidia  y  codicia.  Ante  el 
amenazante  peligro  que  asoma  a  lo  lejos,  jay  de  la  naci6n,  por  diminuta  y  d^bil  o 
colosal  y  poderoea  que  sea,  que  se  deje  engafLar  con  el  eusurro  de  los  cismiticos  inter- 
nacionales,  y  rehuse  ofr  la  encantadora  voz  de  bus  hermanas  que  prociiran  atraerla 
hacia  la  aaludable  y  productiva  armonial  Y  ciertamente  esto  no  debe  considerarse 
como  amenaza  de  castigo  que  la  pudiesen  admimstrar  las  demds  naciones,  sine  como 
amonestaddn  que  surge  de  la  buena  voluntad  de  la  familia  de  naciones  libres  cuyo 
tinico  deseo  es  el  de  salvar  a  cada  uno  de  los  pueblos  componentes  de  los  infaustos 
efectos  nacionales  de  la  intransigencia  y  el  aislamiento  voluntarios.  La  naci6n  que, 
por  cualquiera  causa,  se  niegue  a  tratar  con  justicia  y  aprecio  a  sus  hermanas,  a 
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amoldarse  y  a  armonizarse  con  ellas  cuanto  le  fuere  posible,  no  las  ofende  asi  ni  las 
Mere  a  ellas:  es  ella  la  que  sufre,  la  que  pierde  y  la  que  se  destruye  a  sf  misma.  EI 
ennitaiLo  nacional,  cual  el  individual,  lleva  una  vida  no  tan  86I0  contranatural  sine 
est^ril  y  moribunda. 

Basta  ya  de  generalidades.  ^C6mo  y  en  que  sentldo  nos  alineamos?  ^De  qu6 
manera  y  hasta  que  punto  podremos  enlazamos  las  soberanas  e  index>endiente6  enti- 
dades  de  la  America?  ^Seri  en  una  uni6n  polftica  o  en  alianzas  defensivas  y  ofensi- 
vas,  o  por  ententes  multiples?  (Pluguiese  a  Dios  que  not  iMfrese  la  actual  Europa! 
iLa  Concordia  no  se  funda  en  papel  o  peigamino,  por  bien  esciito  y  firmado  que  est^, 
ni  en  la  fuerza,  por  inmensa  y  potente  que  la  hayal  Esto  lo  ha  demostrado  con  cruel 
claridad  la  guerra  mundial.  El  porvenir  de  la  AmMca  debe  depender  de  nnevos 
ideales  y  actitudes  intemacionales,  basados  todos  sobre  esa  honradez,  esa  justicia, 
ese  entendimiento  y  aprecio  mutuo,  y  esa  cooperaci6n  intelectual  y  material,  que 
dictari  una  fructlfera  polftica  intemacional  americana.  Ante  este  sistema  desa- 
parecer&  para  slempre  el  mentado  y  venerable  monrofsmo,  por  dtil  y  protector  que 
haya  sido  en  lo  pasado,  con  lainfinidad  de  recelos,  desavenencias,  temores  y  trastomos 
que  ha  causado  o  que  se  le  han  atribufdo,  y  en  su  lugar  se  erguird  firme  y  espl^ndida 
la  verdadera  doctrina  americana,  establecida  .con  ei  alegre  consentimiento  e  inters 
acci6n  de  naciones  iguales  en  el  sentido  de  soberania  independiente  y  de  derechos 
internacionales. 

Esta  amplia,  justa  y  satisfactoria  doctrina,  ^cdmo  se  entablard?  ^Quiz&  por  medio 
de  congresos  panamericanos?  Los  hemes  reunido  ya,  y  si  no  han  sido  del  todo  inti- 
tilM,  no  han  producido  el  fin  anhelado.  No;  la  diplomacia,  la  discusidn  y  el  buen 
deseo  no  carecen  sin  duda  de  valor;  pero  algo  mils  natural  e  fntimo  se  requiere.  La 
aproximaci6n  y  la  andstad  de  los  pueblos  demanda  un  procedimiento  semejante  al 
mismo  que  sirve  en  la  experiencia  de  los  Individuos.  La  amistad  individual  se 
funda  en  los  procesos  naturales,  y  no  es  resultado  de  la  legialacidn. 

Si  se  analiza  una  larga  y  verdadera  amistad  e  intimidad  entre  personas,  se  recono- 
cer&  desde  luego  que  aqu^Uas  se  han  fundado  en  lo  que  bien  puede  llamarsefactores 
ordinaries,  como  lo  son  el  trato  social,  comunidad  de  intereses,  afinidades  intelectua- 
les  y  est^ticas,  y  en  fin,  todo  aquello  que  revele  las  cualidades  del  espfritu  humane. 
En  la  asociaci6n  de  individuos  entre  sf ,  cada  uno  de  ellos  contribuye  de  cierta  manera 
con  algo  de  la  riqueza  de  su  propio  ser,  de  su  experiencia  y  de  sus  ideas  caracterfsticas 
y  predominantes,  las  cuales  pueden  asemejarse  a  los  hilos  de  distintos  colores  que 
entran  en  el  tejido  de  que  se  fabrica  el  bello  manto  grato  y  protector  de  la  amistad. 
D^bese  reconocer,  por  lo  tanto,  que  las  intimidades  individuales  son  accidentales, 
caai  involuntarias  y,  sobre  todo,  naturales  y  no  artificiales.  En  la  sociedad  general 
las  sinceras  relaciones  hum  anas  no  se  establecen  por  regla  ni  por  convenio,  ni  tampoco 
de  intonto,  ni  mucho  menos  por  interns  personal;  sino  se  basan  en  aquel  respeto  y 
estimacidn  que  resultan  del  reconocimiento  en  otras  personas  de  cualidades  admi- 
rables. 

Pu^dense  considerar  los  pueblos  como  una  individualidad  infinitamente  extendida 
y  prolongada.  Asf  es  que  para  establecer  buenas  relaciones  entre  ellos  s61o  precisa 
aplicar  aquello  que  nos  haya  ensefiado  la  historia  de  las  amistades  personales.  Al 
principio  el  forastero  nos  extrafLa,  su  apariencia,  su  idioma,  sus  costumbres  y  sus 
ideas  y  sentimientos,  todo  nos  causa  cierta  perturbaci6n  y  hasta  nos  Uega  a  chocar. 
Mas  poco  a  poco,  bien  con  la  adquisici6n  de  mejores  conocimientos,  bien  con  la  per- 
cepcidn  de  que  lo  extrafio  no  es  necesariamente  inferior  a  aquello  con  que  se  est& 
familiarizado  y  que  se  estima,  sino,  al  contrario,  que  se  ha  manifestado  admirable  y 
deseable,  desaparecer^  las  preocupaclones,  el  asombro  y  los  recelos.  Andloga  es  la 
experiencia  de  los  pueblos.  Bien  se  podrfa  sostener  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  dis- 
gustos  y  las  repugnancias  internacionales  se  ha  fundado  en  meras  superficialidades, 
las  cuales  se  desvanecen  con  trato  y  asociacidn  fntimas,  y  en  su  lugar  reinar&n  respeto 
mutuo,  confianza  y  amistad.    Prueba  de  esto  existe  en  la  experiencia  de  todas  las 
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penonas  que  Be  hayan  dedicado  a  vuitar  muchoe  pueblos  y  a  tratarleB  hasta  llegar  a 
hacerse  entender  y  respetar  entre  ellos. 

Es  por  dem&B  Uamar  la  atenci6n  al  hecho  de  que  cada  naci6n  abriga  en  sf  misma 
excelenciaa  y  defectos  caracterfsticos.  Lo  bueno  y  admirable  de  un  pueblo  se  ve 
compensado  por  cualidades  laudables  en  otro,  y  lo  defectuoso  y  censurable  de  aqui 
encuentra  semejanza  all4.  Poco  le  conviene  puee  a  cualquier  pueblo  jactarse  de  que 
excede  a  otro  en  virtudee,  o  que  le  supera  en  que  a  si  propio  le  falten  defectos  patentee, 
pueeto  que  uno  y  otro  aparecen  en  la  categorfa  tanto  de  los  moralee,  inteligentes, 
titiles  y  generosos,  como  en  la  de  los  malvados,  torpes,  improductivos  y  mezquinos. 

Es  clarlsmo  de  todo  esto  que  hay  uigencia  imperativa  de  cultivar  y  ejercer  una 
paciencia  y  generosidad  no  tan  b6\o  individuales  y  nacionales  mas  tambi^n  intema- 
cionales.  El  reconocimiento  de  la  universalidad  de  la  distribuci^n  de  las  imperfec- 
cionee  y  de  las  excelenciaa  humanas  debe  engendrar  un  sentido  de  camaraderfa 
mundial.  Si  la  larga  polftica  de  cada  nacidn,  que  constituye  su  vida  particular  y 
caracterfstica,  abunda  en  extravfos,  imprudencias  e  injusticiaa  de  cierta  Indole,  ^por 
qu^  y  con  qu6  sombra  de  raz6n  puede  otra  ech&rselo  en  cara,  mientras  que  ^sta  haya 
pecado  de  su  mismo  modo,  aunque  tuviera  el  solo  m^rito  de  haber  variado  en  la  manera 
deerrar? 

^C6mo,  bien  puede  pr^:untarse,  se  va  a  ensefiar  y  a  infundir  esa  caridad  y  genero- 
sidad intemacionaleB? 

El  estado  primitive  del  hombre  individual  era  de  egolsmo.  Los  primeros  salvajes 
echaron  mano  a  todo  lo  que  pudieron  asir.  Lu^o  los  intereses  de  la  familia  y  en 
seguida  los  de  la  tribu  operaban  para  limitar  la  voluntad  individual  y  sujetarla  a  lo 
que  se  consideraba  el  bienestar  de  la  comunidad.  Cuando  las  tribus  se  vieron  obli- 
gadas  a  reforzarse  contra  bus  amenazantes  enemigos,  formaron  entre  sf  alianzas  natu- 
rales,  a  saber,  las  que  se  fundaron  en  la  proximidad  geogrdfica  o  consangufnea,  y  de 
ahi  origin6  la  nacionalidad. 

Este  proceso  de  formar  naciones  no  era  tan  sencillo  como  pudiera  aparecer  al  deli-& 
nearse.  Se  extendi6  por  largos  perfodos  de  tiempo,  durante  los  que  habfa  muchas  y 
crueles  luchaa  destructoras  que  acabaron  con  gran  ntimero  de  individuos  y  de  pueblos. 
La  historia  del  ascenso  de  la  humanidad  de  un  estado  de  barbarismo  a  uno  de  civili- 
zaci6n  pudiera  trazarse  por  senderos  de  horrenda  sangre  y  sufrimiento. 

Pero,  al  confesar  eeto,  ^habrd  que  admitir  que  esta  condici6n  de  barbarie  y  de 
salvajismo  es  propia,  natural,  duradera  e  inevitable  de  la  raza  humana?  Ciertamente 
que  no.  Trat^dose  de  individuos  se  reconoce  desde  luego  que  el  duelo,  la  esclavitud, 
el  salteamiento,  y  la  crueldad  para  con  los  nifios,  los  ancianos  y  las  mujeres  han 
desaparecido  casi  por  completo  en  cualquier  naci6n  civilazada,  gracias  a  las  in 
fluencias  restringentes  y  disciplinadas  de  la  religi6n  y  de  la  educaci6n  moral. 

Ahora  bien,  puesto  que  toda  naci6n  americana  se  compone  de  unidades  y  su  car&cter 
general  como  entidad  social  depende  inevitablemente  del  total  de  las  cualidades  que 
abriga  cada  una  de  aqu^llas,  el  pueblo  se  desarroUa  y  se  hace  inteligente,  justo  y 
generoso  a  la  par  que  se  mejoran  los  ideales  y  la  conducta  de  los  individuos  que  se 
unen  para  formarlo.  La  polftica  nacional  e  intemacional  es  b6\o  la  expresidn  amplia 
y  m^  o  menos  artificial  de  la  moral  individual.  Para  cambiar  las  relaciones  entre 
los  pueblos  y  hacerlas  consideradas  y  justas  hay  que  acudir,  en  tiltimo  t^rmino,  a  los 
individuos  y  principalmente  a  los  que  influyen  en  cada  naci6n  para  infundir  en  ellos 
los  ideales  que  deben  dominar  la  polftica  de  los  gobiemos. 

Hasta  ahora  la  ensefianza  escolar,  tanto  pdblica  cuanto  privada,  se  ha  dedicado  en 
general  a  asuntos  acad^micos,  prdcticos  o  profesionales,  relacionados  enteramente  con 
un  b61o  pals,  y  no  se  puede  negar  que  esto  haya  sido  natural  y  conveniente;  sin 
embargo,  en  vista  de  lo  ya  dicho,  que  ningtin  pueblo  vive  en  aislamiento  y  para  sf 
mismo,  es  preciso  ademda  organizar  una  instrucci6n  nueva,  de  eapfritu  y  amplitud 
mundiales,  que  haga  de  cada  alumno  de  este  hemisferio,  no  solamente  patriota  y' 
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sostenedor  leal  de  su  propia  naci6n,  sino  tambi6n  ciudadano  novocontineatal,  en 
el  sentido  mds  extenso  y  profundo. 

Al  dar  ^aais  a  la  idea  de  una  ciudadanfa  novocontinexital  intelectual,  d^bese 
llamar  la  at;enci6n  a  que  eso  se  hace  sin  perjuicio  de  los  pueblos  de  los  contdnentes 
antiguos. 

Mae  los  alumnos  no  son  los  (inicos  con  horizonte  reducido  que  preciaa  extender. 
Mientras  no  exista  una  generaci6n  de  personas  ya  hechas  que  hayan  recibido  ins- 
trucci6n  suficientemente  ampUa  para  relacionarse  con  sus  contempor4neos  de  toda 
la  America,  habri  que  buscar  un  modo  de  infundir  atin  en  ellas  miamafl  las  simpatlas 
y  los  ideales  internacionales.  Los  individuos  ya  formados  son  los  que  determinan  la 
opini6n  pdblica  y  los  que  dirigen  la  polftica  de  los  gobiernos  actuales.  ^C6mo  se 
puede  libertar  a  ^stos  de  sus  antiguos  prejuicios  y,  en  cambio,  sembrar  en  su  mente 
respeto  y  confianza  para  con  sus  vecinos  de  las  diversas  naciones  americanas?  ^£s- 
perar  hasta  que  deeaparezca  esta  generaddn  y  se  produzca  otra  de  mejores  pareceres  y 
sentimientoe  internacionales?  Apenas  se  necesita  responder  a  tal  pregunta.  Al 
exponerla  lo  absurdo  que  es  se  manifiesta. 

Por  rigidos  e  intransigentes  que  sean,  los  hombres  ya  crecidos  no  son  del  todo  im- 
penetrables,  ni  se  endurecen  para  siempre  contra  las  ideas  nuevas  y  mds  liberales  de 
las  que  ellos  se  hablan  acostumbrado.  Requi^rese  pues  lo  que  es  diffcil  mas  no 
imposible  de  efectuar;  descubrir  con  delicado  tanteo  el  modo  de  presentar  y  de  ex- 
poner  con  incansable  af&n  unas  ideas  y  procedimientos  que,  por  su  sencillez,  su 
razonabilidad  y  su  sinceridad»  abarcardn  en  si  propios  el  poder  de  la  convicci6n 
irresistible. 

^C6mo  ypor  medio  de  qu^  agencia  pueden  difundirse  esos  ideales  internacionales? 
^C6mo  se  fomentar&n,  y  c6mo  se  babrdn  de  nutrir  a  trav4s  del  largo  periodo  de  tiempo 
requerido  para  radicarse  y  cobrar  brios? 

No  es  precise  convertirse  en  otro  Di6genes  de  Sfnope  e  ir  recorriendo  el  mundo  con 
lintema  ni  con  foco  el6ctric.o  para  descubrir  un  hombre  o  un  grupo  de  hombres  que 
lleve  la  antorcha  de  la  nueva  hermandad  americana.  Ninguna  naci6n  de  nuestros 
continentes  carece  de  individuos  que  reoonocen  la  lugencia  de  que  se  entiendan 
m^  pr<^undamente  los  pueblos  de  America,  ni  de  instituciones  que  sirvan  de  instru- 
mentos  para  avivar  y  guiar  el  espiritu  de  la  fraternidad  intemacional. 

No  se  niega  que  los  Gobiernos  y  sus  representantes  diplomdticos  y  consulares  in- 
fluyen  en  el  mejoramiento  de  las  relaciones  internacionales;  pero  necesariamente  son 
tan  rigidos,  formales,  artificiales  y  conservadores  y  a  voces  tan  cobardes  y  egofstas 
que  no  les  conviene  ser  los  protagonistas  de  ese  movimiento.  Los  gobiernos  y  sus 
representantes,  en  vez  de  guiar  a  los  pueblos  respectivos,  se  ven  generalmente  arras- 
trades  por  ellos.  Inicianse  en  el  coraz6n  de  las  naciones  los  mandatos  morales. 
Aquello  que  determina  y  dicta  la  mayoria  organizadade  los  pensadores  actives  de  una 
naci6n,  que  le  sirven  de  cerebro  directive,  constituye  el  verdadero  dictamen  nacional, 
y  ante  esto  doblan  la  rodilla  los  gobemantes. 

De  todo  lo  expuesto  es  claro  que  la  gran  empresa  de  ampliar  la  visi6n  de  los  indi- 
viduos de  que  se  componen  los  pueblos  americanos,  no  depende  en  absolute  de  los 
gobiernos,  sino  tambi^n  de  los  directores  e  instructores  de  las  instituciones  de  edu- 
caci6n,  tanto  pilblicas  como  particulares,  de  la  prensa,  de  los  escritores,  de  los  poetas 
y  profetas,  de  las  asociaciones  sociales,  cientificas,  literarias,  profesionales,  y  en  fin, 
de  todos  los  que  piensan  libre  y  profundamente  en  t^rminos  continentales  y  humanos, 
adivinan  el  glorioso  porvenir  que  espera  a  la  America  cuando  se  encuentre  discipli- 
nada,  propiamente  relacionada  y  cooperadora,  y  con  inagotable  paciencia  se  esfuerzan 
vigorosamente  por  cons^uirlo. 

Dicho  se  ha  que  en  todas  las  naciones  de  este  hemisferio  se  encuentran  ciertas 
potencias  latentes  que  precisa  utilizar  para  el  bien  de  la  gran  familia  que  puebla 
estos  contientes.  En  ellas  se  reconoce  claramente  la  insensatez,  el  desprecio  y  los 
destrozos  econdmicos  que  resultan  de  los  recelos,  las  discordias  y  las  lucbas  inter- 
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nadonalea,  mas  no  se  sabe  c6mo  dar  6nf  asos  y  exprefii6n  a  las  sanas  ideas  y  aplicarlas  a  la 
polftica  naoional  a  fin  de  evitar  los  odios  y  los  trastomos,  estableciendo  las  relaciones 
debidas  entre  todas  las  naciones. 

Gennina  en  el  coraz6n  del  solSador  idealista  cierta  desespeiacidn  al  ver  cu^  diffdl 
es  encarnar  sua  nobles  pensamientos  en  movimientos  y  organizaciones  en^igicas  y 
eficaces.  Se  siente  solitaiio  e  intitil:  su  viai6n  y  aspiraci6n  parecen  sdlo  un  ensueflo 
ue  jam&B  se  realizard  por  cuanto  se  anhele. 

Necesitanse  en  nuestro  hemlsferio  ciertas  agendas  organizadoras,  inteligentes, 
mtachables,  generoeas,  de  amplia  visi6n  e  iniaginaci6n,  que  por  lo  sano  y  laudable 
de  Eius  procedimientos,  se  conquisten  el  respeto  y  la  coopeiaci6n  de  todas  las  fuerzas 
aociales  e  intelectuales  de  nuestras  diyersaB  naciones,  cristaUzdndolas  asf  en  una 
sdlida  y  efidente  opini6n  ptiblica  capaz  de  animar  completamente  la  actitud  de  los 
poderes  y  la  Iegi8laci6n  gubemamentales.  Esas  agencias  deben  ser  organizaciones 
altrulstas,  salvas  de  motivos  siniestros,  que  nada  pidan  y  nada  deseen  sino  la  oportuni  - 
dad  de  ayudar,  aprender  y  organizar,  animando  hdbilmente  y  guiando  a  los  que 
aspiran  a  dedicarse  a  eea  gran  empresa  y  a  mediar  entre  los  pueblos  para  el  estrecha- 
miento  de  las  \inculaciones  intelectuales  y  espirituales  que  deben  ligar  a  todas  las 
naciones  de  America. 

Dichas  empresas,  aunque  se  onginen  en  un  s61o  palis,  deben  extenderse  por  medio 
de  un  proceso  natural  a  todas  las  naciones  de  nuestro  hemisferio,  no  como  organiza- 
ciones ^ofstas  y  rfgidas,  sino  como  fratemidades  cooperadoras  intemacionales,  rela- 
donadas  con  los  varies  movimientos  educadores,  con  las  asociaciones  cientificas, 
literaiias  e  histdricas,  y  con  todos  los  grupos  de  pensadores  y  trabajadores  sociales  e 
intelectuales  que,  con  le\antada  frente,  se  consagren  a  la  noble  causa  de  contribuii 
al  bienestar  de  los  di\  ersos  pueblos  de  estos  continentes,  de  quienes  depende  en  tan 
alto  grado  la  feliddad  del  resto  del  mundo. 

Existen  actualmente  las  anheladas  agencias,  de  car&cter  universal,  de  espfritu 
liberal  y  Uenas  de  buena  voluntad  para  con  todos  los  pueblos.  Entre  otras  pueden 
indicarse  importantes  organizadones  como  la  XJni6n  Panamerlcana,  la  Dotaci6n  Oar- 
n^e  para  la  Paz  Intemacional,  la  Asociad6n  Americana  para  la  Conciliaci6n  Intema- 
donal,  la  Asociacidn  Peruana  de  Derecho  Intemacional,  y  la  Sodedad  Venezolana 
de  Derecho  Intemacional.  En  estas  instituciones  y  otras  afines,  reside  inmensa 
I)otencia  y  eneigla  moral.  Bequi^rese  tan  sdlo  que  cooperen  unas  con  otras  y  que 
procuren  todas  influir  en  la  masa  de  los  pueblos,  para  adoctrinarlos  no  solamente  en 
el  patriotismo,  sino  tambi^n  en  el  verdadero  intemacionalismo,  que  representa  sin 
duda  la  moralidad  humana  en  su  mia  amplia  y  noble  acei)d6n. 

Si  un  congreso  intemadonal  y  cientifico  como  4ste,  encama  algo  de  titil  y  significa- 
tivo,  ello  reside  en  su  eficacia  como  instrumento  adecuado  para  reladonar  propia- 
mente  a  los  pueblos.  Un  congreso  intemacional  es  titil  en  cierto  modo  para  el  conoci- 
miento  y  aproximaci6n  de  un  reducido  ntimero  de  individuos  excepdonales;  pero 
ejerce  poca  infiuencia  sobre  la  gran  masa  de  elementos  sociales  heterog6neos  de  que 
se  componen  las  naciones.  La  educad6n,  dla  tras  dla,  la  rdteraci6n  variada  e  insis- 
tente  de  esta  doctrina  simbolizada  en  forma  comprensiAa,  son  los  dnicos  tactores 
efidentes  para  este  resultado.  He  alii  la  tarea  de  los  colegios,  las  univeraidades  y 
las  instituciones  diplomdticas,  cient(ficas,  sociales  y  humanitarias,  a  las  cuales  corres- 
ponde  la  noble  y  grave  responsabilidad  de  instruir  al  pueblo  de  manera  tan  en^rgica 
y  tan  diestra  que  venza  gradualmente  la  ignorancia  y  los  prejuidos,  infundiendo  al 
fin  el  anhelado  espfritu  intemadonal  panamericano. 

Ha  de  empezarse  con  los  niflos  esta  labor  indispensable  para  el  ensanchamiento  de 
las  ideas.  En  ellos,  y  no  en  los  hombres  formados,  reside  la  potenda  panamerlcana. 
Todo  aquel  que  se  interese  en  el  porvenir  de  America  debe  dirigLrse  a  la  juventud 
con  paciencia  y  destreza,  y  cosechar&  asf  en  vida,  el  galard6n  que  premie  sus  esfuerzos. 
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LOS  FINES  DE  LA  ENSESTANZA  SECUNDARIA. 

Por  JUAN  MONTEVERDE. 
Profe90T  de  Ingenieria  Sanitaria  de  la  FacuUad  de  Matemdticas  de  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 


La  iiiBtnicci6n  ptiblica  debe  darse  en  diversoe  grados,  puesto  que  asf  lo  exigen  las 
actividadee  socLales  y  las  diveraaa  funciones  de  loe  elementos  que  en  ellas  Intervienen; 
y  lo  exige  tambi^n  la  propia  inatruccidn,  que  no  puede  ser  eficaz,  para  sufi  fines,  si 
no  es  recorrida  en  forma  gradual  y  en  diversoe  ciclos  limitados  por  su  aplicaci6n  social, 
y  que  favorezcan  su  acci6n  en  la  educaci6n  del  espiritu. 

En  la  pr^tica  se  considera  la  ensefianza  general  dividida  en  tres  grados:  la  primarla, 
la  secundaria  y  la  superior.  Estas  tres  divisiones  constituyen  los  grandes  ciclos  de  la 
ensefianza  general,  cuya  esfera  de  accidn,  m^todos,  clase  y  extensi6n  de  loe  conoci- 
mientos  de  sus  programas  deben  estar  en  relacidn  con  la  edad  de  los  alumnos  y  con 
el  fin  de  la  ensefianza  de  cada  ciclo  o  grado. 

Estos  grades  de  la  ensefianza  no  est&n  igualmente  organizados  en  los  dlstintos  palsee, 
si  bien  pueden  establecerse  ciertos  principios  fundamen tales  que  determinan  una  orga- 
nizaci6n  racional,  adaptada  a  las  exigencias  de  las  sociedades  civilizadas,  en  cuanto 
a  su  cultura  y  al  mia  econ6mico  aprovechamiento  de  la  ensefianza.  La  uniformidad 
de  la  ensefianza  para  todos  los  paises,  pricticamente  no  serfa  posible  ni  conveniente, 
puesto  que  las  condiciones  del  medio,  los  recursos  y  las  necesidades  a  que  debe  satis- 
facer  la  instruccidn  general  varfan  de  un  pais  a  otro. 

Las  necesidades  de  la  vida  cLvilizada,  la  acci6n  individual  y  colectiva  de  sus  ele- 
mentos, la  condici6n  social,  dotes  intelectuales,  recursos  y  aspiraciones  de  esos  ele- 
mentos son  los  que  determinan  preparaciones  distintas  en  su  instrucci6n,  y  su  ascenao 
0  detenci6n  en  cada  uno  de  los  grados  indicados  de  la  ensefianza  general. 

Los  individuos  que  en  el  organismo  social  desempefian  las  funciones  m^  elementa- 
les,  m&a  subordinadas,  que  requieren  principalmente  la  acci6n  muscular,  no  tienen 
porque  estudiar  mis  all4  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  ni  por  otra  parte  podrfan  hacerlo 
con  sus  recursos  propios,  salvo  rarlsimas  excepciones:  aquellos  que,  por  su  situaci6n 
o  sus  medios  de  vida,  aspiran  a  intervenir  en  funciones  sociales  que  requieren  una 
instrucci6n  mds  avanzada  que  la  primaria,  cierta  cultura  general,  literaria  y  cientf  fica 
elemental,  necesitan  adquirir  los  conocimientos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria:  y  a  la 
superior  deben  dedicarse  los  que,  por  sus  dotes  intelectuales  y  su  amor  al  estudlo, 
aspiran  a  las  funciones  que  requieren  una  elevada  preparaci6n  mental,  sea  para 
caiigos  piiblicos,  sea  para  el  ejercicio  profesional,  sea  para  contribuir  al  adelanto  de  laa 
ciencias,  de  las  artes  y  de  las  letras  en  sus  mds  altas  manifestaciones. 

Es  base  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  la  primaria,  y  ambas  deben  servir  de  funda- 
mento  a  la  superior:  6ste  es  un  principio  que  no  admite  excepcidn,  si  se  reconoce 
el  concepto  de  gradaci6n  16gica  y  pedag6gLca  de  la  ensefianza  general,  fundado  en  el 
miximo  de  utilidad  social  con  el  miximo  de  economia  en  energfas  y  en  gastos;  sin 
embargo,  en  muchos  palses  ese  principio  no  se  aplica  estrictamente  en  la  pr&ctica, 
pues  los  hay  que  admiten  el  ingreso  de  alumnos  a  los  estudios  secundarios,  sin  la 
obligacidn  de  haber  completado  primeramente  los  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria;  como 
los  hiay  que  admiten  el  ingreso  a  los  estudios  superiores  con  una  instrucci6n  secundaria 
deficiente.  Estas  deficiencias  en  la  preparaci6n  de  los  alunmos  son  muy  perjudicialea 
para  la  ensefianza. 

Aun  los  pafses  que  miis  se  ban  preocupado  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  no  ban  Uegado 
todavfa  a  un  plan  de  organizaci6n  y  de  coordinacidn  de  los  estudios,  en  su  conjunto, 
desde  los  inferiores  hasta  los  superiores. 

En  la  pr&ctica  se  ban  encontrado  serias  dificultades  para  esa  organizaci6n  del  con- 
junto  de  los  estudios,  principalmente  en  los  paises  de  cultura  mds  avanzada,  debido 
a  preocupaciones,  prejuicios  y  hasta  a  cuestiones  de  amor  propio,  de  autoridades, 
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Institucioiies,  profesores,  funcionaiios  demasiado  apegados  a  la  tradici6n;  y  debido 
tambi^n  a  la  modalidad  de  su  esp£fitu,  educado  en  ideafl  dlversas  de  \bb  que  rigen 
actualmente  la  vida  social. 

Para  el  mejor  6xito  y  el  m^  econ6mico  aprovechamiento  de  la  enseiianza,  en  todoe 
8U8  grades,  es  neceeario  que  haya  un  enlace,  una  relaci6n  de  continuidad  y  de  gradu- 
aci6n  l<3gica  y  pedag6gica  entre  los  diversos  periodoe  de  loe  estudios.  A  esa  mejora 
hay  que  llegar  en  loe  planes  de  estudios,  programas  y  reglamentos  que  rigen  los  diversos 
grades  de  la  enseiianza;  aunque  no  siempre  sea  la  realidad,  se  supone  que  los  alunmos 
que  ingresan  a  los  estudios  secundarios  ban  hecho  los  primarios,  y  que  tienen  los 
conocimientos  de  ambos  grades  de  los  estudios  los  que  Ingresan  a  los  superiores. 

La  ensefianza  primaria  no  tiene  porque  variar  senedblemente  de  un  pais  a  otro  en 
los  centroB  de  poblacidn,  puesto  que,  bien  entendida,  debe  comprender  el  minimo  de 
conocimientos  que  se  considera  necesarios  para  que  cada  individuo  pueda  desempenar 
con  independencia  y  provecho  las  f  unciones  mis  elementales  en  el  orgajiismo  social 
en  que  vive:  en  las  regiones  rurales  debe  adaptarse  lo  mia  posLble  al  medio,  tendiendo 
a  una  in8trucci6n  pr&ctica  y  de  real  aplicacidn  a  las  actividades  que  la  economla 
nacional  aconseje  estimular. 

En  cambio  la  ensefianza  secundaria  puede  diversificaise  segtin  los  paises  y  s^dn 
8u  apllcaci6n,  y  en  cada  pais  debe  variar  segtin  las  condiciones  especiales  de  las  regio- 
nes, sobre  todo  si  ^tas  tienen  un  cardcter  especial  bien  definido  por  la  actividad 
habitual  de  sus  habitantes.  Esta  diversificacidn  y  apUcacidn  de  la  ensefianza  secun- 
daria constituye  el  tema  que  me  propongo  desarrollar. 

II. 

La  instrucci6n,  como  todas  las  formas  de  la  actividad  humana,  ha  seguido  la  ley  de 
la  evoluci6n  hacia  su  perfecci6n:  hasta  finalizar  el  segundo  tercio  del  siglo  pasado, 
la  aspiraci6n  m^  vehemente  de  los  Gobiemos  de  los  paises  civilizados  era  difundir 
lo  mis  posible  la  instrucci6n  elemental:  la  instrucci6n  media,  mis  que  de  cultura 
popular,  era  de  preparacidn  para  la  ensefianza  superior. 

La  mayor  difuai6n  de  la  instrucci6n  ptibUca  y  el  progreso  de  las  ideas  elevaron  el 
nivel  intelectual  de  las  clases  populares,  poni^ndolas  en  condiciones  de  ejercer  con 
mis  conciencia  y  mis  eficacia  bus  derechos  en  favor  de  su  propio  mejoramiento  y  en 
la  const! tuci6n  de  los  gobiemos:  se  reconoci6,  y  se  hizo  mis  efectivo  y  mis  universal, 
el  derecho  de  los  mis  inteligentes  y  de  los  mis  preparados  para  aspirar  y  obtener  por 
sus  miritos  los  puestos  directives  de  la  vida  nacional. 

Para  satisfacer  las  justas  aspiraciones  de  las  clases  populares,  relatives  al  ejercicio 
de  sus  derechos  politicos  y  sociales,  para  extender  la  cultura  de  esas  clases,  e  inten- 
sificar  y  mejorar  su  acci6n  en  el  progreso  nacional,  los  Gobiemos  dif  undieron  la  instruc- 
ci6n  secundaria,  tratando  de  darle  un  caricter  mis  apropiado  a  esos  fines. 

Las  democracias  exigen  una  instrucci6n  moral  y  cfvica  suficiente,  y  una  preparaci6n 
intelectual  mis  extendida,  mis  perfeccionada  y  mis  homog^ea  que  en  las  formas 
de  gobiemo  menos  adelantadas:  en  primer  lugar,  porque  a  los  mis  elevados  cargos 
ptiblicos  puede  llegar  cualquier  ciudadano  que  reuna  las  simples  condiciones  legales, 
y  ^sto  requiere,  por  lo  menos,  la  preparaci6n  que  deben  dar  los  estudios  secimdarios;  y 
en  segundo  lugar,  porque,  aun  como  simple  elector,  todo  ciudadano  conviene  que 
tenga  una  instmcci6n  general  que  le  permita  formar  criterio  propio  y  fundado  sobre 
las  cualidades  reales.de  los  candidates  que  debe  contribuir  a  elegir  para  los  cargos  mis 
elevados  de  la  Naci6n. 

Ni  el  desairoUo  mental,  ni  la  instruccidn  de  los  alunm<)8  que  a  ella  corresponden, 
permiten  a  la  ensefianza  primaria  prepararlos  para  llenar  con  6xito  los  fines  indicados: 
es  esa  una  misidn  de  la  ensefianza  secimdaria:  y  es  debido  a  tan  elevados  fines,  a  la 
gran  tiascendencia  que  tienen  en  el  progreso  de  las  naciones,  en  el  bienestar  de  sus 
habitantes  y  en  el  mayor  rendimiento  de  su  actividad,  que  la  ensefianza  secundaria 
tiene  tanta  importancia.    Esa  importancia  es  grande  para  todos  los  paises,  pero  lo  es 
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en  grado  sumo  para  Iob  republicanos;  sin  exagerar  abaolutamente,  puede  afirmane 
que  no  puede  haber  democracia,  que  como  tal  fundone  bien  y  responda  eficasmente 
a  BUB  prindpioB  y  a  bub  finalidadeB,  sin  una  amplia  difuaidn  de  k  ensefianza  secundaria 
bien  entendida. 

Pero  la  influenda  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  no  debe  limitane  solamente  a  fonnar 
dudadanos:  debe  contribuir  a  desanollar  su  bienestar  moral  y  material  y  a  llenar 
necesidadeB  sociales  exigiidas  jxir  el  progreso,  que  no  alcansa  a  llenar  la  ensefianza 
primaria. 

En  loB  pueblos  civilizados  modemos,  el  oiganismo  social  se  h*  complicado  y  per- 
feccionado  para  responder  a  un  funcionamiento  mis  complejo  y  cientifico:  los  pro- 
gresos  de  la  dencia  y  de  la  industria  ban  modificado  radicalmente  muchos  servicios 
pdblicos,  ban  creado  otros  nuevos  importantfmmoe,  que  se  refieren  a  la  conseryaci6n 
de  la  salud,  a  la  difusi6n  de  la  cultura  popular  y  al  bienestar  general;  y  no  scdamente 
los  empleados  que  intervienen  en  esos  servidos  deben  tener  la  cultura  general  de  los 
estudioB  secundarios,  para  llenar  su  miBidn,  sino  que  el  pueblo,  a  cuyo  alcance  est4 
esa  cultura,  la  neceaita  para  mejor  diafrutar  de  las  ventajas  de  esos  progresos,  que 
influyen  en  su  salud  y  en  su  bienestar. 

Como  estfmulo  para  la  difuai6n  de  los  estudios  secundarios,  y  como  medio  de 
mejoramiento  de  los  servicios  pdblicos,  convendrfa  que  se  dictaran  leyes  que  obligaran 
a  haber  hecho  esos  estudios  a  los  empleados  de  las  Ofidnas  del  Estado.  Con  esto  no 
s61o  aumentaria  el  prestigiode  las  oficinas  ptiblicas,  sino  que  bub  empleados  darfan 
mayor  rendimiento  de  trabajo  dtil:  se  evitaria  asf  el  ingreso  a  ellas  de  personas  ineptas 
para  bub  fimciones,  y  serla  im  procedimiento  f dcil  para  que  los  f uncionarios  superioree 
de  la  Administracidn  ptiblica  eludieran  el  compromiso  de  proponer  o  nombrar 
empleados  que  no  b6\o  no  son  titiles,  sino  que  perturban  el  trabajo  de  los  buenos. 

Los  comerciantes,  los  industriales,  los  importadores  y  exportadores,  los  agentes 
comeidales,  los  comisioniBtas,  los  rematadores,  en  fin  todas  las  personas  que  inter- 
vienen en  los  cambios,  seguros,  tiasportes,  etc.,  necesitan  los  conocimientos  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  para  desarrollar  su  actividad  a  concienda,  para  velar  por  sub 
intereses  y  los  de  sub  comitentes,  para  conBultar  con  la  debida  preparad6n  los  libroe  y 
publicaciones  que  intereean  a  su  ramo,  y  utilizar  bub  informadones:  esto  es  tanto  m&B 
necesario  en  los  pafses  americanos,  cuanto  estdn  adn  muy  poco  dif undidas  las  escuelas 
de  comerdo. 

El  propietario  y  el  rentista,  para  altemar  dignamente  en  las  clases  ilustradas  de  la 
sociedad,  para  diiigir  a  conciencia  su  vida  y  bub  intereses,  con  algtin  fin  titil  para  si 
mismo  y  para  bus  Bemejantes,  necesitan  tambi^n  los  conocimientos  generales  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria:  con  esa  instrucddn  gozar&n  mis  de  la  vida,  tendr&n  mayoree 
distracdones,  y  elevando  su  espfritu,  tendrd  mayor  valor  su  individualidad  en  la 
maaa  social. 

La  influenda  de  los  estudios  secundarios  se  hace  sentir  sobre  todo  en  las  clases 
sodales  intermedias  entre  las  intelectuales  dirigentes  y  las  obreras.  Esas  clases  in- 
termedias,  por  su  influenda  en  la  diBtribud6n  del  capital  y  del  trabajo  y  en  loe 
intercambios  con  los  dem^B  palses,  tienen  una  gran  importancia  en  la  acci6n  social  y 
marcan  el  nivel  medio  de  su  cultura  y  de  su  prosperidad.  Eb,  pues,  de  gran  con- 
venienda  dar  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  una  tendencia  apropiada  para  que  contribuya 
al  mejor  aprovecbamiento  de  los  productos  y  ventajas  naturaies  de  cada  pais,  y  del 
trabajo  y  capital  de  sub  habitantes. 

La  influencia  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  en  la  cultura  de  la  familia  y  de  la  sodedad 
es  tan  grande  y  de  tanta  trascendencia,  que,  solo  por  este  concepto,  se  justifica  la  gran 
atend6n  que  merece  de  los  gobiemos:  la  propaganda  de  los  libros,  de  los  peri6dicoe  y  de 
los  conf erenciantes  para  la  extirpaci6n  de  las  enf ermedades  sociales  y  para  la  dif  uaidn 
de  la  cultura  dentifica,  literaria  y  artlatica,  y  las  leyes  dictadas  y  medios  ideadoe  para 
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diBudnuir  los  dolores  de  la  humanidad  y  aumentar  mi  bienestar,  no  aexia  comprendidoe, 
ni  serin  auziliados  eficaemente  en  la  pdUstica,  hasta  tanto  que  la  instrucci^n  secundaria 
se  haya  difundido  en  las  masas  popularee. 

Reeolta,  pues,  que,  ademis  de  contiibuir  a  la  lonnaci6n  de  los  dudadanos  la  en- 
sefianza  secundaria,  bien  entendida,  influye  moral  y  materialmoate  en  el  xnejora- 
miento  sodal,  elevando  la  cultura  y  contribuyendo  al  bienestar  de  los  pueblos. 

Estas  fundonee  de  la  ensefiansa  secundaria  deben  ser  las  piimordialee,  las  que  sobre 
lodo  deben  teiiene  en  cuenta  par  ks  gobiemos  en  los  planes  de  estudio,  programas  y 
m^todos  de  ensefianza. 

III. 

Indiqu^  el  concepto  en  que  debe  consideraxse  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  su  fin 
de  cultura  general  de  los  individuoe  de  ima  nacidn  civilizada.  Paso  ahora  a  ocuparme 
de  otro  de  los  fines  de  esa  ensefianza,  que  es  el  de  preparor  a  los  estudiantes  para  el 
ingreso  en  los  eetudios  universitarios  o  profesionales  supetiores. 

Sobre  el  fin  primordial  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  no  parece  diffdl  estableeer  un 
acuerdo  general,  por  lo  menoe  en  cuanto  a  bus  Ifneas  genemles;  pero  hay  seguramente 
bastantes  divergendas  al  apredar  la  importanda  y  clases  de  eetudios  que  deben  con* 
eiderarse  necesaiias  o  convenientes  para  el  fin  preparatorio  de  esa  ensefianza. 

Hasta  hace  pocos  afios  los  planes  de  eetudio  de  cad  todos  los  paSaea  miglobaban  ambas 
tendendas  de  la  ensefianza  secimdaiia,  pero  en  tales  eondidones  que  mis  que  a  la 
cultura  general  reepondian  al  fin  de  preparad6n  para  los  eetudios  superiores:  se  re- 
conod6  que  tal  sistema  de  ensefianza,  mis  que  al  mejoramiento  de  la  masa  social, 
contribula  a  formar  una  enorme  cantLdad  de  hombres  de  instrucddn  superior  que, 
si  bien  tenlan  muchss  conodmientos  tedricos,  no  sabiendo  aplicarlos  a  las  neceddades 
de  la  vida,  no  encontraban  campo  para  su  actividad,  y  de  hecho  tales  hombres  venlan 
a  constituir  un  peso  muerto  para  la  sodedad ;  se  reconodd  que  ese  sistema  de  ensefianza 
descuidaba  el  fin  esencial  de  los  estudios  por  uno  que  debia  condderanie  accesorio. 

"^no  en  consecuenda  el  deslinde  de  los  campos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  bien 
estableddo,  sea  por  los  dclos  expUdtamente  eetableddos  como  en  Francia,  o  por  el 
m^todo  de  exposicidn  gradual  y  conc^trica  de  los  conocimientoa  como  en  Alemania, 
Austria,  Noruega,  Rusia,  Suecia,  Suiza,  ets.,  en  susgimnaaios,  gimnamos  reales  y  escuelas 
reales. 

Pero,  dentro  de  la  tendenda  de  las  diyisiones  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  ea 
Europa,  ei  grade  superior  de  cultura  alcanzado  por  sus  prindpales  palses,  la  neceddad 
de  remontar  los  estudios  literarios  y  artlsticos  hasta  sus  fuentes  en  la  cuttuza  griega 
y  latina,  determinaron  preparadones  especiales  en  los  estudios  secundarios,  espe- 
cializaciones  en  su  tendenda,  que  no  se  justificarian  en  los  palses  amerieanos,  salvo 
en  los  Estados  Unidos,  quiz4:  los  dem^,  antes  de  Uegar  a  los  refinamientos  de  la  cul- 
tura de  los  pafses  de  antigua  dvilizacidn,  y  que  dirigen  la  actual,  necedtan  resolver 
previamente  los  problemas  uigentes  de  su  organizacidn  interna  polltica  y  econdmica, 
y  del  incremento  y  educaci6n  de  su  poblaci6n  tan  dispersa  y  tan  heterog^ea. 

De  acuerdo  con  las  actividades  que  m^  necedtan  estimular  los  pafses  amerieanos, 
la  ensefianza  secimdaria  que  m^  les  conviene  es  la  llamada  modema,  es  dedr,  la 
que  tiene  por  base  las  lenguas  vivas  y  las  dencias  de  aplicaci^:  es  la  ensefianza  de  las 
clases  C  y  D  del  plan  franco,  y  de  las  escuelas  reales  de  Alemania,  Austria,  Buaia, 
Suiza,  etc . ;  esto  no  significa  que  cada  pals  deba  cefiirse  estrictamente  ni  al  plan  franco, 
ni  al  alemin.  En  realidad  el  plan  de  estudios  secundarios  firanceses  es  demasiado 
dentifico  y  recargado,  atin  despu6s  de  las  liltimas  modificadones;  y  el  alemin  es  quizi 
demasiado  diluldo,  por  lo  cual  excede  en  el  ndmero  de  afios,  a  los  que  razonablemente 
debe  exigirse  para  los  estudios  secundarios. 

Los  paises  amerieanos  han  reconocido  muchas  voces  los  defectos  de  su  ensefianza 
secundaria,  y  en  cad  todos  elloe  se  han  proyectado  o  realizado  reformas  para  encami- 
narla  de  acuerdo  con  sus  fines,  y  en  los  parlamentos,  ministros  y  diputados  han  decla- 
rado  que  es  necesario  dirigirla  a  su  fin  primordial,  que  es  la  formad6n  de  ciudadanos 
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aptoB  para  la  vida  pr&ctica  con  la  instruccidn  requerida  en  toda  sociedad  civilizada; 
pero  salvo  en  algun  Estado  del  Braail  y  en  Chile,  no  parece  haberee  llegado  todavla  a 
una  Bolucidn  acertada,  pues  en  los  dem^  paises  la  instruccidn  secundaria  no  tiene  en 
BUS  primeros  aiios  el  car&cter  pr^tico  que  le  corresponde,  y  conduce  de  preferencia  a 
los  alumnos  a  los  estudios  superiores. 

Pero  adn  aceptando  eea  de6viaci6n  inconveniente  de  la  ensefianza  hacia  un  fin 
accesorio,  el  case  es  que  ella  no  se  suele  dar  como  corresponde  a  su  mejor  aprove- 
chamiento  y  a  la  preparaci6n  ''efectiva"  que  necedtan  los  alumnos  para  los  estudioe 
superiores. 

Razones  de  utilidad  general,  de  pedagogfa,  de  higiene  mental  y  de  economfa  aconse- 
jan  que,  previa  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  racional  preparatoria  para  los  estudioe 
superiores,  debe  darse  la  ensefianza  intultiva  y  experimental  que  caracteriza  el  pri- 
mer ciclo  de  la  ensefianza  moderna;  los  alumnos  no  aprovechan  bien  la  ensefianza 
anticipada  del  segundo  ciclo,  que  exige  ser  preparada  por  el  primero,  principalmente 
dirigido  al  desanrollo  de  las  f acultades  de  observacidn  y  a  la  adquisici6n  de  las  nociones 
fundamentales  de  espacio,  cantidad,  direcci6n,  reladdn,  que  deben  adquirirse  intuiti- 
vamente  y  no  por  definiciones  vaclas  de  sentldo  dados  la  edad,  instruccidn  y  desarrollo 
mental  de  los  alumnos  en  sus  prim^os  afios  de  estudios  secundarios. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  debe  recorrer  sus  dos  etapas  regulares,  y  si  la  prlmera 
responde  a  un  fin  de  utilidad  en  la  vida  social,  es  impuesta  tambi^n  por  la  pedagogfa 
como  preparaci6n  para  la  s^gunda:  los  tiemos  cerebros  en  formaci6n  no  deben  ser 
BometidoB  al  trabajo  excesivo  de  la  instrucci6n  racional,  sin  que  previamente  se  forti- 
fiquen  por  los  ejercicios  mia  apropiados  para  su  normal  desarrollo:  el  esfuerzo  mental 
excesivo  y  fuera  de  tiempo,  lejos  de  robustecer  la  inteligencia  la  debiHta. 

En  la  ordenaci6n  de  los  dos  ciclos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  la  forma  indicada, 
hay  ademis  un  motive  de  economfa  y  de  utilizaci6n  prdctica  de  esa  ensefianza.  No 
todos  los  alumnos  que  comienzan  sus  estudios  secundarios,  aun  los  que  aspiran  a  loe 
superiores,  terminan  su  instrucci6n  en  aquellos:  unos  por  necesidad,  otros  por  defi- 
ciencia  de  dotes  intelectuales  y  otros  porque  sienten  otras  aspiraclones,  abandonan 
BUS  clases.  Para  estos  alumnos  es  conveniente  que  haya  un  ciclo  de  la  ensefianza, 
mediante  el  cual  los  que  interrumpen  sus  estudios  tengan  inter^  en  completar  los  de 
ese  ciclo  por  la  utilidad  pr^tica  que  de  ellos  puedan  derivar.  Con  una  ensefianza 
racional,  falta  de  la  base  de  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo,  el  alumno  poco  provecho 
puede  sacar  de  ella  en  la  vida  pr^tica:  tendrfa  quiz&  un  abundante  registro  de  cosas 
abstractas  en  su  memoria,  pero  muy  poco  sabrd  aplicar  de  lo  que  haya  estudiado. 

Los  pafses  americanos  cuyos  planes,  programas  y  m^todos  de  ensefianza  mantienen 
la  tendencia  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  hacia  la  preparaci6n  para  loe  estudios  superio- 
res, deben  oiganizar  los  estudios  de  esa  ensefianza  en  dos  ciclos  de  tendencias  bien 
definidas :  el  primero,  de  cultiu-a  general,  para  formar  ciudadanos  aptoe  para  el  ejercicio 
m^  adelantado  de  la  democracia;  y  el  otro,  de  complemento  de  instruccidn,  cuyo  fin 
sea  la  preparaci6n  de  los  alumnos  que  se  dirijan  a  los  estudios  superiores.  Si  sobre 
eeta  conclusi6n  estuvi^ramos  de  acuerdo,  serfa  conveniente  una  declaraci6n,  expresa 

de  esta  seccidn  del  Congreeo. 

IV. 

Tiene  importancia  determinar  qu6  grade  de  instrucci6n  debe  exigirse  a  los  alumnoe 
que  aspiren  a  iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios:  es  necesarlo  fijar  ideas  al  respecto, 
pueeto  que  existe  diversidad  de  criterio  en  pafses  muy  adelantadoe  en  la  ensefianza. 
Los  hay  que  exigen  tres  o  cuatro  afios  de  estudios  primarioe  para  ingresar  a  los  secunda- 
rios, y  otros  Uegan  a  exigir  6,  7  y  hasta  echo  afios  de  ensefianza  primaria:  entiendo 
que  este  miximo  corresponde  a  los  Estados  Unidos,  y  que  el  mfnimo  es  de  Alemania. 

^A  qu^  responde  esa  diversidad  de  preparaci6n  de  los  estudios  primarioe  de  los 
alumnos,  para  un  mismo  fin,  en  pafses  tan  adelantados  en  su  instruccidn? 

La  expUcacidn  estd  en  que  para  juzgar  de  la  extensi6n  de  los  estudios  primarios  y 
secundarios  en  su  escala  de  graduaci6n,  no  hay  que  atenerse  excluBivamente  a  una  u 
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otra  categorfa,  sobre  todo  si  se  trata  de  comparar  planes  de  eneefianza  de  diversos 
paises.  Ejemplo,  los  dos  indicados:  loe  E^tados  Unidos  tienen  ocho  afios  de  estudios 
primarios  completadoe  por  cuatro  de  secundarios,  y  Alemania  dedica  nueve  aiLos  a 
la  eDseflanza  secundaria,  pero  ingresan  a  ella  alunmos  con  tres  afLos  de  instruccidn 
primaria.  Sin  embargo,  tomando  en  conjunto  las  dos  ensefianzas,  primaria  y  secunda- 
ria, en  ambos  paises,  se  llega  a  doce  alios  de  duracion,  que  es  la  normal,  considerando 
la  mayorfa  de  los  paises  europeos. 

En  realidad  es  necesario  que  entre  la  ensefLanza  primaria  y  la  secundaria  haya  una 
relaci6n  muy  (ntima,  que  ^ta  sea  la  continuaci6n  de  aquella  y  que  la  complemente, 
teniendo  muy  en  cuenta  sus  fines  y  las  r^las  pedagi^gicas  que  deben  observanse  para 
8U  mejor  y  m4s  econ6mico  aprovecbamiento.  En  varios  paises  americanos  se  nota 
falta  de  la  debida  relaci6n  entre  ambas  enseflanzas,  y  este  defecto  es  debido  en  gran 
parte  a  que  suelen  depender  de  autoridades  tunicas  distintas,  que  obran  independien- 
temente,  sin  m^s  lazo  de  uni6n  que  el  ministro  del  ramo. 

En  los  planes  y  programas  de  estudio  que  obedecen  al  r^^imen  antiguo,  o  de  un 
ciclo  tinico  en  la  ensefLanza  secundaria,  siendo  ^ste  necesariamente  de  estudios  pre- 
paratorios,  requiere  en  los  alumnos  una  preparaci6n  previa,  en  la  escuela  primaria, 
muy  superior  a  la  que  neceeita  en  la  moderna  ensefianza  de  dos  ciclos. 

En  efecto:  debiendo  ser  racional  la  ensefianza  del  ciclo  tinico  de  los  estudios  secun- 
darioe,  cuya  tendencia  es  principalmente  preparatoria  para  los  estudios  superiores,  y  no 
pudiendo  prescindirse  de  la  ensefianza  experimental  e  intuitiva,  hubo  que  poner 
esta  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria:  de  abf  el  mayor  tiempo  que  exigen  algunos 
paises  para  los  estudios  primarios  comoj>revios  de  los  secundarios. 

Pero  en  los  paises  que  ban  adoptado  o  adopten  el  r^imen  de  los  dos  ciclos  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  moderna,  la  instrucci6n  primaria  de  los  alumnos  que  a  ella 
ingresen  puede  limitarse  a  los  conocimientos  fundamentales  resdmente  necesarios: 
dstos  a  su  vez  dependen  del  plan  que  se  adopte  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria  para  el 
desanroUo  y  extensi6n  de  sus  estudios.  En  los  paises  de  ensefianza  moderna  parece 
manif  estarse  la  tendencia  a  reducir  la  instrucci6n  primaria  en  sus  grados  superiores, 
para  agr^garla  proporcionalmente  a  los  inf  eriores  de  la  secundaria. 

Existe  indudablemente  un  mlnimo  de  instrucci6n  primaria  del  cual  no  debe  descen- 
derse  para  no  desvirtuar  ni  complicar  la  secundaria:  ^sta  no  debe  invadir  m^todos  y  pro- 
cedimientos  que  son  de  aplicaci6n  exclusiva  de  la  escuela  primaria,  cuyos  maestros, 
locales  y  elementos  auxiliares  son  los  mis  adecuados  para  su  ensefianza  propia,  y 
est&n  de  acuerdo  con  la  edad,  loe  conocimientos  y  el  desarrollo  intelectual  de  los 
nifios  en  la  edad  de  la  primera  instrucci6n. 

La  Lnstruccidn  escolar  primaria  indispensable  para  iniciar  loe  estudios  secundarios 
no  debe  ser  inferior  a  la  que  los  alumnos  pueden  adquirir  en  cuatro  o  dnco  afios,  y 
su  plan  de  estudios  responderd  a  la  vez  a  condiciones  de  utilizaci6n  general,  de 
economia  y  de  preparaci6n  indispensable  para  los  estudios  secundarios. 

La  instruccidn  de  esos  primeros  afios  tiene  que  limitarse  a  los  elementos  funda- 
mentales de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  que  deben  ser  bien  asimilados,  pero  no  extendidoe 
fuera  de  su  dominio.  Con  frecuencia  los  maestros  se  apartan  de  esta  regla,  y  desarro- 
llan  en  los  primeros  grados  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  conocimientos  que  corresponden 
a  una  instrucci6n  de  grados  superiores:  esta  extralimUaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  en  sus 
principios  debe  evitarse,  porque  perjudica  seriamente  la  preparacidn  que  reabnente 
debe  darse  a  los  alumnos  para  que  asimilen  con  facilidad  y  provecho  los  conocimientos 
de  loe  grados  ulteriores. 

Salvo  pequefias  variaciones,  resultantes  de  condiciones  especiales  de  cada  pais, 
en  general  se  puede  establecer  que  la  instrucci6n  primaria  para  los  alumnos  que  deben 
iniciar  los  estudios  secundarios  comprenderd  las  siguientes  materias:  lectiira,  escritura, 
idioma  nacional,  ciUculo  aritm6tico,  ejercicios  fisicos,  dibujo,  nociones  de  moral 
pr^tica  y  de  instruccidn  civica,  los  elementos  de  la  bistoria  y  geografia  del  pais  y 
las  primeras  nociones  de  las  ciencias  y  de  la  bigiene  del  cuerpo. 
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Eeta  iii8trucci6n,  bien  apUcada,  mantenida  en  bub  justoe  Unutee,  dada  por  buenos 
maestroB,  bien  aamdlada  por  los  alumnoe,  los  prepanuia  como  coiresponde  para  que 
iniciaran  Iob  eBtudioe  Becundarioe,  a  los  cuales  ingresailan  a  la  edad  de  11 6  12  anoB. 

Siendo  esta  ensefianza  piimarla  indiBpensable  para  emprender  Iob  estudioB  secun- 
darioB,  los  alumnosque  ingreBen  a  ^stoB  deben  justificar  haberla  recibido  regulannente, 
y  poeeerla  efectivamentei  mediante  ex&meneB  de  ingreeo. 

En  algunoB  palBeB  funcionan  oBcuelas  BecundariaB  con  claaes  anexas  de  estudios 
primarios:  otnus  tienen  una  clase  preparatoria  de  euBefianza  primaria,  de  uno  o  doe 
afioe.  EbIob  sUtemas  pueden  convenlr  en  Iob  casoB  en  que  Iob  alumnos  de  ensefianza 
primaria  demuoBtren  en  general  deficiencia  en  la  instruccidn  que  neceBitan,  o  que 
Be  crea  titil  para  economizar  tiempo  y  reducir  la  ensefianza  primaria  a  bub  Ifmites 
preciflOB. 

La  enaefianza  Becundaria  en  bu  primer  ciclo — fuera  de  su  fin  utilitario — debe  tener 
un  car&cter  educative  apropiado  a  la  edad  y  a  la  inBtrucci6n  de  los  alumnoB  que  deben 
reclbirla:  es  im  error  pedag6gico  eneefiar  en  eBte  ciclo  laB  matemiticaB,  las  ciencias 
fisicafi  y  naturales  y  otroe  conocimientoe  con  Iob  textos  y  m^todoB  que  mielen  aplicarse 
en  algunoB  pafaeB  americanoB,  porque  no  teniendo  Iob  alumnoB  la  preparaci6n  necesaria 
para  comprender  esas  ciencias  en  la  forma  demasiado  elevada  y  abstracta  que  se  lee 
exige,  las  aprenden  de  memoria,  sin  comprenderlaB,  y  fatigan  con  exceeo  bu  mente, 
sin  provecho  positivo:  ^sto  expUca  el  porqu6  de  la  prevenci6n  que  la  gran  mayoifa 
de  loB  alumnoB  tienen  a  las  matem&ticaB. 

Todos  los  alumnos,  y  con  mayor  raz6n  Iob  que  deban  contanuar  bus  estudios  en  el 
segundo  ciclo,  deben  adquirir  en  el  prlmero  un  concepto  claro  de  las  ideas  do  cantidad, 
espacio,  forma,  po6ici6n,  direcci6n,  relacidn,  etc.,  por  el  estudio  intuitivo  y  experi- 
mental de  la  aritm^tica  y  de  la  geometrfa;  las  ciencias  ffsicas  y  natiu^es  deben 
estudiarlas  en  bus  elementos  para  explicar  los  fen6menos  mds  comunes  de  la  naturaleza, 
las  propiedades  de  los  cuerpos,  la  acci6n  de  los  agentes  ffsicos,  relacionado  todo  con 
las  aplicaciones  a  la  vida  pr&ctica,  despertando  principalmente  las  facultades  de 
obBervaci6n:  en  este  primer  ciclo  no  debe  perderse  de  vista,  que  lo  esencial  es  adquirir 
un  concepto  claro  de  las  cosas  y  de  las  ideas,  por  la  obBervaci6n  y  por  la  intuicidn, 
con  frecuentes  verificaciones  experimentales,  antes  de  dar  definiciones  y  raciocinar 
sobre  cosas  abstractas  que  los  alumnos  no  comprenden. 

Es  en  el  segundo  ciclo  de  los  estudios  secundarioB  donde  los  alumnos,  con  un  con- 
junto  de  ideas  y  conocimieutos  fundamentales  bien  adquiridos  sobre  las  materias 
del  primer  ciclo,  podr&n,  sin  mayores  esfuerzos,  completer  el  desarroUo  de  bus  facul- 
tades, mediante  la  aplicaci6n  del  raclocinio  al  estudio  mis  cientifico  de  las  asignaturas 
ya  estudiadas,  y  que  seguramente  ser^n  mejor  comprendidas  en  bu  esencia  y  aplica- 
ciones. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  asf  comprendida,  es  mejor  aprovechada  y  se  asimila  sin 
esfuerzo,  desde  luego  por  su  gradacidn  segdn  la  edad  y  el  desarrollo  mental  de  Iob 
alumnos,  y  despu^s,  porque  lejos  de  fastidiarlos,  les  interesa,  aun  en  bus  partes 
abstractas,  por  cuanto  al  llegar  a  ellas  ya  ban  podido  apreciar  la  importancia  y  las 
aplicaciones  de  los  conoclmientos,  por  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo. 

La  ensefianza  del  segundo  ciclo,  lal  como  acabo  de  considerarla,  mds  que  de  aplica* 
ci6n  a  la  vida  prictica,  tiende  al  desarrollo  de  las  facultaades  superiores  del  espfritu, 
y  es  la  que  da  a  los  alumnos  la  preparacidn  que  necesitan  para  abordar  los  estudios 
superiores. 

Los  pafses  que  ya  ban  realizado  la  reforma  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  si  bien 
est&n  de  acuerdo  en  los  principios  que  deben  regirla,  de  becho  no  lo  est&n  completa- 
mente  en  sus  planes  de  estudio  y  programas:  asi  los  planes  y  programias  de  la  ensefHanza 
secimdaria  modema  de  Alemania  y  de  Francia,  pueden  tomarse  como  tipos  por  sua 
diferencias. 

La  inBtrucci6n  secundaria  de  Alemania  es  m&s  elemental,  menos  cientffica,  menos 
recargada  en  bus  diferentes  afios  que  la  de  Francia:  en  este  pais  el  plan  de  estudio  y 
los  programas  exigen  de  los  alumnoe[enlBiete  alios  la  adquisicidn  de  mis  conoclmientos 
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que  en  Alemania  en  nueve  afios,  dendo  poco  diferente  la  preparaci6n  exigida  a  loe 
alumnofi  de  ambos  pafses  en  su  in8trucci6n  primaria. 

£b  que  a  pesar  de  las  reformas  hechas  en  la  eneefianza  secundaria  de  Francia,  sue 
estudios  son  atin  muy  recaigados,  tienen  superabundancia  de  materias  y  de  detalles, 
que  dan  demaeiada  extensidn  a  loe  estudioe,  en  detrimento  de  la  mejor  aeinulacidn 
de  los  realmente  necesarios;  en  detrimento  tambi^n  de  la  salud  de  los  alumnos  que  se 
empefien  en  dar  estricto  cumpUmiento  a  esoe  programaa. 

Para  los  pafses  ameiicanos,  tomando  en  cuenta  las  necesidades  de  su  instruccidn, 
y  sobre  todo  las  aplicaciones  pricticas  de  la  secundaria  y  de  la  superior,  conviene  mds 
el  regimen  de  estudios  alem&n  que  el  francos;  pero  puede  y  debe  reducirse  a  siete  el 
ntimero  de  afios  de  duraci6n  de  la  ensefianza  en  sus  doe  clclos. 

Coordinada  como  corresponde,  la  ensefianza  secundaria  con  la  primaria,  6sta  podrian 
empezarla  los  nifioe  a  los  seis  o  siete  afios,  hacer  los  estudios  en  cinco,  pasando  asf  a 
los  sucimdarios  a  los  once  o  doce  afios.  Puede  completarse  el  primer  ciclo  de  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  en  cuatro  afios,  y  el  segundo  en  tres:  en  esta  forma  los  alumnos 
terminarian  los  estudios  del  primer  ciclo  a  los  quince  o  diez  y  seis  afios,  edad  apropriada 
para  iniciarse  en  las  pr^ticas  de  la  vida,  y  tambi^n  para  continuar  los  estudios  en  el 
aegundo  ciclo  con  el  suficiente  desarroUo  mental,  poco  frecuente  en  j6venes  d^  edad 
inferior  a  quince  afios. 

Deloe  planes  y  programas  de  estudios  secundarios  que  conozco  de  los  palses  ameri- 
canoe,  la  gran  mayoria  no  responde  al  concepto  de  la  ensefianza  modema:  loe  que 
mas  se  aproximan  a  ^1  son  los  programas  de  algunas  escuelas  del  Brasil  (el  Instituto 
Julio  Gastilhos  de  Porto  Alegre)  y  sobre  todo  los  recientes  de  la  ensefianza  sectmdaria 
de  Chile  Ambos  palses  se  ban  inclinado  de  preferenda  ai  regimen  de  estudios  de 
Alemania,  adoptando  planes  mis  simpllficadoe  en  sus  materias  y  de  menor  duraci6n. 

Los  dem^  pafses,  (hablo  principalmente  de  los  sudamericanos),  deben  realizar 
con  toda  urgencia  la  reforma  de  su  ensefianza  secundaria,  porque  la  que  apUcan  no 
responde  a  su  fin  primordial:  a  ejemplo  de  lo  que  ban  hecho  Estados  Unidos  y  los 
pafses  europeos  convendHa  constituir  en  cada  ps^  americano  comiaiones  de  profesores 
que  estudiaran  la  reforma  de  los  planes  de  estudio  y  de  los  programas,  y  reunir  despu^ 
loe  trabajos  de  esas  Gomisiones  nacionales  en  un  Congreso  pan-americano  de  ensefianza; 
&i  ese  Congreso  deberfa  tratarse  ademds  las  cuestiones  referentee  a  la  ensefianza 
primaria  y  a  la  superior,  que  tambi^n  requieren  importantes  reformas,  necesariamente 
relacionadas  con  la  secundaria. 

Serd  de  gran  utilidad  lo  mucho  que  se  ha  hecho  y  publicado  en  Europa  respecto  de 
las  reformas  de  la  ensefianza,  y  al  respecto  las  memoriae,  discusiones  y  conclusiones  de 
las  Gomisiones  de  profesores  y  de  los  tiltimos  Gongresos  de  ensefianza  serin  buenos 
elementos  de  informaci6n  y  trabajo  adelantado  en  muchas  de  las  cuestiones  debatidas; 
pero,  como  las  necesidades  y  recursos  de  los  pafses  americanos  no  son  los  mismoe  que 
en  loe  europeos,  es  precise  estudiar  planes  y  programas  de  ensefianza  apropiados  para 
nuestros  respectivos  pafses,  de  acuerdo  con  sus  necesidades  y  condiciones  particulares. 

VI. 

^En  qu^  extensidn  deberfan  determinarse  los  ciursos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria? 

Las  materias  de  ensefianza  de  los  estudios  secundarios  y  la  extensi6n  de  las  mismaa 
deben  adaptarse  a  las  condiciones  de  cada  pais;  pero  adoptado  el  regimen  de  los  doa 
ciclos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  moderna,  atendiendo  a  los  fines  de  la  misma,  ella 
debe  subordinarse  a  un  plan  complete,  imitario,  de  estudios  graduados  que  empiecen 
en  las  nociones  elementales  de  los  conocimientos  que  ese  plan  debe  comprender,  y 
termine  con  el  suficiente  desarroUo  de  ellos,  de  mode  tal,  que  adquiridos  por  los  alum- 
nos sepan,  al  terminar  el  primer  ciclo,  apUcarloe  a  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  prictica, 
y  terminando  el  segundo  tengan  la  preparaci6n  intelectual  requerida  para  abordar 
los  estudios  superiores. 

Este  principio  establece  el  concepto  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  modema,  y  fija  un 
llmite  inferior  y  un  Ifmite  superior  para  la  extensi6n  que  debe  d&rsele.    El  llmite 
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inferior  es  el  que  determina  las  condiciones  de  ingreso,  en  cuanto  al  minimo  de  cono- 
cimientos  que  debe  exigirse  de  los  alumnos  en  sua  estudioe  primarios;  ya  he  indicado 
el  minimo  de  esos  conocimientos.  El  limite  superior  es  el  que  determina  el  conjunto 
de  los  estudios  que  deben  alcanzar  los  alumnos  para  ingresar  a  los  estudios  superiores: 
no  hay  ciiteiio  unilorme  en  la  apreciaci6n  de  este  Umite  superior  de  los  estudios 
secundarios,  ni  adn  en  los  paises  que  han  reformado  la  ensefianzade  acuerdo  con  su 
concepto  modemo:  y  ima  de  las  causas  de  esa  divergencia  se  deriva  de  los  planes  y 
programas  de  la  ensefianza  superior.  Asi  en  Francia  se  exige  mds  estudios  que  en 
Alemania  para  emprender  los  superiores,  y  es  sobre  todo  en  los  estudios  matemdticos 
en  que  la  exigencia  es  mayor  en  aquel  pals:  la  tendencia  modema,  la  que  realmente 
conviene  a  los  paises  de  Arnica,  es  reducir  a  lo  necesario  los  estudios  secundarios, 
manteni^ndolos  en  su  cardcter  de  tales,  de  disciplina  mental  previa  a  los  estudios 
superiores.  En  el  primer  ciclo,  ensefianza  pr^tica,  intuitiva,  de  cultura  general 
como  para  todos  los  alumnos,  contintien  o  no  estudiando  despu6s  del  primer  ciclo,  y 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  direcci6n  ulterior  de  sus  estudios  futuros:  en  el  segundo  ciclo 
los  cursos  deben  ser  de  revisi6n,  de  ampliaci6n  y  de  generalizaci6n  con  tendencia  a 
ima  especializaci6n  segtin  sea  la  escuela  superior  o  facultad  a  que  se  dirija  el  alumno. 
El  plan  aiguiente  responde  a  las  neceaidades  que  deben  satis^er  los  estudios  secim- 
darioB  en  la  mayoria  de  los  paises  de  Sud  America,  y  con  pocas  variantes  lo  considero 
aplicable  a  los  dem^  de  Sud  y  Centre  America. 
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Esta  ensefianza  debe  ser  principalmente  intuitiva,  con  muchos  ejercicios  de  apli- 
caci6n  corriente  a  los  usos  de  la  vida  y  relacionando  los  conocimientos  diversos  entre 
si,  con  pricticas  sobre  el  terrene  y  de  laboratorio,  etc. 

Considero  un  error  pedag6gico  acumular  muchos  conocimientos  de  una.misma 
asignatura  en  un  afio  como  ocurre  frecuentemente  en  varies  planes  de  estudios  de 
Sud- America  con  la  aritm^tica,  el  dlgebra,  la  geometrfa,  la  fisica,  la  qulmica,  la  his- 
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toria  natural,  la  geograffa,  etc.  La  compenetiaci6xi  de  estas  materias  y  las  ventajas 
pedagdgicas  de  los  ejercicios  de  aplicaddn  de  unas  para  auxLliar  el  estudio  de  las 
dem^  y  relacionarlas,  como  estdn  relacionadas  en  la  realidad  de  la  vida,  ezigen 
mayor  divicd6n  de  la  enseiSanza  en  el  tiempo  de  que  se  dispone  para  desarroUarla. 

AdemAs,  no  conviene  interrumpir  por  uno  o  dos  afios  el  estudio  de  materias  del 
primer  dclo  que  deben  ser  continuadas  o  aplicadas  en  el  segundo  ciclo. 

Considero  tambi^n  inconveniente  exigir  como  obligatorio  mis  de  un  idioma  extran- 
jero  en  el  primer  ciclo:  para  los  pafses  sud  y  ceatro  americanoe  el  idioma  extranjero 
m^  indicado  ee  el  francos,  por  ser  el  m&a  af f n  al  nacional  y  por  lo  tanto  el  m^  f ^1  de 
aprender:  es  preferible  que  los  alumnos  estudien  bien  im  idioma  extranjero,  que 
no  doe  mal:  el  idioma  inglds  debe  ser  de  estudio  facultativo  en  el  primer  ciclo  por  su 
gran  importancia  comercial  y  obligatorio  en  todo  el  s^^ndo. 

En  cuanto  al  segundo  ciclo  podrian  desarroUarse  los  estudios  en  tres  afios,  de  acuerdo 
con  el  siguiente  plan:  comprende  tres  afios,  dos  de  estudio  comdn  preparatorio  general, 
para  todos  los  alumnos  que  aspiran  a  los  estudios  superiores,  y  un  tercero  de  espedali- 
zaci6n  para  las  diversas  facultades  o  eecuelas  superiores. 
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Eete  plan  desairollando  convenientemente  la  ensefianza,  con  programas  bien  esta- 
diadoe  y  aplicadoe  con  buenoe  m^todoe,  comprende  una  in8trucci6n  integral  apropiada 
y  suficientemente  especializada  para  los  alumnoe  que  bo  dirigen  a  lo6  estudios  su- 
periores:  tiene  analogla  con  el  plan  de  enflefianza  secundaria  8ecci6n  D  (ciencias)  que 
rige  en  Francia,  sin  Uegar  a  su  extenBi<Sn,  en  la  parte  de  ciendas  eepecialmente,  ni 
exigir  la  f uerte  especializaci^n  del  alio  suplementario  del  bachillerato  francos  dedicido 
a  "filoeofla"  o  a  "matem^ticas." 

La  especializaci6n  del  alio  final  que  indlco  para  el  segundo  ciclo,  debe  tener  por 
objetivo  una  revisidn  de  los  conodmientos  adquiridoe  en  los  alios  precedentes,  ampli- 
ando  en  cada  asignatuia  los  puntos  de  mayor  inportancia  para  los  estudios  ulteriores, 
y  conrelacionando  las  diferentes  matecias  en  un  concepto  general  sint^tico:  las  lecciones 
deberdn  MizUiarse  con  composiciones  anAtiBis  y  juicios  histdricos,  Hterarioe  y  filos6- 
ficos,  con  observaciones,  uso  de  aparatos,  trabajos  de  laboratorio,  excuzsiones,  ejercicioe 
numMcoe  y  grdficos,  uso  de  aparatos  de  medida,  segdn  la  espedalidad  de  las  asigna- 
toras. 

Debe  darse  gran  importancia  al  alio  final  del  segundo  ciclo,  porque  complementa  la 
instruccidn  literaria  filos6fica  y  cientlfica  de  cultuza  intelectual  con  ejercicios  que  la 
fortifican:  es  con  esa  instruccidn  asi  entendida  que  tendrdn  los  alumnos  una  prepara- 
cidn  real  y  positlva  tal  como  la  necesitan  para  emprender  sus  estudios  superiores. 

VII. 

La  extension  y  atin  las  materias  de  ensefianza  de  los  estudios  secundarios  deben 
adaptaise  a  las  condiciones  y  neceddades  de  cada  pals,  y  en  cada  uno  puede  convenir 
variar  la^ensefianza  por  circunstancias  de  localidad  o  determinadas  por  la  economfa 
nadonal. 

€k>mo  principio  general  puede  establecerse  que  en  los  grandes  centres  urbanos, 
donde  se  concentra  principalmente  la  vida  de  un  pais,  o  en  los  centres  importantes 
de  poblaci6n,  industrial  o  comercial,  la  ensefianza  secundaria  poco  puede  vaxiar  en 
sus  fundamentos  y  en  su  organizacidn  y  desaiTollo. 

En  esos  grandes  centres,  focos  de  irradiaci6n  en  el  progreso  general  de  la  naciiSn, 
existen  generabnente  las  lacultades  universitarias,  los  institutos  cientfficos  y  litera- 
rios  y  las  escuelas  profesionales  superiores,  establecimientos  que  por  sf  solos  deter- 
minaran  el  funcionamiento,  la  extensidn  y  las  orientaciones  diversas  de  la  ensefianza 
secundaria:  en  esos  centres  importantes  de  poblad6n  podr&n  no  todas  las  escuelas 
secundarias  dar  la  ensefianza  de  los  dos  cidos;  pero  deberd  fundonar  una  o  mis,  con 
la  ensefianza  completa  de  ambos:  como  variante,  aplicable  en  determinados  casos, 
podrd  admitirse  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  ddo  en  clases  anexas  como  preparatoiias 
de  las  focultades  o  de  las  escuelas  profesionales  superiores. 

En  regiones  donde  tengan  asiento  las  industrias  ganaderas,  o  que  poeean  riquezas 
natundes  cuya  explotacidn,  por  las  ventajas  econ6micae  que  pueda  ofrecer,  tenga  el 
Gobiemo  inter^  en  estimular,  convenddl  oiganizar  la  ensefianza  secundaria  en  con- 
diciones de  que  responda  en  su  tendencia  a  las  necesidades  locales,  en  cuanto  a  su 
cultura  general,  y  en  cuanto  al  fomento  de  sus  industrias  y  a  la  explotaci6n  mis  conve- 
niente  de  sus  riquezas. 

Pero  conviene  establecer — como  principio  general — que  en  el  primer  ciclo,  la 
ensefianza  secundaria  siempre  debe  responder  a  su  fin  primordial,  de  preparar  ciuda- 
danos  para  la  vida  prictica  y  para  el  ejercido  consciente  de  la  democracia:  debe  por 
lo  tanto  ser  uniforme  para  todos  los  paises  americanos,  o  regiones  de  un  mismo  pais, 
o  apartarse  muy  poco  de  su  concepto  propio,  que  es  fundamental  para  el  primer  dclo. 
En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  ciclo,  serla  inconveniente,  y  poco  practice , 
desarrollarla  en  las  regiones  ganaderas,  agricolas,  mineras  o  de  grandes  industrias, 
como  en  los  importantes  centres  de  poblaci6n  urbana  a  que  antes  me  he  referido: 
en  esas  regiones,  la  ensefianza  del  segundo  dclo  debe  ser  sustituida  por  una  instruc- 
d6n  que  prepare  hombres  capaces  para  intervenir  activa  y  conscientemente  en  el 
progreso  de  las  industrias  de  la  region,  en  su  mejor  y  mds  econ6mico  rendimiento. 
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Las  naciones  tienen  gran  interne  en  explotar  bus  riquezas  naturales  en  deearroUar 
BUB  induBtiias  con  elementoB  propios,  y  en  dar  vida  productiva  a  cada  regidn,  porque 
aaf  se  reparte  mejor  el  trabajo  y  el  capital,  se  intenaifica  la  producci6n,  se  diatribuye 
mejor  y  se  arraiga  la  poblaci6n  a  la  localidad. 

Debe  evitarse,  en  lo  posible,  el  abandono  de  la  tieira  por  los  hombree  de  trabajo, 
y  loB  gravee  inconvenientes  de  bu  concentraci6n  en  las  ciudades,  donde  la  vida  arti- 
ficial y  diffcil  gasta  la  salud  y  las  eneigias  morales  y  crea  perturbaciones  en  el  orden 
Bocial.  La  ensefianza  secundaria  regional,  en  su  segundo  ciclo,  siendo  apropiado  al 
fin  que  he  indicado,  puede  contribuir  a  los  progresos  locales  de  cada  pals  fuera  de  los 
grandee  centros  de  cultura:  en  vez  de  tener  tendenda  de  preparaci6n  literaria  o  cien- 
Hfica  para  estudios  superiores,  poddl  ser  de  car^ter  t^cnico  o  profesional  elemental,  o 
preparatorio,  con  tendencia  a  ese  cardcter  especializado,  si  hubiere  escuelas  especiales 
para  esos  estudios. 

La  escasa  densidad  de  poblaci6n  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  paises  americanoe,  la 
necesidad  en  que  se  encuentran  de  desairollar  una  instrucci6n  prictica  y  de  aplica- 
ci6n  al  fomento  de  su  poblaci6n,  y  al  abaratamiento  de  los  artfculos  de  primera  necesi- 
dad, la  imposibilidad  de  que  puedan  multiplicar  suficientemente  sus  escuelas  comer- 
cialeB,  profeeionales,  agricolas  e  industriales,  hacen  muy  conveniente  del  punto  de 
vista  de  la  economia  nacional,  el  crear  una  instrucci6n  secundaria  regional,  que  llene 
en  lo  necesario  la  misi6n  de  esas  escuelas  especiales. 

Pricticamente,  considero  que  serla  posible  dar,  con  provechosos  resultados,  esa 
tendencia  a  la  ensefiaifta  secundaria  regional  de  los  paises  americanoe;  ^tos  necesitan, 
en  primer  t^rmino,  educar  su  poblaci6n  rural  para  los  trabajos  de  explotaci6n  de  la 
tiena. 

Los  intereees  locales  de  las  poblaciones  rurales  aconsejan  dar  esa  tendencia  pr&ctica 
a  la  ensefianza  secundaria  regional:  los  paises  americanos,  necesitan  en  primer  tannine 
educar  su  poblaoi6n  rural,  pomi^ndola  en  condiciones  de  aplicar  los  conocimientos 
elementales  de  las  ciencias  para  la  explotaci6n  econ6mica  bien  entendida  de  las 
industrias  rurales,  evitando,  en  lo  posible,  los  frecuentes  perjuicios  que  causan  los 
agentes  naturales  y  las  enfermedades  a  esas  industrias:  una  cultura  general  al  respecto, 
difundida  por  la  ensefianza  secundaria  regional  en  el  segundo  ciclo  de  bus  estudios, 
contribuiiia  mucho  a  mejorar  la  explotacidn  de  las  industrias  que  constituyen  la 
fuente  principal  de  produccidn  de  los  paises  americanoe. 
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Por  TEODORO  MtJHM, 

ProfesoT  de  la  Universidad  de  ChiUy  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Las  cuestioneB  concemientes  a  la  ensefianza  m^ica  que  serto  tratadas  en  este 
infoime,  y  que  deber^  someterse  a  la  consideracidn  del  Congreso  Gientlfico  Panameri- 
cano  de  W&shington,  se  refieren  al  grade  de  preparaddn  previa  que  debe  exigirse 
para  la  admisidn  de  alumnoB  en  las  escuelas  m6dicas,  al  mlnimiun  de  requisites  exi- 
gidoB  para  conferir  el  tltulo  de  medico,  y  por  fin,  a  las  citedras  que  deben  ser  servidas 
por  profesores  dedicados  exclusivamente  a  la  ensefianza  y  a  la  inve8tigaci6n  cientifica. 

Estas  caeetiones  serto  tratadas  en  llneas  generales,  sin  entrar  en  detalles  de  regla- 
mentaci6n,  y  tomando  como  punto  de  partida  las  bases  establecidas  en  la  ensefianza 
que  proporciona  la  Unlversidad  de  Chile. 

OomenzaremoB  por  el  grade  de  preparaoi6n  que  deben  tener  los  alumnos  que  se 
incorporan  en  una  escuela  m6dica. 
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En  Chile  rigen  a  eete  respecto  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley  de  9  de  enero  de  1879. 
Segdn  ellaa  es  indispeiiBable  poseer  el  titulo  de  bachiller  en  filoeoffa  y  humanidades 
para  inscribirse  como  alumno  en  loe  curaos  de  leyes  o  de  medicina,  y  el  de  bachiller 
en  matem&ticas  para  el  curso  de  ingenierfa. 

Para  pretender  el  grado  de  bachiller  en  filoeofia  y  humanidades  ee  requiere  haber 
rendido  los  exdmenes  correspondientes  al  plan  de  estudios  secundarios.  La  prueba 
misma  para  obtener  el  titulo  versa  sobre  un  ramo  indicado  en  una  c6dula  sorteada  por 
el  alumno  con  eels  df as  de  anticipaci6n.  Entre  las  c^dulas  de  sorteo  para  este  bachille- 
rato  no  figura  oinguna  que  contenga  temas  sobre  matemdticas  o  ciencias  naturales. 

La  prueba  para  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  ffsicas  y  matemdticas  consiste  en  un 
examen  general  de  todos  los  ramos  de  matem&ticas  de  instruccidn  secundaria. 

Se  deduce  de  lo  expuesto  que  el  alumno  que  se  incorpora  al  curso  de  matem&ticas 
de  la  Universidad,  tiene  una  preparaci6n  adecuadaal  estudio  en  que  va  a  iniciarse. 

Si  bien  sus  estudios  secundarios  no  difieren  en  nada  de  loe  que  ha  seguido  un 
bachiller  en  filosoffa  y  humanidades,  se  le  obliga  en  cambio  a  rendir  un  examen 
especial  de  matem&ticas,  lo  cual  significa  una  preparaci6n  mis  esmerada  en  los  ramo6 
correspondientes. 

No  Bucede  lo  mismo  con  los  alumnos  que  han  de  incorporarse  al  curso  de  medicina. 
No  poseen  ninguna  preparaci6n  especial,  y  empiezan  sus  estudios  mMicos  con  loe 
mismos  conocimientos  que  tiene  un  alumno  del  curso  de  leyes.  Como  entre  las 
c^ulas  de  sorteo  para  el  bachillerato  en  humanidades  no  figuran  las  ciencias  flsicas 
y  naturales,  serin  justamente  estos  ramos,  los  mis  importantes  para  el  estudiante  de 
medicina,  los  que  menoe  preparaci6n  reciben;  y  el  alumno  se  incorportt  al  curso  de 
medicina  con  conocimientos  insuficientes. 

Este  defecto  de  nuestro  plan  de  ensefianza  debe  desaparecer,  para  satisfacer  la 
aspiracidn  general  de  incorporar  en  los  cursos  superiores  alumnos  debidamente  prepa- 
radoe. 

Para  conseguir  este  objeto  con  respecto  a  los  cursos  de  medicina,  conviene  establecer 
un  bachillerato  especial,  que  podrfa  denominarse  de  ciencias  ffsicas  y  naturales, 
titulo  que  serla  indispensable  poseer  para  incorporarse  al  curso  indicado. 

Para  obtener  el  tftulo  de  bachiller  en  ciencias  fisicas  y  naturales,  el  alumno  deberi 
comprobar  que  reune  las  condiciones  requeridas  para  aspirar  al  bachillerato  en 
filosofia  y  humanidades,  y  deberi  someterse  a  un  examen  que  comprenda  no  861o 
los  ramos  de  fisica  elemental,  quimica  general  e  historia  natural,  sine  tambi^n  los 
elementos  de  matemiticas  indispensables  para  el  estudio  de  las  ciencias  m^dicas. 
La  insuficiencia  de  preparaci6n  en  geometria,  ilgebra  y  trigonometria  es  ima  falta 
que  se  hace  sentir  penosamente  en  los  cursos  de  fisica  y  fisiologia,  y  que  impone  al 
profesor  y  al  alumno  trabajo  excesivo  y  p6rdida  de  tiempo. 

La  segunda  cuesti6n  propuesta  se  refiere  al  minimum  de  requisitos  que  deben 
exigirse  para  conferir  el  titulo  de  m^dico-cirujano,  y  esti  relacionada  directamente 
con  la  ensefianza  m6dica  y  la  conveniencia  de  su  reglamentaci6n. 

Creemos  a  este  respecto  que  el  alumno  debe  disponer  de  libertad  completa  para 
desarrollar  sus  estudios  en  la  forma  y  tiempo  que  ^1  elija.  La  libertad  acad^mica,  tal 
como  se  practica  en  las  universidades  alemanas,  tiene  segtin  nuestra  opinl6n  ventajas 
muy  considerables  sobre  una  reglamentacidn  estricta  que  se  extienda  a  la  duracidn 
de  los  estudios  o  a  la  asistencia  obligatozia  a  las  clases.  El  inter^  inherente  a  laa 
ciencias  m6dicas  estimula  al  estudio  y  despierta  el  espiritu  de  observacidn;  pero  es  a 
menudo  contraproducente  imponer  obligaciones  reglamentadas,  que  siempre  tienen 
algo  de  odiosas,  e  inducen  ^ilmente  a  quebrantarlas. 

A  las  universidades  no  les  corresponde  el  papel  de  educar  la  disciplina,  sine  el  de 
proporcionar  los  conocimientos  indispensables  para  el  ejercicio  de  una  profesi6n,  o 
dar  oportunidad  para  perfeccionar  conocimientos  ya  adquiridos;  el  papel  educador 
corresponde  a  las  escuelas  y  liceos. 

De  acuerdo  con  esta  idea  fundamental,  no  debe  hacerse  una  distribuci6n  de  las 
asignaturas  por  afios  o  semestres,  sino  dejar  al  alumno  en  libertad  para  distribuir  bus 
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estudios  en  ia  forma  que  area  conveniente.  A  lo  sumo  convendria  que  la  facultad  de 
medicina  recomendara  un  plan  de  estudios  determinado,  pero  sin  imponer  al  alumno 
la  obligacidn  de  cefLirse  estrictamente  a  este  plan.  Asi  el  estudiante  de  medicina 
dispondrla  de  un  modelo  sobre  el  orden  que  mis  le  conviene  seguir  en  el  estudio  de  las 
diveisas  asignaturas;  pero  tendrla  al  mismo  tiempo  ocasi6n.  para  dar  mis  desarrollo  a 
ciertos  ramos,  y  profundizarlos,  segtin  sean  bus  inclinaciones.  £1  peligro  de  que  loe 
aliunnos  pudieran  asl  especializarBe  antes  de  tiempo  en  un  ramo,  con  descuido  de 
otrofl,  no  existe  si  se  considera  que  el  aspirante  al  tftulo  de  medico  deberi  acreditar  en 
una  prueba  final  que  posee  los  conodmientos  generales  indispensables  para  el  correcto 
ejerdcio  profesional. 

Para  que  los  estudios  medicos  se  hagan  con  la  seriedad  debida,  es  esencial  proceder 
a  la  8upresi6n  de  los  exim^nes  anuales,  en  la  forma  en  que  6stos  se  practican  en  muchas 
universidades,  y  como  actualmente  est&n  en  uso  entre  noeotros.  El  sistema  de  los 
ezimenes  anuales  favorece  una  preparaci6n  superficial  e  insuficiente,  por  cuanto  el 
alumno  descuida  tm  estudio  concienzudo  y  86I0  se  preocupa  de  adquirir  a  dltima  hora 
la  preparaci6n  neceisaria  para  rendir  el  examen  correspondiente.  £1  resultado  es 
generalmente  deplorable,  porque  los  conocimientos  adquiridos  a  la  ligera,  no  son 
aaimilados  y  se  olvidan  en  corto  tiempo. 

Por  otra  parte  no  puede  negarse  la  utilidad  manifiesta  de  los  eximenes  para  cercio- 
rarse  que  el  alumno  ha  adquirido  un  minimum  indispensable  de  conocimientos  para 
la  proBecuci6n  de  bus  estudios  o  para  obtener  el  titulo  profesional.  Conviene  por  esta 
raz6n  que  el  examen  sobre  los  ramos  estudiados  se  efectde.  no  al  fin  de  cada  curso, 
sino  en  la  forma  de  una  prueba  general  para  la  adquisiddn  de  gradoe,  que  lo  habiliten 
para  la  continuad6n  de  bus  estudios. 

En  conformidad  con  estas  ideas  se  podrla  establecer  que  todo  alumno  que  posea  los 
comprobantee  de  haber  seguido  los  cursos  de  qulmica,  ffsica,  zoologfa,  botdnica, 
anatomfa,  histologfa  y  fisiologia,  y  ejecutado  los  trabajos  pr&cticos  reglamentarios, 
serd  aceptado  a  un  examen  que  deberi  rendirse  seguidamente  dentro  de  un  plazo  fijo 
de  pocoe  dias,  y  que  versari  sobre  temas  de  cada  una  de  las  asignaturas  mencionadas. 
S<51o  despu6s  de  obtener  la  aprobaci6n  en  esta  prueba,  el  alumno  ser&  admitido  a  la 
inscripci<5n  en  las  asignaturas  correspondientes  a  los  cursos  superiores. 

Se  podria  establecer  ademis  que,  terminados  los  estudios  medicos,  el  alumno  se 
Bometeri  a  una  segunda  prueba  que  comprenderi  la  patologfa,  medicina  operatoria, 
anatomfa  patoldgica,  higiene  y  bacteriologfa  y  farmacologfa.  La  aprobacidn  en  esta 
Segunda  prueba  lo  habilitarfa  para  presentarse  a  un  tercer  examen  esencialmente 
pr&ctico,  que  se  rendiri  inmediatamente  despu^,  y  corresponderd  a  las  cHnicas 
generales  y  especiales. 

Este  sistema  de  ex&menes,  bosquejado  s<51o  en  bub  Ifneas  generales,  comprende  todas 
las  asignaturas,  y  garantiza  a  nuestro  juicio  la  adquiaici6n  de  aquellos  conocimientos 
generales  mis  necesarios  para  la  prictica  profesional.  Evita  en  lo  posible  toda  pre- 
paraci6n  superficial,  ya  que  el  aJunmo  se  veri  obligado  a  un  estudio  continuo  y  razo- 
nado,  y  no  podri  preparar  a  dltima  hora  una  serie  de  eximenes  sobre  ramos  que  ha 
cursado  con  mucha  anterioridad. 

£1  estudio  obligatorio  de  las  especialidades  debe  imponerse  como  una  necesidad. 
£1  profesional  que  trabaja  en  los  grandes  centres  de  poblaci6n,  no  sentiri  tanto  su 
falta  de  preparaci6n,  desde  que  en  cualquier  momento  puede  recurrir  a  los  especialis- 
tas;  pero  en  las  pequeflas  ciudades  o  en  los  campos  se  veri  con  frecuencia  obligado  a 
interv^enir  en  casos  en  que  su  faJta  de  conocimientos  especiales  puede  significar  un 
grave  peligro  para  el  enfermo.  Debe  establecerse  que  es  obligaci6n  de  todo  medico 
prictico  poseer  conocimientos  suficientes  de  cada  especialidad,  para  diagnosticar  y 
curar  las  enfermedades  mis  frecuentes,  o  en  todo  caso,  para  poder  apreciar  el  momento 
oportuno  en  que  el  enfermo  debe  solicitar  el  cuidado  de  un  especialista. 

Para  asegurar  esta  preparaci6n  no  basta  que  el  alumno  asista  a  las  clfnicas  especiales; 
seri  preciso  que  se  someta  a  una  prueba  en  que  compruebe  pricticamente  que  sabe 
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manejar  lo6  instrumentos  de  diagndstico  propioe  a  cada  especialldad,  y  conoce  el 
tratamiento  de  las  afecciones  mis  comunee. 

£Bto6  extoenes  eepecialea  se  rendirin  a  continuacidn  de  los  correspondientes  a  laa 
cllnicaa  generalee. 
En  la  cat^gorfa  de  laa  especialidades  debe  colocarse  tambi^n  la  medidna  legal. 
£1  m^dlco-legista  encaigado  de  tantas  funcionea  de  importancia,  debe  tener  com- 
petenda  especial  para  su  desempefio  profesional.    For  eate  motive  serd  preciao  eeta- 
blecer  requisitos  especlales  para  otorgar  el  tf tulo  de  m^colegista. 

En  el  aistema  de  pruebaa  propuestx)  en  este  informe,  no  estd  incluido  el  ramo  de 
medicina  legal.  Baata  que  en  la  prueba  final  que  deberd  preceder  al  afio  prictico,  el 
alumno  preaente  loa  comprobantes  de  haber  hecho  un  curso  complete  de  este  ramo. 

En  cambio  el  m^co-legista  tendrd  que  graduarae  como  Jtal,  despu^a  de  haber  ob- 
tenido  au  tftulo  de  m6dico-cirujano,  mediante  un  examen  eapecial,  tedrico  y  prdctico, 
que  acredite  au  competencia. 

Terminadoa  loa  eatudioa  m^dicoa  y  obtenida  la  aprobacidn  en  la  prueba  final  de 
laa  clfnicaa  generalea  y  eapecialea,  el  alumno  no  dispone  en  general  de  la  experiencift 
pr^tica  neceaaria  para  el  correcto  ejercicio  profeaional.  Para  aubaanar  eata  faltft 
conviene  exigir,  a  aemejanza  de  laa  univeraidadea  alemanaa,  un  afio  piictico  durante 
el  cual  el  alumno  ae  dedicard  por  entero  a  la  prictica  de  hospital  bajo  la  direccidn  de 
profeaionalea  experimentadoa. 

£1  afio  de  prictica  excluye  cualquiera  otra  ocupaci6n,  y  deberd  durar  12  meses 
aeguidoe  divididoa  por  igualea  partea  entre  cirugla  y  medicina  interna. 

S61o  deapu^  de  cumplido  este  requiaito  el  alumno  podrd  aer  admitido  a  la  prueba 
final  para  adquiiir  el  titulo  de  m6dico-cirujano. 

Conviene  que  a  eata  prueba  el  candidate  preaente  un  trabajo  original  aobre  cual- 
quier  ramo  de  laa  cienciaa  mWcaa,  patrocinado  por  el  profeaor  en  cuyo  laboratorio 
o  en  cuya  clfnica  se  haya  Uevado  a  cabo.  Eata  dltima  condici6n  tiene  par  objeto 
aaegurar  la  aeriedad  del  trabajo  y  au  originalidad.  Aun  cuando  en  la  mayorfa  de 
loa  caaoa  eetaa  teaia  eacritas  no  regiatran  sino  hechoa  ya  conocidos,  habrd  sin  embaigo 
algunas  de  ellaa  que  ae  refieran  a  obaervacionea  cllnicaa  intereeantes  o  a  trabajos 
originales  de  investigaci6n;  no  conviene,  por  lo  tanto,  auprimirlaa. 

£1  tlltimo  punto  de  que  debe  ocuparae  eate  informe  ae  refiere  a  laa  cdtedraa  que 
deben^aer  aervidaa  por  profeaores  excluaivamente  dedicadoe  a  la  enaefianza. 
*  En  primer  lugar  ea  preciao  eatablecer  que  hay  algunaa  cdtedraa,  como  qulmica, 
fisica,  zoologfa  y  botdnica,  que  no  neceaitan  eatar  en  manoe  de  m^coa  titulados; 
por  el  contrario  hay  conveniencia  en  entregarlas  a  profeaionalea  eapecialiataa.  Como 
la  prdctica  en  eatoa  ramoa  ae  confunde  con  el  trabajo  de  laboratorio,  no  hay  ninguna 
raz6n  para  impedir  la  pr^tica  profesional  a  loa  catedr&ticoa  correapondientea. 

No  aucede  lo  miamo  con  laa  cdtedraa  de  anatomia,  hiatologla,  fiaiologla,  bacteriologia 
patologfa  general  y  anatomia  patol<5gica  y  farmacologia.  Son  eatoa,  en  efecto,  ramoa 
fundamentalea,  cuyoa  profeaorea  deben  aer  m6dicoe  y  deben  eatar  alejadoaen  abaoluto 
del  ejercicio  profeaional.  Ea  inaceptable,  por  ejemplo,  que  loa  profeaorea  de  ramoa 
tan  importantea  como  anatomia  patol<5gica  o  fiaiologfa,  dividan  au  tiempo  entre  el 
laboratorio  y  la  prictica  m^ca.  Son  campoa  de  trabajo  tan  diveraoa  y  tan  ajenoa 
uno  de  otro  que  la  dedicaci6n  a  amboa  redimdard  forzoaamente  en  perjuicio  de  imo 
de  elloe,  y  generalmente  aerd  la  enaefianza  la  que  reaultard  perjudicada. 

Entre  laa  muchaa  razonea  que  podrfan  hacerae  valer  para  prohibir  el  ejercicio  pro- 
feaional a  loa  profeaorea  mencionadoa,  hay  una  que  conviene  hacer  notar  eepecial- 
mente.  Ea  aabido  que  en  laa  ^ultadea  latinoamericanaa,  con  muy  raraa  excep- 
cionea,  no  exiate  labor  cientffica  original,  o  no  ae  contribuye  aino  en  grade  muy  eacaao 
al  progreeo  cientifico.  Y  eato  ea  debido  principalmente  a  la  eacasa  remuneraci6n 
de  los  profeaorea  de  ramoa  cientlficoe,  que  ae  ven  obligadoa,  per  laa  exigendas  de  la 
vida,  a  dedicar  a  la  pr^tica  m^ca  una  parte  de  su  tiempo,  que  de  otro  modo  estarfa 
dedicado  por  entero  al  trabajo  de  laboratorio. 

Adjoumment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  lY. 

New  Willaed  Hotel, 
Thursday  morning^  Jarvaary  6, 1916. 

Chairman,  Ernesto  Nelson. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  papers,  largely  Pan  American  topics,  were  presented 
in  abstract  or  by  title  at  this  session: 

What  remains  to  be  done  for  education,  by  Luis  A.  Baralt. 

To  what  extent  should  elementary  education  be  supported  by 
local  taxation  and  to  what  extent  by  State  taxation  ?  What  should 
be  the  determining  factors  in  the  distribution  of  support  ?  by  Miss 
Jeanne  Puch  and  Miss  Marguerite  Oalharret. 

Things  which  interest  students  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  interest  of  similar  students  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Papers  by  Harry  E.  Bard  and  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald. 

Purposes  of  high  school  education,  by  A.  M.  Zdfliga. 

Should  universities  and  colleges  supported  by  public  funds  be 
controlled  by  independent  and  autonomous  powers,  or  should  they 
be  controlled  directly  by  central  State  authority?  by  R.  Cafledo  C. 

To  what  extent  is  coeducation  desirable  in  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  coU^es,  and  universities  ?  Papers  by  Francisco  A.  Risquez, 
Emilio  Jacobs,  and  Francisco  Buitrago  Diaz. 

To  what  extent  is  an  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between 
American  Republics  desirable?  What  is  the  most  effective  basis  for 
a  system  of  exchange  ?  What  plans  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  professional  degrees  by 
American  Republics  ?  Papers  by  Reynaldo  Porchat  and  Domingo 
Amun&tegui  Solar. 

Plans  for  securing  a  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional degrees  granted  by  institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  several 
American  Republics.  Papers  by  Rdmulo  E.  Dur6n  and  Augustus  S. 
Downing. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

By  LUIS  A.  BARALT, 

ProfeuoTy  InstituU  of  Habaruif  Habana,  Cuba, 

Wanted:  A  thoioughgoixig  reiorm  in  Pan  American  education. 

"I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  ua." 
"Oh,  reform  it  altogether."— iSAal««peari. 
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Much  has  been  done  in  education,  but  it  is  little  if  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  done.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  everything  to  do  in  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
parts  of  pedagogics. 

Our  errors  and  deficiencies  come  principally  from  this  one  source:  We  lack  a  clear 
vision  of  what  education  and  man  are.  Education,  with  us  and  in  the  world,  needs  a 
philosophical  basis  and  a  spiritual  coronation.  Alfred  Fouill^  was  right  when  he 
said:  '*La  seule  p^agogie  est  la  philosophie.'* 

Radical  reforms  ought  to  be  introduced  as  regards  the  end,  the  ideal,  the  spirit,  the 
curriculum,  the  methods,  and  the  extent  of  education. 

We  commit  the  great  blunder  of  discussing  the  means  before  considering  the  ends, 
and  forget  that  the  ultimate  end  is  the  formation  of  the  moral  personality,  since  moral 
perfection  alone  is  human  perfection — ^the  highest  aim  of  education.  If  this  is  the 
end,  the  ideal  must  be  the  perfect  man,  the  archetype  that  is  to  serve  as  a  model,  and 
our  first  question  is.  What  is  this  perfect  man  as  far  as  we  can  conceive  him?  My 
answer  is,  The  harmonious  man,  for  he  implies  and  includes  the  free  man  and  the 
intelligent,  aesthetic,  benevolent,  and  loving  man.  If  the  chief  task  of  educators  is 
to  make  men,  should  we  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  kind  of  men  we  wish  to 
make?    This  is  the  most  fundamental  question  in  pedagogics  and  the  most  neglected. 

The  spirit  of  our  education,  better,  probably,  in  this  great  country  than  in  any- 
other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Switzerland,  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be.  It 
generally  lacks  fervor,  solidarity,  consecration,  and  spirituality.  You  know  that  the 
spirit  in  any  work  is  the  feeling  and  tendency  with  which  it  is  done.  Our  teachers 
and  scholars  would  have  the  proper  spirit  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  if  they  both  realized 
the  sublime  import  of  their  sacred  work  and  considered  education  as  the  conscious  and 
voluntary  evolution  of  mankind  and  the  teacher  as  its  greatest  factor.  But  we  seldom 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  so  the  spirit  of  our  teaching,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
is  worldly,  materialistic ,  narrow,  low,  selfish — ^in  one  word ,  too  utilitarian.  It  ought  to 
have  more  cosmopolitanism,  more  cheerfulness,  and  more  of  that  feeling  of  conse- 
crated service  of  God  and  man  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  done.  Briefly 
stated,  we  have  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the 
true  Christian  spirit.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  majority  of  teachers  are  found 
wanting  in  two  of  their  most  indispensable  qualifications — ^the  apostolic  or  missionary 
spirit  and  the  enthusiasm  that  goes  with  it.  They  also  require  a  vaster  knowledge 
and  a  much  deeper  general  culture.  Professional  training,  indispensable  for  every 
teacher,  is  not  sufficient. 

The  relations  between  teachers,  scholars,  families,  and  society  are  not  properly 
attended  to.  No  one  can  doubt  the  Influence  of  the  milieu,  A  great  means,  prob- 
ably the  most  efiicaclous,  toward  the  desired  improvement  of  education  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  celebration  of  frequent  professorial  meetings,  where  the  important 
pedagogical  questions  might  be  studied  and  discussed,  chiefly  that  of  the  correlation 
of  studies.  We  would  thus  avoid  the  repetitions.  Inconsistencies,  and  contradictions 
from  which  our  teaching  nowsufifers,  and  secure  that  oneness  which  is  so  rare  and  so 
fruitful  in  education.  Our  programs  of  study  should  be  shortened  in  one  way  and 
enlarged  in  another.  Much  old  stuff,  lacking  educative  value,  is  to  be  mercilessly 
cut  out,  and  some  new  matter  added.  How  much  better  it  is  to  teach  a  little  well 
than  a  great  deal  superficially.  All  teaching  should  penetrate  deeply  and  be  thor- 
oughly digested  and  assimilated.  Our  chief  stress  should  be  laid  on  such  matters  as 
are  conducive  to  the  formation  of  the  noble  citizen  of  a  modern  democracy.  Who 
can  deny  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the  chief  concern  of  education?  If 
character  is  what  relates  to  the  feelings  and  the  will,  it  is  clear  that  these  neglected 
faculties  ought  to  be  preferably  cultivated.  This  Is  what  I  call  harmonious  culture. 
Among  the  studies  we  most  need  none  is  so  important  as  that  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  evolution  of  society  and  mankind.  We  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
Europe,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  most  imperative  duty  is  to  preaarve,  ptffect, 
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and  dlfhue — by  love  and  kLndneas,  not  by  force,  let  it  be  understood — our  own  Amer- 
ican spirit,  not  because  it  is  ours,  but  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  justice,  liberty, 
and  human  brotherhood,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  our  Pan  American  Union  and 
in  the  Carnegie  endowment. 

Our  educational  systems  do  not  give  aesthetic  culture  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Among  the  means  for  imparting  this  necessary  kind  of  culture,  an  integral  part  of 
harmonious  culture,  are:  (1)  The  creation  of  chaurs  of  aesthetics  and  aesthetic  physical 
culture,  (2)  explained  exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  (3)  explained  auditions  of  good 
music,  (4)  explained  readings  of  literary  masterpieces  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  (5)  the 
careful  cultivation  in  the  young  of  that  precious  and  yet  neglected  faculty  called  the 
imagination.  This  training  is  especially  wanted  in  the  kindergarten,  a  department 
which,  admirable  as  it  is,  stands  in  need  of  thorough  reform  in  more  than  one  respect. 
It  is  to  be  enlightened,  modernized,  and  adapted  to  our  present  needs.  Darwin's 
candid  confession  and  admirable  advice  prove  the  justice  of  this  claim.  The  relations 
between  ethics  and  aesthetics  are  closer  than  we  imagine.  A  man  without  aesthetic 
]»hyBical  culture  is  a  poor  picture  of  himself  and  an  ineffective  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  spirit.  Are  they  not  l^ion  among  us?  We  axe  deficient  in  grace  and  refine- 
ment. 

Pure  physical  culture  is  also  necessary;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  ought  to  be  radically  modified,  if  not  abolished.  As  we  have  it  now,  it  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  education,  and  it  degrades  both  gymnastics  and 
education.  As  a  part  of  a  university,  it  should  be  an  institution  for  the  benefit  and 
uplifting  of  all  the  students  and  teachers,  not  for  commercial  and  advertising  pur- 
poses, the  cheap  glory  of  a  few  and  the  low  pleasure  of  the  grand  stand.  Among  other 
dangers  it  has  that  of  creating  the  feeling,  sometimes  expressed  by  some  students, 
that  they  must  not  allow  their  studies  to  interfere  with  their  athletic  attainments. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  congress  reconmiend  the  teaching  of  phonetics  and  or- 
thophony in  all  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  A  little  reflection  suffices  to 
make  any  intelligent  person  see  the  importance  of  elementary  phonetics,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  analytic,  and  therefore  scientific,  study  of  articulate  sounds.  As  far 
as  I  know  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the  American  syvtem  of  education.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  allowed  to  introduce  it  16  years  ago  in  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  at  the  Havana  Institute,  where  it  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Phonetics,  including  orthophony,  should  be  taught  in  foreign  language 
instruction  and  in  that  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  our  language.  We  stand  in  great  need  of  correcting  the  defects  of  our 
pronunciation,  and  a  little  orthophony  would  do  it  for  us.  I  am  ready  to  grant  that 
the  English-speaking  portion  of  our  continent  needs  it  less,  but  not  that  it  does  not 
need  it. 

.  Oratcny  should  also  be  taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  ability  to  express  one's 
self  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  neglected  things  ki  education.  Besides 
the  branch  he  has  in  charge,  every  teacher  should  incidentally  teach  conduct,  man- 
ners, diction,  and  caligraphy,  and  also  how  to  teach.  Every  class  should  be  a 
normal  class,  and  the  study  of  expression  is  the  best  way  of  learning  how  to  teach. 

Pan  Americanism  implies,  and  therefore  imposes  the  study  of  at  least  the  two  prin- 
cipal languages  of  our  Americas,  and  the  excuse  for  this  preference  is  only  this  fact: 
That  they  are  by  far  the  most  extended,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
and  Portuguese  speaking  persons  understand  English  or  Si>anish.  If  this  is  so,  let 
me  teU  you  that  the  study  of  phonetics  immensely  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  a 
fneign  language  and  makes  unnecessary  the  residence  in  the  foreign  country.  You 
have  all  often  heard  persons  excuse  themselves  for  their  inability  to  speak  or  under- 
stand a  foreign  language  by  asserting  that  they  have  only  studied  it  at  college.  Is  this 
not  a  tenible  reflection  on  the  methods  employed  in  such  colleges?  There  is  much  to 
do  in  otder  to  improve  our  methods  in  modem-langiiage  instruction  and  to  keep  our 
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own  from  corruption,  provincialiflm,  and  deterioration.  To  love  one  another  and  to 
have  commercial  reUtiona,  Latin  America  must  learn  English  and  Saxon  Am«ica 
Spanish. 

Another  important  reform  that  mig^t  come  out  of  the  pfofaarional  diaconimn  here 
recommended  is  that  referring  to  the  yearly  elimination  of  such  etodents  as  ahow 
themselves  incapable  of  pursuing  with  success  the  difficult  studies  of  the  secondary 
and  the  superior  education.  The  example  given  us  by  Germany  deserves  imitation. 
It  may  seem  cruel,  but,  if  it  is,  ''we  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind,"  lor  these  unfor- 
tunate students  may  do  well  in  other  schools,  such  as  those  for  music,  arts  and  trades, 
commerce,  agriculture,  etc.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  society  to  find  out  Uie 
especial  capacity,  the  true  bent  of  every  one  of  its  members.  The  secondary  instruc- 
tion and  the  superior  are  not  for  all,  but  for  an  intellectual  61ite.  For  ail  others  a 
superior  primary  education,  if  complete,  i>roperly  oriented  and  combined  with  the 
neoesasry  vocational  training  and  civic  instruction  would  be  sufficient.  This  means 
that  the  State  is  morally  bound  to  give  each  one  of  its  dtisens  what  he  needs  to  be  a 
man  in  the  true  sense  of  this  ward,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  his  individual 
capacity  permits  him  to  do.  Sad  loss  of  time  and  money,  much  disappointment  and 
misery  would  be  avoided  if  we  gave  this  delicate  question  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Our  present  methods,  thanks  to  the  Ught  givwi  us  by  Hbm  great  modem  rafofmem, 
Kant,  Pestalosxi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Rosmini,  Horace  Msim,  Thomas  Davidson, 
Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Maria  Montessari,  and  othen,  have  improved  greatly  in  the  last 
20  years,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  are  yet  antiquated,  verbalistic,  nitinary, 
and  not  sufficiently  explanatory  and  stimulating.  Tlie  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
show  whatever  is  apt  to  aioose  the  desirable  feeliags,  awakening  theivby  the  s^* 
activity  of  the  pupil.  This  done,  he  is  to  explain  clearly,  and  Uien  to  make  the 
scholar  do,  as  the  best  means  of  learning.  In  the  two  reports  I  prasentsd  in  1906, 
after  my  pedagogical  mianon  to  Europe,  I  emphaatsed  the  necessity  of  so  changing 
our  education  that  the  greater  importance  be  giTsn  to  culture  and  not  to  knowledge. 

Better  not  to  learn  at  all  than  to  learn  anything  witiiottt  understanding.  To 
permit  a  student  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  what  he  has  not  understood  is  the 
surest  way  of  killing  his  intelligenoe  and  of  accustoming  him  to  get  along  in  sdiool 
and  in  life  without  thinking.  It  is  the  effort  to  think  and  the  intellectual  act  of 
understanding  that  streugthens  the  mind.  A  few  yean  ago  I  read  at  the  Uvm6e 
Oamavalet  of  Paris  these  suggestive  words  of  Alexan^  Dumas: 

"  How  is  it  diat,  children  being  so  int^ligent,  men  are  so  stupid?  I  wender  if  it  is 
the  effect  of  education."  What  an  awful  responsibility,  and  how  careful  we  eboald 
be  that  our  teaching,  intended  to  strengthen,  at  least,  does  not  weaken  the  faculties  of 
our  scholars. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  speak  of  this,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  moment.  A  long  experience  has  shown  me  that  few  teacherB  insist  on  having 
what  they  try  to  teach  undentood  by  the  okas.  We  must  be  careful  that  to  the  forma 
of  language  the  forme  of  thought  always  correspond  in  the  student's  mind.  Bven  a 
child  can  comprehend  more  than  we  geneiAlly  think  if  we  explain  clearly  and  adapt 
the  explanation  to  his  age.  That  is  a  great  point  in  education^the  natuial  onto  in 
wldch  the  faculties  appear,  giow,  and  unfold  themselves  in  the  child,  and  the  corre- 
lation of  the  means  by  which  we  may  expect  to  help  their  development.  It  nmst 
be  acknowledged  that  we  do  not  pay  to  it  anything  like  due  attention. 

As  Rosmini  says,  "  It  is  evident  that  if  one  thou^t  supplies  the  matter  lor  another 
bought,  this  second  thou^t  can  not  posMbly  arias  until  after  the  first  has  aiisen  and 
npplied  the  matter  which  it  requires."  How  absurd,  tiien,  to  try  to  teadi 
hing  that  requires  a  matuzer  devefopment  or  a  previoua  knowledge.  The 
should  speak,  not  only  to  the  intellect,  but  also,  and  principally,  to  IIm 
tion,  the  aesthetic  faulty,  the  feelingB  and  the  will  ol  the  boy  or  giii.  To  makn  any 
part  of  man  go  as  far  as  it  can,  we  must  move  the  whole  human  being.    Hamsonioua 
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culture  is  based  on  this  psychological  fact.  The  excessive  specialization  which 
infects  our  teaching  is  an  educational  and  a  public  calamity.  Each  instructor,  shut 
up  in  his  own  branch,  puUa  his  own  way,  and  the  result  is  diaos.  They  forget  that 
all  studies  and  disciplines  should  be  unified,  since  their  ultimate  «id  is  the  formation 
of  the  free  and  moral  pennnality.  For  this  common  purpose  the  indispensable  thing, 
and,  therefore,  the  chief  task  of  the  educator,  is  the  building  of  a  cdberent,  consistent, 
and  harmonious  world  in  the  minds  oi  hu  pupils,  a  true  world  rich  in  motives  lor 
noble  deeds— «n  idea  and  an  endeavor  unfortunately  conspicuous  for  their  absence 
in  the  laige  majonty  of  teadiera.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  understanding  creates 
the  world;  but  not  the  undewtanding  alone,  but  the  whole  intellect  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  feelings  and  the  will.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  most  important  problem 
in  pedagogics  is  how  to  find  the  means  by  which  we  can  awaken  the  desirable  desires 
and  so  change  the  feelings  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  modify  the  will  and  enable 
the  whole  mind  to  construct  this  new  and  truer  world  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  spirit  and,  therefore,  to  those  of  every  true  education.  This  world  vision  is 
what  in  German  is  called  Weltanschauung. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  of  following  nature  and  giving  a  practica 
education.  This  is  right  if  by  the  word  "nature"  we  do  not  mean  the  nature  of  the 
irrational,  and,  consequently,  irresponsible  animal,  but  human  nature,  which  is 
quite  another  thing.  £klucation  is  the  ascension  from  our  primitive  nature  to  the 
ideal.  This  is  what  Rosenkrane  called  the  principle  of  Selbstentfremdung  (self- 
estrangement).  A  man  must  cease  to  be  himself,  but  only  in  order  that  he  may  be 
himself  in  a  truer  and  a  deeper  sense,  and  that  is  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  ''To 
thine  own  self  be  true.'' 

A  man  is  not  a  man  for  what  he  has  in  common  with  the  beasts,  but,  precisely,  for 
thoee  things  in  which  he  differs  from  the  brutes.  As  to  the  practical,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  nothing  so  practical  as  giving  motives  for  a  noble  life,  and  that,  as 
our  wise  Cuban  educator,  Jos^  de  la  Luz  Gaballero,  wisely  said,  "To  educate  is  not  to 
give  a  career  for  living,  but  to  temper  the  soul  for  life."  How  often  is  this  forgotten 
nowadays.  As  Thomas  Davidson  admirably  says,  there  are  three  periods  or  stages 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being:  The  actual  world,  the  ideal  world,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  former  is  used  for  the  realisation  of  the  latter.  "The  first  gives  us 
science,  the  second  art,  the  third  ethics,  corresponding  to  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good." 

Till  quite  recently  most  of  us  teachers  thought  it  sufficient  to  know  our  subject  and 
the  best  method  of  teaching  it.  Now  we  realize  that  the  creature  to  be  taught  must 
also  be  known.  Hence,  the  importance  of  paydology,  or  child  study.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  as  a  delegate  of  the  Cuban  Government  the  first  international 
{Mtydological  congress,  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  of  August, 
1911.  There  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  some  eminent  Belgian 
and  French  paydologists  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Belgium  had  been  the  cradle  of 
the  new  science,  the  United  States  was  now  at  the  head  in  this  branch  of  educational 
science. 

The  part  I  took  in  their  discussions  consisted  chiefly  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that, 
although  the  scientific  study  of  the  child's  faculties  was  necessary,  there  were  two 
other  questions  more  fundamental,  namely,  What  is  the  child  and  A^liat  is  man? 

Is  the  child,  and  the  man  into  whom  he  will  be  converted  at  the  proper  time,  a 
temporal  or  an  eternal  being?  Much  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
What  a  puny  thing  must  education  be  if  we  do  not  consider  it  sub  specie  aetemitatis. 
A  moderate  study  of  human  nature  will  convince  anyone  that  a  thing  which,  like  the 
spirit,  is  out  of  space,  time,  and  causation,  must  be,  by.  definition,  everlasting,  and, 
consequently,  to  be  prepared  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  The  old  mediaeval 
system  educated  man. only  for  heaven;  our  positivistB  and  materialists  wish  to  fit  him 
exclusively  for  the  earth;  the  truth  is  that  we  should  train  him  for  both.    And  the 
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beet  way,  nay,  the  only  one,  tx>  prepare  for  eternal  life  is  to  act  worthily  in  thia.  But 
even  if  this  could  not  be  proved,  the  fact  is  that— not  to  speak  of  bo  hig^  a  thing  as  the 
moral  lif e-^not  even  a  noble  one  is  poedble  without  tnuiBcending  the  sphere  of  mere 
science.  The  most  interesting  questions  in  pedagogics  are  those  relating  to  purposes, 
values,  ideals,  and  ends,  subjects  about  which  science  knows  nothing  and  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  As  the  great  French  philosopher,  Emile  Boutnmz,  expresses  it,  ''Science 
can  not  advise  us  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  study  science."  The  office  of  science 
is  to  state  facts,  not  to  direct  anyone  in  lifid,  whi^  is  the  most  important  thing.  How 
beautifully  Tennyson  utters  the  same  truth  in  the  language  of  poetry,  when  compar- 
ing science  with  wisdom  he  says  in  his  great  philosophical  poem,  "  In  memoriam" : 

"Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 

She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 

What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons?    fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 

For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first 

«  «  «  « 

Fat  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
But  Wisdom  heavenly,  of  the  soul.'' 

Paydology  must  beware  of  rendering  herself  too  independent  of  philosophy,  which 
is  the  basis  of  education,  and  never  forget  that  child  study  is  but  a  means,  the  end 
being  the  formation  of  man.  For  this  reason,  even  more  than  what  a  child  is,  we 
should  investigate  what  man  is,  and  what  he  can  become  through  the  development 
wrought  by  a  complete  education. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  educate  the  children.  We  must  educate  also  the  adults. 
Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  we  have  extended  it  to  all  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  working  classes,  more  susceptible  of  education  than  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  work.  There  is  so  much  to  say  and  to  do  in  this  respect.  And 
not  only  popular  education  must  be  extended,  but  it  must  be  unified,  oriented,  and 
spiritualized.  Lectures  are  worth  little  if  they  do  not  arouse  the  self-activity  of  the 
hearers. 

Although  too  long  already,  I  can  not  end  this  paper  without  saying  one  word  about 
another  reform  which  I  deem  the  most  urgent— the  solution  of  the  religious  problem 
in  education,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  pedagogical  problems.  The  desid- 
eratum is  to  give  the  necessary  training  to  the  religious  feeling  without  teaching  the 
dogmas  of  any  positive  religion.  Should  this  congress  or  your  commissioner  of  edu- 
tion  desire  it,  I  wiU  take  pleasure  in  submitting  a  plan  on  which  I  think  the  problem 
can  be  solved. 

If  education  is  the  conscious  and  voluntary  evolution  of  the  complete  human  being 
through  ever  closer  and  vaster  inteUectual,  s^ectional,  ethical,  and  spiritual  relations 
with  the  whole  universe,  human,  subhuman,  and  superhuman,  if  the  culture  we  give 
is  to  be  harmonious,  it  is  evident  we  can  not  leave  out  the  religious  feeling,  whidi  is 
a  part  of  our  human  nature,  the  organ  of  faith,  or  supernatural  sense,  which  may  be 
called  spiritual  sense,  if  you  do  not  like  the  word  "supernatural,"  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  anything  unnatural  or  outside  of  nature,  taking  this  term  in  its  widost  sense, 
but  simply  what  belongs  to  a  high  order  of  [nature.  Even  Herbert  Spencer  has  ac- 
knowledged that  every  step  in  the  natural  is  a  step  toward  the  supernatural. 

As  education  is  the  supreme  object  of  the  State  and  of  life  itself,  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  you  are  discussing  the  project  of  having  a  secretary  of  education.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  you  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  one 
of  education,  since  it  is  far  more  important  to  cultivate  men,  who  are  ends,  than  the 
earth  and  its  plants,  which  are  means.    In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  propose  to  this  great 
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congress  the  f  oimdatlon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  the  Cam^e 
endowment,  of  a  Pan  American  society  for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  human 
education. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  and  encouraged  to  hear  a  similar  thing  proposed  by  your 
eminent  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  in  his  excellent  paper  read  in  the 
first  meeting  of  our  section.  If  the  congress  does  this,  it  will  confer  a  blessing  on  our 
American  coimtries  and  the  world. 


DANS  QUELLE  PROPORTION  L'INSTRUCTION  SLfiMENTAIRE  DEYRA-T- 
ELLE  fiTRE  SUBYENTIONNSE  PAR  LES  TAXES  LOCALES,  ET  DANS 
QUELLE  PROPORTION  PAR  CELLES  DE  L'STATT  QUELS  DEVRONT 
STRE  LES  FACTEURS  DETERMINANTS  DANS  LA  SUS-DITE  Rft- 
PARTinONT 

Par  JEANNE  PUCH  et  MARGUERITE  GALHARRET. 

L'^AT  et  lbs   1&C0LES  l&L^MENTAIBES. 

Depuis  la  seconde  moiti^  du  XYIII  *  si^ie,  les  Etats  ont  compris  la  grande  im- 
portance de  rinstruction  et  ont  essay^  de  relever  le  niveau  intellectuel  du  peuple. 
Plusunindi^idu  est  instruit,  mieux  il  accomplit  sa  tftche;  son  travail  n'est  plusrou- 
tinier,  il  le  modifie  sans  cesse,  i'am^liore,  le  perfectionne.  Si  chacun  apporte  toute 
son  intelligence  4  bien  faire  son  tra  v  ail,  il  est  6\ident  que  la  nation  enti^re  progresse, 
s'^^ve  mat^ellement  et  moralement.  Cost  pour  cela  que  Ton  peut  dire  que  la 
yaleur  de  rindi\  idu  fait  la  valeur  de  la  nation. 

C'est  i'instruction  donn^e  dans  les  ^olea  ^l^entaires  qui  a  relev6  le  niveau  in- 
tellectuel et  moral  de  tout  les  peuples  dans  ces  demi^res  anndes.  C'est  pourquoi  cee 
^oles  sont  dev  enues  pour  TEtat  Tobjet  d'un  soin  tout  particulier.  C'est  en  effet 
PEtat  qui  doit  dirlger  Vinstruction  dans  les  ^oles  ^l^mentaires.  Ses  efforts  doivent 
toujours  tendre  k  am^orer  les  programmes  d' Etudes  et  k  les  aasouplir,  selon  la  di- 
versity des  besoins;  k  faire  de  ses  citoyens  des  hommes  libres,  ayant  conscience  de 
leurs  droits  et  de  leurs  dev  oirs.  A  cet  effet  les  ^oles  ^6mentaires  se  sont  multiplito 
dans  les  vilies,  les  villages  et  jusqu'aux  moindres  hameaux. 

ORGANISATION  DE  L'lNSTRUCnON  l^LlfiMENTAIBE. 

Pour  mener  k  Men  cette  noble  tftche,  il  faut  d'abord  organiser  i'instruction  ^6men- 
taire,  et  ced  ne  peut  se  faire,  ni  dans  quelques  mois,  ni  dans  quelques  ann6es,  mais 
reclame  un  veritable  amour  du  peuple  et  le  souci  constant  d'amfliorer  sa  condition. 

Cost  un  devoir  imp4rieux  pour  le  gouvemement  de  ne  rien  n^gliger  pour  maintenir 
et  acciottre  la  valeur  des  dcoles  ^^mentaires.  Tel  doit  6tre  le  but  des  efforts  accom- 
plis  pour  doter  chaque  commune  d'immeubles  scolaires  v^ritablement  appropri^  k 
leur  destination.    Ces  b&timents  seront  simples,  mais  solides  et  sains. 

Les  6oole8  formto,  il  faut  de  bons  mattres  pour  y  enseigner;  et  ceci  demande  . 
encore  plus  de  tact,  de  soins  judideux.  C'est  la  partie  la  plus  d^icate  de  Toigani- 
aation  scolaire.  La  valeur  de  I'^cole  tient  avant  tout  ^  la  quality  des  instituteuis  et  les 
questions  qui  touchent  au  recrutement  de  ces  demiers  et  k  leur  r^undration  ne 
sauraient  &ire  Tobjet  d'une  sollidtude  trop  grande  de  la  part  des  pouvoiis  publics. 
L'instituteur,  en  effet,  est  I'homme  qui  apprend  la  vie  aux  enfants,  qui  les  prepare  au 
tiavail  en  mtoe  temps  qu'ft  la  bont6,  k  la  piti6  et  leur  fsSt  aimer  la  justice.  Son 
influence  sur  les  enfants  est  pr^pond^rante.  11  est  diaig6  de  veiller  sur  le  tr^sor  le 
plus  pr^deux  qui  soit:  le  cerveau,  le  coeur  et  la  conscience  de  I'enfant.  U  faut  done 
dioisir  des  hommes  assez  pr^par^,  assez  ^uqu^,  assez  dignes  pour  remplir  cette 
delicate  fonction.  Pour  avoir  de  bons  mattres  il  faut  tout  d'abord  leur  donner  une 
instruction  et  une  ^ucation  en  rapport  avec  la  tftche  qu'ils  auront  ft  remplir.    II 
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faut  qu'ilfl  i^pandent  un  m^ine  enseignement,  un  mdme  courant  d'id^es  justes  et 
nobles:  les  id^es  laXques  et  r^publicaines.  ''Ici,  d*un  ton  paidble  et  tranquille;  liL 
ir^h6ment  et  plein  d'ardeur;  plus  loin,  prudent  et  i^serv^;  partout,  dans  tons  les 
villages  de  France,  dans  tons  les  quartiera  des  grandes  villes,  chaque  instituteur, 
selon  son  milieu  et  son  temperament,  a  fait  son  devoir  comme  le  lul  dictait  sa  conscience. 
Partout  Toeuvre  s'est  accomplie;  et,  en  un  quart  de  si^le,  les  mattres  d'^ole  ont 
transform^  un  pays  qui  ignorait  la  R^publique,  et  n'en  pronon^it  le  nom  qu'avec 
defiance,  en  un  pays  r6publicain."    M.  Sembat. 

L' experience  d'une  telle  oigamsation  a  6iA  faate  en  France  et  a  donn^  d'heureoz 
r^sultats.  Cette  experience  doit  nous  servir  d'exemple.  Des  6coles  nonnales 
seront  oiganisees  pour  y  fonner  les  mattres;  le  passage  par  ces  ec<dee  nonnaleir  sera 
obligatoiie.  II  &iut  se  montrer  tr^  s^v^  sur  les  qualit^s  morales  et  professioaaelles 
que  Ton  doit  eziger  des  maltree,  et  on  ne  pourra  le  faire,  que  le  jour  oh  Ton  aura 
rendu  enviable  la  situation  materielle  et  morale  qu'on  leur  dcMinera  en  ^change  des 
leurs  efforts.  Quand  Tinstituteur  vivra  heureux  dans  la  nation,  retat  sera  en  droit 
d'exiger  qu'il  soit  Texemple  et  le  modMe  de  ceux  qui  Tentourent. 

Les  maitres  fonnes,  il  faut  que  les  ecoles  b&ties  soient  accessibles  k  tons,  sans  dis- 
tinction de  rang,  de  fortune,  de  religion;  que  Tenseignement  qui  s'y  donne  respecte 
Tenfant  et  ne  blesse  pas  sa  conscience,  en  un  mot  qu'il  soit  neutre.  £t  pour  que  tous 
ces  sacrifices  ne  restent  pas  inutiles,  il  laut  que  Petat  oblige  les  parents  ^  envoyer 
leuTB  enfants  k  I'^cole.  C'eet  pour  ces  raisons,  que  T^cole  eiementaire  doit  6tre 
gratuite,  laique  et  bbligatoire. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  suffisant;  Tige  obligatoire  de  la  frequentation  scolaire  (13  ans) 
ne  permet  pas  k  tous  de  se  d^velopp^  selon  leurs  desiis.  Beaucoup  d'en&nts, 
desireux  cependant  de  continuer  leurs  etudes,  sont  obliges  de  deserter  recole  pour 
Tatelier,  le  magasin,  Tusine.  L'Etat  ne  doit  pas  lee  abandonner,  mais  leur  donner 
les  moyens  de  satisfaire  leur  curiosite  intellectuelle.  D'oii  la  necessite  des  oeuvres 
post-scolaires. 

NicEssrri  pouB  l'^^tat  et  la  locality  ds  contribueb  en  commun  au  soutien 

DES  iC0hE9  iLlblCEin'AIBES. 

L'Etat  ne  peut,  k  lui  seul,  mener  k  bien  cette  organisation.  II  a  besoin  de  I'aide 
de  la  localite.  De  son  cdte,  la  commune  doit  prendre  une  part  active  dans  les  per- 
fectionnements  apportes  k  recole  et  qui  aident  au  developpement  de  ses  habitants. 
L'organisation  de  T instruction  eiementaire  est  done  Toeuvre  commune  de  T^tat  et  de 
la  localite.    Nous  aliens  voir  dans  quelle  mesure  chacun  d'eux  doit  y  partidper. 

PART    DE    L'iTAT    DANS    l'OBOANISATION    DES    ]£C0LES  Al^MENTAIRES. 

Dans  cette  collaboration  les  plus  gros  sacrifices  incombent  k  PEtat.  C'est  I'Etat 
qui  a  le  plus  de  ressources;  c*est  lui  qui  est  directement  interesse  k  ce  que  tous  les 
citoyens  soient  instruits,  puisque  de  leur  culture -depend  sa  prospente.  C'est  lui  qui, 
par  ses  decrets,  rend  Tenseignement  unifwme  et  qui  a  les  moyens  de  faire  parvenir 
dans  toutee  les  communes  les  ameliorations  necessairee. 

Son  premier  soin  est  de  faire  construire,  dans  chaque  commune,  d'au  moins  500 
habitants,  une  ecole,  ou  un  groupe  scolaire  dans  les  communes  de  plus  grande  impor- 
tance. Si  la  commune  etait  chaigee  de  ce  soin,  certainee  localites  trop  jiauvres  ne 
donneredent  que  des  b&ttments  insuflSsants  et  defectueux.  Or,  c'est  une  question 
trop  importante  de  Torganisation  scolaire  pour  6tre  Tobjet  d'initiatives  diverses. 
L' enfant,  appeie  k  vivre  dans  recole,  k  une  periode  de  son  existence  od  toutes  les 
causes  exterieures  ont  sur  lui  une  repercussion  si  marquee,  doit  y  rencontrer  les 
circonstances  les  plus  favorables  k  son  developpement  normal.  II  doit  y  respirer  un 
air  pur,  n'eprouver  auctme  malformation  et  sauvegarder  sa  sante.  Enfin,  la  classe 
doit  6tre  propice  au  travail.  Les  locaux  doivent  6tre  situes  dans  un  terrain  sain. 
L'espace  ne  doit  pas  6tre  mesure;   les  classes  seront  bien  aereee,  bien  eclairees  et 
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Buffisamment  grandes  pour  le  nombre  d'enfants  qu'elles  doivent  contenir.  II  faut  ^ 
chaque  ^^ve  une  surface  miniinum  de  1'*'  (1.25x1.5)  et  un  volume  d'air  de  5"^. 

La  cour  sera  large,  plants  de  quelques  arbres  qui  donneront  une  ombre  agr^ble 
et  bienfaisante  pendant  les  mois  d'^t^.  Elle  sera  pourvue  d'un  pr4au  couvert,  aasez 
vaste  i>our  abrlter  tous  les  enlants  en  tempe  de  pluie. 

A  r^cole  seront  annex^  des  logements  suffisants  et  bien  adr^s  pour  les  mattres. 

Les  constructions  nationales  se  font  g^n^ralement  par  adjudication.  Ce  syst^me 
a  see  inconv^nients.  Les  entrepreneurs,  cherchant  k  r^aliser  de  gros  b^n^fices, 
loumissent  dee  mat^riaux  de  quality  inf6rieure  et  ne  font  pas  leur  travail  avec  tout 
le  soin  desirable.  Qu'arrive-t-il?  Au  bout  de  peu  de  temps,  certaines  parties  du  b&ti- 
ment  n^essitent  des  reparations:  d'oti,  nouvelles  d^penses.  II  vaut  beaucoup  mieux 
d^penser  davantage  pour  la  construction  des  ^coles  et  6tre  stat  d'avoir  des  ^ifices 
remplissant  toutes  les  conditions  de  solidity  et  d'hygi^ne.  A  cet  effet,  des  inspeeteuis 
comp^tents  seront  charge  de  surveiller  les  travaux. 

C'est  auBsi  k  TEtat  qu'incombe  la  charge  de  former  et  de  payer  lee  instituteura. 
Nous  avons  d^j^  vu  pourquoi  les  instituteurs  devaient  6tre  pr^par^s  k  leur  tdehe  par 
lee  soins  de  TEtat.  Cette  preparation  ee  fait  dans  les  Ecoles  Normales.  Tioib  ann^eB 
d'Ecole  Normale  sent  suffisantee,  k  la  condition  que  lee  ei^ves  qui  y  entrent  possMent 
d^}k  un  bagage  intellectuel  assez  important.  Les  deux  premieres  ann^es  seront 
consacr^es  k  leur  culture  g^nerale;  un  examen  officiel  garantirait  cette  culture.  La 
troisi^me  ann^e  serait  employee  k  I'apprentissage  de  leur  metier  d'instituteur;  k  la 
sortie  de  TEcole,  un  examen  special  t^moignerait  de  leuie  aptitudes  p^dagogiques. 
Tout  instituteur  qui  ne  serait  pas  poiu'vu  de  ce  dernier  dipldme  ne  poumdt  exercer, 
ni  dans  les  Ecoles  du  gouvemement,  ni  mtoe  dans  les  pensions  libres,  ainai  qu'il  est 
d'usage  en  France. 

G'eet  un  lourd  sacrifice  pour  TEtat  que  celui  de  Tentretien  des  Ecoles  Normales; 
non  seulement,  11  doit  foumir  le  bfttiment,  payer  les  profesBeurs,  mais  encore, 
Bubvenir  aux  frais  de  nourriture  et  de  blanchissage  dee  dl^ves.  Dans  ces  condi- 
tions, il  sera  en  droit,  plus  tard,  d'exiger  d'eux  un  minimum  de  services  qui 
pounu  dtre  de  10  k  15  ans.  De  plus,  TEtat  pourra  obliger  rinstituteur,  k  n'exercer 
aucune  autre  profession  que  celle  pour  laquelle  il  I'a  prepare.  II  lui  d^fendra 
egalement  d'exercer  dans  une  6cole  libre,  m§me  k  ses  heureede  loisir.  L'instituteur, 
6tftnt  forme  par  une  Kepublique,  doit  #tre  enticement  devout  k  recole  cr^^e  par 
cette  Republique,  c'est-ii-Kiire,  recole  laXque.  Le  metier  d'instituteur  est  un  des 
plus  nobles  mais  aussi  un  des  plus-  penibles;  les  vocations  reelles  sont  rares  et 
pour  que  TEtat  trouve  aasez  de  mattres,  il  doit  les  bien  payer.  L'experience  nous  a 
montre  que  dans  certains  pays  oix  cette  profession  n'etait  pas  suffiaamment  remuneree, 
les  jeunes  gens  desertaient  TEcole  Normale,  et  se  couBacraient,  soit  au  commerce, 
Boit  k  la  mecanique  ou  k  Tindustrie,  en  un  mot,  k  dee  prafeasionB  beaucoup  plus 
lucrativeB.  Ce  n'eet  qu'en  donnant  dee  traitemente  BuflSsantB,  des  avantages  serieux 
quant  k  la  retraite,  des  garanties  necessaires,  que  I'Etat  fera  du  metier  d'instituteur 
une  situation  enviable  et  recherchee. 

Les  instituteurs  normaliens  etant  insuffisants  pour  le  nombre  d'ecoles,  lee  vides 
seront  combies  par  des  jeunes  gens  apportant  dee  garanties  sufSsantes  de  leur  instruc- 
tion; mais  les  normaliens  seront  toujours  avantages,  car  seuls,  ils  auront  ete  veritable- 
ment  prepares  k  leur  t&cbe.  Par  exemple,  les  instituteurs  etant  divises  en  classes, 
selon  leur  &ge  et  leur  merite,  les  deux  premises  classes  pourront  toe  reservees  aux 
instituteurs  normaliens.  Enfin,  une  retraite  sera  assuree  par  TEtat  aux  instituteurs 
qiii  Tauront  servi  pendant  une  periode  d'au  moins  vingt  ans;  il  pourra  jouir  de  cette 
retraite  k  partir  de  cinquante  ans.  Pour  se  procurer  les  ressources  necessaires  k  cette 
retraite,  TEtat  pourra  retenir,  chaque  mois,  le  5  pour  cent  du  traitement  de  Tinstitu- 
teur.  En  cas  de  decte  de  celui-ci,  les  trois-quarts  de  la  retraite  devraient  revenir 
k  sa  veuve  si  elle  a  des  enfants;  dans  le  cas  contraire,  elle  n'aurait  droit  qu'i  la  moitie. 
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Ce  8ont  de  lourds  sacrifices;  maiB,  il  faut  que  TEtat  sache  se  le6  impoaer  s'il  vent 
obtenir  de  bonB  ^ducateurs. 

L'Etat  ne  doit  pas  seulement  s'lnt^reaser  aux  enlants  sains  moralement  et  phy- 
fliquement.  II  a  aussi  le  devoir  de  preparer  4  la  vie  les  enlants  d6g^n^r6s,  ces  toes 
d^biles  et  d'inteUigence  a£faiblie  que  nous  appelons  des  anonnaux.  L*^ucation  de 
ces  enfants  ne  peut  se  faire,  ni  dans  les  m&oies  ^tablissements,  ni  par  lee  mdmes 
mattres  que  ceux  dee  autres  enlants.  II  sera  done  n^cessaire  de  cr^er  dans  les  prin- 
cipaux  centres,  des  ^oles  sp^iales  pour  les  arri6r6s.  Ces  ^tablissements  et  leur 
personnel  seront  k  la  charge  de  TEtat.  La  construction  des  4coles,  le  traitement  des 
instituteurs  et  inspecteurs  des  6coles  ^l^mentaires,  normales  et  d'anormaux,  sont  les 
charges  les  plus  lourdes  du  budget  du  Minist^re  de  T Instruction  publique.  Si  ses 
resBourcee  le  lui  permettent,  TEtat  pourra  encore  faire  des  dons  soit  aux  biblioth^ues 
scolaires,  soit  aux  musses  scolaires. 

PABT  DE  LA.  LOCALrrA  DANS  L' ORGANISATION  DES  ACOLES  iuiMENTAIRES. 

Blen  qu' formes,  ces  d^enses  ne  sont  pas  suflSsantes  pour  mener  k  bien  la  boEnne 
organisation  de  rinstruction  61toentaire,  et  c'est  k  la  locality  de  completer  ToeuvTe 
entreprlse  par  TEtat.  81  pauvre  soit-elle,  elle  ne  doit  rien  n4gliger  pour  assurer  la 
fr^quentation  scolaire.  Elle  y  est  directement  int^ress^,  puisque  les  enlants  d'au- 
jourd'hui  formenmt  la  nouvelle  g^^ration,  qui  par  son  travail,  maintiendra  ou  mtoe 
•ccrottra  la  prosp^rit^  de  la  locality. 

Le  premier  devoir  de  la  commune  est  de  veiller  ^  Tentretien  des  ^coles;  c'est  elle 
qui  payera  le  concierge  chargd  de  la  garde  et  du  nettoyage  de  T^cole.  Deux  fois  par 
an  elle  f era  blanchir  les  mufs  des  classes,  ou  mieux  encore,  si  elle  le  peut,  une  fois  par 
an  elle  les  fera  peindre  au  ripolin  en  choisissant  des  couleurs  claires  et  gaies.  Tous 
les  trimestres,  elle  enverra  des  personnes  comp^tentes  pour  s'assurer  du  hon  6tat  dee 
locaux;  elle  tiendra  compte  des  demandes  motive  de  Tinstituteur  et  fera  faire 
inmi6dlatement  lee  reparations  d'urgence;  il  arrive  souvent  que  les  petites  repara- 
tions, ex6cutto  ^  temps  sont  suflSsantes  pour  assurer  le  bon  entretien  et  la  dur6e  des 
bft timents.  A  chaque  occasion  oh  T dcole  aura  d  1 6tre  licenci^  pour  cause  de  maladie 
contagieuse,  il  sera  proc^^  d*office,  aux  frais  de  la  commune,  ^  la  d^sinfectioii  des 
locaux  et  des  logements  scolaires. 

Le  mobilier  scolaire  sera  foumi  par  la  locality.  II  sera  compost  d'une  table-bureau 
pour  le  mattre  et  de  bancs  en  nombre  suffisant  pour  les  ^^ves.  On  tiendra  c<»npte, 
pour  la  confection  de  ces  tables,  de  certaines  r^les  d'hygi^e.  Lee  tables  horizon- 
tales  ou  peu  incline,  d^terminent  une  congestion  de  la  tdte  de  de  Toeil,  en  for^ant 
I'^l^ve  k  se  pencher  en  avant.  L'absence  de  dossiers,  le  d^faut  d'harmonie  entre  les 
dimensions  et  les  positions  relatives  de  la  table  et  du  banc  d'une  part,  la  taille  de 
I'enfant  d'autre  part,  provoquent  chez  celui-<u  une  g6ne  qui  a  pour  effet  sa  mauvaise 
tenue.  Le  d^veloppement  de  la  myopie,  une  attitude  vicieuse,  tels  sont  les  graves 
inconv^nients  d'un  mobilier  scolaire  ddfectueux.  Un  r^lement  special  prescrira  les 
r^les  n^essaires  k  la  construction  de  ces  bancs.  Cinq  types  diff^rents  seront  exig^ 
pour  les  tallies  de  1"^  k  V^.50.  L'instituteur  mesurera  ses  ^l^ves  k  la  rentr^e  et  pourra 
ainsi  donner  k  chacun  une  table  proportionn^  k  sa  taille.  La  classe  sera  Element 
pourvue  d'lme  armoire-biblioth^ue  qui  servira  k  ranger  les  cahiers,  livres,  etc., 
ainsi  que  le  mus6e  scolaire.  Chaque  classe  sera  munie  d'au  moins  deux  tableaux 
noirs.    Les  cartes,  en  nombre  suflBsant,  seront  communes  aux  diverses  classes. 

C'est  l'instituteur  qui  doit  former  le  mus^  scolaire;  il  lui  sera  facile  de  r^unir  des 
^chantillons  des  produits  de  la  r^on,  mats  il  ne  pourra  r^unir  un  mus^  scolaire  aasez 
important  que  s'il  est  aid6  par  la  commune. 

A  r^ole.  sera  annex^,  ]>ar  les  bons  soins  de  la  locality,  un  jardin  scolaire,  dans 
lequel  le  mattre  pourra  donner  k  ses  ^l^ves,  des  lemons  precises  de  g^logie.  On  6tu- 
diera  la  nature  du  terrain,  les  plantes  qui  y  croissent  le  mieux,  les  engrais  ^  onployer. 
On  ne  se  bomera  pas  k  des  lemons  thedriques,  on  cultivera  ce  jardin.    Les  enfants 
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poaRont  faire  profiter  les  parents  des  conseils  donn^  par  rinstituteur  et  ce  sera  pour 
lee  dl^ves  comme  un  apprentissage  de  leur  metier  d'agriculteur.  Ces  bons  r^sultats 
ne  seroQt  posaibleB  qu'autant  que  le  mattre  sera  pourvu  des  outils  n^essair^  au 
travail  de  la  terre. 

Le  chauffage,  soit  au  bois,  soit  au  charbon,  sera  assur^  par  la  commuiie. 

La  commune  ne  dolt  pas  seulement  s'lnt^resser  aux  enfants  qui  ont  Tftge  scolaire, 
mais  aussi  aux  jeunes  gens  qui  ont  quitt^  T^ole  et  qui  d^sirent  continuer  leur  instruc- 
tion. A  cet  effet,  des  cours  d'adultes  seront  cr^^.  L'instituteur  en  sera  chaig6. 
La  commune,  reconnaissante,  devra,  selon  ses  moyens,  accorder  une  subvention  au 
mattre  pour  le  travail  suppl^mentaire  qu'il  s'imposera  pour  le  bien  de  tous.  Pour 
donner  plus  d'attrait  i  ces  cours  d'adultes,  T^cole  sera  pourvue  d'une  bibliot]ik[ue 
de  bons  livres  que  les  ^l^ves  pourront  emporter  chez  eux,  ce  qui  contribuera  k  r^ 
pandre  rinstruction  jusqu'au  sein  des  families. 

Tous  les  mattres,  qui  exercent  dans  les  grands  centres  et  dans  les  locality  dont  la 
population  est  au  moins  de  1,000  habitants,  percevront  sur  lee  fonds  conmiunaux  ime 
indemnity  de  residence  qui  variera  avec  le  chiffre  de  la  population. 

Une  caisse  des  ^oles,  destines  k  encourager,  k  aider  et  k  d^velopper  Toeuvre  de 
r^cole  publique,  sera  Stabile  dans  chaque  locality.  Ses  ressources  se  composeront  de 
cotisations  volontaires,  et  de  subventions  de  la  commune,  du  d6partement  et  de 
TEtat.  **Ia  caisse  des  6coles  est  Tinstitution  la  plus  humaine,  la  plus  democratique 
des  conceptions,  une  association  n)i-publique,  mi-priv^e,  oil  tous  les  gens  de  bien, 
qui  s'int^ressent  k  Tenfance,  peuvent  apporter  leur  obole  et,  ce  qui  vaut  mieux 
encore,  leur  affection.''  Raymond  Poincar6.  La  caisse  des  ^coles  est  surtout  form^ 
pour  assurer  la  fr^uentation  scolalre.  Elle  permettra  de  distribuer  aux  indigents, 
des  v^tements  et  des  chaussures  convenables  et  appropri^s  k  la  saison;  de  leur  donner 
toutes  les  foumitures  (livres,  cahiers,  etc.)  que  les  parents  trop  pauvres  ne  pourraient 
acheter.  Les  livres  seront  seulement  confi^s  k  P  enfant  pendant  le  temps  de  la 
scolarit^;  ils  serout  rendus  en  bon  ^tat  de  fa^on  k  pouvoir  resservir.  Une  enqudte 
pr^alable  et  impartiale  d^terminera  les  families  auxquelles  ce  secoiurs  sera  attribu6. 
Les  foumitures  donndes  k  1' enfant  lui  seront  retirees  dans  le  cas  oil  11  ne  fr^uenterait 
pas  r^guli^ment  Tdcole. 

L'^tablissement  des  cantines  scolaires  est  aussi  k  la  charge  de  la  locality.  Chaque 
jour,  au  repas  de  midi,  des  soupee  et  des  l^fumes  seront  distribu^s  aux  enfants  indi- 
gents. II  serait  bon  aussi  que  la  commune  charge&t  un  m^decin  de  visiter  les  ^oles 
au  moins  une  fois  par  mois;  il  examinerait  les  d^fauts  de  Toule,  de  la  vue,  et  se  ren- 
drait  compte  de  T^tat  de  sant^  g^ndral  de  T  enfant.  Le  m^decin  signalerait  au  direc- 
teur  et  au  maire  les  enfants  ch^tifs  et  trop  d^biles,  auxquels  un  changement  d'air 
serait  n^essaire.  Kt  aux  grandes  vacances  ces  enfants  seraient  dirig^s,  aux  frais  de 
la  commune,  soit  au  bord  de  la  mer,  soit  k  la  montagne  ou  simplement  k  la  campagne 
oil  ils  feraient  une  cure  d'air  et  de  soleil  de  15  It  20  jours.  Ils  seraient  confi^s,  pendant 
ce  temps,  ^  la  garde  d'instituteurs  et  d'institutrices. 

Telles  sont  les  charges  les  plus  importantes  de  la  commune;  mais  son  action  n'est 
pas  limits  k  ces  seules  bonnes  oeuvres.  II  y  a  mille  cas  particuliers,  qu'on  ne  saurait 
enviaager,  et  qui  sont  laiss^  k  Tinitiative  du  maire. 

CONCLUSION. 

L'oiganization  scolaire  ainsi  Stabile,  et  soutenue,  par  PEtat  et  la  locality  donnera 
de  bons  rteiltats.  Mais  cette  oiganisation  ne  produira  tous  ses  effets  qu'autant  que 
les  particulierB  s'y  int^resseront.  L'Etat  et  la  locality  peuvent  et  doivent  faire 
beaucoup  pour  rinstruction  ^l^entaire;  mais  ils  ne  peuvent  tout  faire.  G'est  aux 
YnoB  amis  de  P^cole,  k  se  grouper  pour  la  ddfendre  contre  les  attaques  de  ses  adver- 
saires  et  participer  k  son  perfectionnement.  Ils  chercheront  k  augmenter  Tautorit^ 
morale  de  Tinstituteur,  k  cr^er  autour  de  F^ole  une  atmosph^  de  sympathie  et 
d'lnt^rdt  vMtables.    Get  int^t  se  manifestera  par  des  dons  k  la  caisse  des  6coles, 
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aux  colonies  scolaires,  aux  biblioth^ques,  aox  miiB^es  scolairee,  etc.  Ce  n'est  pas 
aeulement  avec  de  raigent  que  Ton  peut  ioatenir  T^cole;  mais  auBsi  en  donnant 
de  flon  tempe,  de  son  savoir,  soit  en  aidant  les  institutenrs  k  Bunreiller  lee  colonies  sco- 
laires,  soit  en  leur  offrant  ses  propri^t^s  comme  but  de  promenade  et  mdme  pour  y 
sojourner,  avec  leurs  6i^ves,  pendant  une  partie  des  vacancee;  soit  encore  en  faiaant 
aux  adultes  des  conf^ences  d'utilit6  pratique,  telles  que  peuvent  en  fiaire  des  mMe- 
cins,  dee  avocats,  des  industriels,  des  ing^nieurs,  etc. 

Ce  n'est  que  lorsque  le  peuple  entier  comprendra  Tutilit^  de  rinstmction,  et  les 
bienfaitB  de  ces  ceuvres  multiples  et  la  n^cessit^  de  s'y  int^resser  d'une  mani^re 
effective  que  les  sacrifices  consentiB  par  TEtat,  la  locality  et  les  bonnes  volenti  indi- 
viduelles,  donneront  tous  leurs  fruits. 

VEtai  et  lesEeoles  Elimentaires,—!^.  L'Etat  a  compris  que  de  la  valeur  de  Tindi- 
vidu  depend  la  valeur  de  la  nation.  II  doit  done  chercher  k  relever  le  niveau  intel- 
lectuel  du  peuple. 

2^.  II  atteindra  k  ce  r^sultat  en  multipliant  les  Ecolee  E16mentaires. 

3*.  Pour  que  tous  les  citoyens  se  d6veloppent  dans  le  m^me  sens,  il  est  n^ceesaire 
que  TEtat  dirige  Tinstruction  de  son  peuple;  d'oii  n^cessitd  de  programmes  uniformes 
et  de  d^crets  pour  les  appliquer. 

4^.  Les  6cole8  se  sont  61ev^8  partout  et  jusqu'aux  moindres  villages. 

Organisation  de  Vlrutnictum  EUmentavre. — 1°.  Pour  r6pandre  rinstruction  il  £aut 
d'abord  b&tir  les  6colee  primaires. 

2<*.  Les  6coles  construites,  il  faut  former  les  mattree.  Creation  des  Ecoles  Normales 
destines  k  preparer  de  bons  instituteurs  et  ^  les  Clever  dans  un  mdme  courant  d'id^ 
nobles  et  justes. 

3®.  Pour  que  tout  le  monde  puisse  profiter  de  Tinstruction  donn6e  dans  cee  Ecoles, 
elles  doivent  6tre  accessibles  i  tous,  c'est-i-dire,  gratuitee;  respecter  toutes  les  con- 
sciences, c'est-^-dire,  la^Tques;  et  enfin  obligatoires  i>our  que  les  sacrifices  consentb 
ne  soient  pas  inutiles. 

4^.  Creation  des  oeuvres  post-ecolaires,  permettant  aux  jeunes  gens,  qui  ont  quitt^ 
I'^cole,  de  continuer  leurs  Etudes. 

Nicessiti  pour  VEVat  et  pour  la  localiU  de  eontribuer  en  commun  au  soutien  des  Ecoles 
EUmentaires. — L'Etat  et  la  locality  ont  ^[alement  int^r^t  k  ce  que  les  6coles  61^men- 
taires  fonctionnent  le  mieux  possible;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'ils  doivent  se  partager  les 
d^penses  occasionn^  par  ces  6coles. 

Part  de  VEtat  dans  V organisation  des  Ecoles  EUmmtaires. — C'est  TEtat  qui  supporte 
les  plus  lourdes  charges.  II  doit  (1«)  faire  construire  les  Ecoles;  (2«)  former  les  mattres 
dans  des  6coles  sp^ciales;  d'od  n^cessit^  de  cr^r  les  Ecoles  Normales;  subvenir  k 
Tentretien  de  ces  Ecoles,  payer  les  professeurs  qui  y  enseignent,  assurer  aux  61^ves- 
mattres,  la  nourriture  et  le  blanchissage;  (3"*)  accorder  aux  instituteurs  un  traitement 
en  rapport  avec  T  importance  de  leur  t&che;  (4)  assurer  aux  mattres  une  retraite 
suffisante  qui  les  mettra  k  I'abri  du  besoin,  k  partir  de  50  ans,  et  qui  reconnattra  une 
p^riode  de  services  d'au  moins  20  ans;  (5)  Cr^er,  dans  les  principales  villes,  des  6coles 
d'anormaux,  et  les  pourvoir  d'un  personnel  enseignant  pr^par^  sp^cialement. 

Part  de  la  localitS  dans  Vorganisation  des  Ecoles  EUmentaires, — La  part  de  la  locality 
s'adresse  surtout  aux  details  de  Torganisation  scolaire:  (1)  Entretien  des  6coles;  elle 
ne  doit  pas  n^liger  les  petites  reparations;  (2)  elle  foumira  le  mobilier  scolaire, 
mobilier  construit  selon  les  prescriptions  de  Thygi^e;  (3)  elle  aidera  Tinstituteur  k 
former  le  mus^  scolaire;  (4)  elle  annexera  k  I'^ci^e,  un  teirain  suffisant,  appel6  jardin 
scolaire,  grftce  auquel  les  61^ves  recevront,  sous  la  direction  du  mattre,  de  s^euses 
connaissances  agricoles;  (5)  le  chauffage  des  salles  de  claase  sera  k  see  frais;  (6)  ^le 
accordera  k  Tinstituteur  une  indemnity  suffisante  pour  assurer  les  couns  d'adultes; 
(7)  elle  dotera  I'^cole  d'une  bibliotb^ue  et  fera,  chaque  ann6e,  don  de  livree  nou- 
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veaux;  (8)  elie  accordent  ime  indemnity  de  rMdenoe  *ux  iofltitateun;  (9)  elle 
ocgaiiiflera  et  entietiaidra  la  OaisM  d6e  Ecoles;  (10)  ^e  aesurera  le  bon  fonctioone- 
ment  dee  CantineB  scolairea;  (11)  enfin,  elle  oigaaJaeia  les  colonies  Boolaires  de 
vacanoes* 

Conoltimon.— Aux  sacrificeB  que  ■auront  s'impoeer  TEtat  et  la  locality,  a'ajoutwa 
I'aide  individueUe  apport^  par  lea  amis  de  T^oole:  dona  en  eepk»s  k  la  caise  dee 
^colee,  aux  coloniee  acolairefl;  done  de  livree  aux  biblioth^uea  et  d'^chantiilons  aux 
iniiedeB  Boolaiiee;  conf^rmcee,  etc. 


THINQS  WHICH  INTEREST  STODENTS  TS  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  INTEREST  OF  SIMILAR  STUDENTS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  HARRY  ERWIN  BARD, 

Secretary  The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  ^  Incorporated. 

Recent  deyelopments  in  the  field  of  higher  education  represent  phenomena  of  the 
first  impwtance;  these  are  not  limited  to  a  few  countries  as  one  might  suppose  but 
extend  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Even  in  India  in  the  arte  colleges 
and  uniYersities  there  is  now  reported  an  enrollment  of  some  63,000  students.  During 
the  short  period  of  seven  years  from  1906  to  1010  the  number  of  uniyersity  students  in 
Roflsia,  a  country  which  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  backward  in  educa- 
tion, increased  114  per  cent.  While  no  country  in  the  world  is  sending  so  many 
students  to  universities  in  foreign  lands,  receit  statistics  show  that  the  number  en- 
rolled in  her  own  institutions  continues  to  increase.  Petrograd,  a  city  of  about  one 
and  one-half  million  inhabitants,  has  become  a  center  of  more  than  30,000  students. 

There  are  now  in  all  Europe  some  one  hundred  and  thirty-^ght  or  forty  State  uni- 
vendties;  and  the  number  of  matriculated  students  is  approximately  282,000,  which 
shows  an  increase  ci  about  50  per  cent  during  the  decade.  In  some  individual  insti- 
tutions the  increase  has  exceeded  200  per  cent.  In  Qennany  there  was  one  uni- 
versity student  for  every  2^000  inhabitants  in  1870;  in  1907  there  was  one  matriculated 
student  for  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  colleges,  univenities, 
and  technical  schools  in  1914  was  216,493,  an  increase  of  14,262  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  these  figures  are  represented  some  567  institutions.  In  1885  there  was  one 
student  for  every  700  inhabitants,  and  20  yeais  later,  one  for  every  400  inhabitants. 
In  the  otlier  RepuMics  of  America  th^e  are  some  35  State  univoi^ties,  besides  various 
independent  faculties^  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  30,000  students.  Canada 
has  19  univeraities  and  more  than  13,000  matriculated  students. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  univenity  students  in  Europe  and  America 
at  the  present  time  would  be  no  less  than  a  hall  million;  and  this  would  not  include 
those  students  who  are  pursuing  professional,  sendprofessional,  and  higher  vocational 
studies  in  special  institutions  outside  the  regular  universities,  the  number  of  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

The  rapidly  increasing  participation  in  the  benefits  of  higher  education  would 
suggest  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  awakening  of  unusual  significance, 
of  a  movement  unsurpassed  in  importance  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Any  study, 
buwever  brief  or  superficial,  of  the  intsrests  of  the  students  who  are  actually  paitici- 
pating  in  this  movement  is  entirely  worth  iriiile. 

These  oaore  than  a  half  million  students  am  distributed  in  more  than  760  univetei- 
ties  among  some  40  different  independent  nations.  Some  reference  to  the  ofgani£ati<m 
and  administtation  of  these  institutions  is  necessary  to  an  undentanding  of  the 
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significance  of  the  intereetB  of  students  enrolled  in  them.  While  pimctically  all  hare 
developed  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  comnum  origin,  diveigency  from  the  original 
type  through  the  centuries  is  as  important  as  it  is  marked. 

Universities  as  they  exist  to-day  in  Europe  and  America  fall  into  three  fadriy  dis- 
tinct groups  which  differ  from  eadi  other  in  ocganisatioQ  and  administration  as  well 
as  in  purposes  and  aims.  The  universities  of  the  Latin  nations,  in  Europe  and 
America,  form  one  of  these  groups;  the  universities  of  Teuton  and  Slav  nations  of 
Europe  form  another;  and  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
form  the  third.  However,  in  all  continental  Europe,  university  oiganization  is  based 
on  the  old  four  faculty  system,  and  also  in  Latin  America;  and  preparation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  faculties  or  the  univenities  is  completed  entirely  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  college  which  constitutes  such  an  important  part  of  the  universities  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  entirely  disappeared  in  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances  where  it  remains  in  what  are  known  as 
lower  art  faculties. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  college  of  liberal  education  is  still  the 
basis  of  university  organization,  and  it  is  in  these  coUeges  we  find  a  great  majority  of 
the  students  enrolled.  Kany  coUeK^  exist  particularly  in  the  United  States  entirely 
independent  of  any  university  organisations;  the  difference  between  the  college  and 
the  university  is  not  well  marked.  The  influence  of  faculty  oiganizaticHi  is  not 
marked  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  For  the  most  part  it  is  still  the  college  whidtk 
determines  the  character  of  the  institution  where  the  student  enters  from  the  hi^ 
school  and  pursues  regular  courses  of  instruction  for  a  period  or  three  or  four  yean. 

The  original  four  faculties  of  theology*  jurisprudence,  medicine,  arts  and  sciences 
form  the  basis  of  university  ocganixaticm  in  all  continental  Europe  and  also  in  Latin 
America.  However,  in  many  cases  the  faculty  of  theology  is  no  longer  maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  university,  particularly  in  the  Latin  countries.  In  scMue  universities 
are  found  separate  faculties  for  arts  and  sciences.  In  Germany  arts  and  science 
courses  are  provided  for  in  the  ^ulty  of  philosophy,  which  has  become  the  strongest 
faculty  in  the  university.  In  Germany  and  also  in  some  of  the  other  omtinental 
European  countries  students  are  given  almost  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  studies; 
while  in  the  Latin  countries  both  in  Europe  and  America  each  iBcuLty  provides  for  a 
single  prescribed  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  have  developed  in  connection  with  some  of  these  faculties  various  kinds  of 
special  institutes  in  which  students  are  offered  a  wide  range  of  studies  in  addition  to 
the  regularly  prescrided  courses  leading  to  the  accepted  degree. 

With  a  few  not  important  exceptions,  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and 
of  Latin  America  are  State  institutions,  and  under  the  more  or  less  direct  contrdi  ol 
the  departments  of  State  for  public  instruction.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  most  colleges  and  many  of  the  universities  are  privately  endowed  and  are 
practically  independent  of  State  control.  Even  many  of  the  regular  State  univer- 
sities are  privately  endowed,  or  have  permanent  sources  of  revenues  over  which  the 
State  exercises  little  or  no  control.  Qut  in  almost  all  countries  universities  enjoy  a 
certain  measure  of  local  autonomy,  which  is  maintained  with  all  necessary  insistence 
against  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

With  regard  to  purposes  and  aims,  in  the  earliest  universities  of  modem  times 
there  were  important  differences  of  conception  of  learning.  In  the  University  of 
Bologna  it  was  entirely  professional,  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  definite 
and  practical  career  in  after  life,  while  in  the  University  of  Paris  it  was  sought  to 
provide  a  general  mental  training  and  to  attract  the  learner  to  studies  which  were 
speculative,  rather  than  practical.  Later,  with  the  development  of  modem  sdence, 
came  the  conception  of  learning  as  a  work  of  research  for  new  knowledge  and  trath, 
trath  for  truth's  sake.  In  general,  the  three  groups  of  univenities  may  be  differ- 
entiated according  as  the  emphasis  is  placed  primarily  on  professional  training,  re* 
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search,  or  general  culture.  In  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America  the  pro- 
fefldonal  faculties  l^ad  in  importance;  in  Germany  and  certain  other  countries  of 
Europe  the  faculty  of  philosophy  has  come  to  be  preeminent  and  the  spirit  of  research 
pervades  all  departments;  while  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  special 
emphaaiB  is  placed  upon  general  culture. 

It  has  been  noted  tJiat  in  continental  Europe  and  in  Latin  America  students  pass 
directly  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universities,  where  they  matriculate  in 
the  faculty  of  their  choice,  and  that  the  ancient  college  of  arts  and  sciences  has  ceased 
to  exist.  This  fact  makes  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  university  oiganiza- 
tion  of  these  countries  and  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where  the 
college  of  general  culture  plays  a  notable  part  in  higher  education. 

In  all  the  Latin  countries  and  also  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  great 
majority  of  students  is  found  in  the  professional  faculties;  while  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States  the  very  great  majority  is  f  oxmd  in  the  colleges  of  general  culture. 
Until  recently,  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America  a  great  plurality  of 
students  has  been  found  in  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence;  and  also  in  many  of  the 
non-Latin  countries  of  continental  Europe.  In  Germany  there  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation,  first  one  faculty,  then  another,  taking  the  lead.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  number  of  students  found  in  any  of  the  professional  faculties 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  number  in  colleges  of  general  culture  and 
graduate  schools. 

If  we  refer  to  some  of  the  latest  statistics  we  find  that  in  France  the  number  of 
students  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  is  16,465,  with  13,910  in  arts 
and  science,  and  11,656  in  medicine.  In  Italy  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine is  slightly  in  the  lead,  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  being  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  less.  The  enrollment  in  the  three  faculties  of  medicine,  jiuis- 
prudence,  and  arts  and  sciences  is  8,600,  8,392,  8,125,  respectively.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  of  medicine  compete 
for  first  place,  with  the  latter  gradually  gaining  on  the  former. 

In  Germany,  first  one  of  the  four  faculties  and  then  another  has  taken  the  lead. 
In  1830  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  theology  was  greatest,  in  1850  the  faculty 
of  law  was  in  the  lead,  and  in  1885  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  exceeded 
that  of  either  the  faculty  of  theology  or  of  law;  while  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  exceeded  that  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  by  more  than  2,000.  Twenty 
years  later  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  law  was  almost  double  that  in  medidne, 
while  at  the  present  time  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  exceeds  that 
in  the  faculty  of  law  by  more  than  6,000,  while  the  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy is  only  a  little  less  than  that  in  both  the  faculties  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
The  enrollment  in  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy  is  5,842,  10,296, 16,303,  and  25,784,  respectively. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  even  in  countries  where  the  old  rigid  faculty 
system  still  obtains  the  prescribed  professional  courses  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  students'  academic  interests.  If  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, furthermore,  the  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  particularly  in  agricultural  engineering  and  other  applied  sciences 
outside  of  the  regular  university  faculty  organizations,  the  place  of  such  courses  in 
the  academic  life  of  the  present  generation  of  university  students  appears  still  more 
restricted.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  within  these  faculties  themselves 
new  studies  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  in  many  instances,  until  now  the 
courses  offered  are  on  the  whole  almost  as  much  of  a  cultural  as  of  a  professional  char- 
acter. Applied  political  and  social  sciences  are  coming  to  have  more  and  more 
interest  for  university  students  in  all  countries. 

On  the  other  band,  not  many  years  ago  in  the  United  States  the  professional  facul- 
ties or  schools  were  of  a  very  low  order.    The  instruction  given  in  them  was  nf  an 
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inlorawtive  character.  Applied,  political  and  social  sciences  wen  naturally  fint 
given  place  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  training;  and  the  number  oi  couxses  offoed  in 
these  sciences  has  increased  with  great  rapidity  until  to-day  they  are  counted  by 
scores  and  hundreds.  In  no  other  country  is  there  found  so  great  variety  and  extent 
of  courses  as  in  the  United  States.  These  courses  as  at  present  organized  lead  to  some 
seventy-four  different  bachelor's  and  sixty-five  different  higher  degrees.  But  only 
recently  have  our  professional  schools  begun  to  reach  a  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries.  Now,  however,  some  of  these  schools  are 
not  inferior  to  the  best  in  the  world. 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  only  a  relatively  few  years  ago  in  continental  Europe 
the  academic  interests  of  students  were  more  or  less  limited  to  profesaional  studies 
and  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  cultural  or  arts  courses,  at  the  present 
time  there  ia  a  marked  tendency  in  favor  of  studies  for  general  cultural  purposes  in 
other  countries  and  professional  courses  in  the  United  States  are  being  more  emphasized 
and  the  standard  of  professional  studies  gradually  raised.  If  this  process  continues 
one  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  must  dis^>pear. 
It  may  be  said,  furthermore,  that  in  the  universities  of  continental  Europe  and  Latin 
America  arts  courses  are  far  more  professional  and  professional  courses  far  more 
cultural  than  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  that  interest  university  students  which  are  not 
of  purely  academic  chsracter,  which  deserve  consideration.  The  life  of  the  univer- 
sity student  is  nowhere  limited  to  purely  academic  pursuits.  In  the  earliest  of  our 
modem  universities  students  organized  themselves  and  have  continued  to  do  so  in 
different  ways.  The  basis  of  such  organization  is  usually  one  of  conunon  interests 
and  the  purpose  social  or  for  the  achievement  of  some  more  or  less  definite  end  of 
one  or  another  character.  Such  organizations  are  always  voluntary  and  in  most  cases 
entirely  free  from  any  kind  of  official  dictation  or  restraint. 

But  whether  oiganized  or  not,  university  students  usually  manage  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  in  ways  of  their  o ''•n  choosing;  and  in  the  variety  and 
character  of  these  student  organizations,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  organizations,  the 
manner  in  which  students  spend  their  free  time,  the  differences  between  the  several 
groups  of  universities  are  also  especisdly  marked. 

American  universities  and  colleges  are  unequaled  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
voluntary  activity  of  the  students  outside  the  classroom.  The  student  annual  of  a 
leading  American  university— in  itself  a  volume  of  very  considerable  significance, 
involving  a  surprising  measure  of  labor  and  expense — will  record  t^e  officers  and 
members  of  from  100  to  130  undergraduate  clubs,  fraternities,  associations,  boards, 
societies,  and  other  organizations.  The  most  striking  feature  of  imiversity  life  in 
continental  Europe  and  Latin  America  to  an  American  is  the  comparative  absence 
of  such  voluntary  organization.  Voluntary  student  organizations  exist,  of  course,  in 
all  countries,  but  in  no  other  countries  are  they  to  be  found  in  sudi  numbers  and 
variety  as  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  country  some  of  these 
have  their  origin. 


THINGS  WmCH  INTEREST  UNIVEBSITY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SIMILAR  STUDENTS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  JOHN  D.  FITZ-GERALD. 

Professor  of  Spanish,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  briefly,  and  yet  vith  some  detail,  the  prin- 
cipal interests  of  university  students  in  the  United  States.    By  the  word  '"interests" 
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we  mean,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  extra^curriculai  interests  of  the  student,  not 
the  Acuity  or  studies  that  he  has  chosen  for  his  life  v.ork.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  if  he  elects  law,  or  medicine,  or  theology,  he  has  some  vital  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  by  the  corresponding  faculty.  Here  we  wish  to  set  forth  what  are  his 
other  interests  during  his  student  days. 

The  title  of  this  paper  calls  for  comparisons  with  *'  the  interests  of  similar  students 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America. '*  For  the  case  of  the  European  student,  references 
will  be  made  by  way  of  similarity  or  contrast;  but  the  present  writer  scarcely  feels 
competent  to  set  forth  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  Latin  American  student, 
and  will  therefore  limit  himself  to  a  few  matters  that  have  happened  to  come  to  his 
attention.  He  believes,  however,  that  if  he  succeed  in  making  a  succinct  outline 
of  such  activities  among  his  compatriots,  with  occasional  reference  to  similar  or  dis- 
similar activities  in  other  countries,  the  del^^ates  from  the  Latin- American  countries 
will  be  able  to  establish  a  comparison  of  similarities  and  dissimilarities  that  will  be 
absolutely  correct  for  their  respective  countries,  whereas  any  general  comparison 
that  he  might  establish  for  the  v  hole  of  Latin  America  could  not  fail  to  be  inexact 
when  applied  to  any  given  country. 

At  the  outset  let  us  determine  what  are,  for  our  present  purpose,  similar  students 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Latin  America.  Within  the  confines  of  all  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  we  find  a  large  body  of  undergraduates— students  who 
have  not  yet  earned  their  bachelor's  degree.  In  most  cases  the  number  of  such  stu- 
dents far  exceeds  that  of  the  graduate  students.  This  intermingling  of  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (master  and  doctor) 
is  of  course  unknown  in  Europe.  No  student  enters  the  august  community  of  a  Ger- 
man or  Austrian  university  until  he  possesses  his  Maturitftts  Zeugnis,  which  he 
obtains  at  the  end  of  his  gymnasium  career.  No  student  enters  the  sacred  precincts 
of  a  Belgian,  French,  or  Spaniel  univere&ty  ujitil  he  possesses  his  bachelor's  degree, 
which  he  obtains  at  the  end  of  his  coll^  (or  Instituto)  career.  But  this  intermingling 
has  its  explanation  in  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  our  American  college  in  the 
entire  educational  system  of  our  country,  as  ccunpared  with  the  systems  of  other 
countries. 

Of  couxBe,  it  is  well  knoTs'n  that  the  European  student  obtains  this  degree  or  diploma 
at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  aftw  some  13  years  of  study,  whereas 
the  American  student  Y^iim  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  age  of  21  or  22,  and  after  16 
years  of  study.  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  establishing  a  schedule  of  equivalence 
bet\(-een  the  various  European  systems  and  our  own  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  stu- 
dent who  holds  one  of  the  afcnresaid  diplomas  w  degrees  ehall  be  rated  as  having 
attained  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  our  four-year  college  course.  In  other  words, 
it  is  admitted  that  as  a  result  of  conditions  that  make  for  concentration  of  energy 
and  homogeneity  of  work,  European  students  in  13  years  gain  the  same  degree  of 
accomplishment  that  we  attain  in  14  by  our  less  concentrated  and  less  homogeneous 
conditions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  development  and  attainments  our  college 
students  of  junior  and  senior  standing  (i.  e.,  the  last  two  coll^ie  years)  are  on  a  par 
with  the  European  students  who  do  hold  the  aforesaid  diploma  or  bachelor's  degree 
and  are  rated  as  university  students.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  shall  consider 
aa  similar  students  all  university  students  beyond  this  point  and  age.  Thus  the 
extracurricular  activities  of  the  students  during  these  last  two  collage  years  will 
naturally  come  under  our  observation,  despite  the  undergraduate  coloring  of  those 
activities  as  a  result  of  the  student's  intimate  association  with  hia  younger  ccnnpan- 
ions.  On  this  basis  the  figures  for  our  total  eim^llment  and  our  enrollment  of  uni- 
versity students,  as  here  defined,  were,  on  November  1,  1914  (the  latest  figures 
available),  as  follows. 
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University. 


Total  enrollnMnt.i 


University  students.* 


CfOifomla »(8)... 

Chicago (12)... 

Columbia (1)... 

Cornell (6)... 

Harvard (6)... 

Illinois (4).-. 

Johns  HopUns (15)... 

Leland  StanfDrd (13)... 

Michigan (2)... 

Northwestern (10) . . . 

Ohio  State ?8)... 

Pennsylvania (9)... 

Princeton (14)..- 

Wisoonsin (7)... 

Yale (U)... 


5,600 *(i: 

3,006 a 

6,752 (. 

5,060  (indudingdupUcates) (VI 

5,054  (indudhigRadcliffe) CT[ 

5  141 (Vlt 

1,815 '.Xi\ 

1,898 (xrr, 

5,687 i\r 

4,043  (including duplicates) (Xll 

4,887 (XV 

4,335 \Ut 

1,505 (XI V' 

4,874 O'lH) 

3,135 iX) 


744 

1,168 

4,426 
796 

1,951 
780 
547 
380 

1,135 
443 
165 

1,273 
175 
756 
661 


1  Excluding  summer  session,  extension,  etc. 

s  Graduates  and  professional  schools,  including  traditional  colleges  of  law  and  modldne,  graduate 
schools,  and  departments  requiring  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance.  These  figures  are  all 
too  low,  as  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  learn  the  exact  number  of  Juniors  and  seniora  who  remained 
in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  those  last  two  years  instead  of  using  their  option  to  enter, 
on  the  two-year  college  basis,  another  liseulty. 

*  Arabic  figures  in  parentheses  represent  numerical  rank  in  total  enrollment. 

*  Roman  numerals  in  parentheses  represent  numerical  rank  in  university  enrollment. 

• 

There  are  many  interests  that  keep  the  American  university  student  fairly  busy  as 
a  social  beingv  There  is  journalistic  work  on  the  university's  daily  newspaper  and 
literary  monthly,  and  on  the  various  class  annuals;  there  is  literary  work  in  the  various 
literary  societies  and  debating  teams,  in  the  latter  of  which  remarkable  skill  in  ora- 
tory and  debate  is  frequently  attained;  and  there  is  dramatic  and  histrionic  work  in 
the  various  dramatic  clubs,  all  of  which  take  very  earnestly  this  voluntary,  moire 
intimate  study  of  the  technique  of  dramatic  writing  and  peorformance.  And  let  it 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  active  members  of  these  literary  and  dramatic  clubs 
are  not  specializing  in  literature  or  the  drama,  and  that  none  of  the  work  of  these  clubs 
counts  for  credit  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  specializing.  Among  Latin- 
American  students  these  interests  flouridi  even  more  than  they  do  among  us. 

Our  students  are  very  much  interested  in  music.  Nearly  all  our  universities  have 
glee  clubs,  mandolin  clubs,  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses.  The  work  done  by 
these  various  organizations  differs  greatly.  The  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  dubs  often 
develop  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  technique  and  rendition,  but  the 
instrumental  music  is  seldom  serious,  and  the  songs,  whether  jovial  and  rollicking  or 
sentimental  and  serious,  almost  always  deal  with  some  phase  of  university  life,  its 
activities  and  friendships.  These  two  kinds  of  clubs  are  at  the  present  moment  suf* 
fering  a  partial  eclipse  in  favor  of  the  more  serious  bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses. 
The  glee  clubs  and  mandolin  clubs  never  had  any  women  members.  The  bands, 
by  mere  chance,  seldom  have  any.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  goodly  number  of  women 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  orchestras  and  choruses.  These  three  organizations  do  a 
very  high  grade  of  work,  both  in  execution  and  in  the  kind  of  music  performed,  since 
all  the  best  forms  of  music,  including  symphonies,  grand  opera  overtures,  and  orato- 
rios, are  to  be  found  in  their  repertoires.  Still,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
work  of  our  glee  clubs  and  mandolin. clubs  to  stand  comparison  with  the  charm  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Estudiantinas  of  Spain,  and  we  have  nothing  to  correspond 
exactly  to  the  celebrated  Mftnnerchor  of  Germany  or  the  equally  good,  but  less  widely 
known,  Orfeones  which  are  so  niunerous  in  northern  Spain  (especially  in  the  entire 
Gantabrian  country). 

With  reference  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  American  university  student,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  their  various  forms  they  dominate  the  extra-curricular 
activity  of  the  student  throughout  the  entire  academic  year.  In  the  autumn  we 
have  football.  Diiring  the  winter  months  football  gives  way  to  hockey,  basket  ball, 
water  polo,  and  indoor  athletics.    Most  indoor  meets  occur  in  the  evening  and  in 
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Bome  cases  are  followed  by  an  hour  w  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dancing,  thus  making 
them  social  as  well  as  athletic  events.  In  the  spring  all  our  universities  bloesom 
fortii  with  vigorous  teams  for  track  athletics  and  for  our  great  national  game— base- 
baU.  And  the  early  sunmier  brings  us  rowing  for  all  universities  that  are  located 
near  suitable  water. 

These  are  not  the  only  sports  that  are  to  be  found  at  our  universities,  but  they 
are  typical,  and  represent  fairly  the  activity  of  the  student  body  in  sudi  matters. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  which  are  the  most  important  ^ve  among  them, 
there  would  be  no  hamtation  in  saying  football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics  for  the 
whole  country,  with  basket  ball  in  the  West  and  rowing  in  the  East.  And  despite 
the  fact  that  baseball  is  our  great  national  game,  popular  alike  with  noncoUegians 
and  collegians,  and  despite  the  international  prestige  that  has  occasionally  been  won 
for  us  by  our  crews,  who  in  international  regattas  give  good  account  of  themselves 
in  ccMnpetition  with  the  great  English  crews,  it  can  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  football  is  the  game  in  university  circles,  although  it  means  little  or 
nothing  to  the  average  person  not  connected  with  university  circles.  But  this  pop- 
ularity doea'not  mean  that  the  game  is  universally  approved,  even  in  academic  halls. 
There  are  many,  despite  their  being  in  the  minority  so  far  as  one  can  learn,  who  dis- 
approve the  game  and  consider  it  brutal,  and,  as  a  sport,  dangerous  beyond  the  limits 
of  reason. 

Some  years  ago  Columbia  University  aboljshed  the  sport.  There  was  a  wail  of 
{NTotest  from  the  students  and  alumni,  and  dire  predictions  were  made  of  fatal  results 
to  the  life  of  Columbia  if  such  a  suicidal  policy  were  maintained.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  Columbia's  epitaph  for  the  event  of  her  certain 
demise  in  the  near  future.  The  reasons  for  the  Columbia  action  were  set  forth  in 
considerable  detaO  in  the  annual  report  of  the  president  for  1906.  Briefly  siunmarized , 
the  reasons  were :  First,  the  brutality  and  danger  of  the  game ;  second,  the  demoralizing 
effect  it  had  upon  the  whole  student  body  (upon  those  who  played  and  were  over- 
trained and  stndned  even  when  not  hurt  in  accidents,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  were 
mere  spectators);  third,  its  deleterioas  effect  upon  all  other  activities  of  the  student 
body,  whether  curricular  or  extracurricular;  and  fourth,  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
the  first  three  reasons  the  whole  effect  of  the  game  was  antagonistic  to  the  purposes 
and  ideals  of  American  colleges  and  imiversities,  and  at  war  with  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of  college  sport  or  athletic  exercise.  In  his  report  for  November  1, 1915  (p.  14) 
the  president  again  refers  to  the  abolition  of  the  game,  and  says: 

''Its  beneficient  effects  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  The  undezgraduat® 
bodv  grew  rapidly  in  number  and  improved  in  quality.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
academic  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  was  fireatly 
increased.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  student  bod^  were  vastly  improved.  Not  aU 
these  important  gains  were  due  to  the  abolition  of  intercoll^:iate  football,  but  they 
took  place  in  spite  of  the  absence  at  Columbia  of  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  to  American  imdergraduate  life." 

The  game  was  abolished  also  at  Northwestern  and  at  Wisconsin,  both  of  which  insti- 
tutions have  since  restored  it,  under  the  radically  revised  rules  that  are  now  in  force. 
California  and  LeUnd  Stanford  Junior,  also  abolished  it  and  put  in  rugby.  This  year 
California  has  restored  American  football,  as  has  also  Columbia,  but  under  very  careful 
restrictions  that  look  to  safeguarding  the  curricular  and  the  other  extracurricular 
activities,  and  the  dean  of  Columbia  College  reports  that  he  has  not  noticed  any  ill 
effects  to  date  on  the  academic  work  of  the  students. 

The  general  rules  under  which  the  game  is  now  played,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1905,  show  a  great  improvement,  but  the  list  of  fatalities  and  serious  accidents  of  this 
season's  playing  throughout  the  country  leaves  us  with  a  need  for  further  revision 
along  those  lines. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  medical  journal  of  standing  published  the  opinion  of 
an  ex-suigeon  of  the  United  States  Army  in  opposition  to  football  as  a  sport,  on  the 
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grouDd  that  even  in  cbmb  where  no  aeriouB  accident  befell  a  player,  he  found  that  the 
stein  of  the  training  and  pUying  of  football  often  left  effecto  which  in  after  yean  were 
a  ferioufl  dzaiwback  to  the  effideoocy  of  the  man  m  an  officer.  Inquiry  at  West  Pemt 
elicited  the  following  reply  concerning  the  aforesaid  opinion: 

''With  reference  to  the  immediate  effects  of  football  on  cadets  my  observatians  aze 
based  on  an  experience  of  two  seasons  at  the  Military  Academy;  during  each  season 
about  60  men  were  in  trsining  over  a  period  of  three  months.  A  medical  officer  de- 
tailed for  duty  with  the  football  squad  is  present  at  all  the  ffomes  and  at  the  important 
practice  periods.  All  applicants  for  the  squad  are  exammed  physically  before  the 
season  begins  and  physical  examinations  are  frequently  made  during  the  season. 
All  injuries  are  seen  at  once  by  the  medical  officer  and  serious  ones  aie  admitted  to 
the  hospital. 

''The  statements  made  in  this  memorandum  [refemng  to  the  aforesaid  opinion]  are 
not  in  accordance  with  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  football  at  the 
academy  nor  with  my  experience  witii  officera  in  the  Army.  During  the  two  seasons 
in  which  I  have  been  on  duly  at  the  academy  no  case  of  injury  has  ocaBied  as  the 
result  of  football  of  sufficient  severity  to  lead  to  pennanent  disability,  and  during  my 
service  in  the  Army  of  24  years  I  do  not  recall  tne  case  of  any  officer  whose  heal^  or 
efficiency  was  unfavorably  affected  by  football  training.  Seriotis  physical  and  nervous 
effects  of  overtraining  have  not  been  observed  among  cadets,  and  this  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  cadets  receive  a  th<xt>ugh  uid  eystematic  course  in  phyrical 
tndnini;  extending  over  the  entire  foiuvyear  course,  induding  gymnasium  work, 
swimming,  riding,  fencing,  boxing,  and  military  drill,  and  are  thus  m  a  far  better  con- 
dition to  undergo  the  intensive  training  of  football  than  is  the  ordinary  collegian. 

"The  freedom  of  football  players  from  serious  injuries  at  the  academy  during  re- 
cent years  is  attributed  to  the  careful  oversight  on  tne  part  of  the  medicu  officer  and 
the  coaching  staff.  Accidents  are  far  more  likely  to  occur  when  a  player  begins  to 
tire  and  the  fine  edge  of  mental  and  physical  fitness  has  begun  to  turn.  If  at  that 
point  the  player  is  taken  out  of  the  eame  most  of  the  serious  accidents  of  football  may 
be  avoided.  This  is  the  policy  wnich  is  followed  in  practice  at  the  academy  and 
which  has  given  excellent  results." 

The  opponents  of  the  game  would  consider  this  report  of  the  United  States  surgeon 
on  present  conditions  as  good  evidence  of  their  contentions  that  the  game  is  unreason- 
ably dangerous  as  a  sport,  since  so  much  and  such  expert  supervision  by  medical 
men  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  usual  results  of  the  game's  being  played. 

It  is  known  that  football  has  been  introduced  into  several  Latin  American  uni- 
versities, and  if  I  be  not  in  error  it  is  usually  the  rugby  game;  but  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  organized  as  an  intercollegiate  or  an  interuniversity  epoTt. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  game  have  compared  it  unfavorably  with  bull-fight- 
ing, and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  as  a  spectacle,  with  its  kaleidoscopic  coloring, 
and  its  feats  of  daring  and  agility  done  in  the  open  where  all  the  spectators  may  see 
all  the  fine  points,  the  bull-fight  can  make  a  &r  better  case  than  football.  Lest  I  be 
personally  misjudged  because  of  that  remark,  let  me  add  that  my  own  opinion  is 
that  both  are  abominations.  I  hold  no  brief,  either,  for  the  Qeiman  mensur,  which 
is  brutal  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  utterly  useless  as  a  spectacle  to  interest  a 
large  academic  audience,  since  its  spectators  are  practically  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  two  corps  concerned.  But  despite  the  wounds  that  axe  deliberately  inflicted 
in  the  course  of  the  duels,  there  are  seldom  any  fatalities,  there  are  no  after-effects 
of  overtraining,  and  the  other  after-effects  are  seldom  serious;  all  of  which  occur 
with  disturbing  frequency  in  football.  But  whether  one  approve  or  disapprove  ol 
football,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  our  most  popular  and  our  most  criticised  academic 
sport. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  organized  sports,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  none  of  these  could  have  reached  their  |Hresent  state  of  development  if  our  uni- 
versities did  not  funush  our  splendidly  equipped  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields,  and 
swimming  pools.  But  our  students  indulge  in  many  other  sports  that  are  either  not 
organized  at  all,  or  are  very  loosely  organized,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  considw 
them  all  as  individual  pastimes.  Of  these  swimming  in  summer  and  skating  in 
winter  are  probably  the  most  popular.    Long  walking  tours  are  indulged  in  by  our 
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students  almost  as  much,  I  believe,  as  by  the  Gentian  students.  Except  in  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  our  students  tide  horseback  considerably  less  than  do 
the  French  students,  and  very  few  of  us  anywhere  in  the  country  learn  high-school 
(haute-^cole)  riding;  and  we  ride  to  hounds  far  less  than  do  the  English  or  Irish. 
Despite  the  existence  of  the  numerous  studenten-corps,  with  their  periodical  mensur, 
Crerman  students  indulge  in  less  real  fencing,  whether  with  rapier,  broadsword,  or 
flingle-stick,  than  do  the  French  and  Spanish  students.  We,  too,  are  behind  the 
French  and  Spanish  students  in  the  number  who  devote  themselves  to  fencing,  and 
yet  among  those  of  us  who  do  one  frequently  meets  a  very  good  swordsman.  Tennis 
and  golf  have  also  their  adherents  among  us,  tennis  being  played  by  more  students 
than  any  other  single  sport,  and  golf  becoming  more  popular.  In  tennis,  as  well  as 
in  fencing,  intercollegiate  matches  are  frequently  arranged.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  noble  game  of  chess,  which  is  fairly  popular  among  us,  and,  when  played  at  all, 
is  often  played  with  a  high  degree  of  skill . 

Another  absorbing  interest  is  the  fraternity  life  of  the  students.  A  fraternity  is  a 
Belf-goveming  body  of  young  men  who  have  banded  together  as  a  brotherhood,  and 
a  sorority  is  a  self-governing  body  of  young  women  who  have  banded  together  as  a 
fldsteihood.  The  individual  chapters  seldom  have  an  active  membership  of  more 
than  40,  but  the  national  organization  is  often  very  strong,  with  many  chaptera  in 
universities  all  over  the  country.  These  brotheihoods  and  sisterhoods  are  not  to  be 
likened  to  monastic  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  They  have  no  religious  object  in 
▼iew,  are  unconnected  with  any  church  or  religious  organization,  and  have  no  religious 
tests  for  membership.  Their  diief  aim  is  to  foster  friendship  and  brotherlinees  among 
the  members,  and  this  accounts  for  keeping  the  membeidiip  down  to  such  small 
numbers  in  the  individual  chapters.  AU  the  men,  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
a  given  chapter  try  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  other  active  m^nbers 
of  the  diapter  during  the  whole  of  the  coUege  course.  The  older  mfflnbers  keep  an 
eye  on  the  study  records  of  the  younger  members  and  give  advice  and  aid  when  it 
is  needed.  Most  of  the  active  members  of  a  fraternity  try  to  live  in  the  chapter  house 
80  as  to  get  in  full  measure  the  benefits  of  this  dose,  intimate  association.  Every 
chapter  is  financially  independent  of  the  nationa]  organization  and  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  its  local  expensesand  management.  Each  chapter  arranges  its  own  social  program, 
subject  only  to  general  faculty  r^:ulation  in  the  university  to  which  it  is  accredited, 
the  said  regulations  usually  being  limited  to  such  matters  as  detamining  the  number 
of  social  fundons  that  may  be  held  in  any  semester,  and  fixing  the  hour  for  closing 
informal  affairs  (e.  g.,  nudnight),  and  the  hour  for  dosing  formal  balls  (e.  g.,  2  a.  m.), 
and  the  requirement  that  all  affairs  in  which  both  sexes  take  part  shaU  be  duly 
chaperoned.  As  the  majority  of  the  social  events  are  those  open  to  both  sexes  (the 
gentlemen  inviting  ladies  of  tiieir  acquaintance  to  attend  their  dirmers,  house  parties, 
dances  and  balls,  and  the  ladies  giving  receptions,  teas,  and  suppers  to  gentlemen 
of  their  acquaintance),  the  members  of  these  fraternities  and  sororities  have  a  good 
deal  of  social  experience  that  is  not  only  pleasant  during  their  college  careers  but 
distinctly  advantageous  in  later  life.  Another  advantage  of  the  fraternities  is  that 
membership  in  a  chapter  of  any  fraternity  with  a  natioiud  oigaaization  gives  <me  the 
entr^  into  every  chapter  house  of  that  fraternity  throughout  the  entire  country.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  tiiat  students  who  become  members  of  a  fraternity  often  find 
that  some  of  the  strongest  friendships  of  their  lives  are  formed  through  the  associations 
thus  brought  about. 

Among  these  fraternities  there  are  a  few  that  have  become  honorary.  Membership 
is  acquired  at  the  end  of  one's  college  course,  on  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Nominations  to  these  fraternities  are  based  upon  the  standard  of  scholarship  main- 
tained in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  four  years.  All  students  whose  grades 
are  above  a  certain  fixed  minimum  must  be  nominated  and  their  respective  records 
shown.    No  student  can  be  nominated  under  any  circumstances  if  his  total  grade 
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falls  below  the  fixed  minimum.  Within  this  selected  group  the  competitive  element 
is  still  further  introduced  by  the  rule  that  only  *  certain  percentage  of  the  graduating 
class  can  under  any  circumstances  be  elected.  Consequently  when  more  than  that 
percentage  earn  nomination,  the  chapter  proceeds  to  elect  on  the  basis  of  personality; 
and  in  order  to  secure  election  the  candidate  must  receive  three  quarters  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  his  particular  case.  All  serious  students  look  forward  to  winning  election 
to  one  of  these  fraternities  as  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  in  their  entire  careers, 
although  the  imiversity  or  college  authorities  as  such  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  election.  The  decorations  of  these  fraternities  are  proudly 
worn  by  their  recipients,  and  the  membership  forms  actually  the  elite  of  our  educa- 
tional output.  The  oldest  of  these  fraternities  is  Phi  Beta  Kappa  («BK)  founded  on 
December  5,  1776,  and  hence  only  a  few  months  yoimg«r  than  our  Nation.  It  is 
representative  of  the  aforesaid  standards  for  work  done  in  the  humanities.  Sigma  Xi 
(SH),  although  younger  (founded  in  1886),  maintains  similar  standards  for  work  done 
in  science.  It  should  be  added  that  both  these  fraternities  hold  their  standards  so 
high  that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
have  been  granted  a  charter  for  the  establishing  of  a  chapter. 

As  has  already  been  said,  none  of  these  fraternities  has  any  religious  object  or  affilia- 
tion, or  any  religious  test  for  membership.  Oonsequentiy,  despite  the  similarity  in 
name,  they  are  totally  unlike  the  celebrated  Spanish  cofradfas,  either  of  olden  times 
or  of  the  present  day.  And  for  the  same  reason,  despite  a  gen^id  similarity  in  sociai 
activities,  our  fraternities  are  unlike  the  well-known  Cercle  dee  ^tudiants  Protestants 
at  Paris. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer's  experience  goes,  the  ofganisations  that  most  nearly 
correspond  to  our  fraternities  are  the  German  Studenten  Verbindungun  or  Corps.  The 
idea  of  Bruderschaft  is  dominant  in  both,  and  the  ninging  of  songs  of  student  days  and 
of  friendship  is  a  prominent  activity  in  both,  although  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  in 
my  judgment  the  quality  of  the  songs  (both  words  and  music)  is  on  the  wh<^e  better 
among  the  Germans  than  among  us,  and  I  believe,  too,  that  in  general  their  rendition 
is  better  than  ours.  Furthermore,  our  student  songs  lack  universality  and  too  often 
suffer  from  an  exaggeration  of  local  interests.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  a  nati<xDal 
gathering  of  the  members  of  any  fraternity  and  get  up  a  program  of  songs  that  would 
appeal  to  many  in  the  gathering  as  a  common  heritage.  Not  so  the  German  Corps 
Studenten.  They  have  a  few  local  songs;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  best  known 
songs  are  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  of  good  fellowship  and  are  the  common  heritage  of  all 
university  students  throughout  the  country.  Like  our  fraternity  man,  too,  the  Corps 
Student  has  the  entr^  into  the  home  of  every  branch  or  chapter  of  his  corps  through- 
out the  coimtry.  But  there  are  two  important  matters  in  which  the  German  Corps 
and  our  fraternities  differ.  The  Corps,  so  far  as  I  know,  practically  never  have  any 
social  activity  in  which  the  ladies  take  part.  Hence  none  of  that  element  of  social 
experience  figures  among  their  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  our  fraternities  lack 
utterly  the  political  character  or  bias  that  dominated  the  reorganization  of  most  of  the 
Corps  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  character  that  they  have  not  yet  whoUy  lost, 
although  it  has  been  on  the  decline  somewhat  in  recent  years. 

The  American  Students'  Club  and  the  American  Girls*  Club,  both  at  Paris,  succeed 
pretty  well  in  combining  the  advantages  of  fraternity  (or  sorority)  life  and  club  life, 
although,  of  course,  the  one  is  not  a  fraternity,  and  the  other  is  not  a  sorority.  The 
social  affairs  offered  by  both  correspond  very  well  with  similar  affairs  between  the 
fraternities  and  sororities  here  at  home. 

The  great  Association  Gdn^rale  des  fitudiants  de  Paris  is  a  powerful  organization 
that  has  no  counterpart  among  us.  Aside  from  its  general  clubhouse  features,  these 
additional  advantages  should  be  noted:  SpeciaUy  reduced  prices  at  theater  and 
opera,  special  reductions  on  horse  hire,  and  on  riding  and  fencing  lessons  and  a  60 
per  cent  reduction  on  fees  for  medical  attendance;  and  in  case  of  need   special  pro- 
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tection  from  the  police  and  defense  in  court.  On  a  certain  occaidon,  about  20  years 
ago,  a  student  was  arrested  for  some  trifting  matter  that  none  the  less  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  arrest  had  a  flavor  that  was  pronouncedly  political.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Association  6^n6rale  des  l^tudiants  de  Paris  the  case  was  presented  by  a 
fellow  student.  The  association  voted  for  a  strike  and  demonstration,  and  turned  out 
in  full  force,  marching  down  the  boulevards  and  crying  out  In  unison  and  in  time  to 
their  marching:  *^Rendez-le,  rendez-le,  rendez-le." 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  entire  question  of  political  activity  among  students. 
Some  of  our  students  are  interested  in  politics,  even  to  the  point  of  making  stump 
speeches  throughout  an  entire  campaign  in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate  or  of  a  certain 
cause,  and  then  serving  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election.  But  once 
the  election  is  over  and  the  result  is  announced,  everyone  will  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  people.  There  will  be  no  manifestations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  disapproval. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  rouse  the  student  body  to  the  point  of  making  an  organized 
demonstration  or  manifestation  of  a  political  nature  against  those  who  had  been  placed 
in  positions  of  leadership,  no  matter  how  unpopular  the  result  of  the  election  might  be. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  cause  such  a  demonstration  to  be  made  by  students  during 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

Some  years  ago  the  students  of  the  University  of  Naples  made  a  demonstration 
against  some  political  action  that  had  either  just  been  accomplished  or  was  still  pend- 
ing. The  rector  ordered  the  university  closed  temporarily.  The  students  secured  a 
tel^raph  pole,  and  using  it  as  a  battering  ram,  broke  in  the  gates  to  the  university's 
courtyard.  In  the  m61^e  the  janitor  was  killed,  and  the  demonstration  became  a  riot. 
The  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Rome  finally  had  to  take  cognizance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  closed  the  university  for  three  months,  thereby  postponing  by  a  whole  year  the 
date  at  which  the  students  would  be  able  to  finish  the  studies  necessary  to  complete 
their  professional  courses  and  enter  upon  their  careers. 

Still  more  recently  in  the  University  of  Madrid  the  students  were  making  a  rather 
mild  demonstration  against  some  political  action  that  was  then  pending,  and  in 
order  to  scatter  them  back  to  their  homes  and  away  from  the  capital,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  announcing  a  vacation  of  several  days  for 
the  Madrid  University.  The  effect  of  this  action  by  the  minister  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  had  been  desired.  The  demonstrations' that  had  thitherto  been 
mild  became  wild,  and  the  students  b^:an  parading  en  masse  through  the  principal 
streets,  carrying  banners  with  such  legends  as  '^We  don't  want  any  extra  vacations,'' 
"Give  us  our  classes,"  "Return  oiu*  professors  to  us,"  and  "Reopen  the  university." 
The  troops  were  called  out,  and  the  students  then  paraded  to  the  ministry  and  dared 
the  minister  to  order  the  troops  to  fire,  when  all  that  the  students  were  asking  for  was 
the  reopening  of  the  university. 

No  such  political  interest  or  activity  is  ever  indulged  ia  by  oiu*  students,  either 
singly  or  collectively;  and,  as  said  before,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  rouse 
our  students  to  the  point  of  malring  any  such  political  demonstration. 

In  Latin  America  the  university  students  have  centros,  or  clubs,  whose  activities 
overlap  those  of  several  distinct  interests  among  us.  Here  they  discuss  matters  re- 
lated to  their  situation  at  the  university;  they  present  their  point  of  view  to  the 
university  and  they  are  generally  recognized  and  their  suggestions  receive  due  con- 
sideration. In  these  centros,  and  elsewhere,  the  students  publish  magazines  de- 
voted to  literature,  or  politics,  or  the  discussion  of  topics  related  to  their  studies. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  literary  performances  in  these  maga- 
zines outclass  our  own;  and  I  am  convinced  from  long  experience  that  the  oratorical 
and  histrionic  ability  that  is  exhibited  in  these  centros  surpasses  what  our  students 
are  able  to  produce  in  om*  corresponding  clubs.  I  realize  that  the  reason  back  of 
this  difference  is  fimdamen tally  one  of  race  and  temperament;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact.    Some  of  these  centros  exist  through  interest  in  political  questions,  and  they 
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frequently  make  themaelvee  felt  throughout  an  entire  election  campaign,  or  ev&i 
exert  powerful  pressure  toward  bringing  about  the  political  results  desired. 

Among  the  most  advanced  of  our  university  students  we  have  in  many  univeredtiee 
graduate  clubs,  so  called  because  only  students  who  already  hold  a  bachelor's  degree 
of  some  kind  are  admitted  to  membership.  The  purpose  of  these  graduate  clubs  is 
chiefly  social  and  their  monthly  meetings  are  usually  very  enjoyable  affairs.  In 
order  to  give  some  special  point  to  the  meetings  there  is  often  a  short  address  by  some 
member  of  the  club  (or  by  some  member  of  the  &culty),  who  presents  in  a  non- 
technical manner  the  general  importance  or  significance  of  his  specialty  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Occasionally,  too,  the  members  of  these 
clubs  discuss  problems,  administrative  and  other,  that  concern  their  general  rela- 
tions to  the  university  and  its  administration.  From  these  discussions  there  issue 
sometimes  memoranda  which,  representing  the  students'  x>oint  of  view  on  a  given 
problem,  are  presented  to  the  authorities,  and  receive  due  consideration  and  answer 
even  when  the  decision  of  the  authorities  is  adverse  to  the  students'  suggestions. 
In  this  respect  the  activities,  of  our  graduate  clubs  correefpond  to  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  centres  among  Latin- American  students. 

Cosmopolitanism  is  also  flourishing  among  us  like  a  green  bay  tree;  but  as  there 
are  numerous  cosmopolitan  clubs  in  most  of  the  countries  which  are  represented  in 
this  congress,  there  is  no  need  for  our  discussing  the  cosmopolitan  clubs  in  this  paper. 

Among  students  of  belles-lettres  we  naturally  expect  to  find  an  interest  in  things 
literary,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  literary  interests  of  students 
who  are  specializing  in  nonliterary  subjects.  Although  I  shall  mention  only  a  few 
individual  cases,  my  reason  for  mentioning  them  is  that  they  are  not  sporadic,  but 
very  largely  typical.  In  Spain  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  last  century  a  young 
student  received  the  degree  of  Ucenciado  en  filosofla  y  letras  at  the  TJniveraidad 
Central.  During  his  entire  university  program  he  never  had  a  course  in  natural 
science.  By  private  study  he  won  as  early  as  1902  the  position  of  assistant  curator 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Madrid.  Before  1910  Alfonso  XIII 
had  created  him  a  knight  for  his  services  to  science,  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  as 
Spain's  leading  authority  on  mammals.  He  still  keeps  up  his  humanistic  interests, 
reads,  writes,  and  speaks  English  and  French,  and  reads  easily  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.  He  is  also  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  as  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  colored 
sketches  which  he  paints  as  illustrations  for  his  scientific  books. 

On  the  steamer  going  to  Rio  in  1914  I  met  a  young  Brazilian,  17  years  of  age,  who 
had  still  one  year  to  do  of  a  preparatory  course  in  electrical  engineering  in  a  school 
near  Philadelphia.  He  entertained  a  party  of  us  one  evening  for  more  than  three 
hours  with  information  about  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  writers  and  with  long  quota- 
tions, beautifully  recited,  from  their  works.  On  the  same  steamer  there  was  a  young 
lieutenant  of  the  Peruvian  army,  who  a  night  or  two  later  duplicated,  for  Peruvian 
writers,  the  performance  of  the  young  Brazilian.  Among  the  Latin  American  stu- 
dents at  our  own  universities  we  find  many  students  of  engineering  or  agriculture  who 
can  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  make  a  recitation  of  prose  or  verse  in  a  social  gath- 
ering. In  all  the  capitals  we  visited  in  South  America  we  were  received  by  delega- 
tions of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists,  many  of  whom  spoke  English  and  French 
beautifully.  I  very  much  fear  that  from  similar  faculties  unong  us  we  should  be 
unable  to  show  an  equal  proportion  equally  able  to  speak  French  and  German,  which 
are  the  languages  that  have  hitherto  been  most  studied  among  us.  This  ability  on 
the  part  of  these  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scientists  shows  what  must  have  been  some 
of  their  nonprofessional  activities  as  students. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  very  few  even  of  the  exceptional  American  students 
of  things  nonliterary  could  match  the  performances  of  the  aforesaid  Spaniard,  Brazil- 
ian, Peruvian,  and  other  Latin  Americans,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  such 
literary  interest  exists  among  our  nonliterary  students.    Quite  the  contrary.    Things 
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are  improving  slowly  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  agencies  is  to  be 
found  in  our  foreign-language  clubs.  These  clubs  (French,  German,  Spanish,  etc.) 
usually  meet  fortnightly  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  membership  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  students  of  two  kinds— those  who  are  specializing  in  the 
language  indicated  by  the  club's  name;  and  those  who  are  specializing  in  other 
things,  but  wish  to  continue  their  interest  in  a  language  that  they  have  previously 
studied.  The  meetings  consist  of  recitations,  short  talks,  and  games  all  in  the  language 
concerned,  together  with  music  typical  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
there  is  usually  a  half  hour  or  more  of  informal  chatting,  in  the  language  of  the  club. 
The  club's  work  for  the  year  centers  usually  in  a  dramatic  evening  at  which  some 
standard  play  (French,  German,  or  Spanish,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  performed  by 
the  members  of  the  club,  who  must  naturally  have  given  a  deal  of  study  to  the  piece. 

Although  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  linguistic  interest  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
language  clubs,  the  Russian  Students'  Club  at  Paris  comes  the  nearest  (in  my  experi- 
ence) to  paralleling  the  activities  of  our  language  clubs.  There,  although,  of  course, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  we  find  the  same  free,  mutually  respectfid,  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  the  same  international  membership  (for  the  club  might  better 
have  been  called  the  Slavic  Students'  Club),  with  the  resultant  cosmopolitan  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  same  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical  interests  both  for  the  ordinary 
meetings  and  for  the  big  functions. 

There  remains  one  other  interest  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  even  in  so  brief  a 
sketch  as  this,  for  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important:  I  mean  the  religious  interest 
that  is  to  be  found  among  our  students.  It  is  just  as  unofficial  and  just  as  voluntary 
as  any  of  the  other  interests  we  have  been  discussing,  and  lies  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  students.  It  is  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  political  party  or  interest,  and 
frequently  has  no  direct  connection  in  an  official  way  with  any  ecclesiastical  magnate. 
It  springs  from  the  individual  student's  desire  to  know  more  about  God,  about  his 
relations  to  God  and  about  his  relations  to  his  fellowman  as  those  relations  are  con- 
trolled and  shaped  by  his  beliefs  concerning  God  and  concerning  his  own  relations 
to  God.  This  interest  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  wa3r8,  of  which  only  a  few  need 
be  mentioned.  The  religious  element  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  due  to  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  But  as  the  general  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  known  and  approved  in  Europe  and  in 
Latin  America  (Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  I  know  not  what  others,  having  sent 
official  delegates  to  the  annual  camp  at  Piriapolis),  we  need  not  discuss  this  particular 
manifestation  of  the  students'  religious  interests,  except  to  say  that  ior  the  women 
students  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  forms  an  exact  counterpart  to  the 
Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Association.  Another  manifestation  of  religious  interest  is 
found  in  the  attitude  of  men  or  women  who  feel  a  personal  responsibility  that  fdrces 
them  so  to  conduct  their  own  lives  that  they  may  be  able  to  influence  other,  and 
especially  younger,  students  in  a  way  that  will  help  them  not  to  waste  their  time  and 
their  opportunities  in  careless,  idle,  or  riotous  living.  •And  there  is  finally  the  volun- 
tary formation  of  two  kinds  of  Bible  classes:  First,  Bible-teacher  training  classes, 
under  competent  leaders,  for  students  who  themselves  wish  to  become  Bible  teachers; 
and  second,  classes  for  Bible  study,  under  the  leadership  of  some  more  advanced 
student  or  of  some  beloved  and  revered  professor  whom  the  students  ask  to  assume 
such  leadership  in  addition  to,  and  outside  of,  his  academic  duties. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  extra  curricular  interests  of  the  university  student  in 
the  United  States  are  distinctly  varied,  and  that,  embracing  as  they  do  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  religious  sides  of  his  or  her  nature,  they  aid  very  materially 
in  the  production  of  the  well-rounded  man  or  woman  that  makes  a  good  citizen  and 
a  beneficently  influential  member  of  society. 
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^CUAL  DEBERIA  SEB  EL  FIN  PBIMABIO  T  CUlL  EL  SECUNDABIO  DE  LAS 
ALTAS  ESCUELAS  DE  INSTRUCaON?  ^HASTA  QUfl  PUNTO  DEBEBUN 
DETEBMINABSE  LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLABES  EN  LAS  ALTAS  ESCUELAS, 
FOB  LOS  BEQUISITOS  DE  ADMISlON  AL  COLEGIO;  Y  HASTA  QUS 
PUNTO  FOB  LAS  EXIGENCIAS  DE  LA  VIDA  INDUSTBIAL  Y  CIVIL? 

For  ANDRES  M.  ZlJfllGA, 
Director  del  Inttituto  Naeional  de  OcadenU,  Niearagtia. 

No  hay  pueblo  sobre  la  faz  de  la  tierra  que,  teniendo  conciencia  de  ei  miBmo,  de  su 
papel  en  el  concierto  humano,  del  poder  que  se  Uega  a  alcanzar  en  f uerza  de  la  evolu- 
ci6n  8ociol6gica,  del  soberano  progreeo  hi9t6rico,  mediante  el  cerebro  que  ilumina 
glorioeos  derroteros,  y  la  mano  que  exprime,  firme  y  jocunda,  en  las  argentinas  inforas 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  loe  racimos  sazonados  y  jugosos  de  las  pr&cticas  conquistas  del 
trabajo;  no  hay  pueblo,  decimos,  que,  en  esas  noimales  condiciones,  no  se  interese 
seriamente,  no  se  preocupe  de  veras,  en  resolver  en  su  propio  suelo,  y  de  la  manera 
m&s  prdctica  y  posible,  los  graves  y  trascendentales  problemas  de  la  ensefLanza,  en  sus 
diversos  grades,  en  bus  distintas  fases. 

Y  columna  cardinal  en  ese  conjunto  arquitect6nico  de  la  cultura  naeional,  del 
progreso  humano,  es,  sin  duda,  la  ensefianza  secundaria  o  alta  escuela  de  instrucci6n, 
que  propendiendo  desde  su  constituci6n  efectiva  en  los  tiempos  modemos,  en  todas 
las  latitudes,  a  un  centre  comdn,  dnico,  de  atracci6n  filo66fica,  de  gravitacidn  peda- 
g^ca,  de  reglamentaci6n  educativa  y  pr&ctica,  no  ha  side  sin  embargo  unifonnemente 
comprendida,  ni  categ6ricamente  deelindada,  ni  definitivamente  orientada. 

En  Francia  se  ha  luchado  a  porfla  por  organizar  sistemdticamente  esa  ensefianza; 
han  lidiado  con  ardor  la  escuela  cl^ca  con  su  iureo  bagaje  de  lenguas  y  literaturas 
antiguas,  y  la  escuela  modema,  utilitaria,  que  aspira  a  basarse  en  las  lenguas  vivas 
y  las  ciencias  experimentales. 

Inglaterra  ha  tratado  de  reformarse  en  sentido  inverse  del  procedimiento  francos, 
-  pues  como  lo  expone  Becerro  de  Bengoa  en  su  ^'Ensefianza  en  el  Siglo  XX,"  mientras 
Edmond  Desmoulins  se  empefia  en  implantar  en  toda  su  amplitud  el  ''sport"  de  la 
educaci6n  inglesa  en  Francia,  Inglaterra  refiexiona,  y  mis  que  satisfecha  de  la  lozania 
de  su  juventud  que  trabaja  mucho  con  el  cuerpo  y  poco  con  el  alma,  quiere  ensanchar, 
a  estilo  francos,  la  cultura  superior,  espiritual,  en  bus  colegios. 

Alemania,  sin  menguar  bus  ponderadas  exigencias,  ha  modificado  notablemente, 
en  los  dltimos  tiempos,  y  a  iniciativa  de  su  mismo  Emperador,  los  planes  y  regiamentos 
de  sus  gimnaaios  y  liceos,  para  librarse  del  proletariado  de  bachilleres,  pues  sus  esta- 
blecimientos  han  producido  un  exceso  de  erudites,  mucho  mayor  que  el  que  puede 
soportar  la  naci6n,  al  extreme  de  que  Hermann  Lietz  pide  a  gritos  la  reforma  con- 
sistente  en  sustituir  la  instruccidn  que  s61o  educa  el  espiritu,  por  la  educaci6n  que 
realiza  ei  desenvolvimiento  arm6nico  de  todas  las  faculades  del  individuo;  la  ense- 
fianza  te6rica,  puiamento  int^lectual,  por  la  amplia  y  sdlida  educaci6n  comprensiva 
de  la  cabeza,  la  mano  y  el  coraz6n,  esto  es,  la  inteligencia,  la  voluntad  y  el  sentimiento 
(head,  hand,  and  heart). 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  ha  habido  un  movimiento  acelerado  y 
poderoso  tambi6n  para  mejorar  las  disciplimas,  las  tendencias  y  la  finalidad  de  las  altas 
escuelas  de  instrucci6n,  ensanch&ndolas  y  reformindolas,  ya  con  la  serie  progresiva 
de  "freshmen '*  a  "seniors,"  de  su  famosa  Univeraidad  de  Harvard,  y^  con  mil  diversas 
formas  y  graduaciones  de  cardcter  cldsico  y  tradicional,  o  ya  mixto  o  modemo,  pero 
siempre  muy  pr&ctico,  muy  sugestivo  y  muy  humano. 

En  la  America  Latina  se  ha  trabajado  fuertemente,  extraordinariamente,  en  medio 
de  cataclismos  polfticos,  por  asimilar,  por  criatalizar  la  ensefianza  superior  en  forma 
adecuada,  estable  y  provechosa,  en  t^minos  que  correspondan  al  progreso  universal 
y  a  las  condiciones  peculiares  de  cada  pals,  de  cada  localidad.    Chile  y  la  Argentina 
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8on  do0  grandes  laboratorioe  de  cultura  a  este  roepecto,  doe  emporiofl  opulentoe  de 
jriqufizas  escolaree,  doe  agentee  potentlsimoB  de  tranaformacidn  pedag6gica,  por  su 
ben^fico  coamopolitiBmo  en  estas  latitudes  latinas. 

^Y  cu^  ha  de  ser  el  fin  piimario  y  cu&l  el  secundario  de  estas  altas  eecuelas  de 
infltnicci6n,  que  tanto  preocupa  a  todoe  loe  pueblos,  grandes  y  pequefioe,  y  a  todoe  los 
liombres  que  saben  aquilatar  los  beneficios  de  la  cultuia? 

Sea  cual  f  uere  el  campo  ideol6gico  en  que  vivamos  y  el  punto  de  vista  que  adopte- 
mos  paia  determinar  nueetros  conceptos  pedag6gicos  sobre  los  jHroblemas  palpitantes 
<ie  la  ensefianza  ptiblica,  ^eta  no  podr&  perseguir  otro  fin  racional,  dentro  de  loe 
liumanos  limites,  que  prepaiamoe  convenientemente,  como  lo  exige  Spencer,  para 
la  vida  completa;  que  dar  al  cuerpo  y  al  alma,  como  lo  expresa  po^ticamente  el 
divino  Plat6n,  toda  la  belleza  y  toda  la  perfecci6n  posible;  que  disponemos  y  acon- 
xiicionamos  sabiamente,  como  pretende  Bime.  Necker  de  SausBure,  paia  cumplir 
debidamente  nuestro  destino  en  la  vida. 

Pero  como  la  enaefianzA  comprende  las  funciones  muy  diversas  y  complejas  de 
instruir  y  educar,  transformar  y  enaltecer,  noe  detendremos,  antes  de  entrar  en  el 
asiinto  primordial  de  estas  Ifneas,  en  consideraciones  muy  pertinentes  al  tema  pro- 
puesto. 

La  obra  de  la  ensefianza,  la  esfera  simb61ica  de  la  cultura  humana,  gira  al  derredor 
de  un  solo  eje,  el  esplritu,  en  sus  divenns  etapas,  preeentando  doe  polos  opuestos, 
pero  complementarios,la  educaci6n  y  la  instmcci^n,  y  un  solo  centro  de  convetgencia, 
centre  psicol6gico,  centro  humano,  el  ideal  sublime  del  perfeccionamiento  en  todo 
orden,  ffsico,  intelectual  y  moral,  religiose  y  social. 

Instruir,  literalmente  hablando,  es  la  simple  operaci^n  de  comunicar  a  otro,  de 
trasladarle  nuestros  conocimientos;  es  acci6n  encaminada  a  la  inteligencia,  frecuente- 
mente  a  la  memoria,  y  no  a  la  memoria  asociativa,  reflexiva,  racional,  sino  a  la  memoria 
medmica,  sensible  y  fonogr&fica. 

Instruir  de  esa  suerte,  no  es  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  elevar,  crear;  instruir  asf  es 
acumular,  decorar,  amueblar,  segtin  la  frase  gr^ca  de  Montaigne. 

La  instrucci6n,  meramente  instructiva,  no  forma  hombres  de  trabajo,  seres  de 
vida  propia,  ni  ciudadanos  de  acci6n,  sino  tedricos  engorrosos  e  indtiles,  enciclopedistas 
estdnles  para  la  bienandanza  nacional:  vitx  non  scKolx  diicUur. 

La  educaci6n  abarca,  por  el  contrario,  un  conjunto  de  operaciones  ann6nicas  muy 
diversas,  pedag6gicas  y  metodol6gicas,  referentes  a  la  totalidad  del  ser  humano,  sin 
exclusiones  funestas,  sin  esas  desviaciones  absurdas  que  desvirtdan  x>or  complete  la 
eficacia  de  las  mejores  legislaciones,  la  excelencia  de  las  m4s  acertadas  discipluias 
^ecolares,  y  que  restringen  o  destruyen  los  copiosos  frutos  de  labores  seculares  en  que 
86  ban  empefiado  fuerzas  y  recursos  muy  valiosos. 

Educar  es  vigorizar,  desarrollar,  p^eccionar,  por  cuantos  medios  est^n  a  nuestro 
alcance,  al  individuo,  a  la  familia,  a  la  sociedad;  es  convertir  al  hombre,  como  dice 
Mill,  en  instrumento  de  dicha  para  s(  mismo  y  para  los  dem^;  es  dignificarlo,  como 
quiere  Maridn;  divinizarlo,  como  pretende  el  ilustre  Seller. 

La  instrucci6n  es,  pues,  exclusivamente  intelectual,  no  va  m^  alU;  y  la  educaci6n 
es  a  la  vez  flsica,  moral  e  intelectual,  y  en  tal  menera  y  tan  completamente,  que  cada 
una  de  esas  partes  reviste  simult&nea  y  sucesivamente  el  triple  car^ter  flsico,  moral 
e  intelectual. 

£n  la  educaci6n  ffeica,  por  ejemplo,  tenemos:  primero,  el  conjunto  de  elementos  y 
ejercicios  que  nos  proporcionan  la  salud:  fisica  de  la  fisica;  segundo,  la  virtud  de 
moderamoe  en  la  satisfaccidn  de  nuestras  necesidades  de  orden  inferior:  moral  de  la 
ffsica;  y  tercero,  el  perfecccionamiento  de  los  sentidos:  intelectual  de  la  flsica. 

Y  asf  anal<3gicamente,  respecto  de  las  otras  partes,  moral  e  intelectual.. 

Se  puede  sostener,  pues,  que,  siguiendo  m^todoe  y  procedimientos  extraviados  o 
incompletes,  parciales,  hay  educaci6n  sin  instrucci6n  y  vice\ersa. 
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Qttien  por  una  eerie  de  ejercicioe  penonalee,  reflezivoe,  ein  acumulflci6n  de  eie- 
mentoe  cientificoe,  llegft  a  ponerae  en  condicionee  de  reeolver  diiecta  e  inetintiYun^nte, 
con  rapidez  y  acierto,  los  problemaa  osualee  y  aun  complicadoe  del  c^ulo  mercantile 
eeri  una  persona  educada  a  eee  reepecto;  mae  ei  eu  cabeza  s61o  retiene  con  fidelidad 
laa  expresionee  matemJUicae,  lae  fdnnulae  neceaariae  pan  reeoiyer  con  deetareea  eeoa 
mismos  casoe,  ein  conciencia,  ein  completa  aeguridad  de  lo  que  haoe,  habri  entonces 
m«ra  inetrucci6n. 

Pero,  con  todo,  la  educaci6n  y  la  inetruccidn,  pan  que  la  obn  de  la  cultura  aea 
eficaz  y  verdaden,  ee  ban  de  complementer  y  completer  reciprocamente,  y  esto  ee 
alcanzard  cuando  la  inetruccidn  eea  eminentemente  educativa,  y  la  educacidn  intenea- 
mente  instructiva;  cuando  la  instruccidn,  lejoe  de  aepararse  de  la  educacite,  de 
omitirla  o  repelerla,  ee  conetituya  fielmente  en  eu-d^il  instrumento  de  progreeo; 
cuando  la  in8trucci6n  brinde  y  proporcione  a  la  educacidn  sua  valioaos  materialee  de 
cultura;  cuando  ee  convierta,  por  maravilloea  coirespondencia,  en  su  objeto  propio, 
en  su  fin  inmediato,  en  eu  medio  adecuado:  en  eu  objeto,  mejorando  y  perfeccionando 
al  hombre  mediante  el  dominio  de  loec  onocimientoe  pricticoe;  en  eu  fin,  por  la  aauni- 
laci6n  de  la  alta  ciencia,  de  la  verdadera  eabidurfa;  y  en  su  medio,  prop<Hcionaadoel 
teeoro  de  sue  cuantioeos  elementoe  pan  la  gimnaeia  de  todaa  las  fuerxae,  facultadea 
y  aptitudes  humanae. 

Y  por  eete  car4cter  diverse  y  convergente,  de  eeae  grandee  <^peracioiiee  de  la  enoe- 
fianza,  ee  definen  tambi6n,  ee  determinan,  la  Ifneae  caracterfaticaa  de  la  oiganisacidn 
eecolar,  las  direccionee  cUsicas  de  loe  eetudioe,  la  naturaleaa  de  loe  ej^cicioe  y  la 
indole  de  loe  elementoe  materialee  que  deber&n  emplearee,  eegdn  loe  caeoe  y  pioble- 
mae;  6eto  ee,  loe  sistemae,  loe  m6todoe,  loe  procedimientoe  y  loe  medioe  auxiliaiee. 

En  t^rminoe  mis  precisoe,  podemoe  decir  que  en  la  obra  de  la  eneefianwi  cami>ean 
eetoe  elementoe  capitalee,  conespondientee  a  la  educaci6n  y  a  la  instruccidDi:  el 
hombre  que  reduce  todoe  loe  conocimientoe  a  un  todo»  a  una  unidad  centnl,  la  mmite; 
y  la  gran  jerarquia  de  lae  cienctae,  la  natundeca,  lo  objetivo,  que  careceria  de  todo 
valor  cientffico  y  pedag6gico,  ei  no  eetuvien  tambi^  reducido,  por  admirable  con- 
veigencia,  a  la  miema  unidad  central  a  la  miema  mente  humana. 

Por  eao  diremoe  con  Jamee  Pyle  Wickenham,  que  el  complicadleimo  pzoblema  de 
la  ensefianza  debe  coneiderane  deed'e  doe  pun  toe  de  vieta;  la  naturalesa  del  hoinbie, 
y  loe  medioe  de  inetruirle  conlorme  a  lae  leyee  de  eu  miema  aaturaleaa;  y  la  natuialeza 
de  loe  diversoe  ramoe  de  conocimientoe  y  loe  medioe  de  eneefianca  en  relackSa  con 
las  leyee  de  dicha  naturaleza. 

£3  que  eneefta  bien,  eduoa,  y  por  fuensa  empleaii  m^todoe  adecuadoe,  pr4cticoa» 
efectivoe:  la  inducci^n  analitica,  la  intuici6n  pedag<Sgica,  la  may^utica  eocr&tica,  la 
eurfstica  prodigiosa. 

El  que  educa  mal,  tampoco  ensefiaii  nada,  obligado  a  divagar  por  erialee  muy 
apartadoe  de  loe  feracee  campoe  de  la  vttdadera  cultun  pedagdgica,  y  apelai4,  pan 
fingir  progresoe,  para  aparentar  conquistas  que  tanto  engafian  a  los  incautos,  al  trabajo 
absurdo  de  las  Danaides,  a  pretender  llenar  el  tonel  sin  fondo  de  la  memoria,  traee- 
gando,  vertiendo,  hacinando,  por  deduccionee  eistemdticae,  efntesis  mecinicae  y  de- 
teetablee  peitacismos,  que  momifican  al  nifio  y  oonvierten  loe  eagradoe  temploe  del 
eaber  en  el  euplicio  de  Aristdfanes,  en  el  Matadero  de  Almas  de  Ellen  Key.  "£n  la 
letra  e8t&  la  inmovilidad  y  la  muerte;  en  el  espiritu,  la  modificaci6n  oontinua  y  la 
vida." 

Bien  deslindadas  esas  funcionee  eeencialee  y  complejae  de  la  eneefianza,  ^cuil 
debeifa  eer  el  fin  primario  y  cu^  el  eecundario  de  lae  iJtae  eecuelae  de  inetruccidn 
(high  Bchools,  secondary  schools)? 

Acomoddndonoe  a  lo  m&s  pr&ctico  y  general,  consideremoe  lae  cuatro  etiqiaa  prin- 
cipalee  de  la  vida  humana:  el  nifio,  el  adoleecente,  el  joven  y  el  hombre. 

Recordemoe  la  adaptaci<Sn  y  la  reciprocidad  maravilloea  que  existe  entie  la 
educaci6n  y  la  instrucci6n,  entre  el  espfritu  y  la  materia,  entre  la  mente  y  laa  coeas 
que  nos  rodean,  la  vida  pr&ctica. 
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£1  buen  maeetro  acerca  esos  t^rminos,  combioa,  identifica  eaos  extremes;  una 
enaefiaasa  deaarientada  tiende  inconscientemente  a  aepanurlos  m^  y  mia;  los  bace 
antagdnicos,  lee  vuelve  incompatibles. 

Pu68  bien,  y  siguiendo  la  dntesiB  anaUtLoa  de  Baldwin,  pan  el  nifio,  qne  ee  todo 
actividad,  y  que  requiere  ponene  en  contacto  con  el  mundo  objetiyo,  estd  la  vida 
real,  la  vida  infantil,  el  ''kindergarten,''  la  escuela  elemental;  para  el  adolescente, 
que  neceaita  ciencia  inmediatamente  derivada  de  lo  objetiro,  e8t&  la  escuela  pri- 
maria,  propiamente  dicha;  para  el  joven  ivido  de  nusones,  de  an^iais,  de  filoeoffa, 
eetd  el  colegio,  el  "secondary  school;''  y  para  el  hombre,  que  se  lansa  a  la  conquista 
de  las  altas  demostracionee  en  el  inmenso  cfrculo  de  la  ciencia,  que  busca  el  secreto 
de  dominar  las  cosas  y  de  dcMninarse  a  sf  mismo,  que  necesita  acci6n  propia  y  el  coto- 
namiento  de  una  profesi^n  prictica,  est4  la  Universidad,  las  escuelas  espedales,  el 
gran  escenario  del  mundo. 

A  todoe  estoe  grades  o  zonas  de  enseftansa,  corresponde,  como  fin  general,  tanto  la 
editcaci6n  como  la  instmccidn;  pero  con  intensidad  redprocamente  inversa:  se  em- 
pieza  ccm  el  maximum  de  educaci6n  y  el  minimum  de  instrucci^n,  para  finalizar 
inveraamente  en  los  lindee  mte  apartados  de  la  vida  escolar,  cuando  el  hombre  digno 
ya  y  ennoblecido  "trabaja  en  pro  de  la  humanidad,  por  hacerla  mim  sabia,  mejor  y 
mtefeliz." 

Estableceremoe,  pues,  en  conclu6i6n,  que  el  fin  primario  de  las  altas  escuelas  de 
instraccidn  tendri  que  ser  la  educaci6n,  ampliamente  considerada,  y  el  fin  secundario, 
la  instruccidn  pedagtfgicamente  definida:  tal  es  en  suma  el  car&cter  que  debe  revestir 
esta  ensefianza. 

La  educaddn,  que  envuelve,  que  implica  la  in0trueci6n,  ami  aempte  el  fin  pri- 
mario de  todo  grade  de  ensefianza,  y  la  instruccidn  que  no  seri  positiva  si  no  se  su- 
pedita  a  la  educacidn,  a  la  evoluci^n  psicoifsica  del  hombre,  tendrA  que  ocui)ar  el 
segundo  lugar,  es  dedr,  habri  de  subordinarae,  de  incorporarse  a  la  primera  para 
resoigir  al  cabo,  como  de  prodigioso  laboratorio,  potente  y  luminosa. 

La  instnicci6n  presupone  la  educacidn  como  el  ithol  fructtfero  el  suelo  fecundo, 
como  la  sangre  vivificante  el  corazdn  que  impulsa  y  que  regula. 

"Cuando  se  ha  establecido  "  dice  Baldwin,  "el  predominio  de  la  raz6n,  el  entendi- 
miento  lucha  por  conocer  las  causas  y  efectos,  los  medios  y  fines,  los  principios  y 
BiBtemaa.  En  el  colegio  todos  los  asuntos  se  establecen  desde  el  punto  de  vista  filos6- 
fico,  y  entonces  es  cuando  se  alcanza  la  mayor  cultura  general." 

La  mayor  suma  de  cultura  educativa,  lo  repetimos,  supone  el  mfaimum  de  acumu- 
laddn  instructiva;  porque  el  que  comprende,  y  aaimila,  y  domina,  se  siente  robusto 
y  fuerte,  h^il  y  en^rgico,  sin  confuaiones,  sin  pesadumbres,  sin  los  odiosos  fardos  tan 
donosamente  ridiculizados  por  Julio  Simdn. 

La  educacidn  bien  entendida  es  el  objeto  primaiio,  fundamental,  de  toda  ensefianza; 
y  la  instruccidn,  como  generalmente  se  practica,  A  no  hay  recursos  para  sustltuirla 
ventajosamente,  deberia,  por  lo  menoe,  ocupar  lugar  muy  secundario  en  el  programa 
de  la  cultura  nacional. 

Enlre  nosotros  es  de  urgente  necendad  revestir  la  segunda  ensefianza,  en  la  que 
ee  ha  laborado  bastante,  de  dertos  caracteres  especiales,  x>ecu]iares,  nacionales, 
adaptarla  a  las  ezigencias  de  la  dpoca,  del  pais,  del  dudadano;  a  los  progresos  de  la 
ciencia  en  general,  y  a  las  necesidades  locales;  a  nuestro  estado  industrial,  agrfcola, 
ccmiercial,  etc. 

Nuestros  planes  de  estudios  deber&n  tener  como  fin  primario  el  desenvolvimiento 
anadnico  de  todas  las  poiencias  y  aptitudes  del  individuo,  en  el  grade  de  intensidad 
conesp<sidiente  a  cada  secddn,  y  al  propio  tiempo,  como  fin  secundario,  derivado, 
el  habilitar  al  joven,  mediante  esa  mioma  educacidn,  para  los  fines  ulteiiores  de  la 
vida  pr^tica,  pues  "la  cultura  completa  es,  incuestionablemente,  la  mejor  prepa- 
raddn  para  la  vida  {Hrtetica,  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia;  y,  reclpiocamente,  loe 
ooDodmientos  mia  importantes  y  valiosos  para  la  vida  prfictica,  resultan  siempre  los 
mqores  elementos  para  la  cultura." 
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Juan  Jacobo  Rouflseau,  con  ''su  hombre  en  si/'  en  su  famoso  ''Emilio,"  con  su 
cUfidco  diBcf pulo,  que  debe  ser  el  hombre  perfecto,  el  hombre  de  la  naturaleza,  impor- 
t&ndole  poco  todo  lo  dem&B,  y  JuUo  Lemattre,  que  quiere  sdlamente,  excluBivamente, 
formar  el  hombre  de  un  pa£s  detenninado,  de  una  rellgi6n,  de  una  profesL^n;  estos 
grandee  fil<5eofoB  se  han  colocado  en  extremos  opuestos,  son  doe  antipodas  en  la  eafera 
de  la  cultura  humana,  doe  utopistae  encerrados  en  las  torres  de  sus  quim^ricas  para- 
dojas,  como  observa  Compayr^;  y  la  verdad,  lo  pr^tico,  lo  humane,  sdlo  se  encontrari 
en  la  conciUacidn  de  esos  extremoe;  en  la  coalicidn  de  esas  fuerzas  opuestas;  en  la 
alianza  de  la  m&s  alta  cultura  con  los  conocimLentos  jo£s  pr&cticos,  xn&a  provechoeos 
para  salir  avante,  victorioso,  en  los  rudoe  combatee  de  la  vida. 

Ambas  operaciones,  ambas  culturas,  &m  solidarias,  integ;rales:  la  primera  es  la 
condici6n,  la  base,  la  causa  eficiente  y  verdadera  causa  final  de  la  segunda:  fin  pri- 
mario  y  fin  secundaiio. 

^Hasta  qu6  punto  deber&n  determinarse  los  cuisos  eecolares  en  las  altas  escuelas  de 
instrucci^n,  por  los  requisltos  de  admiai6n  al  colegioi  y  hasta  qu^  punto  por  las  exi- 
gencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil? 

En  el  engranaje  comtin  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  en  todas  partes  est&n  perfecta- 
mente  determinadoe  los  cursos  eecolares  en  consonancia  con  los  reqtiisitoe  de  admisidn 
estipulados;  pero  trat&ndoee  de  fijar  a  priori,  de  investigar  la  determinaci6n  de  cursos 
y  requisites  de  admisi6n  en  los  colegios,  haremoe  algunas  observacionee. 

Hay  que  tener  en  cuenta,  para  la  soluci6n  de  este  problema,  tres  factores  princi- 
pales — ^los  llamados  enterics  de  clasificaci6n:  edad,  disposicidn  y  conocimientoe  del 
alumno;  la  naturaleza  y  valor  relative,  pedag<3gico,  de  los  distintos  ramos  del  saber 
humane,  y  las  condiciones  pecuUares  del  pafs  en  que  se  vive  y  se  legisla,  relativamente 
a  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil. 

Por  punto  general,  los  alumnoe  de  m&s  edad,  como  ensefian  los  buenoe  pedagogos, 
figurar&n  en  clases  o  grados  superiores;  pero  ante  todo  debe  guiax  el  promedio,  h&bil* 
mente  obtenido  del  desarroUo  fisico,  moral  e  intelectual  del  educando;  los  sanos  y 
robustos  irin  antes  que  los  endebles  y  enfermizos;  los  diligentes  y  despiertos  antes 
que  lo  reacios  y  tardlos;  los  que  se  instruyen  y  aprovechan  antes  que  los  atrasados  e 
ignorantes. 

'^Los  ex&menes  orales  y  por  escrito,  manifiestan  algunas  condiciones;  pero  el  no 
hacer  case  de  la  edad  y  disposiciones  que  tenga  el  nifio,  es  no  alcanzar  la  verdadera 
soluci6n  del  problema." 

Estos  criterios  y  orientaciones  para  una  acertada  clasificaci6n  escolar,  tendrin 
perfecta  aplicacidn  a  las  altas  escuelas  de  instrucci6n,  el  dla  no  lejano  en  que,  con- 
vencidos  los  pueblos  y  los  gobiemos  de  que  la  segunda  ensefianza  no  debe  constituir 
solamente  una  eecala  o  preparaci6n  para  los  estudios  facultativos,  sine  tambi^  com- 
plemento  indispensable  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  se  imparta  esa  ensefianza  secundaria, 
amplia  y  gratuitamente,  modificando  profundamente  su  plan,  sus  programas  y  ten- 
dencias,  al  mayor  ntimero  posible  de  individuos,  a  fin  de  formar  buenos  ciudadanos, 
cultoB  e  instruidos,  de  criterio  sane  y  miras  elevadas. 

La  ciencia  y  la  exi)eriencia  demuestran  que  s61o  se  alcanzar^  la  periecta  cultura 
del  hombre  con  la  aplicacidn,  al  conjunto  integral  de  sus  facultadee,  y  en  un  alto 
sentido  pedagdgico,  de  la  suma  de  todos  los  conocimientos,  ya  sea  por  procedimientos 
est&ticos  0  dininucos,  por  la  estatilegia  de  Laffore  o  la  citolegia  de  Dupont. 

Esto  constituye  el  sistema  integral,  la  ensefianza  clclica;  esa  como  bola  de  nieve  de 
Pestalozzi,  imperceptible  al  principle,  que  aumenta  sin  cesar,  y  acaba  por  adquirir 
volumen  considerable;  esa  antorcha  de  Comenio,  que  ha  de  iluminar  los  distintos 
grados  de  la  ensefianza  y  los  horizontes  todos  de  la  vida;  ese  cfrculo  intensive  de  Alc4n» 
tara,  que  se  ensancha  gradualmente,  desde  la  escuela  de  pirvulos  hasta  la  universidad. 

Como  tenemos  la  convicci6n,  ya  expresada,  de  que,  si  no  totalmente,  por  imposibili- 
dad  material,  al  menos  en  escala  relativa,  hasta  donde  lo  permitan  los  recursos  y  el 
patriotismo  de  cada  pals,  deber&  impartirse  la  ensefianza  secundaria  refonnada,  entre 
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la  juventud  que  vive  bajo  regfmeapB  de  verdadera  y  bien  entendida  igualdad 
republicana,  bay  que  fijar  mucbo  la  atenci6n  al  oiganizar  y  Feglamentar  un  colegio, 
una  alta  escuela  de  in8trucci6n,  en  las  condicionee  de  vida  civil  e  industrial,  para 
adaptar  a  las  circunstancias  resultantee,  planes  y  progranias,  distribuci6n  del  tiempo, 
extensidn  de  las  mateiias  y  dem&s  m^todos  y  procedindentos. 

Aaf  la  segunda  enseflanza  seria  un  verdadero  ideal;  palestra  donde  se  formarian 
ciudadanos  muy  titiles,  y  diestros  agentes  del  progreso  nacional;  pues  como  dice 
Fichte,  no  puede  baber  regeneraci6n  nacional  sin  regeneraci6n  moral,  ni  ^«ta  podrfa 
existir  sin  educaci6n  en^rgica  que  se  ocupe  a  la  vez  de  todo  el  bombre  y  de  todo  el 
pueblo. 

Se  impone,  pues,  la  neceddad  de  refonnar  la  segunda  enseflanza  en  el  sentitdo 
indicado,  o  si  se  prefiere,  de  establecer  eecuelas  complementarias,  o  alias  escuelas 
especiales,  como  ya  existen  bastante  perfeccionadas  en  diversos  palses,  con  toda  la 
intensidad  de  la  segunda  enseflanza,  pero  de  car&cter  deddidamente  prdctico,  des- 
tinadas  exclusivamente  a  completar  la  cultura  indispensable  y  comdn  a  todo  bombre 
civiUzado. 

Los  cursos  se  determinarfan  entonces,  en  su  mayor  o  menor  extensidn,  por  las 
exigencias  peculiares  de  la  vida  insdustrial  y  civil  de  cada  localidad. 

£1  ntimero  de  afios  escolares,  el  n(imero  de  cursos,  se  determina  en  raz6n  inversa  del 
monto  del  tiempo  empleado  en  cada  curso,  de  suerte  que  las  ventajas  de  este  sistema, 
el  secreto  del  6xito,  a  este  respecto,  eetribaria,  en  gran  parte,  en  la  puntual  asistencia  a 
dicbos  centroe  escolares;  pero  esta  asistencia  se  verla  garantizada,  ya  porque  las  boras 
lectivas  corresponderlan  a  las  boras  libres  de  trabajo  industrial  y  de  las  ocupaciones  de 
la  vida  civil,  ya  por  el  aliciente  poderoso  que  nos  arrastra  bacia  las  fuentes  de  donde 
fluyen  las  fuerzas,  de  donde  dimanan  las  virtudes  que  a  la  par  que  nos  perfecdonan  y 
enaltecen,  nos  aseguran  el  triunfo  en  las  lucbas  de  la  vida. 

En  la  legislacidn  escolar  de  Nicaragua  encontramos  un  decreto  que  determina  el 
perfodo  del  curso  escolar,  y  la  6poca  de  los  exdmenes,  para  los  departamentos  caleta> 
leroe,  en  la  enseflanza  primaria,  con  este  predmbulo,  que  paiece  inspirado  en  las  disci- 
plinas  pedag6gicas  que  susten tamos: 

Candderando:  Que  algunos  padres  de  familia  se  ven  en  la  necesidad  de  trasladarse 
con  BUS  hijos  a  las  fincas  de  caf^,  para  la  recoleccidn  de  este  grano,  en  los  meses  de 
diciembre  a  febrero,  y  estando  obUgados,  por  otra  parte,  a  enviar  a  sus  niflos  a  las 
eecuelas,  con  objeto  de  obviar  esta  dificultad,  etc. 

Estas  tendencias,  que  asoman  ya  por  todas  partes,  con  apUcaddn  a  todos  los  grades 
de  la  enseflanza,  repetidas,  multiplicadas  y  bien  diiigidas  por  pedagogos,  fil6sofos  y 
legisladores  de  recto  criterio,  llegarto  al  cabo  a  formar  la  gran  corriente  de  la  cultura 
completa,  de  la  verdadera  cultiura  bumana. 

RESUMEN. 

No  bay  pueblo  que,  teniendo  conciencia  de  sf  mismo,  no  se  preocupe  por  los  grandes 
problemas  de  la  enseflanza: 

Unidad  y  universalidad  de  la  segunda  enseflanza. 

C6mo  se  lucba  por  la  reforma  de  esta  enseflanza  en  Francia,  Alemania,  Inglaterra,  en 
los  Estados  Unidos  de  la  America  del  Norte  y  en  la  America  Latina. 

Goncepto  pedag6gico  sobre  los  problemas  fundamentales  de  la  enseflanza  ptlblica: 
Spencer,  Plat6n,  etc. 

DesUndamiento  detallado  de  los  caracteres  de  la  educaci6n  y  de  la  instrucd6n,  para 
buscar  el  fin  primario  y  el  secundario  de  las  alias  escuelas  de  instrucci6n. 

Pu^iios  de  vista  de  este  problema:  Wickersham. 

La  inBtrucd6n  es  a  la  vez  objeto,  fin  y  medio  de  la  educad6n. 

Las  eiapas  de  la  vida,  y  enseflanza  correspondiente:  Baldwin. 

Caracteres  espedales  de  una  enseflanza  nadonal. 

Sistemas  opuestos  y  exclusivos  de  Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau  y  Jules  Lemaltre. 
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Lo8  factores  piincipales  pu»  la  detenninacidn  de  loa  cursos  escoltfOB  por  Iob  requisitoB 
de  admisidn. 
GriterioB  y  orientacioiiea  para  nna  acertada  claaificacidn  escolar. 
El  matonuk  integ;ral  de  la  enseftanza:  Pestaloazi,  Gomenio,  Aldmtaia. 
Oiganizaci6n  de  im  colegio  con  zeferencia  a  la  vida  induBtrial  y  civil. 
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XDEBERAN  DEFENDER  LAS  UNITERSIDADES  T  COLEGIOS  SOSTENIDOS 
POR  FONDOS  P0BLICO6,  DE  PODERES INDEPENDIENTES  O  AUTONC 
MOS  O  DEBERAN  ESTAR  DIRECTAMENTE  BAJO  EL  DOMENIO  CEN- 
TRAL  DEL  ESTAD07 

Por  RAFAEL  GAREDO  C.. 

Rector  de  la  Univenad  de  Coehabamba,  Bolivia. 

Las  univenidades  son  las  corporaciones  establecidas  por  legitima  autoridad  para  la 
enseftanza  ptiblica  y  la  concesi6n  de  diplomas  y  de  tftukw  facultativos  o  profesionalea. 

Los  colegios  son  los  establecimientos  creados  por  el  Estado  o  auioiizadoe  por  la  univer- 
sidad,  para  ejercene  en  ellos  la  enseftanza. 

La  denda,  como  formula  concreta  de  la  verdad  investigada  por  la  inteligenda,  no 
puede  ostentar  todo  su  poder  y  grandeza  stno  dnicamente  dentro  de  una  atm^feia  de 
amplia  libertad,  porque  de  lo  contarario  quedarla  ella  envilecida  por  la  servidumbre. 
£1  EstiKlo  necesita  de  la  cienda  para  cumplir  con  su  mtsidn  de  garantizar  la  realiza- 
d6n  del  derecho  en  el  seno  sodal,  con  la  sola  condid<Sn  de  dejarla  en  absoluta  libertad 
para  su  enseftanza  y  sin  pretender  monopolizarla. 

La  necesidad  de  la  enseftanza  es  indiscutible,  porque  constituido  un  estado  social 
cualquiera,  se  impone  la  noci6n  del  deber  y  del  derecho  para  todos  los  asociados,  siendo 
la  luz  de  la  inteligencia,  la  que  endende  la  antorcha  de  la  dencia. 

Si  la  enseftanza  es  una  funcidn  necesaria  del  Estado,  en  cambio,  no  debe  n^arse  a 
nadie  el  ejerdcio  de  esa  funddn  tan  importante,  porque  cuanto  mayor  es  el  niimero  de 
las  personas,  que  enseftan,  mayor  tiene  que  ser  el  campo  de  las  verdades  indagadas  y 
de  las  inteligencias  euhivadas. 

Guando  el  Estado  ejerce  el  monopolio  de  la  enseftanza,  Uega  a  pervertirae  la  nod6n 
de  la  veidad  y  muchos  de  los  que  saben  y  pueden  enseftar  se  retraen,  llegando  a  entra- 
bane  la  generaLizad6n  de  las  nuevas  ideas  brotddas  de  la  inteUgencia  a  impulsos  de  la 
ley  evolutiva  del  progreso. 

Guando,  por  el  contrario,  la  enseftanza  es  libre,  se  exponen  y  discuten  todas  las  doc- 
trines, y  la  inteligencia  humana  nadda  para  investigar  la  verdad,  no  encuentra  obsti- 
culos  para  estudiarla,  conocerla  y  difundirla. 
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Siendo  la  iDstrucci6ii  una  verdadera  mstitucidn  social,  m&s  bien  que  una  mera 
iiiBtituci6n  polltica:  debe  confitituirse  en  el  seno  social  una  institucidn  especial  y 
aut6noma,  diatinta  del  poder  politico  y  del  poder  municipal,  para  oiganizar  las  univer- 
aidades  y  la  enseilanza  que  se  d^  por  el  Estado,  con  fondos  ptiblicos,  o  por  los  particu- 
laree,  con  fondos  del  patrimonio  privado. 

Por  consiguiente,  las  universidades  y  loe  colegios  sostenidos  por  fondos  ptiblicoe, 
deben  depender  de  un  poder  independiente  y  aut6nomo  de  instrucci6n,  creado  por 
el  Legislador,  sin  someterse  directamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 


iHASTA  QUE  PKOPOKaON  ES  CONVENIENTK  LA  INSTRUCaON  MIXTA 
EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  ELEMENTALE8,  ALTAS  ESCUELAS,  COLEGIOS  T 
UNIVERSIDADESr 

Por  FRANCISCO  A.  RtSQUEZ, 

Vieeprmdente  del  Consejo  Naeional  de  Instraeeidnj  Venezuela. 

Entendiendo  en  este  caso  por  inBtrucci6n  mixta  la  reuni6n  de  loe  doe  sexoe  en  lu 
claaee  de  un  mismo  establecimiento  docente,  contestamos  la  precedente  pregunta 
comoaigue. 

El  problema  de  la  coeducaci6n,  o  sea  la  mezcla  de  los  dos  sexos  en  loe  bancos  de  una 
misma  escuela  u  otro  eetablecimiento  docente,  ha  sido  motivo  de  grandes  discusiones, 
sin  que  hasta  hoy  se  haya  logrado  fijar  el  criterio  para  la  resoluci6n  de  tan  importante 
asuntO)  desde  el  mtiltiple  punto  de  vista  econ6mico,  moral  y  social. 

Para  todoe  es  indndable  que,  salvo  los  casoe  de  ensefianzas  que  corresponden  de 
modo  especial  a  la  mujer  o  al  hombre,  no  hay  por  qu6  modificar  los  programas  de  las 
aaignaturaB  en  raz6n  del  sexo  de  los  alumnos,  sino  acomodarlos  a  las  exigencias  o 
neceeidades  de  la  clase  escolar,  y  que,  por  consiguiente,  ni  el  sexo,  ni  aun  la  edad, 
ni  el  n(imero,  pueden  ser  factores  del  programa  a  cuyo  desarroUo  en  c&tedra  pueden 
asifitir  alumnos  de  todo  sexo. 

Pero  mientraa  paia  algunos  pedagogoe  el  hdbito  de  mantener  mezcladoe  loe  individuos 
de  uno  y  otro  sexo  en  la  camaraderfa  de  una  eecuela  engendra  el  hibito  tambi^  de 
una  estimA  y  un  respeto  mutuoe,  ahogando  en  germen  la  tendencia  natural  a  buscar 
con  ansia  y  cuiioeidad  una  compaftla  que  aparece  alejada  o  prohibida,  como  si  fuese 
pecaminosa;  para  otroe  la  mezcla  de  los  doe  sexos  en  la  intimidad  de  las  aulas,  es  una 
causa  de  deseoe,  un  despertar  de  sentimientos  y  un  adcate  de  tendendas  que,  no 
b61o  se  oponen  a  la  tranquila  ejecuci6n  del  esfuerzo  mental  para  el  estudio,  sino  que 
dan  facilidades  para  la  posible  realizaci6n  de  actoe  contraries  a  las  buenas  costumbree, 
o  a  la  pureza  de  sentimientos. 

En  Venezuela  la  opini6n  general  ed  opuesta  a  la  coeducaci6n,  o  reuni6n  de  loe  dos 
sexos  en  unoe  mismos  bancos  o  aulas,  tanto  que  condenarla  de  un  modo  absolute  serfa 
expresar  el  parecer  pdblico.  Debemoe,  sin  embargo,  expresar  el  parecer  individual 
de  quien  suscribe  estas  Ifneas. 

Teniendo  en  cuenta  las  ventajas  aducidas,  al  mismo  tiempo  que  las  acusaciones 
hechas  a  la  mezcla  de  loe  sexoe  en  la  Escuela,  y  visto  que  en  estos  pafses  de  la  zona 
ntertropical,  y  en  estos  pueblos  de  Sud  America  no  hay  la  costumbre  de  la  coeducaci6n, 
hemes  crefdo  siempre  que  la  reuni6n  de  loe  sexoe  puede  permitirse  en  las  Escuelas 
iprimarias  hasta  la  edad  de  los  10  o  los  12  afios.  Tal  ha  sido  la  opinion  sostenida  por  el 
Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  del  Distrito  Federal,  que  tuve  la  honra  de  presidir,  y  el  punto 
de  partida  de  las  disposiciones  hoy  consignadas  en  los  reglamentos. 

Como  nuestrae  leyes  fijan  la  edad  de  loe  7  afios  para  entrar  en  la  eecuela,  y  cuatro 
grades,  casi  equivalentes  a  4  afios  para  la  instrucci6n  primaria  elemental  y  obligatoria, 
resulta  que  los  tree  primeros  grades  de  la  escuela  primaria,  y  para  los  alumnos  pre- 
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coces,  hasta  el  cuarto  grado,  pueden  ser  concurridos  indiferentemente  por  nifios  y  por 
nifias,  asl  como  el  Magisterio  para  los  tares  primeros  grado6,  y  a  veces  hasta  para  el 
cuarto,  puede  ser  servido  y  aim  debe  serloi  preferentemente  por  mujeres.  £1  cuarto 
gfrado,  la  edad  de  los  10  a  los  12  afLos  marcarfa  la  8eparaci6n  de  los  alumnos  y  de  los 
maestros,  segdn  su  sexo. 

Queda  dicho  con  lo  anterior  que,  en  concepto  nuestro,  la  escuela  primaria  superior, 
o  sea  los  dos  dltimos  grades,  deben  presentar  una  completa  separaci6n  de  sezos  en 
maestros  y  en  alimuios. 

Al  tratarse  de  la  instrucci6n  secundaria,  lo  que  corresponde  a  las  altas  escuelas,  o 
gimnasios,  o  liceos,  o  colegios,  la  separacidn  se  impone,  como  para  los  dos  dltimos 
grades  de  la  primaria.  En  Venezuela  tenemos  colegios  separados  para  varones  y 
para  nifias. 

Al  llegar  a  los  estudios  superiores  o  univenidades,  las  cosas  vuelven  a  cambiar  por 
razones  de  otro  orden. 

£n  Venezuela,  pais  que  tenemos  en  cuenta  para  estas  apreciaciones,  son  muy  raras, 
ezcepcionales  las  mujeres  que  se  dedican  a  estudios  univeisitarios,  y  no  s61o  seria 
ezageradamente  costoso  para  nuestro  presupuesto  de  instruccidn  ptiblica,  sine  ademis, 
de  una  inutilidad  resaltante,  el  fundar  cdtedras  separadas  para  uno  y  otro  sexo.  En  las 
universidades,  por  tanto,  en  los  estudios  superiores,  las  clases  mixtas  son  una  necesidad 
y  debe  permitirse  el  ingreso  de  alunmoe  de  ambos  sexos  a  sus  aulas,  como  se  ha  estado 
haciendo  en  Venezuela* 

La  instniccidn  especiales  otra  coea.  Las  especialidades  varian  con  los  sexos,  y  la 
pr&ctica  de  Venezuela  ensefia  que  se  puede  tener  escuelas  especiales  de  artes,  oficios 
e  industrias  en  establecimientos  separados,  para  mujeres  y  para  hombres.  Esto  no 
impide  que  para  algunas  materias,  como  ocurre  en  la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  y  en 
el  Conservatorio,  asistan  a  sus  clases  alumnos  de  ambos  sexos,  lo  cual  es  por  si  s61o  un 
aigumento  en  favor  de  la  coeducaci6n  tan  combatida  por  espfritus  asustadizos.  En 
tales  cases,  la  asistencia  mixta  es  una  imposici6n  de  la  necesidad. 


LA  COEDUCACION  EN  LA  ESCUELA  NORMAL  DE  SUCRE. 

Por  EMILIO  JACOBS, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  Bolivia, 

En  un  folleto  publicado  en  Bruselas,  en  1913,  y  titulado  ''La  Escuela  Normal  de 
Sucre,''  M.  G.  Rouma,  fundador  de  dicha  escuela  y  entonces  director  general  de 
ensefianza  en  Bolivia,  hablando  de  la  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos  en  este  establecimiento, 
decfa  lo  siguiente: 

La  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos  ha  side  instalada  en  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre  desde 
el  principle  de  1910.  Ella  fu6  tolerada  por  el  Gobiemo,  pero  no  reconocida  oficial- 
mente  y  el  director  tom6  solo  la  responsabilidad  de  este  ensayo.  La  poblaci6n  era 
hostil  a  la  tentativa,  pero  el  i)ersonal  de  la  escuela  y  cierto  ntimero  de  amigos  se 
adhirieron  con  entusiasmo  a  la  idea  y  trabajaron  bastante  por  su  buen  resultado. 

Durante  los  primeros  dlas,  rein6  en  el  establecimiento,  cierta  incomodidad,  cierto 
malestar,  fdciles  de  comprender:  las  niiias  se  mantenian  unidas  entre  sf ,  los  j6venes 
hacfan  lo  mismo  y  entre  ^tos  se  cambiaban  a  propdsito  de  las  seiioritas,  chanzas  y 
crfticas  en  cierto  mode  mal^volas.  Este  estado  de  espfritu  se  disip6  pronto  por  la 
intervenci6n  del  director,  que  reuni6  a  los  alumnos  y  les  habl6  de  la  coeducaci6n 
que  est&  basada  sobre  la  idea  de  familia.  Les  hizo  ver  cu&nto  habia  ganado  la  escuela 
desde  la  entrada  del  elemento  nuevo,  cu^  completa  estaba  y  c6mo  era  m^  verdadera 
desde  el  punto  de  vista  humane,  que  quiere  que  los  doe  sexos  vivan  juntos  en  la 
sociedad,  y  lo  animada,  cordial  y  verdaderamente  familiar  que  serfa  despuds  la  escuela. 
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MoBtr6  a  lo8  jdvenes  cvtSl  era  bu  deber  de  alta  y  fraternal  solidaridad;  moetr6  tambi6n 
que  ellas  eran  dignas  de  admiraci6n,  de  respeto  y  de  carifio  por  haber  sido  las  primeras 
que  Be  atrevieron  a  desdefiar  muchos  prejuicios  para  entrar  a  la  Escuela  de  los  jdvenes 
y  buBcar  alH  el  saber,  aportando  de  este  modo  su  colaboraci6n  a  la  gran  obra  de  prpgreso 
que  la  Normal  tenia  que  cumplir. 

£1  discurso  tuvo  un  magnifico  resultado;  los  trabajos  en  comdn,  la  unificaci6n 
gradual  de  las  aspiraciones,  las  fiestas  escolares  se  encargaron  de  lo  dem&s,  y  al  cabo 
de  algunos  meses  unla  a  amboe  grupoe  la  mte  franca  y  cordial  simpatfa.  Fuera  de  los 
CUTBOB  de  gimnasia,  de  trabajoB  manuales  y  de  economfa  dom^stica,  todos  los  cursos,  lo 
mismo  que  los  recreoB,  Bon  comunes.  En  los  laboratorioB  y  clasee  los  alumnos  no  estdn 
indicadoB  por  sexoe;  en  general,  eligen  el  sitio  que  leB  conviene  y  se  colocan  al  lado  de 
cualquiera  de  bub  compafieros  o  compafieras. 

Xo  se  ejerce  \mlancia  inquisitoria]  y  la  idea  que  se  trata  de  hacer  penetrar  en  el 
coraz6n  de  cada  alumno,  es  que  se  tiene  confianza  en€Ly  que  la  primera  condici6n 
para  juBtificar  el  honor  de  pertenecer  a  la  Escuela  Nomuu  es  la  de  tener  un  profundo 
respeto  de  si  mismo,  de  su  dignidad  y  de  su  honor;  este  sentimiento  arrastra  natu- 
ralmente  el  respeto  a  los  demas. 

La  coeducacion  funciona  ahora  desde  hace  tres  afios  sin  ningiina  re6tricci6n.  No 
ha  side  reconocida  ofidalmente  flino  en  1912,  habiendo  Bido  consideradas  las  norma- 
lifltas  hasta  entonces  como  sin^pleB  ^^oyentet" 

Un  decreto  minlBteiial,  publicado  en  1911,  les  concedid  todos  los  derechos  y  ventajas 
de  que  gozan  los  varones: 

Lob  resultadoe  de  la  coeducacl6n  son  completamente  favorables  y  cada  dia  me  rego- 
djo  de  haberia  introduddo  en  la  Escuela  Normal. 

Respecto  a  la  influenda  ejerdda  por  la  coeducaci6n  en  la  eeciiela,  he  aquf  lo  que 
he  comprobado:  deede  el  punto  de  ^  ista  del  trabajo  intelectual,  el  ejemplo  de  la 
aplicaci6n  sostenida,  muiifestada  por  las  nifiaa,  ha  sido  saludable  para  exdtar  el  celo 
de  los  j6veneB;  al^nos  normalistas,  notoriamente  conoddos  como  perezosos  o  negligen- 
tes.  Be  han  corregido  por  sf  de  estos  defectoe  y  ban  llegado  a  ser  excelentes  alumnos  por 
la  sola  presencia  de  las  nifias;  es  insoportable  para  un  adolescente  ser  censurado  de- 
lante  de  sefioritas  y  eete  sentuniento  diestramente  manejado  ha  sido  podero^o  para  dar 
hdl  itos  de  orden  y  de  trabajo. 

Desde  el  punto  de  a  ista  social,  he  a  isto  con  placer  extinguirse  poco  a  poco  la  deecon- 
fianza,  el  sentimiento  de  fastidio  y  de  timidez  que  marcaron  el  principio  de  las  tentati  as 
de  &atemizaci6n  de  las  sefioiitas  y  de  los  ]6  enee.  Se  ha  eetableddo  una  franca 
cordialidad,  la  orecida  por  las  preocupadones  e  intereses  id6nticos  y  por  el  cambio  de 
pequefios  ser  icios. 

En  los  adolescentes  se  desarrolla,  con  la  puhertad,  un  sentimiento  especial  que  hace 
ver  al  otro  sexo  en  el  marco  de  una  especie  de  ideairzaci6n  misteriosa,  extraiiamente 
fa  orecida  por  las  lecturas  y  por  el  conjunto  de  las  precauciones  tomadas  por  las 
madres,  los  curas  y  los  educadores  para  aislar  a  los  sexos. 

He  podido  darme  cuenta  de  que  la  educaci6n  en  com  tin  ha  comVatido  eficazmente 
y  de  Uk  manera  m^  natural  este  sentuniento  de  malestar  romintico.  Vi  iendo  en 
comdn,  los  }6\  enes  y  senoiitas  han  aprendido  a  conocerse  y  a  apreciarse  en  su  justo 
valor. 

Afiadir6  que  la  eola  presencia  de  sefioritas  en  un  establecimiento  normal  ha  hecho 
a  los  j6  enes  mds  sociables:  han  perdido  su  \iolencia,  y  han  ganado  en  cortesfa,  en 
actitudes  y  en  respeto  de  bus  personas. 

Por  su  parte,  las  niiias  han  obtenido  un  beneficio  notable  de  la  coeducaci6n:  han 
ganado  en  dnimo,  en  independencia  y  han  perdido  su  timidez  y  su  fri  oHdad. 

Dos  afios  conBBgrados  enteramente  a  la  Escuela  Xormal  de  Sucre,  en  mi  calidad  de 
director  del  estalledmiento,  me  autorizan  a  adherirme  completamente  a  las  ideas 
expreeadas  por  M.  Rouma.  He  Uegado  a  Bolivia,  penetrado  de  la  eficacia  del  sistema 
coeducativo  y  me  he  con  ertido  despu^  en  su  partidario  profundamente  con  encido. 

En  el  Primer  Congreso  Intemadonal  de  Pedagogfa,  reunido  en  Bruselas  en  1911, 
M.  Roimia  presents  un  informe  sobre  el  ensa^o  de  coeducad6n  realizado  en  su  escuela. 
Este  informe  fu6  discutido  por  las  eminendas  pedagdgicas  belf^  y  extranjeras  y  el 
ensavo  emprendido  en  Bolivia  fu4  considerado  como  una  experlencia  definitiva. 

Ella  ha  continuado  con  mds  entusiaBmo  V  ajo  mi  direcddn  desde  el  afio  1914,  y  despu^ 
de  este  perfodo  de  dos  afios  de  contacto  diario  con  la  poblaci6n  mixta  del  estableci- 
miento y  de  obser  aci6n  atenta,  creo  poder  formular  en  el  presente  trabajo  una  serie 
de  notas  propias  para  constituir  elementos  dereBolud6n  del  discutido  ycomplejo  pro- 
blema  de  la  coeducaci6n  de  los  sexos. 
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£1  primer  argumento  presentado  contra  este  sistema  ee  el  del  dima  y  el  tempera- 
mento  nacional.  Se  ha  pretendido  que  la  coeducaci6n  no  es  posible  aino  bajo  ciertas 
latitudes  y  pan  ciertoe  temperamentoB.  La  experiencia  emprendida  en  Sucre  desde 
1910  y  continuada  hasta  el  presente,  viene  a  destruir  esta  afinnaci6n.  Sucre  goaa 
de  un  clima  dJido,  uniforme,  que  obra  fuertemeute  sobre  el  sutema  nerrioso. 
Estas  condiciones  de  clima,  de  medio  y  de  temperamentoe  no  han  influldo  en  nAda 
sobre  las  relaciones  de  j6venes  y  sefioritas. 

£1  factor  moral  es  de  una  importancia  capital.  Ha  side  realisado  en  Sucre  en 
condiciones  ezcelentei,  gracias  a  saciificios  fiuancieros  que  han  pennitido  ^  aire^o 
de  locales  apropiados  y  conformes  con  las  exigencias  de  lapedagoglamodema,  laelec* 
ci6n  de  un  personal  convencido,  capaa  y  digno  de  confiansa,  la  elaboraci6n  de  un  con- 
junto  de  reglas  tendientes  a  organizar  la  vida  escolar  sobre  bases  destinadas  a  dar  a  los 
alumnos  el  amplio  uao  de  la  libertad,  y  haciendo  al  mismo  tiempo  un  llamamiento  a 
sus  aentimientos  de  dignidad  y  de  responsabilidad. 

Las  observaciones  recogidas  en  el  ciirso  de  los  dos  alios  de  mi  direccidn  en  la  Escu^ 
y  la  experiencia  adquifida  en  este  periodo,  me  han  demostrado  que  una  de  las  condi- 
ciones piimordiales  de  6xito,  en  una  tentativa  de  coeducaci6n,  reside  en  la  elecci^n 
del  p«w>nal  docente.  Este  debe  primeramente  reunir  cualidades  morales  de  primer 
orden:  noci6n  estricta  del  deber,  dignidad,  tacto,  reserva,  cualidades  todas  que  le 
permitirioi  abordar  a  los  alumnos  sin  otro  estado  de  alma  que  el  del  educador  pene- 
trade  de  la  grandeza  de  su  miaidn  y  as^gurar  en  la  juventud  la  influencia  de  su  inteli- 
i^fffuda  y  su  coraz^n. 

uvo  requisito  indispensable  es  la  conviccidn.  £s  preciso  que  el  profesorado  de 
una  escuela  mixta  sepa  que  trabaja  en  un  terreno  capaa  de  producir,  pero  cuya  coeecha 
depende  de  los  procedimientos  empleadoe,  siempre  sugeridos  por  un  eetudio  atento 
del  medio  y  de  las  circunstancias  actuantes  y  que  la  clarividencia  y  perspicacia  del 
educador  podrto  analizar  pan  arrancar  de  ellaa  las  conclusioneB  oportunm.  Estas 
cualidades  no  pueden  adquirirse  aino  por  una  persona  penetrada  del  valor  educative 
del  aistema  en  el  cual  trabaja.  Me  adhiero  por  complete  a  la  idea  de  K.  £.  Palmgren, 
uno  de  los  apdstolea  de  la  coeducacidn  en  Europa:  ''Para  que  una  escuda  que  adopa 
el  sistema  coeducativo  triunfe,  es  neceeario  absolutamente  que  ella  sea  diri^da  por 
profesores  que  creen  en  ^1  y  que  comprendiendo  su  deher,  se  apliquen  a  instruir  el 
eepfritu  de  los  alumnos,  pero  sobre  todo  a  desarroUar  su  corazdn." 

En  cuanto  al  elemento  regimen  fiaico,  tiene  gran  importancia  desde  el  punto  de 
vista  de  la  sefiorita,  sobre  todo  en  un  establecimiento  mixto. 

No  me  detendr^  en  consideraciones  sobre  la  influencia  moral  del  r^;imen  fisico, 
cuya  importancia  no  puede  escapar  al  educador.  Examine  (inicamente  la  influencia 
del  regimen  fisico  sobre  el  trabajo  escolar  y  creo  que  si  la  nifia  no  presenta  frente 
a  los  estudioe  un  estado  de  inferioridad  reepecto  al  joven,  su  oiganismo,  en  cambio, 
se  encuentra  en  condiciones  que  necesitan  un  conjunto  de  precauciones  destinadas 
a  permitirle  el  esfuerao  regular  durante  el  alio  escolar  y  especialmente  en  lus  perlodos 
criticos  menauales.  Un  r6gimen  fisico,  cuidadosamente  estudiado,  se  impone  pues 
en  un  establecimiento  que  reune  a  los  dos  sexos,  si  se  quiere  no  hacerla  sucumbir  en 
stts  estudlos. 

En  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  hemes  acordado  un  cuidado  particular  a  la  oiganiza- 
ci6n  del  Intemado  de  sefioritas.  a  la  de  los  cursos  de  educaci6n  fiaica,  de  juegos  al 
aire  Ubre,  de  ejercicios,  de  dnchas,  a  la  formacidn  de  horarios,  a  la  comprensi^n  de 
los  eximenes,  etc.  Y  hemos  U^gado  al  resultado  de  que  la  aefiorita  prosigue  bus 
eetudios  con  aua  condiscipulos  masculinoa,  sin  perturbaci6n  ni  alteracidn  de  su 
salud  fisica  y  moral. 

El  cuadro  siguiente  indica,  para  los  afios  1914  y  1916,  el  ntimero  medio  de  inasisten- 
das  por  alumno  y  por  aexo.  £l  demuestra  que  la  asistencia  escolar  es  casi  la  misma 
para  los  j6venes  y  las  sefioritas  y  que  ^stas  resisten  peifectamente  los  estudios  fuert0B 
y  sostenidos  que  les  son  impuestoe: 
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Aflo  1914:  TSrmino  medio  de  Jaltas  por  alumno,  7;  niflas,  3};  jdvenes^  3};  afio  1915: 
Ttrmino  medio  def altos  por  alumna ^  8;  niflas^  4i;  jdvenes^  3^. 

En  cuanto  a  los  alumjaoe  enfermos,  la  dlvifli6n  se  establece  asf : 

Afio  1914:  Ndmero  de  alumnos  enfermos,  48;  mfUw,  23;  jdvenes/ 2b;  afio  1915: 
Ndmero  de  alumnos  enfermos ,  50;  niflas,  28;  jdvenes^  22. 

La  sefiorita  no  sufre,  pues,  ningdn  perjuicio  flsico  sin  embargo  de  que  se  exige  de 
ella  el  mismo  esfuerzo  intelectual  que  del  joven  y  de  que  se  halla  sometida  al  mismo 
r^imen  escolar  que  ^ste.  Pero  yo  s^  que  se  ha  hecho  observar  que  si  la  coeducaci6n 
no  acarrea  siempre  consecuencias  funestas  para  la  salud  ffsica  de  la  sefiorita,  el  peligro 
puede  ser  grande  cuando  el  es^erzo  cerebral  impuesto  a  ella  se  acentda  en  la  ^poca 
crftica,  desprendi^ndose  de  ahf  todas  las  miserias  fisiol6gicaB  de  la  mujer,  desarrolla- 
das  por  una  higiene  deplorable.  Desde  este  punto  de  vista  no  tememos  nada,  gracias 
al  conjunto  de  medidaa  higi6nicaa  y  pedagdgicas  que  se  ban  tornado  para  asegurar 
el  trabajo  de  nuestras  alunuias  en  condiciones  tales  que  en  ningtin  momento  puede 
alterarse  su  salud  y  perturbarse  bus  funcionee  particulaies.  Es  cierto  por  otra  parte 
que  nuestaras  alumnas  entran  a  la  Escuela  a  la  edad  de  16  afios,  en  que  la  pubertad 
es  un  hecho  completamente  cumplido  en  la  nifia  boliviana.  Pero,  hemes  podido 
comprobar  que  generalmente  las  normalistas  se  conservan  mejor  que  la  mayorfa  de 
las  sefioritas  de  la  clase  media  y  la  alta  sociedad  sucrense,  que  Uevan  una  vida  mds 
aedentaria  y  mia  alejada  de  las  preocupaciones  de  educaci6n  fisica. 

Un  dltimo  argumento  contra  la  coeducaci6n,  que  desearfa  refutar,  es  el  de  la  pre- 
tendida  inferioridad  de  las  mujeres.  Indudablemente,  el  estudio  fisioldgico  y  el  del 
desarrollo  f(sico  de  los  dos  sexos  nos  da  indicaciones  relativas  a  la  naturaleza  diferente 
de  su  oiganismo  y  de  algunas  de  sus  funciones  y  aptitudes,  pero  estimamos  nosotros 
que  mediante  las  precauciones  que  hemes  sefialado  ya,  nada  se  opone  a  que  sea 
aplicado  a  ambos  sexos  el  mismo  regimen  escolar.  Se  ha  pretendido  que  los  m^todos 
de  educaci6n  deben  diferir,  segiin  se  apliquen  al  var6n  o  a  la  mujer.  Creemoe  que  esto 
no  es  verdad  sino  para  la  educaci6n  fisica  que,  si  quiere  ir  conforme  con  ha  tenden- 
cias  cientlficas  modemas,  debe  necesariamente  tener  en  cuenta  las  diferencias  de 
oiganizaci6n,  de  funciones,  de  aptitudes  y  de  destines,  y  que  vali^ndonos  de  los 
cuidadoe  que  deben  rodear  toda  sana  pedagogfa,  la  coeducaci6n  puede  emprenderse 
sin  temor  de  accidentes  ni  fracasos. 

En  ningdn  momento  he  podido  comprobar  que  las  nifias  sean  inferiores  a  Iob  varones, 
intelectualmente.  En  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Sucre,  todos  los  cursoe,  excepto  los  de 
educaci6n  ffsica  pr&ctica  (gimnasia),  trabajoe  manuales  y  economia  dom^stica,  se 
dan  al  conjunto  de  Ice  alumnos.  Ningdn  profesor  ha  podido  jamibs  establecer  dife- 
reacin  notables  en  ningdn  ramo,  desde  el  pimto  de  vista  de  las  facilidades  de  asimi- 
lacidn  de  materias,  entre  uno  y  otro  aexo. 

Me  basta,  por  otra  parte,  presentar  en  el  cuadro  aiguiente  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  los 
puntos  obtenidos  en  loe  dltimoe  exdmenea  de  oalida  (cuarto  afio)  por  cada  uno  de 
loe  sexos  en  los  ramos  Uamados  intelectuales: 

Examen  de  salida  de  1915. 


Ramos. 

Tdrmlno  medio  de 
puntos  obtenidos 
sobre  100. 

NiiSas. 

Jdvenes. 

Moral 

74.8 
70.5 
7«.0 
88.8 
78.1 
7».7 
81.9 

9«.7 

PedAp?ffi^ ...     ,T,, 

79.8 

74.8 

IffatmiAtioM 

81.1 

OlflBidiM? n&tonlM. .W...W....  ................  ...., ..................^.-r.,. 

82.8 

Hhrtfln*  g«TMiiral  ▼  nadonal 

84.4 

Qflograffa  genenf  y  nacioiial.. 

88.0 
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Adem^,  eete  otro  cuadro  indica  el  tanto  por  ciento  de  loe  puntos  obtenidoe,  por- 
cada  sexo,  en  el  conjunto  de  exdmenee  de  fin  de  afio: 


CmwMi,  ms. 

NjUte. 

J6inam. 

Primer  alio 

82.9 
8L0 
77.6 
82.3 
80l9 

87.3 

flegnndo  ftfto X 

87.3 

Teroerafio 

77.1 

Caarto  afio  (salida) 

82.1 

Coi^mito d« kM 4 onraos. . . .  x.                           .    .           .  .     .... 

83.4 

Resulta  de  estoe  datoe  que  la  sefiorita  no  e8»  de  manera  abaoluta,  inferior  intelectu 
almente  al  var6n,  que  ella  no  experimenta,  en  general,  m&B  dificultadee  que  ^ste 
para  asimilarse  los  programas. 

De  otro  lado,  hemoe  demostarado  que  deede  el  punto  de  viata  de  su  salud  preeente 
y  de  8U  destine  como  mujer,  nada  se  opone  a  que  la  nifia  siga  la  miama  enaeiianza 
que  el  var6n  y  aea  sometida  a  las  miamaa  ezigencias  de  horarios,  de  disciplina  inte- 
lectual,  de  r^imen  educative,  etc. 

En  eetas  condiciones,  considerando  las  mismas  ventajas  morales  y  sociales  que 
resultan  de  la  coeducaci6n,  estimamos  que  este  sistema  puede  ser  implantado  en 
cualquier  parte  donde  se  encuentren  los  medios  favorables  a  su  desarroUo  normal. 


2  EN  QUfi  PROPORaON  ES  CONVENIENTE  LA  INSTRUCCION  MIXTA  EN 
LAS  ESCUELAS  ELEMENTALES,  ALTAS  ESCUELAS,  COLEGIOS  T  UNI- 
VERSIDADES7 

For  FRANCISCO  BXHTRAGO  DIAZ, 

MaTioffua^  Nicaragua. 

El  problema  que  entrafia  la  ensefianza  mixta  ha  side  en  todos  los  tiempos  de  la 
Historia,  el  buscar  un  medio  de  resolver,  c6mo  pueden  aprovecharae  los  beneficioe  de 
una  educacidn  en  comdn  de  individuoe  de  ambos  sexos,  orillando  los  peligros  que  trae 
consigo  la  convivencia  y  continua  comunicaci6n  de  ellos. 

Tal  medio  varfa  segdn  el  grade  de  adelanto  moral  del  pais  en  que  el  problema  se» 
plants ;  adelanto  que  traducido  en  un  mayor  respeto  a  la  ley  y  a  las  buenas  costum- 
bres,  disciplina  los  impulses  de  bi  voluntad  en  los  individuos  y  evita  loe  desborda- 
mientos  pasionales.  Otros  de  los  grandes  factores  del  problema,  son:  el  &u:tor  del 
atavismo  en  las  razas  y  el  de  las  influencias  climat^icas. 

En  resumen,  se  puede  asegurar,  que  los  dates  que  deben  tomarse  en  cuenta  para 
resolver  desde  el  punto  de  vista  socioldgico  la  proposici6n  que  noe  ocupa,  son  todos  de 
cadkcter  ^tnico. 

Ninguno  de  ellos  os  6b ice  para  que  de  una  vez  se  considere  como  totalmente  des- 
p  rovista  de  peligros  la  concurrencia  de  nifilos  de  ambos  sexos  menores  de  siete  afioa 
a  las  escuelas  elementales  en  cualquier  pais  del  mundo.  Pero  de  esa  edad  en  adelante 
el  factor  ^tnico  toma  en  el  problema  de  la  ensefianza  mixta  una  importancia  prepon- 
derante. 

La  influencia  del  atavismo  y  del  clima,  segdn  sea  mayor  o  menor,  debe  ser  con- 
trarrestada  con  una  mayor  o  menor  energia  y  efectividad  de  la  ley,  con  una  mayor  o 
menor  educaci6n  y  disciplina  del  caricter.  En  los  pueblos  donde  ese  equilibrio  no 
pueda  mantenerse  de  una  manera  invariable,  la  ensefianza  mixta  seria  un  fracaso. 

Es  cosa  averiguada  que  los  individuos  pertenecientes  a  las  razas  setentrionales  son 
menos  inclinados  a  los  placeres  erdticosque  los  descend ientes  de  orientales  y  meridio- 
nales.    Tamp>oco  puede  ponerse  en  duda  que  los  climas  t^rridos  despiertan  en  los 
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individuoe  y,  al  fin  en  las  razes,  tendencies  marcadamente  afrodisiacas;  mientras  que 
lo0  otroe  climas  son  tanto  m&s  sedativoe  cuanto  m&s  frios. 

Estos  doe  factores  convergiendo  en  ciertas  nacionalidades  como  las  indolatinas  por 
8u  extremo  m^  pasional,  determinan  en  los  nifios  una  aparici6n  mia  precoz  y  m^ 
intensa  de  los  instintos  sexuales.  Tales  instintos  son  tardios  y  d^biles  en  los  individuos 
habitantes  de  las  zones  templades  y  pueden  ellos  ser  mucho  m^  f&cilmente  contra- 
irestados  por  el  influjo  de  la  educaci6n  y  el  respeto  a  la  ley. 

Es  natural  pues,  que  la  tarea  impuesta  al  maestro  para  contener  el  deearrollo  de  las 
pasiones  en  los  estudiantee  de  los  pafses  intertropicales  sea  mucho  m&s  ardua  que  la 
de  sus  colegas  del  Norte. 

Por  de  pronto  podemos  assurer  que  el  sistema  del  intemado  en  la  ensefianza  mixta 
tiene  que  ser  descartado  sin  necesidad  de  discusi6n.  Aun  en  los  palses  europeos  mds 
civilizados,  la  vigilancia  mia  exquisite,  es  a  voces  impotente  para  suprimiz.  de  una 
manera  absolute  ciertas  prdcticas  y  uniones  secretes  entre  los  educandos  del  mismo 
88X0  en  los  colegios  que  pasan  por  ser  los  mejores. 

La  ensefianza  en  comdn  y  bajo  el  sistema  del  extemado  en  los  palses  del  Norte  que 
caminan  a  la  vanguerdie  de  la  civilizacidn  no  ofrece  por  el  contrario  ningtin  peligro. 
£1  candor  de  la  nifiez  desaparece  allf  paulatinamente  haste  muy  terde  por  rez6n  del 
ciima  y  del  atavismo. 

Adem&s,  en  esos  palses  generalmente  la  ley  reprime  pronta  y  efizcamente  los  actos 
contra  el  pudor;  y  la  coetumbre  de  aceterla,  que  es  cesi  oiginica  en  sus  habitantes,  ha 
establecido  un  respeto  profundo  de  los  individuos  de  un  sexo  hacia  los  del  otro. 
Ese  respeto  mutuo,  una  imagineci6n  menos  impresionable  y  un  sistema  nervioso 
menos  prepense  al  sensualismo  reducen  considerablemente  la  suma  de  probalidades 
de  que  la  ensefianza  mixta  sea  un  peligro  para  la  moralidad  ptiblica  y  la  tranquilidad 
de  las  families  en  equelles  neciones. 

Debe  tomarse  en  cuenta  edemas  elU  la  mayor  ilustraci6n  relativa  de  la  mujer;  la 
que  tiene  allf  el  hdbito  de  representer  un  pepel  m^  importante  en  su  prople  luche  por 
la  vide.    Le  resistencie  femenina  e  les  asechenzes  del  vicio  es  allf  mucho  mis  intensa. 

De  los  aigumentos  de  esta  disertacidn  se  desprende  sin  dificultad  que  en  los  pueblos 
cultoe  de  les  zones  templedas  le  enseflenza  mixta  es  de  gran  utilidad  y  puede,  sin 
inconveniente  elguno,  practicarse  en  todos  los  grades  de  la  ljistrucci6n,  edn  en  las 
universidades. 

El  lugar  que  la  mujer  ocupa  en  Hispano-Am^rice  por  ejemplo,  como  entidad  socio- 
l^ice,  es  muy  diferente.  Reclufda  por  tradici6n  y  por  costumbre  en  el  interior  de 
los  hogaies,  alejede  de  la  luche  dierie  de  la  vide,  bajo  la  proteccl6n  de  los  individuos 
varonee  de  la  familie,  la  instruccldn  que  recibe  y  sobre  todo  la  que  se  relacione  con  el 
lado  pr^tico,  es  muy  deficiente. 

Colocada  entonces  le  mujer  en  un  contecto  demasiado  frecuente  con  individuos  del 
sexo  opuesto,  que  por  lo  general  son  en  estos  pafses  de  una  moralidad  dudosa  en  esta 
materia,  la  vigilancia  y  discipline  deficientes  de  los  plentelee  de  ensefianza,  les 
oerfan  indudablemente  feteles. 

Puede  esegurerse  pues,  que  por  lo  menos  en  los  pefses  hisfMino-americanoe  menos 
adelantados  en  el  camino  de  le  civilizacidn,  debe  rechazerse  como  consagrado  de 
•ntemano  al  fraceso  cuelquier  intento  actual  de  ensefianza  mixta  en  cualquier  grade 
de  la  instruccidn  que  no  sea  el  elemental. 

Sin  embargo,  algunos  ensayos  aislados,  con  buoi  ^xito,  se  ban  Uevado  a  cabo, 
sobre  todo  en  la  ensefianze  univendterie,  en  M6xico,  la  Ai^ntina,  Chile  y  Costa  Rica; 
pero  el  ejemplo  ha  cundido  poco  y  es  probable  que  durante  muchos  afios  m^  no  se 
convierta  en  una  regie  general. 

£1  corto  tiempo  de  que  dispongo  para  el  desarroUo  de  este  importante  tema  me  ha 
obligado  a  tratarlo  a  grandes  rasgos,  sentando  como  consecuencia  general  que  la 
ensefianza  mixta  en  el  continente  emericano  s6Io  es  podble  en  los  Estedos  Unidos  y 
en  algunos  raios  puntos  de  Hispano-Am6rica,  trat&ndose  de  grados  de  ensefianza 
superiores  al  elemental.  El  progreso  lento  de  la  educaci6n  del  cer^ter  puede  hecerla 
posible  en  los  otroe  pafses  indolatinos  en  un  future  bastante  lejano. 
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DAS  ESCOLAS  PKOFISSIONAES— PEKMUTA  DE  PKOFESSORES  E 

ALUMNOS. 

Por  REYNALDO  PORCHAT. 

Professor  da  FacuXdade  de  Direito  de  Sdo  Patdo,  Branl. 

£  condigfto  de  progresBo  das  na95es  o  preparar  cidadftoe  uteis  para  o  aproveitamento 
dos  BeuB  productoB. 

Guaidar  um  territorio  por  numeroflo  exercito  ou  inexpugnavel  frota,  nSo  basta  para 
aaeigiialar  a  importancia  de  um  paiz. 

Como  em  todoa  os  oiigaiiismos,  ha  tambem  na  ordem  social,  um  clemeato  superior  e 
nobre  que  dove  ser  culdadoeamente  tratado  para  confltituir-«e  o  tra^  caracterutico 
da  civiIisa^3o  de  um  povo. 

A16m  das  majiifesta^dea  de  sua  for^,  nunca  para  a  couquista,  maa  sempre  para  a 
defesa,  neceflaitam  tambem  os  povos  moetrar  as  suae  quaUdades  praUcas  de  homens 
de  ac9^,  ajasenhoreando-se  das  novas  ideias  e  das  descobertas  scientificas  para  elabo- 
rarem  productos  necessarios  ou  uteis  ou  mesmo  agradaveis  &  humanidade. 

A  guena  ^  um  tuffto  crudelissimo  que  paasa,  como  paseam  as  desgrayas,  embora 
deixando  um  amontoado  de  males  irreparaveis  e  uma  nuv^n  de  jKwaimiBmo  noa 
espiritos. 

A  lucta  que  Bfio  paasa,  que  p^manece  sempre  e  cada  vez  mais  accesa,  6  aqueUa  que 
contribue,  nfto  para  o  exterminio,  mas  para  o  melhoramento  do  homem  e  das  racas; 
6  a  lucta  iucruenta,  constante  e  tenaz,  mantida  a  golpee  de  productos;  6  a  lucta  indus- 
trial em  que  os  adversarios  tiram  uns  dos  outros  o  maximo  proveito  em  vez  de  se  ani- 
quilarem  como  f^ras. 

Para  essa  lucta,  em  que  estAo  empenhadas  as  nayOes  mais  importantee  do  mundo, 
tdm  ellas  tido  especial  cuidado  em  formar  o  seu  grande  exercito  economico,  cujas 
fileiraB  sSo  constituidas  por  profissionaeB  da  industria,  do  commercio  e  da  agricultma, 
que  B&o  hoje  incoateBta\  elmente  os  representantes  do  valor  real  dos  povos.  Eertss 
brilham  pelas  ideias,  ennobrecem-se  pelo  sentimento,  resplendem  pelas  conquistas 
scientificas,  mas  vencem  pela  producyfto  industrial  que  um  commercio  intelligento 
espalha  por  toda  a  parte. 

Diz  Gr^ard,  o  eminente  reitor  da  Academia  de  Paris: 

A  uma  sociedade  que  deecan^ou  encenada  nos  limites  tragados  pela  natureza,  nSo 
conhecendo,  nem  praticando  com  as  na^Oes  ^ieinhas,  outras  permutas  que  nfto  fosoem 
de  ideas,  succedeu  uma  sociedade  de  negodos  expanaL^  a,  scmicitada  de  toda  a  parte 
peioa  interessee  do  commercio  e  da  indus&ia,  com  o  dever  nSo  b6  de  sustentar  o  fulgor 
de  sua  grandeza  hereditaria  pela  propaganda  Utteraria  ou  scientifica,  mas  tambem  de 
entrar  nos  mercados  do  mundo  para  o  desenvohimento  de  sua  riqueza  material,  que 
6  a  sua  propria  vida. 

A  conquista  terri\el  cteada  pelas  primitivas  condi^Oes  da  actividade  gueireim, 
segue-se  hoje  a  conquista  dos  mercados  do  mundo,  determinada  pela  ac^fio  pacifica 
da  acti^  idade  indus^ial. 

E  ^  por  isso  que  o  lemma  das  nagOes  mais  eminentes  6  alargar  o  circulo  de  sua  influ- 
encia  industrial,  o  que  tern  produzido,  nos  ultimos  tempos,  o  desenvolvimento  assom- 
broso  do  commercio  exterior. 

Para  esse  vasto  torneio  industrial  tern  sido  necessario  educar  os  soldados  da  paz, 
abrindo-se  para  isso  as  escolas  profisaionaes,  onde  os  mo^os  e  as  mo^as  se  apparelham 
com  o  conhecimento  da  sciencia  applicada,  e  de  onde  saem  apercebidos  para  o  nobre 
combate,  auferlndo  vantagens  para  si  proprios  e  ganhando  honrosa  posi^&o  para  a  sua 
patria. 

Pode-se  afBrmar  mesmo,  com  a  autoridade  de  Astier  e  Cuminal,  que  "a  oiganisapSU) 
do  enaino  technico  estd  intimamente  ligada  d  proaperidade  commercial  e  industrial 
de  cada  na^ao." 

OUie-se  para  a  Allemanha,  Austria,  Suiaaa,  Belgica  e  os  Eatados-Unidos  da  America 
do  Korte,  povos  de  laiga  visao  prdtica,  pioneiroe  dessa  grandiosa  cruzada.     Obeerv  e-se 
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a  Inglaterra,  que,  ao  sentir  o  paseo  marcialmente  disciplinAdo  de  sua  m  al  teutonica 
pdas  explanadflfl  da  induBtriai  avan^ando  com  seguran^a  de  posto  em  posto,  eentiu  a 
neceflsidade  de  preparar  os  seus  homens  do  futuio,  e  tratou  com  interedso  da  iostruc^ 
proiisBional.  Na  Franca  o  problema  estd  actualmente  em  ordem  do  dia,  e  06  wmb 
notaveis  estadistas,  como  denodados  campedes,  se  eeforgam  por  aperfei^oar  ae  leis 
relati^  as  ao  ensino  profiSHional,  que  j&  se  cultr.  a  nas  mais  importantes  cidades  como 
Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Grenoble,  e  que  j&  conta  bons  estabelecimentos  mantidos 
pela  municipalidade  de  Paris. 

Deste  lado  da  America  o  exemplo  da  Europa  e  doe  Estados  Unidos  ji  tem  produzido 
alguns  fructos.  E  na  Republica  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  sempre  vigilante  a  todas 
as  conquistas  industriaes  e  scientificas,  prompta  a  receber  e  assimilar  os  bons  ensi- 
namentos,  in&tigavel  nas  emprezas  de  real  progresso,  j&  ostenta,  com  verdadeiro 
esplendor,  estabelecimentos  de  primeira  ordem,  onde  o  ensino  technico  floresce  em 
installa^Oes  sumptuosas  surprehendendo  aoe  vidtantes.  Em  sou  relatorio  de  1912,  o 
competente  Prof.  Aprigio  de  Almeida  Gronzaga  traduziu  aLnceramente  a  notavel 
impressfto  que  Ihe  causou  o  estado  admiravel  do  ensino  nessa  formoea  capital,  pondo 
em  destaque  o  valor  doe  tres  grandee  estabelecimentos — Escola  Industrial  da  Nagfto, 
Sociedade  de  Educa^fio  Industrial  e  a  Escola  Profissional  dos  Saleeianos.  No  Braail 
tambem  j&  eet&  reconhedda  e  proclamada  a  neceesidade  das  escolas  profissionaes,  e  o 
Go\emo  Federal  as  vai  creando  e  localisando  em  ^arioB  pontes  da  Republica. 

O  Ebtado  de  S.  Paulo,  a  que  se  refere  particulannente  esta  bre^  e  memoria,  nfto  se 
deixon  ficar  atris  em  rela^fto  a  problema  tfto  palpitante.  Sempre  pacifico  e  finne 
em  seus  movimentos  politicos,  sempre  progreeeivo  em  tudo  quanto  diz  respeito  d  sua 
riqueza  material,  nfio  hesita  em  despender  com  a  instruct  do  seu  po .  o,  quer  se 
trate  da  instruc9fto  primaria — cujos  estabelecimentos  sSo  moddaiee  em  todo  o  pais — 
quer  se  trate  da  instrucgfto  geral  secundaria  e  superior,  quer  se  trate  da  profissional. 

Quanto  a  eeta  tdtima,  niio  se  pode  registrar  ainda  um  desenvohlmento  de  acc(Nrdo 
com  as  exigencias  da  actualidade. 

'Foi  a  lei  do  Oongreeso  do  Estado,  No.  1214  de  24  de  Outubro  de  1910  que  autorizou 
o  Poder  Executive  a  abiir  credito  para  o  estabelecimento  de  dois  institutos  de  educa^ 
profissional,  um  para  o  sexo  masculino  e  outro  para  o  sexo  feminino,  na  capital  do 
Estado. 

De  accordo  com  essa  autorizayfto,  o  Poder  Executivo,  sob  a  presidencia  do  Dr. 
Albuquerque  lins,  sendo  secretario  do  interim  o  Dr.  Carlos  Guimar&es,  pubHcou  o 
Regulamento  das  Escolas  Profisaionaee  da  Oapital  de  S.  Paulo,  que  baixou  com  o 
Decreto  No.  2118-B  de  28  de  Setembro  de  1911. 

Dando  execugfto  a  esse  Regulamento,  organizou  o  Govemo  os  dole  institutoB  que 
lioje  funccionam  normalmente  no  bairro  do  Braz,  montados  por  dois  distinctos  pro- 
fesBores  que,  em  viagem  ao  eetrangeiro,  fizeram  estudos  espedaes  do  aseumpto. 

A  Escola  Ph>fiBBional  Femimna  tem  por  fim  ministrar  o  enaino  de  artes  e  offidoa, 
economia  domestica  e  prendas  manuaes  nas  offidnas  creadas  pelo  Estado,  tendo  o 
reepectivo  curso  um  cunho  essencialmente  pritico. 

£  muito  modeeta  esta  escola,  tendo  apenas  as  installa9de8  euffidentes  para  o  lunc- 
donamento  regular  dos  cursos.  Mas  o  que  falta  em  luxo  e  ostenta^fto,  sobeja  em 
dedica^  por  parte  das  proleesoras  e  em  enthusiaflmo  e  esfor^  por  parte  das  alumnas. 

O  ensino  6  dividido  ahi  em  quatro  ciusos:  o  de  confeccOes,  o  de  roupas  brancaq, 
o  de  rendas  e  bordadoe  e  o  de  fldres  e  cbapeos,  nfto  tendo  aido  ainda  posto  em  pr&tica 
o  curso  de  arte  culinaria  e  economia  domestica,  creado  tambem  pelo  regulamento 
adma  referido. 

A  Escola  Ph>fiBsional  Masculina  tem  por  fim  ministrar  o  ensino  das  artes  e  ofSdos, 
acompanhado  sempre  de  demonstragjlies,  e  com  um  cunho  pritico. 

Mais  bem  montada  do  que  a  feminina,  acha-se  eeta  escola  regularmente  accom- 
modada  em  grande  edificio,  onde  ha  espa^o  e  condi^des  sufildentes  para  o  seu  func- 
cionamento  provisorio.    0  horizonte  do  ensino  6  ahi  muito  mais  ample:  sfto  rapazes 
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que  mourejam  no  atelier,  na  officina,  na  forja,  combinaiido  tintas,  tomeando  ma* 
deiras,  malhando  o  f  enro,  f  undindo  o  bronze.  ^  bello  contemplar-ae  ease  batalhio 
de  jovens  trabalhadorea:  bracejam  com  vigor  aobre  a  bigoma,  estuam  ao  claiSo  das 
fomalhas,  e  aorriem  contentes  e  animadoa.  Seu  directo,  dedicadiaaimo  e  esfor^o, 
nSo  pode  occultar  o  nobre  oigulho  de  commandar  t&o  diadplinado  e  espenn^GBo 
exerdto  da  paa. 

O  eoBino  6  dividido  em  varioa  cunoa:  o  de  deaenho  em  geral  e  o  de  deeenho  pn^ 
fiaaional;  o  de  mecanicoa,  fenrelToe,  fundidorea,  e  ajuatadorea,  o  de  pintorea,  o  de 
pedreiioB,  o  de  carpinteiioa  e  marceneiroa,  latoeiroe,  teceldea,  eaculptoroa,  e  o  de  chanf- 
f euia,  achando-ae  bem  montadaa  as  reapectivaa  officinaa  e  aUlien. 

Neata  eacola  j&  eat4  creada,  produzindo  oe  melhoroa  reeultadoa,  a  benefica  inati- 
tuiQfto  da  '*aopa  eacolar,"  elemento  de  primeira  ofdem  para  a  aaude  e  vigor  do8 
eatudantea,  preconiaado  em  todo  o  mundo  culto. 

Ainda  com  o  meamo  eacopo,  e  dando  execugSo  ao  diapoato  no  art.  46  da  lei  1245 
de  30  de  Dezembro  de  1910,  creou  o  Govemo  duaa  eacolaa  de  artea  e  offidoa  a  alumnoa 
do  aezo  maaculino,  tendo  aido  localizadaa  uma  na  cidade  do  Amparo  e  outra  na  cidade 
de  Jacarehy,  de  conformidade  com  o  regulamento  que  baixon  com  o  Decxeto  No. 
2118-A  de  28  de  Setembio  de  1911;  aquella  deatinada  a  f ormar  electridataa,  pintarea, 
carpinteiroa,  marceneiroa,  correeiroa,  ferreixoa  e  mecanicoe;  eata  deatinada  a  fotmar 
carpinteiroa,  marceneiroe,  teceldea  e  aegeiroa. 

Al^m  deana,  mantto  ainda  o  Govemo  curaoa  de  enaino  profiaaional  annercie  ao 
Inatituto  Diaciplinar  e  ao  Inatituto  Coneccional.  O  primelio,  eatabeleddo  na  capital 
do  Eatado,  de  accordo  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto  No.  1079  de  30 
de  Dezembro  de  1902,  funcciooa  com  grande  regularidade,  produz  indo  oa  melhona 
reaultadoB.  Foi  creado  para  o  fim  de  corrigir  e  regenemr  oe  menorea  delinquentea, 
vidoaoa  ou  abandonadoa,  incutindo-lhea  habitoa  de  trabalbo,  dando-lbea  ednca^fto, 
inatnic^  litteiaria  e  profiaaional.  Nainatrucgfto  profiaaional  6  miniatrado  de  pre- 
ferenda  o  enaino  agricola,  empregando-ae  oa  alumnoa  na  horticultuia,  na  floricultura, 
na  arboricultura,  na  pecuaria,  na  cria^fio  de  avea  domeaticaa  e  outroa  tiabalhoa 
congenerea.    Eziatem  ahi  aa  oflkinaa  neceaauriaa  para  o  enaino  daa  artea  e  oflftcioe. 

O  aegundo,  remodelado  de  accordo  com  o  regulamento  que  baixou  com  o  Decreto 
No.  2552  de  2  de  Mar9o  de  1915,  6  actualmente  estabelecido  na  cidade  de  Taubat^, 
tendo  por  fim  corrigir  pelo  trabalho  oa  individuos  nolle  intemadoe  depoia  de  con- 
demnadoB  como  vadioa  ou  capoeiraa. 

Ahi  tambem  se  miniatra  o  enaino  profiaaional,  eatando  j4  em  pr&tica  a  aec^So  cor- 
reepondente  d  agricultura. 

Dentre  oa  inatitutoa  de  enaino  profiaaional  do  Eatado,  deataca-ae,  pela  aua  impw- 
tancia,  a  Eacola  Agricola  Luiz  de  Queiroz,  projectada  pela  iniciativa  particular  do 
benemerito  pauliata  Dr.  Luiz  de  Souza  Queiroz,  que  doou  ao  Govemo  o  grande  terrene 
na  cidade  de  Piracicaba,  onde  so  erigiu  o  bello  edificio  que  U  ae  oatenta.  Inaugurada 
Bolemnemente  no  dia  14  de  Maio  de  1907,  eaaa  eacola  raagou  horizontee  novoa  ao  enaino 
profiaaional  agricola  entre  nda,  patenteando  aa  vantagena  do  methodo  experimental 
e  demonatrativo.  Oa  aeua  gabinetea  e  laboratorioa  de  pbyaica,  mineralogia,  geologia, 
chunica,  botanica,  agronomia,  zoologia,  entomologia,  zootechnia,  veterinaria;  a  aua 
fazenda  modelo  com  campoa  de  experienciaa  e  demonatrayOea,  calezal,  pomar,  hortaa, 
parquea  e  mattaa;  aa  auaa  oflicinaa  de  mecanica,  de  carpintaria;  auaa  galerias  de 
machinaa  e  motoree  agricolaa;  o  aeu  poato  meteorologico,  o  aeu  muaeu,  a  aua  bibliotheca, 
o  aeu  apiario;  todoa  eaaea  elementoa  de  iim  enaino  racional  e  pr&tico  t6m  aido  crite- 
rioaamente  aproveitadoe  patenteando  oa  admiraveia  reaultadoa  da  applica^fto  da 
adencia  &  induatria  agricola  e  paatoril. 

S^^uindo  a  meama  orienta^fto  aclentifica  appUcada  6  agricultura,  com  a  obaervancia 
doB  modemoa  methodoe,  funccionam  o  Inatituto  Agronomico  de  Campinaa,  onde  a 
cultura  technica  tern  o£ferecido  oa  maia  proveitoeoa  enainamentoa;  o  Horto  Tropical 
de  Ubatuba,  que  lentamente  ae  deaenvolve;  e  oa  doia  aprendizadoa  agricolaa  '*Joige 
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Tiblri^i"  e  ^'Bemaidlno  de  Campos"  que,  impropriamente  localisados  em  zonas  do 
littoral,  t^m  ji  manifestado  vantajoeos  resultados. 

Em  complemento  ao  ensino  instituido  nas  eecolaa,  cieou  o  Oovemo  do  Estado  o 
Enaino  Agricola  Ambulante,  que,  ministrado  pelos  inspectores  agricolas,  ha  cerca  de 
cinco  aonoB,  muito  tern  aproveitado  aos  pequenos  lavradoreB,  chacareiros  e  colonos, 
tendo  tambem  contribuido  para  o  desenvolvimento  do  cooperativiamo  e  mutualiflmo 
agricolas. 

Ao  lado  doB  inatitutos  creadoe  pelo  Oovemo,  a  iniciativa  particular,  cada  vez  mala 
levigorada  no  Eatado  de  S.  Paulo,  mant^m  outros  estabelecimentoa  de  ensino  profis- 
aional  dignos  de  nota,  como  o  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  OfEicios  de  S.  Paulo,  o  Lyceu  dos 
Padres  Salesianos,  o  Instituto  D.  Anna  Rosa,  o  Instituto  Escolastica  Rosa,  de  Santos, 

•  as  escolas  agricolas  munidpaes  de  Araras,  de  Campinas,  de  Lorena,  etc. 

Releva  notar  que,  em  alguns  desses  estabelecimentos,  occupando  o  primerio  logar 

•  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Officios  de  S.  Paulo,  o  enaino  dispensado  tem  consQguido  eeplen- 
didoB  resultadoB,  sahindo  de  suas  officinas  productos  que  empaielham,  em  perfeipfto, 
com  OS  dos  melhores  industriaes  extrangeiros. 

Para  deixar  menos  imperfeita  a  rapida  exposiyiu)  que  vimos  tragando,  cumpre 
eonaignar  tambem  (porque  exiatem  no  territorio  do  Estado),  as  duas  Escolas  de 
Aprendizes  Artifices  creadaa  pelo  Govemo  Federal. 

Tudo  isao  demonatra  o  esforyo  conjugado  da  ac^  do  Eatado  e  da  iniciativa  parti- 
cular, patenteando  a  convicp&o  de  que  o  enaino  profiaaional  6  uma  necessidade  reco- 
nhecida  e  proclamada. 

Mas  nSo  baata  o  que  eatd  feito. 

Aa  condigCea  do  aolo  pauliata,  as  auaa  riquezas  naturaes,  os  capitaes  que  procuram 
applicagHo,  em  aumma,  o  aurto  largo  do  admiravel  progreaso  do  Eatado  de  S.  Paulo, 
lequerem,  exigem  que  ae  formem  homena  capazea,  pela  aua  competencia  technica  e 
a  sua  cors^m  pritica,  de  fazer  da  terra  que  habitam  um  grande  centro  induatrial  com 
vida  propria,  concorrendo  na  lucta  mundial  pela  offerta  de  aeua  productos.  O 
cam  mho  seguro  para  isao  6  a  eacola  profiaaional,  de  onde  aair&o  operarios  aptos  para 
as  officinas  induatriaea  e  para  os  campos  da  lavoura,  e  mestres  de  obras  conhecedores 
dos  sous  mlateree,  capazea  de  tomar  a  direct  dos  aervipos  e  das  fabricas,  aem  que 
liaja  necesaidade  de  tomar  de  empreatimo  directoroe  europeus  para  todas  as  grandes 
industrias,  como  hoje  geralmente  ae  pratfca. 

Neste  memento  vem  i  luz  da  publicidade  um  formoso  livro  sob  este  titulo  sincero — 

•  *  Eduquemos ' ' — trabalho  cuidadoso  e  reflectido  do  Dr.  Arthur  Assis,  illuatrado  director 
do  Instituto  Escolastica  Rosa,  de  Santos.  Em  ponderado  capitulo  acerca  da  educa^ 
profissional  deparam-se  ideias  sans,  que  muito  alentam  aos  que  CQgitam  de  tal  as- 
sompto.    A  convic^fto  do  autor  transluz  nestas  justas  palavras: 

O  ensino  profissional  na  escola  impde-ae  por  todos  os  prindpios  e  notadamente  pelas 
ingentes  necessidades  da  vida  modema.  Vida  cua,  popula^  intensa,  concurrencia 
em  tudo.  poucos  centres  de  trabalho  ainda.  Sdiam  das  eacolaa  os  artistas,  e  estes 
irio  moaalisar  as  industrias.  A  produgfto  nadonal  extender-se-i,  e  a  vidia  ha  de 
banttear  por  certo,  embora  seja  a  populag&o  intensa;  *  *  *  as  officinas  e  as  culturas 
serfto  peneitos  abrigos  para  o  homem  trabstlhador  e  honesto.  Eis  o  resultado  econo- 
mico  aesse  problema  a  resolver. 

De  facto,  6  precise  crear  uma  mentalidade  praticamente  orientada,  que  poesa 
aostentar  por  si  a  industria  e  o  commerdo  do  paiz,  fazendo-lhe  a  vigilante  defesa 
economica  da  mesma  forma  que  na  terra  e  no  mar  o  exerdto  e  a  marinha  attentam  na 
defesa  nadonal. 

A  Allemanha  tfto  forte  pelo  seu  grande  poder  material.  ^  tambem  incontestavel- 
nente  uma  das  maiores  for^as  na  industria  e  no  commerdo  mundiaes,  porque,  em 
qnanto  diadplinava  os  sens  soldados  e  os  sous  marujos,  nfto  esqueceu  de  apparelhar 
esse  exerdto  de  engenheiros,  de  industriaes,  de  commerciantes,  que  tdm  penetrado 
•B  varies  pontes  do  planeta  em  conquista  da  preeminenda  nos  melhores  mercados. 

No  relatorio  com  que  Maurice  Roger  se  desempenhou  da  missfto  de  estudar  o  movi- 
■lento  do  ensino  technico  na  Inglaterra,  em  1908,  observou  que  as  causas  que  ahi 
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tornam  indispensavel  luna  organisa^fto  do  ensiiio  technico,  e&o,  guardadas  as  propor- 
9de6,  as  mesmaB  doe  outros  paizes.  Como  por  toda  a  parte,  6  a  aspereza  da  concur- 
rencia  que  ahi  Lmp5e  a  necessidade  da  utilizag&o  de  todas  as  for^as  productoras,  occu- 
pando  o  primeiro  logar,  a  preparac&o  da  m&o  de  obra.  O  que  nos  ultiinoe  tempos  tern 
concorrido  para  tomar  mais  insistente  a  necessidade  da  educa^ilo  profissional  dos 
adultos,  6  que  essa  educagflo  Ihes  6  fornecida  geralmente  nos  outros  paizes,  e,  denize 
estes,  o  que  tern  sabido  dar  melhor  organisa^So  a  esse  ensino,  6  a  AllemaDha,  que 
desde  longo  tempo  vem  comprehendendo  que  a  existencia  de  um  pessoal  consciente 
das  exigencias  de  seu  officio,  prompto  a  se  adaptar  ao  gosto  do  publico,  de  todos  os 
publicoe,  formado  de  operarios  completes  e  de  empregados  methodicamente  exerdta- 
dos,  assegura  ao  paiz,  que  o  possue,  uma  real  supericnridade. 

Ora,  o  que  se  d&  na  Inglaterra,  verifica-se  tambem  nos  demais  paizes.  Quer  obeer- 
vadas  as  cousas  pela  sua  face  interna — a  necessidade  de  formar  artistas  e  operarios  ptta 
a  industria  indispensavel  ao  consume  do  povo — quer  obeervadaa  pelo  lado  extemo— 
a  necessidade  de  armar  de  competencia  o  pacifico  exercito  para  a  grande  concuirencia 
industrial  e  commercial  do  mundo — o  ensino  profissional  ^  uma  institui^So  que  se 
impOe  soberanamente  como  pujante  aJavanca  do  progreseo  das  na^Oes. 

Cada  na^fto,  prosperando  dentro  na  esphera  da  sua  actividade,  e  as  na^des  ameii- 
canas  em  frente  das  na^des  europcas,  todas  movidas  pelo  esfor^  de  uma  colossal 
concurrencia,  produziiiU)  a  harmonia  geral  por  intermedio  da  industria  e  do  commerdo, 
que  suavisarfto  o  embate  dos  interesses  equilibrando  as  necessldades  dos  productores 
e  dos  consumidores. 

Na  America,  os  Estados  Unidos  constituem  a  melhor  escola  para  os  demais  paizes 
deste  continente;  e  ag<5ra  que  um  Congresso  Pan  Americano  encara  com  sinceridade 
o  estudo  das  questOes  mais  vitaes,  procurando  em  sympathia  fraternal,  revigorar  os 
factores  do  progresso  neste  novo  mundo,  6  propicio  o  memento  para  propor  que  as 
escolas  profisslonaes  se  multipliquem  lan9ando  as  bases  firmes  da  construcy&o  tedmica 
em  todo  o  teiritorio  americano. 

Para  esse  resultado,  julgamos  que  as  varias  escolas  devem  approximar-se  umas  das 
outras,  por  meio  da  permuta  annual  de  um  certo  numero  de  professores  e  alumnos. 

Este  systema  escolar  de  permuta,  que  6  j&  uma  conquista  no  tocante  aos  cuibob  dos 
estudos  superiores,  mais  se  impOe  tratando-se  de  estudos  praticoe  profiaaionaes,  em 
virtude  da  variedade  de  meios,  das  condi^Oes  da  terra,  do  cllma,  do  caracter  e  dos 
costumes  dos  diversos  paizes,  principalmente  no  que  respeita  ao  desenvolvimento  da 
industria  agricola  e  pastorii. 

Visando  o  interesse  conunum  das  na^Ges  reunidas,  6  essa  a  ideia  que  temos  a  honra 
de  propor  ao  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pftn-Americano. 


ORGANIZAaON  Y  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO  SISTB. 
MATICO  DE  ESTUDUNTES  T  PROFESORES  ENTRE  LAS  UNIVERSIDA. 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  RECONOCIMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TfiCNICOS  Y  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTTTUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPtBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  DOMINGO  AMUNATEGUI  SOLAR, 

Rector  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile, 

No  necesito  asegurar  que,  defik-iendo  al  honroso  encargo  que  me  ha  sidocon  fiado, 
habrla  sentido  especial  satisfacci6n  en  cumplirlo,  y  en  asistir  al  Congreso,  a  fin  de  leer 
mi  trabajo  personalmente.  Por  desgrada,  los  deberes  del  rectoxado  me  impiden 
hacerlo. 
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Me  limitary,  en  consecuenda,  a  remitir  un  memoi&ndum  sobre  el  interesante  tema 
pxopueBto. 

Acerca  del  primer  punto,  debo  advertir  que  no  poseo  los  conodmientos  y  datoe 
necesarioe  Bobre  las  dem^  Repdblicas  hiBpano-americanas,  y  que,  por  tanto,  86I0 
puedo  leferinne  a  mi  propio  paia. 

Juzgo  en  condenda  que  los  estudiantes  anglo-americanos  no  obtendrlan  provedio 
alguno  apredable  en  el  caso  de  intentunpir  sub  estudioe  en  las  univenddadeB  de  su 
propio  pais  para  continuarlos  en  la  de  Chile.  Es  necesario  abandonar  la  idea  de  un 
csmbio  de  alumnos  entre  los  de  ntie^tra  utuvetsidad  y  los  de  las  univenddades  ameii* 
canas. 

En  mi  sentir,  los  estudiantes  cbilenos  son  loe  dnicos  que  alcansarfan  gran  ventaja  en 
perf ecdonar  bus  conodmientos  en  loe  institutos  y  universidades  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Creo  que  los  j6venes  diilenos  podrian  estudiar  en  los  Estados  Unidos  con  mucfao 
provecho  agronomfa,  arquitectura,  pedagogia,  institudoneB  polfticas  y  las  ramas  de 
ingenierfa  que  a  continuad6n  se  enumeran:  lerrocaniles,  electriddad,  hidr&ulica, 
minerla,  obras  portuarlas,  puentes  y  calzadas,  e  industrias  fabriles. 

T  tal  ha  sido  unilormemente  la  opini6n  de  nuestros  Gobiemos.  Desde  hace  muchos 
afios  se  han  consignado  en  el  presupuesto  de  la  Nadon  partidas  espedales  para 
mimtener  en  las  univereidades  americanas  a  numerosos  jdvenes  que  deblan  estudiar 
algnnan  de  las  mencionadas  asignaturas. 

En  el  actual  presupuesto  esas  partidas  han  ddo  suprimidas  a  causa  de  la  dlffdl 
situad6n  por  que  atravieea  nuestro  Erario;  pero  Ber&n  restableddas  tan  pronto  como 
mejore  la  hadenda  piiblica. 

Para  hablar  con  franquesa,  la  raB6n  prindpal  que  nos  ha  impedido  enviar  mayor 
nllmero  de  ]6venes  ha  sido  la  carestfa  de  la  vida  que  se  nota  en  Estados  Unidos. 

Con  relacidn  al  camblo  de  profesoreB,  debo  asimismo  manifestar  que,  segtin  mi 
opini6n,  nuestros  univeraitarios  tendrfan  que  limltar  bub  lecdones  a  una  esfera  muy 
estrecha  si  hubieran  de  ejercer  su  magisterio  en  las  univerBidades  anglo-americanas, 
y  que,  por  la  iuTersa,  los  universitarios  norteamericanos,  en  general,  estarfan  pre- 
parados  pata  enseflar  a  nuestros  alumnos  un  gran  ntimero  de  materias  interesantes  en 
todos  los  ramos  del  saber. 

Asf  tambi^n  lo  han  comprendido  los  gobemantes  de  Chile  cuando  han  solidtado  el 
concuiso  de  hombres  eminentes  de  Estados  Unidos,  como  Mr.  Howe,  por  ejemj>lo,  a 
fin  de  que  den  conferencias  en  esta  untvetsidad. 

En  tal  sentido,  tampoco  puede  haber  cambio  de  maestros  entre  uno  y  otro  pais. 

Acerca  del  segundo  punto,  0  sea,  la  formaci6n  de  un  plan  para  obtener  el  canje  de 
tftuios  y  grades  entre  las  univerndades  del  Continente  americano,  tengo  el  oigullo  de 
expresar  que  la  politica  del  Gobiemo  y  Univenidad  de  Chile  ha  sido  sumamente 
generosa  y  liberal. 

Entre  mi  pais  y  las  Reptiblicas  de  Ecuador  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Bnttdl,  se 
han  celebrado  con  tal  objeto  tiatados  espedales,  que  acompafio  en  copia. 

Adem^,  el  Gobiemo  de  Chile,  con  fecha  17  de  junio  de  1900,  ha  ratificado  la  con- 
venddn  que  celebr6  en  la  dudad  de  Mexico  la  Segunda  Conferenda  Intemadonal 
Americana,  sobre  la  misma  materia,  a  28  de  enero  de  1902,  firmada  en  este  tiltimo  di^, 
entre  otros  paises,  por  los  Estados  Unidos  de  AmMca. 

Acompafio  una  copia  del  documento  aludido,  y  no  necesito  agregar  que  seriH  muy 
satisfactorio  para  la  Univenidad  de  Chile,  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
ratificara  esta  Convenci6n. 

La  cordialidad  y  fratemidad  de  las  univenddades  americanas  entre  si  contribuirian 
A  hacer  desaparecer  prejuidos  y  a  estrechar  con  soUdez  las  reladonee  que  deben  unir 
a  todos  los  paises  de  un  mismo  Continente. 

Antes  de  terminar,  me  atrevo  a  insistir  en  una  idea  que  juzgo  de  gran  importancia 
prftctica,  y  que,  a  pesar  de  haber  sido  calurosamente  apoyada  ante  todas  las  univend- 
dades de  AmMca,  atin  no  ha  podido  reaUzarse. 
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Se  trata  de  la  celebraci6n  de  congresos  unlveraitarios  peri6dicos  en  las  capitalet 
de  America,  a  loe  cualee  debeHan  concuirir  representantes  de  todas  nuestzaa 
imiveiBidades. 

Eatos  congresos  establecerfan,  a  no  dudarlo,  una  comunicaci6n  intelectual  poderosa 
entre  las  naciones  americanaa;  y  tengo  la  fntima  penua8i6n  de  que,  si  el  Segundo 
Congreso  Cientffico  Pan-Americano,  que  va  a  reunirse  en  Wellington  en  el  pr6ximo 
mes  de  onero,  apoya  la  idea,  ella  serd  una  realidad  antes  de  mucho  tiempo. 

CoKVBNios  Entbb  Chilb  t  bl  Kcuadob  Sobbb  Rbconogimibnto  db  TiruLoa 
Pbofbsionalbs,  Cblbbbado  bn  9  DB  Abril  db  1897. 

Por  cuanto  entre  las  Reptiblicas  de  Chile  y  Ecuador  se  negoci6,  concluy6  y  fimi6 
el  9  de  abril  de  1897,  por  medio  de  plenipotenciarios  competentemente  autorizadoe, 
un  convenio  sobre  reconocimiento  de  titulos  profesionales,  cuyo  tenor  literal  es  como 
ague: 

coi^BKioa. 

En  la  ciudad  de  Quito,  a  loe  nueve  dfas  del  mes  de  abril  de  mil  ochodentoe  noventa 
y  siete,  el  Excelentlsimo  Sefior  Miniatro  de  Relaciones  Exteriorea  del  Ecuador, 
Dr.  Don  Beliaario  Alb&n  Mestanza,  y  el  Excelentlsimo  Sefior  Enviad6  Extiaordinario 
y  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Chile,  Don  Beltr&n  Mathieu,  con  el  objeto  de  estrechar 
loB  lasos  de  leal  amistad  que  felizmente  existen  entre  las  doe  Repdblicas,  han  cele- 
brado,  debidamente  autorizados  por  sua  reepectivos  Qobiemos,  el  siguiente  convenio: 

AjtrfcuLO  1.  Los  abogados,  medicos,  cirujanos,  farmac^uticos,  ingenieros  y  agii- 
mensores  recibidos  en  los  tribunalee  de  justida,  univenidades,  y  otras  corporaciones 
cientificas  de  Chile,  ser&n  admitidos  al  libre  ejercicio  de  su  profesidn  en  el  tenitoiio 
de  la  Repdblica  del  £k;uador;  y  respectivamente,  los  que  hayan  obtenido  eeoe  tftulos 
en  el  Ecuador,  podr&n  hacerlos  valer  en  Chile,  sin  otro  requisite  que  el  de  comprobar 
la  autenticidad  del  tftulo  y  la  identidad  de  la  persona. 

Abt.  2.  La  autenticidad  del  titulo  se  hard  constar  mediante  la  legalizaci6n  realizada 
en  la  forma  de  estilo;  y  la  identidad  de  la  persona  se  comprobari  con  un  certificado 
que  expida  la  legaci6n  o,  si  no  la  hubiere,  el  consulado  del  pals  cuyas  autoridades 
expidieron  el  expresado  titulo. 

Abt.  3.  Llenadas  estas  formalidades,  se  concederi  al  interesado  la  autorizaci6n 
correspondiente  para  el  ejercicio  de  su  profesidn  por  las  corporaciones  o  funcionarios 
p(!iblicos  a  quienes  las  leyes  de  cada  pals  sefialen  la  facultad  de  expedir  los  titulos 
reepectivos . 

Art.  4.  Este  convenio  comenzard  a  regir  desde  el  dla  del  canje  de  las  ratificaciones, 
y  su  duraci6n  ser&  indefinida  hasta  que  sea  abrogado  por  consentimiento  mutuo  de 
las  dos  Partes  Contratantes,  o  hasta  que  alguna  de  ellas  exprese  a  la  otra,  con  doce 
meses  de  anticipacidn,  el  prop^wito  de  que  cesen  sus  efectos. 

Art.  5.  El  presente  Convenio  ser4  ratificado,  y  las  ratificaciones  ser&n  canjeadaa 
en  Quito  o  en  Santiago,  tan  pronto  como  sea  posible. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual  el  Excelentlsimo  Sefior  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador  y  el  Excelentlsimo  Sefior  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipoten- 
ciario de  Chile,  han  firmado  y  sellado  por  duplicado  este  Convenio. 

(l.  s.)  B.  Alb  An  Mbstanza. 

B.  Mathibu. 

Y  por  cuanto  el  convenio  preinserto  ha  sido  ratificado  por  ml,  previa  aprobaci6n 
del  Congreso  Nacional,  y  las  respectivas  ratificaciones  han  sido  canjeadas  en  la  ciudad 
de  Quito  el  27  de  abril  proximo  pasado  por  los  Sres.  don  Beltrdn  Mathieu,  Enviado 
Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Chile  en  Ecuador,  y  Don  Jos6  Peralta, 
Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del  Ecuador,  plenipotenciarios  nombrados  al  efecto 
por  los  respectivos  Gobiemos. 
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Pot  tanto,  en  virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  la  parte  ndmero  19  del  artfculo 
73  de  la  ConBtituci6ii  PoUtica  del  Estado,  promtilgiiese  y  ll^vese  a  efecto  en  todas  bub 
partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Santiago,  27  de  Septiembre  de  1899. 

Fedbrico  Ebrazuriz. 
R.  Ebrazuriz  Urmeneta. 

Pedro  Montt,  Presidente  dela  Repdblica  de  Chile. 

Por  cuanto  entre  las  Reptiblicas  de  Chile  y  la  del  Ecuador  se  concluy6  y  firm6  en 
Quito  el  16  de  agosto  de  1902,  por  medio  de  plenipotenciarios  autorizadoB  al  efecto, 
una  convenci6n  que  amplla  las  estipulaciones  del  tratado  sobre  mutuo  reconocimiento 
de  tftulos  profesionales  celebrado  entre  Chile  y  Ecuador  el  9  de  abril  de  1897,  Con- 
venci6n  cuyo  texto  es  el  siguiente: 

A  16  de  agosto  de  1902,  reunidos  en  Quito  los  ExcelentisimoB  Sres.  Dr.  Alfredo 
Baquerizo  Moreno,  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del  Ecuador  y  Galo  Irarr&zabal 
Zafiartu,  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Chile,  y  animados 
ambos  del  comdn  prop6Bito  de  estrechar  mis  adn  los  vfnculos  de  simpatfa  y  leal 
amistad  que  unen  a  sub  respectivos  paises,  han  convenido  en  ampliar  las  estipula- 
ciones del  tratado  sobre  mutuo  reconocimiento  de  tftulos  profesionales  celebrado  entre 
Chile  y  Ecuador  el  9  de  abril  de  1897. 

Por  tanto,  y  debidamente  autorizados  i>or  sus  respectivos  Gobiemos,  han  celebrado 
la  siguiente  convenci6n: 

ArtIculo  1.  Serdn  v^dos  en  Chile  los  exdmenes  rendidos  y  los  grades  que  se 
obtengan  legalmente  en  los  colegios,  universidades  o  corporaciones  cientfficas  del 
Ecuador;  asf  como  ser&n  tambien  v&lidos  en  el  Ecuador  los  ex&menes  rendidos  y  los 
grades  que  se  obtengan  de  igual  mode  en  Chile. 

Art.  2.  En  <;on8ecuencia,  los  alumnos  de  dichos  colegios,  universidades  o  corpo- 
raciones no  estar&n  sujetos  a  mds  requisitos  que  los  de  comprobar  la  identidad  personal 
del  interesado  y  la  autenticidad  de  los  documentos  correspondientes. 

Art.  3.  La  identidad  deber&  comprobarse  por  un  certificado  expedido  por  la 
legaci6n,  o  en  su  falta,  por  un  consulado  de  la  Reptiblica  cuyas  autoridades  expidieren 
los  documentos,  y  la  autenticidad  de  ^stos  en  la  forma  acostumbrada. 

Art.  4.  El  canje  de  las  ratificaciones  de  esta  convenci6n  se  hard  en  Quito,  o  en  San- 
tiago de  Chile  a  la  brevedad  posible;  y  canjeadas  dichas  ratificaciones,  su  vigencia 
8er&  indefinida  salvo,  siempre,  el  derecho  de  cualquiera  de  las  partes  para  notificar  a 
la  otra,  con  un  afio  de  anticipaci6n,  su  voluntad  de  que  termine. 

En  fe  de  lo  coal  el  Excelentisimo  Sefior  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador  y  el  Excelentisimo  Sefior  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Flenipoten- 
dario  de  Chile  han  firmado  y  sellado,  por  duplicado,  este  convenio. 

(Firmado.)  A.  Baquerizo  M.  (L.  S.). 

G.  Irarrazabal  Z.  (L.  S.). 

Y  por  cuanto  la  convencidn  preinserta  ha  side  ratificada  por  ml,  previa  la  aprobaci6n 
del  Congreso  Nacional,  y  las  respectivas  ratificaciones  se  han  canjeado  en  esta  capital 
el  dla  14  de  enero  del  afLo  en  curso: 

Por  tanto,  en  use  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  la  parte  19  del  artfculo  73  de  la 
'ConstLtuci6n  Polftica  del  Estado,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  Ueve  a  efecto 
en  todas  sus  partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Dada  en  la  sala  de  mi  despacho  en  Santiago  a  treinta  dias  del  mes  de  Mayo  de  mil 
novecientos  nueve. 

(Firmado.)  Pedro  Montt. 

Rafael  Balmaceda 
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TRATADO  80BRB  CANJS  DB  TfTULOB  T  QRADOB. 

Gonvenci6n  sobre  ejercicio  de  profedoneB  liberalee  celebrada  entre  Chile  y  los 
Estados  UnidoB  del  Brasil  el  4  de  mayo  de  1897. 

Federlco  Err&zuiiz,  Preaidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile. 

Por  cuanto  entre  las  RepdblicaB  de  Chile  y  de  loe  Estadoe  UnidoB  del  BrasQ,  ae 
n^goci6  coiicluy6  y  finn6  el  4  de  mayo  de  1897,  por  medio  de  plempotenciarioe  com- 
petentemente  autorizadoB  al  efecto,  una  Convenci6n  sobre  el  ejercicio  de  profeaioneB 
liberales,  cuyo  tenor  es  a  la  letra  como  sigue: 

£1  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile  y  el  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  del  Brasil,  habiendo  acordado  celebrar  una  convenci6n  sobre  el 
ejercicio  de  las  profesiones  liberales,  nombraron  para  ese  fin  bus  plenipotendfliios,  a 
saber: 

El  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Chile,  a  don  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez,  Enviado 
Extraordinario  y  Mimstro  Plenipotenciario  de  la  misma  en  el  BtaaU; 

El  Preaidente  de  la  Reptiblica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Brasil,  al  General  de 
Brigada  don  Dioniaio  EvanjeUsta  de  Castro  Cerqueira,  Ifinlstro  de  Estado  de  Rela- 
clones  Exteriores. 

Los  cualea,  despues  de  canjear  sus  plenos  poderes,  que  hallaron  en  buena  y  debida 
forma,  convinieron  en  lo  siguiente: 

ArtIculo  1.  Los  ciudadanos  de  cualquiera  de  las  dos  Reptiblicas  cdntratantes 
podr4n  ejercer  libremente  en  el  territorio  de  la  otra,  la  profe6i6n  para  la  cnai  esta- 
viesen  habilitados  por  diploma  o  tftulo  expedido  por  la  autoridad  nacional  compe- 
tente,  siempre  que  para  ese  ejercicio  no  sea  exigida  por  la  ley  la  calidad  de  dudadano 
chileno  o  brasilero. 

Los  certificados  de  estudlos  preparatories  o  superiores  en  cualquiera  de  loe  doe 
paises,  expedidos  en  favor  de  nacionales  de  uno  de  ellos,  producirdn  en  el  otro  loe 
mismos  efectos  que  les  atrlbuyere  la  ley  de  la  Reptiblica  de  donde  emanen. 

Art.  2.  El  diploma  o  certificado  autenticado  y  el  certificado  de  identidad  de  per- 
Bona  pasado  por  el  agente  diplomitico  o  consular  de  la  naci6n  que  hubiere  expedido 
el  diploma  o  certificado,  producir^  los  efectos  pactados  en  la  presente  ConvencitSn, 
despu^s  de  registrados  en  el  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  que  daril  conoci- 
miento  del  registro  al  ministerio  o  repartici6n  a  que  interesare  el  ejercicio  de  la  pro- 
fe6i6n. 

Art.  3.  La  presente  Convenci6n  r^gir&  por  tiempo  indeterminado,  cesando  un  alio 
despu^  que  una  de  las  Altas  Partes  Contratantes  la  hubiese  denunciado  a  la  otra. 

Ser&  ratificada  y  las  ratificaciones  canjeadas  en  Rfo  Janeiro,  despu^  de  aprobadas 
por  los  Congresos  de  las  dos  Altas  Partes  Contratantes. 

En  testimonio  de  los  que  los  respecttvos  PlenipotenciarioB  firmaron  y  seUaron  la 
preBente  Convenci6n. 

Hecha  en  la  ciudad  de  Rio  Janeiro,  a  los  cuatro  dias  del  mes  de  mayo  de  1897. 

[l.  8.]  JoAQuiN  Walkbr  Maritnbz. 

DioNisio  E.  DB  Castro  Cbrqubira. 

Y  por  cuanto  la  convenci6n  ha  sido  ratificada  por  mf ,  previa  la  aprobacidn  del  Con- 
greso  Nacional,  y  las  respectlvas  ratificaciones  se  han  canjeado  en  la  ciudad  de  Rfo 
Janeiro  el  dfa  13  de  setiembre  del  presente  afio,  por  los  plenlpotenciarios  nombrados 
al  efecto  por  los  Gobiemos  de  Chile  y  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Brasil;  por  tsnto,  en 
virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  el  artfculo  73,  parte  19  de  la  conBtituci6n  poll- 
tica,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  lleve  a  efecto  en  todas  sus  partes  como  ley 
de  la  Reptiblica. 

Dada  en  la  sala  de  mi  despacho,  a  31  del  mes  de  diciembre  de  1898. 

Federico  ErrXzuriz  E. 
V.  Blanco  V. 
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Pedro  Montt,  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile. 

For  cuanto  entre  la  Bepdblica  de  Chile,  Aigentiaa,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica» 
Reptlblica  Dominicana,  Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Estados  Unidoe  de  America,  Gnate- 
mala,  Haiti,  Hondunu,  M^co,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Perd  y  Uruguay,  86  concluy6 
y  fiim6  en  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  el  28  de  Enero  de  1902,  por  medio  de  PleDipotenciarios 
oompetentemente  autorizados,  una  Convenddn  cuyo  texto  dice  como  sigue: 

ARTfciTLo  1.  Lo8  dudadanos  de  cualquiera  de  las  Bet>6blicaB  que  suscriben  la  pre- 
eente  Convenddn,  podhbn  ejercer  libivmente  en  el  territorb  de  las  otras  la  profesi6n 
para  la  cual  estuvieren  habilitados  con  un  diploma  o  tf tulo  expedido  por  la  autoridad 
competente  en  cada  uno  de  los  paises  signatarios;  con  tal  que  dicho  diploma  o  titulo 
cumpla  con  los  requisites  establecidos  en  los  artfculos  4  y  5,  siempre  que  la  ley  del 
pais  en  que  va  a  ejercerae  la  profeBi6ii  no  exija  para  su  ejerdcio  la  calidad  de  ciudadano. 

Los  certificados  de  estudios  preparatories  o  superioies,  expedidoe  en  cualquiera  de 
los  pafses  que  celebran  esta  convenci6n,  en  favor  de  nacionales  de  uno  de  ellos,  pro- 
ducir^  en  todos  los  palaes  contratantes  los  miamos  efectos  que  les  atiibuyere  la  ley 
de  las  Bepdblicas  de  donde  emanen,  siempre  que  haya  redproddad  y  no  resulten 
ventajas  superiores  a  las  reconocidas  por  la  legislacidn  del  pais  en  que  se  quieia  hacer 
nso  de  esos  certificados. 

Abt.  2.  Por  lo  que  respecta  a  los  tf  tulos  prolesionales  procedentes  de  los  colegios  o 
nnivesBidades  de  cada  Estado,  Teiritorio  y  Distrito  de  Columbia  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
de  America,  en  vista  de  que  esas  instituciones  no  se  hallan  bajo  el  patronato  del 
Gobiemo  Federal,  ni  en  mudios  cases  del  de  los  Gobiemos  de  los  Estados,  s61o  se 
reconocer&n  i>or  los  paises  signatarios  los  titulos  o  diplomas  expedidos  por  los  colegios- 
o  univenddades  de  los  Estados  cuya  legiBlaci6n  oireciere  redproddad  y  que  hubieren 
aido  expedidoe  sQgl&n  las  condidones  prescritas  en  el  articulo  5  de  esta  convenci6n. 

Abt.  S.  Cada  una  de  las  partes  Contratantes  se  reeerva,  sin  embaigo,  el  deredio  de 
exigir  a  los  dudadanos  de  las  otras,  que  presenten  diplomas  o  tftulos  de  mMico  o  de 
cualqulBra  ote  prafosldn  relacionada  con  la  cirugfa  y  la  medicina,  induydndose 
tambidn  la  de  farmlic^tico,  que  se  acmietan  a  un  previo  examen  general  sobre  los 
ramos  de  la  profesi6n  que  acredita  el  diploma  o  tltolo  respective,  en  la  forma  que 
cada  Gobismo  determiAe/ 

Abt.  4.  Cada  una  de  las  Altas  Partes  Contratantes  pondr&  en  conocimiento  de  tas 
otras,  cuiles  msn  sus  utiversidades  o  cuerpos  docentes,  cuyos  tftulos  o  diplomas  deban 
oer  aceptadoB  por  los  demis,  como  v^idos,  para  el  ejercido  de  las  profesioncs  de  que 
trata  esta  convenddn. 

"'^^BturTo  qu^'  respect  a  la  observancia  de  la  disposicifin  anterior  por  parte  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  AmMca,  eliye^tamento  tie  fisiado  de  este  pais  pondr&  en  cono- 
cimiento de  las  otras  Kep^^icas  si^tajnas,  todos  los  actos  ]l0g:ialativo6  de  l,os  respecti- 
Tos  ^tados  de  los  J^tados  Unidos  referentes  al  reconocimiento  de  los  t(tulos  o  diplo- 
mas de  los  dem^  pafses  firmantes,  y  tra8ihitir&  a  los  distintos  Estados  de  los  l^iados 
Unidos,  cuya  l^gislacidn  o^redese  redproddad,  hs  informaciones  que  reciba,  dando 
a  conocer  los  tftulos  y  diplomas  de  los  respectivos  cuerpos  docentes  o  universidades 
de  las  otras  Reptiblicas  que  ^tas  recomendaren  como  vilidas. 

Las  dem^  Partes  Contratantes  reconocer^  los  tftulos  y  diplomas  de  las  Universi- 
dades 4«  los  Estados,  territorios  y  del  Distrito  de  Columbia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  que 
cada  una  de  ellas  eligiere. 

^0  obstante  esta  d]sposid6n,  aquellas  insUtuciones  docentes  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
que  no  fueran  reconocidas  por  las  dem^  Reptiblicas  signatarias  y  que  se  considerasen 
am  titulos  suficientes  para  serlo,  podWm  solicitar  el  reconocimiento  de  sus  diplomas 
profesionales  ante  los  Gobiemos  respectivos,  mediante  una  8oUdtu4  aoompafiada  de 
los  justificativos  correspondientes,  los  que  serin  calificados  por  la  autoridad  compe- 
tente de  cada  uno  de  los  pafses  contratantes. 
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Abt.  6.  El  diploma,  tftuloeocertificadosdeestudiosprepnatoricsy  Ba])eEioi^ 
mente  autenticadofl,  y  el  certificfldo  de  identidad  de  penona  ezpedido  por  el  reqiectivo 
agente  dlplom&tico  o  coiunilar,  acreditado  en  la  nacida  que  hubieie  otoigado  cualquiera 
de  eeos  documentoe,  produciiin  los  efectos  pactadoe  en  la  preeente  Convencidn,  deapu^B 
que  hayan  sido  registrados  en  el  Ministerio  de  Relacionefi  Extenores  del  pais  en  que  se 
desea  ejeicer  la  profeaidn;  debiendo  dicho  Departamento  de  EaUdo  poner  este  trimite 
en  conocimiento  de  la  Cancilleila  del  pais  de  donde  el  tftulo  emana. 

Art.  6.  La  preoente  convencidn  no  altora  en  manera  algona  loa  tratadoe  que  las 
AltaB  Partaa  Contratantee  tengan  actualmente  en  vigor  y  ofrescan  mayoreB  franquiciafl. 

Art.  7.  La  preeeDte  convenci6n  regiri  por  tiempo  indetenninado,  pudiendo  cual- 
quiera  de  las  Alias  Partes  Contratantes  hacerla  ceear,  por  k>  qne  a  ella  respecta,  nn  alio 
despn^  de  haberla  formalmente  denundado  a  las  otras. 

No  ser&  indispensable  para  la  vigilancia  de  este  convencldn  sa  ratificacidn  simnl- 
ttoea  por  todas  las  nacionee  signatarias. 

La  que  lo  apruebe  lo  comunicar6  a  las  demis  por  la  via  diplomitica,  y  este  proce- 
dimiento  har6  las  voces  de  canje. 

En  fe  de  lo  cual,  los  plenipotenciarios  y  Delegados  finnan  la  preeente  Convencidn  y 
ponen  en  ella  el  sello  de  la  Segunda  Conferencia  Intemacional  Americana. 

Hecho  en  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  el  dia  28  de  enero  de  mil  novecientos  doe,  en  tres 
ejemplares  escritos  en  castellano,  ixigl^  y  franco,  respectivamente,  los  cuales  se  de- 
positardn  en  la  Secretarfa  de  Relaciones  Extenores  del  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
MexicanoB,  a  fin  de  que  de  eUos  se  saqueQ  copias  certificadas  para  enviadas  por  la  via 
diplom&tica  a  cada  uno  de  los  Estados  signatarios. 

Y  por  cuanto  la  Convenci6n  preinserta  ha  sido  ratificada,  jMrevia  la  aprobaddn  del 
Coogreso  Nacional  y  las  respectivas  ratificacianes  ban  «do  depositadas  en  la  Canci- 
llerla  de  Mexico. 

Por  tanto,  en  virtud  de  la  facultad  que  me  confiere  el  articuk)  82,  parte  19  de  la 
Constitucidn  P61itica  del  EsUdo,  dispongo  y  mando  que  se  cumpla  y  Ueve  a  efecto  en 
todas  BUS  partes  como  ley  de  la  Repdblica. 

Dada  en  la  Sala  de  mi  DeBpacho,  en  Santiago,  a  diedsiete  de  junio  de  mil  novedentos 
nueve. 

FbDBO  ICOMTT. 

AousTiN  EnwARDe. 

UNITSRaiDADBS  SZTRAMJBRAS  RB0ONO0n>A8  FOB  hk  PR  OBILR  PARA  LOS  RVB09O8  DB 
LA  0OLA0I6n  DB  ORAIKMI. 

Los  diplomas  de  bachiller  y  de  licendado  o  doctor  expedidos  por  cualquiera  Univer- 
flidad  extranjera  acreditada,  sirven  para  comprobar  que  el  candidate  ha  hecho  estu- 
dios  y  obtenldo  apn>baci6n  en  los  ramos  que,  segtin  los  estatutos  de  la  misma  univerei- 
dad  extranjera,  se  necesiten  para  conferir  dichos  diplomas. 

Los  individuos  que  solicitaren  grados  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  y  preeentaren 
tftuloB  de  licenciados  expedidos  por  univeraidades  extranjeras  cuyas  facultades 
hubieren  sido  reconocidas,  est&n  exentos  de  presentar  tftulos  de  bachilleres  y  certifi- 
cados  de  ex&menes  parcistles;  pero  en  todo  caso  quedan  obligados  a  rendir  las  pruebas 
finales. 

Los  que  soliciten  el  grade  de  licenciado  en  la  Facultad  de  Leyes,  aunque  presenten 
tftulos  de  facultades  universitarias  reconocidas,  est^  obligados  a  rendir  examen  de 
los  c6digos  chilenos  y  de  pr^tica  forense.    (Decreto  de  11  de  septiembre  de  1866.) 

Estdn  reconocidas  para  la  colacidn  de  grados  las  universidades  siguientos: 

En  la  Facultad  de  Leyes  y  Ciencias  Polfticas:  Las  iiniveraidades  espafiolas,  Decreto 
de  18  de  enero  de  1848;  lade  Quito,  decreto  de  1  de  abril  de  1862,  la  Acaderaiade  Estudios 
de  Guatemala,  decreto  de  23  de  abril  de  1866. 

En  la  Facultad  de  Medicina  y  Farmacia:  Las  Universidades  de  Stokolmo,  Copen- 
hague,  Edimburgo,  Viena,  Berlin,  Francia,  Padua,  Pavia,  Bolonia,  decreto  de  18  de 
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€9iQro  de  1848;  U  de  Bruselafi,  decreto  de  9  de  octubre  de  1856;  la  de  Gieaseii,  decreto 
de  13  de  noviembre  de  1856;  la  de  Harvard,  decreto  de  15  de  noviembre  de  1856;  la 
de  Sael,  decreto  de  20  de  marzo  de  1857;  las  de  Hambtugo  en  el  Hesse  Electoral  y  de 
Wirzbui^go  en  Baviera,  decreto  de  28  de  noviembre  de  1864,  la  Facultad  de  Medicina 
en  la  Univeraidad  de  Luna,  decreto  de  19  de  noviembre  de  1867;  la  de  Dublin, 
decreto  de  18  de  mayo  de  1868;  la  de  Erlangen,  decreto  de  26  de  noviembre  de  1868; 
la  de  Munich,  decreto  de  7  de  abril  de  1870;  las  de  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Santiago,  Sevilla,  Valencia  y  VaUadolid,  acuerdo  de  30  de  junio  de  1884;  el  Colegio 
de  M^cos  Cirujanos  del  Departamento  de  Medicina  del  Colegio  de  Columbia  en 
Nueva  York,  el  Colegio  de  Yale  en  New  Haven  y  la  Univeraidad  de  Pensylvania 
en  Filadelfia,  acuerdo  de  24  de  noviembre  de  1884;  la  de  Melbourne,  acuerdo  de  18 
de  Marzo  de  1887. 

£n  la  de  Ciendaa  Fisicas  y  Matem&ticas:  La  Escuela  Polit^cnica  de  Caaeel,  decreto 
de  6  de  diciembre  de  1858. 

UNIVBBSIDADBS   EN   GENERAL. 

La  UniverBidad  de  Gante,  decreto  de  6  de  abril  de  1864;  la  de  San  Sim6n  de  Cocha- 
bamba,  decreto  de  7  de  abrU  de  1865;  todas  las  de  Italia,  decreto  de  14  de  mayo  de 
1868;  la  de  Londree,  acuerdo  de  15  de  marzo  de  1886. 

En  am6n  de  20  de  mayo  de  1901,  se  reconoderon  todas  las  universidades  alemanas, 
y  todas  las  latinoamericanas. 

En  8e8t6n  de  30  de  octubre  de  1905,  se  tom6  igual  acuerdo  respecto  de  las  Univend- 
dades  de  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  (en  Nueva  York),  Boston,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota, Chicago,  Washington  en  San  Luis,  Johns  Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  Ann  Arbor 
y  Cornell  (en  Nueva  York). 

En  sesidn  de  14  de  junio  de  1909,  se  reconoci6  la  Univeraidad  de  Pads. 

En  8  de  noviembre  de  1910,  se  acord6  agregar  a  la  lista  las  imiversidades  reconocidas 
por  la  de  Chile,  las  siguientes  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^ica:  University 
of  Texas,  University  of  Virginia,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton  University,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, State  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Illinois  y  University  of  Michigan. 

En  29  de  agoeto  de  1910,  todas  las  universidades  oficiales  de  Europa. 


ORGANIZAaON  T  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO  SISTE- 
MlnCO  DE  ESTUDIANTES  T  PROFESORES  ENTRE  LAS  UNIYERSIDA. 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTENTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  CONOOMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TtCNICOS  T  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTTTUaONES  DE  PRIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPtBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  ROMULO  E.  DUR6N, 
Secretario  de  Instrucci&n  Pilblica  de  Hcmduras. 

£1  desarroUo  del  primer  punto  respecto  a  Honduras  exige  una  noticia  de  lo  que 
disponen  nueetras  leyes  acerca  de  la  enseflanza  profesionstl,  la  que  se  imparte  en  la 
Universidad  Central  de  la  Reptiblica. 

Las  facultades  para  esta  enseflanza  son  tres:  la  de  jurisprudencia  y  ciencias  polfticas 
la  de  medicina,  cirugfa  y  farmacia  y  la  de  ciencias  flsico-matemdticas.  En  cada  una 
de  ellae  se  adquiere  el  tftulo  de  licenciado;  y  se  adquiere  tambi^n  el  de  doctor 
mediante  un  curso  mis  de  estudios. 

Los  de  la  Facultad  de  Jurisprudencia  comprenden  las  siguientes  asignaturas; 
Elementosdederecho  natural;  elementoe  de  sociologla;  elementosdederechoromano; 
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derecho  civil;  economia  polltica  y  estadistica;  derecho  penal;  derecho  politico; 
derecho  administrativo;  derecho  intemacional  ptiblico;  derecho  intemadonal  privado; 
procedimientoe  civiles;  procedimientoe  criminales;  derecho  comercial  y  de  mineria; 
legifllaci6n  militar;  me<ticina  legal  y  Jurisprudencia  mMica;  hlfltoria  del  derecho; 
filosoffa  del  derecho;  legiBlaci6n  comparada;  historia  crftica  de  la  Kteratura. 

Lo0  eetudioe  de  la  Facultad  de  Medidna  comprenden:  Anatomla,  dieecddn  y  ejer- 
cidoe  hJfltoIdgicoe;  ffaica  aplicada  a  la  medidna;  bot^ca  m^dica;  qufmica  general  y 
mineralogia;  soologfa  m^ica;  fimologfa  humana;  an^UiaiB  qufmlco;  patologfa  general; 
patologfay  clfnica  quirdi^gicas;  medidna  operatoria;  patologfa  m^ica;  obetetriciii; 
terap^tica  y  materia  mMica;  farmacologfa;  clfnica  m^ca  y  anatomla  patol<Sgica; 
medidna  legal;  toidcologfa;  bigiene;  historia  de  la  medicina;  histoiia  y  iUoeoffa  de 
las  cienciafl  m^dicas;  crftica  de  las  diveVBae  eecuelae  m^icae. 

Lo0  eetudioe  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciendas,  que  hoy  eetd  cerrada  por  falta  de  alumnoa, 
comprenden:  Complementofl  de  Algebra,  geometrfa  y  trigonometrfa;  soologfa;  bot^nica 
y  mineralogia;  geometrfa  analftica;  economla  polftica  y  estadtBtica;  dibujo  lineal; 
cAlculo  diferencial  e  integral  de  diferenciEui  y  variadones;  tfsica  experimental;  qufmica 
aplicada;  geometrfa  deecriptiva,  sombrae  y  penpectivas  y  ejercidos  de  estereotomla; 
mecAnica  racional;  aniliais  qufmico;  geologfa;  c6digo  de  mineria;  dibujo  de  paieaje; 
construccidn  y  aiquitectura;  mecinica  aplicada  y  mdquinaa;  metalnrgiif;  nodones  de 
dibujo  de  figuras;  caminoe  ordinarioe  y  caminoe  de  hierro;  puertoe,  lanw  y  navega^ 
cidn  interior;  da86tica  y  aelvicultura;  idioma  ingl^  o  franc^e;  laboreo  de  minas  y 
8U  prepajraci6n;  topograffa,  levantamiento  de  planoe,  conatniccidn  de  perfiles  y  tra^ 
zado  de  curvaa  de  nivel;  dibujo  topogr^fico;  coemografia  {firica  del  globo  y  geodeda; 
aatzonomia  ffaica  y  de  obaervacidn;  fiaica  matemAtica;  geologfa  y  paleontology. 

Laa  cuatro  filtimaa  aaignaturaa  de  la  Facultad  de  Juriapnidenda  y  de  la  Facultad 
de  Cienciaa  y  laa  doa  ^Itimaa  de  la  de  Medicina  obligan  a61o  para  el  doctorado. 

Siendo  eatoa  loe  planea  de  eatudioa,  Honduiaa  podila  ofrecer  profeaorea  para  el 
eatudio  del  derecho  ptiblico  interne  del  pais,  eato  ea,  au  derecho  politico,  adminia- 
trattvo,  civil,  comercial,  de  mineria,  penal,  militar  y  proceaal;  y  paza  aumentar  aa 
cuerpo  docente  podrla  aolidtar  profeaorea  de  laa  reatantea  materiaa  ^xpreaadaa. 

Lob  gaatoa  de  tiaalacidn  y  de  regreao  de  profeaorea  aerlan  de  cuenta  del  pals  que  loa 
pidiera.    Loa  honorarloa  ae  fi  jarlan  por  contrata. 

En  cuanto  a  loa  alumnoa,  Honduraa  podrla  admitir  a  loa  de  loa  demia  pafaea  amari- 
canoe  en  igual  condid6n  que  a  loa  nadonalea,  coate&ndolea  au  viaje  de  cualquier  puerto 
de  la  Repdblica  a  la  capital  y  tom&ndoloa  a  au  cuidado  haata  el  tannine  de  loa  eatudioa^ 
aiendo  de  cuenta  del  Gobiemo  todo  gaato,  lo  miamo  que  loa  de  regreao  al  pais  de  au 
procedenda. 

Igualea  condicionea  reclamarla  para  loa  nadonalea  hondurefioa,  procurindoae  aiempire 
la  equivalendB  de  gaatoa,  hecha  excepd6n  de  loa  derechoa  de  matHbula,  de  ekitmenea 
y  de  tftulo,  que  ae  diapenaarlan  a  todoa. 

El  canje  de  profeacnea  y  alunmoa  deberfa  pactarae  por  medio  de  una  convencidn 
entre  loa  pafaea  americanoa  en  la  que  ae  comiatonara  a  }a  Unidn  Fan-Americana  para 
efectuarlo,  a  aolidtud  o  iniciativa  de  cada  uno  de  dichoa  pafaea. 

La  Uni6n  Pan-Americana  ae  pondrfa  en  comunicad6n  con  el  Gobiemo  reapectivo, 
por  medio  del  Miniaterio  de  Relacionea  Ezteri(»ea,  anund4ndole  la  eolicitud  da 
profeaorea  o  el  envfo  de  alumnos,  aegdn  el  caao.  El  ntknero  de  profeaorea  y  alumnoa 
^ara  el  canje  qiiedarfa  fijado  en  la  convend6n,  no  pudlendb  paaar  de  cinco  tfe  unoa 
y  de  otroe.  '  '" 

En  cuanto  al  ndmero  aegundo  del  tema,  creo  que  tambi^n  deberfa  aer  objeto  de  una 
convend6n  ehtre  los  pafsea  americ&noa. 

En  el  ntimero  anterior  queda  indicado  que  ae  pueden  obtener  en  Honduraa  loa 
tftuloa  de  licendado  y  de  doctor  en  laa  facultadea  de  JTutiaprudenda  y  Giendaa  po- 
Ifticaa,  de  Medicina,  Cirugfa  y  Farmada  y  de  Cienciaa.  Tambi^n  ae  pueden  obtener 
el  de  notario  en  la  primera  de  dichaa  facultadea,  los  de  licendado  en  farmada  y  de 
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piacticaiitee  y  matronas  en  la  segimda;  y  loe  de  agrimenspr,  perito  minero,  perito 
coDfitructor,  perito  qufmico,  perito  mecioico  y  peiito  agr6iioixio,  en  la  tercera.  Todos 
68to8  titulofl  son  extendidoBpor  el  Rector  de  la  Universidad  con  noticia  del  grado  con- 
fer^do  por  el  Decano  de  la  facultad  respectiva. 

Honduras,  por  su  parte,  se  obligarfa  a  dar  informe,  por  medio  del  Ministro  de  Rela- 
ciones  Exteripres,  a  un  centro  co^t!in,  que  podrfa  ser  la  Uni6n  Pan-Americana,  de 
loB  titulos  conferidoB  ya  por  el  Rector  de  la  Universidad  Central  y  de  Iob  que  se  aiguie- 
ran  expidiendo,  y  dicha  oficina  iria  anotando  en  un  registro  abierto  a  todas  laa  Re- 
pt&bUcafi  americanas  el  nombre  de  la  persona  titulada,  la  profeaidn  a  que  se  refiere 
el  titulo  y  el  ndmero  de  6ste  y  su  fecha.  La  o^cint^  asumirla  adem^  la  obligaci6n 
de  enviar  mensualmente  a  cada  una  de  li|£  restates  RepVil^lic^s  americanas  un  cono- 
cimiento  de  las  partidas  ai^tadas  en  e^  registro,  relativaa  a  Honduras.  £n  caso  de  que 
fuera  necesario  comprobar  la  identidad  de  un  titulo,  la  Uni6n  Pan- Americana  podrfa 
certi£car  a  favor  del  interesado  si  constaba  la  par|ida  cqrrespon^liente  en  el  r^stro. 
£sto  se  entiende  sin  perjuicio  de  la  l^gfJizacidn  del  tfti^lopor  la  Secretarla  de  Re- 
laciones  Exteripres  de  Honduira?  y  la  d^  pais  en  que  se  hubiera  de  liacer  uso  de  ^1. 

£1  registro  se  pubUcarla  ep.  el  Boletlu.  de  la  Uni6n  Pan-Ame^cana. 

£1  procedimiento  serla  el  mismo  por  parte  de  cada  uno  de  loe  dem^  pafses  de 
America. 

£n  suma,  una  conveiici6n  entre  todas  las  Repdblicas  americanas  serfa  el  me4io 
adecui^o  para  org^^iizar  el  c^ipibio  sistemdtico  de  estudiantes  y  profesores  entre  las 
uniyer^idades  de  eUas,  lo  mismo  que  para  obtener  un  conocimiento  mu^uo  de  loe 
grados  t4cnicos  y  profesionales.concedidos  por  las  instituclones  de  primera  clase  de 
dichas  Repdblicas,  comisionando  para  uno  y  otro  objeto  a  la  Uni6n  Pan-Americana. 


PLANS  FOR  BRINGING  ABOUT  A  MUTUAL  ItEOOGNITION  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  CBBDENTIAIiS,  PARTHAJLABLV  TECHNICAL  AND  PROFESU 
SIONAL  DEGREES  ISSUED  OR  GRANTED  BY  INSTITUTIONS  6F  THE 

FIRST  RANK 

By  AUGUSTUS  8.  DOWNING, 

Atsigtamt  Cammitaioner  Jor  Higher  Education^  !rhe  XTnivernty  of  the  SUUe  of  New  York, 

In  extending  the  invitation  to  disciiss  this  topic,  the  president  of  the  subsection  said : 

''We  mxist  tresA  each  national  system  of  education  as  a  thing  h}r  itself,  and  see  to 
what  sti^  of  intellectual  development  and  competence  it  brings  its  stents  at  the 
time  when  they  wish  to  come  to  an  American  umversity  or  technical  school." 

My  first  thought  was  to  tabulate  the  preliminary  educational  requir^ents  for  ad- 
mi^^sion  to  higher  institutions,  colleges,. professional  and  technical  schools  in  those 
countries  from  which  student^  migrate  to  America.  I  thought  to  outline  the  plan 
by  which  we  can  accept  the  students  from  foreign  institutions  without  undertaking 
to  convert  these  requirements  into  exact  requirements  for  entrance  to  our  own  insti- 
tutions. I  thought  to  plan  that  those  capable  of  going  ofi  with  their  education  in  our 
higher  institutions  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  our  examinations, 
and  should  be  admitted  atf  once  to  the  institutions  even  though  they  might  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  the  same  number  of  years  that  our  own  students 
take  to  complete  it;  that  is,  it  might  take  these  foreign  students  five  years  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  ours  do  in  four. 

But  after  accepting  the  invitation  to  discuss  the  State  control  of  medical  licensure 
and  the  mutual  recognition  to  be  accorded  academic  degreef,  I  determined  to  make 
the  three  papers  before  tips  congress  a  trilogy— each  in  itself  complete  but  all 
closely  related  one  to  the  others. 
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The  problem  for  solution  may  be  stated  fairly,  then,  as  follows:  How  can  a  liberal 
policy  be  formulated  that  shall  deal  justly  with  all  students  migrating  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  not  only  from  the  various  European  countries,  but  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia  as  well,  without  lowering  educational  standards  or  discriminating  against 
our  own.  First,  all  will  recognize  the  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  are  in  procees 
of  development  on  this  hemisphere.  This  Union  is  proof  of  the  same.  Canada  and 
the  British  provinces  should  be  included  within  these  closer  and  more  friendly  rela- 
tions. Evidence  of  this  is  foimd  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  letter  in  our 
files: 

"The  governor  asks  me  *  *  *  to  invite  your  observation  as  to  the  poasibility 
of  a  student  passing  througji  the  secondary  schools  in  that  colony  obtaining  the  same 
privileges  in  American  schools  as  those  wMch  would  be  accorded  to  him  in  England." 

Second,  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  States  of  America  will  materi- 
ally influence  our  relations  with  both  east  and  west.  Convenience  of  access  to  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  by  the  West,  has  already  brougjit  to  the  United  States 
the  best  and  must  aihbitiouB  students  of  these  countries. 

The  records  of  our  university  show  with  clearness  the  growth  of  such  student  mignp 
tion.  When  formulating  a  liberal  policy  of  attraction,  we  must  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  ]U0t  standard  of  admission. 

Credential  recognized  for  two  dietirkct  purpo$ee. — ^Plans  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
educational  credentials  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  several  States  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  must  differentiate  two  distinct  purposes:  First,  That  they  are 
presented  for  admission  to  institutions  ad  eundem  gradum  in  the  attainment  of  an 
education,  which,  for  distinction,  may  be  termed  student  migration;  second,  that 
they  aie  presented  in  lieu  of  the  State's  examinations  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
a  profession. 

Student  migration, — In  devising  this  liberal  policy  a  clear  vision  of  the  basis  on 
which  such  policy  must  rest  is  essential.  That  basis  must  be  equitable;  that  is, 
marked  by  due  consideration  for  what  is  fair,  unbiased,  and  impartial. 

There  must  be  a  good  understanding  of  the  several  school  systems.  The  countries 
of  North  America  must  be  accorded  no  undue  advantage  by  reason  of  their  more 
highly  developed  school  facilities.  For  example,  if  an  elementary  student  from  the 
Bermudas  can  more  advantageously  pursue  his  secondary  course  in  a  Massachusetts 
academy  than  in  a  New  York  high  school,  the  elementary  subjects  of  his  Cambridge 
junior  examinations  should  receive  the  same  recognition  not  only  by  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  but  by  every  educational  authority  in  the  Union. 

There  must  be  unbiased  judgment  of  the  institutions  of  all  grades— elementary, 
secondary,  and  highei^— in  all  the  countries  of  the  Union.  For  example,  the  student 
of  a  secondary  school  in  Jamaica,  whose  migration  to  the  imiversity  in  a  warmer 
climate  will  be  more  advantageous,  should  have  her  teacher's  diploma  accorded  the 
same  recognition  by  every  college  and  university  of  the  first  rank  within  the  Union 
without  prejudice  as  to  religion,  color,  or  sex.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  such  insti- 
tution must  admit  her,  for  some  of  them  may  not  be  coeducational,  but  her  credentials 
should  be  equally  acceptable  to  all. 

The  credentials  presented  from  the  several  educational  States  of  the  Union  must 
foe  impartially  evaluated  by  the  educational  authorities  of  every  State.  There  must 
be  an  absence  of  favoritism  to  either  party  interested  in  the  credential  submitted — 
the  administrative  officer  accepting  it  or  the  student  applying  for  its  recognition. 
For  example,  the  student  submitting  a  dental  credential  from  the  College  of  Bogota 
for  admission  to  a  dental  school  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  admitted  to  the  same 
class  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  which  he  would  be  admitted  in  the 
University  of  California. 

In  planning  this  liberal  policy  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  education  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  student  is  to  return  to  his  native  land  for  residenoe  or  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  should  carry  back  with  him  the  highest  ideals  from  the 
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country  in  which  he  completes  his  education  and. should  carry  back  credentialB 
eTidendng  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  competence  he  has  attained. 

When  the  resident  physician  of  an  East  Indian  hospital  is  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing her  medical  degree  in  Belgium  by  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  that  State,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  complete  her  education  in  that  State  of  this  Union  where  she 
can  acquire  that  best  suited  to  her  purposes  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  effort, 
and  expense.  The  administrative  officer  directing  her  choioe  must  be  thoroughly 
oanversant  not  only  with  the  educational  faudlities  and  professional  requirements  of 
the  institutions  in  this  Union  but  also  with  the  conditions  that  she  must  meet  on  her 
letum  to  the  presidency  in  which  she  practices.  He  should  direct  her  to  that  insti- 
tution best  qualified  to  give  her  the  education  her  circumstances  demand,  to  enable 
her  to  receive  the  credential  most  widely  recogniaed. 

But  when  the  migration  involves  the  acquiring  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
lessional  practice  the  standards  of  administratioQ  must  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
justice— rectitude  and  just  dealing. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  changing  professional  residence  the  administrative 
officer  must  not  only  give  every  man  his  due  but  every  institution  its  due  as  well. 
When  moie  than  200  medical  students  deliberately  emigrated  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  acquire  their  education  on  lower  requirements  than  those  demanded  in  the 
State,  the  statute  dealt  justly  with  them  by  denying  them  the  rig^t  of  practice  in  the 
State  in  competition  with  their  former  classmates  that  met  honestly  the  statutory 
requirement. 

Not  only  must  every  man  have  his  due  and  every  institution  its  due,  but  there  is  a 
duty  owing  the  State  as  well.  When  China  established  a  medical  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  western  medical  practice  to  the  Chinese,  and.established  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  admission  that  the  graduate  should  remain  to  practice  in  China, 
New  York  State  was  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  immigrant  Chinese  graduate  of 
audi  institution  who  would  practice  among  the  wealthy  Chinese  of  New  York  should 
meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  New  York  istatute. 

This  principle  of  rectitude  and  just  dealing  must  protect  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  State.  Let  me  cite  an  example  from  my  personal  experience.  An  £|gyptian 
dentist  of  Qerman  nativity,  who  acquired  his  profession  in  a  South  American  institn- 
tion,  found  himself  on  his  way  to  an  international  congress  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  calamitous  war.  At  Ids  first  port  of  landing  he  was  denied  disembarkation 
by  reason  of  mobilization;  at  his  second  port  he  was  again  forbidden  to  disembark,  as 
war  had  just  been  declared;  at  his  final  destination  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  was 
interned  and  later  paroled  to  reside  in  a  neutral  country  till  the  close  of  the  war.  But 
the  statutes  of  that  neutral  country  did  not  permit  of  his  professional  practice  because 
he  did  not  meet  its  educational  requirements.  The  administrative  officer  justly 
gave  him  the  fullest  recognition  that  his  credentials  warranted,  encouraged  him  to 
complete  his  professional  course,  and  secured  for  him  admission  to  an  institution 
where  he  was  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  while  meeting  the  full  requirements  for  legal 
practice  in  the  State  of  his  enforced  residence. 

FraeHcal  plans  far  the  reeognUwn  of  eredentiaU. --The  arialysis  of  the  two  distinct 
purposes  for  whidi  educational  credentials  are  issued  raises  the  question  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  prepare  plans  for  bringing  about  the  mutual  recognition  of  educa- 
tional credentials.  From  New  York's  experience  it  seems  quite  practicable  pro- 
viding accurate  information  is  obtainable  and  exact  administration  is  enforced. 
M(veover,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  putting  tentative  plans  into  practical 
operation. 

Accurate  in/ormation.— In  order  that  equity  and  justice  shall  prevail,  not  only 
must  accurate  information  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  several  States  be 
available,  but  their  ideals  must  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
American  system,  by  the  union  of  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher 
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iDftitatUniB  of  uurtructioii,  oonnrvee  expeiwe^  minimium  waste,  and  preaentB  oppor- 
tonities  for  education  to  all  jnipilfl  of  both  aexes  and  all  agea  from  the  kind^garten 
through  the  univenity.  It  should  be  dearly  xeoognked  that  an  American  ideftl 
provides  that  every  student  shall  find  a  career  entiiely  open  at  the  top.  Entinly 
open  at  the  top  suggests  upward  draft  and  tnndhif:  from  the  bottom;  vertical  circula- 
tion is  the  American  ideal  instead  of  the  horizontal. 

Not  only  must  the  present  institutions  of  the  first  lank  be  detenoined  and  the 
administrative  authorities  recognized,  but  provision  must  also  be  made  for  admia- 
sion  to  these  lists  as  institutioas  and  administrations  become  better  known  and  an 
found  worthy  of  recognition.  In  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  institutions  ol  the  first 
rank  some  worthy  institutions  will  undoubtedly  be  omitted  from  lack  of  definite 
information.  It  is  known  that  Bntzil's  administration  of  education  is  by  States, 
but  I  can  fix  neither  the  extent  nor  determine  the  methodi,  for  accurate  information 
is  not  available. 

The  credentials  issued  must  not  only  accurately  portray  the  ooune  punnied  but 
must  also  be  oflicial  evidence  of  its  successful  completion.  The  beautiful  laureate 
of  the  Italian  univenity  ia  silent  in  respect  to  courses  pursued  or  tests  sucoesslBlly 
met,  while  the  lieenxa  UeeaU  both  certifies  the  courses  and  the  oral  and  written 
tests  successfully  completed. 

The  resident  study  required  by  the  institution  canfeiring  the  coedential  should  be 
of  such  quality,  extent,  and  duration,  as  to  give  the  institution  position  among  insCi- 
ttttioDs  of  the  fint  rank.  Certificates  dionld  be  issued  as  evidence  of  promotion; 
diplomas  as  evidence  of  graduation.  The  miniTniinn  resident  study  required  shoiild 
be:  For  a  rertififate  a  semester's  work;  for  a  diploma  showing  a  baccalaureate  or 
hi^er  degree  at  least  one  full  year,  and  that  the  final  year.  For  example,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  junior  coUege  should  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  and  not  adiploma. 
The  certificate  should  clearly  discriminate  between  resident  and  nonresident  work, 
and  should  give  the  subjects  pursued  and  successfully  completed  and  the  time 
devoted  to  each  in  hours  per  week  and  weeks  per  semester.  The  baccalaureate  of  a 
coUege  or  univenity  should  clearly  indicate  whether  it  is  issued  wholly  on  resident 
work,  on  concurrent  courses  of  the  college  and  preparatory  department,  and  in 
subjects  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

Sxaet  admxmttration, — ^In  order  that  just  standards  of  equation  may  be  maintained 
by  the  several  States  of  the  Union  exact  administration  is  vital.  This  can  be  acquired 
only  by  permanence  of  authority.  The  administration  subject  to  the  upheavals  of 
partisan  politics  can  never  be  permanent;  that  subject  to  the  criticism  of  interested 
institutions  can  never  be  stable;  that  subject  to  voluntary  or  confederate  agreement 
can  never  become  authoritative.  The  medical  licensing  board  of  a  State  appointed 
by  a  governor  elected  biennially  can  formulate  no  permanent  policy.  All  the  dental 
sdiools  of  a  State  may  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  independent  examiner  of  their 
matriculants,  but  while  the  examiner's  salary  depends  on  the  good  will  of  each  dean 
on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  matriculants  on  the  other,  it  may  be  safely 
afi&rmed  that  some  of  the  matriculates  of  the  dental  schools  of  that  State  are  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements,  or  else  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  exanuner  la  unstable.  The 
examination  test  of  the  college  entrance  examining  board  may  be  accepted  by  Yale 
for  admission,  but  the  student  can  not  compel  its  recognition  by  Harvard. 

Having  set  forth  in  the  three  papers  presented  before  this  ocmgress  the  distinctions 
between  licenses,  university,  and  State  degrees;  having  established  the  principles 
of  their  mutual  recognition  by  the  States  of  this  Union;  having  analyzed  the  pur- 
poses of  that  recognition;  having  outlined  the  essentials  of  practicable  procedure,  it 
remains  to  perfect  a  tentative  practical  plan  for  organizing  an  American  educational 
union  that  shall  not  only  attain  the  influence  of  the  great  national  associatiions,  but 
also  extend  these  influences  to  the  far  wider  international  field  with  the  latest  im- 
provements in  organization,  in  admiifistration,  and  procedure. 
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As  the  form  of  govermneiit  in  every  educatioiial  State  of  this  Union  is  republican, 
the  perfecting  of  practical  plans  is  greatly  simplified;  and  as  this  American  Scientific 
GongresB  has  already  brought  together  representatives  from  the  several  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  time  seems  propitious  for  putting  practical  plans  into 
active  operation.  I  therefore  advocate  the  follomng  tentative  organization  to  bring 
forth  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  coming  years  a  permanent  authoritative  administra- 
tion for  the  mutual  recognition  of  educational  credentials. 

Namu, — I  would  call  it  the  American  Educational  Union,  which  shall  be  a  union 
of  the  educational  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  not  a  confederacy  or 
association. 

Object, — ^The  object  of  the  imion  should  be  the  mutual  recognition  of  educational 
credentials,  including  certificates  of  promotion,  diplomas  of  graduation,  and  licenses 
for  professioinal  practice.  It  should  collect  accurate  information  regardiDg  educa- 
tional institutions  and  promote  just  standards  of  administration.  It  should  have 
power  to  draw  agreements  and  to  determine  equities  thereunder. 

Organization. — ^The  three  functions  of  government  should  be  clearly  recognized — 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  legislative  function  should 
properly  be  committed  to  delegates  from  administrative  bodies  and  representatives 
of  oducational  institutions. 

The  executive  powers  should  be  committed  to  a  limited  number  of  ofSuoers  closely 
related  to  the  delegates  or  representatives,  and  this  commission  should  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  executive  committee. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  collect  accurate  information  for  the  use 
of  the  union,  to  determine  the  standing  or  rank  of  the  institutions  having  member- 
ship in  the  union,  and  to  draw  formal  agreements  between  the  administrations  having 
delegates  in  the  imion. 

To  the  representatives  of  republican  forms  of  government  this  suggestive  skeleton 
is  sufficient.  The  methods  of  procedure  in  the  formation  of  tentative  and  permanent 
organizations  are  weU  known.  If  the  facts  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  from  New 
York  State's  educational  experience,  in  my  three  papers,  have  merit  or  force,  a  rep- 
resentative committee  of  this  congress  can  at  this  time  with  power  put  in  operation 
forces  that  in  my  judgment  will  lead  to  the  highest  and  greatest  educational  good  on 
this  continent,  and  will  bring  about  not  only  better  and  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  will  establish  more  firmly  the  good 
feeling  and  friendship  among  all  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  chairman  of  the  section, 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
resolutions  of  the  section  to  consist  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  of  Argen- 
tina; Dr.  Luis  A.  Baralt,  of  Cuba;  and  of  himself,  and  stated  that 
all  resolutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  not  later 
than  2  o'clock  of  this  same  day.  Dr.  Claxton  also  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  del^ates  from  Latin  America 
to  visit  and  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  WnjLASD  Hotel, 
Friday  morning,  January  7, 1916 

Chairman,  P.  P.  Claxton. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  papers  submitted  to  Section  IV, 
Education,  the  chairman  announced  that  this  stesion  would  be 
devoted,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  reading  of  papers  of  general 
educational  interest,  and  that  the  papers  on  the  Pan  American 
topics  would  be  reserved  for  the  concluding  session  of  the  section, 
which  would  take  place  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  Sr.  Jos6 
Marf a  O&lvez,  of  Chile,  as  presiding  officer. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session,  many  of 
which  were  read  by  title: 

Algunas  ideas  sobre  nuevas  orientaciones  de  la  enaefianza,  by 
Abel  J.  P£bez. 

Motivos  de  una  ley  de  educaci6n  comtin,  by  Abel  J.  P^bez. 

tDeberfa  ser  una  sola  escuela  la  unidad  local  de  administrad6n  en 
el  distrito  o  en  una  esfera  mAs  ampliat    By  Enbiqubta  Comftb  t 

Edad  y  dem&s  condiciones  en  que  debe  hacer  el  nifio  el  primer  afio, 
o  sea  el  noviciado  en  la  escuela  elemental,  para  no  perjudicar  su 
desarrolio  fisico.    By  Mariano  Pereira  Nt^NEZ. 

iCu&l  es  la  manera  m&s  eficaz  para  preparar  a  los  profesores 
elementales  de  las  escuelas  de  cada  clase?    By  Mariano  Pereira 

NtJNEZ. 

(Cu&les  son  los  elementos  de  una  ley  efectiva  sobre  asistencia 
obligatoria  en  las  escuelas?    By  Emiuo  FoxiRNii. 

Adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school  to  needs 
of  the  child.    By  J.  N.  Deahl. 

Extramural  services  of  State  and  endowed  universities,  including 
university  extension,  from  the  humanistic  standpoint.  By  DAvm 
Snedden. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  independent  college.    By  John  S.  Nollen. 

A  college  dormitory  system.    By  A.  W.  Harris. 

The  duty  of  State  supported  universities  in  regard  to  scientific, 
historical,  economic,  and  political  research  and  publication  of  such 
research.    By  A.  O.  Lbuschner. 
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The  mutual  recognition  of  academic  degrees,  including  reciprocity 
in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  education.  By 
Augustus  S.  Downing. 

The  librarian:  The  library  and  the  education  of  the  people.  By 
Miss  LuTiE  E.  Steabns. 

The  new  profession  of  public  health  nursing  and  its  educational 
needs.    By  C.  E.  A.  Winslow. 

The  college  woman  as  a  secretary.    By  Miss  Mary  Snow. 

Relaciones  mMicas  en  las  Am6ricas.  By  Carlos  Morales 
Macedo. 

Agricultura  scientffica  ou  ensino  agricola  no  Brasil.  By  Lxns 
Frederico  Sauerbronn  Carpenter. 

Agriculture  in  secondary  schools  with  special  reference  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota.    By  A.  V.  Storm. 

Agricultural  education  in  county  schools.    By  H.  L.  Russell. 

The  American  college  of  agriculture.    By  F.  B.  Mumford. 

Agricultural  education.    By  E.  Davenport. 

Agricultural  extension  work.    By  6. 1.  Christie. 

National,  State,  and  local  support  of  industrial  education.  By 
Datid  Snedden. 

The  place  of  industrial  education  in  a  system  of  public  schools  of  a 
setf-goveming  people.    By  E.  Davenport. 

L'fiducation  physique  en  Bolivie.    By  H.  Db  Gbnst. 

Las  bellas  artes  en  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  de  America.  By  Pedro 
P.  Traversari,  Jos£  6.  Navarro,  and  Sixto  M.  DurAn. 

Educac&o  physica,  intellectual  e  moral.  By  Liberato  Bitten- 
court. 

La  ensefLanza  de  las  matem&ticas  generales  en  la  Universidad  de  La 
Plata.    By  Hugo  Broooi. 

E^nsefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas.  ^Cu&l  es 
el  mejor  sistema  para  la  ensefianza  de  las  matem&ticas  I  By  Rodolfo 
MuNoz  Oribe. 

The  educational  value  of  endowment  for  public  schools.  By 
John  A.  Brashear. 

Educational  and  social  economic  contributions  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Litemational  Exposition  to  Pan  American  interests.  By 
Alvin  E.  Pope. 

Proyecto  sobre  educaci6n  modema.     By  Rodolfo  Robles. 

EH  m6todo  en  la  ciencia  pedag6gica.    By  Luis  Arce  Lacaze. 

Noticia  synthetica  do  ensino  no  Estado  de  S&o  Paulo.    By  Tibur- 

TINO  MONDIM  PeSTANA. 

El  Estado  y  la  mtisica  en  las  Americas.    By  Narciso  Garay. 
El  problema  de  la  educaci6n  en  el  Ecuador.    By  A.  Esfinosa 
Tamayo. 
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ALGUNAS  IDEAS  SOBKE  NUEYAS  OUENTAOONES  DE  LA  ENSEftANZA.. 

P(vABEL  J.  P^REZ, 
Impetiar  National  de  Itutnuxidn  Prvmaria  del  Umgtiay. 

I. 

£6  evidente  que  una  crisb  profunda,  de  honda  repercusi6n  moral,  agita  al  mundo 
entero,  Uevando  bus  efectoe  a  todaa  partes,  ad  al  hogar  paia  modificar  los  lazes  de  1a 
familia,  ya  ae  trate  de  las  mia  homildes  o  las  m^  encumbradas,  como  a  la  sociedad 
constituida  por  eeoe  hogares;  ad  al  hombre  aisladamente  coDflBderado— obrero  o  indus- 
trial, profesional  o  comerdante,  politico  o  capitalista— como  a  las  agrupadonfis  que 
constituye,  ya  sean  gremiales  o  de  reststenda,  univeisitariBs,  industiiales,  polfticaa, 
etc.  Se  perciben  y  se  aienten  causas  latentes  de  agreeividad  general;  la  lucha  esti 
en  pi^;  la  controversia  se  mantiene  pronta,  dispuesta  a  eetallar;  bay  una  desconfianza 
mutua;  la  fe  se  ha  debilitado;  y  en  todas  partes  y  para  todos,  hombres,  fomilias,  socie- 
dad, industria,  profesiones,  s61o  bay  una  fuerza  que  impulsa  o  atiae,  y  esa  faefza  es  el 
intor^,  esun  ^goismo  nilitante  y  en^igico,  que  redama  y  absorbe  todas  las  actividades 
dtiles  del  hombre  y  que  sugiere  en  fl  un  espfritu  de  rebeUdn  que  flota,  que  lo  rodea  y  lo 
oiienta  hada  todas  las  agresividades,  hada  todas  las  eruzadas  invasoias,  cuyo  fin  sea  la 
sati8&tcci6n  egoista  del  propio  y  exdusivo  bienestar. 

II. 

^CuAles  son  las  causas  presuntas  y  podbles  de  esta  crisis? 

Tal  vez  esas  causss,  fundamentahnente*  se  encventren  en  la  reacci6n  filos6fica  posi- 
dvista  de  los  dltimos  afios.    La  filosofia,  siguiendo  las  rutas  del  antiguo  espiritualiivno,  i 

babfa  ezagerado  sus  tendendas,  alej^dose  cada  vez  mis  de  las  soluciones  cientfficas  y 
humanas.    Esta  exageracidn  provocd  una  reacd6n  violenta  con  la  exagerad6n  con-  i 

traria  del  m6todo  dentffico,  que  se  erigi6  en  soberano  absolute,  en  ^bitro  tinico  e 
indiscutido,  para  fijar  rutas  al  ser  humane  y  detenninar  el  empleo  dtil,  efidente,  de 
todas  sus  actividades  aprovechables. 

Las  nuevas  doctiinas  filosdficas  iniciaron  una  cruzada  brillante  en  ixvm  de  la  denda, 
y  fu^  una  cruzada  victoriosa,  que  di6  a  ^sta,  una  legftima  y  gloriosa  soberanfa;  que 
determind  su  acci6n  ezuberante  y  magnffica,  en  todos  los  6rdenes  de  la  actividad 
humana,  y  ocup6  todos  los  sitios,  desalojando  a  los  antiguos  poseedores  de  lo  que  cons- 
tituye hoy  su  sede  absoluta. 

Estas  oscilaciones  violentas  del  p^ndulo,  que  0e  producen  en  los  periodos  de  tean- 
sici6n  entre  dos  dpocas  de  la  historia  y  que  determinan  doe  etapas  distintas,  son,  con 
irecuencia  Idgica,  las  que  originan  esas  grandes  exageraciones,  que,  si  perduran  poco 
en  el  tiempo,  crean  en  cambio,  apasionados  y  morbosos  defensores  de  esas  doctrinas, 
que  extreman  basta  llmites  inconcebibles,  con  los  que  intensifican  los  malee  de  esa 
crisis. 

Bntretanto,  la  ciencia,  aisladamente  considerada,  no  basta  a  Uenar  toda  una  eada- 
tencia  humana:  el  hombre  no  tiene  861o  una  mente  que  educar  y  robustecer;  tiene 
tambi^  un  coraz6n  que  es  la  fuente  motora  del  sentimiento  que  hay  que  nutrir  y  que 
orientar,  y  tiene  asimismo  una  eneigia  que  cultivar,  para  realizar  bus  propios  destinos. 

El  triun!o,  sin  embaigo,  de  la  ciencia  i>oeitiva,  fu6  de  tal  manera  absolute,  que  ha 
conmovido  la  sodedad  en  sus  dmientos,  arrastr&ndolo  todo  en  su  corriente  avaaalla- 
dora:  antlguas  creencias,  viejos  cultos,  prejuidos  anraigados,  rites  comunee^  idealea, 
seculares,  dejando  un  hueco  frfo  y  melanc61ico,  alU  donde  estaban  eeoe  altares,  esos 
temples,  esas  creendas. 

lC6mo  neutralizar  ese  frf o  y  restablecer  la  normalidad  individual  y  social,  rota  y 
desquiciada? 

^G6mo  reaccionar  contra  esa  borrasca  aaoladora  que  nos  aplasia,  nos  entristece  y  nos 
inhabilita  para  la  lucha  fecunda  y  efidente  en  pro  del  bienestar  de  la  humanidad? 
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III. 

El  tiiunfo  de  la  cienda  poaitiva  es  indiBCutible  y  es  justo;  oerla  absordo  y  funda- 
mentalmente  perjudicial  levantarse  contra  fl,  pu^  constituye,  sm  duda,  un  glorioso 
trimifo  que,  con  legftiino  ocs^o,  puede  la  Hiimamdad  inscribir  en  sum  uiales.  Pero 
ese  triunfo  aislado,  no  basta;  no  es  la  victoria  completa  y  aimonioea  del  ser  humano 
excepdonalmente  complejo  y  vario  en  sub  manifestaciones,  en  sub  exigencias  y  en 
SOB  actiA  idades;  contemplar  Gonelati^  amente  eeas  manifeBtactoneB— mtiltiplo  de  una 
nnidad  vamble— es  perfeccionarlo,  es  hacerlo  mejor,  es  ointetizarlo  en  un  conjunto 
annoniofio;  que  realice  un  ideal  de  accldn  y  de  filnalidadeB  noblee  y  fdtaB.  ' ' 

No  debemoB,  puOB,  Umitamoe'  a  esa  dencia  aldads!  que/ si  robustece  y  vlgoriza  la 
mente  en  bub  condicioneB  nonnaleB,  deja  inactive  el  coraz6n'  y  el  car&cter  extfafib  a 
todo  eafuerzo  titil;  debemoe,  por  el  contrario,  cultivar  simult&neamente  tbdaB  laB 
parteB  qtie  constituyen  eee  b^:  bu  oiganiamo  fiaico,  para  aumentar  BiiB^net^laB,  velaindo 
por  todo  aquello  que  tienda  a  obo  roBuItado;  bu  organismd  psfquico,  vigorizando  bu 
mente  con  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia,  cultivando  bu  coraz6n  por  la  contemplaci6n  Habitual 
de  la  l)elleza,  de  la  bond&d,  y  de  la  virtud,  en  laB  obras  de  arte  de  Iob  grandeB  maestibB-^ 
literates,  plntores,  escultoreB,  etc . — en  la  hlstoria  de  los  hombres  ilustree,  de  Ips  heroes 
del  derecho,  de  U  justlcia,  del  bien;  en  los  ap(56tole6  did  la  fraterbidad;  su  car&bter» 
provocando  su  esfuerzo  met6dico  y  constante,  d&ndole  el  Mbiio  del  trabafo  qiie  dls- 
dplina  las  actividades  y  Ue^  a  por  las  rutas  de  la  acci6n  efidente  a  las  luchas  en^ 
l^cas  de  la  ^ida,  con  ikn  caudal  de  fuem  incontnustable,  que  nada  detiene  ni  paraliza 
en  ta  suprema  evoluci6n  dignificante  de  BU  ser. 

Hay  que  alcanzar  la  noble  finalldad  que  pretende  hacer  de  cada  hombre  un  con- 
junto  aiin6nico  de  pensamiehto  y  acci6n,'  de  idea  y  sentimiento^^  bondad,  de  arte, 
de  justicia— que  lo  haga  tolerante,  justo  y  bueno,  no  86I0  por  el  concepto  ^tidb  *(^iid 
etu  cualidadee  Intimas  representan  en  sf  mismias,  sine  porqtie  son  bellas,  porque  son 
inconcUiables  con  el  ser  iaisf  formiado  ^n  un  ambiente  de  sobeiranaB  annoi^bis  en  el  que 
no  penetia  ni  lo  informe,  ni  lo  deHctuoso,  ni  lo  absnrdo. 

El  ideal  buscado  debe  ser  la  intenaificacidn  met6dica  y  constante  de  la  cultura  en 
todas  BUB  manifestaciones,  flsica;  int^lectual,  sentiihental  y  volitiva,  ^^e  atienda 
po^  igual  a  todos  los  6rgano6,  que  d^  en  el  vigor  y  la  saliid  del  cuerpo,  la  eficieneia 
dignificante  del  organismo,  levant^dolb  al  elevado  piano  del  alma  mlBma  y;  al  nliag* 
Mlicar  la  natundeza  bumana,  para  haceria  triun&r  en  las  lucfhas  del  ideal,  cbnsiga 
eorporizar  el  concepto  de  virtud,  la  idea  de  bell^za  pet^ecta,  el  sentiiniento  de  la 
Kbertad,  el  amor  leal  del  derecho;  et  culto  Bincero  de  la  igualdad,  para  Degair  asf  d 
triunfo  de  las  democracias  humanamente  p^rfectas,  como  Bintesis  suprema  de  lai 
(Rl^iiiaacloneB  pblfticaii  dial  porv  enir. 

It^generada  asf  la  humatiidad  por  la  ciencia,  por  el  arte,  por  el  bien,  por  la  justicia, 
por  la  belleza,  liabremos  alcanssadb  el  triunfo  die  la  Bo]idaridad,'que  impulfiSlifi  la  vida 
por  las  rutas  de  un  ntievo  inundo  moral,  que  vive  ^r  alienta  con  el  aue  Baltlds(ble  de 
las  cumbres  y  en  et  HubX  todos  caben  y  enciientran  asilo  todas  las  cteencias  y  toda^  las 
nobles  BBpiracibnesi  •'      :        .      .  .     .  •    i       v.  '  ,        <     . 

Estas  ideas,  en  nii  concepto,  pueden  sintetizarse  en  las  proppsiciones  siguientes,  que 
Bcnneto  a  la  diBCusi6n.  : '  0     '  •• 

J'  "f.  La  cultura  general  que  contempla  armoniosamente  todas  las  manifestaciones 
bombre  en  'sus  m£itiples  modalidaldeB  coo&plejas,  es  el  factor  hiildamexitil  d<A 
perfecdonamientQ  humano.  ■• .         ^       .  -   t   •  .^     -    r       • 

2".  La  belleza,  U  Justicia,  la  bondad,  incorporadas  intensa  y  profundamente  a  la 
educaddn,  d&ndoles  la  majestuosa  soiemnidad  de  im  dogaiA,  pueden  deterininar  imi 
conciendi  moral,  noble  y  sana,  independiente  de  todo  credo  rel^oso,  y  de  dui^6n 
indefinida.  '  ^  ■.        ^ 

3^i  La  educaddn  realizada  dentro  de  estos  contomos  y  con  tales  fines,  serfa  la  sfn- 
tesis  m^  humanamente  peHecta  de  las  aspiraciones  que  debe  dmbolizar  la  baindera 
de  las  democracias  futuras. 
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MOTTYOS  DE  UNA  LET  DE  EDUCAOON  COMtN. 

For  ABEL  J.  P^REZ, 
Impeetor  Naeiandl  de  IrutrucMn  Primana  del  Uruguay, 

La  iiiatrucci6n  primaiiA  en  general,  debe  dividirae  en  doe  partes:  elemental  y  su- 
perior; la  primera  toma  al  alumno  como  preeunto  analfabeto,  lo  gufa  durante  un 
periodo,  que  juzgo  conveniente  de  seis  afios,  hasta  un  punto  en  que  la  ensefianza  ae 
divide  en  doe  ramaa,  una  que  es  la  prolongaci6n  de  la  primana,  y  es  la  ensefiana 
secundaria,  y  otra,  que  se  deflanx)lla  sin  avanzar,  en  un  orden  profesional  o  indus- 
trial, y  es  la  instrucci6n  primaria  superior. 

La  instrucci6n  primaria  debe  ser  laica,  obligatoria  y  gratuita:  laica  porque  las 
democracias  deben  sintetizar  la  coexistencia  de  todos  los  derechos,  de  todas  las  li- 
bertades  y  de  las  creencias,  lo  que  s61o  es  poaible  en  un  ambiente  de  mutuo  respeto 
y  absoluta  tolerancia;  obligatoria  porque  asi  lo  imponen  los  altos*  intereses  colectivos 
de  la  sociedad,  superiores  en  lo  trascendental,  a  lo  individual  ^goista  y  reslzipgido; 
gratuita  porque  ello  es  la  reciproca  de  su  car&cter  obligatorio. 

La  obligaci6n  debe  empezar  a  los  ocho  alios  y  reducir  el  plazo,  por  abora,  hasta  Ice 
14,  en  que  termina  la  elemental,  sin  desconocer  que  acaso  no  tazde  mucho  taempo 
en  imponerse  ese  car&cter  obligatorio  para  la  ensefianza  industrial. 

Hay  conveniencia  en  dar  energfa  y  rapidez  a  las  resoluciones  ejecutivas  del  oigsr 
nismo  escolar,  pan  lo  que  debe  darse  un  miximum  de  autoridad  al  director  de  escuelas, 
coirelacionando  ^ta,  con  un  miJTimum  de  responsabilidad,  y  dar  paralelamente  una 
amplia  dignidad  tunica  consultiva  al  consejo  que  trabajard  en  el  mismo  piano  que 
el  director,  que  ser&  su  presidente,  constituyendo  ambos  las  autoridades  escolares 
superiores.  Se  complementarfa  y  perfeccionarfa  este  paralelismo  necesario,  dando 
un  criterio  para  resolver  los  posibles  conflictos  entre  ambas  autoridades. 

Las  escuelas  se  dividir&n  segdn  los  principios  generales  sentados,  en:  1^,  elemen* 
tales  de  in8trucci6n  primaria;  2®,  superiores  de  instrucci6n  primaria;  3°,  rurales. 

Las  elementales  son  primarias  y  comunes  en  la  ensefianza  de  sus  conocimientos 
te6ricos;  las  superiores,  ademis  de  la  intensificaci6n  de  los  conocimientos  tedricoa 
que  da  la  elemental,  tendrdn  una  acentuada  tendencia  industrial,  es  decir,  desa- 
rrollar6n  un  doble  programa,  te6rico  y  prdctico;  las  rurales,  como  las  anteriores,  de- 
ber&n  tener  doble  programa,  uno  consagrado  a  estudios  te6ricos  lo  m&s  breve  poeible 
en  lo  compatible  con  los  intereses  que  van  a  atender,  y  el  otro  pr&ctico,  consagrado 
a  las  pequefias  industrias  rurales. 

Los  prof esores  magisteriales  se  dividir&n  en  sus  tf tulos  en  la  misma  forma  que  las 
escuelas,  y  su  formaci6n  tendhl  inicialmente  un  origen  universitario,  que  dar&  a  su 
instrucci6n  superior  una  amplia  base  cientifica  y  literaria  discreta  y  armonioeamente 
correlacionada  con  la  especializacidn  de  sus  estudios  profesionales,  a  los  que  se  dar6 
un  cierto  car&cter  dom^stico  y  al  mismo  tiempo  una  orientaci6n  artfstica. 

Estas  disposiciones  ser&n  comunes  a  los  maestros  elementales  superiores  y  rurales; 
pero  en  los  dos  dltimos,  su  instruccl6n  normal  se  ajustari  necesariamente  tambi^ 
al  car^ter  profesional  de  esa  ensefianza.  Respecto  de  los  maestros  nurales,  es  con- 
veniente que  BUS  compensaciones  sean  siempre  de  las  mis  altas  y,  ademAs,  asegurarles 
el  aumento  ritmico  de  sus  sueldos,  para  que  esos  distrltos  menos  solicitados,  puedan 
contar  con  el  concurso  de  los  mejores  maestros. 

I/as  autoridades  eacolares  subaltemas  que  rigen  los  distritos  administrativos,  deberAn 
ajustarse  al  mismo  plan  de  las  autoridades  centrales,  es  decir:  un  consejo  asesor  deli- 
berante,  un  ejecutor  con  amplias  facultades  tunicas  y  completa  responsabilidad  y 
un  criterio  preestablecido  para  resolver  rdpidamente  todo  conilicto  posible. 

Sobre  provisi6n  de  caigos  escolares  en  una  forma  general,  acepto  el  concurso  como 
un  medio  de  hacer  mis  impersonales  esas  designaciones;  pero  eso  no  impide  en  abso- 
lute cierto  orden  de  ascensos,  siempre  que  haya  un  primer  paso  inicial  en  que  la 
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competencia  del  candidato  haya  quedado  irreYocablemente  comprobada,  con  absoluta 
proDcindencia  de  todo  favoritismo. 

Propongo  tambi6n  el  mismo  procedimiento  del  concurso  para  los  cargoa  adminiB- 
trativos,  puee  este  piocediiniento  da  una  cierta  seguridad  de  competencia,  digna  de 
tenerse  en  cuenta,  y  al^a  de  una  manera  absoluta  los  favoritismos  injustoB  y  depri- 
mentee,  que  son  la  resultante  siempre  de  las  influencias  polMcaB  malsanas. 

Dentro  del  r^fimen  t^cnico  y  administrativo,  se  busca  en  el  proyecto  asegurar  la 
aatonomfa  completa  de  los  funcionarioe,  en  un  regimen  correlative  de  libertad  y  de 
reeponsabilidad,  para  lo  cual  se  da  al  organismo  escolar  diferentes  elementos  asesores, 
que  aseguran  su  funcionamiento  arm6nico  e  integral.  Responde  esta  autonomla  a 
numtener  los  estfmulos  siempre  higi^nicos  de  la  libertad,  que  abre  un  campo  de 
einulaci6n  tonificante  entre  los  funcionarios  ptiblicos,  alej^dolos  de  esa  rutina  feroz 
y  desconsoladora  que  los  mecaniza. 

Al  cuerpo  m^co  escolar  se  le  confiere  una  doble  misi6n:  Una  directa  sobre  los 
escolares,  con  la  que  se  relaciona  su  salud,  sub  defectos  ffaicos,  la  higiene  de  los  locales 
escolares  y  hasta  los  que  habitan  con  bus  familias;  todo,  en  nombre  de  una  trascen- 
dental  bigiene  ptiblica;  y  otra  que  se  relaciona  con  el  cuidado  preventive  de  la  salud 
de  los  maestros  y  su  asistencia  m6dica  y  quirtirgica  y  liospitalizaci6n  en  su  case,  del 
magisterio  active. 

£1  propMto  es  cuidar  a  los  maestros  ffsica  y  moralmente,  manteniendo  su  salud 
Integramente,  porque  asf  se  conservan  su  eneiglay  sus  eficiencias  mia  dtilee,  y  moral- 
mente, i>erfeccion£ndolo  perx>etuamente  en  el  estudio,  d&ndole  ocasi6n  de  ampliar 
SOS  conodmientos,  en  todas  las  formas,  en  todos  los  mgmentos,  cre&ndoles  bolsas  de 
viaje,  premios  de  descanso,  aumento  de  compensacidn,  como  estfmulos  a  sus  esfuerzos 
y  perx>etua  renovaci6n  de  sus  eneigias. 

£1  plan  desarrollado  obedece  a  difundir  cada  dia  mds  la  instnicci6n  en  el  pueblo, 
a  i>erfeccionarla,  a  dar  nuevas  actividades,  y  derivaciones  Utiles  y  fecundas  al  tra- 
bajo  nacional,  a  vigorizar  el  esfuerzo  de  cada  uno,  a  intensificar  la  cultura  de  los 
maestros,  a  dignificarlos  dando  a  su  carrera  la  majestad  de  un  apostolado,  por  el  pres- 
tigio  que  conquisten  con  su  esfuerzo,  con  su  labor,  con  su  pensamiento  levantado, 
su  espfritu  ecu&nime,  el  sentimiento  de  la  justicia  y  su  abnegaci6n  y  su  desinter^s  a 
cubierto  de  toda  incitaci6n  y  todo  apetito  inferior  o  malsano. 

Fundadoen  las  consideraciones  antes  expuestas,  formulo  las  siguientesproposiciones, 
que  sintetizan  en  sus  grandes  lineas  este  trabajo: 

1^.  La  escuela  de  la  democracia  para  su  triunfo  en  la  igualdad,  en  el  derecho  y 
la  justicia,  debe  ser  la  sede  de  la  exisefianza  laica,  obligatoria  y  gratuita. 

2**.  La  obligaci6n  escolar  debe  transfeiirse  de  los  seis  a  los  echo  afios,  para  asegurar 
al  alumno,  previamente  a  su  ingreso  a  la  escuela,  el  pleno  desarroUo  de  su  cuerpo 
que  garantice  ulteriormente  su  eficiencia  mental  y  su  equilibrio  moral. 

3^.  Mis  alld  de  la  obligacidn  escolar,  la  instrucci6n  primaria  superior  debe  tener  un 
caricter  acentuadamente  industrial  o  profesional,  sin  invadir  por  eso  el  ambiente 
universitario. 

4^.  Con  independencia  de  las  ampliaciones  que  determinen  los  diversos  programas, 
los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas  deben  desarrollar  su  accidn  en  un  ambiente  de 
absoluta  e  invariable  igualdad,  para  hacer  un  hdbito  de  los  m&a  sanos  principios 
democr&ticos. 

5^.  £1  ^xito  fundamental  de  la  instrucci6n  reposa  en  la  ampllsima,  en  la  indefinida 
cultura  del  maestro,  intelectual  y  moral,  que  ensanche  su  visidn  y  Ueve  a  mayor 
distancia  su  esfuerzo  y  a  las  mia  altas  cimas  su  pensamiento. 

6^.  Que  el  segundo  factor  de  ese  ^xito,  estriba  en  la  amplia,  metddica  y  continua 
vigilancia  de  las  escuelas,  con  el  mismo  impecable  espfritu  de  justicia  y  de  igualdad. 
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XDEBERiA  8ER  UNA  SOLA  ESCUELA  LA  UNIDAD  LOCAL  DE  ADMIMISTRA. 
aON  EN  EL  DISTBITO  O  EN  UNA  ESFptA  MlS  AMPLLk?  > 

Pot  ENRIQUETA  COMPTE  Y  RIQU^, 

Profesora  y  Direetora  del  Jardin  de  Infantes  del  Uruguay. 

La  6Bcuela  primaiia  debe  peneguir  im  mismo  tipo  donde  quiera  que  ae  la  conaidere. 
Oonviene  que  sua  autoridades  dirigentes,  de  distrito  en  difltnto,  de  provincia  en  pto- 
vincia,  y  a  ser  podble,  de  naci6n  en  naci6n,  unidas  por  comunes  aapiracionea,  ae 
pongan  de  acuerdo,  pues  todo  plan  que  persiga  finalidadee  de  inters  local,  es  con- 
servador,  y  por  lo  tanto,  no  responde  a  las  exigenciaa  del  progreso.  Oreo  que  la 
ensefianza  elemental  del>e  ser  independiente  de  las  doctrinas  que  forman  el  culto  de 
lo8  pueblos. 

El  nifio  no  necesita  coacci6n  para  dirigirse  al  bien;  sus  aptitudes  normales,  espon- 
t&neamente,  tienden  a  definir,  evolucionando,  una  individualidad  superior  a  la 
que  puedan  imagipar  nuestras  mis  altas  concepciones. 

El  pirvulo  estudia  oon  avidoK  loe  fendmenoe  de  la  naturaleza,  busca  materia  prima 
para  transformar  en  provecho  de  sus  necesidades  y  de  las  ajenas;  trepa  las  rocas  en 
ansia  de  vastas  perspectivas,  y  al  hacer  exploraciones,  no  pregunta  por  el  duefio  del 
eercado  que  limita  la  propiedad  territorial.  Piensa  que'  le  pertenece  lo  que  piaa; 
tiene  la  idea  innata  de  que  no  hay  raz6n  que  obligue  a  permanecer  en  un  lugar  iiido 
y  Mo,  cuando  puede  recorrene  el  mundo  hasta  encontrar  tienas  feraces  y  climas 
benignos. 

Ba  verdad,  las  vallas  que  detienen  la  libre  ezpansi<Sn  de  nuestros  anhelos,  son 
obra  del  convencionalismo  que  quiere  evitar  el  choque  de  voluntadee  interesadas  en 
un  mismo  objeto.  Desde  (|ue  la  tribu  tratd  de  resolver  el  problema  del  reparto  de 
bienes,  ba  coetado  mucha'sangre  la  defensa  del  derecho. 

Aunque  los  pueblos  avanzados  concilian  el  goce  de  la  Ubertad  con  el  cumplimiento 
del  deber,  en  la  vida  republicana,  no  deben  imponer  al  escolar  la  idea  de  que  ba  de 
conservar  inconmoviblee  las  instituciones  heredadas;  porque  nunca  bay  razdn  para 
suponer  que  sean  las  mis  perfectas;  porque  cuando  lo  fueran,  los  hombres  educadoe 
con  independencia  de  opini6n,  sabrian  soetenerlas^  y  porque  al  bacer  propaganda  en 
favor  de  la  libertad  absoluta  de  creencias,  se  hace  m^  ^il  la  evoluci6n  de  los  pueblos 
lezagados. 

El  intercambio  de  ideas  al  trav^  de  Cordilleras  y  de  mares,  que  se  concentra  en 
congresos  cientlficos  y  en  tratados  intemacipnales,  nos  presenta  el  espejismo  de  una 
era  que  no  ofreceri,  al  derecho  natural,  la  traba  tantas  voces  arbitraria  del  derecho 
politico. 

Las  ironteras,  eefumadas  ya,  por  el  corte  de  vlas  f^rreas,  de  cables  eldctricos,  de 
ondas  hertz ianas  y  vuelos  de  aereoplano,  anuncian,  para  6poca  no  lejana,  una  ciuda- 
danfa  muy  distinta  de  la  que  hoy  nos  esforzamos  por  caracterizar,  de  acuerdo  con 
ideales  triunfantes  en  xevoluclones  pasadas. 

Sobre  la  humareda  que  en  estos  momentos  destruye  tesoros  de  ciencia  y  de  arte 
en  el  viejo  mundo,  flota  como  espfritu  inmortal,  una  idea  mis  grande,  mis  hermoea 
que  todas  las  bellezas  caidas:  la  que  enlaza  las  banderas  de  naciones  separadas  hasta 
ayer  por  la  tradici6n  y  la  sangre. 

Qlaro  se  ve,  mirando  hacia  adelante,  que  la  Oonstituci6n  de  cada  pueblo  est4  llamada 
a  ser  el  con  junto  de  disposiciones  necesarias  para  mantener  el  orden  local  de  las  agni- 
paciones  que  formen  la  inmensa  colectividad  humana.  ^Porqu4  pues,  hemes  de 
eslorzamos  por  conservar  al  patriota,  obstinadamente  empefiado  en  defender  e^  r^« 
men  institucional  de  bus  mayores? 

La  escuela  primaria  no  debe  tener  car&cter  nacional:  bus  proyecciones  ban  de  ser 
mis  vastas.  La  secundaria,  es  la  que  ha  de  definir  el  sello  de  la  6poca  en  cada  lugar. 
A  la  ensefianza  elemental,  le  corresponde  la  hermoea  misidn  de  unir  a  todos  los  nifibs 
de  la  tierra  por  Iob  mismos  sentimientos  de  justicia  y  de  fraternidad. 

1  Tema  propuesto  por  la  Seoolon  *'  Instruocl^n"  del  Gongreso. 
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Ciumdo  de  acuerdo  con  la  Y0caci6ii,  busque  el  alumno  su  puesto  en  el  reparto  de  la 
actividad  social,  si  fu6  educado  sin  estrechez  de  miras,  sabr&  comprender  que  la  patria 
es,  en  el  concierto  de  las  macionee,  lo  que  el  individuo  dentro  de  la  familia,  lo  que  la 
lamilia  dentro  de  la  agrupaci6n  colectiva;  y  tarabajard  per  el  bien  de  los  dem^,  que 
ser^  siempre  hermanoe,  con  verdadero  alta-uismo,  sin  desequilibrios  de  pasiones 
inaensatas.' 

For  ser  prematura  la  ensefianza  clvica,  son  tantoe  loe  cases  en  que  fracasan  sub 
resultadoe. 

£1  amor  a  la  patria  y  el  amor  a  la  familia,  no  se  inspiran  con  doctrinas;  se  nutren  en 
el  ambiente  del  terrullo  y  del  hogar. 

Si  esta  es  mi  opini6n  respecto  a  la  educaci6n  ciudadana,  con  m^  raz6n,  juzgo  incon- 
veniente  e  injusta,  la  ensefianza  que  encierra  prop^sitos  de  inters  local,  en  sentido 
mis  limitado. 

La  instituci<3n  polftica,  a  pesar  de  lo  dicho,  tiene  razones  poderoeas  para  hacerse 
firme  en  el  transcurso  de  una  6poca  que  puede  abarcar  la  ezistencia  de  varias  genera- 
ciones;  pero  no  hay  motivo  para  fijar  el  destine  de  un  hombre,  a  las  circimstanciaa 
del  lugar  en  que  ha  nacido. 

Si  en  tiempos  pasados,  el  ndmero  de  afioe  que  separan  la  infancia  de  la  juventud 
pudo  ser  suficiente  para  llevar  al  individuo  muy  lejoe  del  ambiente  en  que  se  desen- 
volvieron  las  primeras  energfas  de  la  vida;  si  la  historia  nos  dice,  con  mtiltiples  ejem- 
plos,  que  fueron  tronchadas  o  desnaturalizadas,  por  estrechez  de  miras  de  la  educaci6n 
infantil,  inteligencias  capaces  de  ser  dirigentes  para  loe  destines  de  la  hiunanidad; 
hoy,  que  en  pocas  boras,  una  familia  traspone  los  llmites  de  la  ciudad  o  del  pueblo 
natal,  del  Estado  o  del  continente,  para  buscar  en  otra  regi6n  de  la  tierra,  el  clima 
que  conviene  a  la  salud,  las  condiciones  poUticas  y  sociales  que  ban  de  proveer  mejor 
a  BUS  necesidades,  la  sustancia  que  puede  servir  para  elaborar  una  nueva  industria; 
hoy,  que  se  hace  indispensable  un  lenguaje  universal,  no  hablemos  de  instrucci6n 
primaria  con  programa  adaptado  al  lugar. 

£1  concepto  de  la  educaci6n  del  hombre,  ha  de  ser  uno  solo.  A  todos  los  individuos 
sanoe,  conviene  lo  mismo,  en  la  esfera  de  la  ensefianza  elemental. 

La  instrucci6n  agrlcola  no  tiene  motivo  para  caracterizar  el  programa  de  la  escuela 
primaria  en  el  campo,  como  no  la  tiene  la  industrial,  en  los  barrios  iabriles;  ni  la  social, 
en  loe  grandes  centros  de  poblaci6n. 

Admito  que  para  el  mismo  fin  pueda  utilizarse  siempre  la  observaci6n  local;  es  decir 
que  la  mdquina  sirva  al  hijo  del  obrero  para  apreciar  los  progresos  de  la  inteligencia 
humana,  en  el  dominio  de  ke  fuerzas  y  de  la  materia,  como  el  arado  al  hijo  del  campe- 
flino  y  el  tranvia  el6ctrico  al  nine  de  la  ciudad;  que  en  la  selva  frondoea  pueda  un 
pequefiueloadmirarlanaturaleza,  como  puede  hacerlo  otro  en  el  parque  oen  el  jardfn. 
Son  tan  interesanteg  los  problemas  de  economfa  con  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  en  las  casas 
de  comercio,  como  loe  que  plantea  la  hacienda,  con  el  rendimiento  de  la  cosecha. 

£1  punto  de  partida  es  lo  diverso;  la  finalidad,  en  la  ensefianza  primaria,  no  puede 
eerlo. 

Cuando  el  arte  del  maestro  haya  avanzado  lo  que  en  loe  ditimoe  afios  adelant6  la 
ciencia;  es  decir,  cuando  las  verdades  proclamadas  por  la  pedagogfa,  no  se  obtengan 
como  hoy,  casi  en  absoluto  exprimidas  de  las  p^inas  del  texto;  cuando  cada  maestro 
sea  capaz  de  escribir  un  libro  con  sus  propias  adquisiciones  en  la  fuente  inagotable  de 
la  vida  infontil  y  de  la  vida  social,  directamente  estudiadas,  no  serd  diiicil  igualar  por 
diferentes  caminos,  la  ensefianza  dada  en  distinto  ambiente. 

Todo  programa  ha  de  constar  de  una  interpretaci6n  sobre  las  cosas  que  se  ven,  y  de 
otra  sobre  lo  que  no  se  ve.  La  misma  dificultad  ha  de  veneer  el  maestro  urbano  para 
descubrir  las  bellezas  de  la  naturaleza,  que  el  maestro  rural  para  hacer  concebir  la 
marcha  de  las  instituciones  dudadanas  y  los  convencionalismos  de  la  vida  de  8al6n 
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IgualeB  razones  hay  para  estrechar  la  visidD  del  hijo  del  labiiego,  en  el  cfrculo  del 
horizonte  material  que  alcanzan  bus  ojoe,  que  para  reducir  la  del  nifio  de  la  ciudad,  al 
confin  de  loe  arrabales.  Ni  las  aptitudes  ni  las  aspiraciones  del  hombre  eet&Q  so- 
bordinadas  al  medio  que  rodea  su  in&mcia. 

Sintetisando  ni  opini6n  dir6:  que  la  escuela  primaria  86lo  ha  de  tener  en  vista  ei 
porvenir,  y  que  por  lo  tanto,  serA  tanto  mfa  perfecta,  cuanto  mfa  univeisales  scan  loe 
principios  en  que  base  su  programa;  que  con  criterio  elevado  no  pueden  admitirse  en 
ella,  restricciones  sujetas  a  la  ^poca  y  al  lugar;  pero  soy  tan  partidaria  de  la  graduacidn 
como  de  la  integridad,  por  cuyo  motive  reconozcoque  loe  til  times  curaos  de  la  escuela 
elemental  ban  de  esbozar  las  especialidades  que  puedan  tener  inter^  en  deteiminada 
localidad. 

Para  los  fines  expuestos,  es  necesario  que  las  autoridades  eecolares,  centnlicen  bus 
funciones  t^cnicas  con  independencia  de  las  administrativas,  tanto  como  lo  permita  la 
divisidn  poUtica  del  Estado  y  que  se  mantengan  unidas  por  frecuente  intercambio  de 
ideas  en  todos  los  pafses  civilizados. 


EDAD  T  DEMlS  CONDiaONES  EN  QUE  DEBE  HACEE  EL  NIfiO  EL  PRIBfEB 
AfiO»  O  SEA,  EL  NOVIOADO  EN  LA  ESCUELA  ELEMENTAL,  PARA  NO 
PERJUDICAR  SU  DESARROLLO  FiSICO. 

Por  MARIANO  PEREIRA  NIJSEZ, 
Miemhro  de  la  Direecidn  General  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria  del  Urugtuof, 

I.  DBBATK  KMTBB  PBDAOOOI8TAS  B  mODKNISTAS. 

Es  muy  conocida  la  vieja  cue8ti6n  entre  pedagog:ista8  e  higienistas,  sobre  la  edad 
m&B  apropiada  para  el  ingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuela  elemental.  Los  primeros,  tratando 
de  adelantarla  cada  vez  m^;  y  loe  s^^undoe,  pugnando  por  demorarla.  En  el  estado 
actual  los  pedagogistas  establecen  la  edad  de  seis  afios,  y  los  higienistas  la  de  nueve  afios. 

Se  fundan  los  primeros,  principalmente,  en  que  comenzando  a  cul  tivar  la  mentalidad 
del  nifio  desde  los  seis  afios,  se  prepara  €8ta  por  medio  de  la  natural  gimnasia,  para  que 
pueda  cosechar  mejoree  frutos  de  los  estudioe  subsiguientes;  y,  a  efecto,  tambi^n,  de 
que,  en  la  embrionaria  inteligencia  del  nifio  no  hallen  cabida  perjudidalfsimos  prejul- 
cioe  que  vendrfan  a  imponer  al  maestro  la  doble  tarea,  con  el  resto  de  los  estudios,  de 
tener  que  comenzar  por  desalojar  tales  errores  para  sustituirlos  con  la  verdad  de  las  coeas. 

Se  fundan  loe  higienistas  en  que  la  instruccidn  que  recibe  un  nifio  demasiado  tiemo, 
se  obtiene  a  expensas  de  sus  necesidades  vegetativas  mis  vitales,  lo  que  a  la  vez  va  en 
contra  del  consejo  tan  admitido  de:  "mente  sana  en  cuerpo  sano;"  y  en  que,  por 
consiguiente,  no  habiendo  en  el  cuerpo  del  nifio,  a  loe  seis  afios,  el  natural  deearrollo 
para  soportar  aprovechada  e  impunemente  los  primeros  eetudios,  resultarfan  muy  poco 
f  ructiferoB  los  demius. 

Es  indudable  que  tales  argumentos  cruzados  por  las  dos  partes,  y  recordados  aquf 
como  ejemplo,  son  ya,  por  si  solos,  bastante  atendibles  para  dejar  de  interesar  en  el 
debate  de  tan  importante  asunto,  a  lo  cual  se  dobe  ^sta  mi  mediacidn  en  H.  £n 
efecto,  no  podemos  negar  que  demorando  el  comienzo  del  cultivo  de  la  mentalidad 
del  nifio  hasta  los  nueve  afios,  se  corre  el  serio  peligro  de  que  sobre  todo  al  llegar  a 
la  edad  en  que  se  dice  generalmente  que  adquiere  el  ser  humane  el  uso  de  la  razdn, 
se  haya  malogrado  la  virginidad  de  su  alma,  con  prejuicios,  por  aquello  de  que:  la 
vasija  tarda  mucho  en  perder  el  gusto  del  primer  licor  que  en  ella  se  deposit6,  sea 
necesario  gastar  muchas  energfas  para  desentrafiar  tales  errores. 

Y  es  innegable,  igualmente,  que  principiando  a  los  seis  afios  el  cultivo  de  la  inteli- 
gencia del  nifio,  se  corre  el  peligro — ^mucho  mayor,  sobre  todo,  si  se  hace  en  las  con- 
diciones  actuales  en  la  generalidad  de  los  parses— de  la  degeneracidn  de  las  razas 
humanas  por  el  agotamiento  de  las  fuerzas  fisicas,  sobre  todo,  cuando  se  trata  de  un 
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maestro  inconsciente,  que  en  vez  de  contener  al  nifio  de  inteligencia  privUegiada,  lo 
recaiga  de  tareas  abrumaidorafl,  por  el  interds  personal  de  lucir  ^1  a  expensas  de  ese 
nifio;  olvidando  que  lo  que  hace  equivale  a  pretender  trasplantar  un  ^bol  de  corpu* 
lenta  especie,  y  cuyasemillagermind  en  la  tierra  natural,  a  una  vasija  pequefia,  en  la 
cual  llegari  a  perdei^-^n  caso  de  salvar  moment&neamente  la  vida— todas  las  condi- 
ciones  pzimitivas  de  su  especie. 

n.  PBOOBDIMIENTO    CONCaiATORIO    EN    E8A8    DOS    TENDBNOAS. 

Medlar,  en  tan  vieja  como  importantlsdma  cue6ti6n,  siqulera  sea  para  acortar  dis- 
tancias  entre  pedagGgistas  e  higienistas,  disminuyendo  asf  los  apuntados  y  serios 
peltgros,  ha  side,  repito,  el  m6vil  que  me  ha  hecho  considerar  di^o  de  figiurar  4ste 
entre  los  temas  de  que  deba  ocuparse  este  docto  CSongreso,  como  ha  sido  ya  consi- 
derado  en  mi  pais  (Reptiblica  del  Uruguay)  por  las  autoridades  escolares  y  por  el  Go* 
biemo,  ante  quienes,  como  miembro  de  la  Direccidn  General  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica, 
piopuse  la  innovaci6n  que  sirve  de  tema  a  este  trabajo;  mereciendo  la  inmediata  apro- 
bacidn  de  ambos;  sin  que  hasta  entonces  ni  hasta  ahora,  haya  sido  conocido  ni  puesto 
en  IH!i6ctica  en  alguno  de  los  demis  pafses  sudamericanos,  ni  tenga  yo  conocimiento 
de  que  se  practique  en  alguno  de  los  demis  paises. 

Gonsiste  tal  manera  o  forma  de  mediar  en  las  referidas  y  tan  radicales  tendencias, 
en  la  senciHiBima  disminucidn  a  la  mitad  del  horario  ordinaiio  o  general  de  la  escuela, 
durante  tinicamente  el  primer  alio,  o  sea,  del  noviciado  del  nifio  menor  de  nueve 
afloe,  que  es,  segtin  paso  a  demostrarlo,  en  quien  el  horaiio  integro  causa  mayores  y 
mitf  irreparables  perjuicios  en  su  fMco. 

En  efecto,  lo  primero  que  invoqu4  luego  que  propuse  tal  innovacl6n--y  que  lo 
repito  ahora,  con  ocasi6n  del  actual  congreso — es  el  hecho  conocidliBimo  por  los  citados 
contendientes,  de  que  en  todas  las  carreras  que  imponen  algtSn  sacrificio,  aun  tr»- 
t^uadose,  como  se  trata  en  cast  todas  ellas,  de  personas  mayores  de  edad  o  ya  formadas, 
como  ocurre^  por  ejemplo,  en  las  carreras  religlosas,  el  aspiiante  comienza  por  ua 
noviciado  en  que  apenas  se  le  somete  a  la  mitad  de  las  tareas  y  obligaciones,  durante 
el  primer  afio,  con  el  doble  objeto  de  poder  cerciorarse  de  la  vocaci6n  de  cada  uno,  y 
de  acostumbrarlo  a  soportar  las  cargas  que  la  carrera  impone. 

Luego,  si  tal  precauci6n  se  toma  con  personas  mayores,  ^no  resulta  ildgico  desoir 
tan  sabia  ensefiansa  cuando  se  trata  de  d^biles  nifios?  La  contestacidn  se  impone. 
For  esa  s61a  pero  poderosa  razdn,  el  tiemo  nifio  neceaitaria  ya,  indispensablemente, 
un  noviciado  de  la  mitad  de  las  tareas  diarias  durante  el  primer  afio  de  su  in^reso  a 
la  escuela,  aun  cuando  hubiese  pasado  ya  por  los  matemales  jardines  de  infantes. 

Otio  fundamento  que  favorece  la  r&pida  implantaci6n  del  procedimiento  aconse- 
jado,  e8t&  contenido  en  la  interrogaci^  siguiente:  ^No  es  notoriamente  inhumane 
que  un  nifio  de  seis  afios,  que  hasta  la  vispera  del  ingreso  a  la  escuela  ha  estado  en 
su  casa,  toda  su  vida  h£bil,  coniendo,  jugando,  durmiendo,  comiendo,  bebiendo  y 
satisfaciendo  todas  sus  demis  neceaidades  naturales  a  voluntad,  dn  que  nadie  se  lo 
impidiera,  se  le  someta,  de  improviso,  o  sea,  al  siguiente  dfa  de  toda  esa  libertad,  a 
una  reclusi6n,  en  todo  sentido,  por  el  mismo  utimero  de  horas  (cuatro  y  media)  a  que 
est&n  sometidos  los  nifios  de  doce  o  catorce  afios?  ^No  puede  ser  ese  criminal  error 
cometido  con  tiemas  criaturas  hasta  de  seis  afios,  una  de  las  principales  causas  de  la 
degeneracidn  ffsica  de  la  especie  humana  en  las  actuales  generaciones,  en  las  que  se 
observa  que  el  hombre  crece,  pesa  y  vive  la  mitad  de  lo  que  las  primitivas  razas 
crecieron,  vivierou  y  pesaron? 

Tales  son  los  principales  pero  no  los  tinicos  fundameutos  de  la  generalizacidn  de  la 
innovacidn  que,  como  en  mi  pais,  propongo  a  los  gobiemos  y  a  las  autoridades  escolares 
de  todos  los  demds  pafses;  ya  que  por  su  sencillez  y  practicabilidad,  es  de  posible  e 
inmediata  implautaci6n  en  todos  ellos,  aun  los  mis  pequefios  y  pobres,  y  ya  que  nada 
mejor  ni  a  menor  costo  puede  conciliar  la  etema  e  importantfsima  cuestidn  en  que 
vengo  meditando. 
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Rektar^  tambidn — a  son  de  tm  nuevo  y  muy  T&lido  y  oportuno  aigumento  en  pro 
de  lo  que  vengo  proponiendo,  o  sea,  de  lo  que  he  dado  en  llamar:  "El  Medio  Honiio 
del  Noviciado  en  la  Eecuela  Elemental  ** — ^loa  antecedentee  de  eaa  leformA  en  mi 
pais. 

ViflitandOy  diez  afioe  ha,  derto  dla  de  verano,  a  las  2  p.  m.,  una  de  las  eecuelas 
pdblicas  de  los  suburbioe  de  Montevideo,  en  el  cai&cter  pliblico  que  investla,  me 
encontr^  despu^i  de  cad  40  afioe  de  vida  escolar,  como  aficionado,  con  la  grandi- 
flima  novedad  para  todo  aquel  que  sepa  de  escuelas,  de  una  clase  eacolar,  de 
las  denominadas  "primer  afio/'  con  m^  de  70  alumos  presentes,  todos  ellos,  excepto 
uno,  "completamente  dormidos"  en  plena  hora  eecolar;  y  "dormidoe  flistemitic»* 
mente,"  como  que  lo  hacfan  invariablemente  en  la  miama  po8ici6n:  brazoe  cmzadoa 
Bobre  las  mesas  y  las  cabezas  redinadas  sobre  los  biazos.     La  maestra  eetaba  despierta. 

Como  se  comprenderd,  qued^  un  buen  lato  contemplando  curiosamente  aquel 
notabilfsimo  cuadro  escolar,  como  que  pocos  habfan  tenido  ocaai6n  de  presenciaxlo, 
y  como  que,  bajo  la  fas  artfstica  no  era  tiasado  por  la  mano  del  hombre.  S^Samente 
me  hizo  apartar  la  vista  de  41,  la  vos  de  la  maestia  ayudante— y  m^  que  sa  vox  sa 
pasmosa  serenidad  ante  aquella  sorpxeaa  mfsr-que  me  dijo:  "Usted  extialiaii  lo  que 
aqui  pasa?  No,  sefiorita  la  contests,  yo  no  extrafio  nada  en  la  escuela  en  el  sentido 
que  usted  parece  darle  a  la  fiase,  porque  s6  que  las  novedades  scm  la  cancteiisticm 
del  mundo  de  los  incapaces,  como  lo  es  la  escuela,  y  sobre  todo,  en  eeta  clase  o  alio. 
For  el  contrario,  confieso  (sin  que  ello  importe  alentar  a  usted)  que  celebro  este  har 
Uazgo,  porque  creo  estar  ya  en  posesidn  de  lo  que  esto  signifira  y  que  no  es  otn  coaa 
que  una  verdadera  protesta  de  la  naturaleza  formulada  p(v  intennedio  de  estos  nifios. 

Con  el  correr  del  tiempo  y  provisto  ya  de  otros  datoe,  intencicmalmente  solidtados 
a  maestros  expertos  y  slnceros,  me  afirm4  en  esa  primera  imi^esidn  porque  todos 
ellos  me  repitieron  algo  equivalente  a  la  historia  que,  una  ves  seranada,  la  relerida 
maestra,  en  mi  visita  de  actitud  pacifica,  me  habia  referido,  como  causa  del  trasado 
cuadro;  y  que  era  la  siguiente:  someramente,  me  dijo,  ocuirla  a  esta  hoia,  que  todoa 
los  nifios,  incluso  los  mismos  que  en  las  primeras  horas  de  clase  me  atendian  y  aprove- 
chaban  mucho  mis  lecciones,  con  suma  fadlidad,  proporcionAndome  con  ello  gran 
placer,  ni  aiquiera  me  entendlan — a  pesar  de  los  recreos  reglamentarioa— puesto  que 
los  unos  bostezaban  o  suspiraban,  otros  se  desperesaban  y  tomahan  actitudes  de  des- 
canso;  y  aun  los  pocos  que  respondfan  a  mis  Uamados,  aun  cuando  fijaban  en  m( su  vista, 
bien  comprendla  yo  que  no  me  veian,  puesto  que  tenlan  los  ojos  como  empallados^  sin 
aprovechar  en  manera  alguna  mis  lecciones:  esto  empea6  por  diqgustaime,  luego 
por  desespemrme,  y,  por  dltimo,  por  agotar  intitilmente  mis  fuems.  Tal  estado 
de  cosas  acab6  por  hacerme  dejar  a  los  nifios  en  libertad  algunos  minutos  y  tennin6 
con  lo  que  usted  esti  presenciando,  a  lo  que  primeramente  intents  oponerme,  pero 
desisti  de  ello  mis  tarde  porque  not4  que  despu^s  de  dormir  diez  o  quince  minutos, 
ya  me  atendian  o  estudiaban  y  aprendfan,  si  no  tanto  como  en  las  primeras  hoxas  de 
la  clase,  a  lo  menos  lo  necesario  para  poder  tiabajar  yo  con  mucho  mis  gusto. 

IT.   RBSITLTADOS  OBTBNIDOS  BK  Ul  TrIcTLCA, 

Terminar^,  siempre  a  son  de  nuevo  aigumento  en  pro  de  la  innovacidny  dando  a 
conocer  los  buenos  reeultados  obtenidos:  primeramente  en  la  via  de  enaayo,  a  que 
muy  prudentemente  Iu6  sometida  mi  iniciativa,  y,  mis  tarde,  en  la  pr&ctica  defini- 
tiva;  lo  cual  har6  sin  omitir  la  (inica  obeervacidn  que  en  contiazio  formul6  una  sola 
de  las  direct(»as  de  las  cuatro  eecuelaa  en  que  se  realist  el  enaayo.  Conaisti6  tal 
observacidn  en  que  reaisti^dose  los  padres  de  f^miiift  a  en viar  a  sus  nifios  a  eeas  escue- 
las  por  solamente  dos  hana,  diftminufa  la  MiHtAn^^ify  media,  puesto  que  los  m^wrffit^ii  |^ 
las  escuelas  de  horario  complete;  pero  bast^me  para  destruir  tal  observaci^  la 
siguiente  manifestaci6n  que  hice  a  esa  directora: 

IPobres  de  los  maestros  el  dla  que  las  autmdades  escolares  les  impusieian  todo  lo 
que  en  materia  de  retener  a  los  nifios  en  las  escuelas,  pidan  los  padres,  puee  no  lea 
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dejarian  hoias  de  deecaneo,  ya  que  la  tendencia  ee  a  que  el  maestro  se  encargue  de  loa 
niilos  mientias  elloe  trabajan  y  tktai  mientias  gozan  de  loe  pasatiempos.  Y  en  cuanto 
al  retiro  de  los  uifios,  deaapaareceria  ad  que  ee  geneializara  la  reforma,  deede  que  no 
exLstiendo  ya  escuela  alguna  con  horario  complete  paza  loe  niiioe  de  primer  aflo,  no 
tendilan  los  padres  a  donde  trasladar  a  sue  bijosi 

En  cambio,  los  buenos  reeultadoe,  obtenidos  con  tal  reforma,  son  los  siguientes: 

Ftimero.  Desde  los  ensayoe  se  comprob6  que,  tiattodose,  como  se  trata,  de  la  clase 
o  alio  escolar  en  que  es  m^  requerida  la  mdividuali£aci6n  de  la  ensefianza;  y  siendo 
«8f  que  tan  importante  regla  pedi^6gica  no  era  posible  cumplirla  con  el  horario  com- 
plete, por  tratarse  de  clases  de  60,  80  o  mis  alumos;  con  la  reduccidn  del  horario  a  la 
mitad,  se  reducla  tambi^n  a  la  mitad  el  ntimero  de  loe  alumnos  que  concurrfan  a  cada 
uno  de  los  dos  tumos;  por  lo  cual  se  barfa  x)osible  individualizar  la  ensefianza  en 
esa  clase,  dmiento  de  la  escuela.  Ese  661o  resultado  del ' '  medio  horario  del  novidado 
eecolar"  seria  suficiente  a  recomendarlo  como  imprescindible. 

Segundo.  Tanto  los  ensayos  c<Hno  la  generaliEaci6n  de  tal  reforma,  comprobaron :  que 
la  desespeiante  y  desgastadora  dtuacidn  del  maestro  en  las  tiltimas  boras  de  clase  del 
horario  complete,  desaparecieron  desde  el  dia  en  que  €i  comenz6  a  trabajar  con  el 
''medio  horario,"  o  sea  con  elemento  deecansado  que  aprovechaba  sus  lecciones. 
Aparte  de  esto,  la  reforma  proporcionaba  al  maestro  m^dia  bora  de  descanso  entre  un 
media  horario  y  otro,  en  la  que  recuperaba  las  fuerzas  perdidas. 

Tercero.  Los  nifios,  como  ocurrfa  que  en  las  dos  tUtimas  boras  del  horario  completo, 
poco  o  nada  aprendian,  resulta  hoy  que  pw  el  ''medio  horario,"  aprenden  tanto  como 
antes  sin  esfuerzos  desgastadores  e  intitUes. 

Ouarto.  Sabi^dose,  como  se  sabe,  todo  lo  importante  en  proyecciones  que  es  el 
hecho  de  que  al  alumno  concurra  con  placer  a  la  escuela,  tanto  respecto  a  su  salud  como 
a  Bu  instruccidn  y  educacidn;  y  tenitedose  en  cuenta  todo  lo  incdmodo  que  resultaba  a 
loe  padres  de  familia  el  horario  completo,  los  nifios  ban  tenido,  necesariamente,  que 
concunir  con  mayor  gusto  desde  tal  reforma  y,  hasta  retirindose  con  deseos  de  volver. 

Quinto.  Con  la  generallzacidn  a  todas  las  escuelas  de  primer  grado,  sometidas  al 
"medio  horario,"  ha  tenido  que  desaparecer  de  raiz--c<Mno  ya  lo  habia  yo  anunciado — 
la  primera  y  ^ca  objed^  que  ee  ha  hecho  a  tal  reforma,  desde  que  no  tenian  los 
padres  escuelas  o  clases  para  los  novidos,  de  horario  completo.  Y  en  cuanto  a  los  que 
aceptaron  tal  re((Hna  desde  su  comienzo,  est&n  orgullosos  de  que  sea  nuestro  pafe — que 
esel  mis  joven  de  Sud  America,  y  que  no  cuenta  ni  un  siglo  de  existencia— el  que 
haya  conquistado  la  verdad  en  tan  importante  materia. 

Sexto.  La  parte  fisica  o  vegetativa  del  nifio,  ha  sido,  como  ee  comprenderi,  la  favo- 
redda  mis  directamente  por  la  innovaddn,  desde  que  el  dfa  le  deja  libre  mayor  tiempo 
paza  su  gimnasia  natural,  jam^  reemplazada  artifidalinente,  con  lo  cual  no  s61o  ganan 
los  nifios,  sino  tambi^n  los  padres,  las  familias  y  la  sodedad  entera. 

CONOLUSldN. 

Como  transacd6n  o  conciliaddn  en  la  vieja  cuesti6n  entre  pedagogistas  e  higienistas, 
Bobre  la  edad  mis  indicada  para  el  ingreso  del  nifio  a  la  escuela— si  los  seis  afios  o  los 
nueve— proponemos  por  los  apuntados  fundamentos:  que  se  opte  por  los  seis  afios,  a 
condiddn  imprescindible  de  que  dmante  el  primer  afio,  o  sea  el  del  novidado  del  nifio, 
ee  reduzca  el  horario  general  de  la  escuela  a  la  mitad,  para  esa  clase  de  primer  afio  sola- 
mente,  debiendo  eer  dividido  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  de  esa  clase  en  dos  grupos,  por 
mitad:  en  uno,  los  nifios  mis  creddos,  y  en  el  otro  los  menores,  a  efecto  de  que  los 
primeros  concurran  siempre  a  las  boras,  de  cada  estaddn,  que  resulten  mis  incdmodas, 
y  el  grupo  de  los  menores,  a  las  horas  mis  cdmodas.  Bien  entendido  que  hablo  de  laa 
eecuelas  urbanas  y  de  las  rurales  muy  pr6zimas  a  los  centros  de  poblad6n  (dudades  o 
pueblos);  ya  que  en  las  demis  escuelas  rurales  los  nifios  pequefios  silo  pueden  concu* 
nir  a  la  escuelas,  dadas  las  grandes  distancias,  y  retirarse  de  ellas  acompafiados  de  loe 
alumnos  mayores;  en  cuyas  escuelas  el  afio  del  novidado  puede  cursarse  con  un  des- 
canso  de  una  o  media  hora  a  la  mitad  del  horario  completo. 
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I  CUlL  ES  LA  MANERA  MlS  EHCAZ  PARA  PBEPARAR  A  LOS  PRCMraSOBES 
ELEBfENTALES  DE  LAS  ESCUELAS  DE  CADA  CXASE7 

PotMARLANO  PEREIRA  NtJTNBZ, 
Miembro  de  la  Direoa&n  Oeneral  de  IriMtruodSn  Primana  del  Uruguay. 

Este  tema  es  tan  de  mi  piedileccidii,  que,  sin  temor  de  eqiiivocarme,  puedo  aflegonr : 
que  4iL  ba  ddo  el  que  constantemente— primero  como  propagandista,  y  mis  tafde  oomo 
miembro  de  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Instraccidn  Frimaria— iue  ha  preocupado,  en  el 
sentido  de  buecarle  edlucidn  eficaa  que  czeo,  al  fin,  haber  hallado  en  la  fonna,  bastante 
original,  por  cierto,  en  que  la  someto  a  la  consideraci6n  de  este  ilusUado  congrem; 
no  sin  adelantar,  deade  lu^o,  que  predaamente  lo  hago  tendiendo  a  abrirle  camino  en 
el  &nimo  de  los  aefioree  congresiatas,  a  efecto  de  que,  cuando  menos,  no  me  lo  rechacen 
por  la  primera  impreddn,  o  ain  dedicarie  la  debida  meditacidn,  aiquera  aea  por  tiatane 
de  aaunto  tan  complejo  e  importante. 

Nac(  en  el  alio  de  1844,  en  el  aeno  de  una  iamilia  de  doa  geneiacionea  de  profeaoras: 
la  abuela,  y  la  patema. 

De  la  generaci6n  patema,  dice  Araujo,  que  mi  padre  fu^  el  primer  joven  uruguayo 
que  ae  dedic6  al  magiaterio,  puea  loa  demia  habian  aido  y  eran  extranjooe,  caai  todoe 
eapafiolea.  Mi  madre— maeetza  prepaiada  en  la  mia  adelantada  eecuela  argentina,  y 
auceaora  de  la  beata  "Roaita"  (como  6ata  ae  dejaba  llamar  buenamenta) — mui]6, 
aegtin  loa  papelea  de  la  familia,  a  loa  26  afioa  de  edad,  aacrificada  a  la  eacuela. 

Muchoa  afioa  deapu^,  cuando  yo  curaaba  ya  la  cairera  del  foro  y  contaba  24  afioe, 
ocuiri6  que  Joa^  Pedro  Yarela  inici6  en  el  paia  la  obia  de  la  refonna  eecolar,  a  baae 
de  la  eacuela  norteamericana,  y,  como  recurriera  el  reformador  al  auzilio  de  la  acci6n 
privada,  para  enaayo  de  au  obra,  cre6  la  Sociedad  del  '^Amigo  delaEducacidn  Popu- 
lar," a  que  yo  debo  habenne  apurado  mucho  a  ingreaar,  pueeto  que  oonaervo  mi 
honroao  diploma  de  aocio  fundador,  y  figuro  firmando  el  acta  inaugural;  paao  que  lo  d]6 
tambi^n  el  Dr.  Garloa  Maria  de  Pena,  actual  repreaentante  diplomitico  de  mi  pafa  (el 
Uruguay)  en  loa  Eatadoa  Unidoa. 

Durante  la  labor  que  noa  encomend6  eaa  aociedad,  o  el  Relonnador,  nos  ocuiii6 — 
tambidn  a  amboa— que  aeparadamente  el  Gobiemo  o  la  primera  autoridad  eacolar  noa 
confiara,  durante  nueatraa  vacadonea  eacolarea,  laa  inapecdonea  de  laa  eacuelaa  ele- 
mentalea  de  loa  departamentoa  del  Duraano,  Salto  y  del  grupo  de  loa  Departamentos 
Minaa,  Maldonado  y  Rocha,  reapectivamente,  al  Dr.  Pena,  al  pedagogiata,  Don 
Franciaco  Z.  Berra,  y  a  mf,  ain  piopordonamoa  mia  que  loa  paaajea. 

Habidndoaeme  confiado,  algt&n  tiempo  deapu6i,  la  funci6n  de  jues  letrado  del 
Departamento  de  Soriano,  a  cuya  capital  (Mercedea)  tuve  que  traaladanne,  per^ 
maneciendo  allf  18  afioa,  pude  ^ectuar,  adem&s  de  una  frecuentlaima  intervencidn 
directa  en  laa  eacuelaa  pdblicaa,  deade  el  caigo  de  miembro  de  la  Oomiai6n  Departa- 
mental  de  Inatrucci6n  Pdblica,  laa  aiguientea  obraa  eecolarea,  originalea  y  peraonaliai- 
maa,  con  el  car&cter  de  propagandista  eacolar;  puea  conaiderindome  diacipulo  de 
Varela,  me  propuae  auplirlo  en  alguna  de  laa  mucbaa  faaea  del  ancho  campo  de  aua 
predilecdonea  que  tambi^n  eran  at&vicaa  en  mf. 

El,  en  aua  pocoa  afioe  de  vida  no  tuvo  oca8i6n  de  conocer  Men  la  educad6n  que  el 
Gobiemo  lleg6  a  conferirle  cuando  au  exiatenda  ae  encontraba  minada.  Como  finica- 
mente  conodd  el  Departamento  de  la  capital  del  paia  en  que  babla  naddo  y  vivido 
aiempre,  Su6  por  donde  comenz6  la  reforma  y  fu6  en  41  donde  plane6  y  8ometi6 
a  progiama  la  eacuela  urbana.  Pero  ialt61e  el  tiempo  para  eatudiar  laa  neceaidadea 
inherentea  al  campo,  a  loa  barrioa  y  a  laa  eacuelaa  ruralea,  tanto  o  m^  importantea 
que  laa  wbanaa,  como  loco  (inico  de  dvilizaddn  y  de  progreao  en  eaoe  lugaree. 

A  eae  aerio  problema,  puea,  dediqu6  toda  mi  atencidn  como  propagandista  en 
ocaddn  de  un  movimiento  popular  inioado  en  Montevideo,  en  donde  ae  invitd  a  loa 
puebloa  del  interior  para  fundar  el  mayor  ntimero  de  eacuelaa,  de  loa  gradoa 
neceaarioa,  en  loa  campoa  de  la  Repiiblica. 
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Al  efecto,  y  con  el  caricter  de  presidente  del  Comity  Departamental,  acometf  eea 
obia;  pero,  no  dej&ndome  Bugestionar  con  IO0  primeros  donativos  que  noe  habrfafi 
proxxMrdonado  el  triunfo  de  ser  Iob  primeros  en  iundar  escuelas;  puee  lo  que  yo  me 
habia  propuesto  deade  el  principio  era  concretanne  a  buacar  una  forma  eficaz  perma- 
Dente  de  Uenar,  en  lo  posible,  de  tales  escuelafl  todo  el  DejArtamento.  Tal  eetudio— 
que  no  tuvo  otro  fin  que  el  de  idear  y  combinar  un  plan  de  eecuelas  apropiado  al 
medio  rural,  sendllo  y  econ6mico,  que  permitieee  a  Iob  habitantes  enviar  a  sua  hijos  a 
ellaa — ^me  requiri6  tree  afios,  de  estudio  sobre  el  terrene,  el  cual  estudio  confinn6 
en  mi  dnimo  la  preeunci6n  de  que  la  de8poblaci6n  de  las  eecuelas  pdblicas  se  debfa 
dnicamente  a  que  se  aplicaba  a  las  rurales  el  mismo  y  tinico  plan  de  las  escuelas 
iirbanas;  puesto  que  cuatro  o  cinco  afios  despu^  habiamos  fundado  mayor  niimero 
de  esas  eecuelas,  las  cuales  eran  mucho  m^  concuriidas  que  las  que  habfa  logrado 
crear  el  GK>bierno  en  24  afios;  con  la  circunstanda,  muy  apredable,  de  que 
como  nuestras  sendllas  y  econ6mica8  escuelas  que  funcionaban  en  el  seno  de  una 
casa  de  familia  educada,  acomodada  y  laborioea,  proporcionaban  al  nifio  la  buena,  la 
conveniente  eet^tica  que  se  grababa  en  su  alma  como  ideal  de  su  vida  de  hombre;  o, 
en  otroe  t^rminoe,  nueetras  escuelas  eran  m&a  civilizadoras  que  la  escuela  pdblica 
flituada,  -pat  lo  general,  en  un  pobre  rancho,  sin  loe  plantfos,  montes,  granjas  o 
vifiedoe,  con  que  contaban  nueetroe  edifidoe  eecolaree,  ademis  del  ''confort''  y  la 
educaci6n  de  una  familia  ejemplar. 

Otra  obra  de  var6n  que  me  cupo  en  suerte  presidir  como  propagandista,  muchos  afioe 
en  dicha  ciudad,  fu^  la  siguiente:  En  una  ocasidn  en  que  se  morfan  de  hambre  los 
maestros  del  Estado,  debido  a  no  percibir  sus  sueldos  durante  afio  y  medio,  convo- 
camos  al  pueblo  y  reimimos  un  capital  que  permiti6  anticiparles  sus  sueldos  deede 
entonces,  a  la  par  y  con  toda  puntualidad,  lo  cual  fue  como  un  renacimiento  para 
ellos.  Tal  servicio  a  loe  maestros,  prestado  mes  a  mes,  sin  interrupci6n  de  un  s61o 
afio,  dur6  un  cuarto  de  aiglo;  aiendo  digno  de  mencionarse  que  tal  esfuerzo,  exigido 
al  pueblo,  no  interrumpi6,  ni  un  solo  dla,  la  Iundaci6n  de  escuelas  populares  cuyo 
rubro  era  debidamente  servido. 

Y,  por  (iltimo,  habiendo  resuelto  regreear  a  Montevideo,  no  pude  todavla  rel^usar  el 
aceptar  la  delegaci6n  que  al  embarcarme  di6me  aquel  buen  pueblo,  entreg&ndome  la 
bandera  de  Artigas,  en  la  cual  se  lee  la  inscripci6n  de  su  segunda  insignia:  "Sean 
los  orientales  tan  ilustrados  como  valientes,''  de  que  me  habfa  yo  servido  para 
alentar  a  los  vecindaiios,  con  la  mira  expresa  de  propagar  y  poner  en  ejecuci6n  en 
todo  el  pais,  especialmente  en  el  campo,  el  plan  de  escuelas  rurales  allf  creado; 
en  cumplimiento  de  cuyo  mandate,  deepu^  de  recoirer  dos  voces  el  territorio 
nacional,  propagando  por  medio  de  conferencias,  y  organizando  sodedades,  solicit^ 
y  obtuve  del  Gobiemo,  en  que  era  Mimstro  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  el  propio  Don 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  el  apoyo  oficial,  consiguiendo  que  ese  Gobiemo  anunciara  a  la 
Direcd6n  General  que  ponla  a  disposiddn  de  ella  $20,000  para  obras  de  tal  naturaleza 

Considerando  ahora  lo  sufidentemente  abonada  mi  persona  y  mi  palabra,  entrar^ 
de  Ueno  en  el  tema  con  el  copioso  ntimero  de  verdades  axiomiticas  y  educacionaleS) 
pertinentes  al  tema,  cosechadas  en  esa  largufsima  labor  que  paso  a  dtar,  por  con- 
siderarlas  la  base  m^  s61ida  en  que  deben  descansar  mis  opiniones  acerca  del  m^todo 
m^  eficaz  que  hay  que  seguir  para  obtener  el  debido  perfeccionamiento  del  profesor 
de  las  escuelas  elementales. 

Primera.  Toda  tendencia  educadora  de  cada  ^poca,  tiene  y  debe  tener  por  finalidad, 
la  preparaci6n  del  nifio  para  la  pr6xima  labor  de  hombres. 

Segunda.  El  maestro  ees  videntemente  el  molde  en  que  entrando  como  materia 
prima  el  nifio  actual,  se  funden  las  futuras  generaciones  de  hombres.  De  manera, 
pues,  que  si  queremos  asegurar  la  perfecd6n  de  tales  generadones,  es  coea  capital 
perfeccionar  al  maestro. 

Tercera.  £1  buen  sentido  aconseja  la  inmensa  necesidad  que  hay  de  conservar  ese 
molde  sin  abolladuras  0  deformadones,  puesto  que  si  61  es  deficiente,  resultan 
defidentea  las  generadones  futuras. 
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Guarta.  En  todoe  loe  paises,  una  generaci6n  deformada  acama  gravlsimoB  daSos; 
pero  en  loe  paiwe  en  que  no  se  cree  que  IO0  gobemantee  caen  del  cielo,  y  ee  ha  resuelto 
elegirloe  de  entre  loe  ciudadanoe,  c<xno  ocuire  en  loe  puebloe  democrilicoB,  las  ge- 
neracionee  defidentee  lo  traetoman  todo  completamente,  porque  la  democracta  puia 
eetd  dmentada  en  la  virtud  y  en  el  talento  de  loe  hombree. 

Quinta.  La  AmMca,  como  tiena  viigen  dada  a  la  humanidad  paxa  que  jM^paiara 
la  aemiUa  de  la  verdad,  cuando  las  tienaa  del  viejo  continente  estuvieion  completa- 
mente  contaminadae  con  loe  g^nnenee  de  loe  prejuicioe,  ee  por  ello,  natuialmente 
democr&tica.  Luego  en  ella  lae  generadonee  deficientee  inroducirlan  un  mat  conti- 
nental. 

Sexta.  Ee  notorio  que  a  loe  miembroe  del  magieterio  o  del  profeeoiado  elenaiental, 
que  eon  y  tienen  que  eer  penonae  de  ejemplar  conducta  que  deecuellen  del  nivel  inte- 
lectual  de  la  genetalidad  de  loe  hombree,  loe  vemoe,  muy  raras  vecee,  dazee  el  lugar 
que  lee  coireeponde  en  la  eociedad;  puee  en  general,  eet^,  muy  diatantee  de  1&  gran 
altivez  amoroea  que  debieta  dietinguir  y  caracterizar  a  eeae  miliciaa  de  la  dvilizacidn; 
civilizaci6n  que  tiende  la  If nea  de  eue  fuegoe  en  todoe  loe  palaee  del  mundo.  Cone- 
tituye  tal  detidle  un  eerio  mal  que  ee  neoeeario  remediar  ^C6mo7  Eea  ee  la  cuestatfn, 
muy  acertadamente  planteada  por  el  Gomit6  Ejecutivo  que  tuvo  a  eu  caigo  la  ze- 
dacd6n  del  reglamento  de  eete  congreeo;  y  eee  ee  el  tema  elegido  por  mi,  por  coneidezar 
que  ee  jrefiere  directamente  a  la  preparaci6n  que  debe  exigiree,  o  mSm  propiamentey 
darse,  al  maeetro. 

No  encontr&ndole  otra  explicaci6n  a  eee  apocamiento  que  padece  el  maeetro  al 
tratar  de  eecalar  con  eue  talentoe  y  eue  virtudee  (tinicoe  tltuloe  exietentee  en  la  demo- 
cracia)  el  pueeto  que  con  jueticia  le  correeponde  en  la  eodedad  modema,  me  he 
indinado  eiempre  a  encontrar  la  causa  en  la  inconscienda,  de  la  gran  mayorfade  loe 
maestros,  acerca  de  la  elevadieima  miBi6n  que  les  eeti  exdueivamente  conlQada  en 
todoe  y  cada  uno  de  loe  pafeee.  Y  conoddo  por  mf  eee  mal,  me  ha  reeultado  podble 
ver  que  lo  adecuado  es  buecar  ia  forma  mie  eficaz  de  dar  al  maestro  eee  daro  concepto 
que  le  falta  de  loe  altoe  m^ritos  de  su  labor. 

En  cuanto  a  ia  4i>oca  y  procedimiento  que  hay  que  eeguir  para  encontrar  el  reeultado 
deseado,  debe  neceeariamente  consideiarse  que  lo  indicado  ee  la  4poca  y  el  programa 
marcados  para  eu  preparacidn  profesional,  programa  en  que,  a  mi  juicio,  existe  una 
gran  laguna  engendradora  de  dicha  retracci6n  del  maeetro,  que  conaiste  en  que  loe 
preparadores  de  maestros  no  se  preocupan  m^  que  de  nutrir  su  cerebro  del  mayor 
ndmero  de  conocimientos,  sin  preocuparse  de  lo  que  constituye  la  m^ula  de  la  pro- 
fesidn  del  magisterio,  que  es  la  de  inyectar  en  el  alma  y  en  el  coraz6n  de  loe  aspi- 
rantes,  algo  de  ese  fuego  sagrado  que  se  necesita  para  toda  obra  que  por  su  naturaleza 
impoDga  sacrificioe;  alentdndolos,  al  mismo  tiempo  a  perseverar  en  lo  meritorio  de 
la  obra.    Esto  es  tan  practicable,  en  mi  concepto,  que  yo  mismo,  que  no  soy  maestro, 
lo  vengo  efectuando  con  visible  6xito  en  mi  cardcter  de  propagandista,  nada  reiiido 
con  el  de  miembro  de  la  Direcci6n  General,  por  medio  de  la  simple  recitaci6n  de 
las  estroias  de  mi  canto,  "Estfmulos,"  correspondientes  a  cada  clasc  de  situacidn  dd  ' 
maestro  de  escuela  rural,  que  vive  aislado  sin  que  nadie  lo  alien te: 
Los  que  llevdis  al  apartado  campo 
La  d6bil  luz  de  vacilante  antorcha, 
Que  remeda  el  zig-zag  de  los  rel&mpagos 
En  medio  de  una  noche  tormentosa; 

Y  desde  la  escarpada  serranfa 
Proyectdis  esa  luz  por  sus  senderos, 

Y  entonces  parec^is  un  gran  brillante 
Engastado  en  las  crestas  de  los  cerros; 
Cuyos  rayoe  de  luz  Ueva  el  alumno, 
Del  foco  luminoso  de  la  escuela, 

Al  rancho  oecuro  en  que  al  fin,  consiguen 
Horadar  las  tinieblas  que  lo  envuelven. 
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La  manera  m^  natural  e  indicada  para  atacar  ese  mal  de  rafz  y,  por  consiguiente, 
la  que  considero  mis  eficaz  (que  es  tras  la  cual  va  la  pregunta  del  Beglamento  del 
Congreso)  es  la  siguiente:  ampliar  el  programa  de  preparaci6ii  de  maestros  con  un 
n<imero  destinado  exdudvamente  a  imprimir  en  el  coraz6n  y  en  el  alma  del  aspinnte 
el  mds  claro  y  elevado  concepto  de  la  carrera  a  que  se  dedica,  ntimero  que  deberi  ser 
tambi^n  inclufdo  en  loe  temas  de  loe  concunos  y  eii  las  pniebaB  de  competencia. 

Pero  como  ese  remedio  sdlo  es  aplicable  a  los  futuros  aspirantes  que  cuisaran  la  carrera, 
resultaba,  en  mis  cilculos  educacionales,  que  dejaba  sin  remediar  ese  mal  en  los 
millares  y  millares  de  maestros  que  ya  acttian  en  todo  el  continente  americano;  y 
entonces  se  me  ocuiri^  que  debia  de  aplictoeles  una  inyecci6n  mis  activa  al  respecto, 
y  despu^  de  recordar  las  tres  formas  de  propaganda  que  podia  hacirseles:  la  de  con- 
ferencias,  la  del  libro  o  el  folleto  y  la  del  verso,  me  decidf  por  esta  tiltima,  por  la  cir- 
cunstancia  de  haberla  usado  ya,  con  el  referido  dxito,  en  mi  labor  de  propaganda 
escolar;  resultado  debido  sin  duda  alguna  a  que  es  menos  lugaz  o  mis  duradera  en 
Bu  efecto,  que  de  la  palabra  hablada;  que  es  menos  pesada  y  olvidadiza  que  la  del 
libro;  y  que  es  la  foima  que  mis  y  mejor  habla  al  alma.  Se  me  ha  prevenido  que  la 
frialdad  y  el  cilculo  profundo  del  habla  inglesa  acogerla  como  Mvola  mi  ocurrencia 
de  recurrir  a  la  poesfa  en  asunto  tan  serio,  y  haciendo  justicia,  he  contestado:  es 
mis  que  suficientemente  instniido  el  pueblo  a  que  va  dirigido  mi  canto,  que  sabe 
que  al  poeta  recurrian  ya  los  pueblos  para  enardecer  las  milicias  y  salvar  la  patria; 
que  el  gran  poeta  francos  sacudi6  con  bus  versos  el  coraz6n  de  la  Francia  en  su  prepara- 
ci6n  para  sus  grandes  destines.  Y,  finalmente,  que  un  poeta  es  el  que  acaba  de 
determinar  el  alma  de  la  Italia  a  lanzarse  en  medio  de  una  h<^^era  de  trescientos 
kil6metro8  en  que  ya  se  ban  incinerado  mis  de  un  milldn  de  cadiveres  humanos. 

CONCLUSION. 

El  apocamiento  de  los  maestros  que  se  quiere  evitar  para  que  no  contamine  a  las 
generadones  que  se  formen  debe  combaUrse  de  dos  maneras: 

Respecto  de  los  nuevos  aspirantes  a  maestros  por  medio  de  un  nuevo  ntimero  del 
programa,  destinado  a  dar  al  aspirante  el  temple  en  altivez  amorosa  que  necesita 
trasmitir  a  las  futuras  generaciones,  lo  que  se  cons^uiri,  en  gran  parte,  con  el  con ven- 
cimiento  de  la  verfdica  importanda  de  su  elevadlsima  mi8i6n. 

Y  respecto  a  los  ya  maestros,  por  la  propaganda  sobre  las  grandes  proyecdones  de 
su  noble  labor,  propaganda  por  medio  de  conferendas  por  el  libro,  y  prindpalmente 
por  los  cantos  y  los  Mmnos  que,  aun  para  los  futuros  maestros,  tendrin  aplicad^n 
xecordatoria  de  aprendizaje,  puesto  que  deberin  formar  ntimero  obligado  desde  luego, 
de  todas  las  fiestas  ptiblicas  de  cada  escuela. 


^CUlLES  SON  LOS  ELEMENTOS  DE  UNA  LEY  EFECnYA  SOBRE  ASIS- 
TENaA  OBUGATOBU  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS7 

PorEMILIO  FOURNI6, 
Montevideo,  Urugtuiy,  * 

Actualmente,  entre  nosotros,  la  cuesti6n  que  en  materia  educadonal  dista  mis  de 
acercarse  a  lo  que  debiera  ser,  es  la  del  cumplimiento  de  la  obligad6n  escolar  pues 
las  disposidones  vigentes  son  defectuosas.  Si  s6Io  tuviera  presente  que  la  ley  eobre 
la  materia  en  los  Estados  TJnidos  de  Norte  America  donde  tiene  lugar  el  Gongreeo 
Fanamericano,  es  muy  completa,  no  intentarla  escribir  sobre  el  tema  propuesto; 
pero,  por  una  parte  la  importanda  de  la  cuesti6n,  y  por  otra  la  declaraddn  hecha 
al  respecto  en  el  programa  preliminar  del  Gongreso,  didendo  que  ''la  experiencia 
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de  un  pofB  en  este  pwtinilar  intefen  nmchfaimo  %  loa.otro0,"  hace  que  me  incite 
A  txatar  el  punto,  aim  cuando  la  experienda  de  nueslzo  pais  no  puede  apartar  olxo 
oontingente  que  la  oonviocidn  de  la  necesidad  de  una  ley  efectiva  sobra  aaistencia 
eeoolar,  deede  que  loa  pfeoeptos  legales  en  vigencia  acm  muy  deficientes. 

La  Ley  de  £ducaci6n  Comdn,  jwfamulgada  el  12  de  enero  de  1885,  se  ocupa  de  1a 
obligatoiiedad  de  la  ensefianza  en  sue  arlfculoe  20  al  23  en  estos  t^nninoe:  ^  artfculo 
20  establece  que  es  obligaloiia  la  eniwflanita  donde  exiatan  eecueUie  en  relaci6n  a  lae 
necendades  de  la  poblaci6n;  el  arlfculo  21  dice:  "El  que  sin  cauoa  legal  y  juetificadA 
deje  de  cumplir  lo  pneaito  en  el  artlculo  anterior,  aeri  amoneetado  por  la  piimera 
ves,  yen  caao  de  reincidencia  pagai4  una  multa  de  12  pesoe  por  cadaalumno  la  segunda 
ves,  y  24  pesoe  por  la  teroera,  deetanindoee  eeas  multaa  exduaivamente  al  soeteni- 
miento  de  la  Eecuela  Normal."  £1  articulo  22  establece  "que  los  nifios  que  no  con- 
cunan  a  escuelas  pdblicas  podiin  redbir  instnicci6n  en  escuelas  privadas  o  en  el 
domidlio  de  sua  padres,  pero  deberin  ^rtos  acreditar  esa  drcunstancia  en  debida 
forma  ante  el  inspector  deportamental,  quien  les  expediri  un  certificado  de  hahear 
llenado  ese  requisito."  £1  artfculo  23  dice  que  "las  Juntas  Ejecutivas  Administra- 
tivas  y  sua  Comisiones  Auxiliares,  a  solicitud  del  Inspector  Departamental  y  por  medio . 
de  ^ste,  acompaiiado  de  dos  vecinos  hsr&a  las  amonestaciones  y  la  aplicaci^  de  las 
multas  de  que  trata  el  artlculo  21;  pudiendo,  en  caso  necessao,  requerir  el  auxilio 
de  la  fuerza  pdbUca." 

En  la  piimitiva  Ley  de  £ducaci6n  Comdn  de  septiembie  de  1877  se  establec^ 
(art.  52)  que  la  Diiecci^n  General  de  Instrucd^n  Ftimaria  reglamentarla  la  ley,  y 
aquel  reglamento,  si  bien  no  se  lefiere  a  la  ley  vigente,  se  taauk  como  norma  de  con- 
ducta  en  cuanto  no  se  oponga  a  la  nueva  ley.  £n  la  lefenda  reg^amentaddn  se 
Bubsanaban  algiinas  deficiencias—sobre  este  punto  eran  id^nticas  las  leyes  de  1877  y 
1885 — estableciendo  el  radio  del  distrito  escolar  en  los  centros  urbanos  (4  kildmetzos 
para  los  varones  y  2  Idldmetros  para  las  nii^)  y  en  los  distritos  ruiales.se  dejaba 
librado  a  las  subcomisiones  la  detenninaci6n  del  radio,  que  podia  vanar  con  las  cir- 
cunstancias  locales;  tambi^n  ae  marcd  (art.  14)  como  limite  de  la  obligacidn  escolar, 
la  edad  de  seia  a  catorce  afioe  para  loa  nifios  de  uno  y  otro  sexo;  en  el  artlculo  15  se 
establece  la  obligaci6n  del  padre,  tutor  o  encacgado  de  inscribir  a  sus  hijos  o  pupilos 
en  un  legistro  independieiite  de  la  matrlcula  y  con  el  cual  se  formarla  el  cenao  eeoolar; 
quien  no  cumpliera  con  esa  obligaci6n  incuirirla  en  la  multa  de  un  peso  por  cada 
nifio;  el  articulo  18  dice  que  la  Comiai6n  Departamental  o  Subcomiaidn,  con  el  Inspec- 
tor,  decidir&n  de  la  validea  o  nulidad  de  las  causas  interpu/estas  para  eximir  a  un 
nifio  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

For  resolucidn  de  enero  11  de  1882  se  salva  otra  deficiencia  de  la  ley  y  reglamenta- 
ci6n,  que  no  establecian  el  limite  de  la  obligaci6n  en  cuanto  a  conocimiento;  se 
determin6  que  en  los  distdtoe  rurales  la  obligacidn  escolar  importaba  cursar  los  estudios 
desde  la  primera  a  la  sexta  clase,  y  en  los  centros  urbanos  de  las  dases  piimera  a 
octava. 

En  octubie  de  1883  la  Direcci6n  General  marc6  el  procedimiento  a  aeguirse  en 
cuanto  a  intimacionea,  amonestaciones  y  multas  que  conespondian  aplicar  a  los 
padres  omisos;  pero  se  le  di6  a  esta  re8oluci6n  un  caricter  provisorio  eeperando  conocer 
las  observaciones  que  hicieran  los  inspectorea  de  escuelas  y  no  se  resolvi6,  sobre  todo, 
una  cuestidn  dudosa  coiflo  era  el  alcance  que  podia  darae  a  lo  dicho  en  el  pdzrafo  final 
del  articulo  23  de  la  ley  que  dice:  "Pudiendo,  en  caso  neceaario,  requerir  el  auxilio  de 
la  fuerza  pdblica."  ^Como  deberia  entenderae  ^ato?  ^Importaba  establecer  que 
a  falta  del  pago  de  la  multa  corresponderia  la  piiai6n  equivalente,  como  expreaa- 
mente  ae  dice  en  un  reciente  proyecto  de  Ley?  Eata  duda  no  ha  aido  aclarada  hasta 
hoy. 

M49  adelante,  en  vista  del  reaultado  nada  favorable  obtenido  haata  entoncea  para 
Uevar  a  la  eacuda  a  loa  nifioa  sin  instrucci6n,  la  Direcci6n  General  reaolvi6  en  agoato  28 
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de  1891  dirigirse  a  las  Comiflionee  Departamenteles  incit^ndolafi  a  que  emplearan  otros 
medioe  para  alcanzar  el  fin  deseado :  Excitar  el  celo  y  patriotiamo  de  laa  Subcomisionea 
y  maestroe  haci^ndoles  ver  laconvenienciade  acercarse  a  los  vecinoB  y  aconsejarles  que 
numden  bus  hijos  a  la  escuela;  dirigir  a  loe  habitantes  del  departamento  una  expoaicidn 
inculc^dolee  las  ventajas  de  la  instniccidn  y  record^doles  las  disposLciones  legales; 
dingiiBe  en  igual  sentido  a  los  vecinoe  de  m^  prestigio  y  arraigo  en  cada  localidad; 
buscar  la  buena  voluntad  de  ayuda,  con  el  mismo  objeto,  de  loe  jefee  pollticos,  comisa- 
lios,  y  jueces.  Tenninaba  la  reeolucidn  diciendo:  ''S<51o  despu^  de  agotados  sin 
resultado,  todos  los  medios  persuasiyos  a  que  hayan  recuirldo,  procederin  las  Gomisiones 
Departamentales  a  hacer  uso  de  los  coercitivos  que  autoriza  el  artlculo  21  de  la  Ley  de 
Educaci6n  Gomdn. 

Con  eeta  tiltima  resolucidn  que  hacla  intervenir  un  medio  importantisimo  como  es 
llevar  al  &Dxsno  de  los  padres  el  convencimiento  de  las  ventajas  que  reporta  la  instruc- 
ci6n,  factor  sin  el  cual  la  propaganda  a  favor  de  la  escuela  resulta  deficiente  y  desprovlsta 
de  la  f uerza  capaz  de  hacerla  un  centre  de  afecto  entre  maestros,  padres  y  alumnos.  La 
prueba  de  esto  se  tiene  en  los  resultados  ef  ectivos  alcanzados  en  algunas  escuelas  donde 
el  maestro  se  distingue  por  su  habilidad  en  atraerse  la  voluntad  del  veclndario;  que  es 
capaz  de  interesarlo  por  la  escuela  y  los  beneficios  de  la  ensefianza;  que  haclendo  de 
flu  prof esi6n  un  verdadero  apostolado,  alcanza,  como  dice  Le  Bon  en  su  obra  Psicologfa 
de  la  Educaci6n,  el  secrete  del  feliz  6xito  obtenido  por  las  escuelas  de  Instituciones 
leligiosas. 

Ese  conjunto  de  dispoaiciones  sueltas  sobre  asistencia  escolar,  haservido  para  deses- 
perar  a  todos  los  que  en  alguna  forma  son  responsablee  de  la  marcha  del  mecanismo 
escolar:  maestros,  inspectores,  comiaiones  departamentales,  todos  reconocen  la  urgente 
necesidad  de  reformar  la  Ley  en  el  sentido  de  hacerla  m^  pr&ctica,  m^  realizable, 
m^  titil.  Uno  de  las  def ectos  mis  notables  de  la  ley  vigente  en  la  cuestidn  que  trato, 
68t&  en  que  sdlo  se  ocupa  de  la  inscripci6n,  como  si  con  este  reqtdsito  fuera  suficiente 
para  que  el  nifio  obtenga  los  beneficios  que  debe  proporcionar  la  escuela,  para  alcanzar 
su  verdadero  fin.  Verdad  que  hay  disposiclonee  escolares  que  determinan  la  elimina- 
ci6n  del  alunmo,  que  sin  aviso,  o  sin  causa  justificada,  no  concurre  durante  diez  dlas 
hibiles  consecutivos;  pero  esto  mismo  sirve  nada  mds  que  para  burlar  f^ilmente  la 
intencidn  del  l^gislador:  un  padre  recibe  el  apeicibimiento  de  que  ser&  castigado  con 
arrqglo  a  la  ley,  si  no  cumple  con  la  obligacidn  de  mandar  su  hijo  a  la  escuela;  y  entonces 
lo  matilcula  y  tambi^  lo  manda  algunos  dlas,  despu^s  no  concune  mis,  y  a  loe  10  dism 
es  eliminado  de  la  lista;  el  maestro  da  puenta  del  hecho  al  Inspector  de  escuelas,  quien  lo 
comunica  a  la  Junta  Ejecutiva  Administrativa  y  6sta  a  la  Gomiai6n  Auxiliar  respectiva, 
para  volver  al  trimite  de  la  amonestaci^n  y  apercibimiento;  apremiado  nuevamente 
el  padre,  vudve  a  mandar  su  hijo  a  la  escuda  en  la  forma  deficiente  de  la  primera  vez, 
hasta  que  el  maestro  y  autoridades  concluyen  por  abandonar  su  accidn  vista  la  inefica- 
cia  de  los  eafuerzos. 

La  sola  enimclacidn  de  estoe  hechos  que  reflejan  la  realidad,  basta  para  comprender 
porqui  ee  tan  crecido  el  ntimero  de  nifkM  que  no  reciben  instruccidn,  y  asimismo, 
porque  lazdn  la  asistencia  media  y  la  inscripcidn  son  tan  malas  como  se  veri  por  los 
datos  siguientes: 

Anal/abetoi,— El  ntimero  de  nillos  analf abetos  en  edad  escolar  disminuye  progresiva- 
mente,  pero  no  es  ficil  establecer  a  cuanto  queda  reducido,  porque  el  tiltimo  censo 
levantado  en  el  pais,  ademis  de  ser  de  1908,  comprendla  los  nifios  analfabetos  en  las 
edadee  de  cinco  a  catorce  afios,  siendo  asf  que  la  r^lamentaci6n  de  la  Ley  de  Educacidn 
Comtin  establece  como  edad  escolar  la  de  seis  a  catorce.  Por  otra  parte,  son  muchos 
los  nifios  que  se  retiran  de  la  escuela  antes  de  terminar  su  instruccidn,  nl  atin  la  que 
podrfan.  recibur  en  la  escuela  primaria  elemental,  y  sin  embargo  no  pueden  conaiderarse 
como  analfabetos;  de  manera  que  atin  aplicando  los  cilculos  corrientes  para  tales  cases, 
s^gnramente  que  el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  es  menor  que  el  conaignado  a  continuaci6n. 
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La  poblflci6n  de  l&  Repdblica  en  1914  era  de  1,815,714  correspondiendo  263,142  nifioa 
como  poblflci6n  escolar  de  lo6  cuales  aaustfan  a  escuelas  ptiblicas  y  xyrivadas  114,946, 
quedando  148,196  sin  ir  a  la  escuela;  pero  de  esta  cantidad  el  25  xx>r  ciento,  probable- 
mente  m^,  puede  considerarae  que  sale  de  la  escuela  antes  de  tiempo  con  alguna  ins- 
tnicci6n,  o  si  no  que  recibe  instniccidn  en  su  casa,  lo  cual  daiia  una  diferencia  de 
111,147  nifioa  analfabetos  o  sea  el  42  por  ciento  de  la  poblacidn  escolar.  Tomando  la 
misma  proporcidn  que  arrojaba  el  censo  de  1908  entre  analfabetos  nifios  y  adultos, 
resulta  que  si  la  cantidad  de  aquellos  era  42  por  ciento,  la  de  estos  serfa  29.45  por  ciento, 
y  el  porcentaje  de  analfabetos  de  seis  alios  en  adelante  resultarla,  aproxinuwiamente, 
86.72  por  ciento. 

La  cantidad  de  nifios  analfabetos  en  edad  escolar,  por  departamentos,  conespon- 
dientes  a  1914  y  haciendo  el  cilculo  aproximado  como  en  el  caso  anterior,  es  como 
aigue: 


Departamentos. 


its. 


Poblap 
cl6n 


Nlflos 
analfih 
betos. 


PonMD- 


Monteyideo... 

CaneloiiM 

ICaldonado.... 

Rocha 

Trelntay  Tr«s 
Cerro  Largo... 

Rivera 

Artigas 

Balto •.... 

PaysandA 

Rio  Negro 

Soriano 

Colonla 

SanJoad 

Flores 

Florida 

Mlnas 

Dnramo...... 

TaooarembO.. 


SM,848 
107,068 
87,126 
43,309 
87,1«3 
54,006 
43,343 
86,340 
66,403 
60,613 
33,639 
61,413 
74,468 
67,011 
31,663 
66,917 
62,920 
61,787 
66,438 


73,868 

21,413 

7,426 

8,661 

7,438 

10,801 

8,668 

7,268 

13,260 

12,102 

6^706 

10,282 

14,891 

11,412 

4,812 

U,383 

12.684 

10,347 

11,287 


18,003 
10,402 
8,037 
3,487 
3,627 
6,269 
3,780 
8|626 
7,073 
6,049 
3,231 
6,056 
6,781 
5,609 
1,966 
6,864 
6,424 
4,990 
5,607 


26.94 
48.87 
4&8i 

4a  26 
48.71 
48.60 
48.61 
40.85 
63.19 
49.15 
4&19 
40.10 
45.54 
48.31 
45.57 
51.42 
61.05 
48.28 
49.67 


Aquf  tambi6n  aparece  Montevideo  como  el  Departamento  que  esti  en  mejotes  con- 
diciones,  y  Salto  en  las  peores,  teniendo  en  cuenta  el  ndmero  de  analfabetos;  los 
denUis  Departamentos  se  encuentran  en  este  orden:  Salto,  Florida,  Minas,  ArtigaOy 
TBCuaremb6,  Soriano,  Paysandd,  Maldonado,  Tzieinta  y  Tres,  Oeno  Largo,  OaneloneSy 
San  Jos^,  Durazno,  Rio  Negro,  Flores,  Colonia,  Rivera,  Rocha,  Montevideo. 

AdemiB  de  las  consideraciones  anteiiores  que  justifican  lo  aseverado  de  que  el 
n^ero  de  nifios  analfabetos  debe  ser  menor  que  el  encontrado  por  los  dUculos  co- 
nientes,  hay  tambi^n  la  pre8unci6n  de  que  el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  adultos  sea  mucho 
menor  que  el  asignado,  puesto  que  desde  1908  en  que  se  levant6  el  dltimo  censo  general 
en  todo  el  pals,  ban  progresado  como  paia  marcar  notable  diferencia  dos  instituciones 
de  car&cter  educacional:  los  cuibob  noctumoe  paia  adultos  y  los  cuibob  militaieB  de 
in8trucci6n  primaria.  Con  respecto  a  la  inscripci6n  y  aaistencia  media  tranacribo 
a  continuaci6n  loB  p&rrafoB  de  un  ioforme  que  en  mi  car&cter  de  Jefe  de  Estadistica 
Escolar  present^  a  la  Inspecddn  Nacional  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria  analizando  algunoB 
reBultados  obtenidoe  en  loe  dltimoe  afioe.    Decla  asf : 

* '  El  ntimero  total  de  alumnos  inscritos  en  escuelas  ptiblicas  y  privadas  en  cada  Depar- 
tamento, comparado  con  el  de  habitantes  en  1914,  arroja  el  porcentaje  que  indica  el 
cuadro  si^ente  en  donde  se  v^  que  los  mejores  Departamentos  son  M<mtevideo, 
Rocha,  Rivera,  Colonia,  Flores,  Rio  Negro,  Durazno,  y  los  que  estdn  en  peqres  con- 
diciones  Florida  y  Salto;  resulta  asimismo  que  Montevideo  con  13.08  por  ciento  de 
inscritos,  educa  en  proporci6n  a  sus  habitantes  m^  del  doble  ndniero  de  nifios  que 
Salto  con  5.82  por  ciento.  La  situacidn  de  la  Reptiblica  en  1914,  con  1,315,714  habi* 
tantes  y  114,946  alunmoe  en  escuelas  pAblicaa  y  privadas,  da  el  8.74  par  ciento  de 
educandos  comparados  con  la  poblaci6n." 
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Departamflmtos. 


Poroen- 
taje. 


ICdDterideo.. 


Tninta  y  trm., 
Cerro  Largo.... 

KlTwa 

Artign 

fialto 

PajnndA 

Rio  Negro 

fioriano 

CoionU 

SamJos^. 

Fiona 

Florida 


Duraano 

TacoiremM.. 


364,843 
107,068 
37,126 
43,309 
87,192 
64,006 
43,892 
36,340 
66,403 
60,612 
33,620 
51,413 
74,468 
57,011 
21,662 
66,917 
62,920 
61,737 
66,438 


47,664 
7,644 
2,689 
4,012 
2,603 
3,791 
8,628 
2,436 
3,868 
4,170 
2,398 
3,543 
6,850 
4,057 
1,692 
8,578 
6,019 
8,094 
8,811 


13.08 
7.06 
6.98 
9.29 
7.00 
7.02 
8.87 
6.70 
6.82 
6.80 
7.16 
6.80 
7.86 
7.12 
7.85 
6.29 
6.39 
7.14 
6.75 


Sin  embargo,  lo  expuesto  no  indica  la  verdadwa  condici6n  de  cada  departamento 
en  el  sentido  estudiado,  porque  no  todoe  eslin  poblados  con  la  miama  densidad,  y  aaf 
flocede  que  si  Montevideo  con  064  kil6metro6  cuadiadoe  de  superficie  tiene  como 
denaidad  de  poblaci6n  548.71,  Tacuaremb6  con  21.015  kil6metroB  cuadradoa  b61o  tiene 
2.69  como  denaidad  de  poblaci6n  y  en  consecuencia,  no  es  extrafio  que  en  el  primer 
Departamento  haya  el  doble  de  educandoe  en  relaci6n  al  ntimero  de  habitantee  que 
en  el  oegundo,  cuya  poblaci6n  se  distribuye  en  dilatadas  comarcaa,  donde  los  nifio8  no 
dempre  podr^  concuirir  a  la  eecuela.  En  el  cuadro  siguiente  se  comparan  las  den- 
sidades  de  i)oblaci6n  y  de  educandoe  en  1914,  obteni^ndose  cocientes  que  se  aproximan 
en  lo  deseable  a  la  situacidn  real  de  cada  Departamento;  como  se  ve  per  esta  nueva 
comparaci6n  hay  Departamento  que  conservan  el  mismo  lugar  de  superioiidad,  pero 
otrofl  no,  como  resultado  de  lasiguiente  Qrdenaci6n:  Montevideo,  Rocha,  Rivera,  ilores, 
Colonia,  Durazno,  Rio  Negro,  San  Joe^,  Canelones,  Maldonado,  Cerro  Laigo,  Treinta 
y  Tres,  Soriano,  Paysandd,  Tacuaremb6,  Artigas,  Florida,  Minas,  Salto.  No  ban 
cambiado  de  situacidn  los  dos  extremes  en  amboe  cuadros,  que  sofn  Montevideo  y 
Salto,  conservando  la  misma  proporcidn  entre  uno  y  otro. 


Pobla- 

ddnCdflOp 

Bidad.) 

Alumnoa 
dad).* 

Cooiente. 

Monte  video 

648.71 
22.63 
9.03 
8.91 
8.90 
3.62 
4.41 
8.19 
6.28 
4.67 
3.96 
5.67 
13.10 
8.19 
4.77 
4.70 
6.04 
8.61 
2.60 

71.78 
1.59 
.63 
.36 
.27 
.25 
.37 
.21 
.81 
.81 
.28 
.38 
1.02 

:^ 

.30 
.32 
.26 
.18 

0.131 

OaiHJlOTIIW 

.071 

MaMonado      .           

Bocba 

.092 

Treinta  y  Tpbb. 

.669 

Garro  Lano. 

.669 

SKwaf!?!:;::::::::::::::::;:;;:;:::;:;::;:::::;::;::::::;:^ 

.064 

Artlgm.. r -.  T 

.066 

Salto 

.on 

PayaandA , 

.068 

BfoNcno 

.071 

Soriano 

.068 

ColoTiia 

.077 

San  Jao6 

.071 

FloraB 

.078 

Florida 

.064 

ifflnm - .., 

.063 

Pnrasno 

.072 

TBcoanmM ^ 

.067 

La  asistencia  media  en  su  relacidn  con  la  inscripci6n,  dista  mucho  de  alcanaar  un 
porcentaje  ni  atin  pasable,  y  menos  si  se  considera  el  esfuerzo  que  reclama  la  ense- 
fianza  y  que  se  traduce  en  un  costo  relativamente  elevado  por  alumno  de  asistencia,  no 
porque  los  servicioe  escolares  est^  debidamente  atendidoe,  ni  tampoco  porque  esos 
servicios  sean  generosamente  retribuidos,  sine  que  la  causa  del  costo  elevado  reside 
en  la  poca  inscripci6n  de  mucbas  escuelas,  agravada  todavia  con  una  asistencia  media 
que,  en  general,  no  Uega  al  75  por  ciento. 

Descartando  las  ^pocas  anoimales  como  el  afio  pr6ximo  pasado,  de  crisis  econ6mica 
7  extraordinario  mal  estado  del  tiempo,  ni  aquellas  en  que  se  ba  dejado  sentir  la  in- 
fluencia  de  la  guerra  civil— afortiinad amente  son  ya  mucbos  afios  que  el  pais  lleva 
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una  vida  de  paz  y  trabajo — salvo  estos  casos,  digo,  las  razones  que  pueden  influlr 
en  la  mala  asistencia  son,  ante  todo,  la  falta  de  medios  de  comunicaci6n:  malos 
caminos,  falta  de  calzadas  sobre  loe  arroyos  y  de  puentes  sobre  los  rfos,  de  tal  mode 
que  a  voces  con  la  menor  cantidad  de  Uuvia  cafda  so  interrumpe  el  tr&nsito,  cuando 
no  fonnan  esos  arroyos  y  rfos  una  amenaza  constante  contra  la  vida  de  los  nifios, 
dado  la  forma  en  que  deben  cruzarlos;  por  otro  lado  se  alega  por  parte  de  los  padres 
el  estado  de  pobreza  para  no  enviar  bus  hijos  a  la  escuela,  o  para  mandarlos  irregular- 
mente;  esta  tiltima  raz6n  invocada,  salvo  ^pocas  especiales  como  la  actual,  no  tiene 


6UX^6 


^^<^ 


REPtBLICA  O.  DEL  URUGUAY  PORCENTAJE  DE  NifJOS  QUE  SE  EDUCAN  EN  RE- 
LACI6n  con  la  POBLACI6N. 

fundamento  sino  en  eecasos  distritos  rurales  y  entre  la  gente  pobre  que  vive  en  loe 
alrededores  de  los  pueblos.  Mds  de  una  escuela  rural  lleva  una  vida  an^ica  porque 
la  pobreza  de  los  padres  no  permite  arreglar  sus  hijos  para  mandarlos  a  la  escuela,  y 
sin  embargo,  en  la  primera  fiesta  del  lugar,  en  las  reuniones  celebradas  con  motive  de 
las  carreras  de  caballos,  esos  mismos  nifios  no  faltadb  correctamente  arreglados,  y  hasta 
con  lujo  para  lo  que  necesitarfan  con  el  fin  de  ir  a  la  escuela;  por  eso  .creo  que  en 
primer  lugar  y  sobre  todo,  la  &lta  del  mejor  aprovechamiento  de  la  escuela  pdblica 
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radica  en  nuestra  idiosincracia,  en  la  manera  de  ser  de  nueetra  gente  de  campo,  que 
con  Igual  indiferencia  ver4n  una  eecuela  sin  nifios,  sua  caBas  sin  drboles,  los  campoa 
sin  cultivoB,  y  los  pocos  productos  de  esos  campoe  sin  dar  vida  a  tanta  industria  que 
podrfa  ser  pr^epera.  Y  lo  malo  es  que  el  movimiento  de  regeneraci6n,  la  modifica- 
ci6n  de  Mbitos  y  tendencias,  se  espera  conseg:uir  con  la  escuela,  con  esa  misma  escuela 
que  no  consigue  educar  sino  una  parte  reducida  de  la  poblaci6n  escolar,  que  afin  asf 
no  concuire  sino  tambi^n  en  reducida  proporci6n. 

Tnscnpeidn  y  anatencia  media  de  alumnos  en  las  eseuelas  pMicas. 


Inacripcl^n. 

Adstenda  media. 

Afios. 

En 
Mcuelas 
urbanas. 

En 
eseuelas 
rural«s. 

Total. 

En 
eseuelas 
urbanas. 

En 
eseuelas 
rurales. 

Total. 

1890 

22,621 
25,233 
26,307 
26,922 
27,481 
28,696 
29,506 
30,580 
31,354 
32,975 
32,997 
33,841 
34,029 
34,030 
31,M1 
32,641 
36,184 
36,226 
38,716 
40,491 
41,909 
41,991 
46,217 
46,190 
48,391 

16,126 
18,443 
19,616 
19,202 
19,876 
21,316 
21,806 
15,034 
18,379 
19,631 
19,477 
21,535 
22,388 
20,325 
18,509 
20,399 
21,454 
24,637 
30,419 
32,363 
32,806 
40,861 
44,446 
45,556 
46,549 

88,747 
43,676 
45,953 
46,124 
47,356 
50,012 
51,312 
45,614 
49,733 
52,606 
52,474 
65,376 
56,417 
54,355 
50,350 
53,040 
57,638 
60,863 
60,134 
72,854 
74,717 
82,852 
89.663 
91,746 
94,940 

17,485 
20,067 
20,992 
20,847 
22,299 
22,830 
21,905 
22,065 
21,772 
23,901 
23,822 
24,918 
24,796 
24,635 
21,117 
23,687 
27,145 
27,849 
29,210 
30,550 
81,997 
32,751 
35,966 
36,361 
37,738 

10,703 
12,612 
13,547 
12,917 
13,719 
15,071 
14,864 
10,890 
12,873 
14,125 
12,900 
14,334 
13,705 
12,566 
10,509 
13,152 
14,263 
16,458 
20,884 
21,608 
22,109 
28,758 
81,490 
32,204 
31,252 

28,180 

1801 

32,670 

1892 

34,539 

1883 

83  764 

1894 

36,018 

1805 

37,901 

1896 

86,769 

1897 

32,976 

1888 

34,645 

1899 

38,020 

1900 

36,322 

1901 

39,252 

1902 

38,501 

1908 

37,201 

1904 

31,626 

1905 

36  830 

1906 

41,406 

1907 

44,307 

1906 

50,094 

1909 

52,248 

1910 

64,106 

1911 

61,500 

1912 

67,476 

1913 

68,665 

.914 

68,990 

Analizando  la  tabla  anterior  que  representa  inflcripci6n  y  asistencia  media,  se  ve  que 
desde  1890  sufren  altemativas  de  aumento  y  di8minuci6n  mds  o  menoe  pronuncia- 
dos,  hasta  que  desde  1904  el  crecimiento  ee  continuado,  del  mismo  mode  como  no 
ha  sufrido  interrupci6n  la  paz  institucional.  Las  doe  grandes  bajas,  en  1897  y  1904 
corresponden  a  dos  movimientos  revolucionarios,  siendo  en  1897  la  inscripcidn  el 
88.89  por  ciento  y  la  asistencia  media  89.68  del  alio  1896;  en  1904,  con  respecto  a 
1903,  la  inBcripci6n  Uega  a  ser  92.63  por  ciento  y  la  asistencia  media  85.01,  y  la 
asistencia  media  con  respecto  a  la  inscripci6n  del  mismo  alio  1904  861o  alcanza  a  62.81 
por  ciento,  siendo,  en  absoluto,  menor  la  asistencia  total  que  los  alumnos  inscritos  de 
las  eseuelas  urbanas. 

Si  se  compara  el  aumento  que  representa  inscripci6n  y  asistencia  en  los  afios  de  cre- 
cimiento, se  ve  que  poco  dura  el  paralelismo  y  que  si  se  mantiene  la  inscripcidn 
decae  la  asistencia;  se  confirma  lo  dicho  anteriormente:  entusiaemo  o  efecto  de  la 
novedad  por  inscribir  loe  nifios  al  primer  aiio  de  fundada  una  eecuela,  y  despu^s, 
folta  de  constancia  para  hacer  que  concurran  puntualmente;  y  asf  ocuire  en  1907 
1908;  despu6s  se  ve  el  mismo  fen6meno  en  1911  y  1912,  llegando  este  afio  a  una  de 
las  m^  altas  asistencias  75.25  por  ciento,  para  bajar  en  los  afLoe  siguientes  a  74.73  y 
72.66  por  ciento. 

Si  se  comparan  entre  sf  la  inscripcidn  y  asistencia  de  eseuelas  urbanas  y  rurales,  se 
ve  que  la  escuela  rural  marca  un  progreso  importante  (lo  mismo  que  sucedi6  con  res- 
pecto al  ntimero  de  eseuelas)  sobre  todo  desde  1904  en  adelante,  puesto  que  si  en  1890 
la  inscripci6n  en  las  rurales  ee  igual  a  71.28  por  ciento  de  las  urbanas,  y  en  1900  esa 
proporci6n  baja  a  59.02,  en  1912  ll^a  a  98.29  por  ciento  y  mas  atin  en  1913  a  98.62 
por  ciento,  siendo  por  lo  tanto  muy  poca  la  diferencia  entre  el  total  de  alumnos 
inscritos  en  centres  urbanos  y  rurales;  en  los  doe  afios  anormales  1897  y  1904  la 
Telaci6n  antedicha  es  igual  a  49.16  por  ciento  y  58.13  por  ciento. 

La  asistencia  media  entre  alumnoe  rurales  y  urbanos  sefiala  mayor  diferencia  que 
en  la  in8cripci6n  no  861o  porque  la  naturaleza  del  medio  en  que  se  desarroUan  una  y 
otra  no  es  ni  siquiera  semejante,  sino  que  ademds  todas  las  razones  que  influyen  des 
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iavoiablemente  paia  la  escueU  rural  acm  ben^ficas  aunque  indirectaiiiente,  para  la 
escuela  urbana,  como  ocuire  en  el  caao  de  guerras  civiles  en  que  deBpoblimdose  el 
campo,  lo0  nifios  concurren  en  gran  nihnero  a  las  eecuelaa  de  loe  pueblos.  £n  1890 
siendo  la  inacripci6n  en  eecuelas  rurales  71.28  por  ciento  de  las  uxbanas,  la  airi«tp.nria 
media  es  61.21  por  ciento;  en  1900  esas  reladones  son  59.02  y  52.47;  en  1913,  en  que 
se  acercan  m^  la  inscripci6n  de  una  y  otra  cat^^orlas  de  escuelas,  la  adstencia  media 
es  de  88.56  por  ciento  en  las  rurales  con  respecto  a  las  urbanas. 

Verdad  que  nuestra  aituacidn  no  es  excepcional  entre  loe  demis  pafses  de  AmMca, 
y  que  por  el  contrario,  dado  nuestro  estado  de  civilizaci6n  y  la  densidad  de  pobla- 
ci6n,  estamos  en  condiciones  muy  superiores  a  otros  palses.  En  el  Infonne  del  Co- 
misionado  de  £ducaci6n  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos,  conespondiente  a  1912,  figuran  los 
siguientes  datos: 


AlamnoB 
Inacritos. 


POT 


R«p<ibUca  Aigmtixtt,  1911 . 

Cuba,  1911 

CiiU«.1911 

Costo  Rica.  1910 

M«zioo,1907 

Paraguay,  1909 

Colombia,  1900 

Honduras,  1910 

PaoainA,  1908 

Fert:k.l911 

Braall.mi 

Salvador,  1908 

BoUTia,i910 

Venemda,  1909 

Uruguay,  1914 


766,106 

226,483 

268,876 

26,886 

776,622 

40,600 

200,965 

22,745 

14,305 

163,900 

684,539 

36,000 

46,000 

44,600 

114,946 


10.07 
10.48 
7.78 
7.08 
5.70 
6.30 
4.66 
4.U 
3.96 
3.84 
2.96 
2.05 
2.03 
1.64 
&74 


Por  otra  parte,  es  sabido  que  la  asistencia  escolar  constituye  un  problema  no  resuelto 
satisfactoriamente  pan  muchos  pafses  europeos,  y  lo  prueba  el  hecho  de  la  sancidn 
de  nuevas  leyes  sobre  este  tema,  modificando  antiguoe  preceptos  de  acuerdo  con  las 
ideas  o  necesidades  creadas  por  la  evoluci6n  de  la  sociedad,  en  el  sentido  de  hacer 
m^  ttcil  la  tarea  de  educar  al  pueblo.  Asi  se  explica  que  hayan  modificado  sus  anti- 
guas  disposiciones  en  Francia  con  la  ley  de  Marzo  de  1882;  en  Italia  con  la  de  Julio 
de  1904  y  Julio  de  1906;  en  Espafia  con  la  de  Junio  de  1909. 

Entre  nosotros,  este  afLo  ha  sido  pr6digo  en  materia  de  proyectos  de  ley  sobre  cues- 
tiones  escolares,  habidndose  presentado  a  las  04maras  uno  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar  obra 
del  Mimstro  de  Instruccidn  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum;  un  proyecto  de  reforma  completa 
del  organismo  escolar,  del  diputado  Dr.  Francisco  Sim6n,  en  el  cual  trata  extensa- 
mente  lo  relativo  a  obligacidn  escolar;  y  otro  proyecto  de  reforma  del  Inspector  Na- 
cional  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria  Dr.  Abel  J.  P^rez. 

En  el  proyecto  del  Ministro  Brum  se  determinan  como  en  la  ley  de  1885  penas 
(amonestaciones,  multas)  paia  los  que  no  cumplan  los  preceptos  legales,  estableci^n- 
dose  procedimientos  breves  que  permitan  hacer  efectiva  su  aplicaci6n;  adem^  se 
determina  (art.  5)  que  a  falta  de  pago  de  la  multa,  se  impondr^  la  prisi6n  equivalente; 
y  estas  penas  no  s61o  se  aplican  en  el  caso  de  no  estar  matiiculados  los  nifios  sino 
tambi^n  cuando  no  asistan  con  r^^ularidad,  teniendo  m^  de  cuatro  faltas  no  justifi- 
cadas  en  el  mes.  Asimismo  se  hace  extensiva  la  obligaci6n  escolar  a  loe  patrones  o 
encaigadoe  de  establecimientos  agrfcolas  o  industriales  con  relaci6n  a  los  hijos  de  las 
peisonas  que  trabajen  en  sus  establecimientos,  con  lo  cual  se  conseguir^  mayor  resul- 
tado  desde  que  por  la  condici6n  de  las  personas  eeri  iicH  hacer  efectivas  las  multas, 
o  para  evitarlas  har&n  presi6n  sobre  los  padres  o  tutores  de  los  menores  a  su  caigo. 
£1  articulo  12  seiiala  como  Ifmite  a  la  obligacidn  escolar  la  edad  de  8  a  12  afioe  para 
nifios  de  centres  urbanos  y  de  10  a  14  para  los  que  viven  en  distritos  rurales;  asimismo 
se  limita  en  cuanto  a  conocimientos,  al  programa  completo  en  las  escuelas  rurales  y 
el  de  quinto  afio  para  las  urbanas,  programas  que  son  equivalentes  en  muchas  mate- 
rias.  Por  el  articulo  15  se  establecen  premios  para  los  maestros  que  hayan  alcanaado 
el  promedio  de  asistencia  media  que  anualmente  establezca  la  Direcci6n  General 
para  cada  Departamento,  y  en  caso  de  no  alcanzar  al  promedio  de  asistencias  indicado, 
se  le  rebajarfa  de  su  sueldo  del  10  al  20  por  ciento. 
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El  proyecto  en  cuestidn  eeti  baaado  casi  exclusivamente  en  la  aplicaci6n  de  penas, 
sin  tener  presente  que  la  obra  escolar  no  es  de  violencda,  y  que  ^ta  no  tiene  efecto 
sino  en  pocos  casos. 

Actualmente,  edn  penaar  en  hacer  ubo  de  los  medios  que  la  ley  vigente  establece, 
hay  maeetroe  que  llevan  a  su  escuela  todos  los  nifios  del  distrito  escolar,  conaiguiendo 
^sto  por  los  medios  aconsejados  muy  sabiamente  en  la  reeoluci6n  de  la  Direcci6n 
General  de  fecha  agosto  28  de  1891,  antes  mencionada.  Y  son  muchas  las  escuelas 
mrales  que  ban  cambiado  por  completo  su  in8cripci6n  y  aflistencia,  desde  que  los 
maestros  o  inspectores  ban  conseguido  formar  comisiones  de  vecinos  que  en  distintas 
f  ormas  proporcionan  vestido  y  alimento  a  mucbos  pobres  niiios  cuyos  psidres  no  pueden 
darles  los  medios  indispensableB  para  concunir  a  la  escuela. 

La  ley  sobre  obHgacidn  escolar  vigente  en  Italia,  establece  que  en  cada  Comuna 
el  sfndico  bar&  las  amonestaciones  del  case  a  los  padres  que  no  envlen  sus  bijos  a  la 
escuela,  o  si  no  comprobard  el  estado  de  pobreza;  pero  me  jerque  estas  medidas,  dice, 
ser&  conveniente  promover  la  concurrenda  a  la  escuela  por  el  principio  de  la  bene- 
ficenda  escolar  disponiendo  que  las  Comimas  socorran  a  las  faTnitias  pobres,  siempre 
que  no  lo  hagan  las  sodedades  de  beneficenda,  ya  sea  con  alimentos,  ropas  o  libros; 
por  otro  artfculo  se  establece  que  estos  gastos  deben  atenderse  con  preferencia,  salvo 
los  de  sanidad. 

F.  Martf  Alpera  en  su  intereaante  obra  "Las  Escuelas  Rurales,"  dice: 

Aun  aquellos  pafses  que  con  mds  rigor  aplicaron  la  obligacidn  de  la  ensefianza, 
primana,  ban  tenido  buen  cuidado  de  no  olvidar  los  medios  indirectos,  es  decir,  la 
accidn  peisuasiva  y  estimulante  del  maestro,  la  atracddn  de  un  Ti^mesx  escolar 
induleente  y  amable,  y  la  cooperaci6n  oficial  y  privada  para  ofrecer,  gratuitamente 
comioa  y  ropas  hechas  a  los  nifLos  pobres,  que  bicieran  posible  y  fddl  la  asistencia  de 
^tos  a  la  escuela. 

Al  presentar  al  Parlamento,  JuHo  Ferri,  su  proyecto  de  ley  sobre  la  ensefianza 
obligatoria  declar6  que  la  ley  no  podia  ser  eficaz  sin  una  autoridad  local  lo  m^  pr6xi- 
ma  posible  a  la  escuela,  y  la  mds  dispuesta  a  la  benevolenda  en  favor  del  nifio.  Y 
el  legLalador  de  esta  di8poaici6n — ^ley  de  28  de  marzo  de  1882 — que  establece  en  Francia 
la  obligad6n  escolar  para  todos  los  mfios  de  los  dos  sexos,  de  edad  de  seis  aflos  cumplidos 
a  trece  afios  cumplicios,  estimaba  con  F&ul  Bert,  y  con  el  mismo  Julio  Ferri,  que  la 
ley  produdrfa  grandes  resultados  merced  a  estas  dos  institudones  fundamentales: 
las  cajas  escolares  comunalesy  las  comisiones  escolares,  y  que  la  raz6n  de  ser  de  ellas, 
estaba  en  las  dos  causas  esenciales  de  la  no  frecuentacion  y  de  la  asistencia  irregular: 
la  negligenda  y  la  miseria. 

Las  cajas  escolares  son  asociadones  formadas  por  personas  amantes  de  la  ensefianza 
y  de  los  nifios.  Su  mi8i6n  es  fadlitar  v  estimular  la  asistencia  de  los  aliunnos  a  las 
clases  por  medio  de  recompensas  bajo  forma  de  libros  Utiles  y  libretas  de  la  caja  de 
aborros  para  los  alumnos  mis  apHcados,  y  de  socorros  a  los  nifios  indigentes  o  de 
escasos  recursoe,  ya  sea  dindoles  libros  y  efectos  de  ensefianza  que  ellos  no  pueden 
comprarse,  ya  sea  distiibuy^ndoles  vestidos  y  calzado  y  alimentos  calientes  durante 
el  inviemo. 

Los  recursos  de  las  cajas  se  componen  de  las  subvendones  del  ayuntamiento  del 
pueblo  a  que  pertenezcan,  de  la  Irovincia  y  del  Estado;  de  las  cuotas  de  los  sodos 
y  de  los  donatives,  l^tdos,  fiestas  de  beneficenda,  etc. 

La  caja  escolar  es  adbministrada  por  un  comity  preaidido  por  el  alcalde  y  compuesto 
de  miembros  de  la  comisi^ki  escolar  local  y  por  socios  desifipoados  en  junta  general. 
La  comifii6n  munidpal  escolar,  instituida  por  el  artfculo  5  de  la  ley  de  28  marzo  de 
1882  tiene  por  misi^  intervenir  en  las  reladones  de  la  escuela  y  la  familia  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  de  la  frecuentaci6n  escolar. 

El  cant6n  de  Zurich  que  por  tantos  y  tantos  motives  de  caHLcterpedag^co  merece 
nuestra  atenci6n  y  nuestra  simpatia,  tiene  en  vigor  unas  disposiciones  reiativas  a  la 
frecuentaci6n  escolar  tan  severas,  que  las  ausencias  no  justificadas,  contadas  por 
medios  dfas,  las  castiga  con  una  multa  que  puede  ser  de  3  a  15  francos.  Llegar  tarde 
tres  veces  a  la  escuela  equivale  a  una  falta  de  asistencia.  Por  tres  faltas  al  afio  hay 
apercibimiento;  amenaza  de  multa  por  seis.  y  multa  por  nueve. 

Antes  de  dictar  una  pena  de  este  g^nero,  las  comisiones  deben  informarse  acerca  de 
la  situacidn  de  los  interesados.  Si  la  infoimad6n  demuestra  que  la  falta  es  imputable 
no  a  los  parientes  o  tutores,  sine  al  mismo  nifio,  es  contra  6ste  contra  quien  se  precede 
conforme  aJ  reglamento  disdplinario. 

Otra  parte  que  considero  deficiente  en  el  proyecto  de  ley  de  que  me  ocupo  est&  en 
el  contralor  de  la  falta  de  asistencias  que  no  resultarfa  m  eficaz  ni  suficiente  con  lo 
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astablecido  en  el  artfculo  4,  al  decir:  '*Si  los  nifios  no  concurrieran  con  regiilaridad 
a  la  escuela,  loa  padres,  tutores,  patrones  y  encargados  reciblr&n  una  amoneetaci6n, 
siempre  que  las  inasistencias  pasen  de  cuatro  en  el  mes  y  no  se  iustlfiauen  debida- 
mente,  a  juicio  del  director  de  la  eecuela.  Esta  amonestaci6n  la  hard  el  director  de 
la  eacaela  por  intermedlo  del  correo  o  de  sus  alumnos  y  la  anotadl  en  un  registro 
especial.  El  correo  hard  este  servicio  gratuitamente.  En  case  de  justificarse  la 
inasdstencia,  el  director  envlard  al  Inspector  Departamental  de  Instnicci6n  Primaria 
el  nombre  del  alumno  y  la  causal  invocada.'^ 

Esta  inspecci6n  deberfa  hacerae  diariamente,  y  por  inspector  es  especialesconfacul- 
tades  hasta  para  airestar,  si  fuera  necesaiio,  a  todo  menor  dentro  de  la  edad  escolar,  que 
sea  encontrado  en  falta,  someti^ndolo  a  la  acci6n  del  juez  competente;  la  funci6n  de 
los  inspectores  de  aaistencia  merece  especial  atenci6n  y  estd  minuciosamente  estu- 
diada  en  la  ley  de  obligaci6n  escolar  vlgente  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America. 
Y  para  que  la  acci6n  de  dichos  inspectores  sea  posible  en  forma  eficaz,  hay  otra  cues- 
ti6n  correlativa,  entre  nosotros  no  atendida,  y  es  la  que  se  refiere  a  la  fijaci6n  del  dLstrito 
escolar;  contrariamente  a  lo  que  sucede  en  las  demds  esferas  de  la  actividad  adminis- 
trativa,  no  tenemos  las  ciudades,  ni  tampoco  el  campo,  dividida  en  distritos  escolares 
del  nusmo  modo  como  los  hay  en  el  orden  judicial,  y  en  consecuencia,  cada  padre 
envla  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela  pdblica  que  mis  le  place,  deriv&ndose  de  ellos  infinidad 
de  inconyenientes  que  no  son  del  case  referir  aquf,  y  entre  los  cualee  estaria  el  de 
hacer  poco  menoe  que  imposible  la  inspeccidn  de  asistencia. 

En  el  proyecto  general  de  reforma  sobre  Educaci6n  C!omtin  del  Inspector  Nacional, 
Dr.  Abel  J.  P^rez  la  obligaci6n  escolar  estd  tratada  en  tree  artlculos  y  en  sus  linea- 
mientos  generales;  dejando  los  detalles,  que  en  esta  cue8ti6n  son  fundamentales,  para 
la  reglamentacidn  de  la  ley,  confiados  al  Director  General  de  EscueUus,  Gonsejo  de 
EnsefSanza  y  Ministro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica. 

En  el  proyecto  de  C6digo  Escolar  obra  del  Dr.  Bimdn  que,  segtin  dije  antes,  est&  a 
estudio  de  la  Asamblea  LegislatiLva,  se  dedican  los  artlculos  5  a  32  a  la  cuesti6n  sobre 
obligatoriedad  de  la  ensefianza,  diferencidndose  en  algunaa  cuestiones  de  importancia 
del  proyecto  del  Ministro,  Dr.  Brum,  pues  en  los  artfculos  20  y  30  se  hace  intervenir 
el  factor  propaganda  y  per8uasi6n  en  estos  tannines: 

Art.  20. — Los  consejos  de  distrlto  int^grados  con  loe  maeetros,  constituyen  comisio- 
nes  encargadas  de  realizar  propaganda  entre  Ids  vecindarios  con  el  fin  de  obtener  la 
mayor  concurrencia  de  nifios  a  las  escuelas. 

A  tal  efecto,  visitardn  y  nombrardn  comisionados  que  visiten  el  hogar  de  los  nifios 
con  el  objeto  de  persuadir  a  los  encargados  de  6st08,  de  las  ventajas  de  la  instrucci6n. 

Debe  extenderse  esta  propaganda  de  tal  modo  que  se  haga  sentir  la  acci6n  personal 
en  todos  los  hogares  de  los  padres  reacios  a  mandar  sus  hijos  a  la  escuela. 

Art.  30.  Las  autoridades  escolares  hardn  conocer  oportunamente  a  los  padres, 
tutores,  etc,  por  medio  de  la  prensa,  circulares,  carteles  y  otros  medios,  las  obligaciones 
que  derivan  para  estoe  dltimos  de  esta  ley,  y  las  penas  con  que  se  castigan  bus  inlrac- 
ciones. 

Prestigiar&n  tambi^n  la  misi6n  de  la  escuela  y  tratardn  de  persuadir  a  los  reacios  de 
la  alta  finalidad  de  la  obligatoriedad  de  la  in8trucci6n. 

El  articulo  9  extiende  la  obligaci6n  escolar  hasta  las  personas  mayores  de  15  afloB, 
diciendo: 

Para  las  ^rsonas  comprendidas  entre  los  15  y  21  afios,  que  carezcan  completamente 
de  in8trucci6n,  existe  la  obligaci6n  de  instruirse,  ya  en  las  escuelas  para  adultos  o  par- 
ticularmente;  pero  reducida  a  leer,  escribir  y  hacer  las  cuatro  operaciones  fundamen- 
tales  de  la  aritm6tica. 

En  esto  se  asemeja  a  la  legislaci6n  italiana  vigente — Ley  Orlando— de  julio  de  1906, 
en  la  cual  se  establece  la  obligaci6n  de  los  adultos  analfabetos  de  concurrir  a  las  escuelas 
nocttimas  o  a  las  dominicales,  imponi^ndose  en  case  contrario  una  pena  pecuniaria  de 
doe  a  veinticinco  liras,  mds  otra  de  caricter  moral,  que  en  algunas  comarcas  italianaa 
es  de  gran  importancia  y  trascendencia,  consistente  en  no  conceder  autorizaci6n  para 
llevar  armas,  al  joven  que  no  sepa  leer  y  escribir.  Una  prescripcidn  semejante  tendrfa 
su  importancia  entre  nosotros,  sobre  todo  en  los  distritos  rurales.  Loe  doe  proyectoe  de 
ley  cuyos  preceptos  analizo,  no  toman  en  cuenta  dos  aspectos  importantes  de  la  cues- 
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tldn,  cuales  son  las  circunstancias  de  que  la  culpa  de  inasutencia  no  sea  atribuible  al 
padre  sino  a  desobediencia  del  hijo  e  impotencia  de  aquel  x>ara  corregirle;  ^to  que 
aerk  una  fonna  de  delincuencia  infantil  previBta  en  la  legislacidn  de  Estadoe  Unidoe, 
da  lugar  al  eatabledmiento  de  claaes  o  escuelas  patemalea  donde  loe  nifios  pueden 
concuirir  por  espacio  de  doe  afios  si  no  son  mayores  de  16,  en  cuyo  caso  pasarfan  a  los 
zefonnatorios.  El  otro  aspecto,  lo  constituye  la  circunstancia  de  extrema  pobreza  o  de 
inmoralidad  de  los  padzes;  en  nuestaro  pais,  y  poeiblemente  en  todos  los  de  America 
Latina,  es  frecuente  ver  en  los  alrededores  de  los  pueblos— eobre  todo  donde  hay  desta- 
cado  algdn  r^gimiento  del  ej6rcito— cantidad  de  familias  que  viven  en  ranches  o  en 
casuchas  donde  la  miseria  y  el  vicio  se  ensefiorean  del  hogar,  fonnando  un  ambiente 
Impregnado  de  comipddn,  que  trae  como  consecuencia  la  dQgeneraci6n  desde  los 
puntos  de  vista  ffsico  y  moral. 

Loe  nifios  que  viven  en  estas  condidones  suman  aquf  varies  miles,  y  hasta  ellos  no 
ban  Uegado  loe  benefidoe  de  la  sabia  Ley  de  Protecci6n  de  Menores  promulgada  el  24 
de  febrero  de  1911;  serf  a  perfectamente  aplicable  lo  preceptuado  en  dicha  ley  sobre 
p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad  a  instancia  de  parte,  segdn  lo  dispuesto  en  el  articulo  2, 
incise  6,  que  refiri^dose  a  loe  padres  dice: 

Si  por  BUS  costumbres  depravadas  o  escandalosas,  ebriedad  habitual,  malos  trata- 
mientos  o  abandono  de  sus  deberes,  pudiesen  comprometer  la  salud,  la  seguridad  o  la 
moraiidad  de  sus  hijos,  aun  cuando  esos  hechos  no  cayeren  bajo  la  ley  penal. 

Con  esos  nifios  que  por  excepci6n  concurren  a  la  escuela,  convendria  adoptar  medi- 
das  radicales  desde  que  sus  padres,  en  casi  todos  los  casoe,  tienen  "costumbres  deprava- 
das," hacen  ''abandono  de  sus  deberes"  y  "comprometen  la  seguridad  o  moraiidad  de 
sus  hijos;"  separfindolos  de  sus  padres,  que  perderlan  la  patria  potestad,  seilan  con- 
fiados  a  los  comity  departamentales  y  sociedades  de  patronato,  de  que  habla  la  Ley  de 
Protecd6n  de  Menores,  y  estas  corporadones,  cumpliendo  con  el  cometido  que  les 
confiere  la  ley,  harfan  que  los  nifios  confiados  a  particulares,  o  reduidos  en  asilos  y 
leformatorios,  segdn  las  circunstancias,  no  dejaran  de  redbir  loe  beneficios  que  fluyen 
del  cumplimiento  de  la  obligad6n  escolar. 

Por  todo  lo  expuesto  Uego  a  la  condusi6n  de  que  los  elementos  esenciales  de  una  ley 
sobre  obligad6n  escolar,  pueden  reducirse  a  los  siguientes: 

Ensefianza  obligatoria :  que  podr^  recibir  los  nifios  en  escuelas  pdblicas,  privadas,  o 
en  sus  domicilioB,  y  los  j6venes  en  los  cursos  de  adultos  o  escuelas  particulares. 

Asistencia  obligatoria:  No  debe  disctilparse  la  inasistenda  de  un  solo  dia  que  no  sea 
debidamente  justificada. 

DistritoB  escolares:  El  territorio  del  Estado  sedl  dividido  en  distritos  escolares  y  en 
cad»uno,  sea  rural  o  urbano,  habr&  un  consejo  de  ensefianza. 

Censo  escolar:  Ix)s  padres,  tutores  o  encargados,  tendrdn  la  obligad6n  de  inscribir 
en  el  Registro  Escolar  Permanente,  por  una  sola  vez,  a  todo  nifio  en  edad  escolar. 
La  boleta  de  Inscripcidn  justificari  haber  cumplido  eee  mandate;  y  ser&  renovada 
cuando  pase  de  uno  a  otro  distrito  escolar;  en  este  caso  el  consejo  del  nuevo  doml- 
dlio  dard  cuenta  al  otro  de  haber  inscrito  un  nifio  que  antes  le  pertenecla,  para  que 
allf  sea  eliminado.  De  este  modo,  hadendo  en  cada  Departamento  un  reeumen  de 
loe  inscritos  en  sus  distritos,  y  en  la  Capital  otro  reeumen  de  los  Departamentoe,  se 
tendrfa  en  forma  permanente  y  al  dla,  el  censo  escolar. 

Medios  de  propaganda  y  protecd6n:  Adem^  del  consejo  de  ensefianza,  habrd  en 
cada  distrito  comislones  de  propaganda  y  proteccidn,  que  tendrin  a  su  cai^go  institu- 
ciones  anilogas  a  las  cajas  escolares,  cantina  escolar,  copa  de  leche,  et<:.,  con  el  fin  de 
hacer  propaganda  entre  los  padres  reados,  persuadi^ndolos  de  las  ventajas  de  la 
instrucci6n,  a  la  vez  que  propordonindoles  medios  de  alimento,  vestido  y  tltiles, 
para  los  fiifios  que  los  necesiten. 

Medios  coercitivos:  Entre  ^stos  se  encuentran  amonestadones,  multas  o  prisi6n 
equivalente  y  p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad,  en  cuanto  a  los  padres;  en  cuanto  a  los 
hijos,  si  ^stos  fueran  los  culpables,  estarfa  la  detend6n  en  clases  especiales,  reclusidn 
en  escuelas  patemales,  asilos  o  reformatories. 
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Mediosde  iii8pecci6ii:  £3  indispensftble  la  craacidn  del  caigo  de  ixispectores  de  asi»> 
tencia  escolar. 

Como  cuestioneB  secundarias  de  una  ley  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar,  o  de  sa  reglamen* 
taci6ii,  estarlan  las  siguientes: 

Extensidn  del  programa  que  se  considere  como  indiBpenaable  conocer,  y  c6mo  ha 
de  justificarse  haber  cumplido  con  eaa  obligacidn,  eegCai  sea  el  nifio  alumno  de  eacuela 
pdblica,  privada,  o  sea  educado  en  su  domicilio. 

Llmites  de  la  edad  escolar,  que  debe  ser  distinta  trat&ndose  de  centros  urbanos  o 
distxitos  ruraies. 

La  asistencia  a  las  escuelas  privadas  debe  vigilaree  del  mismo  modo  que  a  las  p6- 
blicas.  Muchas  de  las  cuestiones  referentes  a  la  asistencia  escolar,  tienen  su  correlaci6n 
con  la  ley  de  trabajo.  Para  facilitar  la  inspecci6n,  ningtin  niflo  podr4  concunir  a 
otra  eecuela  pdblica  que  la  de  su  distrito,  y  como  en  cada  consejo  estaii  fonnado  el 
censo  escolar  con  el  r^gistro  peimanente,  seri  ficil  averiguar,  confrontando  con  las 
n6minas  que  manden  los  maestros  de  escuelas  pdblicas  y  privadas,  cuales  son  los  nifios 
que  no  concurren  a  ninguna  escuela  y  si  en  tal  case  reciben  ensefianza  en  su  domicilio. 

Causas  que  justifiquen  la  inasistencia,  no  pueden  establecerse  sino  en  sus  linea- 
mientos  generales,  puesto  que  habri  muchas  causas  fortuitas  de  cuyo  alcance  b61o 
puede  juzgar  el  Consejo.de  distrito. 

El  radio  del  distrito  escolar  no  puede  ser  determinado  con  car&cter  general  xx>r  la 
ley;  convendrla  dejarlo  libiado  al  Consejo  Departamental  que  tendrd  en  cuenta  paia 
caad  case,  las  condiciones  locales. 

Los  consejos  de  ensefianza,  ya  sean  departamentales  0  de  distrito,  podrlan  estar 
formados  por  funcionarios  honorarios  o  con  paga,  o  emplearse  una  forma  mixta;  pero 
las  comisiones  de  propaganda  y  protecci6n,  conviene  que  en  su  mayorfa  sean  for- 
madas  por  funcionarios  honorarios,  vednos  de  anaigo  que  merezcan  la  mayor  estima 
y  consideraci^n  del  vedndario. 

£1  registro  escolar  permanente  es  independiente  de  la  matricula  escolar,  desde  que 
un  padre  puede  cumplir  con  la  obligaci6n  de  inscribir  su  hijo  en  el  registro  asf  que 
llegue  a  la  edad  reglamentaria,  y  despu^  inscribirlo  en  la  escuela  pdblica  0  en  una 
privada,  o  no  mandarlo  a  ninguna  porque  prefiera  educarlo  en  su  domicilio. 

RBBUMBN. 

En  la  Repdblica  del  Uruguay,  una  de  las  cuestiones  educacionales  que  con  mis 
uzgenda  reclama  modificacidn,  es  la  que  se  relaciona  con  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

La  ley  vigente  data  del  12  de  enero  de  1885,  pero  sobre  el  particular,  es  id^tica 
a  la  de  septiembre  de  1877 ;  en  estoe  t^rminos :  el  artf  culo  20  establece  que  es  obllgatoria 
la  ensefianza  donde  existan  escuelas  en  reladdn  a  las  necesidades  de  la  poblaci6n; 
el  artfctilo  21  dice  que  quien  no  cumpla  lo  prescrito  en  el  articulo  anterior  serd  amonee- 
.tado  por  primera  vez,  serd  penado  con  mtilta  de  doce  pesos  por  cada  nifio  la  SQgunda 
vez,  y  con  multa  de  24  pesos  la  tercera;  para  el  case  de  reincidir  en  las  ibltas  per 
cuarta  o  quinta  vez,  no  se  dice  nada;  s^n  el  articulo  22,  los  nifios  podWin  recibir 
instruccidn  en  escuelas  pdblicas  0  particulares,  o  en  su  domicilio;  el  artfculo  23  encarga 
a  las  Juntas  Ejecutivas  Administrativas,  Comisiones  Auxiliares  e  Inspectores  de  escu- 
elas hacer  efectivas  las  penas  establecidas,  y  termina  asf:  ''Pudiendo,  en  case  necesa- 
rio,  requerir  el  auxilio  de  la  fuerza  pdblica/' 

En  reglamentos  y  disposiciones  poeteriores  se  fueron  subsanando  algunas  de  las 
deficiencias  de  la  ley,  aunque  no  todas,  ni  tampoco  se  modified  en  lo  fundamental 
con  ninguna  otra  ley.  En  la  reglamentaci6n  de  1877  se  limit6  el  radio  en  los  distiitoa 
escolares  (cuatro  kil6metros  para  los  varones  y  dos  Idldmetros  para  las  nifias),  y  en 
cuanto  a  las  ruraies,  se  dejaba  librado  a  las  subcomisiones;  tambi^n  se  limitaba  la  edad 
de  los  nifios  comprendidos  en  la  obligaci6n  escolar  a  los  que  tuvieran  de  seis  a  catorce 
afios;  el  artfculo  15  establecla  la  obligaci6n  de  padres,  tutores  o  encargadoe  de  insciibir 
a  todo  nifio  en  edad  escolar  en  un  R^istro  independiente  de  la  matrfcula,  y  con  el 
cual  se  formarfa  el  censo  escolar;  el  artfculo  18  confiere  al  Inspector  de  escuelas,  Comi- 
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mones  departamentales  y  Subcomlfliones  la  fauniltad  de  deddir  Bobre  la  validez  o  null- 
dad  de  las  cauaas  que  puedan  exdinir  a  un  nifio  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar. 

For  reBoluci6n  de  la  Direcddn  General  de  enero  11  de  1882  se  eetablece  el  llmite 
de  la  obligaci6n  eecolar  en  cuanto  a  conocimientos:  en  centros  urbanos  de  primera  a 
octava  clase  en  nirales,  de  primera  a  sexta. 

En  octubre  de  1883  la  antedicha  autoridad  escolar  marc6  el  procedimiento  a  seguirse 
para  efectuar  las  amonestaciones  y  aplicar  multas;  pero,  adem^  de  ser  una  resoluci6n 
provisoria  porque  se  esperaba  oir  la  opinion  de  los  Inspectdres  departamentales, 
quedaba  sin  resolver  una  cuesti6n  de  importancia  como  era  la  de  si  correspondla 
pnsi6n  equivalente  en  case  de  que  un  padre,  tutor  o  encaigado,  no  abonara  las  multas 
impuestaa. 

En  agosto  de  1891  dejando  un  poco  de  lado  los  medios  coercitivos  que  ningtin  resul- 
tado  habian  dado — creo  que  nunca  se  hlzo  efectiva  una  multa — ^la  Direccidn  General 
se  dirigi6  alas  Comisiones  Departamentales  aconsej&ndoles  hacer  losiguiente:  excitar 
el  celo  y  patriotismo  de  las  subcomisiones  y  maestros  a  fin  de  que  acerdmdose  a  los 
vecinos,  les  aconsejaran  para  que  manden  sus  bijos  a  la  escuela;  dirigir  a  los  habitantes 
del  Departamento  una  expoeici6n  inculc&ndoles  las  ventajas  de  la  instrucci6n  y 
xecord^doles  las  dispoeiciones  legiedes;  dirigirse  en  igual  sentido  a  los  vecinos  de 
m^  prestigio  y  arraigo  en  cada  locaHdad;  buscar  la  buena  volimtad  y  ayuda  de  loe 
jefes  pollticos,  comisaiios  y  jueces.  Terminaba  la  re8oluci6n  diciendo:  "S61o  despu^ 
de  agotados,  sin  resultado,  todos  los  medios  persuasivos  a  que  se  haya  recunido,  pro- 
ceder&n  las  Comisiones  Departamentales  a  hacer  uao  de  los  coercitivos  que  autoriza 
el  artfculo  21  de  la  ley  de  educaci6n  comdn.'' 

Ese  conjimto  de  dispoeiciones  sueltas  no  ha  dado  el  resultado  deseable,  puesto 
que  cuando  las  autoridades  escolares  han  querido  hacer  cumplir  con  sus  obligaciones 
a  los  padres  o  tutores  remises,  en  las  deficiendas  de  las  disposicfones  han  encontrado 
aquelloe,  sobrado  motdvo  x^un  excusa  o  engaflo.  Gonsecuencia  de  todo  ^sto  es  que 
el  ntimero  de  analfabetos  no  disminuye  en  la  propord6n  deseable,  puesto  que  en 
1914  siendo  la  poblaci6n  de  la  Repdblica  1,315,714  corresponderla  segtin  los  c&lculos 
corrientes  y  que  estdn  de  acuerdo  con  la  properdin  que  acusaba  el  tiltimo  censo, 
263,142  nifios  como  poblad6n  escolar,  de  los  cuales  concurrfan  a  escuelas  pdblicas 
y  privadas  114,946,  quedando  148,196  sin  ir  a  la  escuela;  pero  de  esta  cantidad  puede 
considerarse  que  el  25  por  dento — ^poedblemente  mucho  mde— son  nifios  que  redben 
instrucddn  en  su  domicilio  o  que  salen  de  la  escuela  antes  de  tenninar  sus  estudios, 
con  lo  cual  bajaria  aquel  ntimero  a  111,147  nifioe  analfabetos,  o  sea  el  42  por  dento  de 
la  poblad6n  escolar. 

La  inscripcidn  de  alumnos  en  escuelas  ptiblicas,  segtin  puede  verse  en  el  cuadro 
grdfico  que  va  intercalado,  ha  sufrido  altemativas  de  alta  y  baja,  siendo  en  1914  el 
8.74  por  dento  de  la  poblad6n  escolar  si  se  considera  el  ntimero  total  de  inscritos  en 
escuelas  ptiblicas  y  privadas,  propord6n  que  con  ser  redudda  puede  consideraiBe 
buena  en  comparaci6n  con  la  mayor  parte  de  los  palses  americanos  y  tambi^n  i*on 
algunos  europeos,  segtin  los  tUtimos  datos  publicados  en  el  Informe  del  Gomisionado 
de  £ducaci6n  de  los  Eetados  Unidos;  la  asistencia  media  ha  seguido  m^  o  menos  las 
altemativas  en  la  inscriixadn,  pero  sin  ir  paralelamente  desde  que  los  grandes  aumentoe 
de  inscripcidn  respondieron  a  la  creaci6n  de  nuevas  escuelas,  a  las  cuales  concu- 
irieron  al  prindpio  muchos  nifios  que  despuds  no  tuvleron  la  constancia  ni  el  entusiasmo 
necesario  para  que  no  decayera  la  asistencia  media,  que  mis  o  menos  resulta  el  75 
por  ciento  de  la  inscripddn. 

Gon  el  fin  de  corregir  todos  los  males  que  para  la  ensefianza  se  derivan  de  la  asis- 
tencia irregular  o  de  la  no  inscripcidn  de  nifios,  se  presentaron  a  la  Asamblea  Legisla- 
tiva  en  el  presente  afio,  dos  proyectos  de  Ley,  uno  sobre  el  conjunto  del  oiganismo 
escolar,  y  otro  sobre  obligaci6n  escolar  excluaivamente;  entre  ambos  proyectos  de  ley 
tratan  casi  todas  las  cuestiones  que  pueden  ser  materia  de  estudio  en  cuanto  se 
lefiere  a  obligatoriedad  de  la  ensefianza. 
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Gonsidero  que  Iob  fundamentos  de  una  ley  aobre  tan  impartante  cuesti^n  educa- 
cional  deben  ser  loe  siguienteB: 

Ensefianza  obligatorla:  Que  loe  nifk)6  recibir&n  en  eecueUe  pdblicas  o  particularefl, 
o  en  8U  domicilio,  y  loe  j6vene6  en  escuelas  x>ara  adultoe. 

Aflifitencia  obligatorla:  Que  debe  comprender  tanto  laa  csacueloA  pdbUcaa  como  k^ 
particulares;  no  debe  disculpane  ni  un  86I0  dia  de  inaflisteiicia  que  no  eea  debidamente 
justificado. 

Difitrito  escolar:  El  tenitorio  del  Estado  se  dividird  en  dietritos  eecolares,  ya  aea 
en  centroB  urbanos  como  en  loe  ruralee;  en  cada  diatrito  se  conetituye  un  consejo  de 
ensefianza. 

Genao  eecolar:  Los  padres,  tutores  o  encargadoe  de  loe  nifLoe  en  edad  eecolar^  de- 
ber4n  inscribirlos  en  el  registro  escolar  pennanente  que  llevarin  toe  consejoe  de  die- 
trito;  saliendo  de  un  distrito  para  domiciliarae  en  otro,  m  pediri  la  renovucion  de 
boleta.  En  cada  Departamento  se  hard  un  resumen  de  Ice  anotadoe  en  cadiL  distrito, 
7  en  la  Capital,  con  los  reetbneneB  departamentales  se  fonuari  el  censo  eecoiar  de 
todo  el  pais. 

Medioe  de  propaganda  y  protecci6n:  En  cada  distrito  c^colar  hahri  comtflioiiee  de 
vecinos  de  arraigo,  que  tenddtn  por  objeto  contribuir  a  la  mejor  aebtencia  de  loe  oifioa, 
para  lo  cual  les  proporcionadm,  en  caso  necesario,  alimentoe,  vestidoe  y  tltllee  eeco- 
lares;  tendrim  a  su  cargo  las  cajas  escolares,  cantina  eecolar^  copa  de  leche,  etc. 

Medios  coercitivoe:  Lo  constituyen  las  amonestacion^f  multa^  c  primdn  equivsJente 
y  p^rdida  de  la  patria  potestad,  en  cuanto  a  los  padres;  si  loe  hijoe  fu«ran  culpablee  da 
su  inasistencia,  ser^  detenidos  en  clases  o  escuelas  especlalefl,  o  recluidoe  en  refonna- 
torios. 

Medios  de  vigilancia:  Se  tendr&n  en  un  cuerpo  lo  m^  nutneroeo  pcnible,  de  inspec- 
tores  de  asistencla. 

Como  cuestiones  secundarias  que  pueden  ser  tratadoA  en  la  ley  o  en  reglamentoe^ 
estarian  la  exten0i6n  de  los  prpgramas  cuyos  conocimientos  ee  hacen  obligatorios, 
llmite  de  la  edad  eecolar,  obligaci6n  de  que  cada  nifio  no  pueda  concuitir  duo  a  la 
eecuela  de  su  distrito,  causas  que  justifiquen  la  InaBietencia^  extension  del  radio 
escolar,  y  condiciones  de  las  personas  que  coDstituyan  los  coneejos  departamentalaa 
o  de  distrito. 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOL 
TO  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD, 

ByJ.  N.DEAHL, 
Profesior  of  Education  Wat  Vtrginia  Unvtvrti^. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  summarize  what  has  been  done  to  adapt 
the  program  of  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  aim  will  be  to  preeent  a  brief 
statement  of  what  seems  to  be  a  proper  adaptation  in  view  of  the  studies  and  experi- 
ments made  by  different  i>er8ons.  In  order  to  keep  tbe  paper  within  the  limits  of 
the  allotted  time,  the  statements  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  dogmatic. 

The  child  begins  life  in  a  state  of  helplessness.  Education  undertakee  to  put  it 
in  control  of  itself  and  of  its  environment  in  as  large  degree  as  poesible.  In  general 
the  child  needs  more  of  what  we  call  education  than  it  is  at  present  receiving.  The 
claim  is  here  made  that  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  program  of  studies  to  tbe  needa 
of  the  child  will  secure  that  increase  in  education. 

That  the  child  miiy  learn  more,  build  more  experience  ^  acquire  more  knowledge 
during  the  eight  years  of  elementary  school  experience,  tbe  materials  selected  for 
■tudy  must  be  the  best,  the  time  allotment  to  each  subject  must  be  tbe  minimum  in 
whidi  the  subject  may  be  acquired.  This  second  pdnl^-adapting  the  time  allotment 
d  the  school  subjects  to  the  needs  of  the  child— will  be  discussed  5iat. 
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The  enrichment  of  the  program  of  studies  in  recent  years  and  the  recognition  for 
variety  in  school  work  have  contributed  to  a  deterioration  of  both  learning  and  teach- 
ing and  a  consequent  diminution  of  education  for  the  child.  School  administrators 
and  teachers  have  responded  to  the  new  situation — more  material  for  study  and  more 
demand  for  variety  in  school  work — ^in  the  customary  way — ^in  an  unreflective  way — 
by  spreading  and  scattering  this  abundant  material  over  the  elementary  school  period, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  learner. 

To  meet  the  above-named  situation  in  a  reflective  way,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  school.  In  the  school  the  child  is  to  come  into 
possession  of  usable  knowledge,  right  habits,  and  the  interests  developed  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  habits.  The  learning  process  is  a  slow  process.  It 
requires  many  repetitions  or  much  repeating— identical  repeating  will  secure  habit, 
varied  repeating  will  secure  knowledge — a  change  in  subject  alone  will  contribute  to 
neither.  The  adaptation  to  secure  variety  must  be  provided  for  by  fixing  the  mini- 
mum time  allotment  for  each  subject,  that  more  experience  may  be  acquired  by  the 
child  and  a  varied  method  of  studying  and  teaching.  The  program  of  studies  must 
be  made  to  contain  only  the  subjects  and  topics  in  the  subjects  most  worth  while. 
These  subjects  and  topics  must  be  repeated  by  varying  the  method  of  learning  and 
teaching.  In  this  way  there  may  be  variety  without  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
learner. 

In  this  way  the  subjects  in  the  program  of  studies  may  be  adapted  to  the  child. 
Shorter  time  and  more  intensive  study.  Children  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present 
time  are  pursuing  too  many  subjects  during  a  single  year.  In  many  of  our  schools 
pujxils  in  the  grades  are  carrying  as  many  as  eight  subjects.  An  adult  can  not  prop- 
erly and  economically  carry  so  many  subjects  at  one  time;  neither  can  a  little  child 
do  80  without  much  waste  of  time  and  energy.  There  is,  if  it  can  be  found,  an  optimal 
time  to  begin  a  subject  in  the  grades  and  a  minimum  time  within  which  the  subject 
as  such  should  be  finished.  For  example,  reading  is  usually  drawled  out  over  eight 
years.  Any  normal  child  can  be  taught  to  read  in  three,  four,  or  five  years  at  most. 
Then  reading  as  a  school  subject  should  stop.  To  be  sure  the  child  will  continue  to 
leam  to  read  as  long  as  it  remains  in  school,  but  it  wiU  be  incidental  to  other  studies, 
as  history,  literature,  geography,  science,  etc.  The  foct  is  no  one  can  leam  to  read 
except  in  the  subject  pursued.  Greography,  botany,  agriculture,  etc.,  must  be 
learned  as  &r  as  the  reading  is  concerned  while  the  pupils  are  pursuing  these  subjects. 

Present  studies  and  experiments  in  the  school  subject  of  spelling  go  to  show  that 
the  eight  years  of  spelling  in  the  grades  are  not  adapted  to  the  child.  Our  programs 
isolate  the  subject  from  its  proper  place  for  economic  learning.  Then,  too,  many 
words  of  the  unusual  kind  are  attempted.  Our  programs  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  and  its  spoken  and  written  vocabulary.  It  seems 
we  are  trying  to  teach  the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  spelling, 
a  very  wasteful  thing.  Spelling  should  be  learned  in  large  part  incidentally  as  the 
child  is  doing  the  written  work  of  the  school.  No  subject  is  adapted  to  the  child  unless 
there  is  reasonable  motive  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  pursue  the  subject.  Spelling 
is  a  motiveless  subject  when  isolated  from  the  written  work  of  the  school.  The  burden 
rests  upon  the  teacher  to  invent  artificial  and  driving  methods  to  secure  study. 

Arithmetic  in  most  schools  is  still  spread  out  over  six  to  eight  years.  Is  it  any 
wonder  it  becomes  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  school?  All  the  arithmetic  men  and 
women  need  can  be  bound  in  a  volume  not  exceeding  150  pages.  How  much  less  do 
children  need?  Under  proper  conditions  normal  children  can  leam  all  the  arithmetic 
that  they  need  as  children,  possibly  as  men  and  women,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  the  elementary  school.  Pupils  in  the  primary  grades  have  little  or  no  need  either 
in  school  or  out  of  school  for  arithmetic.  Whatever  their  actual  needs  may  be  in  any 
school  or  community  should  be  supplied  incidentally  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects and  with  the  situations  that  may  arise.    Then  the  pupils  in  these  grades  are  not 
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mature  enough,  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  things  and  processes  in 
quantitative  affairs  to  feel  the  need  for  the  Mnd  of  knowledge  arithmetic  furnishes 
the  opportunity  to  acquire. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  reasons  and  others  that  might  be  given  for  both  form 
and  content  subjects,  the  following  time  allotment  is  suggested.  In  this  allotment 
for  the  program  of  studies  the  year  for  beginning  the  subject  and  the  year  to  end  the 
subject  as  such  are  indicated: 

Reading — ^first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Writing — ^first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Nature  study — ^first  to  fifth  year,  inclusive. 

Drawing  and  music — first  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Arithmetic — fifth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Hygiene  and  physiology— sixth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive. 

Geography — sixth  to  seventh  year,  inclusive. 

Literature  and  language — sixth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

History— sixth  to  eighth  year,  inclusive. 

Agriculture — eighth  year. 

Home  economics  for  girls — eighth  year. 

Manual  training  for  boys — ei^th  year. 

This  plan  or  one  somewhat  like  it  would  permit  pupils  to  pursue  their  subjects  in  a 
more  intensive  and  connected  manner.  The  waste  due  to  forgetting  and  releaming 
would  be  much  reduced.  It  would  also  permit  teachers  to  give  instruction  better 
adapted  to  the  pupils.  Referring  to  reading  again,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  secure  proper 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  learn  to  read.  The  child  can  be  kept  at  its  reading 
until  about  the  fomrth  or  fifth  grade.  By  this  time  learning  to  read  has  lost  its  novelty. 
The  child  can  read  passing  well  by  this  time.  To  insure  motive  for  the  ensuing  years 
in  the  grades,  learning  to  read  must  be  changed  to  reading  to  learn;  the  motive  must 
be  supplied  by  the  subject — ^history,  literature,  etc.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
grades,  room  in  the  program  of  studies  must  be  made  to  give  the  time  and  emphasis 
to  reading  while  the  child  is  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  learning  to  read. 

Natiure  study  should  include  all  the  elementary  sciences  in  the  first  to  fifth  grades, 
inclusive.  Elementary  science,  including  hygiene,  sanitation,  geography,  etc., 
may  be  better  adapted  to  the  child  from  the  nature-study  point  of  view  than  if  text- 
books are  introduced.  Nature  study  as  indicated  here  should  give  the  child  abundant 
opportunity  for  sense  experience;  first-hand  contact  with  things,  processes,  and  social 
activities  of  the  community  should  be  well  planned. 

Among  the  earliest  needs  of  the  child  is  the  need  for  health  and  growth.  Many 
children  come  to  the  school  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Their  eyes  are  in  no  condition 
to  do  school  work;  their  ears  are  defective;  their  air  passages  in  nose  and  throat  hinder 
breathing  and  prevent  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  While  this  is  a  situation  with 
which  the  program  deals  only  indirectly,  it  is  the  safest,  possibly  the  quickest,  way 
to  correct  a  grave  school  problem.  At  present  many  localities  have  medical  inspection; 
the  ills  of  the  children  are  discovered  but  not  cured,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  parents. 
It  is  through  the  school  program  of  studies  that,  at  least,  the  next  generation  may  be 
reached  and  their  children  saved  from  the  loss  of  school  opportunities.  For  this  the 
school  program  of  studies  should  make  ample  provision  for  teaching  not  only  hygiene, 
but  hygiene  related  to  the  school  life  and  work  of  the  child.  In  this  way  it  is  adapt- 
ing itself  to  a  la^  number  of  children. 

A  more  direct  way  in  which  the  program  of  studies  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  child  is  to  teach  the  children  to  care  for  their  health  while  in  school;  the  child 
needs  to  carry  the  ideas  and  influences  of  the  school  into  the  home;  here  is  one  of  the 
practical  ways  to  connect  home  and  school.  This  carrying  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  school  into  the  home  also  serves  another  large  need  of  the  child.  The  programs 
of  studies  should  contribute  to  introducing  the  child  into  membership  of  society. 
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Many  children  and  even  adults  never  attain  membership  in  the  social  group.  They 
remain  through  childhood  and  youth  and  even  life  in  isolation,  individuals  but  not 
a  part  of  the  social  whole.  To  attain  membership  in  society  the  child's  easiest  field 
to  cultivate  is  the  home,  then  the  school.  The  cultivation  here  referred  to  is  to  sow 
the  best  ideas  and  ideals  of  health  obtained  in  the  school  in  the  home  and  persist  in 
seeing  that  they  take  root  in  the  family  mind  and  grow  to  fruitage. 

The  child's  capital  or  assets  in  coming  into  the  world  are  its  physical  organism, 
instincts,  and  capacities.  To  these  assets  the  program  of  studies  should  with  caution 
and  care  be  adapted.  The  physical  asset  has  already  been  referred  to  in  this  paper. 
The  more  difficult  ones  to  provide  for  are  instincts  and  capacities.  Tradition  and  the 
academic  spirit  of  the  school  militate  against  the  proper  care  of  the  instincts  and  capa^ 
cities  of  the  child.  When  the  program  is  not  adapted,  the  results  are  not  so  easily 
seen  as  when  the  health  is  impaired,  but  the  injury  resulting  from  such  lack  of  adapta- 
tion is  none  the  less  real  and  serioiis  to  child  welfare. 

Whatever  education  the  child  may  attain  to  is  built  on  its  instinctive  nature  and 
by  means  of  its  instinctive  forces.  To  diminish  the  instinctive  forces  of  the  child  is 
to  render  it  less  able  to  learn.  The  appeal  the  program  can  make  to  the  child  for 
activity,  endeavor,  and  perseverance  miist  be  made  to  the  instinctive  nature  of  the 
child  else  it  can  not  respond.  In  early  life  its  responses  are  entirely  instinctive; 
later  in  life  ideas  come  to  have  an  impelling  force,  but  only  indirectly.  The  play 
motive  is  the  child  motive;  it  is  instinctively  made  to  play.  The  program  that 
does  not  make  large  use  of  the  play  instinct  fails  to  provide  for  and  employ  one  of  the 
large  assets  of  the  child.  Then  utility,  that  which  can  be  seen  to  contribute  to  social, 
economic,  and  aesthetic  welfare,  is  also  an  instinctive  force  in  the  child,  and  the  school 
must  make  its  appeal  to  this  asset  of  the  child  if  the  learning  is  to  be  economically 
and  well  done.  There  is  also  a  negative  side  to  the  instinctive  resources  of  the  child. 
The  program  of  studies  is  either  developing  or  atrophying  the  instincts  of  the  child; 
there  is  no  static  condition.  When  we  employ  social  pressure  in  the  school  or  when 
we  rely  on  the  academic  motive,  mere  love  of  learning,  we  impair  the  native  resources 
of  the  child.  This  school  disease,  impaired  instincts  and  wasted  impelling  force,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  easily  discerned  facts  in  our  elementary  schools  but  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  school  crimes  against  childhood.  The  child,  before  schooling  has 
done  its  work  of  deadening  and  stultifying  its  native  impelling  forces,  is  active, 
energetic,  direct,  and  doing.  Confined  to  dull  subject  matter,  releaming  it  again 
and  again  to  satisfy  program  requirements  in  no  way  connected  with  the  life  or  the 
needs  of  the  child,  it  loses  much  of  its  instinctive  force  and  becomes  a  repeater  of 
words  and  forms.  It  becomes  an  adept  in  absent-minded  acceptance  of  what  it  neither 
understands  or  can  put  into  action. 

Another  asset  of  the  child  that  the  program  of  studies  should  recognize  and  develop 
is  its  capacities.  These  are  even  more  susceptible  to  the  mistaken  requirements  of 
the  program  than  are  the  instincts.  The  capacities  are  of  var3ang  worth  to  the  child 
and  to  society.  Some  of  them  can  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  eflBiciency;  others 
can  only  attain  mediocrity.  The  school  life  itself  is  too  short  to  develop  all  the  child's 
activities  were  this  desirable.  Some  of  them  must  be  ignored;  others  may  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  highly  important  that  the  program  of  studies  afford  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  most  efficient  capacities.  These  the  program  should  be  varied  and  flexible 
enough  to  explore  and  discover.  Some  subjects  the  child  can  learn  with  greater 
facility  and  ease  than  others;  this  ease  of  acquisition  is  an  evidence  of  what  activities 
the  child  may  most  successfully  engage  in  as  a  life  career.  The  school  life  of  the 
child  and  youth  is  the  time  to  reveal  the  pupil  to  himself,  to  explore  into  his  native 
resources.  One  of  the  tragic  things  in  civilization  is  the  misfits  in  vocation,  men  and 
women  trying  to  do  work  for  which  nature  has  not  endowed  them;  unrest,  unhappiness, 
and  inefficiency  result;  the  loss  and  waste  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  program  of  studies  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  his  best  capacities,  are  to 
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be  deplored.  The  education  value  of  a  study  depends  in  laige  part  on  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  learned.  Many  subjects  cost  too  much  in  time  and  energy,  whatever  value 
they  may  have  for  other  persons  who  can  learn  them  with  facility.  This  fact  or  truth 
is  recognized  almost  everywhere  in  life  except  in  the  school.  Indeed,  we  are  made 
on  the  plan  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy.  Consciousness,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  phychologists,  is  parsimonious.  It  is  present  when  there  is 
need,  and  it  is  absent  when  the  need  disappears.  In  play,  when  the  cost  in  enetgy 
is  greater  than  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  activity,  we  cease  playing  or  change 
or  vary  the  game.  In  our  vocations  we  cease  or  change  the  direction  of  our  energy, 
unless  misdirected  education  renders  it  impossible,  when  the  returns  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  in  time  and  energy. 

It  is  true  there  is  an  education  theory  and  practice  that  the  value  of  study  depends 
upon  the  difficultnees  of  the  study;  the  effort  that  must  be  put  forth  to  do  it.  This 
theory  and  practice  in  our  schools  has  its  historical  explanation.  Anyone  who  will, 
with  care,  look  into  this  bit  of  education  history  will  be  convinced  of  its  unsoundness. 
Then  if  you  will  add  to  the  historical  evidence,  the  evidence  of  recent  education 
psychology  you  can  not  easily  fail  to  see  the  error  of  the  theory.  The  value  of  study 
depends  upon  the  usable  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  just  as  surely  as  the  value 
of  farming  depends  upon  the  marketable  or  usable  com,  wheat  etc.,  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  farming.  In  the  proper  study  of  any  subject  that  will  furnish  when 
understood  aright,  usable  knowledge,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  for  endeavor 
and  effort.  It  requires  both  industry  and  patience  to  build  knowledge;  there  is  no 
other  way.  When  the  child  gives  the  time  and  energy  to  a  subject  for  a  reasonable 
time  without  adequate  progress  in  the  subject,  it  should  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  child. 

There  is  no  one  study  or  group  of  studies  that  may  not  be  omitted  from  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  child  when  it  is  discerned  that  the  child  can  not  make  reasonable  prog- 
ress in  it.  To  fail  to  omit  the  study  or  to  diminish  the  requirement  is  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  its  opportunity  of  an  education,  what  it  can  learn,  but  it  also 
usually  drives  the  child  from  the  institution  set  apart  for  its  education. 

Certadn  subjects  are  regarded  as  the  tools  with  which  to  get  an  eduction.  They  are 
sometimes  called  the  fundamental  studies,  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
etc.  The  thought  is,  the  child  can  not  acquire  an  education  without  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  child  who  can  learn  them  has  an  additional  means  of  attaining  an  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  child  may  acquire  usable  knowledge  and  become 
very  efficient  without  any  one  of  them  or  even  all  of  them.  If  the  child  can  not  learn 
to  read  after  reasonable  endeavor,  reduce  the  standard  of  attainment  to  meet  the  cB^ps^c- 
ity  of  the  child.  If  it  can  not  learn  to  spell  or  can  not  learn  arithmetic,  do  not  permit 
these  subjects  to  block  its  way  in  the  school.  The  large  number  of  retarded  children 
in  our  schools  furnishes  some  very  damaging  evidence  against  our  programs  of  studies 
and  their  administration. 

Education  has  been  very  weU  described  as  a  proceas-of  remaking  experience.  It  is 
true  this  is  not  all  of  education.  The  babe  must  begin  without  experience  to  remake. 
All  through  life  we  continue  to  learn  by  direct  contact,  by  trial  and  error.  We  get . 
new  experience.  But  trial  and  error  learning  is  expensive  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  kept  at  the  minimum.  The  more  economic  learning  is  by  ideas,  by  remaking 
experience.  Then,  when  the  child  comes  to  school,  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  it  has  already 
a  large  fund  of  experience  for  use  in  the  school.  The  program  should  be  adapted  to 
the  use  of  this  experience  by  the  child. 

The  conception  of  education  as  the  remaking  of  experience  by  the  child  suggests 
two  phases  of  program  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  first  is.  What  is  the 
proper  relation  between  the  program  of  studies  and  the  conmiunity  activities  in  which 
the  school  is  located?  The  second  is,  What  modification  of  the  teaching  process  should 
the  community  activities  in  which  the  school  is  located  have?  If  the  school  is  located 
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in  a  minii^  town,  should  the  vocation  of  mining  be  taught  in  the  school?  If  the  school 
is  located  in  a  fanning  community,  should  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  school?  The 
adaptations  of  programs  of  studies  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  mining  town  means 
to  construct  the  program  in  such  a  way  that  the  mining  experience  and  interests  of  the 
children  can  be  used  in  school  for  purposes  of  learning.  This  is  the  minimum  claim 
made  by  the  community  upon  the  program.  Anything  less  than  this  much  adaptation 
would  diminish  and  prevent  learning  by  the  children  and  reduce  the  learning  process 
to  one  of  trial  and  error  or  to  mere  memorizing.  The  children  in  mining  towns  must 
draw  on  their  sense  experience  of  the  mining  industry  to  learn.  Their  experience 
must  be  used.  The  program  must  begin  where  the  child  is  when  it  enters  school.  It 
is  not  only  true  that  this  is  the  place  to  begin  but  they  need  to  continue  their  first-hand 
contact  and  build  their  sense  experience — ^their  concrete  background.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  whether  any  or  all  of  them  wiU  engage  in  the  mining  industry. 
Their  acquired  resources  are  of  this  Hnd  of  knowledge  and  it  is  common-sense  economy 
to  use  it  in  school.  The  mining  standard  of  life  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  teach  the 
social  needs  of  people,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It  must  be  remembered  the  child  is 
educated  by  living  the  life  appropriate  to  its  age.  The  children  are  in  this  particular 
mining  conm:iunity.  They  can  at  most  live  the  life  of  this  community.  It  is  in  this 
community  they  are,  if  at  all,  to  become  members  of  society.  Then  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  some  of  the  children  will  engage  in  the  mining  industry  and  live  in  mining  towns. 
For  these  the  program  should  afford  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  conserve  health  and 
life,  how  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  how  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  mining 
industrial  questions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  is  located  in  a  farming  community,  both  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  adjustment  of  the  program  is  enhanced.  The  need  is  enhanced 
because  the  industry  is  a  more  fundamental  one.  All  people  are  concerned  either 
directly  or  indirectly  in  its  increased  efficiency.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
will  continue  to  live  in  such  a  community  and  engage  in  farming  industry.  Then  the 
opportunity  for  adjustment  is  increased.  Farming  gives  a  more  varied  sense  experi- 
ence for  the  child  to  draw  upon  in  the  school.  It  gives  contact  with  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  means  of  producing  and  sustaining  it.  It  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  exdiange  of  products.  The  farming  life  is  varied  enough  and  rich  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  ideas  and  ideals  for  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  children  come  to  school 
with  a  rich  store  of  ideas  and  interests  that  the  program  should  utilize  and  increase. 
The  reading  should  be  adapted  to  the  vocabulary  the  children  already  have;  every 
lesson  in  the  early  study  of  geography  should  make  its  point  of  contact  in  the  farm 
experience  of  the  child;  history  should  likewise  be  begun  with  rural  life  and  continue 
tile  history  of  the  evolution  of  agriculture  as  well  as  general  social,  economic,  and 
political  history.  Arithmetic  should  find  its  problems  in  the  actual  farm  life  of  the 
community. 

The  adaptation  of  the  program  of  studies  to  the  need  of  the  child  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  home  credit,  community  projects,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  The  child  of 
to-day  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  the  child  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  to  partici- 
pate in  and  profit  by  the  home  life  for  purposes  of  education.  The  program  of  studies 
in  school  should  make  up  some  of  this  loss  to  the  child.  The  child  needs  to  contribute 
to  the  home  life  in  very  direct  and  real  ways.  As  the  program  in  most  schools  is  now 
made  up  and  administered,  it  not  only  fails  to  stimulate  the  home  life  but  it  actually 
deprives  the  child  of  this  opportunity.  Home  study  assignments  of  the  usual  school 
eubjectB  monopolize  the  home  life  of  the  child.  H<Hne  study  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above  is  of  very  doubtful  value  for  the  child;  this  kind  of  study  should  be  done  in  the 
school  and  the  child  permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  school  to  participate  in  home 
duties.  The  home  furnishes  a  very  desirable  laboratory  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
many  educative  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping,  etc.,  for  girls  and 
such  as  home  projects  of  various  kinds  for  boys.    These  home  projects  for  boys  may 
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cozusist  of  the  care  of  domefltic  animals,  doing  the  chores  about  the  home,  caring  for 
poultry,  crops,  gardening,  etc.  The  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  grain  growing,  animal 
feeding  and  care,  gardening,  canning,  etc.,  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  program  fx 
adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  school  is  missing  a  real  opportunity  in  not 
adapting  itself  to  the  club  work  of  boys  and  girls. 

Finally,  the  program  of  studies  should  be  differentiated  in  the  upper  grades  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  children.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  educative 
value  of  the  upper  grade  studies,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  is  of  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
Some  plans  to  remedy  these  grades  have  been  proposed  and  in  some  schools  put  in 
practice,  such  as  taking  over  these  grades  into  junior  high  school  and  departmental 
teachii^.  One  thing  is  certainly  true — ^the  needs  of  the  child  in  these  grades  are  even 
less  well  provided  for  than  in  the  lower  grades.  The  plan  here  proposed  is  that  found 
in  many  schools — a  differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh  possibly,  certainly  in  the 
eighth  grade.  The  number  of  courses  suggested  in  this  paper  under  the  head  of  time 
allotment  should  be  increased  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Some  of  those  ending 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  might  be  extended,  provided  new  subject  matter  is 
added,  and  then  other  courses  not  named  should  be  added.  In  the  upper  grades  the 
offering  should  be  varied  and  abundant  enough  to  permit  pupils  to  elect  anyone  of  two 
or  three  different  groups  of  studies.  It  should  be  possible  for  girls  to  elect  a  home 
economics  group,  a  commercial  group,  or  the  ordinary  arts  group;  for  boys  there  should 
be  at  least  the  agriculture  group,  manual-training  group,  commercial  group,  and  the 
arts  group.  With  these  suggested  adaptations  of  the  program  of  studies,  it  is  believed 
the  needs  of  the  child  will  be  more  nearly  met  and  the  school  will  more  adequately 
discharge  its  duty  to  the  public. 


EXTRAMURAL  SERVICES  OF  STATE  AND  ENDOWED  UNIYERSITIES, 
INCLUDING  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  PROM  THE  HUMANISTIC 
STANDPOINT, 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 

Former  Commisnoner  of  Education  of  MassachusetU. 

When,  in  1915,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  legislation  and  provided  an 
appropriation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  publicly  supported  and 
directed  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses,  the  State  entered  upon  the 
development  of  a  phase  of  education  which  had  already  been  undertaken  extensively 
in  other  States  and  which,  by  virtue  of  its  extreme  flexibility  and  varied  possibilitieSy 
gives  promise  of  filling  the  last  gap  left  by  our  already  complete  public-school  system  in 
providing  educational  opportunities  for  all  the  people. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  shall  include  under  extension  teaching  all  phaees 
of  education— vocational,  physical,  cultural,  and  civic^which  are  offered  to  adults 
already  so  employed  otherwise  during  their  working  day  that  attendance  on  regular 
schools  and  colleges  is  impracticable.  I  am  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  as  it  relates 
especially  to  humanistic,  or,  as  I  assume,  liberal  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
matters  of  especial  moment  in  this  connection  are:  (a)  Aims  of  general  character  of 
the  so-called  *'humanbtic  education"  to  be  given;  (6)  probable  demands  for  it,  in- 
cluding demands  now  manifest  or  felt,  and  also  those  which  can  be  stimulated  or 
awakened;  and  (c)  methods  of  administering  work  so  as  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
following  statements  are  submitted  in  brief  form  for  the  sake  of  compactness  of 
presentation: 

I.  The  aims  of  liberal  or  humanistic  education  are  still  most  inadequately  defined 
in  secondary  school  and  college;  hence  materials  and  methods  are  probably  ill- 
adapted  and  unserviceable  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases.  Attention  of  educators  is 
IopiiqaH  tiDo  oxclusively  on  the  content  of  the  subjects  offered,  instead  of  on  the  f unc- 
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tioning  of  the  teaching  in  the  post  school  life  of  the  person  taught.  A  first  and  very 
important  consideration^  therefore,  in  the  offering  of  extension  courses  of  a  human- 
istic character  should  be  the  progressive  definition  of  the  aims  of  such  courses. 

II.  A  fairly  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  offerings  which  mani- 
festly serve  simply  to  gratify  intellectual  or  sesthetic  interests  already  active  and 
those  other  offerings  which  are  expected  to  have  definite  functioning  in  better  citizen- 
ship ,  better  utilization,  better  health,  and  better  personal  character.  This  distinction 
i  8  a  diflScult  one  to  make  now,  but  it  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it  should 
be  made.  In  the  first  category  should  be  placed  what  may  well  be  called  the  higher 
"play"  interests,  and  in  which  visible  functionings  in  social  usefuhiess  must  be  re- 
garded as  incidental  by-products.  In  the  second  category  should  be  placed  those 
offerings  which  are  intentionally  designed  to  remedy  defects  of  needed  culture,  to  pro- 
mote more  efilcient  citizenship,  and  to  affect  attitudes  of  mind  and  qualities  of  char- 
acter. The  persistent  effort  to  make  the  distinction  here  suggested  will  eventually 
enable  us  to  test  the  "functioning''  of  the  courses  offered  and  the  methods  employed. 
In  teaching  and  preaching  we  are  often  struck  by  the  probability  that  good  offerings  are 
frequently  like  seed  falling  on  stony  soil  (perhaps  a  more  apt  figure  would  be  "in  the 
water  "),  because  no  important  result  follows.  Lecture  courses  patronized  mainly  by 
idle  women,  whose  aspirations  are  temx>orarlly  but  vainly  stirred  thereby,  are  examples. 
We  have  far  too  much  of  this  futile  work  in  school  and  college  ahready;  to  extend  it 
would  be  folly. 

III .  Where  courses  are  offered  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual  and  sesthetic 
interests — ^the  larger  play  motives — sound  policy  requires  that  the  players  should  pay 
in  fair  proportion  at  least  for  the  entertainment.  The  public  agency  may  well  organ- 
ize the  work  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house.  This  applies  to  concerts,  lectures,  plays, 
moving-picture  presentations,  "Chautauqua  weeks." 

IV.  But  where  extension  teaching  of  a  humanistic  character  is  designed  definitely 
to  function  in  useful  social  attitudes  and  activities,  then  the  principle  of  State  support 
is  justified.  But  here  the  standards  of  efildent  and  economical  service  should  be 
applied.  The  actual  functioning  of  the  offerings  must  somehow  be  tested.  The 
materials  and  methods  involved  should  frequently  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  more 
effective  functioning.  The  contributions  of  the  extension  department  should  not  be 
confined  to  information  or  instruction;  they  should  include  various  forms  of  coopera- 
tion toward  realizing  locally,  in  actual  achievement,  the  results  planned  for.  Courses 
in  civics,  sanitation,  social  economy,  community  planning,  and  development  of  the 
cultural  resources  of  the  community  should  be  accompanied  by  demonstrations,  ex- 
perimental work,  and  detailed  research  where  necessary. 

V.  All  extension  teaching  should  be  designed  to  bring  about  the  "self-helpfulness" 
of  its  beneficiaries  as  speedily  as  possible.  Lecture  courses  should  develop  into  per- 
sonally taught  classes,  and  these  into  reading  circles  and  correspondence  groux>s.  The 
movement  should  be  steadily  in  the  direction  of  promoting  local  independent  capacity 
of  various  forms  of  self-help  and  self-direction.  Local  leadership  in  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual activity  can  be  stimulated.  The  extension  teacher  should  develop  into  an 
extension  agent,  overseer,  promoter,  or  guide,  always  prepared  to  drop  one  form  of 
work  when  local  agencies  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  shall  have  been  developed. 
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THE  PERPETUTTT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE. 

By  JOHN  S.  NOLLEN, 
PretiderU  Lake  Forett  CoUege. 

One  of  Prof.  Baker's  Harvwd  diaciples  in  dranuktuigy  has  recently  produced  ft 
very  succesBful  comedy  entitled  "Young  America."  When  I  saw  thie  play  in  New 
York  the  other  day,  I  found  it  sufficiently  amusing,  but  more  disheartening.  We  were 
introduced  to  a  group  of  typical  well-to-do  American  families  of  young  married  people. 
The  stage  shows  the  interior  of  a  cosy  cottage,  the  home  of  one  of  these  couples.  There 
is  not  a  book  in  sight,  not  a  musical  instrument,  no  evidence  of  interest  in  any  form  of 
art,  or  in  religion,  or  politics,  or  philanthropy.  These  couples  have  no  children,  and 
their  horizon  is  bounded  by  baseball,  fishing,  poker,  lap  dogs,  and  inane  gossip.  There 
are  children  in  the  play,  at  times  they  overrun  the  stage,  and  the  interest  of  the  action 
centers  in  one  of  them;  but  they  are  all  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society— -the  ragged, 
impertinent,  slangy,  mischievous,  and  ungovernable  street  urchins  who  pam  tbiouj^ 
the  juvenile  court  and  the  reform  school  to  lives  of  vice  and  crime.  The  conven- 
tionally sentimental  and  wildly  improbable  good  ending  suggested  at  the  close  can 
not  relieve  the  depressing  effect  upon  a  serious  mind  of  this  picture  of  the  childhood 
and  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  America.  A  similar  depression  seizes  one  on 
the  perusal  of  the  distiactively  American  Sunday  newspaper,  with  the  vulgar  banality 
and  offensive  perversity  of  its  horrible  colored  comic  supplement;  it  is  appalling  to 
realize  that  in  every  section  of  our  country  and  through  every  class  of  our  population 
millions  seem  to  crave  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  children  cry  for  it.  Is  it  really  true 
that  our  broad  democracy  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  dreary  waste  of  stupid  me- 
diocrity and  selfish  material  indulgence?  Has  it  no  vestige  left  of  the  robust  Puritan 
ideaUsm  or  the  dignified  cavalier  graces  of  an  older  Ammcan  day?  Is  there  to  be, 
in  the  future  that  we  are  making,  no  beauty,  no  nobility,  no  aspiration  to  relieve 
the  dead  level  of  our  commonplace  existence?  If  so,  then  we  might  even  welcome 
such  a  terrible  catastrophe  as  ia  now  devastating  Europe,  if  thus  our  spirits  could  be 
stabbed  awake.  It  might  be  worth  a  thousand  hecatombs  of  human  sacrifices  to  save 
our  vast  population  and  its  posterity  from  the  more  or  lees  refined  bestiality  into  which 
BO  much  of  it  is  apparently  sinking. 

Of  course,  you  and  I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  the  purging  of  our  common  life 
than  the  offering  of  such  human  sacrifices  to  a  modem  Moloch.  We  believe  in  the 
method  of  education,  or  else  we  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  education.  We 
believe  in  the  great  experiment  of  public  education--an  experiment  which  we  are 
making  upon  a  scale  quite  unexampled,  for  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation at  school  than  any  other  nation,  and  our  army  of  over  20,000,000  students  ia 
incomparably  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

And  we  American  teachers  have  thrust  upon  us  a  responsibility  that  transcends 
the  like  burden  of  our  colleagues  across  the  sea,  because  the  home  and  the  church  are 
lees  efficient  as  educational  agencies  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  other  civilized 
lands.  To  meet  this  inordinately  heavy  responsibility  we. have  in  general  a  iu  less 
complete  technical  equipment  than  is  demanded  of  European  teachers,  and  even  a 
high  degree  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  can  not  altogether  make  up  for  a  shortage  in 
expert  training  and  skill.  All  the  more  is  it  incimibent  on  us  to  keep  uppermost  in 
our  minds  the  fact  of  our  heavy  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  growth  of 
our  pupils;  the  fact  that,  though  our  profession  has  become  dissociated  from  the  priestly 
office  with  which  it  was  once  conjoined,  nevertheless,  we  teachers  do  still  have  cure  of 
souls.  And  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the  institution  which  is  especially  called 
to  perpetuate  and  to  enforce  this  view  is  the  independent  Christian  college. 

Now,  the  Christian  college,  which  once  held  the  field  alone  in  higher  education, 
has  in  recent  years  been  confronted  with  a  form  of  competition  that  has  seemed  to 
threaten  its  extinction.    There  is  a  fairly  close  analogy  here  with  the  situation  of  the 
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old-fashioned  retail  shop  when  the  department  store  appeared  as  a  new  and  portentous 
competitor  for  public  favor  and  patronage.  This  new  tjrpe  of  glorified  general  store 
was  equipped  with  several  obvious  and  crushing  advantages— inunensely  larger  re- 
sources, the  drawing  power  of  bigness  and  of  dazzling  variety,  a  free-delivery  system 
of  wide  range,  imposing  full-page  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.  The  result  of 
these  advantages  has  been  a  vast  development  of  merchandizing  on  a  huge  scale  in 
highly  organized  institutions  with  infinitely  diversified  interests.  It  is  as  a  flaming 
arc  compared  with  a  rushlight,  and  moths  will  follow  the  crowd  to  the  big  show.  In 
spite  of  this  seemingly  destructive  competition,  however,  the  small  retail  shop  still 
exists,  and  manages  to  prosper  under  the  very  shadow  of  its  big  and  showy  rival. 
It  can  maintain  its  existence  by  cultivating  its  own  peculiar  advantagee— by  selling 
better  goods  in  a  better  way,  by  specializing  carefully,  by  appealing  to  a  particular 
clientele,  by  building  up  through  many  years  of  efficient  personal  service  a  solid 
reputation,  especially  for  a  high  grade  of  hand-made  products.  I  can  buy  clothing 
at  Marshall  Field's — thousands  do;  but  I  prefer  my  little  Swedish  tailor. 

The  big  modem  university  is  not  unlike  Marshall  Field's  or  Wanamaker's.  The 
university,  too,  has  huge  resources  (the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  voted  nearly 
$10,000,000  by  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature);  it  has  the  glamour  of  bigness 
and  the  lure  of  wide  variety;  it  has  great  advertising  power  and,  as  State  University, 
it  has  a  truly  magnificent  free-delivery  system — ^nay,  more,  it  runs  completely  away 
from  our  analogy  by  actually  making  no  charge  at  all  for  its  goods.  What  wonder 
that  it  has  grown  prodigiously.  Here  are  a  few  illustrative  figures:  From  1894  to 
1914  the  University  of  Illinois  increased  761  per  cent  in  enrollment,  the  University 
of  Washington  613  per  cent,  the  University  of  Oregon  402  per  cent,  the  University  of 
Oalifomia  394  per  cent,  the  University  of  Colorado  384  per  cent,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  292  per  cent.  In  number  of  students  the  University  of  California  increased 
by  6,997,  the  University  of  Minnesota  by  5,293,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  5,038. 

But  meanwhile  the  independent  college  of  the  older  type  has  not  vanished;  it  has 
not  been  crushed;  it  has  actually  succeeded  in  growing  in  numbers  and  power  and 
wealth  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that  of  previous  periods  in  its  history,  and  in  some 
cases  even  vying  with  the  dizzy  progress  of  the  tax-supported  universities.  Typical 
independent  colleges  in  the  same  territory  as  the  State  universities  mentioned  have 
grown  in  the  same  period  by  121,  134,  140,  158,  254,  338,  501,  695,  798,  and  1.647  per 
cent  in  enrollment,  with  an  average  increase  of  286  per  cent  for  the  whole  group  of 
coll^;es.  Has  this  persistence  of  the  older  type  a  valid  justification;  will  it  therefore 
continue?  I  believe  we  can  answer  in  the  affirmative.  For  the  college  does  its  own 
peculiar  work  better  than  the  same  work  is  done  by  the  undergraduate  department 
of  the  university;  it  has  vital  relations  with  a  particular  loyal  clientele;  it  has  at  its 
best  an  unequaled  facility  for  turning  out  a  high  grade  of  hand-made  products. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  opposition  tiiese  statements  might  arouse  among  many  who 
are  nowadays  talking  and  writing  about  educational  subjects.  The  college  as  an 
institution  has  been  under  fire  recently  as  never  before.  Between  its  admirers  and 
its  detractors  it  stands  like  Goethe's  Helen,  ''bewundert  viel  und  viel  gescholten." 
The  trouble  with  our  critics  is,  though,  that  they  give  us  a  welter  of  mutually  exclusive 
judgments  about  everything;  ''as  many  heddes  as  many  wittes  ther  ben."  We 
can  read,  for  example,  that  cultural  ideals  must  be  maintained  and  that  culture  is 
a  back  number;  that  the  college  is  the  most  important  factor  in  our  educational  system, 
and  that  the  college  does  the  poorest  teaching  in  this  poorly  taught  land  of  ours,  and 
has  become  the  vermiform  appendix  of  our  body  pedagogic;  that  the  traditional  four 
years'  course  must  be  preserved,  and  that  four  years  of  college  mean  an  unholy  waste 
of  time;  that  fraternities  have  become  an  essential  feature  of  college  life  and  that 
fraternities  are  anathema;  that  extra-curriculum  activities  are  the  best  and  most 
developing  part  of  the  student's  experience,  and  that  the  side  shows  are  ruining  the 
performance  in  the  main  tent.    The  common  man  walks  with  a  light  heart  between 
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theae  extremes,  knowing  little  about  the  merits  of  the  controvetsy  and  caring  leas: 
"Prophete  rechts,  Prophete  links,  das  Weltkind  in  der  Mitten." 

Amid  all  the  conflicting  voices  of  the  critics,  and  in  the  absence  of  univeraally 
accepted  standards  that  would  make  a  really  objective  scientific  inquiry  possible,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  give  a  judgment  based  upon  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, an  intimate  experience  of  both  types  of  institution.  I  believe  the  good  coll^^ 
actually  does,  within  its  limits,  get  better  results  in  undergraduate  work  than  the 
big  university;  partly  because  that  is  its  specialty,  to  which  all  its  energies  and  its 
expenditure  are  devoted  with  singleness  of  purpose;  also  because  it  has  smaller  claases 
and  laboratory  sections,  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  in  elementary  courses,  more  indi- 
vidual training.  It  is  my  experience  also  that  in  the  smaller  college  the  average 
student  has  a  far  better  chance  at  wholesome  participation  in  student  activities  and 
gets  more  of  the  value  of  esprit  de  corps.  These  advantages  seem  to  me  so  valuable 
that  even  if  the  cost  of  the  college  per  student  were  very  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  university— which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case— still  the  expenditure  would 
be  completely  justified. 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the  university  and  the  college  seems  to  me 
to  be  this:  The  university,  with  its  great  and  varied  laboratory  equipment  and  its 
staff  of  technical  experts,  has  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  do  a  vast  imper- 
sonal service  to  the  State.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  figures  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  schools,  for  example,  showing  how  many  miUions  of  value  they 
have  added  and  how  many  more  millions  they  can  still  add  to  the  output  of  the  farms 
by  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods.  That  is  a  great  and  essential  service, 
and  quite  suflicient  reason  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  such  schools  by  the  State. 
For  this  service  the  college  is  not  equipped  and  not  intended,  and  it  will  make  only 
accidental  or  at  least  incidental  contributions  in  ^ds  field.  The  coUege  must  serve 
through  personality.  Its  relation  to  the  community  must  be  that  of  Socrates  to  the 
citizens  of  Athexus;  his  work  could  only  be  done  wiUi  small  groups  and  with  individ- 
uals, but  it  was  a  work  of  more  enduring  value  to  human  society  than  that  of  all  the 
bucolic  experts  of  his  day,  with  all  the  skillful  artificers  and  merchants  and  soldier? 
and  lawyers  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

It  is  here  that  the  Christian  college  has  its  great  and  unique  opportunity;  this  must 
be  its  specific  contribution  to  the  forces  that  make  for  the  development  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  We  may  indeed  confess  with  deep  humiliation  that  pitifully  little 
of  our  Christian  ethics  has  gotten  into  our  civic  and  international  consciousness,  and 
sometimes  we  may  even  be  moved  to  the  axixious  question  whether  Bushido  has 
not  done  as  well  as  the  beatitudes  in  bringing  forth  in  our  modem  civilization  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  But  we  are  committed  to  the  great  Christian 
experiment,  and  fundamentally  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  And  in 
the  working  out  of  this  experiment  the  Christian  college  is  a  factor  of  inestimable 
value,  for  it  is  supplying  a  preponderant  share  of  the  Christian  leadership  of  the  Nation. 
Here  again  we  of  the  Christian  colleges  may  well  beat  our  breasts  and  say  that  all  is 
not  lovely  in  the  life  and  the  influence  of  the  institutions  we  represent.  But  the 
opportunity  is  ours  in  a  superlative  sense,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  such  ix>tentiality 
for  the  training  of  master  workmen  who  shall  build  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  the 
new  City  of  God. 

You  remember  the  noble  ideal  that  inspired  Fichte  when  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
creation  of  the  University  of  Berlin— complete  subordination  of  every  branch  of  in- 
struction to  the  one  great  object  of  all  teaching— not  the  inculcation  of  opinion,  but 
the  spiritual  culture  and  elevation  of  the  student;  the  high  ends  of  all  education 
were  to  be  spiritual  independence,  intellectual  strength,  moral  dignity.  With  the 
vast  development  of  applied  science,  introducing  infinitely  varied  technical  inter- 
ests and  processes,  with  the  urgent  insistence  of  a  practical  and  mercantile  age 
upon  vocational  training  and  economic  efficiency,  the  university,  plastically  respon- 
sive to  the  public  need,  has  become  in  effect  a  many-sided  professional  school,  ab- 
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eorbed  in  the  training  of  men  for  scientific  and  highly  specialized  tasks,  and  diverting 
even  the  undergraduate  course  from  its  old  broadly  cultural  aims  to  direct  prepara- 
tion for  such  specialized  tasks.  This  was  perhaps  an  inevitable  development,  and  we 
shall  quarrel  with  it  only  if  its  further  progress  shall  threaten  to  destroy  the  values 
to  which  Fichte  gave  the  highest  place  in  his  scheme  of  higher  education,  values  which 
are  inherent  in  the  very  character  and  purpose  of  the  American  college.  Surely 
we  still  believe  that  man  is  more  than  the  work  of  his  hands  or  his  brain,  and  that 
it  means  poor  economy  and  low  efficiency  to  sacrifice  to  any  process  whatever  the 
highest  values  of  human  life. 

The  way  of  escape  from  the  dangers  that  have  seemed  to  threaten  higher  education 
in  recent  years  is  for  the  university  to  become  frankly  and  fully  what  it  has  tended 
to  become,  a  real  graduate  school,  giving  the  indispensable  professional  equipment 
to  men  and  women  who  have  already  gained  some  of  the  spiritual  culture  and  eleva- 
tion, intellectual  strength,  and  moral  dignity,  which  for  Fichte  were  the  ends  of 
education;  then,  too,  will  it  be  dealing  with  students  of  sufficient  maturity  and  initia^ 
tive  to  undertake  the  work  of  research  on  a  basis  of  fair  equality  with  their  rivals  in 
European  universities.  The  development  in  this  direction  has  been  very  rapid. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  200  graduate  students  in  the  United  States.  Now  there  are 
10,000.  Anyone  who  remembers  the  extreme  crudity  and  insufficiency  of  medical 
education,  for  example,  in  our  Western  States  in  the  eighties,  and  compares  it  with 
present  conditions,  will  have  faith  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  professional 
instruction  shall  be  graduate  instruction. 

But  whether  this  shall  become  generally  true  or  not,  on  the  college  still  devolves 
the  great  task  of  elevating  our  citizenship  by  training  yoimg  men  and  women  to  be 
the  spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  leaders  of  the  people.  May  I  quote  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  Prof.  Leighton,  of  the  Ohio  State  University: 

''It  is,  perhaps,  the  independent  arts  college,  free  from  entangling  alliances  with 
the  vocational  and  utilitarian  studies,  that  is  in  the  most  favorable  situation  to  fulfil 
its  vocation  as  the  exponent  of  the  supremely  excellent  things  of  the  spirit,  which 
are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare.  We  need,  more  than  ever  before,  centers  where  the 
theoretical  or  contemplative  life  is  nurtured,  wherys  young  men  and  young  women 
can  gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  history  of  culture  and  of  the  chief  part 
which  the  rational  constructive  imagination  has  played  in  the  uplift  of  the  race; 
where  by  a  free  and  earnest  contemplation  of  the  problems  of  humanity  and  nature, 
undisturbed  by  the  clamor  for  action  and  quick  returns,  they  may  win  a  serene  un- 
biased power  of  judging  and  evaluating  the  current  shibboleths  in  the  light  of  objec- 
tive intellectual  and  ethical  standards. ". 

There  need  be  no  opposition  between  the  college  and  the  university,  no  destructive 
rivalry,  if  the  one  frankly  recognizes  its  peculiar  task  and  its  honorable  limitations, 
while  the  other  applies  itself  with  all  its  wealth  of  material  and  energy  to  the  full 
development  of  its  own  broad  domain.  If  the  college  is  honest  with  itself  and  with  the 
public,  if  it  attempts  only  the  things  it  can  do  supremely  well — ^no  matter  how  few — 
and  if  it  remains  always  actively  conscious  of  its  spiritual  mission,  then  it  will  deserve 
to  survive,  and  it  will  survive  by  a  constant  demonstration  of  its  fitness  to  train  "the 
leaders  of  a  Christian  democracy.  Without  this  influence,  all  our  easy  prosperity 
may  lead  only  to  the  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  life  of  "Yoimg  America." 
With  it,  we  may  at  least  secure  a  saving  priesthood  of  men  and  women — I  quote  again 
from  Prof.  Leighton: 

''  Informed  and  inspired  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  crowning  achievements 
of  the  spirit  in  man,  ennobled  by  sympathy  with  the  race's  moral  heroes,  refined 
through  the  joy  of  companionship  with  the  truly  beautiful  products  of  the  race's 
creative  imagination,  mastering  and  possessing  as  its  own  instrument  the  methods  of 
science,  working  in  sympathy  with  our  common  humanity  for  the  uplift  of  the  race 
and  calmed  and  steadied  by  faith  in  a  Supreme  Spiritual  Order. " 
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A  COLLEGE  DORMTTORT  SYSTEM. 

By  A.  W.  HARBIS, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

in  1916. 

In  England,  a  '^college/*  whether  the  word  be  used  to  denote  an  institution  of 
collegiate  grade  or  one  of  the  so-called  public  schools,  includes  a  student  residence; 
indeed  this  residence  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  college  building.  It  is  built 
upon  lines  suggested  by  the  monastic  buildings  which  many  of  the  coUeges  inherited. 
The  English  college  ideal  was  transferred  to  America  and  determined  to  a  large  degree 
the  aims,  methods,  and  equipment  of  the  earlier  American  colleges  all  of  which 
included  dormitories.  When,  however,  the  West  began  to  establish  colleges,  reasons  of 
economy  led  to  the  onussion  of  dormitories.  What  other  reasons  existed  for  the 
omiflsion,  and  the  relative  importance  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  it  is  Aife  to  assume  that  economy  was  the  dominating  reason  and  the  othera  after 
thoughts. 

Even  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  far  West,  it  was  not  long  before  residences  were 
erected  for  women,  but  the  development  of  dormitories  for  men  has  been  very  slow. 
It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  better  for  men  students  to  live  in  private  houses,  fcff  the 
flake  of  home  influences,  to  avoid  the  so-called  evils  of  dormitories,  because  private 
houses  fumlBh  natural  conditions,  etc.  To  the  writer,  these  considerations  seem  of 
little  importance  and  to  work  against  some  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  and 
purposes  of  the  American  college.  There  wiU  be  naone  to  dissent  from  the  statement 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  college  is  intellectual,  but  a  very  cursory  considera- 
tion shows  that  there  are  other  purposes,  some  of  them  very  important.  The  college 
career  Ib  not  only  a  training  but  a  life,  and  college  life  has  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  national  wel&tre.  Some  results,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
some  of  the  best  results,  are  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  intimate  social 
relations  between  student  and  student,  and  between  student  and  instructor.  The 
metropolitan  universities,  for  instance,  drawing  their  students  from  many  walks  in 
life  and  from  many  sections  of  the  country,  have  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  union 
cutting  across  the  dividing  lines  of  social  interests  and  geography.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, to  estimate  how  large  an  effect  upon  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  the  United 
States,  as  opposed  to  State  feeling,  has  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  coLeges 
and  universities  that  draw  their  students  from  a  wide  area  and  select  their  teachers 
without  reference  to  geographical  conditions. 

The  intimate  acquaintance  of  student  with  student  is  dependent  upon  their  living 
under  conditions  that  bring  them  into  frequent  touch  with  each  other.  This  is  all 
the  more  important  in  coeducational  institutions  where  the  life  of  the  men  as  a  group 
and  of  women  as  a  group  must  be  definitely  cultivated  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  natural  social  interest  of  these  groups  in  each  other. 

The  demand  for  close  social  relations  among  men  students  was  one  of  the  influences 
that  early  brought  into  existence  college  fraternities.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that 
any  large  conmiunity  will  break  up  into  relatively  small  social  groups.  This  is  hap- 
pening not  only  in  colleges  but  in  all  communities.  The  groups  are  usually  without 
organization  and  are  in  fluid  condition.  In  the  church — and  this  was  once  truer 
than  it  is  now — there  will  be  groups  based  upon  a  common  interest,  business,  social, 
or  intellectual,  or  upon  residence;  but  the  membership  will  not  be  very  exactly 
defined .  Members  of  one  group  will  be  members  of  other  groups  of  which  the  make-up 
is  quite  different.  Such  groups  exist  now,  and  doubtless  always  did  exist,  in  colleges; 
and  it  is  very  sure  they  will  persist,  some  of  them  possessed  of  a  formal  organization 
from  the  start,  others  attaining  to  it  by  process  of  evolution.  This  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  fraternity  oiganizations,  which  with  their  faults,  obey  a  law  that  may  be 
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called  natural.  In  colleges  which  have  forbidden  fraternities,  groups  have  grown 
up — clubs,  or  guilds,  or  societies — that  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  fraterni- 
ties except  in  name. 

Fraternity  members  were  housed  originally  in  the  dormitories  either  as  segregated 
groups,,  or  were  scattered  throughout  the  college  community;  but  very  early  there 
was  evidenced  a  strong  tendency  for  the  members  to  get  together  and  apart  from 
other  students.    Houses  were  rented.    These  were  not  of  the  conventional  dormitory 
type,  for  such  buildings  were  not  available,  and  the  fraternities  had  not  the  means 
to  build  them,  but  they  were  private  houses  not  jwu-ticularly  well  adapted  to  the  use 
to  which  they  were  to  be  put.    In  time,  they  fixed  the  type,  and  it  came  to  be  thought 
that  a  fraternity  house  ought  to  be  not  like  a  college  dormitory  but  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  private  residence.    What  was  an  accident  came  to  be  sanctified  by  custom, 
and  the  fratemitiee  were  scattered  about  the  college  town  in  buildings  unlike  the 
dormitories,  and  remote  from  them  and  from  each  other.    Thus  the  unity  of  college 
life  was  broken.    A  part  of  the  student  community  lived  in  large  groups  in  public 
dormitories;  another  part  lived  in  small  groups,  each  in  a  building  like  a  private 
residence.    The  college  community  became  physically  divided  into  two  communi- 
ties— one  unoxganized,  usually  lacking  in  leadership  and  looked  upon  as  without 
social  distinction;  the  other  composed  of  a  group  of  small  conununitiee  closely  organ- 
ized, sharply  in  rivalry  with  each  other  for  college  honors  and  offices,  and  holding 
themselves  as  socially  superior  to  the  unorganized  group.    The  evils  of  this  condition 
fell  upon  both  communitiee.    The  fraternity  men  were  overburdened  with  social 
opi)ortunities  and  duties,  the  unorganized  group  lacked  leadership  and  social  privi- 
leges.   These  evils  were  recognized  not  only  by  the  colleges  but  by  the  students  as 
well,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  them,  usually  by  attempts  to  abolish  the 
fratemitiee,  or  by  the  creation  of  college  unions  or  clubs  open  to  all  students.    Aboli- 
tion usually  resulted  in  little  more  than  changing  somewhat  the  character  or  name 
of  the  fraternities.    The  unions  were  more  successful.    An  effort  of  a  different  kind 
made  recently  at  Northwestern  University  may  be  of  interest.    This  had  to  do  with 
men  students  only. 

Eight  years  ago,  at  Northwestern  there  were  dormitories  for  women,  but  none  for 
men.  A  large  number  of  fraternities  lived  in  rented  houses  built  as  private  resi- 
dences; most  of  them,  houses  that  had  seen  their  best  days.  As  the  cost  of  land  was 
very  high,  no  fraternity  had  piurchased  or  built  its  own  building.  The  university, 
however,  possessed  a  large  tract  of  unimproved  land  adjoining  the  instruction  campus 
and  furnishing  ideal  sites  for  dormitories.  The  same  Jime  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
presented  to  the  trustees  of  Princeton  University  the  quadrangle  plan,  the  North- 
western trustees  considered  recommendations  similar  but  with  one  important  differ- 
ence. Northwestern  had  fratemitiee;  Princeton  had  clubs.  The  Princeton  plan 
involved  the  abolition  of  clubs  and  the  housing  of  the  college  community  in  groups 
of  moderate  size,  including  students  and  soine  members  of  the  faculty,  in  quadrangles 
and  making  the  quadrangle  a  social  unit.  The  Northwestern  plan  accepted  the  fra- 
ternities as  a  permanent  part  of  the  college  life,  and  suggested  bringing  fraternity 
men  and  others  into  one  dormitory  system.  The  difference  in  these  systems  grew 
more  or  less  out  of  local  conditions.  Northwestern  was  fortunate  in  its  possession  of 
available  land,  and  in  its  freedom  from  fraternity  houses  owned  by  the  fraternities. 
The  scheme  aimed  at  a  general  commimity  of  interests  in  the  college  body  and  at 
strengthening  the  general  college  spirit;  it  set  a  standard  of  cost  for  fraternity  build- 
ings which  would  do  away  with  rivalry  and  relieve  the  alunmi  from  periodic  calls 
for  rebuilding  and  improvement;  and  it  encouraged  democracy. 

For  local  reasons  and  for  others  as  well,  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  dormitoiiefl, 
including  the  fraternity  houses,  shoiild  be  clearly  and  unquestionably  the  property 
of  the  university.  80  the  friends  of  each  fraternity  were  asked  to  present  to  the 
univeraity  a  building  to  be  held  by  the  university  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  as  a 
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dormitory.  None  of  the  fraternities  were  prepared  to  pay  the  full  cost  at  once,  and 
the  university  advanced  a  part  of  the  cost,  charging  the  fraternities  a  variable  rental 
which  is  approximately  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  cost  of  the  building  yet  unpaid . 
These  fraternity  dormitories  include  private  rooms,  lodge  rooms,  and  general  social 
rooms. 

The  nonfratemity  dormitories  which  are  administered  by  the  university,  contain 
private  rooms  and  general  social  rooms,  thus  providing  for  a  social  life  very  much, 
like  that  of  the  fraternities.  It  is  the  expectation  that  each  of  these  open  housee  will 
develop  a  permanent  organization,  looser  than  that  of  the  fraternities  but  possessing 
most  of  its  advantages.  Such  an  organization  will  insure  that  connection  of  gradu- 
ates with  the  student  body,  which  ifl  so  important  a  part  of  the  service  of  fraternities. 
This  system  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  university  policy,  and  fraternities  are  not 
allowed  to  erect  or  acquire  houses  off  the  campus. 

The  fraternity  houses  are  not  placed  in  one  group  but  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  system,  which,  when  completed,  will  include  about  40  buildings.  Eleven 
have  now  been  erected  and  two  are  in  process  of  construction.  Each  fraternity 
hafl  been  free  to  design,  furnish,  and  decorate  the  interior  of  its  building  according  to 
its  own  wishes,  the  exterior  plans  conforming  to  a  unified  general  scheme. 

The  dormitory  campus  is  a  large  rectangle,  and  the  houses  are  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  spacious  interior  field,  about  three  city  blocks  in  length.  The  east  side 
affords  a  wide  view  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  dormitories  will  be  grouped,  eventually, 
in  fdx  quadrangles,  seven  vmita  or  houses  in  each  group,  and  that  side  of  each  quad- 
rangle facing  the  interior  field  left  open. 

Each  house  or  unit  accommodates  about  35  men,  and  the  small  quadrangle,  ranged 
about  the  common  field,  furnishes  homes  for  a  secondary  unit  of  about  250  men. 
It  Is  expected  that  these  quadrangles  will  develop  a  group  consciousness,  and  furnish 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  college. 

This  plan  was  not  put  into  effect  without  diflSculty.  The  trustees  of  the  university 
were  slow  to  enter  into  a  plan  that  involved  a  contract  with  the  fraternities  for  the 
permanent  use  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  university  and  placed  upon  university 
land;  the  fraternities  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to  a  scheme  which  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  precedents.  Both  trustees  and  fraternities  moved  cautiously 
before  adopting  a  course  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  withdraw.  The  dormi- 
tories have  now  been  occupied  two  years,  and  the  results  meet  with  general  approval. 
Living  conditions  have  been  greatly  improved;  economy  has  been  served  by  cooper- 
atioQ  in  heating  from  a  common  plant,  in  the  purchase  of  light,  etc.  The  men  stu- 
dents have  been  brought  into  one  group,  new  social  relations  have  been  established 
among  them,  the  antagonism  between  fmtemity  men  and  nonfratemity  men  has  been 
materially  lessened,  petty  jealousies  and  rivalry  between  fraternities  have  disap- 
peared.   A  new  democracy  has  come  into  being. 


THE  DUTY  OF  STATE-SUPPORTED  UNIVERSITIES  IN  REGARD  TO  SCIEN- 
TIFIC,  mSTORICAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  POUTICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
PUBLICATION  OF  SUCH  RESEARCH. 

By  A.  0.  LEUSCHNER, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  California, 

Any  inquiry  into  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in  regard  to  scientific, 
historical,  economic,  and  political  research  and  publication  of  such  research  raises 
the  question  at  once  whether  or  not  there  exists  an  essential  difference  between 
State-supported  and  privately  endowed  universities  in  the  matter  of  obligation 
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to  research  and  its  publication.  The  importance  of  the  prosecution  of  research  on  the 
I>art  of  institutions  aspiring  to  be  ranked  as  universities,  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
fact,  has  been  set  forth  in  recent  years  with  increasing  frequency  and  sustained 
emphasis,  not  only  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession  but  also  by  university 
presidents  and  other  administrative  officers.  In  most  of  the  leading  American  imi- 
versities,  including  State  universities,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
and  to  higher  rank  has  been  made  contingent  on  productivity  in  research  and  publi- 
cation. Mere  success  as  a  teacher — that  is,  mere  ability  to  impart  existing  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  how  successful — ^is  no  longer  considered  the  sole  qualifying  criterion 
for  appointment  to  professorships.  The  university  of  to-day  demands  that  the  pro- 
fessor lead  his  students  to  the  imexplored  frontiers  of  his  subject,  that  he  train  their 
minds  in  the  recognition  of  unsolved  fundamental  problems  and  in  the  scientific 
methods  leading  to  their  solution.  His  own  example  in  the  prosecution  and  publi- 
cation of  research  must  be  a  soiurce  of  inspiration  for  students  to  enter  upon  unknown 
fields. 

Historically,  this  emphasis  on  the  research  ability  of  a  professor  is  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  development  of  our  entire  educational  system.  The  standard  of 
the  old  bachelor's  degree,  even  in  our  best  universities,  was  barely  comparable  with 
the  qualifications  now  demanded  of  students  for  junior  standing.  With  increased 
efficiency  of  the  high  schools  and  more  severe  entrance  requirements  to  our  colleges 
came  the  opportunity  for  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
of  a  kind  comparable  to  the  work  done  in  the  first  years  of  university  work  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  Germany.  The  bachelor's  degree  of  today  goes 
far  beyond  the  curriculum  of  the  gjinnasium,  which  is  the  preparatory  stage  to  the 
university,  and  falls  short  of  the  demands  of  a  finished  university  education  such  as 
18  represented  by  the  doctor's  degree.  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary,  nor  even  desir- 
able, that  our  educational  institutions  should  be  patterned  after  those  of  £iux)pey 
except  80  far  as  to  recognize  the  ultimate  aim  of  higher  education  as  expressed  in 
the  ideals  of  European  universities,  ideals  which  have  justified  themselves  in  every 
respect  in  the  minds  of  university  men  as  well  as  of  the  peoples  concerned.  Inde- 
pendently of  comparison,  it  is  evident  that  the  bachelor's  degree  has  lost  its  former 
significance,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  or  junior  year 
than  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  in  our  leading  American  universities.  In  fact 
the  name  ^'university"  might  properly  apply  to  that  part  of  the  acti\dtie8  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  commences  with  the  junior  or  senior  year.  An 
inevitable  result  of  the  increased  opportunity  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  last 
undergraduate  years  was  the  demand  for  men  who  ranked  as  authorities  in  the  sub- 
jects they  were  engaged  to  teach,  but  the  outstanding  criterion  of  being  an  authority 
in  any  subject  is  a  man's  productivity  in  research  and  publication.  Within  less 
than  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  developed  in  our  leading  institutions  of 
learning  a  rivalry  of  attracting  to  their  chairs  men  recognized  as  leaders  in  their 
|HX)fe8sions. 

The  demands  these  men  have  made  for  opportunity  for  research  and  the  inspiration 
they  have  brought  with  them  has  created  in  our  universitues  an  entirely  new  standard 
of  scholarship  and  scientific  spirit,  among  both  the  faculty  and  the  more  advanced 
students.  Students  who  in  their  senior  years  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  closer 
contact  with  a  branch  of  learning  became  imbued  with  the  idealism  underlying  the 
pursuit  of  pure  knowledge,  and  craved  for  larger  and  more  intense  opportunities. 
Professors,  finding  among  their  students  material  of  the  proper  training  and  spirit  to 
assist  them  in  their  research,  gladly  added  to  their  scheduled  duties  courses  in  graduate 
study  and  research,  and  thus  came  into  being  the  graduate  school  of  the  American 
university.  What  I  have  said  is  true  not  only  for  pure  science,  under  which  term, 
for  the  moment,  I  am  including  all  learning  that  is  not  applied,  but  also  for  the  applied 
sciences  representing  the  professions  of  engineering,  medicine,  law,  and  so  forth. 
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At  the  present  time  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  third  distinct  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  university,  if  we  consider  as  the  first  stage  that  during  which  the 
bachelor's  degree  stood  solely  for  a  broad,  cultural  training,  including  the  ancient 
classics,  science,  history,  etc.,  the  second  as  the  stage  when,  in  addition,  emphasis  was 
laid  on  advanced  instruction  in  specific  branches  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
third  stage,  then,  would  be  that  of  the  graduate  school  standing  for  still  more  advanced 
study  and  research. 

In  the  development  of  the  graduate  school,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  two  stages 
of  development,  the  privately  endowed  universities  of  the  East  have  led  the  way, 
but  the  State  universities  were  quick  to  respond  in  regard  to  the  first  two  stages,  and 
they  have  been  even  quicker  in  their  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  graduate 
school.  This  seems  to  be  the  fact  as  far  as  the  State  universities  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  California  are  concerned.*  Does  our  inquiry  into  the  duty 
of  State-supported  universities  in  the  matter  of  research  and  publication  possibly 
imply  a  tran^cssion  of  the  State  universities  into  a  field  which  should  be  reserved  for 
private  endowment?  Does  it  mean  that  State  universities  should  restrict  themselves 
to  research  which  will  be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
and  that  they  should  leave  the  pursuit  of  pure  learning  to  privately  endowed  insti- 
tutions, or  does  it  mean  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  States  from  fully  developed 
opportunities  for  research  and  publication,  in  both  pure  and  applied  learning,  have 
been  so  conspicuous  that  the  success  of  the  movement  should  be  set  forth  in  concrete 
terms  so  as  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  such  of  our  State  universities  as  have  never 
of  themselves  recognized  their  obligation  in  the  matter  of  graduate  study  and  research 
or  as  have  struggled  in  vain  to  gain  the  necessary  support  from  their  legislatures? 
The  obligations  of  a  nation  in  r^ard  to  research  are  no  longer  debatable  if  we  base  our 
judgment  on  the  many  and  significant  papers  published  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  on  the  activities  for  the  promotion  of  research  on  the  part  of  organizations  of 
learned  men.  The  response  of  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of  universities  in 
creating  opportunities  for  research  and  publication,  of  liberal  men  in  founding 
research  institutions,  and  of  the  cooperation  of  State  governments  with  the  aims  of 
research  men,  are  additional  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle. 

The  function  of  our  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  stimulation  of  research 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  has  recently  been  set  forth  in  an  admirable 
manner  by  Prof.  George  E.  Hale  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  Science  and  re- 
printed in  book  form.  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  appointed  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the  Promotion  of  Research.  The 
National  Honor  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  has  proved  an  enormous  stimulus  for  research  in 
pure  and  applied  science.  Many  other  events  testify  to  the  same  universal  awaken- 
ing of  the  nation  at  large  to  the  importance  of  research  as  a  foundation  for  its  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity.  That  the  universities  of  this  country  should  be  cognizant  of 
their  responsibilities  is  but  natural.  In  fact,  the  time  has  already  come  in  the  leading 
universities  when  opportunity  for  research  is  no  longer  considered  a  concession  to  this 
or  that  member  of  the  faculty.  As  stated  above,  research  is  now  demanded.  At  the 
same  time  the  graduate  school  has  lost  its  vagueness  and  has  crystallized  into  a  uni- 
versity branch  of  very  definite  aims  and  organization.  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell, says:* 

The  future  of  the  American  university  is  with  the  graduate  school  or  department  of 
research.  These  two — ^the  scientist  with  his  fruitful  experiments  and  the  scholar 
with  his  productive  research — are  the  seers  and  accredited  leaders  of  mankind  in  this 
twentieth  century.  In  l^eir  lidit  we  shall  see  light,  otherwise  we  walk  in  darkness. 
And  it  is  such  scientists  and  scholars  who  constitute  the  research  department  of  the 
university.    The  graduate  school  is  the  supreme  hope  and  crown  of  the  university. 

1  School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  821.  » School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  S22. 
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How  pressing  the  whole  question  appears  to  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  Univereity 
is  evidenced  by  the  following:  * 

In  any  institution  of  higher  learning  the  function  of  productive  scholarship  is  of 
equal  importance,  at  least,  with  the  function  of  imparting  the  already  achieved  results 
of  scholarship.  It  should  be  recognized  as  axiomatic  that  the  true  note  of  the  uni- 
versity as  distinguished  from  a  college  or  a  group  of  colleges  is  the  presence  and  inces- 
sant activity  of  the  spirit  which  makes  for  productive  scholarship.  An  institution 
"wh-ich  consists  chiefly  of  an  aggregate  of  colleges  devoted  to  imparting  existing  knowl- 
edge without  any  effort  to  add  thereto,  no  matter  how  varied  and  seemingly  efficient 
ita  departments  may  be,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  university. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  for  centuries  recognized  that  the  labor  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  learning  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  uni- 
versity. This  conception  of  a  university  was  only  sporadically  in  evidence  in  the 
older  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  until  the  foundation  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1876.  Since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  real  universities  in  America. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  not  yet  taken  her  rightful  place  in  the  noble  rivalry 
of  scholarly  competition.  *  ♦  *  The  paduate  council  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  is  npe  for  the  explicit  adoption  of  a  university  policy  that  looks  toward 
the  active  promotion  of  research  as  now  the  most  crying  need  of  the  university. 

*  *  *  To  serious-minded  students  the  most  inspiring  teachers  are  almost  invari- 
ably those  who  bring  to  the  classroom  or  laboratory  the  feeling  of  living  contact  with 
the  unsolved  problems  of  their  subjects  and  in  whom  the  students  reco^ize  frontiers- 
men in  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness  of  the  unknown.  The  separation  of  teachers 
and  productive  scholars  into  two  distinct  and  contrasting  groups  is  fallacious  and 
mischievous. 

In  the  report  from  which  I  am  quoting  significant  extracts  are  contained  from  state* 
ments  made  by  presidents  and  other  administrative  officers  of  leading  universities. 

There  is  absolute  unanimity  of  State-supported,  as  well  as  privately  endowed » 
universities  in  regard  to  their  obligation  toward  research.  Many  practical  sugges- 
tions are  advanced  for  meeting  this  obligation.  The  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University 
recommends,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  which  it  has  gathered,  that  "  those  pro- 
fessors who  give  graduate  work  should  teach  a  maximum  above  which  no  productive 
scholar  should  under  any  circumstance  go,  but  that  there  should  be  no  minimum. 
If  a  man  is  of  sufficiently  high  character  and  attainments  to  be  made  a  professor,  it 
should  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  determine  how  many  hours  it  ia  expedient  for 
him  to  teach . "  *  Surely  this  recommendation  could  be  put  in  operation  only  in  a  very 
few  even  of  our  leading  institutions  and  in  these  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  But 
the  recommendation  is  significant  in  its  emphasis  of  the  duty  of  a  State-supported 
institution  in  regard  to  research. 

There  does  not  seem  to  exist  then  any  essential  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
State-supported,  or  privately  endowed,  universities  view  their  duties  in  regard  to 
research.  Nor  does  the  increasing  emphasis  on  research  in  our  leading  universities 
have  its  source  in  a  rivalry  for  prominence  in  student  attendance,  in  the  reputation 
of  faculty  members,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  and  useless  truth. 

The  root  of  all  the  striving  for  development  of  graduate  study  and  research  in  the 
university  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  has  grown  the  nation-wide  awakening 
toward  the  importance  of  research,  namely,  as  Prof.  Robertson,  of  the  Univeisity  of 
California,  so  well  expresses  it,  the  recognition  that — ^ 

In  all  ages  scientific  curiosity,  guided  by  the  scientific  discipline  of  thought,  has 
forced  men  into  new  and  more  complex  paths  of  progress.  Lacking  the  spirit  of 
research,  a  nation  or  community  is  merely  parasitic,  living  upon  the  vital  achieve- 
ments of  others,  as  Rome  based  her  civilization  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks. 
Only  an  indefinite  and  sterile  refinement  of  the  existing  environment  is  possible 
under  such  circumstances,  and  humanity  stays  stationary  or  sinks  back  into  the 
semibarbarism  of  the  middle  ages. 

1  School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  No.  49,  p.  821. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  823. 

3 "  The  cash  valae  of  scientific  research,"  The  Scientific  Monthly,  November,  1915. 
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To  quote  further: 

If,  therefore,  we  ask  ourBelves  what  has  been  the  value  of  science  to  man,  the  answer 
is  that  ita  value  is  practically  the  value  of  the  whole  world  in  which  we  find  oureelvee 
to-day.  *  *  *  ( 'oncrete  illustrations  of  the  value  which  scientific  research  may 
add  to  our  environment  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  afforded  in  abundance  by  the 
dramatic  achievements  of  the  past  century  of  human  prepress,  in  which  science  has 
begun  painfully  and  haltingly  to  creep  into  its  true  place  and  achieve  its  true 
function.    ♦    ♦    « 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  182 1,  Faraday  called  his  wife  into  his  laboratory 
to  witness,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the  revolution  of  a  magnet  around 
an  electric  current.  The  foundations  of  electromagnetics  were  laid  and  the  edifice 
was  built  by  Faraday  upon  this  foundation  in  the  14  succeeding  years.  In  those 
years  and  from  those  labors  the  electromotor,  the  motor  generator,  the  electrical  util- 
ization of  water  power,  the  electric  car,  electric  lighting,  the  telephone  and  telegraph, 
in  short  all  that  is  comprised  in  modem  electrical  machinery,  came  actually  or  poten- 
tially into  being.  The  little  rotating  magnet  which  Faraday  showed  his  wife  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  electric  motor. 

What  was  the  cash  value  to  humanity  of  those  14  years  of  labor  in  a  laboratory? 

According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  produced  in  this  coimtry  alone,  in  1909,  was 
$22I,000,0(K).  In  1907,  the  value  of  the  electric  light  and  power  stations  in  the  United 
States  was  $1,097,000,000,  of  the  telephones  $820,000,000,  and  the  combined  income 
from  these  two  sources  was  $360,000,000.  Nor  does  this  represent  a  tithe  of  the  values, 
as  yet  barely  realized,  which  these  researches  placed  at  our  disposal.  Thus  in  its 
waterfalls  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  possess  150,000,000  available  horsepower, 
which  can  only  be  realized  through  the  employment  of  Faraday's  electromotor. 
This  corresponds,  at  the  con8er\'ative  figure  of  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum,  to  a 
yearly  income  of  $3,000,000,000,  corresponding  at  4  per  cent  interest,  to  a  capital 
value  of  $75,000,000,000. 

Many  other  striking  illustrations  are  cited  by  Prof.  Robertson. 
To  quote  further  from  a  recent  address  by  Prof.  Jacobson,  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Nevada:  > 

Scientific  research  is,  by  the  general  public,  one  of  the  least  imderstood  and  there- 
fore least  appreciated  departments  of  science.  The  American  people  have  been 
comparatively  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
researches  in  science.  The  national  trait  of  desiring  quick  returns  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  has  led  to  a  certain  superficial  empiricism,  which 
has  gone  under  the  ^b  of  research.    *    *    * 

Secretary  Daniels  is  reported  to  have  said: 

The  time  was  that  when  we  thought  of  battles  we  thought  of  men.  We  were  told 
by  great  leaders  who  had  not  looked  into  the  future  that  the  nations  with  the  most 
men  would  win.  Now  it  is  not  men,  it  is  munitions  and  inventions,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  be  neither— it  will  be  chemistry. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  profession  to-day  is  that  of  getting  recognition 
and  support  from  the  public  through  its  legislative  bodies;  but,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  tne  European  War  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  secure  the  desired 
recognition. 

The  question  has  doubtless  arisen  in  your  minds  why  it  is  that  scientific  reeeajrch 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries  occupies  a  higher  plane  than  in  America. 
To  me  the  reason  is  obvious,  and  it  is  this:  In  Uermany  there  is  popular  recognition 
for  the  research  man.    ♦    *    * 

In  the  same  vein  Prof.  Arthur  D.  Little,  speaking  before  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  says: 

The  plain  underlying  reason  why  we  have  been  unable  to  develop  in  this  country 
an  independent  and  self-contained  coal-tar  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  realize  the  creative  power  and  earning  capacity 
of  industrial  research. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  teaching  and  research  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  that 
no  university  professor  fulfills  his  obligations  unless  he  is  doine;  some  original  investiga- 
tion tending  to  advance  human  knowledge.  This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  are  me 
colleges  and  smaller  universities  of  the  country  allowing  sufficient  time  to  their 
professors  for  such  ^ork?    How  much  creditable  research  could  a  professor  carry  out 

1  "Some  asi>ects  of  scientific  research,"  Science,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  1087,  p.  60S. 
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in  ttte  course  of  a  year  who  is  obliged  to  teach  12  to  18  hours  per  week,  with  an  addi- 
tioTiaJ  12  or  more  hours  in  the  preparation  for  his  work?  Young,  enthusiastic  pro- 
fessors have  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  but  with  the  same  result — a  stupendous 
^Lilrxre — as  far  as  research  goes. 

The  professor  who  has  spent  his  energ^ies  in  the  classroom  during  the  day  is  in  no  way 
fitted  to  continue  his  research  problem  in  the  evening,  as  many  of  them  do.  A  neglect 
to  observe  the  proper  requirements  for  rest  aftd  relaxation  will  immediately  tell  upon 
tlie  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  work  produced.  Consequently  the  college  or 
small  university  can  never  hope  to  produce  out  an  insignificant  amount  of  research 
"work,  and  this  lact  is  recognized  by  President  Woodward,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington,  and  by  other  administrators  of  research  funds.  It  is  very  rare  that  a- 
college  professor  gets  a  grant  from  such  a  fund,  and  for  the  very  reason  mentioned 
above.        ♦    «    * 

Also  quoting  a  paragraph  from  Prof.  Woodward's  report  of  the  Carnegie  Institution* 
a.t  Washington  for  last  year:  As  regards  the  conditions  favorable  to  research  he  saysr 

**that  fruitful  research  entails,  in  general,  prolonged  and  arduous,  if  not  exhaustive, 
labor  for  which  all  of  the  investigator's  time  is  none  too  much.  Little  productive- 
"Work  in  this  line  may  be  expected  from  those  who  are  absorbingly  preoccupied  with 
other  affairs.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  other  vocations,  it  is  difficult  to  serve  two  or  more- 
exacting  masters. 

The  question  whether  our  inquiry  Implies  a  transgression  on  the  part  of  State- 
supported  universities  into  a  domain  which  should  be  reserved  for  privately  endowed 
institutions  appears  to  have  been  fully  answered  by  the  faculties  and  administrative- 
officers  of  State  universities  themselves.  There  is  no  evidence  that  State  universities 
consider  their  duties  in  regard  to  research  any  different  from  those  of  privately  endowed 
institutions. 

Are  there,  then,  imperative  reasons  why  a  State  university  should  apply  itself  to  one- 
kind  of  research  as  distinguished  from  another,  and  in  particular  should  a  State  univer- 
sity limit  itself  to  those  researches  which  find  an  important  practical  application  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  Nation?  In  regard  to  this  question,  I  have  sought  the* 
views  of  many  of  my  coUegues  who  are  actively  engaged  or  interested  in  research  in  the- 
University  of  California.  There  appears  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that,  while  a. 
State  university  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  people  in  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  and  in  that  respect  should  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  every  possible- 
way,  this  direct  service  to  the  State  and  the  nation  should  not  obscure  the  prosecu- 
tion of  pure  research  that  may  not  immediately  be  translated  into  practice  or  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  This,  indeed,  must  be  the  function  of  research  in  all  universities, 
whether  State-supported  or  privately  endowed.  Without  it,  research  will  be,  to  a- 
large  extent,  superficial  and  will  not  produce  the  idealism  that  stands  for  advance  of 
civilization.  Nor  can  it  be  foreseen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  of 
innumerable  others,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  good  to  the  world  of  research  that  at  the- 
present  time  may  seem  to  have  no  practical  significance.  But  in  the  service  which  a 
State-supported  institution  should  render  the  community,  it  finds  an  additional  duty 
to  that  demanded  from  privately  endowed  institutions,  and  therefore  the  support  of 
research  in  State  institutions  is  even  more  imperative  than  in  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions. Every  university,  of  course,  may  well  emphasize  those  researches  for 
which  the  opportunity  lies  at  its  own  door,  but  even  that  must  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme. 

To  quote  from  statements  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California: 

Herbert  C.  Moffitt,  professor  of  medicine  and  dean  of  the  medical  school: 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  university  in  encouraging  re- 
search in  every  department. 

The  State  has  peculiar  obligations  in  respect  to  medical  research^  as  medicine  of 
to-day  deals  largely  with  prevention  and  social  work  in  the  commumty . 

The  application  of  medical  research  to  practical  problems  is  to-day  evident  in  many 
directions.  Wise  sanitation  in  regard  to  malsuia  ana  yellow  fever  enabled  the  Panama. 
Canal  to  be  built;  typhoid  and  cholera  have  been  practically  prevented  in  the  Euro- 
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pean  armies  by  inoculation,  a  product  of  pure  laboratory  research  and  animal  experi- 
mentation. Cfomparatively  recent  researches  in  respect  to  typhus  fever  have  broudtit 
results  in  the  control  of  typhus  in  Servia.  I  might  mention  further  the  controiof 
diphtheria  by  serum,  the  treatment  of  epidemic  meningitis  by  serum,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  by  salvaraaa. 

It  woula  be  unwise  for  a  State  to  attempt  to  guide  research,  but  geographical  or 
•climatic  conditions  might  in  some  instances  determine  its  direction.  Thus  our  own 
State  might  encourage  research  along  agricultural  lines,  in  tropical  medicine  or  in 
tuberculosis. 

Wider  fields  of  research  have  recently  been  opened  in  medicine — those  of  preventive 
medicine  and  social  work.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  State  university  in  close  touch  with  the  State  departments  of  hjgiene, 
pure-food  control,  and  sanitary  en^neering.  Work  in  social  service  would  include 
cooperation  with  the  industrial  accident  commissions,  with  State  asylums  for  the  in- 
aane,  and  with  the  institutions  and  courts  in  control  of  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  backward  children.  Such  clinical  and  social  research,  as  well  as  laboratory 
research,  would  be  of  tremendous  usefulness  to  the  community. 

W.  E.  Ritter,  professor  of  zoology  and  scientific  director  of  the  Scripps  Institute  for 
Biological  Research : 

Liberal  State  support  of  research  in  science,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  la 
absolutely  essential  to  the  highest  and  best  development,  intellectual,  moral,  and  every 
other  wa^r ,  of  the  community .  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  community  to  turn  this 
^aspect  of  its  life  over  to  private  enterprise  and  reach  in  this  way  the  best  results.  No 
matter  how  abundant  private  gifts  to  this  end  may  be,  the  research  carried  on  under 
these  auspices  will  never  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  situation;  this  for  three  reasons. 
First,  research  in  science,  at  least,  is  contingent  upon  a  measure  of  coordination  and 
correlation  in  numerous  directions  that  are  so  intimate  and  fisir-reaching  as  to  make  it 
impossible  of  accomplishment  by  any  other  means  than  the  hiehest  governmental 
authority  itself,  namely,  the  State,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  only  through  research 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  community  that  research  itself  can  attain  tne  prestige 
in  a  community  which  it  deserves.  And  finally,  the  full  fruitage  of  i-esearch  can  be 
assured  to  the  community  as  a  whole^  only  when  the  community  itself  is  responsible 
for  its  accomplishment  and  for  the  uhlization  of  its  results. 

T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  professor  of  biochetDistry: 

State-supported  universities  have,  in  my  opinion,  an  even  more  imperative  duty  to 
perform  toward  research  than  privately  endowed  institutions.  The  results  of  scien- 
tific research  are  the  lifeblooa  of  civilization  in  any  and  every  community.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  community  to  secure  not  only  its  circulation  but  its  continued 
Te-creation.  The  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  is  in  one  broad  stream.  Its 
division  into  scientific  "trinkles"  each  supervised  by  a  "specialist"  is  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  injurious  for  the  double  reason  that  it  tends  to  make  scientific  men  into 
narrow  specialists  and  that  it  tends  to  divide  the  sympathies  of  scientific  men  and  to 
lead  them  to  lose  sight  of  their  common  interest  and  purpose.    *    *    * 

Science  depends  not  upon  localities  but  upon  men.  Thus  the  greatest  authority 
upon  the  physical  chemistry  of  dyeing  resides  in  Athens — that  is  not  a  center  of  the 
textile  industry.  I  do  not  see  that  any  special  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
transporting  the  person  of  Prof.  Zacharias  from  Athens  to  Manchester,  nor  by  denying 
Mm  facilities  at  Athens  because  the  interests  of  Greece  are  in  tobacco  cultivation  and 
maritime  transport. 

To-day  when  results  are  promptly  and  freely  circulated  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  investigators  is  of  importance  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stimulating 
example  and  opportunities  they  afford  the  young  people  in  their  vicinity.  The  pre- 
-cise  field  of  research  is  immaterial  and  must  be  left  to  individual  choice. 

Cooperation  with  State  authorities  is  very  desirable,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  authorities  can  arrive  at  any  intelligent  conclusions.  Also  in  tnis  way  the  public 
may  be  educated  in  the  value  of  research  and  the  investigators  may  be  stimulated 
l)y  the  opportunity  to  visualize  the  practical  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they 
work. 

Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  professor  of  physical  chemistry: 

A  State  university  will  be  inevitably  interested  in  problems  of  scientific  and  himian- 
itarian  character  which  are  of  special  importo.nce  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated;  but  if  it  gives  its  chief  attention  to  such  problems  it  becomes  inevitably 
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provincial.  In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  ideals  and  ambitions  of  a  university 
■an  institution  must  play  a  leading  rdle  in  a  larger  community,  the  world-wide  com- 
munity of  universities  and  scholars. 

Serbert  N.  Evans,  professor  of  anatomy: 

Any  doubt  about  the  duty  of  a  State-supported  university  in  regard  to  research 
-could  only  involve  doubt  either  about  the  concept  **  University  "  or  a  proposal  to  hold 
apart  two  kinds  of  universities,  one  for  instruction  and  one  for  investigation.  Scholars 
are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  this  kind  of  separation  would  be  deplorable.  The 
ability  to  point  out  to  mature  minds  what  has  been  accomplished  in  any  science  must 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  ability  to  state  what  has  not  been  accomplished . 
Tbe  ability  to  confirm  what  has  been  accomplished  is  not  far  separated  from  the  ability 
-to  win  new  facts.  Should  the  State  not  undertake  to  advance  knowledge,  it  is  even 
-qiiestionable  whether  it  could  present  adequately  the  present  state  of  knowledge  *  *  * 
rrliere  would  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  about  the  vidue  to  the  state  of  research  accom- 
plished in  any  department  of  its  medical  school,  inasmuch  as  the  avowed  end  of  a  school 
of  medicine  is  scientifically  founded  therapy. 

Particular  States  have  particular  problems  or  rather  opportunities  which  a  proper 
<liviBion  of  labor  among  scientific  workers  should  lead  them  to  emphasize. 

We  should  go  much  further  than  reco^tion  of  cooperation  between  university 
officers  and  State  conmiissions.  University  officers  in  State  universities  can  not 
escape  being  State  officers.  There  should  be  a  greater  recognition  of  the  State's 
Intimate  use  of  such  expert  service  and  it  is  economicallv  wrong  to  duplicate  such 
service;  for  example,  the  State  director  of  agriculture  and  the  head  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  the  State  universitv.  It  is  obviously  absurd  for  the  State  to  maintain 
a  university  school  of  medicine  without  conferring  upon  the  graduates  of  that  school 
the  licentiate  to  practice. 

Finally  I  would  say  that  support  given  research  by  a  State  should  be  given  without 
reservation  or  an  eye  to  practical  results.  Such  provisions  would  forbid  the  freest 
exercise  of  the  only  quality  responsible  for  progress,  i.  e.,  imagination. 

Oarl  C.  Plehn,  professor  of  finance: 

The  advantages  to  the  State  of  the  cooperation  of  faculty  members  engaged  in  re- 
flearch  are  that  the  Government  secures  the  services  of  men  tested  by  the  university 
tests  of  accomplishment,  training  and  knowledge.  These  tests  are  better  than  any 
'**  civil  service  '  tests.  The  Government  also  secures  the  services  of  men  in  toucn 
with  the  latest  results  of  research,  men  with  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  results,  and 
l^nerally  of  men  with  some  creative  imagination.  The  services  thus  obtained  could 
be  had  in  no  other  way,  except  at  prohibitive  cost. 

It  appears  to  me,  hoVever,  that  the  university  is  the  greater  gainer.  The  professor 
BO  employed  gains  greatly  in  knowledge.  ♦  *  »  Supported  by  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment he  can  obtain  information  and  knowledge  not  otherwise  available.  ♦  *  * 
In  the  economic,  social,  and  political  fields  there  are  no  laboratories,  experiments 
can  not  be  performed,  and  many  of  the  facts  that  we  need  to  observe  and  to  study 
are  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  private  observer.  In  this  these  sciences  differ 
from  natural  sciences.  Take  a  single  example,  industrial  accidents.  The  number 
of  these,  their  character,  the  resulting  disabilities  to  the  sufferers,  the  cost  to  society 
in  life,  in  labor  power,  in  products,  and  in  money  were  unknown  and  unknowable 
until  Prof.  Whitney  had  tne  power  of  Government  placed  in  his  hands  to  force 
the  revelation.  Examples  might  be  multiplied,  in  connection  with  defectives  and 
delinquents,  with  the  study  of  monopoly,  of  competition,  of  labor,  of  wages,  of  taxes, 
of  corporate  ^eed  and  profits,  and  so  on. 

Besides  gaining  in  knowledge,  the  professor  also  gains  in  accuracy  and  caution 
and  acquires  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  views  and  theories  which  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  acquire  in  otner  ways. 

Thomas  H.  Keed,  associate  professor  of  government: 

In  the  matter  of  political  science,  I  think  that  there  is  a  special  field  for  work  by 
State  universities  in  gathering  data  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  State  and  local 
government  and  makmg  that  data  available  for  general  use  by  publication.  I  mean 
by  this  something  very  much  more  serious  than  what  is  attempted  by  our  bureau  of 
municipal  reference,  for  example,  in  the  extension  division.  I  mean  genuine  scien- 
tific research  into  the  problems  of  government  and  the  foundation  upon  this  research 
of  such  generalizations  as  will  help  to  make  our  Government  more  practically  efficient, 
representative,  and  economic. 
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Let  me  suggest,  as  a  concrete  example  of  a  very  practical  sendee,  the  paper  on  the 
commission  form  of  government  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Ford  McGregor,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  winch  remains  the  best  and  most  authoritative  statement 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  commission  government  for  cities  which  we  have. 


C.  L.  Co^\^  professor  of  electrical  engineering: 


Experimental  engineering  State  laboratories  should  limit  their  activities  to  definite 
engineering  research  as  contrasted  with  investigations  in  any  way  related  to  commer- 
cial development.  Naturally  the  cliaracter  of  research  will  be  indicated  by  the 
particular  engineering  problems  in  each  State. 

There  should  be  scientific  and  engineering  cooperation  between  the  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  State  universities  and  men  engaged  in  similsLr  work  in 
the  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  corporations. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  will  be  overcome  or  rather  avoided  if  the  experimental 
laboratories  are  used  exclusively  for  experimental  investigations  or  research  defi- 
nitely removed  from  commercial  development. 

The  great  corporations  like  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  the  Lnited  States  Steel  Co.,  all  maintain  extensive  research  laboratories, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  creative  work  done  in  these  laboratories  is  of  the 
highest  order.  Research  mvestigations  of  a  similar  character,  although  of  less  com- 
mercial importance,  ^dll  be  the  proper  field  for  such  experimental  laboratories  in 
our  State  universities. 

W.  A.  Sawyer,  director  of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  clinical  professor  of  pre- 
ventive medicine: 

I  feel  that  the  duty  of  the  State  university  to  carry  on  research  is  equal  to  its  duty 
in  giving  routine  instruction  in  knowledge  already  established.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  the  duty  is  most  obvious  in  connection  with  research  work  alon^  problems  having 
a  special  local  interest.  I  fear  that  we  are  influenced  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
research  work  by  certain  fashions  and  that  there  is  consequently  an  unnecessary 
lack  of  variety  and  a  curtailment  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  To  enlarge  upon  my  point,  as  examples  of  the  selection  of  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  California  and  therefore  of  unusual  importance  as  lines  of  research,  I 
might  mention  the  work  of  Prof.  Merriam  in  connection  with  the  fossils  in  the  asphalt 
beds  at  La  Brea  and  the  work  of  the  history  department  along  lines  of  Pacific  Coast 
history. 

The  above  discussion  applies  especially  to  research  along  lines  of  hygiene  and 
public  health.  The  State  university  should  carry  on  investigatioiis  along  lines 
where  there  is  an  obvious  need  of  a  solution.  For  instance,  in  California  research  in 
tuberculosis  would  be  important,  as  would  also  research  in  sanitarv  engineering  prob- 
lems which  have  never  been  worked  out  in  this  climate.  Public  Ihealth  and  hygiene 
are  still  hampered  by  many  traditions  which  will  later  be  found  to  be  false,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  university  more  than  any  other  "body  to  carry  on 
research  to  eliminate  the  false  from  the  true. 

Cooperation  by  the  State  university  with  State  boards  and  commissionB  in  research  is 
highly  desirable  as  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  both.  I  am  in  a  position  which  makes 
me  peculiarly  alive  to  its  advantage.  In  public  health  worK  contact  with  the  needs 
of  the  State  as  known  to  the  State  board  of  health  gives  the  university  research  worker 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  probable  future  application  of  his  results.  This  tends 
more  or  less  unconsciously  to  steer  him  into  cnannels  which  will  bring  immediate 
fruit  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Moreover  State  commissions  are  apt 
to  be  so  involved  with  administrative  work  and  routine  investigation  that  they  are 
unable  to  pursue,  over  suitable  periods  of  time,  research  work  on  their  very  important 
problems,  and  the  university  worker  is  often  glad  to  have  the  work  and  material 
nanded  over  to  him. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  professor  of  paUeontology: 

With  reference  to  my  own  subject — that  is,  paleontology  and  historical  geology — 
the  experience  which  I  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  past  indicates  to  me  the 
desirability  of  having  a  certain  amount  of  research  in  these  subjects  carried  on  by 
State  universities  which  are  geographically  so  located  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  fields  which  are  not  thoroughly  studied.    *    *    * 

I  believe  that  a  State  university  should  emphasize  particularly  the  study  of  materi- 
als which  are  at  hand  or  materials  for  which  the  university  is  in  a  particularly  favor- 
able position  to  make  exact  studies. 
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I  believe  that  all  scientific  work,  whether  in  State  institutions  or  in  other  institu- 
tions, should  be  carried  on  in  every  instance  with  cooperation,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
all  other  investigators  on  State  and  Federal  commissions.  I  feel  it  undesirable  to 
liave  the  freedom  of  work  in  a  State  university  hampered  by  entangling  alliances 
with  State,  Federal,  or  other  institutions,  whose  interest  might  be  considered  to 
dominate  those  of  the  university. 

Frederick  P.  Gay,  professor  of  pathology: 

I  believe  that  State  universities  should  be  supported  with  the  definite  understanding 
that  the  support  afforded  will  be  utilized  in  expanding  knowledge  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ing acquired  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  support  of  research  by  the  State  should 
be  definitely  stated  in  appropriations,  and  should  be  given  whole-heartedly,  that 
is  to  say,  without,  of  necessity,  the  suggestion  that  research  done  should  be  of  practical 
value,  since  we  all  recognize  that  the  practical  value  of  research  can  never  be  deter- 
mined at  any  definite  period  in  its  development.  I  believe,  however,  that  so  far  as 
is  feasible  those  undertaking  research  should  naturally  have  in  mind  the  possibilities 
of  applying  their  own  methods  of  investigation  to  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
State  itself.  One's  problems  are  naturally  suggested  by  his  siuroundings  and  in 
our  own  field  of  activity  we  regard  it  in  general  as  desirable  to  investigate  those  dis- 
eases in  the  community  in  which  we  live,  particularly  if  such  diseases  are  not  likely 
to  occur  elsewhere.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Our  department  has  been  systematically  investigating  the  methods  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  typhoid  fever  for  the  past  three  or  more  years.  We  were  led  to  undertake 
this  application  of  previous  more  theoretical  studies  for  reasons  that  arose  in  our  own 
surroundings.  *  *  *  We  believe  that  our  work  has  been  of  service  to  the  State,  as 
is  evidenced  from  the  recent  report  of  the  State  board  of  health,  where  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  last  two  years  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  distinctly  diminished .  This  dim- 
inution is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  we  have  remarkably  increased  the  number  of 
people  in  the  State  who  have  been  vaccinated  agiiinst  typhoid  fever,  but  more  particu- 
larly owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  stirred  up,  interested,  and  informed 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  preventing  this  disease. 

Since  aiding  in  preventing  the  disease,  we  have  in  logical  sequence  begun  the 
study  of  methods  of  curing  the  disease,  which  is  also  giving  evidence  of  results. 

We  regard,  then,  this  research  on  which  we  have  spent  a  good  de&l  of  time  and  some 
State  money,  as  beinof  justified  in  returns  directly  to  the  State,  and  more  particularly 
in  returns  which  the  State  contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  useful  knowledge.  Through- 
out this  investigation  we  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  State  board  of  health,  and 
through  them  have  been  able  to  carry  out  and  apply  the  methods  we  have  devised, 
which  gives  evidence  of  useful  cooperation  between  university  officials  and  a  State 
commisaion. 

C.  B.  Lipman,  professor  of  soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology: 

It  appears  to  me  that,  since  there  is  hardly  any  other  State-supported  institution 
which  carries  on  research  work  besides  the  State  university,  it  should  be  given 
fully  as  much  in  the  way  of  facilities  necessary  to  the  intelligent  search  for  truth  as 
for  the  purpose  of  advanced  education  of  its  youth.     *    *    ** 

With  reference  to  phases  of  this  subject  which  affect  my  own  department,  I  have 
of  course  even  firmer  opinions.  From  my  study  and  thought  on  tne  subject,  I  feel 
fully  justified  in  believing  that  scientific  activity  in  agriculture  when  its  potentiali- 
ties are  fully  realized,  can  be  accorded  the  dignity,  the  value,  and  the  beauty  which 
characterizes  the  very  highest  and  finest  types  of  research  activity.  While  there  is 
no  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  are  the  potentialities  m  our  subject  and 
that  we  shall  need  them  to-day,  I  know  that  we  are  far  from  having  attained  that 
position.    *    *    * 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  which  is  carried  out  in  research  institutions  may 
be  regarded  as  being  without  application  in  the  end  to  some  form  of  human  activity 
or  human  welfare,  though  it  is  obvious  that  some  forms  of  research  may  for  many 
years  be  without  fruit  so  far  as  the  practical  world  is  concerned. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  professor  of  nutrition: 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  State  board  of  health  has  established  and  is  operating 
its  State  food  and  drug  laboratory  on  the  univeiBity  grounds  in  the  division  of  nutri- 
tion. Such  laboratory  has  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1908,  and  for  eight  years 
I  was  director  of  the  same,  but,  owing  to  the  increased  demands  of  university  work,  I 
have  resigned  the  directorship  and  now  act  as  coiisulting  nutrition  expert  for  the 
State  board.    The  practical  applications  in  the  laboratory  of  the  results  of  research 
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in  nutrition  and  food  chemistry  have  been  of  the  greatest  help  and  value  in  the  conduct- 
of  the  laboratory  and  in  the  prosecution  of  court  cases. 

When  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  State  laboratory  was  diacuased  by  those- 
vitally  interested,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  the  university  representatives  and  cor- 
dially agreed  to  by  members  of  the  State  board  that  the  laboratory  should  be  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  university  on  the  campus.  The  main  object  of  such  action 
was  to  remove  the  laboratory  from  the  realms  of  politics  and  give  a  much  better  tone- 
thereby  to  the  work,  both  analytical  and  researcn. 

The  studv  of  the  dietaries  of  the  State  hospitals,  asylums,  etc. ,  now  being  conducted, 
is  another  illustration  of  the  practical  application  of  research  in  nutrition  to  the  bet- 
tering of  conditions  in  the  said  institutions.  These  investigations  have  clearly  demon* 
strati  the  necessity  for  the  benefits  that  will  arise  from  such  work  both  financially 
and  physiologically. 

T.  T.  Waterman,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology: 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  *  *  *  that  universitv  men  are  contributing 
rather  more  than  their  proportionate  share  to  the  research  of  the  nation.  I  am  moet 
interested  myself  in  the  practical  question  of  how  such  research  can  be  combined  witJtL 
instruction.  It  is,  I  think,  a  fact  that  teaching  institutions  do  a  great  deal  more  re- 
search, as  measured  by  publications,  than  do  the  purely  research  institutions.  X 
believe  thoroughly  that  tne  teaching  of  classes  is  a  distinct  source  of  inspiration;  and 
the  men  who  have  no  teaching  to  do  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

I  have  been  surprised  more  than  once  at  the  liberal  attitude  of  this  university 
toward  anthropolc^,  both  as  regards  instruction  and  research.  Our  courses  lead 
nowhere,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  prescribed  in  any  curriculum  (except  that  of 
domestic  art):  and  anthropology  is  a  subject  that  does  not  offer  jooe  to  teackeiB. 
This  is  one  of  lem  than  half  a  dozen  imiveraities  that  takes  the  subject  seriously 
enough  to  assign  it  to  a  separate  department. 

C.  A.  Kofoid,  professor  of  zoology: 

In  my  opinion  the  natural  sciences  afford  a  field  of  inestimable  value  for  training' 
of  men  in  sound  principles  of  research.  They  are  predominantly  pure  sciences  in 
which  the  human  spirit  is  freest  to  pursue  the  truth,  no  matter  where  it  leads,  without 
regard  for  social  or  political  questions  or  conceptions,  and  without  deflection  by- 
economic  or  financial  considerations.  In  other  words,  this  field  of  the  pure  sciences 
lends  itself  to  the  fullest  freedom,  of  research. 

I  think  one  point  might  be  made  under  this  head  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  research  in  the  universities  rather  than  in  research  institutions  apart 
from  a  teaching  staff  manned  solely  by  men  who  have  no  duties  of  instruction  and  no 
contact  with  the  student  bwly,  whatever  their  status  may  be.  There  has  been  a 
decided  tendency  since  the  foundation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  research  funds 
to  drift  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  detached  bureaus.  I  believe  this,  if 
continued  too  far,  to  have  in  it  a  menace  of  greatest  concern  to  our  State  institutions. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  relieve  those  in  authority  from  the  duty  of  providing  for 
research  on  tne  part  of  teaching  faculties  of  State  universities,  since  provision  is  else- 
where made  for  this  function.  The  effect  of  this,  if  long  continued,  will  be  to  build  up 
a  bureaucracy  in  research  departments  devoid  of  vitalizing  connection  with  the 
student  body  and  the  compulsion  of  humanizing  and  translating  of  results  to  others. 
It  will  also  tend  to  make  the  teaching  body  mere  translators  of  work  of  others,  instead 
of  active  producers,  and  thus  undermine  the  true  university  spirit. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  desirable  that  the  necessary  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  cooperation  of  members  of  university  faculty  with  boards  of  the  State 
should  be  established  and  fostered.  A  striking  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
system  ^vith  its  desirable  feature  of  continuity  and  permanence  of  policy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  affiliation  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  with  the  University 
of  Illinois.  In  this  institution  the  professor  of  zoology  is  by  virtue  of  his  ofiiice  the 
director  of  the  State  laboratory. 

H.  E.  Bolton,  professor  of  American  history: 

A  knowledge  of  history  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sound  civic  reform.  It  is  within  the 
special  province  of  a  State,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  investigation  and  correct 
teaching  of  history.    *    *    * 

Theoretically,  State  universities  should  be  the  nurseries  for  scientific  data  and  expert 
service  in  all  important  lines  of  public  interest — civic,  economic,  social,  and  political. 
They  should  provide  the  laboratories  and  libraries  from  which  experts  in  all  lines 
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mav  draw  their  scientific,  theoretical,  and  hifltorical  data,  on  which  sound  practice 
sna  progress  in  practical  affairs  mnf t  rest. 

Examples  of  what  State  universities  have  ah*eadv  accomplished  are  numerous.     For 
a  classical  example  one  may  point  to  the  relation  of  German  efiiciency  to  the  State-sup- 
ported universities.    In  this  country,  perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  faculty  has  beconie  a  great  corps  of  scientific  experts,  giving  advice 
to  legislators,  public  officials,  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  craftsmen  in  all  lines. 
The  university  is  the  State's  great  laboratory,  furnishing  scientific  data  and  expert 
advice.    It  has  set  itself  the  task  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
notably  the  problems  of  an  agricultural  people.    The  value  to  the  State  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  single  example.    Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  as  a  professor  in  the 
university,  applied  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the  invention  of  a  milK  tester,  making 
it  poeaible  for  tarmers  themselves  to  determine  whether  a  given  cow  was  profitable  or 
not,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  her  milk.    Babcock  refused  to  patent 
his  invention,  saying  that,  his  time  and  his  brains  belonged  to  the  people  who  em- 
ployed him.    That  one  product  of  science,  by  one  professor,  has  been  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  fancy  that  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  it  has  been  worth  to  the  people  all  the  money  they  have  paid  to  all  the  professors 
since  the  university  was  established  half  a  century  ago.    Other  scholars  applied  their 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  testing  and  selection  of  grain  seeds,  and  thereby  alone 
have  doubled  the  productivity  of  ordinary  grains,  and  so  examples  might  be  multi- 
plied.   To  turn  to  a  field  in  which  results  are  less  tangible  than  in  a^culture,  it  is 
witiiin  the  truth  to  state  that  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner,  through  his  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  American  history,  has  made  one  of  the  great  advances  of  all 
time  in  the  understanding  of  democratic  institutions.    *    *    * 

The  University  of  California  has  recognized  its  responsibility  for  the  study  of  its 
own  peculiar  problems  by  undertaking  to  provide  for  the  writing  of  the  State's  own 
history.  It  spent  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  great  Bancroft  collection.  It 
established,  tmx)ugh  the  aid  of  the  Native  Sons,  two  annual  traveling  fellowships,  for 
the  investigation  and  collection  of  foreign  sources  of  California  history;  it  is  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  the  CaKfomia  Historical  Survey  Commission,  as  indicated  below;  and 
it  has  established  two  series  of  historical  publications. 

In  the  selection  of  fields  for  emphasis,  local  interests  should  not  be  interpreted  too 
narrowly,  for  problems  and  interests  are  generallv  regional  rather  than  intrastate. 
In  history  this  has  been  illustrated  by  the  whole  nistory  of  sectionalism,  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  our  country.  As  an  example,  the 
StatcsB  of  the  *  Old  Northwest "  have  had  a  common  history .  Recognizing  this,  Wisconsin 
has  made  itself  the  great  center  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  that  entire  region.  The 
University  of  California,  similarly,  has  recognized  its  regional  as  well  as  its  local 
responsibility  and  opportunity  in  historical  work.  Possessing  the  Bancroft  library, 
which  covers  the  whole  of  western  North  America;  being  located  in  a  region  having  a 
Spanish  inheritance,  and  where  Spanish  interests  are  strong,  and  at  a  vantage  point 
with  respect  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  undertaking 
to  provide  a  center  for  the  investigation  not  only  of  California  history  in  a  limited 
sense  but  of  the  whole  American  West,  with  its  Spanish  and  English  backgrounds^ 
and  with  its  Pacific  Ocean  influences. 

An  example  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State  University  with  State  commissions  is  found 
in  the  California  Historical  Survey  Commission,  established  by  the  last  State  legislature. 
The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  service  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  university  in  the  development  of  its  work  in  the  history  of  the  State,  but  for 
which  it  lacked  funds.  On  the  other  hand ,  the  university  is  cooperating  in  the  direction 
and  work  of  the  commission.  The  idea  of  the  commission  originated  in  the  history 
department  of  the  university;  the  bill  was  drawn  there;  one  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  two  members  of  the  advisory  committee  are  members  of  the 
history  department,  while  the  executive  secretary  and  archivist  is  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  the  university,  where  he  is  writing  his  thesis  in  Cahfomia 
history. 

The  preceding  quotations  from  statements  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  representing  pure  and  applied  sciences,  economics,  political 
science,  and  history,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in 
regard  to  research,  both  pure  and  applied — ^in  particidar,  such  applied  research  as 
may  be  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  people.  Our  inquiry  makes  no  reference  to 
research  in  other  fields,  as,  for  instance,  in  languages  and  literatures  of  other  peoples. 
The  duties  of  State  univenities  in  this  respect  must  be  the  same  as  of  privately 
endowed  institutions,  and  that  there  is  vast  opportunity  for  such  research,  caa 
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not  be  doubted.  One  of  the  important  results  of  the  intelligent  study  of  the  lan- 
guages and  of  the  classical  literatures  of  other  peoples  must  be  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  culture  and  better  understanding  of  their  points  of  view  on  political,  social, 
and  economic  questions,  and,  therefore,  enhancement  of  amicable  international 
relations. 

With  reference  to  research  in  ancient  classics,  I  may  quote  as  follows  from  a  state- 
ment by  Prof.  W.  A.  Merrill,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature: 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  classics.  The  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  have  made  necessary  research  anew  in  classical  fields.    *    *     * 

The  State  and  Nation  have  a  duty  to  support  endeavor  to  advance  knowledge  in 
literature  and  art.    Whatever  can  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of  culture  of  the  Nation 

is  worth  while. 

And  the  following  from  Prof.  Rudolph  Schevill,  professor  of  Spanish: 

As  regards  Romance  languages  and  literatures  much  depends  on  the  locality  of  the 
institution,  its  traditions,  its  endowment,  etc.,  Here,  for  example,  we  are  favored 
by  circumstances  in  the  study  of  (1)  Spanish,  (2)  French,  (3)  Itauan,  by  the  interest 
taken  in  these  languages,  in  the  history  of  meir  countries  by  settlers  from  those 
nations.  California  is  intimately  related  with  the  traditions,  history,  and  culture 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Our  citizens  should  be,  and  are,  interested  in  having 
the  culture  of  tne  Spanish  nations  investigated.    ♦    *    * 

The  less  provincial  our  citizens  are,  the  more  they  know  of  Si>ain,  France,  and 
Italv  (speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  romance  langua^),  the  more  service  can  they 
render  the  State.  Practically,  we  can  cultivate  relations  with  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  dwell  here,  and  their  interest  in  the  university  means  an  interest  in  the 
State. 

Our  second  question,  whether  a  State  university  should  restrict  itself  to  purely 
practical  research,  seems  to  be  answered  abundantly  in  the  negative.    The  univer- 
sal recognition  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  that  the  prose- 
cution of  research  can  not  be  neglected  nor  delegated  solely  to  the  great  research 
institutions  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  through  private  generosity,  such  as 
the  Smithsonian,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  and  other  research  institutions,  imposes 
upon  State  universities  whose  faculties  have  not  as  yet  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  graduate  study  and  research  an  immediate  and  imperative  duty,  and 
to  such  State  universities  as  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  their 
legislative  bodies  in  a  desire  to  promote  research  it  should  hold  out  the  highest  en- 
couragement for  the  future.    Much  might  be  said  on  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by 
State  governments  and  institutions  in  developing  research,  but  our  discussion,  al- 
ready too  long,  must  be  restricted  to  the  question  propounded  and  not  to  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  answer  can  be  carried  into  effect.    The  further  question  of 
the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  research  was 
fully  treated  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Merriam  in  a  paper  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  at  Princeton  in  November,  1914.^    In 
this  paper  Prof.  Merriam  clearly  demonstrated  the  duty  of  State  universities  in  this 
respect,  as  follows: 

Problems  concerning  publication  in  State  universities  resemble  those  in  institu- 
tions not  supported  by  State  appropriation,  in  so  far  as  their  relation  to  fundamental 
organization  of  graduate  and  research  work  is  concerned.  Differences  develop 
through  origin  of  activities  brining  about  a  peculiarly  close  relation  between  State 
institutions  and  the  communities  by  which  they  are  supported.  In  many  cases 
these  activities  vary  widely  from  those  generally  recognized  as  pertaining  to  univer- 
sities. The  present  moment  finds  us  with  one  class  of  institutions,  the  State  univer- 
sities, in  which  the  work  may  be  directed  to  a  lai^  extent  toward  assistance  in  every- 
day business  of  the  State,  while  other  universities,  feelins  less  intimately  the  fluc- 
tuation of  community  needs,  may  give  themselves  more  largely  to  examination  of 
the  critical  or  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge.    The  differences  now  apparent 

I  John  C.  Merriam,  ''State  agexicies  of  university  publication,"  School  and  Society,  vol.  1,  No.  25,  pp. 
871-879,  June  19, 1915. 
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may  not  be  fundamentally  necessary.  The  tendency  is  possibly  toward  similarity 
ratner  than  toward  divergence  of  university  types. 

Failure  to  secure  adequate  expression  of  results  means  that  the  investijgator  does 
not  obtain  full  value  for  his  attainment.  The  stimulus  for  work  is  diminished,  and 
the  staff  of  the  institution  fails  to  reach  the  desired  stage  of  efficiency  in  leading 
graduate  study. 

Tlie  influence  of  home-controlled  publications  of  a  State  university  upon  students 
of  tkke  graduate  school  is  larger  than  is  commonly  recognized. 

Our  concliusion  is  that  the  duty  of  State-supported  universities  is  the  same  as  that 
of  x^ri^vately  endowed  universities  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  pure  research,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  of  learning  it  may  be,  and  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  such 
researches,  but  the  State  university  has  the  added  duty  of  serving  the  State  by  imder- 
talring  researches  which  are  called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  fact 
that  in  Wisconsin  intensive  cooperation  of  the  university  with  the  State  in  matters  of 
reetearch  has  led  to  a  temporary  misunderstanding  and  has  produced  deplorable  com- 
plications for  the  university  need  be  regarded  only  as  a  passing  incident  from  which 
tlie  State  universities  will  emerge  with  a  greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  services  they  are  rendering  and  the  services  which  they  are  destined  to  render, 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  our  own  American  civilization  and  to  civilization  at 

arge. 


THE  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES,  INCLUDING 
RECIPROCITY  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS  OF  LAW,  MEDiaNE,  DENTISTRY* 
AND  EDUCATION. 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education^  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

At  the  outset  I  must  say  that  the  point  of  view  in  this,  as  in  my  paper  entitled  "  State 
control  of  medical  licensure,''  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  administration  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  foremost  universities  has  said: 

We  have  to  get  away  from  the  notion  that  the  same  name  means  the  same  thing  in 
different  countries.  The  graduate  of  the  very  best  American  high  school  would  hkye 
fully  four  years  of  work  before  him  in  a  German  gymnasium  if  he  were  to  go  to  Germany 
to  complete  his  education;  although  the  German  gynmasium  is  generally  ranked  as  a 
secondary  school. 

Let  me  amplify  this  caution.  The  girl  graduate  of  the  best  American  high  school 
could  not  complete  the  9-year  course  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium  in  12  years'  time 
for  she  could  not  be  admitted  at  all;  they  are  for  boys  only.  The  English  public 
school  is  not  a  public  school  in  the  American  sense.  The  work  in  the  college  (coU^) 
of  France  does  not  correspond  to  that  in  an  American  college  any  more  than  does  that 
in  the  lyceum  (liceo)  of  Italy  or  the  institute  (institute  ensefUmza  secondario)  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  which  are  classed  as  secondary  schools. 

In  my  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  from  a  standpoint  helpful  to  the  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  of  the  American  continent,  I  must  at  once  focus  attention  on  the 
distinctions  that  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
between  legal  requirements  and  educational  opportunities.  New  York  State,  by  law, 
has  not  only  protected  the  students  and  schools  of  the  State  by  reqiiiring  that  in  the 
recognition  of  the  students  and  schools  without  the  State  the  students  and  schools  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  discriminated  against,  but  it  has  also  protected  the  public  by 
standardizing  the  higher  institutions  and  legalizing  the  degrees  conferred  by  them. 
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Let  me  quote  from  the  education   law  two  provifiions  little  known  and  hence  not 
appreciated  even  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  United 

States: 

*'(!)  No  individual,  association,  or  corporation  not  holding  university  or  college 
degree-conferring  powers  by  special  charter  from  the  legislature  of  this  State  or  from 
the  regents,  shall  confer  anv  degrees,  or  transact  business  under  or  in  any  way  assume 
the  name  university  or  college,  till  written  permission  to  use  such  name  shall  have 
been  granted  by  the  regents  under  their  seal. 

*'(2)  No  diploma  or  degree  shall  be  conferred  in  this  State  except  by  a  regularly 
oigaiiized  institution  of  learning  meeting  all  requirements  of  law  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, nor  shall  any  person  with  intent  to  deceive  falsely  represent  hiniself  to  have 
received  any  such  degree  or  credential,  nor  shall  any  person  append  to  his  name  any 
letters  in  the  same  form  registered  bv  the  regents  a?  entitled  to  the  protection  accorded 
to  university  degrees  unless  he  shall  have  received  from  a  duly  authorized  institution 
the  degree/' 

From  these  quotations  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  New  York  State  must,  with 
some  conservatism,  approach  the  question  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  academic 
degrees,  and  must  clearly  understand  the  distinction  between  standards  for  admission 
to  institutions  and  standards  for  admission  to  legal  practice. 

Recognition  v.  nostrification. — ^The  acceptance  by  a  university  of  the  diploma  of 
another  university  as  of  equal  value  with  its  own  is  a  simple  question  when  such  accep- 
tance does  not  involve  the  legal  right  to  practise  a  profession. 

Ad  eundem  gradum. — The  admission  of  students  by  higher  institutions  can  be 
granted  readily  when  no  legal  obligations  are  involved.  But  when  the  d^pree  carries 
with  it  legal  rights,  and  the  institution  issuing  the  degree  has  legal  obligations  resting 
.upon  it,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex,  and  nostrification  baaed  on  a  "favored- 
nation"  clause  proves  an  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  several  problems  involved. 
New  York  State  tried  nostrification  for  medical  d^;rees  several  years  and  abandoned 
it  from  the  same  reasons  that  proved  unsatisfactory  to  Austria.  From  its  enactment  of 
the  university  law  in  1787.  New  York  has  clearly  differentiated  these  problems.  That 
law  placed  the  incorporation  of  higher  institutions  upon  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  From  that  date  to  the  present  they  have  chartered  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  with  power  to  confer  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  same 
law  contemplated  the  conferring  of  graduate  degrees  by  the  university.  New  Yoik's 
solution  of  the  problems  of  recognition  is  registration,  and  this  paper  will  endeavor  to 
outline  plans  for  the  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  academic  degrees  r^^istered  by  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  several  States.^  In  this  discussion  the  Western  Hemisphere 
includes  the  greater  political  divisions  of  this  Pan  American  Union  and  the  other  politi- 
cal divisions  not  at  present  members  of  the  union. 

The  extent,  limiU,  and  possilility  ofmutiLal  recognition. — To  be  of  service  the  recog- 
nition must  be  mutual.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  there  must  be  an  entity  if  anything 
is  to  be  recognized.  But  before  discussing  the  status  of  education  in  the  several 
States  of  America  it  is  well  to  know  the  purpose  of  such  recognition.  Can  a  practical 
distinction  be  made  between  the  migration  of  students  from  one  State  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  education  only,  as  distinct  from  the  purpose  of  residence?  Some  years 
since  New  York  State  was  seriously  concerned  with  this  question  and  at  present  a 
neighboring  Commonwealth  is  similarly  involved.  But  the  experience  of  France  has 
been  helpful.  Under  French  law  the  diploma  of  the  French  university  gave  the  right 
of  practice;  for  example,  medicine.  But  France,  observing  the  academic  freedom 
for  admission  to  the  universities  of  Germany,  in  1897  modified  her  decrees  thereby  per- 
mitting foreign  students  to  study  in  the  French  universities.  Two  classes  of  diplomas 
have  since  been  issued — the  State  and  the  imiversity.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  dis- 
tinction can  be  intelligently  drawn  and  students  can  be  permitted  to  migrate  from 

1  State  is  used  as  the  political  division  halving  the  direction  of  education  in  such  division. 
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State  to  State  for  educational  purposes  with  a  view  to  their  return  to  their  own  State 
for  practice.    This  mutual  recognition  shall  be  institutional  and  not  State. 

The  limits  of  this  mutual  recognition  must  be  fixed  by  minimum  institutional 
requirements  and  permanent  authoritative  administration. 

The  second  of  these  factors  is  the  more  easily  determined  but  the  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  Practically  all  the  States  here  represented  possess  an  educational 
agency  for  the  evaluation  of  academic  degrees,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
several.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  determination  of  which  of  them  shall  permanently 
and  authoritatively  administer  such  evaluation  and  how  the  necessary  cost  of  admin- 
istration is  to  be  provided.  Let  the  State  university  attempt  to  fix  standards  and  a 
stronger  private  university  of  the  State  makes  serious  objection  or  thwarts  the  attempt. 
Let  an  association  make  the  attempt  and  it  lacks  authority.  Let  the  stronger  educa- 
tional institutions  ask  for  legislative  sanction  and  the  weaker  institutions  combine 
to  prevent  it.  The  department  of  public  instruction  may  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
teachers'  licenses  and  have  no  responsibility  for  the  lawyer's  degree,  the  doctor's 
license,  or  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  study  of  dentistry.  A  State  bureau 
may  have  voluminous  information  and  lack. administrative  experience  and  authority 
to  act.  These  difficulties  are  not  imaginary.  They  have  been  surmounted  in  New 
York  SUte. 

That  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  in  other  States  here  represented  there 
must  be  created  some  central  agency  that  will  equitably  and  authoritatively  act  for 
institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union.  By  common  vote 
of  the  Congress  an  organization  composed  of  representatives  of  those  States  that  have 
already  an  authoritative  agency  might  be  created  to  present  a  schedule  of  degrees 
to  be  accorded  credit  and  a  basis  for  proper  evaluation  of  such  degrees;  such  schedule 
and  such  evaluation  to  be  accepted  by  all  institutions  in  America  until  a  future 
congress  be  convened,  when  such  modifications  could  be  made  as  might  appear  neces- 
sary. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  minimum  institutional  requirements  on  which  acceptable 
evaluation  must  depend.  For  clearness  of  vision  it  is  essential  that  here  the  ideals 
of  the  institution  be  set  forth.  In  the  words  of  President  Sharpless,  the  purpose  of 
American  education  is  to  create ' '  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed,  independent 
common  man."  New  York  believes  that  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
vertical  rather  than  horizontal  classification.  That  is,  the  opportunity  must  be 
given  every  child  in  America  to  acquire  the  highest  education  it  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing, so  that  it  may  have  the  best  education  possible  at  the  time  when  its  formal  edu- 
cation must  end.  The  important  units,  then,  for  measuring  an  institution  in  evalu- 
ating its  degrees  are  its  permanency,  the  quality  of  instruction,  student  body,  and 
its  curriculum. 

Higher  inatitations. — Institutions  conferring  academic  degrees  in  America  are 
higher  institutions  as  distinguished  from  secondary  and  elementary.  They  are 
divided  and  subdivided  into  groups  and  classes:  First,  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  classed  as  colleges  for  men,  colleges  for  women,  and  colleges  for  both  men  and 
women;  second,  professional  schools,  classed  as  schools  of  theology,  of  education,  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  et  al;  third,  technical  institutions,  classed  as  colleges 
of  engineering,  of  fine  arts,  of  agriculture,  et  al;  and  finally  universities — institutions 
empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  special  departments,  as  theology,  law,  medicine,  arts, 
and  sciences. 

The  first  requirement  of  an  institution,  that  of  permanency,  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined from  its  property  and  equipment,  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  its  location, 
and  its  competitors. 

The  second  requirement,  the  quality  of  instruction,  is  necessarily  determined 
by  the  scholarship,  training,  and  experience  of  the  teaching  body. 
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The  third  requirement  is  a  student  body  with  capacity  to  receive  the  instruction 
offered. 

Finally,  the  curriculum,  that  determines  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  content 
of  instruction. 

Standards. — Inasmuch  as  the  higher  institution  receives  its  students  from  the 
secondary,  the  standards  maintained  by  the  secondary  institution  necessarily  affect 
the  work  of  the  higher.  The  American  system  of  education  as  at  present  in  process  of 
development,  having  for  Its  object  the  education  of  the  common  man,  calls  for  a 
secondary  school  curriculum  based  on  eight  years  of  elementary  preparation  and 
four  full  years  of  secondary  instruction.  The  four-year  secondary  preparation  re- 
stricted by  required  and  selective  subjects  is  the  basis  for  admission  to  the  four-year 
course  of  the  college  or  university.  Sixteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  at  the  age  of  six  is  the  present  normal  curriculum  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

What  recognition  is  possible  between  the  institutions  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  possessing  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  such  higher  institutions 
maintaining  in  full  or  in  part  these  standards?  Manifestly  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  a  State  may  properly  admit  to  its  higher  institutions  the  students  that  possess 
an  education  equivalent  to  that  required  of  their  own  sjtudents,  provided  that  the 
credentials  issued  by  the  higher  institutions  shall  be  based  in  every  case  on  at  leant 
one  year  of  resident  study,  shall  clearly  indicate  the  course  successfully  completed, 
and  shall  distinguish  plainly  the  ''university  degree"  from  the  ''State  degree." 

Registered  degrees, — ^The  higher  institutions  and  the  standards  having  been  deter- 
mined, attention  must  be  directed  to  the  variety  of  credentials  now  issued  by  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  first  rank  on  the  Weeitem  Continent.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  in  full  because  of  their  multiplicity  and  the  absence  of  definite 
information  from  several  States.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  give  the  classes  and 
numbers  that  have  the  protection  accorded  to  degrees  by  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  education  law.  There  are  two  in  arts,  three  in 
pliilosophy,  three  in  science,  four  in  literature,  three  in  theology,  four  in  law,  two 
in  pedagog>%  two  in  medicine,  three  in  librarianship,  two  in  music,  and  four  in  phar- 
macy. Some  of  these — for  example,  the  M.  A.  and  the  LL.  D. — ^are  also  honorary 
degrees.    These  degrees  registered  by  the  regents  are  given  in  schedule  B. 

The  moment  degrees  are  recognized  as  evidence  of  scholarship,  at  that  moment 
they  become  an  object  of  desire.  Many  lose  sight  of  the  scholarship  which  should 
always  be  represented  in  the  degree  in  their  eager  desire  for  the  honor  that  the  degree 
implies.  The  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  degree  and  the  scholarship  back 
of  it  led  to  barter  in  degrees  that  has  given  some  institutions  on  the  Western  Continent 
an  undesirable  notoriety,  but,  like  counterfeiting,  such  bartering  ceases  as  intelligence 
progresses.  It  has  now  come  to  pass  in  institutions  of  the  first  rank  that  degrees 
granted  for  scholarship  are  clearly  distinguished  from  their  honorary  degrees,  and 
no  higher  institution  is  worthy  of  place  in  the  first  rank  that  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
agreements  required  for  such  recognition,  and  maintain  the  standards  set  for  the 
d^rees  recognized.  New  York  as  a  State  has  lists  of  institutions  clearly  entitled 
to  recognition  as  of  the  first  rank  since  the  executive  officer  of  each  has  not  only  form- 
ally agreed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  such  recognition,  but  is  also  maintaining 
these  standards.  The  methods  found  satisfactory  by  New  York  State  in  its  relations 
to  the  52  other  political  divisions  of  the  United  States  may  well  serve  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  list  of  colleges  recognized  by  a  central  authority  for  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Accredited  higher  institutions. — Scarcely  had  the  problem  been  solved  of  determin- 
ing colleges  worthy  of  recognition  when  another  problem  was  presented  for  solution. 
How  could  students  in  unrecognized  institutions  migrate  to  the  recognized  without 
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loBB  of  time?  The  solution  of  this  problem  lay  in  accrediting  such  colleges.  Rules 
are  so  framed  that  no  recognized  college  shall  confer  a  registered  degree  for  the  com- 
pletion of  less  than  a  year's  resident  study  in  the  institution  conferring  the  degree. 
Not  only  does  this  protect  the  student  ambitious  to  pursue  his  study  in  an  institution 
of  the  first  rank,  but  it  affords  the  accredited  institution  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
its  work  and  advance  its  requirements  to  meet  those  of  the  recognized  institution. 
The  same  criterions  are  applied  for  determining  both  recognized  and  accredited  in- 
stitutionB;  and  all  institutions  found  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  recogni- 
tion or  accrediting  are  not  listed,  though  the  work  completed  therein  may  be  helpful 
to  the  students  in  attendance. 

Reciprodhf  in  the  professions, — Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  ''State's"  degree,  using  this  term  with  the  significance  given  it  in  my  reference 
to  the  experience  of  France. 

Oan  reciprocity  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  education  be 
instituted  between  the  various  educational  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

No,  if  reciprocity  is  based  on  a  ''favored  nation "  theory.  For  example,  New  York 
State  can  not  admit  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry  the  licentiate  of  New 
Jersey  simply  because  New  Jersey  admits  to  medical  or  dental  practice  the  licentiate 
of  New  York.  The  New  York  statute  specifically  forbids  this  by  establishing  the 
condition  under  which  applicants  examined  and  licensed  by  other  State  examining 
boards  may  without  further  examination  receive  an  endorsement  of  their  licenses, 
viz.,  by  the  registration  of  such  examining  boards  by  the  regents  as  "maintaining 
standards  not  lower  than  those  provided  by  the  New  York  statute." 

Again  No,  if  reciprocity  means  the  free  exchange  of  licenses  regardless  of  the  require- 
ments actually  met  in  their  attainment.  Pleading  in  the  law  courts  of  Chile  will  not 
.  necessarily  prej^are  a  man  to  practise  law  in  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York;  the 
teacher  holding  an  elementary  license  from  the  province  of  Quebec  is  not  qualified 
thereby  to  teach  French  in  a  high  school  of  New  York  State,  even  though  the  French 
language  may  be  her  mother  tongue. 

Can  there  then  be  no  recognition  whatever  of  the  State's  degrees? 

Many  have  asumed  that  there  can  not  be,  but  they  are  those  that  have  been  study- 
ing the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  reciprocity  based  on  the  "favored  nation" 
theory  which  assumes  equality  as  the  basis  of  agreement.  New  York  has  developed 
its  agreements  based  on  its  statutes  in  accord  with  the  phrase  "maintaining  standards 
not  lower  than."  We  ^can  recognize  training  in  law  that  is  not  lower  than  that  re- 
quired by  New  l^ork  State,  while  the  other  State  may  maintain  higher  requirements 
than  those  exacted  by  us.  We  can  recognize  the  dental  degree  of  a  dental  school 
without  the  State  if  it  maintains  standards  plainly  not  lower  than  those  maintained 
by  New  York.  New  York  State  does  not  compel  the  Harvard  medical  school  to 
admit  New  York  medical  students  if  they  do  not  possess  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
And  the  coll^;e  graduate  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  registered  by  the  regents 
as  an  approved  college,  can  secure  the  college  graduate  certificate  that  is  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  New  York  State.  In  this  way  the  certificates  of  a  r^;istered 
higher  institution  can  be  accepted  by  New  York  State  higher  institutions  for  admia- 
sion  ad  eundem  gradum  from  any  and  every  higher  institution  registered  as  main- 
taining standards  not  lower  than  those  required  by  the  New  York  statute.  New 
York  State  maintAinH  a  list  of  the  registered  professional  schools  and  annually  pub- 
lishes a  synopsis  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  practice  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  need  for  such  an  authoritative  register  of  all  higher  institu- 
tions of  various  ranks  both  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
is  constantiy  felt  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  making  such  a  list. 
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ABSTRACT. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  from  New  York  State's  experience: 

(1)  Cautions:  The  same  name  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  different  coimtries; 
for  example,  secondary  education. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  between  legal  requirements  and  educational 
opportunities. 

New  York  limits  the  conferring  of  degrees  to  liigher  institutions  specifically  char- 
tered with  that  power. 

Forbids  the  use  of  a  registered  degree  by  any  person  not  entitled  to  the  same. 

(2)  Recognition  vs.  nostrification  a  simple  question  when  the  legal  right  of  practice 
thereunder  is  not  at  stake. 

Ad  eundem  gradum — an  easy  matter  when  no  legal  obligations  are  involved. 

New  York  tried  nostrification  which  failed  from  the  same  reason  that  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  Austria. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  recognition  is  registration. 

This  paper  p^ans  for  the  recognition  of  secondary  and  higher  institutions  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

(3)  The  extent,  limits,  and  possibility  of  mutual  recognition. 
To  be  helpful  must  be  mutual. 

The  purpose  of  such  recognition. 

The  migration  of  students  for  purposes  of  education  as  distinct  from  purposes  of 
residence  or  practice. 

The  limit  of  recognition  depends  on  two  factors: 

(o)  A  permanent  authoritative  administering  body. 

(6)  The  minimum  requirements  met  by  the  institution. 

Minimum  institutional  requirements  for  acceptible  evaluation.         • 

Institutional  ideals. 

Purpose  of  American  education — to  create  a  strong,  self-respecting,  well-informed, 
independent,  common  man. 

Opportunities  must  be  provided  for  all  to  acquire  the  highest  education  possible 
at  the  time  that  education  is  complete. 

Important  units  for  measuring  an  institution. 

Permanency,  teaching  force,  student  body,  curriculum. 

(4)  Higher  institutions— distinct  from  the  secondary  and  elementary. 
First  group:  Colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Second  group:  Professional  schools. 
Third  group:  Technical  institutions. 
Fourth  group:  Universities. 
The  institution's  permanency. 
Determined  by  its  physical  equipment. 
Its  faculty. 
Its  students. 
Its  curriculum. 

(5)  Standards. 
Secondary  for  admission. 

Four  full  years  of  secondary  instruction. 
Based  on  eight  years  of  elementary  preparation. 
Higher  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Four  full  years  of  college  instruction. 
Evidence  of  completion,  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  educational  authorities  of  a  state  may  properly  admit  to  its  higher  institutions 
the  students  that  possess  an  education  equivalent  to  that  of  their  own  students. 

(6)  Registered  degrees:  University  credentials  now  issued  by  the  higher  insti- 
tutions. 
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(7)  Accredited  higher  institutions  provide  for  the  migration  of  students  from  un- 
registered to  registered  institutions. 

(8)  Reciprocity  in  the  professions;  education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry. 
Reciprocity  in  these  professions  can  not  be  based  on  a  "favored  nation  "  theory. 
Recognition  can  be  accorded  degrees  earned  in  institutions  maintaining  not  lower 

standards  than  the  others  for  that  particular  degree. 

Certificates  can  be  accepted  for  admission  ad  eundem  gradum  by  institutions  main- 
taining standards  not  lower  than  those  required  for  promotion. 

An  authoritative  register  of  the  higher  institutions  of  various  ranks  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  necessity. 

A  tenative  statement  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  practice  in 
education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry. 

The  symbols  of  degrees  that  have  protection  accorded  to  the  university  degrees  by 
the  regents. 


a,  Arts: 

B.  A.  or  A.  B. 

f,  Law: 
LL.  B. 

j,  Veterinary  medicine: 
B.  V.  S. 

M.  A.  or  A.  M. 

LL.  M. 

D.  V.  S. 

b,  Philosophy: 
Ph.  B. 

LL.  D. 
D.  C.  L. 

k,  Librarianship: 
B.  L.  S. 

Ph.  M. 
Ph.D. 

g,  Pedagogy: 
Ped.  B. 

M.  L.  S. 
D.  L.  S. 

c,  Science: 

Ped.  D. 

1,  Music: 

B.  8.  or  B.  Sc. 

h,  Medicine: 

Mus.  B.  or.  Mus.  Bach 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc. 

B.  M.  or  B.  Med. 

Mus.  D.  or  Mus.  Doc. 

D.  Sc. 

d,  Literature: 

B.  L. 

M.  D. 
i,  Dentistry: 
B.  D.  S. 

m,  Pharmacy: 
Ph.  G. 
Ph.  C. 

M.  L. 

M.  D.  S. 

Phar.  D. 

D.  Lit.  or  Lit.  D. 

D.  D.  S. 

B.  S.  in  Phar. 

L.  H.  D. 

e,  Theology: 
B.  D. 

D.  D. 
S.  T.  D. 

THE  UBRABIAN:  THE  UBRART  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  LUTIE  E.  STEARNS, 
Milwaukee^  Wis. 

"Thought  is  the  first  faculty  of  man;  to  express  it  his  first  desire;  to  spread  it  his 
dearest  privilege." — Reifnal. 

Of  all  occupations  or  professions  for  women  there  is  none  richer  in  opportunity 
and  fulfillment  than  that  of  the  librarian.  The  mission  of  the  modem  librarian  is  to 
bring  to  all  the  people  the  books  that  belong  to  them.  Those  engaged  in  this  mission 
have  made  it  a  science  and  a  profession  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  teaching, 
law,  and  medicine.  The  old  mission  of  the  librarian  was  to  preserve  and  conserve 
literature.  The  modem  mission  is  to  distribute  as  widely  as  possible  the  choicest 
thought  of  the  greatest  minds  so  that  good  ideas  may  become  the  burden  of  the  com- 
mon thought.  The  librarian's  work  begins  with  the  very  youngest  child  and  takes 
him  straight  through  to  the  end  of  his  life,  guiding  and  directing  his  reading  in  the 
earlier  period  and  establishing  a  foundation  upon  which  he  may  build  for  himself  in 
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his  later  years.  The  modern  librarian's  particular  care  is  for  tliat  large  class  of  people 
who  leave  school  before  entering  upon  even  the  grammar  grades  or  the  high  school,  and 
who  ofttimes  become  a  menace  to  the  community  through  lack  of  right  ideas  and 
occupation.  James  Hussell  Lowell,  Fh.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  rightly  said,  as  Aristotle 
had  said  before  him,  that  the  best  part  of  every  man's  education  is  that  which  he 
gives  himself,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  library  offers  the  opportunity  and  the  means. 
The  modem  library  is  a  continuation  school.  Commencement  day  is  no  longer  the 
educational  ''day  of  judgment"  for  the  individual. 

Expresident  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  sounded  the  very  keynote  of  modem 
library  thought  and  spirit  when  he  said,  ''It  is  always  through  the  children  that  the 
best  work  is  to  be  done  for  the  uplifting  of  any  community."  In  this  age  of  trash  and 
printed  wickedness,  when  a  professor  in  one  of  our  western  univenities  feels  tempted 
to  say  that  the  youth  of  this  country  would  grow  up  to  stauncher  citizenship  and 
better  effort  were  they  not  taught  to  read;  and  when  Frederic  Harrison  sees  on  every 
aide  "the  poisonous  inhalations  of  literary  garbage  and  bad  men's  worst  tfaougjits," 
which  drive  him  to  exclaim  that  he  could  almost  reckon  the  printing  press  amongst 
the  "scourges  of  mankind";  and  when  we  know  that  the  average  school  life  of  the 
child  in  the  East  does  not  exceed  seven,  in  the  West  six,  and  in  the  South  five  fuU 
yean,  then  it  is  we  realize  how  important  is  the  mission  of  the  modem  librarian.  For' 
many  yean  children  were  barred  from  libraries  altogether,  under  the  cruel  misap- 
prehension that  they  might  destroy  the  library's  treasures.  In  1878  a  warm  discussion 
took  place  at  an  International  meeting  of  librarians,  at  which  it  was  suggested  that 
children  be  admitted  to  library  privil^es  at  14  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  the 
clearly-proven  fact  that  a  child  could  read  at  6  or  7  years.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Red- 
mond Barry  arose  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  child,  and  he  suggested  that  if  7 
yean  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  reading  life  of  an  individual  that  it  would  be  better 
to  cut  off  that  period  from  the  other  end  of  a  person's  life  rather  than  at  the  beginning 
of  it.  For  many  yean,  however,  this  old  fetish  remained,  and  it  has  not  been  untU 
within  the  past  20  yean  that  age  limitations  have  been  removed  from  modem  libra* 
ries.  Indeed,  so  important  has  the  work  for  the  children  become,  that  we  find 
children's  rooms  in  libraries  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Lake  Superior,  while  there  is  a  library  school  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Pittsburgh  that  is  giving  training  to  college  graduates  and  othen  qualified  for  this 
particular  work  with  children.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  public  library  offen  a  similar 
course,  as  do  training  classes  in  some  of  the  other  public  libraries  of  the  country.  The 
regular  library  schools  also  place  much  emphasis  on  this  important  work. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  children's  literature  by  the  librarian  has  become  a 
most  serious  problem.  The  days  of  the  popularity  of  Oliver  Optic,  Harry  Castlemon, 
and  Martha  Finley,  all  victims  of  their  own  popularity,  are  long  since  over,  their 
works  being  relegated  to  nearby  furnaces,  while  every  effort  is  made  to  select  only 
that  which  will  rightly  inform,  inspire,  or  refresh.  The  modem  librarian  adopts 
many  devices  through  which  to  interest  the  young.  A  story  hour  is  held,  at  which 
chaming  stories  are  told  to  children  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  more  of  the  same  char- 
acter. A  taste  for  dime  novels  is  transformed  by  judicious  selection  of  books  and 
wholesome  literature  into  a  love  of  a  better  class  of  literature  without  the  "bloody'' 
or  improbable  elements,  the  librarian,  in  this  connection,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the 
wisdom  in  the  philosophy  of  "the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  The  girl 
who  asks  for  a  "sweet,  sad,  sob  story"  is  led  by  the  sympathetic  librarian  to  choose 
something  less  hysterical  and  morbid  and  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  wholesome  character- 
forming  literature.  Books  by  the  thousands  are  sent  to  schools,  beginning  with  the 
primary  grades  and  extendiiog  through  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univendtieB,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  various  grades  and  yean  and  also  to  acquaint  students 
while  in  school  with  the  opportunities  afforded  to  continue  their  education  after 
leaving  the  schools.    The  modem  librarian  visits  the  various  dasses  and  gives  instruc- 
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tive  taUcs  on  the  use  of  the  library.  The  pupils  are  of ttimes  taken  to  the  library  for 
practice  in  looking  up  reference  material.  The  library  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  preparation  of  debates,  oratorical  contests,  and  the  like.  School  libraries  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  public  libraries  to  save  duplication  of  material  and  to  assist 
students  in  forming  the  '* library  habit.'' 

The  work  with  the  foreign  children  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  by 
modem  libiari«ns,  who  give  such  children  simple  histories  of  America  and  lives  of 
great  men  and  women  of  patriotic  achievement,  thus  building  up  a  love  of  country 
and  a  desire  to  emulate  the  makers  of  America  in  ideas  and  ideals.  The  older  foreign- 
ers are  not  neglected  in  this  important  educational  work.  Glasses  are  held  in  assembly 
rooms  of  many  libraries,  at  which  lessons  are  given  in  English  for  beginners,  books 
being  loaned  also  for  private  study.  Lecttures  are  also  given,  ofttlmes  through  inter- 
I»eten,  which  aid  in  the  succeeding  examination  for  citizenship.  Men's  clubs  are 
oiganized  for  frank  discussion  of  the  civic  problems  of  the  day,  while  lecture  rooms 
are  coming  to  be  opened  lor  the  meetings  of  all  classes  of  people,  to  enable  them  to 
"talk  about  the  things  they  wish  to  talk  about, "  of  whatever  nature  they  may  choose. 
Nor  are  the  women  neglected  by  the  modem  librarian,  who  aids  in  the  organization  ci 
study  clubs  that  meet  at  the  library,  and  receive  much  assistance  from  the  librarian 
in  the  preparation  of  study  outlines  and  the  assembling  of  reference  material  for  study. 
The  problems  which  confront  the  governing  boards  of  Nation,  State,  and  city  are  not 
neglected .  The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  places  instantly  at  the  command  of 
our  President  material  on  all  the  vexing  problems  of  government.  The  legislative 
reference  department  in  connection  with  the  Library  of  Congress  supplies  Senators 
and  ReiMresentativee  with  lawmaking  material.  The  legislative  reference  depart- 
ments of  oiur  State  governments,  presided  over  by  skilled  librarians,  are  of  vast  assist- 
ance in  the  making  of  State  laws,  while  mimicipal  reference  libraries,  found  at  the 
present  time  in  practically  all  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  furnish  to  local 
mayors,  members  of  the  common  council,  and  city  engineers  a  wealth  of  material  on 
civic  problems.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  modem  librarian  endeavors  to  keep  in 
mind  the  wants  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  school  teacher,  the  merchant,  the  clerk, 
and  the  laboring  man,  sending  notices  to  those  in  various  professions  and  occupations 
when  new  material  is  received  at  the  library  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
librarian  has  special  interest  in  the  working  men  and  the  working  women  whose  em- 
ployments forbid  the  long  walk  to  reach  the  library  which  must  sometimes  be  taken 
after  the  working  hours.  To  offset  this  disadvantage,  the  librarian  establishes  branch 
libraries  all  through  the  town  in  residence,  factory,  or  business  districts— wherever 
the  people  may  be  reached.  Books  changed  at  frequent  intervals  are  placed  in  rest 
rooms  of  manufactories,  or  rooms  specially  provided  for  library  quarters,  with  a  trained 
assistant,  who  endeavors  to  supply  workers  with  books  which  will  make  them  more 
efficient  along  their  particular  lines,  and  also  with  happy,  wholesome  literature  that 
will  refresh  them  when  their  day's  work  is  done.  Books  for  the  children  are  placed 
in  candy  shops,  ice-cream  parlors,  and  in  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  while  books 
for  men  will  be  found  in  billiard  haUs  and  other  recreation  centers. 

The  modem  librarian,  however,  is  not  content  with  simply  supplying  the  people 
within  the  immediate  borders  of  the  city.  Under  the  county  plan,  now  in  operation 
in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  notably  California,  the  county  is  regarded  as  the 
unit  of  activity,  the  library  being  supported  by  a  county  appropriation,  the  books 
being  sent  out  into  rural  districts  as  well  as  issued  within  the  confines  of  the  city. 
Traveling  libraries,  containing  25, 60,  or  100  volumes,  are  located  at  rural  post  offices, 
general  stores  at  the  crossroads,  country  schoolhouse  or  rural  homes,  these  books 
being  exchanged  at  frequent  intervals  for  fresh  supplies.  In  the  State  of  Delaware 
book  wagons  are  now  being  sent  about  for  house-to-house  delivery  of  the  books,  this 
|dan  having  originated  in  Hagerstown  (Maryland),  where  Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb, 
libimiian  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library,  has  automobile  delivery  of  books 
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to  the  farm  houses,  the  specially  constructed  automobile  carrying  300  or  400  books  at 
a  time,  which  are  eagerly  inspected  by  the  rural  residents  of  the  county. 

Parcel  post  is  being  used  all  over  the  country  for  the  delivery  of  single  volumes  or 
bundles  of  books  within  the  weight  limitations,  while  the  telephone  has  been  found 
to  be  a  most  important  and  useful  agency  in  answering  questions  which  originate  in 
offices,  stores,  private  homes,  and  schoolhouses.  One  librarian  in  a  little  Kansas 
community,  whose  library  is  connected  by  a  telephone  with  27  rural  schools,  answered 
more  than  1,600  questions  in  one  year  through  this  method. 

The  "Do-you-want-a-book"  plan,  in  successful  operation  by  the  free  library  com- 
mission in  Wisconsin,  attempts  to  furnish  the  right  book  on  any  subject  desired,  at 
the  right  time,  to  any  resident  of  the  State  for  the  mere  payment  of  the  postage,  while 
many  State  libraries  make  practically  the  same  offer. 

The  modem  library  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  institu- 
tions. It  is  obvious  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  modem  Ubrarian's  task  is 
no  sinecure,  but  should  command  the  best  endeavors  of  skilled  minds  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  library's  God-given  purpose.  The  modem  librarian  ofttimes  enten 
upon  her  work  with  as  great  consecration  as  a  teacher  or  missionary.  The  best  educa- 
tion obtainable  is  the  foundation  for  the  best  work  in  library  science  and  economy. 
To  this  should  be  added,  if  possible,  scientific  instmction  in  library  administration, 
methods,  and  routine  at  one  of  the  library  schools  of  the  country  such  as  is  afforded 
through  the  State  library  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  New  York  Public  Library 
School  of  New  York  City,  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  School  of  Brooklyn,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library  School  at  Champaign,  the  Syracuse  University  (N.  Y.) 
library  course,  the  Simmons  College  Library  School  at  Boston  (Mass.),  the  Gam^e 
Library  School  at  Atlanta  (Ga.),  the  University  of  Wisconsin  liibrary  School  at  Madi- 
son (Wis.),  the  Library  School  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (Ohio),  and 
the  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.). 

The  library  profession  demands  catholicity  of  taste,  which  is,  in  a  word,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  rights  of  individuals  in  the  selection  of  literature.  Above 
all,  the  librarian  should  have  a  love  for  humanity  and  a  willingness  to  serve  all  races 
and  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There  are  tremendous  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  coming  years — the  problems  of  labor,  land,  liquor,  race,  war,  women,  leisure, 
education  and  government.  The  modem  library,  the  "people's  university,"  with 
the  chiu-ch  and  the  school— the  great  educational  trinity— together  with  the  modem 
newspaper,  must  be  the  foiu*  great  agencies  that  must  work  together  for  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  ideas  and  ideals  in  democratic  government  and  citizenship. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  NUSSING  AND  ITS  EDUCA- 

TIONAL  NEEDS. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 
Anna  M,  R.  Lauder  Pro/esgor  of  Public  Healthy  Tale  School  of  Medicine, 

Many  of  the  professions  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  social  organism  of 
to-day  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  through  centuries,  some  of  them  even  to  the 
dawn  of  recorded  human  history.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  of  the  Athens 
of  Pericles  would  be  vastly  puzzled  by  the  technique  of  his  modem  representative; 
but  he  would  find  essential  aims  and  general  methods  in  the  main  familiar  and  com- 
prehensible. 

The  sick-nurse  may  claim  kinship  with  an  equally  ancient  and  equally  noble  line. 
As  the  lawyer  owns  a  continuity  of  interests  with  Lycurgus  and  the  physician  with 
Hippocrates,  so  those  who  nurse  the  sick  are  carrying  on  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
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Deaconesees  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  sisters  of  St.  John.  St.  Francis, 
and  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  in  mediaeval  times.  Nursing  in  its  original  sense  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  all  businesses;  for  as  soon  as  mankind  emerged  from  brutishness 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  became  a  pressing  need. 

There  is  another  group  of  nurses,  however,  engaged  in  work  of  a  widely  different 
character,  work  which  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  nursing  of  older  da^'s  tliat 
St.  Hildegarde  would  never  in  the  world  own  its  practicioners  as  her  professional 
successors.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Public  Health  nurses,  who  make  up  as  I  believe 
the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  future  professions,  a  profession  whose  entire 
aim  and  method  of  approach  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  world. 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  public  health  nurse  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  shift 
of  emphasis  in  the  public  health  campaign  from  legal  and  restrictive  to  educational 
and  constructive  measures.  Some  important  things  like  the  purification  of  public 
water  supplies  can  be  directly  accomplished  by  official  action;  and  legal  restrictions 
are  and  always  will  form  an  essential  part  of  the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 
Yet  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  that  the  larger  problems  of  health  require 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizen.  An  increasingly  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  energy  of  public  health  workers  is  devoted  to  individual  education 
in  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conduct  of  the  daily  life;  and  this  direct  educational 
work  is  mainly  the  task  of  the  public  health  nurse. 

We  owe  the  conception  of  the  community  nurse  perhaps  firet  of  all  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  gave  this  new  branch  of  her  calling  the  name  "health  nursing." 
We  owe  its  practical  working  out  in  this  country  largely  to  our  American  Florence 
Nighl!!!ngale,  Lillian  B.  Wald.  It  was  she  who  in  1002  introduced  school  nursing, 
recently  inaugurated  in  London  by  Miss  Honnor  Morten,  into  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  The  nimse  placed  in  the  schools  by  Miss  Wald  was  so  successful  that 
$30,000  was  appropriated  for  an  official  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  following  year. 
To-day  208  nurses  are  employed  in  school  inspection  by  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  besides  59  infant  hygiene  nurses,  162  tuberculosis  nurses,  and  117 
visiting  nurses  engaged  in  other  fields  of  public  health.  So  far  as  the  betterment  of 
the  health  conditions  of  school  children  is  concerned  the  work  of  the  nurse  is  now 
recognized  as  vital  and  essential  because  it  is  she  who  follows  the  children  into  the 
home  and  sees  that  the  physician's  directions  are  actually  carried  out.  As  has  been 
said,  the  school  doctor  excludes  the  child  from  school,  the  nurse  brings  it  back  again. 
The  percentage  of  physical  defects  actually  treated  among  New  York  City  school  chil- 
dren was  raised  from  six  per  cent  to  over  80  per  cent  by  the  introduction  of  the  school 
nurse. 

The  application  of  the  educational  force  of  health  nursing  to  the  problem  of  tubercu- 
losis was  again  due  to  the  far-sightedness  and  oiganizing  ability  of  Miss  Wald .  In  this 
new  field  of  social  hygiene  the  nurse  has  come  to  play  a  more  and  more  important  part; 
for  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  primarily  a  matter  of  individual  conduct,  care 
of  the  excreta  on  the  sanitary  side  and  rational  treatment  of  the  living  machine  on  the 
hygienic  side.  The  most  direct  and  immediate  method  of  attacking  this  complex 
problem  lies  along  the  line  of  personal  instruction  in  habits  of  healthy  living;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  present  day  is  for  an  increased  force  of  tuberculosis  nurses  to 
detect  the  early  cases  which  now  so  often  escape  treatment  until  too  late.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  home  of  every  recognized  case  of  tuberculosis  there  will  be  found  on 
the  average  one  incipient  case  in  the  condition  most  favorable  for  treatment. 

The  third  important  field  for  the  visiting  nurse  is  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality,  one  of  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  all  forms  of  public  health 
activity.  It  is  clearly  recognized  to-day  that  there  is  just  one  effective  way  to  cope 
with  this  great  problem,  the  instruction  of  the  individual  mother,  so  that  she  may 
give  her  baby  its  normal  food  and  may  intelligently  care  for  it  in  other  ways. 
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The  distribution  of  pure  milk  for  which  "milk  statioiiB''  were  originally  founded  i» 
now  entirely  secondary  to  the  organization  of  a  haby  clinic  with  its  staff  of  nurses  to  do 
follow  up  work  in  the  home.    As  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox  has  said: 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  all  our  work  hinges  upon  the  better  care  of  individual 
babies  coming  under  our  influence,  and  it  is  here  tnat  the  trained  nurse  should  be 
given  the  first  place,  both  because  of  her  unique  opportunity  and  because  of  the  good 
results  which  sne  has  and  does  accomplish.  It  is  sne  who  enters  the  home,  a  welcome 
visitor,  but  one  armed  with  expert  knowledge  and  kindly  act.  It  is  she  who  can  open 
the  closed  windows,  remove  superfluous  clothes,  prepare  the  baby's  feeding,  give  it  a 
bath  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  mother,  and  perform  a  hundred  other  services  which 
together  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  three  aspects  of  public  health  nursing  which  relate  to  inlsnt 
welfare,  tuberculosis  and  school  hygiene  as  if  they  were  distinct  and  independent 
specialties.  This  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  past  but  the  wisest  leaders  of  th 
nursing  profession  as  well  as  practical  health  administrators  have  come  to  recognize 
that  specialization  along  this  line  has  frequently  been  carried  much  too  far.  Frictioii 
and  confusion  result  from  the  visit  to  one  home  of  several  different  public  health  nurses 
and  the  large  area  covered  by  a  nurse  doing  only  infant  wel&re  or  only  tuberculosis 
work  causes  waste  of  time  and  militates  against  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  family 
and  social  conditions.  Public  health  nursing  should  be  oigainized  on  the  lines  of 
localities  rather  than  specialties  so  that  the  nurse  may  know  her  district  thoroughly  in 
all  its  aspects  and  may  come  to  be  a  sort  of  community  mother,  a  trained  and  scientific 
modem  representative  of  the  good  neighbor,  who  nursed  the  sick  and  helped  out  in  all 
sorts  of  emergencies  in  the  village  life  of  earlier  days.  ^ 

In  rural  districts  where  the  services  of  public  health  nursing  are  being  carried  by  the 
rural  nursing  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  any  high  degree  of  specialization  is  still 
more  clearly  impossible.  These  devoted  women  must  be  visiting  nurse,  tuberculosis 
nurse,  infant  hygiene  nurse,  sanitary  inspector  and  welfare  worker  all  in  one.  Above 
all  they  must  be  able  and  willing  to  teach,  teach,  teach.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  regulations  of  the  Red  Cross  strikingly  illustrates  the  breadth  of  the  field 
which  lies  before  them: 

Rural  nurses,  although  primarily  responsible  for  the  efficient  care  of  patients,  are 
expected  to  take  an  active  interest  in  families,  teaching  by  instruction  ana  demonstra- 
tion, the  principles  of  hygiene  as  applied  to  their  homes  and  surroundings^  as  well  as  of 
person .  They  should  Imow  the  health  laws  and  what  opportunities  exist  in  their  com- 
munity for  the  improvement  of  unsanitary  and  other  un&vorable  conditions  in  wldch 
their  patients  live.  They  should  be  informed  upon  social  matters  and  avail  themselves 
of  educational  advantages  within  their  reach  to  enable  them  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  their  people.  With  the  support  of  an  able  and  enthusiastic  committee, 
they  have  unlimited  opportunities  for  constructive  work  through  the  homes,  interestea 
individuals,  private  societies,  country  schools  and  other  pubhc  institutions. 

Nurses  are  called  upon  to-day  to  serve  as  sanitary  inspectors,  as  tenement  inspectors, 
as  probation  officers,  as  teachers  of  hygiene,  as  hospital  social  service  workers,  as  agents 
of  charity  organization  societies  and  as  welfare  workers  in  huge  industrial  plants. 
Prof.  Adelaide  Nutting,  of  Teachers'  College,  showed  me  some  letters  that  came  to 
her  desk  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  this  year  and  I  shall  dte  extracts  from  them  to 
show  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  being  expected  of  the  nurse  to^ay : 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  a  ph3rBician  in  a  western  city: 

I  am  writing  to  learn  if  you  can  recommend  a  nurse  who  would  be  capable  of  teach- 
ing hyaene  and  samtation  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  this  city,  as  well  as  do  the  work  of  a 
general  school  nurse .  We  would  like  a  nurse  who  is  mature  and  capable  of  teaching  as 
well  as^domg^the  school  nursing.    There  are  about  3,000  pupils  in  the  pubUcs^iools 

Letter  from  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  South: 

-wil!^^*  ^*^  either  a  truant  officer  or  medical  inspection  and  school  nurae  in  our 
-hoolsystem.    As  a  start  toward  these  objects  I  am  i^ng  for  | from™bo«id 
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of  education,  for  a  truancy  officer,  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  into  that  position  a  woman 
with  training  as  school  nurse,  and  have  her  do  such  school  nurse  work  as  she  can  in 
connection  with  her  truancy  work. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  superintendent  of  schools: 

I  have  just  been  talking  with ,  superintendent  of  schools.    He  wants 

a  school  nurse.  *  *  *  This  is  a  new  position  and  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  right 
woman  quite  a  free  hand.  He  says  they  nave  1,800  children  in  the  school  and  practi- 
cally no  foreigners  *  *  *;  wishes  this  school  niuse  to  assist  the  physical-education  in- 
structor in  medical  inspection.  During  the  year  they  conduct  some  Chautauqua  work, 
where  the  nurse  would  have  an  opportunity  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  farmers'  wives. 
They  also  have  a  summer  school,  where  they  emphasize  domestic  science,  domestic  art, . 
and  general  industrial  traimng.  The  nuise  might  be  asked  to  supervise  the  play- 
ground activities,  but  this  could  be  arranged  later  on.    Mr. wants  to 

find  a  woman  who  is  adaptable,  who  would  be  interested  in  remaining  for  some  time; 
emphasizes  social  training  and  would  like  to  find  a  woman  of  considerable  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  special  training. 

Letter  from  the  president  of  a  western  normal  school: 

We  are  planning  to  secure  a  school  nurse  for  the  coming  year.  Our  enrollment  this 
year  was  214.  We  have  from  75  to  90  girls  in  the  dormitory .  In  addition  to  taking  care 
of  the  health  of  the  girls  in  the  dormitory,  we  shall  desire  the  nurse  to  take  chaige  of  the 
physical  education  of  the  young  women  and  also  of  the  medical  examination  and 
general  school  health  of  the  children  in  the  training  school ,  numbering  about  150.  We 
Bhall  also  expect  her  to  have  about  one  class  per  day  in  the  normal-school  department 
along  her  line.  Probably  this  wiU  seem  enough  for  her  to  do,  but  if  possible  we  should 
like  to  have  her  take  up  the  problem  of  health  and  necessity  of  medical  examination 
in  the  rural  schools  and  will  assist  her  in  making  such  investigations  as  she  may  see  fit. 

I^etter  from  a  physician  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital  in  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  developing  a  clinic  for  the  investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  metabolism  in  one  of  the  laige  hospitals  in along  lines  similar 

to  the  work  carried  on  in  the and .    Our  work  thus  far  has  been  confined 

to  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  nephritis. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  hospital  are  very  much  interested  in  the  work,  which 
has  been  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results.  Thus  far  I  have  been  greatly 
handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  nurses  of  the 

C"  iciples  of  dietetics  and  the  elementary  principles  of  metabolism,  and  even  more 
dicapped  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  teaching  nurse  who  is  able  to  instruct  the 
pupil  nurses.  It  is  my  plan  to  secure  an_educated,  trained  nurse  who  will  come  into 
the  hospital,  supervise  the  care  of  the  patients  in  this  ward,  and  also  act  as  a  teacher  in 
the  nurses'  training  school.  The  position  will  be  one  of  dignity  and  will  carry  with  it 
a  reasonable  salary.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  hospital  has  instructed  me  to  nego- 
tiate for  such  a  teacher.  I  am  appealing  to  you  for  assistance  in  securing  such  a  per- 
son. Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  any  of  your  graduates  or  present  students  are  or 
will  be  available  for  such  work? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  woman  who  enters  the  field  of  health  nursing  to-day  is 
called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  a  diverse  sort,  differing  in  marked  degree  from  those 
performed  by  the  bedside  nurse  of  a  past  generation — to  such  a  degree  indeed  as  almost 
to  constitute  this  a  new  profession.  Yet  it  is  clearly  to  the  nurse  rather  than  to  the 
physician  or  the  social  worker  that  we  must  turn  for  the  application  of  this  new  form 
of  social  energy. 

In  the  first  place  the  nurse  is  a  woman  and  as  such  is  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
function  of  health  educator.  Patience  and  tact  are  primary  requisites  for  the  task 
of  bringing  the  principles  of  hygiene  into  the  life  of  the  tenements;  and  neither  of 
these  is  a  masculine  quality.  In  the  second  place  the  nurse  has  at  least  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  technical  knowledge  needed .  She  knows  the  human  body  and  its  reac- 
tions to  external  conditions  and  to  the  hygienic  conduct  of  life.  She  approaches  these 
questions  from  perhaps  a  better  standpoint  than  even  the  physician  since  her  training 
leads  her  to  view  the  human  mechanism  as  a  unified  whole,  her  vision  of  which  is  not 
distorted  by  preoccupation  with  special  pathological  conditions.    It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  in  most  small  and  in  many  large  places  the  only  public-health  nuraes  are 
those  employed  by  \'isiting  nurses*  aasociations  who  combine  educational  work  with 
sick  nursing;  and  however  socialized  and  preventive  the  work  of  the  public-health 
nurse  may  be  she  must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  foiiget  the  community  of 
to-morrow  and  relieve  with  her  own  hands  immediate  physical  distress.  Her  influ- 
ence for  more  fundamental  things  rests  upon  her  power  to  meet  these  instant  needs. 
For  this  reason  the  social  worker  without  a  nurse's  training  can  never  fill  the  place 
of  a  nurse  who  has  gained  the  broader  vision  of  social  servdce. 

While  the  education  of  the  nurse  lays  the  best  type  of  foundation  for  the  career 
.  of  the  personal  public-health  educator  it  becomes  increasingly  manifest  that  this 
foundation  must  be  laid  much  more  broadly  and  deeply  than  is  the  case  at  present 
if  she  is  properly  to  fulfill  her  difficult  function. 

Public-health  nursing,  like  any  other  educational  work,  requires  a  particularly 
sound  training  in  fundamental  principles.  The  public-health  nurse  should  be  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biolog\',  for  these 
sciences  form  the  basis  for  all  scientific  thinking  and  all  scientific  applications.  She 
should  know  something  of  the  principles  of  sociology  and  economics  for  her  work 
closely  correlates  at  every  point  with  that  of  the  social  reformer.  Foreign  languages 
are  of  the  greatest  importance;  in  any  given  case  knowledge  of  Italian  or  German  or 
Yiddish  may  be  absolutely  essential.  I  heard  recently  of  a  case  where  Chinese  was  a 
requisite.  These  subjects  (elementary  science,  elementary  sociology,  and  if  possible 
some  foreign  languages,  with  the  training  in  English  so  essential  for  the  writing  of 
reports  and  the  educational  work  of  the  inspector)  are  vital  cultural  or  nontechnical 
elements  in  the  training  of  an  efficient  public-health  nurse.  The  requirements  of 
high-school  graduation  before  entrance  upon  the  course  of  the  nurses'  training  school 
seems  a  very  moderate  minimum  of  preliminary  general  education  for  the  nurse  who 
is  planning  to  enter  the  field  of  public  health.  The  present  class  of  nurses  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston  includes  19  graduates  of  first-class  colleges 
and  17  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Thirteen  or  14  of  these  women  speak  French, 
9  speak  German  also,  and  several  Italian  as  well.  The  PresbArterian  Hospital  of 
New  York  has  12  college  women  in  its  training  school  at  this  time,  while  out  of  200 
students  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  25  have  university  degrees. 

The  next  problem  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  course  to  be  given  in  the  training 
school  itself.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  few  such  schools  are  to-day 
in  a  position  to  give  to  their  pupils  the  training  necessary  to  fit  them  adequately  for 
the  work  of  health  nursing.  Over  a  thousand  such  schools  have  come  into  existence 
since  1890,  but  their  establishment  has  often  been  inspired  less  by  educational  ideals 
than  by  the  desire  to  obtain  unpaid  assistance  in  the  routine  work  of  the  hospitals 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Too  often  standards  of  admission,  which  are  of 
such  importance  in  a  profession  demanding  unusual  physical  and  mental  and  personal 
qualifications,  are  sacrificed  to  the  need  for  student  nurses  to  do  the  work.  Too 
often  the  applicant,  once  admitted,  is  subject  to  severe  conditions  of  overwork  and 
underfeeding  and  poor  living  accommodations.  Always  there  are  the  educational 
weaknesses  inherent  in  an  undertaking  which  is  not  primarily  educational  in  aim. 
The  course  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  planned,  the  teachers  those  who  chance  to  be  avail- 
able, the  teaching  what  they  happen  to  find  it  easiest  to  give,  and  the  laboratory 
equipment  hopelessly  inadequate.  Most  fundamental  of  all  is  the  problem  of  time. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  train  the  nurses  we  need  for  the  public-health  campaign 
by  a  course  which  involves  two  or  three  hours  a  week  of  theory  and  50  to  60  hours  in 
the  wards,  not  hours  of  clinical  instruction,  but  for  the  most  part  a  routine  of  unen- 
lightening  and  exhausting  manual  work.  The  relation  between  the  hospital  and 
the  training  school  should  be  a  symbiotic  one;  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  case  of 
simple  parasitism. 
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The  committee  of  education  of  the  league  for  nursing  education  has  outlined  a 
standard  curriculum  which  calls  for  a  total  of  675  hours  of  theoretical  instruction, 
360  hours  to  be  concentrated  in  a  preliminary  period  of  four  months  with  no  work 
in  the  wards,  75  hours  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  and  60  hours  in  each  of  the 
other  foiu*  half  years.  This  curriculum  includes  60  hours  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
30  hours  of  bacteriology,  30  hours  of  chemistry  and  physics,  15  hours  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  90  hours  in  cookery  and  nutrition,  and  30  hours  in  household  economy, 
in  addition  to  the  more  technical  courses  in  the  nursing  subjects  proper.  This  outline 
is  by  no  means  Utopian,  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  training 
schools  are  at  present  offering  anything  like  this  amount  of  theoretical  work. 

Finally,  the  specific  training  in  public-health  science  remains  to  be  considered. 
This  superstructure,  needed  to  convert  a  nurse  into  a  public-health  nurse,  is  much 
the  same  as  the  training  needed  to  make  a  physician  into  a  public-health  physician. 
It  requires,  first,  a  general  course  or  courses  in  public  health,  sanitary  science,  or 
municipal  sanitation,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  This  should  include  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  spread  of  conmiunicable  disease;  the  sources  and  vehicles  of 
disease,  the  relation  of  nuisances  and  plumbing  to  health;  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
garbage,  the  problems  of  water  supply  and  milk  supply  and  food  supply  in  relation  to 
health;  the  effects  of  dust  and  heat,  and  the  regulation  of  atmospheric  conditions; 
the  broad  fundamentals  of  school  and  tenement  and  factory  hygiene;  the  principles 
underlying  isolation,  disinfection,  and  serum  therapy  in  the  control  of  communicable 
maladies;  the  relation  of  insects  to  disease;  epidemiology  and  the  organization  of 
State  and  municipal  health  departments.  Vital  statistics  should  receive  special 
attention  in  this  course.  The  value  of  the  nurse's  work,  both  to  her  own  locality 
and  to  the  general  cause  of  public  health,  will  be  enormously  enhanced  by  accurate 
record  keeping  and  intelligent  statistical  analysis. 

Secondly,  the  public-hea.th  nurse  should  make  a  special  study  of  social  problems, 
with  due  consideration  of  imderlying  causes  and  an  analysis  of  existing  practical 
agencies  of  relief.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  for  her  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  dietetics  and  home  economics  gained  in  the  training  school;  and,  foiu-thly, 
special  courses  in  psychology  and  educational  method  will  greatly  increase  her 
usefulness. 

These  theoretical  courses  should  be  supplemented  by  practical  field  work  in  ordi- 
nary visiting  nursing,  in  school  nursing,  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  infant-welfare  work 
and,  where  possible,  perhaps  by  elective  field  work  in  sanitary  inspection,  food 
inspection,  housing  inspection,  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  nursing  education  has  made  encouraging  strides 
during  the  past  few  years.  There  are  at  least  eight  different  institutions  now  offering 
graduate  courses  to  public-health  nurses  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Boulder  (Colo.),  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  besides  special  courses 
offered  by  the  State  Health  Departments  of  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

The  department  of  nursing  and  health  at  Teachers*  College  in  New  York,  specially 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  and  directed  by  Prof.  Adelaide  Nutting, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  fully  developed  of  these  schools.  It  has  a  departmental 
foculty  of  five  professors  and  instructors,  with  eight  special  lecturers  attached  to  the 
staff,  and  offers  to  graduate  nurses  programs  of  study  of  one  or  two  years'  duration  in 
teaching  in  schools  of  nursing,  administration  of  schools  of  nursing,  hospital  adminis- 
tration, public-health  nursing,  school  nursing,  and  teaching  and  supervision  in  public- 
health  nursing.  The  courses  offered  in  Boston  by  the  instructive  district  nursing 
association  occupy  either  four  or  eight  months.  The  public-health  household  eco- 
nomics and  educational  aspects  of  the  subject  are  taken  up  at  Simmons  College  and 
the  sociological  problems  in  the  school  for  social  workers.  The  Chicago  course,  the 
most  recent  adventure  in  this  field,  is  offered  by  the  school  of  civics  and  philanthropy 
and  covers  a  period  of  16  weeks,  including  classroom  work  in  the  school,  visits  of 
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inapectioQ  to  social  agencies,  and  field  work  under  the  supervision  of  local  public- 
health  nursing  organizations. 

Such  graduate  schools  for  public-health  nursing  are  likely  to  develop  rapidly  and 
to  approximate  more  and  more  nearly  the  standard  which  has  been  set  by  Frof .  Nut- 
ting in  New  York.  The  great  task  oi  the  moment  seems  to  me  to  be  an  improvement 
of  standards  in  the  nurses'  training  school  itself.  The  need  for  such  improvement  in 
the  elementary  training  of  nurses  of  all  classes  was  forcibly  set  forth  by  Dr.  F.  P. 
Denny,  of  Boston,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  June  18,  1903.  It 
has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Robb  in  this  country  and 
by  Dr.  Oldfield  in  England;  and  the  superintendents  of  progressive  training  schools 
are  making  a  gallant  struggle  toward  these  ideals,  in  a  few  cases  with  the  support  of 
farsighted  trustees. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  immediate  needs  of  the  hospital,  for  which  the  training 
flchool  was  historically  created,  quite  ovenhadow  the  new  opportunities  and  respon- 
abilities  which  have  developed  in  the  field  of  public  health.  For  a  fundamental 
improvement  in  the  situation  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Prof.  Nutting  that — 

"In  the  best  interests  of  both  hospital  and  training  school  some  reconstruction  of 
(the  present)  system  is  necessary;  that  much  of  the  teaching,  especially  all  of  that 
fundamental  work  included  in  the  preparatory  course  now  given  in  tne  hospital, 
should  be  riven  outside  of  it  in  a  centnd  school,  which  coiUd  do  for  a  number  of 
hospitals  what  each  one  is  trying  to  do  for  itself;  and  that  this  central  school  should 
take  upon  itself  the  direction  of  the  education  and  responsibilitv  of  arranging  with 
different  hospitals  for  the  practical  training  of  the  pupil  in  all  the  various  services. 
In  other  words,  that  the  training  school  should  rest  upon  a  foundation  not  unlike 
the  medical  school.'' 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  profession  of  nursing  realize  the  debt  of  that 
profession  and  of  the  public  to  the  hospitaLs  which  have  done  so  much  for  nursing 
education.  Yet  an  educational  institution  should  be  organized  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  not  as  an  adjunct  to  an  institution  for  healing  the  sick.  A  few  independent 
training  schools,  free  to  develop  as  leaders,  would  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  the  whole  progress  of  nursing  education  than  perhaps  any  other  force.  I  under- 
stand that  a  definite  movement  is  under  way  for  securing  an  endowment  for  the  train- 
ing school  at  Johns  Hopkins.  I  trust  that  it  may  succeed  and  that  this  example  may  be 
followed  elsewhere;  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  in  my  opinion  a  vital 
essential  in  our  future  campaign  of  pubic  health. 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN  AS  A  SECRETARY. 

By  MARY  SNOW, 

School  of  Commerce^  New  Yorl  University,  New  York  City. 

The  occupation  of  being  a  secretary  is  not  easily  described  or  classified.  Every 
stenographer  thinks  she  is  a  secretary,  but  every  secretary  knows  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  the  two  professions.  Most  secretaries,  however,  have  at  the  beginning  of 
their  careers  been  stenographers  and  having  arrived  at  secretaryship  find  it  impossible 
to  define  the  place  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  one  and  became  the  other.  Therefore  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  sharply  drawn.  This  being evi- 
•dently  true  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  profession  of  secretaryship  without  starting 
with  stenography,  out  of  which  secretarial  work  usually  grows. 

It  is  true  that  some  conspicuously  successful  secretaries  exist  who  know  no  ste- 
nography and  who  have  never  felt  its  lack,  but  they  are  so  few  in  the  great  mass  that 
ithis  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  group  who  have  passed  by  natural  and  inevitable 
steps  from  one  to  the  other. 
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A  secretary  is  a  peiBoii  who  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  takes  charge  of  the  carrespond- 
ence,  compiles  material  for  spoken  or  written  matter,  collects  data  and  assembles  it 
in  usable  form,  and  takes  memoranda  of  speeches  or  interviews  for  another  person. 
The  secretary  may  have  but  one  of  these  duties,  but  more  often  all.  The  ste- 
nographer, like  the  trained  nurse,  must  follow  instructions  to  the  letter,  presenting 
verbatim  copy  perfectly  transcribed.  She  is  valuable  in  direct  ratio  to  the  per- 
fection of  her  technique.  The  secretary  must  have  a  quite  independent  will,  resource- 
fulness, a  well-fumiBhed  mind  with  prompt  reactions,  and  the  ability  to  get  the  "  mes- 
sage to  Garcia. "  Both  must  have  the  temperment  of  cheerfulness  and  agreeability 
though  the  heavens  fall,  a  calamity  which  will  occur  all  too  frequently. 

In  the  1910  United  States  census  secretaries  and  stenographers  numbered  263,315. 
Of  this  great  army  at  least  95  per  cent  qualified  with  the  art  of  stenography.  The 
secretarial  section  possesses  every  variety  and  amount  of  education  from  graduation 
(or  even  less)  from  elementary  school  to  post  graduate  collegiate  degrees. 

The  profession  of  stenography  is  standardized  only  as  far  as  it  demands  a  knowledge 
of  shorthand  and  the  technique  of  transcribing  on  the  typewriting  machine.  Entrance 
to*a  school  for  stenography  is  perfectly  possible  for  anybody  who  can  read  and  write. 
The  youngest  student  observed  was  12  years  of  age  and  entered  from  Grade  VII  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  schools  themselves  are  of  every  possible  type  of  efficiency  and  inefficiency. 
There  is  a  vast  number  which  without  quality  or  any  superiority  and  mental  equip- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  staff,  prey  upon  the  army  of  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools, 
diverting  them  from  the  very  excellent  courses  offered  by  the  public  high  schools  by 
representing  gain  in  time  and  alluring  with  groundless  promises  of  employment  on 
finishing.  The  State  should  scrutinize  these  schools  with  strictest  exaction  as  to 
standard  and  quality  of  what  is  offered.  No  greater  injustice  exists  than  the  extortion 
of  money  from  the  poor  on  the  shallowest  of  promises. 

Grading  upward  from  these  are  schools  of  various  standards  of  efficiency,  well 
tested  by  organizations  employing  their  graduates,  until  the  university  itself  under- 
takes the  task  with  characteristic  enrichment  and  thoroughness.  The  technical 
high  schools  have  assumed  the  function  of  training  expert  stenographers  and  are 
successful  in  direct  ratio  to  the  culture,  teaching  power,  and  idealism  of  the  head  of 
the  department. 

The  flooding  of  the  field  with  the  army  of  graduates  from  all  these  sources  has  brought 
about  an  economic  condition  of  excess  in  supply  which  has  cheapened  the  whole 
group.  The  college  woman  who  enters,  however,  brings  a  unique  equipment.  She 
often  has  one  or  perhaps  two  available  sciences.  She  has  at  command  another  lan- 
guage. She  has  been  trained  to  follow  subjects  back  to  their  sources  and  she  has 
above  all  been  disciplined  into  thinking  straight.  The  employer  who  is  seeking 
strength  soon  realizes  this  and  she  is  swiftly  drawn  from  stenography  into  secretarial 
work.  Superior  education  has  given  her  a  short  circuit  to  which  the  hig^-school 
graduate  slowly  climbs  step  by  step. 

The  stenographer  with  power  and  imagination  in  an  advertising  department  or 
firm  similarly  goes  rapidly  from  the  machine  to  the  writer's  desk.  The  history  of  the 
great  numb^  of  women  who  are  writing  the  advertising  matter  which  we  read  so 
diligently  as  we  ride  in  the  street  cars  starts  from  the  stenographic  notebook  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent  and  passes  through  secretarial  work  to  the  writing  of  adver- 
tising matter.  Environment  and  the  occasional  crowded  desk  of  her  chief  have 
forced  the  woman  to  draw  on  her  originality,  imagination,  and  initiative,  and  she  has 
become  an  advertiser  by  the  law  of  evolution. 

The  woman  with  meager  education  who  has  risen  to  a  secretarial  position  has  pos- 
sessed a  mind  which  has  been  first  of  all  receptive  and  elastic,  and  after  that,  indus- 
trious.   The  stenographer  who  aspires  to  a  secretaryship  can  never  arrive  without 
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these  qualities.  She  must  see  endless  poeaibilities  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  pro* 
f ession  and  recognize  oppcHrtunities  which  will  qualify  her  for  a  much  more  independent 
original  and  interesting  thing  than  mere  stenography.  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to 
the  stenographer  than  the  reasons  for  selection  from  her  ranks  of  women  who  shall 
become  secretaries.  The  choice  does  not  apparently  base  itself  on  superior  tech- 
nique, faithfulness,  or  the  ability  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Much  heart* 
burning  results  from  this  inability  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  steno- 
graphic and  the  secretarial  mind.  The  stenographer  who  does  not  increasingly  under- 
stand and  master  the  background  against  which  she  is  working  will  never  become  a 
secretary.  The  secretary  must  enter  into  the  whole  professional  experience  of  her 
chief.  She  must  have  exceptional  intelligence  toward  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  the  undertakings  which  are  in  progress.  She  must  have  refinement  of  imderstand- 
ing  which  reaches  into  every  implication  of  office  procedute.  She  miist  be  innocent 
of  nerves,  fatigue,  or  boredom.  If  she  has  all  of  these  qualifications  she  will  be  a  pearl 
of  great  price,  ethically  and  financially.  Her  rewards  will  have  various  forms.  She 
will  be  conscious  of  being  vital  to  all  situations,  she  will  have  the  intellectual  delight 
of  completely  underetanding,  and  she  will  have  a  salary  of  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  She 
would  have  twice  or  thrice  this  sum  if  she  were  a  man,  but  she  must  pay  the  heavy 
money  tax  imposed  upon  her  sex. 

There  is  a  tndirion  that  the  temporary  stay  of  women  in  business  makes  it  economi- 
cally unsound  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth  in  positions  of  responsible  manage- 
ment. Laura  Drake  Gill  has  made  a  very  convincing  study  of  the  comparative 
stability  of  women  and  men  in  occuparional  life  which  completely  sets  aside  this  theory. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  more  education  the  woman  has  had  the  farther  she 
removes  herself  from  ''Business."  Curiously  enough  she  does  not  r^ard  publishing 
houses  as  such  and  goes  eagerly  to  them.  Doubtless  her  own  conscious  debt  to  the 
world  of  books  is  very  real  and  yet  so  intangible  that  it  seems  more  an  obligation  of 
the  soul  than  of  the  purse.  At  the  IntercoU^iate  Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New 
York  during  the  year  1914-15  the  distribution  of  337  secretaries  was  as  follows: 

Social  and  religious  orK&nUations 74 

Schools  and  colleges 50 

Publishing  houses 34 

Private  individuals 80 

Advertising  and  business 30 

Research  and  science 16 

Physicians' offices 13 

Authors  and  professors 13 

Woman  suffrage...' 9 

Architects,  engineers,  landscape  architects,  and 

interior  decorators 8 

Law  offices 8 

Clubs  and  associations 6 

Advertising  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  collie  woman's  imagination  when 
her  ambition  is  to  write.  She  has  tried  her  power  on  the  coUege  publications  and  on 
the  papers  of  her  home  town.  The  advertising  woman  whose  name  Is  legion  has 
recommended  secretarial  work  with  advertisers  as  the  entering  wedge.  It  is  evident 
from  the  list  that  many  of  the  aspirants  have  followed  this  counsel  zealously  and 
have  placed  themselves  ''in  line." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  noting  the  exception  of  publishing  houses  and  adver- 
tising, that  the  collie  woman  has  conspicuously  avoided  business  in  its  commercial 
sense.  Whether  business  has  rendered  itself  unattractive  by  its  characteristic  methods, 
or  whether  liberal  educational  training  has  rendered  her  inaccessible  to  any  appeal 
which  carries  an  implication  of  sordidnees,  is  a  matter  which  can  not  be  argued  here. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  experience  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  shows  that  business 
likes  her  but  that  she  does  not  like  business.  She  wants  something  which  is  based 
upon  an  idea  more  fundamental  to  human  happiness  than  the  mere  making  of  money. 


Hospitals 5 

Public  aervioB  corporations 5 

ManuCscturtng  and  mills 5 

Banks  and  trust  companies. 5 

Department  stores 4 

Insurance  and  real  estate 4 

Theaters  and  moving  pictures S 

Civic  orgMiimtlons 3 

Employment 3 

Consulates 3 

Importers  and  exporters 1 

Newspaper  office 1 
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The  opportunities  she  has  chosen  offer  less  money  reward  but  the  difference  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  considered. 

Another  study  of  college  women  who  are  in  secretarial  work  which  covers  a  group 
of  nearly  1,000  alumnae  shows  the  following  distribution: 


Per  cent. 

'With  social  organisations 30 

Withschools 20 

"^th  publisbtDg  hooaes 8 

With  banks 6 

With  private  individuals 5 


Percent. 

With  hospitals 5 

WlthUbraries 6 

With  widely  scattered  organisations 21 

100 


In  the  League  for  Business  Opportunities  for  Women  in  New  York  City  there  is  a 
secretarial  section.  These  women  are  superior  in  character  and  power  and  are  on 
whole  noncollege  in  education.  The  college  women  of  this  section  are  but  3  per  cent 
of  the  group.    They  distribute  themselves  thus: 

Per  cent. 

With  corporations 22 

With  lawyers 20 

With  banks 20 

"^th  Bodal  organisations 17 

With  misceQaneous  business 10 


Per  cent. 

With  doctors  and  engineers 5 

With  schools 5 

With  widely  scattered 1 

100 


The  average  salary  which  the  college  group  reports  is,  $1,109.  The  range  is  hx)m 
$500  to  $3,000. .  The  average  is  much  lowered  by  a  number  who  with  total  disregard 
of  economic  and  social  values  naively  name  absurd  money  rewards,  adding  that  they 
are  ''conscious  that  the  salary  is  very  low  but  the  position  is  very  congenial." 

The  salaades  of  the  noncollege  group  doubtless  are  at  a  somewhat  higher  average 
since  these  women  are  associated  to  a  greater  extent  with  business  organisations. 

The  college  woman  is  valued  as  a  secretary  because  of  her  general  intelligence, 
the  refinement  which*  is  an  almost  invariable  result  of  scholarly  contact,  her  resource- 
fulness and  easily  available  power  in  research  and  her  devotion  to  the  matter  in  hand 
rather  than  to  her  own  comfort  or  joy.  Her  social  life  is  elsewhere  and  the  ofllce  is  a 
place  for  complete  concentration  and  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  "downtown''  life  is  the  spectacle  of  the  meagerly  educated 
girl  who  finds  there  her  social  opportunities.  Her  chatting,  her  coquetries,  and  her 
diffused  power  are  gauges  of  the  poverty  of  her  outside  social  life.  There  is  pathos 
in  the  exhibition  but  it  is  disconcerting  to  an  office.  To  the  girl  who  has  had  a  more 
generous  and  satisfying  life  this  is  an  utterly  unknown  temptation  and  the  economic 
equation  alone  of  having  highly  trained  people  is  so  obvious  to  the  business  and 
inrofessional  employer  that  the  supply  of  college  women  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  process  of  training  her  into  secretarial 
efficiency  has  become  a  fine  art  and  worthy  of  the  power  of  the  university. 


RELAQONES  MSDICAS  EN  LAS  AMSRICAS. 

Por  CARLOS  MORALES  MACEDO, 
Midioo  y  Cirujano  de  la  FacuUad  de  Mediema  de  Lima,  Perd. 

Las  antiguaa  universidadee  de  la  Am^ica  Latina,  nacidas  en  un  r^imen  casi  con- 
ventual, exclusivamente  dedicadas  despu^s  a  formar  un  grupo  de  gentes  de  elevada 
coltora,  ban  iniciado  desde  hace  pocos  aftos  una  nueva  orientaci6n  en  su  vida: 
comienzan  a  ponerse  en  contacto  inmediato  con  el  pneblo,  para  extender  asf  su  acci6n 
bienhechora  a  todas  las  manifestaciones  de  la  vida  nacional. 

La  influencia  de  la  clase  intelectual  se  extender^  como  elemento  de  cultura  popular, 
adn  miB  de  lo  que  ahora  eBt6  como  fuersa  politica. 
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Al  procumr  tm  ihtimo  contacto  entre  los  hombret  y  1«  inslitacianM  univezmtivtM 
del  Nuevo  Mundo,  este  Gongreso  Cientifico  encama  al  minao  tiempo  la  mia  elerada 
y  la  mis  eficaa  idea  de  panamericankmo. 

El  bello  ideal  de  la  solidaridad  intelectual  de  las  AmMeus,  encuentea  en  las  cte&ciaa 
m^icas  un  vasto  campo  para  su  realizaci6n  en  el  futuro.  Apoyan  esta  idea,  no  06IO 
el  car^ter  universal  de  la  medicina,  sino  tambi^n  la  circunstancia  de  existir  problemaa 
mMicos  de  inter^  americano. 

£1  descubrimiento  de  America  enriqueci6  a  la  terap^ntica  con  valioeos  productos 
medicinales,  revel6  la  existencia  de  enfermedades  desconocidas  y  di6  maigen  a 
importantes  trabajos  cientfficoe.  La  investigacidn  de  la  flora  medicinal  de  Arnica, 
el  conocimiento  de  su  geograffa  mddica,  el  estudio  de  ciertas  enfermedadea  end  Arnicas, 
la  sohici^n  de  grandee  problemas  de  higiene  pdblica,  etc.,  Interesan  a  loe  pueblos  de 
todo  el  continente. 

Aparte  de  eetas  razones,  creemoe  que  la  intimidad  de  reladones  entare  loe  mMicos 
de  ambae  Americas,  imprimiri  rumbos  ealudables  en  la  ensefianza,  en  la  produccidn 
cientffica  y  adn  en  la  prdctica  profeeional. 

Nuestras  relacionee  m^dicas  eet&n  muy  lejoe  de  baber  adquirido  el  grado  de  intimi- 
dad y  eBtimaci6n  recfproca  que  merece  el  adelanto  de  la  pro{eei6n  en  las  dos  AmMcas. 
Noe  deeconocemoe  mutuamente.  Puede  decirse  que  hoy,  como  ayor,  las  noticias  de 
las  importantes  contribucionea  cientfficas  de  nueetros  col^ias  norteameiicanos,  nos 
llegan  a  Sud  America  por  conducto  de  Euxopa. 

D^bese  ^to  a  que  la  profe8i6n  m6dica  ba  nacido  y  ee  ha  desanollado  con  orienta- 
cionee  muy  diferentee  en  ambae  Am^iicae. 

Aunque  la  medicina  ee  enecfi6  de  manera  doctrinaria  deede  principioe  del  siglo 
XVIII  en  las  viejas  uniyereidadee  espafiolae  de  la  Am^ca  Latina,  eu  reorganizaci^ 
86I0  data  de  loe  tiempoe  de  la  independencia  eudamericana.  Be  reorganize  eu  en- 
sefianza de  acuerdo  con  los  sistemas  franceses  que  estaban  muy  en  boga  en  aquella 
^poca.  Progresaron  lae  ciencias  mMicas  bajo  la  influencia  firancesa,  que  se  mantuvo 
casi  exclusiva  hasta  fines  del  pesado  eiglo.  En  la  6poca  actual  comienzan  a  acen- 
tuaree  tendencias  m&s  ecl6cticae;  loe  j<5veneB  viajan  buecando  eu  perfecdonamiento 
profeeional  donde  mejor  pueden  encontrarlo  y  la  prictica  m^ca  se  regula  bajo 
influencias  muy  variadas. 

La  organizaci6n  centraUzadora  de  las  escuelas  m4dicas  en  la  America  Latina,  donde 
un  s61o  cuerpo  docente  Ueva  el  control  de  la  profesiiSn  en  todo  el  pais,  loe  eetiictoe 
requieitoe  para  la  admisidn  de  eetudiantes,  los  sistemas  de  ensefianza  encaminados  a 
proporcionar  una  vasta  ilustraci<5n  cientffica  en  un  plazo  no  menor  de  cineo  afios,  ban 
lognido  mantener  al  m^ico  en  un  grado  de  avanzada  cultura  intelectual,  haci^dolo 
digno  de  la  e8timaci6n  social  y  de  la  confianza  pdblica. 

En  los  Eetados  Unidoe,  la  instrucci6n  m^ica,  pr6digamente  esparcida  en  numeroeas 
universidadeB  y  escuelas  eepeciales,  ee  ha  deearrollado  en  una  orientaci6n  mis  tunica 
que  cultural.  Tratindose  de  una  profeei6n  en  la  que  interesa  mds  seleccionar  el  per- 
sonal que  aumentar  su  ntimero,  este  sistema  no  hubiera  dado  buenos  resultados  si  la 
profesi6n  m^ica  no  hubiera  estado  oiganizada  de  manera  admirable. 

Numeroeas  sociedades  m^dicas — entre  ellas  la  ''American  Medical  Association," 
para  no  citar  sino  a  la  m^  grande— muy  bien  dotados  institutes  de  investigaci6n 
cientffica  y  sobre  todo  una  prensa  m^ica  en  la  que  se  cuentan  6iganos  de  merecido^ 
prestigio  mundial,  ban  sabido  hacer  una  selecci6n  entre  loe  m^icoe  prdcticoe,  ban 
eetimulado  eu  producci6n  intelectual  y  la  han  dado  a  conocer  en  lee  grandee  centroe 
europeoe. 

Actualmente  la  medicina  norteamericana  contribnye  al  progreeo  de  la  cienda  om 
importantee  inveetigacionee  originales  y  eepedalmente  con  las  mSm  ricas  estadieticaB 
de  drugfa  operatoria. 

En  la  America  Latina,  el  magnffico  plan  de  ensefianza  que  domina  en  las  eacuelasi 
la  meritoria  labor  de  muchos  institutes  de  medicina  e  higiene  y  la  piivilegiada  poeicidB 
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social^de  loe  m^dicoe,  eostenida  por  relevantes  m^ritoe  personalefiy^ofrecen  gran  con- 
traste  con  la  defidente  organizaci^n  de  la  profeei6n  miema. 

Las  Bodedades  m^icas  todavfa  no  han  extendido  mucho  su  ben^fica  influencia  y 
laa  publicaciones  peri6dica8  (salvo  alguna  excepci6n)  carecen  de  la  fuerza  necesaria 
para  introducir  en  la  literatura  m^dica  ciiculante  los  escritos  originalee  que  publican. 
Es  frecuente  ver  aparecer  en  los  diiganoe  de  la  prenea  m^ca  latinoamericana,  estudios 
de  indiscutible  importancia  dentffica,  que  estin  condenadoe  a  una  circulad6n  muy 
redudda,  sin  que  de  ellciis  se  den  cuenta  en  el  extranjero,  y  sin  que  nl  siquiera  queden 
catalogadoe  en  la  denda  para  que  puedan  servlr  de  referencias  a  posteiiores  estudios 
eobre  el  mismo  tema. 

En  el  siglo  presente,  se  acenttSa  m^  cada  dfa  la  tendencia  a  reemplazar  el  trabajo 
aislado  de  los  hombres,  por  el  establecimiento  de  grandes  organizaciones,  en  las  que 
mudios  individuos  cooperan  al  mismo  fin,  con  relativo  sacrificio  de  su  personalidad. 
Beta  tendencia  crece  rdpidamente  en  todoe  los  ramos  de  la  actividad  humana  y  ex- 
tiende  su  acddn  a  la  profesi6n  m^ica. 

Es  neceddad  imperiosa  para  el  progreso  de  las  ciencias  m^dicas  en  los  pafses  ibero- 
americanos,  una  organizaci6n  que  corresponda  a  la  ilustraci6n  y  sefialadas  aptitudes 
de  los  hombres  que  alld  las  cultivan.  Deben  constituirse  sociedades  de  vasto  radio 
de  acddn  y  grandes  publicadones  peri6dicas,  que  patrocinen  y  estimulen  la  pro- 
ducci6n  dentffica  original. 

A  ello  pueden  contribuir  los  mMicos  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  por  medio  de  la  exten- 
d6n  hacia  la  AmMca  Latina  de  bus  grandes  sociedades  m6dicas,  concediendo  asf 
a  BUS  colzas  latinos  los  piivflegios  y  las  ventajas  de  una  asociacidn  intima;  por  medio 
de  un  active  intercambio  de  publicaciones  entre  los  principales  centros  cientificoe 
americanos;  y  creando  una  gran  revista  que  Ueve  el  control  de  toda  la  producci6n 
m^dica  en  America,  dando  cuenta  de  los  trabajos  originales  publicados  en  los  pequefios 
peri6dicos  y  sirvi^ndolee  asf  de  introducci6n  en  la  literatura  m^ica  universal. 

Con  el  apoyo  de  las  precedentes  condderaciones,  someto  a  la  aprobad6n  del  Gongreso 
loe  siguientes  votes: 

(1)  El  Segundo  Gongreso  Cientffico  Fanamericano,  emite  el  vote  de  que  las 
sociedades  mMicas  de  America  extiendan  su  organizaci6n  y  concedan  los  privilegios 
de  SUB  socioe  a  m^icos  de  todas  las  Beptiblicas  americanas. 

(2)  £1  Sqg^ndo  Gongreso  Gientlfico  Panamericano,  recomienda  el  active  intercambio 
de  publicaciones  m6dicas  y  la  creacidn  de  ima  gran  revista,  destinada  a  dar  cuenta 
de  todos  los  tiabajos  mMicos  originales  y  a  patrocinar  su  introduccidn  en  la  literatura 
mddica  circulante. 


AGRICULTURA  SCIENTlHCA  OU  ENSINO  AGRICOLA  NO  BRASIL. 

Por  LUIS  FREDERIGO  SAUERBRONN  GARPENTER, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Ob  congreeBos  sdentificos  pan-americanos  prestariam  aos  paizes  da  America  do  Sul, 
e  especialmente  ao  Brasil,  relevantissimo  servigo,  d  conseguiasem  popularisar,  laiga- 
mente  divulgar,  nesaes  paizeB,  o  que  6  o  endno  agricda  noe  Estados  Unidos,  o  que 
em  prol  delle  tdm  feito  o  Govemo  Federal  e  os  Qovemos  dos  Estados,  as  escolaa  que 
tkn  ado  creadas,  os  estatutos  e  programmaa  dessas  escolas,  a.contribui^  de  tal  ensino 
para  o  alto  grau  de  adeantamento  da  agricultura  norte-americana  e  liqueza  e  bem- 
eatar  da  nagfto,  oa  ideaea  que  devem  ter  em  vista  os  demais  paizes  das  Americas,  & 
luz  da  experiencia  dos  Estados  Unidos,  afim  de  obterem  para  os  sens  campoa  e  aa  auaa 
lavouias  a  piosperidade  que  Ihes  est&  reaervada. 
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No  Bnsil,  ^  doloroso  confeeBai-o,  a  agricultura  tern  oido  connderada  uma  meia 
occupacfto  material,  um  mero  trabalho  ou  servi^  biagal,  e  dahi  a  cauaa  do  seu  atrazo. 

Quando  em  1889  cahiu  o  Imperio,  legou  (este)  i  Republica  duas  eecolas  de  midicina 
notaveifl  (una  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  outra  na  cidade  da  Bahia),  duaa  faculdadea 
de  direito  celebree  (uma  na  cidade  de  Sfto  Paulo  e  outra  na  cidade  do  Recife),  duaa 
escolaa  de  engenharia  afamadae  (uma  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Jneiro  e  outra  na  cidade 
de  Ouro  Preto),  um  conservatorio  de  musica  e  uma  eecola  de  bellaa  artes,  ambas  na 
cidade  do  Rio,  das  quaes  sahiram  artiatas  que  se  iounortaliaaram. 

Entretanto,  o  Imperio  nfto  l^ou  i  Republica  uma  eecola  de  agricultura. 

Dito  iato,  estd  dito  tudo,  no  que  conceme  ao  atrazo  em  que  sempre  ficou  no  Braail 
a  agricultura,  a  fonte  da  sua  prosperidade  economica. 

Com  effeito,  das  duas  escolas  de  medicina  sahiram  medicos  e  pharmaceuticos  para 
todo  o  vasto  paiz;  as  duas  escolas  juridicas  prepararam  os  advogados  e  os  juizes  encon- 
trados  em  toda  a  extensSo  do  solo;  nas  duas  escolas  de  engenharia  se  foimaram  todos 
OS  engenheiros  disseminados  nas  empresas  particulares  e  lepartigdes  publicas. 

Qufto  grande  falta  n&o  fez  a  manutengfto,  ao  lado  dessas  escolas,  de  uma  escola  de 
agricultura,  que,  por  todo  esse  tempo  que  durou  o  Imperio,  houvesse  mandado  agri- 
cul  tores  para  os  campos  do  Brasill 

Que  seriam  a  medicina  e  o  direito  no  Brasil,  sem  aquellas  quatro  escolas  super* 
iores,  duas  medicas  e  duas  juridicas?    Nada. 

Que  devem,  no  3ra8il,  a  medicina  e  o  direito,  ^uellas  quatro  escolas?    Tudo. 

No  Brasil,  ao  lado  dos  medicos  diplomados  ha  os  individuos  que  se  entr^am  ao 
exercicio  da  medicina  sem  previos  estudoe  serios  e  de  um  modo  quasi  completamente 
empirico :  sSo  os  chamados  curandeiro$.  £  tambem,  ao  lado  dos  advogados  diplomados 
ha  06  rahtUaSf  que  tratam  de  causas  perante  os  tribunaes,  e  que  aprendem  a  profias&o, 
porque  foram  por  muito  tempo  empregados  em  algum  escriptorio  de  advogado  ou  em 
algum  cartorio  judicial,  sem  que,  entretanto,  tenham  qualquer  cultura  juridica. 

O  exercicio  da  medicina  pelos  curandeiros  6  acto  criminoso  pelo  codigo  penal  bra- 
sileiro  e  os  rabulas  advogam  perante  os  tribunaes  porque,  illudindo  a  lei  que  exige  a 
assignatura  de  advogados  nos  articulados  e  arrazoadoe  forenses,  obt^m  de  algum 
advogado  diplomado  que  Ihes  assignem  os  seus  trabalhos. 

Mas  6  facil  de  imaginar  o  atrazo  em  que  estariam  no  Brasil  a  medicina  e  o  direito, 
si  estivessem  entregues  nas  mftos  dos  curandeiros  e  doe  rabulas. 

Nfto  6,  pois,  de  causar  extranheza  que  o  Brasil,  que  nunca  teve  ensino  agricola 
oiganisado,  nfto  tenha  tide  tambem,  nunca,  agricultura  scientifica,  agricultura  pro- 
gressista  e  prospera. 

0  decreto  federal  8319  de  20  de  Outubro  de  1910  creou  o  ensino  agronomico  no  Brasil, 
piano  de  que  era  a  cupola  uma  grande  escola  superior  de  agricultura,  a  qual  foi  pouco 
depois  crcMwla  na  cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  decreto  federal  9857  de  6  de  Novem- 
bro  de  1912,  entrando  a  funccionar  e  abrindo  as  suas  aulas  em  1913. 

O  piano  do  decreto  9857  e  as  condip5es  em  que  foi  installada  a  escola  superior  de 
agricultura  soffreram  vivos  ataques  e,  sobrevindo  a  crise  financeira  com  a  qual  estft 
a  bra^os  o  paiz,  foi  no  corrente  anno  supprimida  a  mesma  escola,  em  cuja  installayfto 
o  govemo  gastara  quantiosas  sommas. 

Por  conseguinte,  mais  uma  vez  falharam  os  pianos  de  se  encetar  uma  guena  de 
morte  ft  agricultura  rotineira,  que  infelicita  o  paiz. 

Nos  20  Estados  de  que  se  compOe  o  Brasil,  e  no  Districto  Federal,  pouoo  ou  nada 
tdm  06  poderes  publico6  feito  a  favor  do  ensino  agricola,  salvo  o  Estado  de  Sfto  Paulo, 
indubitavelmente  o  mais  progressista  de  todos,  o  qual  vae  seriamente  cuidando  do 
asBumpto,  tendo,  na  sua  bella  cidade  de  Piracicaba,  a  escola  de  agricultura  do  Estado, 
denominada  ''Luiz  de  Queir6z,"  o  benemerito  cidadfto  que  langou  os  seus  funda- 
mentoB  e  depois  a  doou  ao  Estado. 

Em  1907  o  Dr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  entSo  embaixador  do  Brasil  nos  Estados  Unidos, 
contractou  para  dirigir  a  referida  eecola  o  Dr.  Clinton  De  Witt  Smith,  formado  pela 
Universidade  de  Cornell  (1873),  e  a  esse  director  a  escola  deve  assignalados  servi^oe. 
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O  problema  do  servigo  agricola  6,  aegundo  pensamos,  um  daquelles  que,  no  Brasil, 
estd  reclamando  solu^o  mais  urgente. 

£  todas  as  eneigias  e  sacrificios  que  fossem  postos  em  contribui^ao  para  o  coneegui- 
mento  do  magno  desideratum,  seriam  fartamente  recompensadoe. 

Nesse  sentido  tivemos  occaaiSo  de  dirigir,  ha  poucos  dias,  ao  Ministro  da  Agricul- 
tural Industria  e  Gommercio  a  seguinte  petigSo: 

Exmo.  Sr.  Ministro  da  Agricultura,  Indiistria  e  Gommercio: — O  abaixo-assignado, 
natural  da  cidade  de  Friburgo,  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro;  lente  cathedratico,  por  con- 
curso,  da  antiga  faculdade  livre  de  direito  desta  cidade,  candidate  classificado  em  dous 
concursos  perante  easa  faculdade  e  em  outro  perante  a  Escola  Naval  de  Guerra;  mem- 
bro  offectivo  do  Instituto  da  Ordem  dos  Advogndos  Brasileiros,  autor  de  yaril»  obras 
juridicas  e  advo^ado  nos  auditorios  desta  cidaSe;  candidate  d  cadeira  de  agricultura 
na  Escola  Superior  de  Agricultura  desta  cidade,  cadeira  que  n&o  chegou  a  ser  posta 
em  concurso  por  ter  side  extincta  a  mesma  escola; 

Coruiderando:  Que  na  lei  do  or^amento  para  1916,  j&  approvada  na  Gamara  dos 
Deputadoe,  na  despeea  do  ministerio  presidido  por  Voss  Excellencia  ficou  consig^ada 
a  verba  de  300:000$000,  para  sub ven^deae  auxiliosa  escolas,  estabelecimentos  ou  insti- 
tui^des,  assim  como  a  particulares  que  tenham  produzido  trabalhos  mater iaes  ou 
mentaes  que  interessem  &  l^vricultura,  industria  e  commercio,  sem  que  poasa,  entre- 
tanto,  exceder  de  SO.-OOOSOOO  annuaes  nenhuma  das  subvenydea  ou  auxilioa  que 
devam  ser  concedidoe  pelo  Govemo; 

CoTmderando:  Que  poucoa  paizes  ao  mundo  se  podem  ufanar  de  ter,  como  o  Brasil, 
um  solo  t&o  vasto,  tdo  fecundo,  tSuo  propicio  a  toda  a  sorte  de  culturas; 

Cormderando:  Que  a  industria  extractiva,  a  industria  da  cria^fto  do  gado  e  a  indus- 
tria agricola  propriamente  dita  s§lo,  no  Brasil,  de  explora^So  a  tal  ponto  vantajosa  que 
^bia  e  pruaentemente  exercidas,  poder&o,  dentro  de  alguns  annos,  arrancal-o  da 
condi^  de  paiz  de  finangas  avariadas  e  eleval-o  &  situa^fto  de  paiz  em  que  a  abun- 
dancia  do  euro  seia  uma  realidade; 

Considerando:  Que  ainda  quando  dirigidas  por  mftos  habeis  que  encham  de  recursos 
as  areas  do  Thesouro,  as  finan^as  publicas  nSo  s^  menos  illuaorias  desde  que  pobre 
aeja  a  popula^So,  aendo  certo  que  drenar  para  o  Thesouro,  por  meio  das  taxas  e  dos 
impostos,  as  riquezas  dos  particulares,  outra  cousa  n&o  4  que  empobrecer  ainda  mais 
ana^Ho; 

Considerando:  Que  a  agricultura  rotineira  b6  tem  aervido,  neste  grande  e  futuroao 
paiz,  para  levar  a  ruina  e  o  deaanimo  no  seio  da  classe  dos  lavradores; 

Considerando:  Que  no  dia  em  que  os  lavradores  brasileiros  chegarem  &  convicg&o 
de  Que  a  agricultura  n&o  6  um  mere  service  bra9.al  a  que  qual<iuer  p6de  dar  desem- 
penno  satisfactorio  e  cabal,  uma  vez  que  o  dava  outr  ora  o  miserando  eacravo  anal- 
phabeto  e  embrutecido;  de  que,  pelo  contrario,  a  agricultura  6  uma  aciencia,  6  uma 
profissfto  nobilitante,  tanto  mais  que  as  chamadas  profissdes  liberaes^  profiss&o  em  que 
o  braco  forte  do  trabalhador  n&o  p6de  agir  com  acerto  e  com  lucre  smfto  quando  a  ser- 
vi^  ae  uma  mente  illuminada  pela  scienciik; 

Considerando:  Que,  nesse  dia,  terd  raiado  a  era  nova  da  agricultura  brasileira; 

Considerando:  Que  nem  a  Uni^  Federal,  nem  os  Estados,  nem  oe  municipioe  tdm 
ligado  ao  problema  da  fundag&o  de  eacolaa  agricolaa  a  atten^fto  que  ella  merece,  de 
modo  q^ue  raras  afto  eeaaa  eacolaa  atravez  de  um  territorio  t&o  vaato,  como  4  o  do  Braail; 

Considerando:  Que,  ao  contrario  do  que  fdra  para  deaejar.  nem  nas  escolas  primarias, 
nem  nas  aecundarias,  6  o  ensino  da  a^icultura  conaiderado  diaciplina  obrigatoria; 

Considerando:  Que  6,  poia,  de  toda  necesaidade  pdr  naa  m&oa  do  agricultor  pratico, 
do  trabalhador  doa  campoa,  oa  livroa  eacriptoa  em  linguagem  popular  e  que  ensinam 
00  proceaaoe  modemoa  ae  a^icultar  noe  paizea  em  que  (como  os  Eatadoa  Unidoa  da 
America  do  Norte,  por  exemplo)  a  agricultura  n&o  e  apenas  um  trabalho  bragal  que 
maia  n&o  alcanca  que  uma  miaeravel  aubaiatencia  para  o  trabalhador  e  sua  Emilia, 
aim  6  uma  pronaaOo  acientifica  que  leva  o  bem-eatar,  o  progreaao  e  a  riqueza  d  face 
riaonha  doa  campoa; 

Considerando:  Que  ha  bona  livroa  que  equivalem  a  bona  profeeaorea  e  a  boaa  eacolaa, 
iato  em  aualquer  das  eepheras  da  actividade  humana,  e  nomeadamente  em  agricultiuti; 

Consiaerando:  Que  taea  livroa  nfto  ae  encontram  no  Braail,  nem  em  lingua  portu- 

Sueza,  ai  bem  aue  aejam  dignoa  de  mengilo  e  do  maia  elogioao  applause  a  ^^Cultura 
oa  Gampoa,''  ao  Dr.  Aaaia  Braail,  edigfto  da  Sociedade  Braaileira  para  Anima^fto  da 
Agricultura,  j6  em  terceira  edi^fto  (1910):  o  ''A  B  G  do  Agricultor,''  do  Dr.  Diaa 
Martina,  lente  da  Escola  de  A^icultura  do  Estado  de  S&o  Paulo  (1908),  etc.,  por  onde 
ae  v6  que  os  homens  mais  emmentes  do  paiz  e  oa  Eatadoa  maia  proaperoa  oa  Fede- 
ral ttoi  aa  viatas  voltadaa  para  o  magno  asaumpto; 
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Cannderando:  Que  a  tnduc^fto  de  taes  livros  para  o  veraacolo,  e  a  aua  Tulgariaa^fio 
peUjf!  habitantes  dos  campoe,  e  o  maior  eervi^o  que,  de  piompCo,  p6de  eer  preitado  £ 
agricultura  do  pais; 

ConMerando:  Que  nos  dias  que  correm,  pelo  progresBO  das  aites  graphicaa,  ob  Uvtob, 
ainda  00  maia  cares,  efto  00  objectoe  de  menor  pre^o,  porque,  tSo  neceenrioB  ao  homen 
como  o  pfio  que  altmenta  ou  o  veetuaiio  que  eoconde  a  nudez,  uma  ves  06  ee  adquizem 
e  duram  toda  a  vida,  por  maia  gue  sejam  manuBeados  e  utiiiaadoe; 

Cormderando:  Que  o  diapendio  que  o  Governo  da  Republica  effectuar  com  a  eecolha, 
tiwduc^^  imprenfto  e  vulgarifla^  de  taes  Uviob,  poaer&  eer  coberto  e  reeaicido  por 
uma  modica  taxa  que  cobraWL  da  venda  de  cada  exemplar; 

Considerando:  Que,  meemo  de  todo  giatuita  a  diatnhui^fto  de  taes  exemplaiee,  de 
nenhum  modo  se  diria  improductiva  a  deepeea  dahi  remiltante,  uma  vez  que  eUa 
redunda  na  incremental  da  agricultura  no  pais,  beneficio  esse  tfto  grande  que,  4 
vieta  deile,  desapparece  aquella  dcepesa,  por  inaignificante  e  ridicula; 

Cormderando:  Que  a  vulgarisa^o  dos  bonB  Uvtob  6  um  dever  doe  govemos  e  d<ifl 
estadutas,  e  foi  por  easa  razao  que  o  Preaidente  Roosevelt  oscreveu  a  Charles  Wagner, 
o  autor  da  Vida  Simples  e  de  outras  obras,  dizendo:  "pr^  os  vossos  livroe  aos  meus 
compatriotas/'  e  em  dous  discursos  publicos  retumbantes,  um  em  Philadelphia^  outro 
em  Bangor,  recommendou  aos  sous  patricios  a  leitura  da  Vida  Simples,  convidando 
depois  a  Charles  Warner  de  vir  da  Fran^  i  America,  onde,  a  22  de  novembro  de  1904, 
no  grande  theatro  ae  Lafayette  Square,  em  Washington,  o  apresentou  ao  publico, 
come^ando  o  seu  discuno  com  as  seguintes  palavras:  "e  eeta  a  primeira  e  serii  tambem 
a  unlca  vez  que.  durante  a  minha  presidencla,  apresento  um  orador  a  um  auditorio. 
E  sinto-me  felicuffilmo  de  o  fazer  nesta  occai?ifto,  porque  si  ha  um  livro  que  eu  d^je 
ver  ler  como  tratado  interessante,  por  todo  o  nosso  povo,  ^  a  Vida  Simples,  escripta 
pelo  Sr.  Wagner; " 

Cormderando:  Que  0  abaixo-assignado,  ao  tempo  em  oue  se  preparava  para  disputar 
em  concurs)  a  cadeira  de  agricultura  na  Escola  Superior  ae  Agricultura.  recem  extincta, 
teve  occasiflo  de  adquirir.  para  o  seu  estudo,  os  melhoren  livros  sonre  o  assumpto, 
publicados  na  Franca,  Italia,  Inglaterra,  Allemanha,  e  Estados  Unidos; 

Considerando:  Que  o  abaixo-assignado  reputa  de  primeira  ordem,  sobremaneiia 
intoressantes,  da  maxima  efficiencia  pare  o  progresso  da  agricultura  biasileira  os  tree 
livros  norto-am<nicano6  **0  EsUdo  e  o  Agricultor,"  L.  H.  Bailey;  "Agricultura 
Practica  "  C.  C.  James;  "Agricultura  Modema,  **  T.  B.  Collins; 

Considfrando:  Que  serdde  obvia  utiliadade  para  a  agricultura  do  paiz  uma  indica^io 
bibliographlca  copiosa  o  selecta  dos  melhores  livros  modemos  sobre  o  assumpto,  de 
modo  que  os  agricultores  que  manejem  as  linf^uas  estrangeiras  os  possam  pedir  aos 
seus  livrciros  e,  outrosim,  de  maneira  que  a  iniciativa  privada  se  estimule  na  tra- 
duc^'Ao  de  obras  extrangeiras,  com  proveito  pectmiario  para  os  traductores  e  audi  tores, 
e  com  inoHtimaveis  beneHdos  para  a  agricultura  nacional; 

Considerando:  Que  no  systema  tributario  adoptado  pela  Constitui^fio  da  Republica, 
o  impo^to  de  importa9fio  ou  renda  das  alfandegas  ^  a  mais  quantiosa  das  parcellas 
da  receita  federal: 

Conndfrando:  Por^m  que  o  imposto  de  importagfto,  desde  que  ultrapasse  os  limitee 
de  mero  reourso  fiscal,  tern  0  grave  inconveniente  de  produzir  no  interior  do  paiz  o 
phonomeno  ou  flagelo  da  carestia  da  vida; 

Comidfrando:  Que  sendo  por  demais  elevados  os  nosos  actuaee  impostos  aduaneiroe, 
a  nos^a  importa^fto  ^  muito  menor  do  que  seria  si  esses  impostos  fbssem  sensivelmente 
mais  baixos,  nfto  reprtnentassem  sinfto  um  mero  recui^o  fiscal  ou  financeiro,  isto  6, 
uma  exi&rua  porcentagem  do  valor  dos  objectos  importados; 

Considerando:  Que  4  erro  pensar  que  o  desenvolvimento  da  importa^ao  empobrece 
o  pais,  drenando  para  o  exterior  o  ouro  que  deveria  ficar  no  interior;  porquanto,  o 
molhor  moio  de  augmentarmos  a  nossa  exportac^o  e  obtermos  um  saldo  della  sobre  a 
importacfio,  seria  juntamente  importarmos  de  maior  numero  de  paiaes  do  mundo  o 
quo  elles  non  pudessem  vender  por  pre^  commodo,  afim  de  que  pudessemos  estieitar 
o  ctimmercio  com  eases  paizes,  numdandi>-lhe6  em  pagamento  as  mercadorias  e  pro- 
ductos  que  a  nossa  industria  extractiva.  pastoril  e  agricola  podem  obter  por  pre^oa 
inferiores  aos  das  indu^ttrias  congeneree  aessee  paizes; 

ConMmmdo:  Que,  realmente,  devemos  proteger  ajgumaa  induatriaa  manulactii- 
raras  que  utiliaando  materias  primas  que  sfto  verdadeiras  esperialidadea  e  immmnaa 
liquezas  do  paia,  produaem  objectos  manuifacturados  que  dentzo  do  propiio  pais 
encontram  laigo  consume; 

Considerando:  For^ra,  que  eosa  protect  nfto  preciaa  diegar  ao  ponto  extemo  do 
woleccioiiiamo  allandegario,  que  gera  rcprcealias  ^  parte  dos  outroa  paiaea,  aim 
aeve  reveatir  outiaa  i6rmaa  maia  brandas  e  razoaveia,  como-Ht  iasn^fto  completa  de 
impoeto  aduaneiro  aobre  o  material  e  machiniffno  importado  pan  a  inauloigfto  da 
iaonca  e  sua  connrvacfto  a  hmccionameiito;  a  iaen^fto  do  imposto  predial  e  de  qual- 
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quer  outro  impoeto  gravando  a  propria  fabrica;  a  ieengSo  do  imposto  de  industrias  e 
piofindes  e  outro  qualquer  recahindo  sobre  o  fabricante;  a  tanfa  eepedal  rediuuda 
nas  estradas  de  ferro  e  outras  vias  de  commimicagao;  a  prefereixcia  noe  foniecimentoe 
officiaes,  etc.; 

Conrideranao:  Que  as  nossas  actuaes  tarifas  aduaneiras  equivaletn  a  uma  condemna- 
9S0,  que  peaa  sobre  todo  o  povo  brasileiro,  de  se  abster  doe  beneficios  e  conforto  da 
dvuisa^So  modema,  sendo  triste  de  notar,  aberto  qualquer  catalogo  de  fabricad  ou 
estabelecimentos  commerciaee  extrangeiros,  que  uma  variedade  immensade  objectos 
manufacturadoe,  cada  qual  mais  util,  b6  deixa  de  estar  em  nossas  maos,  por  causa  das 
barreiras  oppostas  pela  alfandega,  que  cobraria,  de  impoeto  de  importaglo,  a  metade, 
outro  tanto,  0  dobro  do  valor  do  propio  objecto; 

Canriderando:  Que  fomentada  e  excitada  a  agricultura,  tomando  vulto  a  exporta^So 
doe  noeeoe  productoe  das  industrias  extractiva,  de  cria9&o  e  agricola,  crescendo  em 
consequencia  tambem  a  nossa  importa^  de  objectos  manufacturados,  bastaria  um 
imposto  aduaneiro  meramente  fiscal  para  encher  as  areas  do  Theeouro  Publico,  e  o 
esqualido  espectro  da  careetia  da  vida  se  desvaneceria  no  eepago  como  um  annel  de 
fumo,  entiando  o  bem-estar  e  o  conforto  na  vida  das  cidades  e  na  vida  dos  campoe,  e 
enveredando  o  paiz,  sem  mais  vacila^des,  pelo  caminho  da  proeperidade  matenai  e 
economica.  levantando-se  e  adquirindo  maior  expansfto  todas  as  for9a8  vivas  da 
patria,  inclusive  o  Intellectual  e  o  moral  doe  seus  filnos  estremeddos; 

Isto  poeto,  0  abaixo-assignado  v^  fazer  a  eese  Ministerio,  por  Yoesa  Excellencia 
preeidido,  a  s^guinte  proposta:  de  assignar  contracto  com  o  meamo  ministerio^  obri- 
gando-se  a  entregar  no  correr  do  anno  oe  1916  oe  originaee  da  traducgao  dos  tres  sobre- 
mencionados  livroe  norte-americanos,  mediante  uma  modica  subvenglU)  a  cada  uma 
das  dltas  tres  traducgOes  x)as8ando  para  0  Govemo  a  propriedade  literaria  das  traduc- 
es e  nfto  se  reservando  0  abaixo-aseic^nado  outro  direito  que  o  de  que  fique  impresso 
em  cada  exemplar  que  foi  elle  o  traductor  da  obra,  por  contracto  fiimado  com  esse 
ministerio. 

Farecendo  ao  abaixo-assignado  que  a  sua  presente  propoeta  consulta  oe  interesses 
do  paiz,  e  da  causa  publica,  espera  deferimento. 

BBSUMO. 

Teiminando,  submettemoe  &  discuyjlo  e  votagllo  do  congresso  as  s^guintes  conclu- 
B5es: 

1.  0  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  vote  applaudindo  a  convenienda  de  ser  popuktri- 
aado,  na  America  do  8ul,  o  que,  nos  Estadoe  Unidos,  0  Govemo  Federal  e  oe  Govemos 
dos  Estados  i&m.  ieito  em  prol  do  ensino  da  agricultura,  maxime  as  escolas  que  t6m 
creado,  os  estatutos  e  programmas  dessas  escoias^  oe  laboratories  para  analyse  ae  terras 
e  de  productos  agiicolas  e  para  estudo  de  molestias  que  atacam  as  plantapOes  e  o  eado. 
Para  eesa  popularisagSlo  ou  vulgarisg^  talvez  poeaa  prestar  grande  eervi^  o  Boletim 
da  UniJU)  ran-Americana. 

2.  O  oongreaso  deve  adoptar  um  vote  applaudindo  a  conveniencia  de,  pelo  Govemo 
doe  Eetados  Unidos,  ser  tiiada  sempre,  ao  lado  da  edigao  em  inglez,  uma  edic§o  em 
hespanhol,  do  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  para  ter  longa  diffusfto 
na  America  Central  e  na  America  do  Sul. 

3.  O  congresso  deve  adoptar  um  veto  applaudindo  a  conveniencia  de,  i)elo6  autorea 
e  editoree  norte-americanos,  ser  tirada  sempre,  ao  lado  da  edigfto,  em  inglez,  uma 
edi9^  em  hespanhol,  dos  livros  que  intereesarem  &  agricultura,  afim  de  que,  mandados 
para  as  livianas  dos  demais  paizes  das  Americas,  possam  ter  nellas  procura  e  venda, 
uma  vez  que  a  lingua  heepanhola  6  falada  em  todoe  os  demais  paizes  americanos, 
excepto  o  Brasil,  onde,  alias,  pela  sua  semelhanga  com  a  lingua  portugueza,  6  perfei- 
tamente  comprehendida  por  qualquer  homem  do  povo. 


AGRICULTUBE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  WITH  SPEOAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA. 

By  A.  V.  STORM, 
Proftiior  and  Chief  0/ Divition  qf  Agricultural  EdueoHont  Univeriitiy  0/  Minnesota, 

The  last  hundred  years  practically  covers  the  period  during  which  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  teach  agriculture  through  the  educatiofnal  institutions  of  America.  The 
b^nnings  were  very  meager  and  consisted  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  college  teachers 
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of  chemifltry  to  relate  that  subject  to  agriculture.  PrqgreeB  in  the  edLence  of  agriculture 
has  necessarily  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  development  of  the  fundamental  scienceB 
upon  which  agriculture  has  had  to  rely  for  its  scientific  character.  So  slow  waa  the 
progress  that  over  one-half  century  paoed  before  any  State  succeeded  in  efltabliahing 
permanently  a  college  of  agriculture. 

The  honor  of  this  beginning  belongs  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  established  its 
State  college  of  agriculture  in  1857,  five  years  before  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed  granting 
Federal  aid  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States. 

Courses  in  agricultural  colleges  for  the  first  quarter  century  of  their  establishment 
imder  Federal  aid  possessed  but  meager  content  of  a  scientific  character,  and  not  until 
the  Federal  act  of  1887  (25  years  after  the  first  Morrill  Act),  granting  aid  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  did  the  real  scientific  character  of  agricultural  college  work  begin. 

During  the  next  25  years,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  scientific  agricultural 
truth  and  the  teaching  of  this  to  resident  students,  there  gradually  developed  the 
practice  of  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  and  station  staff  carrying  the  results  of 
their  investigations  out  to  the  nonresident  students  in  the  form  of  extension  work. 
The  value  of  this  knowledge  to  those  actively  engaged  in  the  fanning  operations;  the 
recognition  that  much  of  this  was  capable  of  being  learned,  appreciated,  and  appUed 
by  students  with  less  than  agricultimtl  college  entrance  preparation;  the  increased 
interest  in  the  general  sciences  and  later  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  accompanied  by 
the  reaction  against  the  exclusively  academic  character  of  secondary  instruction,  gave 
impetus  to  the  movement  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  agitation  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  divergence 
of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  whether  thb  subject  should  be  taught  in  special 
schools  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  devoting  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  that 
end,  or  whether  the  subject  should  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  regular 
public  high  school  already  established. 

Though  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  institutionB  has  not  been  fostered 
by  Federal  grants,  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  colleges  were  themselves  developed 
through  Federal  aid  lead  many  to  think  that  secondary  agriculture  should  be  estab- 
lished in  special  schools  as  collegiate  agriculture  had  been  in  a  laige  measure.  In 
secondary  agriculture,  as  in  the  many  other  subjects  now  found  in  the  secondary 
curriculum,  the  early  teaching  began  in  privately  endowed  institutions.  Such  iuBtitu- 
tions  have  always  been  of  great  help  in  furnishing  a  probationary  existence  for  new 
subjects  seeking  admission  to  publicly  supported  institutions.  This  paper  will, 
however,  confine  itself  to  agriculttire  as  found  in  the  publicly  supported  secondary 
schools. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  was  the  pioneer  in  establishing,  under  State  authority  and 
with  state-wide  jurisdiction,  the  first  secondary  school  of  agriculture  supported  by 
public  funds  as  a  regular  public  institution.  The  school  of  agriculture  at  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  eetoblished  Thursday,  October  18,  1888,  and  since  that 
time  has  grown  until  the  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-15  was  875.  This  is  a  strictly 
secondary  school  entirely  distinct  from  the  college  of  Agriculture  maintained  on  the 
same  campus.  The  college  requires  for  entrance  the  completion  of  a  full  four-year 
course  of  an  accredited  high  school,  while  the  school  requires  only  the  completion 
of  the  eighth  grade.  The  college  course  is  in  length  full  four  years  of  nine  months 
each,  while  the  school  coune  is  only  three  yean  of  six  months  each.  The  college 
course  opens  to  students  many  positions  in  teaching  and  research,  as  well  as  scientific 
farming,  while  the  school  aims  to  train  its  students  for  further  practical  work  on  the 
farm.  A  similar  school  was  established  by  the  State  at  Crookston  in  1906-7,  and  another 
at  Morris,  1910-11.  These  schools  have  since  prospered,  having  in  1914-15  an  enroll- 
ment of  179  and  133,  respectively. 
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Other  States  have  from  time  to  time  sought  to  meet  the  need  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion by  establishing  special  schools  serving  more  limited  areas  than  do  the  schools  of 
Minnesota,  for  example:  Alabama  and  Georgia,  congressional  districts;  Wisconsin, 
counties;  Oklahoma,  judicial  districts;  while  some  of  these  special  schools  have 
prospered  and  most  of  them  have  been  of  much  value  to  a  limited  number  of  people, 
their  histories  have  demonstrated  that  they  possess  elements  of  weakness  which  have 
limited  their  development  and,  in  some  instances,  caused  their  decline.  By  the 
time  public  sentiment  was  ready  to  consider  seriously  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  regular  public  schools,  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  system 
of  special  schools  had  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  cause  thoughtful  people  to 
hesitate  in  the  establishment  of  any  great  number  of  them  in  any  one  State. 

When  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  convened  in  its  1909  session 
contemplated  increasing  the  number  of  special  secondary  agricultural  schools  for  the 
State,  better  counsel  prevailed  and  the  now  famous  Putnam  Law  was  passed  appro- 
priating 125,000  annually  for  the  biennium  to  pay  special  State  aid  to  10  regular 
public  high  schools  that  should  be  selected  by  the  State  high  school  board.  These 
schools  were  to  maintain  departments  of  agriculture,  home  economips,  and  manual 
training  and  were  to  be  reimbiirsed  by  the  State  for  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended 
annually  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  departments,  with  the 
maximum  amount  for  which  the  school  could  be  reimbursed  fixed  at  $2,500.  The 
administration  of  this  law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  high  school  board  and 
its  inspectors,  this  board  having  the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
details  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfdled  in  obtaining  this  State  aid. 

This  board  made  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  these  special  departments, 
some  of  which  had  much  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  venture,  e.  g.,  requiring 
that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  a  man  educated  in  a  College  of  Agriculture 
and  should  be  employed  for  the  full  twelve-month  year. 

So  successful  were  these  10  schools  during  the  biennium  that  when  the  legislature 
met  in  1911,  the  number  of  Putnam  schools  that  might  be  established  was  increased 
to  80  and  a  provision  made  (in  the  Benson-Lee  law)  whereby  another  type  of  regular 
public  hi^  school  maintaining  a  department  of  agriculture  and  also  either  a  depart- 
ment of  manual  training  or  of  home  economics,  should  receive  special  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000  annually,  provided  that  amount  were  spent  for  this  purpose. 
The  designation  of  the  particular  schools  to  receive  this  special  aid  was  made  a  duty 
of  the  high  school  board,  a  body  that,  since  its  establishment  by  statute  in  1878,  has 
had  the  administration  of  the  State  aid.  During  this  biennium  the  board  designated 
enough  schools  to  make  the  number  of  Putnam  schools  30  and  the  number  of  Benson- 
Lee  schools  75,  a  total  of  105  pubUc  high  schools  receiving  special  State  aid  for  main- 
taining a  department  of  agriculture  and  also  either  one  or  two  other  vocational  depart- 
ments during  the  year  1912-13. 

The  legislature  in  1913  removed  the  number  limit  on  the  Putnam  schools,  and 
increased  the  amount  of  aid  to  the  Benson-Lee  schools  from  $1,000  to  $1,800.  Under 
these  conditions  40  Putnam  schools  and  96  Benson-Lee  schools  received  aid  during 
19ia-14,  a  total  of  136,  and  39  Putnam  schools  and  108  Benson-Lee  schools,  a  total  of 
147,  during  1914-15. 

The  legislature  of  1915  made  some  marked  changes  in  the  system  of  granting  aid. 
All  differences  between  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  schools  were  repealed  and  special 
State  aid  was  granted  for  each  of  the  subjects,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training  separately,  and  special  aid  was  added  for  commercial  work.  The 
schedule  of  special  aid  is  as  follows:  Agriculture,  $1,000;  home  economics,  $600; 
manual  training,  $600;  commercial  training,  $600.  It  is  provided  that  in  no  instance 
shall  the  aid  be  more  than  the  salary  of  the  special  teacher  employed  for  that  subject. 
Under  these  provisions  the  board  has  designated  as  authorized  to  strive  for  the  special 
aid  during  the  year  1915-16  the  following  numbers  of  schools,  vis,  for  agriculture, 
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176;  for  home  economicfl,  214;  for  maaual  truoixig,  125;  for  commercial  tainiiig,  48; 
the  total  number  of  schooto  being  280. 

In  many  States  the  efforts  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  agricoltaie  has  takm  the 
form  of  compelling  teachers  to  be  examined  in  agricultore  in  order  to  obtain  a  pnUic 
school  teacher's  certificate,  or  of  compeUing  the  public  echoed  by  a  general  reguklkB, 
to  teach  agriculture,  or  by  both  of  these.  Such  provisions  ate  usually  not  executed 
in  good  faith.  If  they  are,  they  usually  result  in  an  academic  and  impractical 
procedure  which  compos  the  public  to  establish  special  schools  of  agncultoie  in 
order  to  have  the  subject  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  Minnesota  has  avoided  this 
error.  No  teacher  has  been  compelled  to  take  an  examination  in  agriculture  in  crdsr 
to  obtain  a  public-school  teacher's  certificate.  No  public  school  has  been  oompdled 
to  include  agriculture  in  its  course  of  instruction. 

Every  public  school  in  Minnesota  that  teaches  agriculture  does  so  in  re^MHifle  to  a 
local  dedflion.  Many  of  them  do  so  without  hope  or  expectation  of  State  aid.  Those 
that  request  aid  and  that  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of  the 
high  school  board  receive  aid. 

This  paper  deals  only  with  the  State  aided  schools.  Wheb  we  know  that  no  public 
school  in  Minnesota  has  ever  been  ordered  or  asked  by  any  State  authority  to  teach 
agriculture  and  no  teacher  has  ever  been  compelled  to  take  an  examination  in  agricul- 
ture to  obtain  a  public  school  certificate,  our  attention  may  well  be  directed  to  the 
conditions  which  have  caused  176  schools  to  establish  in  six  years  special  departments 
of  agriculture  and  to  maintain  them  sufficiently  well  to  receive,  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  statutes  and  the  high  school  board  rules,  the  special  State  aid  for  efficiency  in 
this  work. 

A  few  of  the  conditions  that  have  made  secondary  agriculture  succeed  in  the  regu- 
lar public  schools  in  Minnesota  are  fundamental  and  inherent  in  the  situation.  Min- 
nesota is  emphatically  an  agricultural  State  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  mtswnw  of  the 
people  are  concerned.  Even  its  huge  and  rapidly  increasing  participation  in  commerce 
and  finance  is  dependent  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  great  Northwest,  of  iriiidi  it  is 
the  eastern  gateway.  While  its  iron-ore  interests  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
State  in  value,  they  concern  directly  both  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  rela- 
tively few  people  compared  with  its  agricultuial  interests.  The  people  of  Minneaota 
are,  by  inherent  character,  by  early  training,  and  by  present  interest,  devoted  to 
progressive  public  education.  They  constituted  the  progressive  members  of  these 
older  countries  of  northern  £urox>e  and  older  States  of  northern  United  States  who 
emigrated  from  those  r^ons,  bearing  with  them  the  high  ideals  <^  public-school 
education  held  in  their  native  localities.  It  is  easy  for  such  a  people  to  see  that  the 
public  schools  should  be  supported  in  giving  boys  and  girls  an  education  that  will 
better  adapt  them  to  their  environment.  It  is  to  this  factor  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  remarkable  financial,  as  well  as  social,  support  that  is  given  to  the  movement 
for  agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools.  Many  are  {Nrone  to  Ihink  the  great 
amount  of  State  aid  paid  to  the  sdiools  of  Minnesota  is  due  to  her  large  pomanent 
school  fund.  While  this  fund  is  large— being  at  present  approximately  $25,000,000 
and  increasing  at  approximately  $1,000,000  a  year— the  income  from  this  (and  fram 
a  few  other  sources),  amoimting  to  between  five  and  six  dollais  per  scholar  annually, 
is  distributed  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended 
40  days  or  over  during  the  year.  The  amount  received  is  regardlesB  of  the  kind  of 
school  maintained  by  the  district  <x  of  any  particular  kind  of  work  done  therein. 
Special  State  aid  to  dtstricts  maintaining  a  school  of  a  certain  standard  or  school 
work  of  a  certain  kind  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  year  1914-15  to 
the  amount  of  $1,962,975.  This  money  came  from  the  same  State  funds  from  whidi 
came  the  various  other  appropriations  voted  by  the  legislature.  This  qpedal  Stale 
aid  is  not  permanently  appropriated  but  is  subject  to  the  action  of  each  biennial  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 
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The  desirability  of  having  ike  child  live  in  his  own  home  jduring  the  yean  devoted 
to  liis  aecondary  education  will  always  be  a  poweiful  argument  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing agriculture  in  the  regular  public  high  edioola  rather  than  in  epecial  schoole,  which, 
of  neceadty,  must  be  relatively  few  in  number,  and  consequently  remote  trom  the 
Ixomes  of  a  great  majority  of  the  students.  This  is  true  in  most  of  the  States  of  Uie 
Aoiihem  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Minn^esota,  where  there  are  446  public 
•chools  giving  hig^-school  work.  Since  this  State  has  few  cities,  most  of  these  schools 
aerve  agricultural  communities.  With  tranaportation,  public  and  private,  now  avail- 
ttl>k,  few  secondary-school  students  need  to  sleep  away  from  home  in  order  to  obtain 
«ai  education. 

Agriculture  in  the  regular  public  higji  school  is  the  beneficiary  of  all  those  advan- 
teges  which,  since  the  beginning  of  education  in  America,  have  developed  in  and 
around  the  public  school  because  of  its  having  been  an  institution  subject  to  local 
control.  Save  in  the  most  general  features,  in  which  the  State  educational  officers 
liave  a  certain  amount  of  supervisory  authority,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
later,  the  local  people,  school  board,  and  school  superintendent  h&ve  as  complete 
control  over  the  agricultural  work  in  the  public  school  as  they  have  over  the  more 
conventional  subjects  therein.  If  the  advantages  of  local  control  of  education  are 
laige  and  numerous,  as  the  American  public  is  firmly  convinced  that  they  are,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  in  a  democracy  agriculturally  situated  the  regular 
local  public  secondary  schools  are  destined  to  prevail  ultimately  over  any  type  of 
special  aecondary  school  as  a  means  of  teaching  agriculture  to  the  great  mass  of 
students. 

In  many  of  our  States,  however,  there  may  be  need  for  many  years  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  spedal  schools  well  located  with  a  large  geograi^cal  unit  for  financial 
and  educational  support  that  shall  devote  themselves  to  practical  agricultural  tech- 
nology largely  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  have  reached  the  post-secondary- 
achool  age.  Such  schools  should  distinctly  recognize  their  service  to  be  that  of 
finishing  vocational  schools  and  not  preparatory  or  prevocational  schools. 

Another  reason  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  secondary  agricultural  work  in  the 
regular  school  is  that  the  strong  course  in  agriculture  which  it  offers  does  not  necessitate 
the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  which  students  of  r^^ar  secondary  school  age  (13  to 
17  or  14  to  18)  should  pursue.  The  standard  secondary  school  course  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minnesota  contemplates  that  one-fourth  of  the  student's  time  for  four  years 
be  spent  in  agriculture,  one-fourth  in  English,  and  the  other  half  be  devoted  to  the 
regular  high  school  course  in  civics  and  history,  science,  manual  training,  mathe- 
matics, or  other  higji  school  subjects.  This  course  gives  a  good  preparation  for  intelli- 
gent citisenship,  or,  if  wisely  selected,  will  admit  the  student  to  the  various  colleges 
of  the  university,  including  the  college  of  agriculture  should  he  care  to  attend.  One 
of  the  serious  handicaps  imder  which  many  special  schools  labor  is  that  the  course  is 
too  narrow,  limited,  and  purely  vocational  for  those  who  attend.  This  is  eepecially 
true  in  those  schools  that  rely  upon  a  smaU  geographical  area  for  the  students  and  for 
that  reason  obtain  them  when  they  are  too  young. 

To  the  student  who  is  of  r^^lar  secondary  school  age  ihe  advantage  of  pursuing 
other  than  agricultural  studies  is  augmented  by  the  advantage  of  attending  school 
with  other  than  agricultural  students.  This  democratic  feature  of  the  regular  public 
secondary  school  has  added  to  the  growth  and  popularity  of  the  school  as  an  institu- 
tion for  secondary  agricultural  education. 

Another  condition  found  elsewhere,  but  especially  marked  in  Minnesota,  is  the 
administmtive  capacity  of  the  superintendents  of  the  city  and  town  schools.  Familiar 
with  the  administration  of  State  aid,  long  established  in  Minnesota  for  other  school 
interests,  these  men  have  developed  into  more  than  simply  supervisors  of  the  pedagogy 
of  the  schools  and  have  become  business  managers  of  the  educational  plant  as  well. 
This  has  brought  them  more  fully  into  contact  with  those  business  men  and  citisens 
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in  the  community  who  were  most  interested  in  agriculture  when  it  was  introduced. 
So  when  the  demand  came  to  have  agriculture  taught,  and  practically  taught,  in  the 
regular  public  high  schools,  it  was  not  necessary  to  b^gin  de  novo  the  transfonnation 
of  a  purely  academic  superintendent  into  a  practical  businesB  man.  That  process 
was  well  under  way.  It  only  remained  to  direct,  amplify,  clarify,  and  apply  the 
practical  ideals  he  already  possessed. 

Among  other  conditions  local  to  Minnesota  that  have  contributed  to  the  success  ci 
public  secondary  school  agriculture  are  administration  by  the  State  hig^  school  board 
and  their  inspectors  and  the  State  d^iartment  of  education,  and  the  many  results  ci 
their  wise  rules  and  regulations  supplementing  the  statutes.  They  require  that  a 
man,  to  be  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  school  receiving  State  aid  therefor,  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  standard  agricultural  coUege  having  pursued  a  well-balanced  course  and 
shall  have  had  15  semester  hours  of  professional  preparation  in  teaching  of  which 
3  shall  be  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  and  3  practice  teaching  of  agriculture 
under  supervision.  The  board  must  employ  him  lor  the  full  year  of  12  months, 
his  year  to  begin  August  1.  He  is  to  have  at  least  one-fourth  of  each  school  day  free 
from  school  duties  to  devote  to  community  (extension)  work.  Besides  this  he  may 
use  his  nights  and  Saturdays  and,  of  course,  his  three  summer  months  lor  community 
service.  He  can  not  teach  any  other  subject  than  agriculture  in  the  schools  without 
loss  to  the  school  of  such  a  fractional  part  of  their  State  aid  as  the  time  so  devoted  is 
a  part  of  his  total  time. 

Adequate  room  for  laboratory  and  class  work  with  adequate  equipment  are  required. 
The  Putnam  schools  were  required  to  have  at  least  5  acres  for  the  use  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  and  all  schools  are  urged  to  have  some  land.  The  district  is  expected 
to  furnish  transportation  for  the  teacher  when  he  is  doing  his  extension  work,  and  this 
expenditure  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  expenditure  for  which  the  school  may  be 
reimbursed  within  the  limit  of  the  maTimnm  amount  of  aid  granted. 

The  rules  require  that  each  school  must  offer  as  many  full  yean  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  as  the  school  has  been  receiving  aid  for  this  work  until  three  years  of 
agriculture  is  offered  though  the  school  may  go  on  to  four  full  yeun,  as  many  of  them 
do.  The  rules  require  that  one  full  year  shall  be  devoted  to  agronomy,  one  full  3rear 
to  animal  husbandry,  and  that  soils,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics,  and  farm  manage- 
ment shall  be  provided  for.  The  resulting  four-year  course  is  usually  as  follows: 
First  year,  agronomy;  second  year,  aninaal  husbandry;  third  year,  soils  and  horti- 
culture; fourth  year,  farm  mechanics  and  farm  management. 

(Seventh-grade  or  eighth-grade  agriculture  or  both  are  to  be  given  at  least  80  minutes 
per  week.  If  the  high  school  maintains  a  normal  training  class,  this  class  is  expected 
to  take  some  work  in  agriculture.  Besides  their  regulAr  courses  each  school  is  required 
(unless  excused  for  cause  by  the  inspck^tor)  to  maintain  a  three  months'  short  course 
in  the  winter  for  those  not  in  the  reguUr  school. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  1914  reports  of  the  high-school  and  graded- 
school  inspectors  will  be  of  interest: 

Enrollment  in  short  courtes. 
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The  statutes  provide  for  the  association  of  rural  districts  with  a  central  school 
offering  agriculture  and  the  rules  encourage  this  association.  Rural  districts  are 
allowed  to  associate  and  yet  to  continue  their  own  existence.  Associated  schools 
usually  send  the  older  children  to  the  central  school  and  keep  the  younger  ones  in 
the  rural  school,  though  some  transport  all  of  them.  The  rural  associated  school 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  central  school 
and  of  instruction  from  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual 
training  employed  by  the  central  school.  Each  central  school  is  given  $200  State 
aid  annually  for  each  rural  school  associated  with  it  and  each  rural  school  receives 
$50  annually  for  associating.  This  novel  compromise  between  consolidation  and 
complete  isolation  has  proved,  in  most  instances,  very  advantageous. 

The  use  of  land  in  connection  with  secondary  agriculture,  when  wisely  managed, 
has  proved  successful.  In  the  beginning  many  failures  resulted  from  wrong  con- 
ceptions of  the  purpose  of  this  land  and  of  the  results  to  be  obtained.  No  5  or  10 
acre  plot  can  be  made  a  farm  where  a  farm,  in  practical  usage,  usually  means  from  80 
acres  to  many  hundreds  of  acres.  To  try  to  make  a  model  farm  or  to  make  this  land 
laboratory  produce  profits  like  a  form,  was  a  perversion  of  its  legitimate  purpose.  And 
as  a  model  farm  it  necessarily  failed.  As  a  source  of  financial  profit,  one  half  of  the  plots 
failed,  as  they  should  have  done,  and  the  other  half  succeeded  financially,  which  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  having  partially  failed  educationally.  Where  the 
land  has  been  considered  an  out-of-doors  laboratory  for  the  students  and  incidentally 
for  the  nonstudents  of  the  community,  the  purpose  being  to  yield  an  educational 
profit,  and  where  the  instructor  has  had  clear  ideas  of  what  can  be  done  successfully 
thereon,  it  has  succeeded.  The  niunber  of  schools  voluntarily  maintaining  plots 
is  as  great  as  the  number  required  by  law  to  do  so,  and  more  schools  are  providing 
them  each  year. 

A  few  facts  about  these  plots  may  be  of  interest.  Information  obtained  in  the 
spring  of  1915  is  as  follows:  Of  the  52  giving  information  on  size,  18  have  less  than 
5  acres;  22  have  from  5  to  10  acres;  and  12  have  from  10  to  40  acres.  On  69  of  them 
demonstrations  were  made  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  47;  rotation,  13;  potatoes,  9;  clover,  7; 
garden,  5;  weed  eradication,  5;  orchards,  3;  other  forage  crops,  2;  fence  posts,  1.  Pure- 
seed  production  was  carried  on  as  follows:  Corn,  25;  wheat,  10;  oats,  8;  barley,  7; 
potatoes,  5;  rye,  1.  Production  of  laboratory  material  was  a  part  of  the  work  on  44 
plots,  variety  tests  on  37,  fertilizer  tests  on  22,  and  school  gardens  on  22. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  extension  work  vary  greatly  with  different  men  and  differ- 
ent surroundings.  Making  addresses  at  farmers'  meetings  of  various  kinds;  organizing 
farmers'  clubs;  conducting  agricultural  work  in  rural  schools;  supervising  home  proj- 
ects of  students;  directing  demonstration  work  on  farms;  conducting  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  contests;  preparing  and  installing  exhibits;  judging  at  fairs,  shows  and  con- 
tests; directing  interchange  and  purchase  of  seed  grains,  breeding  stock,  etc.;  organiz- 
ing cow-testing  associations,  breeding  associations,  and  similar  producing  organizations 
as  well  as  cooperative  marketing  organizations;  rendering  personal  assistance  and  giv- 
ing counsel  to  individiial  farmers  upon  such  things  as  erecting  silos,  spraying,  drainage, 
stock  buying  are  some  of  the  forms  the  teacher's  activity  takes.  For  means  of  trans- 
portation for  this  work  he  may  use  an  auto,  motorcycle,  or  horse  owned  by  himself 
or  by  the  district  or  rented  from  a  livery.  The  district  meets  the  expense  by  paying 
the  livery  bills  as  they  occur,  paying  the  maintenance  if  owned  by  the  district  or  the 
teacher,  or  paying  mileage  or  a  fiat  sum  if  owned  by  the  teacher.  In  a  few  instances 
the  man's  salary  is  made  larger  with  the  understanding  that  it  includes  transportation. 
The  annual  salaries  of  the  men  range  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  only  a  few  of  which  include 
transportation. 

While  the  wise  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of  the  high-school  board 
have  brought  direct  results  of  great  value,  perhaps  their  greatest  result  has  been  the 
indirect  one  of  attracting  and  retaining  highly  efficient  men  as  teachers  of  agriculture. 
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**Ab  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. "  The  Minnesota  State  aid,  State  inspection,  and 
State  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  conditions  which  these  have  developed,  make  an 
appeal  to  a  sturdy,  practical,  efficient  class  of  men  that  mere  academic  service,  wholly 
inside  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom,  would  not  be  able  to  attract. 

High  salaries,  12  months'  service,  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the  adult  farmers, 
the  vital  contact  of  school  work  with  real  rural  life,  freedom  from  teaching  otlier 
than  agricultural  subjects,  an  opportunity  to  be  a  man  among  men,  to  he  not  only 
in  the  community,  but  to  be  of  it,  the  outlook  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  increaaing 
usefulness,  the  preparation  it  gives  for  other  doors  of  opportunity  which  stand  invit- 
ingly open,  such  as  county  agency,  college  teaching,  fanning  for  oneself,  farm 
managing,  Government  service,  and  the  various  activities  in  agricultural  merchan- 
dising— these,  together  with  the  high  standards  of  attainment  required  for  entrance 
to  the  service,  have  brought  to  the  work  a  body  of  men  whose  sound  sense,  practical 
point  of  view,  broad  preparation,  confidence  in  their  work  and  enthusiasm  insured 
a  lazge  measure  of  success  for  agriculture  in  the  regular  public  secondary  schools  of 
Minnesota. 

Without  such  men  such  success  could  not  have  come.    Without  such  l^:ialative 
and  administrative  conditions  such  men  could  not  have  been  obtained.    To  insure  a 
supply  of  such  men  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  established  in  its  college  of 
agriculture  a  division  of  agricultural  education,  which  maintains,  in  addition  to  the 
eight  specialized  courses  maintained  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  college,  a  four- 
year  course  for  special  preparation  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture.    All  the  four-year 
courses  require  the  completion  of  144  semester  hours  of  work.    The  course  in  agri- 
cultural education  includes  the  fundamental  and  essential  subjects  found  in  the 
other  courses  to  the  extent  of  129  semester  hours  and  15  hours  of  special  profeedonal 
preparation  for  teaching.    These  include  principles  of  education,  3  hours;  methods 
of  teaching  with  special  reference  to  agriculture,  3  hours;  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  agricultural  work  in  a  Minnesota  high  school,  3  hours;  practice  teaching 
under  expert  critic  teachers,  3  hours;  and  3  hours  selected  from  industrial  education, 
3  hours;  general  psychology,  3  hours;  and  history  of  education,  3  hours.    Specific 
instruction  is  given  regarding  courses  of  study,  programs,  textbooks,  methods  in 
the  class  room,  the  laboratory,  the  school  plot,  extension  work,  conduct  of  short 
courses,  equipment,  and  other  practical  subjects  fitted  to  prepare  the  man  to  enter 
upon  his  task  familiar  with  the  soundest  principles,  processes,  and  practices  of  that 
particular  type  of  work. 

States  or  communities  that  hope  to  give  an  agricultural  education  to  their  secondary 
students  by  having  a  little  academic  agriculture  taught  from  a  general  text  by  an 
academically  prepared  teacher  may  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  are 
moving  very  slowly  and  are  still  very,  very  far  from  even  a  sight  of  the  promised  land. 
Only  with  a  teacher  proprely  prepared  in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and 
with  sound  professionsd  training,  working  under  proper  conditions,  can  such  an  edu- 
cation be  given.  Minnesota  has  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  preparing  such  men 
through  her  college  of  agriculture  and  of  creating  such  conditions  in  her  public 
secondary  schools,  and  she  is  daily  increasing  her  confidence  in  the  thesis  that  on 
such  a  basis  secondary  agricultural  education  for  the  masses  will  succeed. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

By  H.L.RUSSELL, 
Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

The  very  rapid  development  of  agricultural  edacation  in  recent  years  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  number  of  different  methods  of  approkdi.  lH  education  as  in  any  other 
field  of  human  inquiry,  experiments  must  of  necessity  be  tried,  and  consequently, 
it  is  to  be  expected  thtit  of  the  different  devices  which  are  suggested  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  specific  results  some  will  fail,  While  Others  succeed.  It  is  unnecessary 
b^i^  to  consume  any  time  to  discuss  the  need  and  vahie  of  agriculture  in  educational 
work. 

The  two  primary  methods  by  ^hich  effcnts  have  been  made  to  put  agricultural 
education  on  a  substantial  basis  in  secondary  schools  have  been  through  the  develop- 
ment of  segregi^ted  or  special  schools  of  agriculture,  and  the  introduction  el  agricul- 
tural Instruction  into  the  curriculum  of  the  alaready  oiganized  ptiblic  schools. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  confine  the  discussion  mainly  to  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  first  mode  of  approach.  Historically,  efforts  toward 
secondary  agricultural  instruction  were  developed  more  particuhiriy  in  connection 
with  the  special  school  than  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the  subject  of  agriculture  to  the 
public  school  curriculum  of  eJtisting  institutions.  In  the  last  15  years  the  !q>ecial 
echool  has  been  ti'ied  out  imder  widely  different  conditidns  in  both  the  Nerth  and  the 
South.  Considerable  difference  has  developed  in  the  size  of  the  unit  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  f6undation  on  which  such  schools  ediould  be  established.  In 
such  States  as  Geoigia  and  Alabama,  the  unit  hto  been  on  the  basis  of  a  congresrional 
district,  embracing  a  considerable  number  of  counties;  in  Oklahoma,  a  judicial  dis- 
trict. In  Arkansas  and  Minnesota,  the  location  has  been  madd  on  a  less  definite 
political  subdivision,  but  nevertheless  each  school  has  draWn  students  from  a  number 
of  counties,  while  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
these  schools  of  practical  agriculture  upon  the  basis  of  county  boundaries.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  county  was  a  large  enough  unit  to  furnish  adequate  attendance, 
and  that  it  was  more  feasible  for  this  Int^^ral  political  subdivision  t6  levy  the  necessary 
tax  to  found  the  school  and  maintain  the  same. 

The  work  in  Wisconshi  was  based  primarily  upon  the  recommendaticm  of  Dr.  L.  D. 
H^arvey,  then  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Whose  recommendations  made  to 
the  legiedature  of  1901  l-esuited  in  the  establishment  of  the  special  school  for  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  economy.  These  schools  were  founded  primarily  as  trade  schools 
in  agriculture  and  home  making,  with  the  idea  that  opportunity  would  be  offered 
t6  take  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  fSEu*m  and  give  them  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
cnlture  and  home  econoniics,  together  with  certain  fundamental  branches,  such  as 
English  and  arithmetic.    In  attempting  to  practScalize  tidil  instruction,  it  was  cff 
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coune  necessary  to  have  land  adjacent  to  the  school  on  which  the  demonstrative  trial 
work  could  be  carried  out.  The  problem  of  caring  for  flocks  and  herds  was  still  more 
difficult,  but  In  some  of  the  stronger  schools  a  good  nucleus  of  live  stock  was  also 
secured.  Considerable  enthusiasm  was  at  first  manifested  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  these  schools.  The  buildings  and  equipments  were  furnished  by 
the  counties,  while  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  was  shared  by  both  county 
and  State.  This  made  them  essentially  State^nipported  schools,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  burden  of  the  institution,  as  that  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  fell  upon  the  county.  The  course  of  study  connected  with  these  schools 
consists  of  two  years  of  eight  months  each.  Taking  the  students  from  the  common  or 
grade  schools  and  giving  them  instruction  only  for  a  period  of  two  years  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  graduates  of  these  schools  to  proceed  further  with  reference  to  their 
education,  unless  they  returned  to  the  r^:ular  public-school  system  and  finished  the 
course  of  study  in  the  free  high  schools.  This  fact  made  tjieee  schools  more  or  less  o£ 
an  educational  cul-de-sac  and  made  it  difficult,  even  impossible,  for  the  student  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  preparing  himself  for  still  further  educational  work.  T**^ 
was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  schools.  They  were  primarily  designed,  aa  indi- 
cated above,  to  be  trade  schools  in  agriculture  and  their  function  was  assumed  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  girls  to  carry  on  more  intelligently  farm  and  h<»ne  operations. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  over  a  decade,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
to  study  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  during  this  time  to  see  whether  they  are 
sufllcient  to  warrant  their  encouragement. 

There  are  now  eight  of  these  schools  that  have  been  organized  in  different  counties 
in  Wisconsin  and  three  in  Michigan.  Starting  with  Dunn  County  in  1902,  growth  in 
numbers  has  been  somewhat  slow,  although  since  1912  three  of  the  total  number  have 
been  installed. 

So  far  as  matter  of  attendance  has  gone,  these  schools  have  not  shown  an  especially 
marked  growth.  Naturally  the  number  in  attendance  fluctuates  materially  in  the 
different  schools,  but  the  attendance  for  the  last  year  or  so  has  not  been  in  most  cases 
what  it  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  school.  As  between  attendance  of  boya  and 
girls  no  general  principle  obtains.  The  enrollment  of  boys  has  been  somewhat  laiger 
than  girls,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  a  much  greater  degtee  of  regularity  in 
attendance  among  the  girls  tlum  the  boys. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  peak  load  with  reference  to  boys  occuis 
during  the  winter  months  from  December  to  March,  and  that  the  number  in  attend* 
ance  during  the  other  months  of  the  academic  period  frequently  is  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  number  present  during  the  winter  months.  This  diows  without  ques- 
tion that  80  far  as  the  young  men  are  concerned,  a  system  of  instruction  which  could 
be  given  in  the  winter  months  after  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  is  completed  in  the 
fall  is  better  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  than  that  given  during  the  full 
period. 

It  is  necessary  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  study  the  total  cost  of  these  schools. 
Although  the  average  attendance  has  not  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  the  total 
cost  of  operation  has  in  practically  all  cases  materially  increased,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  State  support.  At  the  present  time  the  State  pays  all  of  the  support  of  these  schools 
up  to  $6,000  or  $7,000  per  year,  such  aid  being  based  on  the  school  enrollment. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools  has  been  surprisingly  high.  The  total  yearly 
cost  has  ranged  in  the  smaller  schools  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  to  a  cost  of 
fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  laiger  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee 
County,  to  a  very  much  larger  expenditure.  If  the  per  capita  cost  is  assumed  to  be 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  divided  by  the  daily  total  enrollment,  it  is  found  that 
the  annual  cost  per  pupil  traverses  a  very  wide  range,  but  is  several  hundred  dollan 
per  mdmdual.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  amount  exceeds  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  per  pupU,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  is  so  much  greater  than  that  which  occurs 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  secondary  school  system  that  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  large  expenditures  are  justifiable.  In  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  at  the  present  time  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  exceeds  that  which 
obtains  in  most  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Unless  the  number  of  students  can  be  materially  increased  over  and  above  that 
which  now  exists,  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  in  any 
material  d^^ree.  It  should  be  understood  however  that  these  schools  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  community  work  in  their  respective  sections  of  a  general  agricultural 
extension  character,  which  is  not  wholly  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  instruction,  but 
as  this  expenditure  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  secure  State  aid,  it  is  therefore  fair 
that  it  shoidd  be  included  in  the  determination  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction. 

During  the  interim  since  the  foundation  of  these  schools,  there  has  been  a  marked 
development  in  the  direction  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  regular  public  school 
system  of  the  State  where  the  subject  is  placed  upon  a  par  with  other  vocational 
studies,  as  well  as  those  usually  embraced  in  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
high  school.  In  a  number  of  States  this  movement  has  been  facilitated  by  legal 
enactment  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  made  compulsory,  but  even  in 
those  States  where  no  compulsory,  requirement  has  obtained,  a  very  rapid  voluntary 
advance  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  has  occurred.  In  such  instances,  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  not  infrequenUy  is  hired  on  a  12  months'  basis  instead  d  the 
customary  9  months'  school 'year.  This  enables  the  instructor  to  work  with  his 
students  on  home  project  work  during  the  summer  vacation,  thereby  securing  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  come  from  the  closer  correlation  of 
the  school  work  with  the  practical  Ufe  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 

Thus  far  this  movement  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  high  school  has  not  been 
in  operation  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  in  Wisconsin  to  enable  definite  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  as  to  whether  or  not  the  character  of  the  work  performed  in  these  courses 
in  the  high  schools  is  as  thorough  as  is  possible  in  the  segregated  school^  where  more 
emphasis  and  time  can  be  given  to  this  subject.  However,  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  of  the  agricultural  instructor  to  cover  the  whol<e  year  bids  fair  to  lay 
a  foimdation  which  ought  to  result  in  as  thorough  work  being  done  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

Within  the  past  two  years  another  experiment  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  special  county  schools.  Realizing  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with 
the  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  school  system,  as  many  of  the  students  desire  to 
go  further  educationaUy  than  the  vocational  trade  school  carries  them,  several  of  the 
county  schools  have  tried  the  experiment  of  extending  their  course  of  study  from  two 
to  four  years  and  introducing  general  studies.  This  makes  them  quite  highly  special- 
ized agricultural  high  schools,  and  upon  inspection  by  the  university  their  graduates 
are  admitted  to  the  university  without  examination  the  same  as  from  the  approved 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  modification  in  their  course  of  study  naturally  removes 
the  main  objection  which  has  heretofore  been  urged  against  them,  viz,  that  they  were 
a  side  branch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  which  led  nowhere.  Oiganizing 
them  on  a  4-year  basis  puts  them  in  the  category  of  the  high  school  system  and  gives 
them  all  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  main  educational  system  of  the  State. 

However,  such  action  plainly  indicates  that  they  have  failed  in  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  founded,  viz.,  agricultural  trade  schools  which  would  take 
the  boy  from  the  farm  and  train  him  to  go  back  directly  to  the  farm  without  any  fur- 
ther educational  effort.  This  new  system  has  only  been  tried  out  for  two  years  and 
consequently  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  whether  it  is  a  meritorious  step 
or  not. 

The  attendance  this  year  in  those  schools  where  the  experiment  was  tried  is  larger 
than  before  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  experiment  will  prove  successful. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  this  makes  for  an  anomalous 
condition,  in  that  it  establishes  sometimes  in  the  same  town  two  high  schools,  one 
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supported  at  local  expense  while  the  agricaltmal  school  is  hugely  sapported  at  Stat# 
exx>en8e.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  State  sabsidized  sdhool  should  be 
permitted  to  compete  in  tbe  same  locality  with  the  regofaur  public  school  system. 

OOUNTr  flHOBT  OOVBeiS  Ul  ▲«ac«ii«u&B. 

In  the  development  of  secondary  agricultural  instruction  the  ubiversity  has  slao 
assisted  to  a  very  material  degree.  For  many  years  there  has  been  maintained  at 
the  university  what  is  known  as  a  short  course  in  agriculture,  which  consists  of  a  course 
of  study  during  two  winters  for  a  pmod  of  14  weeks  each.  This  coiurse  was  started 
in  1885  and  at  that  time  was  the  first  effort  which  had  then  been  made  to  develop  a 
purely  practical  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in  a  college  or  university  on  a 
submatriculate  basis.  The  r^ular  academic  comrses  of  instruction  which  were  then 
given  in  the  imiversity  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  any  large  number  of  students, 
and  an  effort  was  made. in  this  short  winter  course  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
farm  boy  for  a  period  when  he  could  best  be  spared  from  practical  farm  work.  Starting 
in  a  very  modest  way,  this  course  has  grown  gradually  untU  at  the  present  time  there 
are  at  the  university  each  winter  between  five  and  six  hundred  students  who  are 
taking  practical  work  in  agricultural  lines.  The  success  of  this  work  has  been  very 
marked.  Of  the  4,000  students  who  have  attended  these  courses  of  instruction,  90 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  different  phases  of  agriculture  and  over  80  per  cent  are  on 
Wisconsin  farms. 

Three  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  this  type  of  instruction 
through  the  development  of  what  are  known  as  county  short  courses  in  agriculture. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State  the 
university  has  established  county  agricultural  representatives  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  their  respective  counties.  These  men  are  engaged  primarily  for  extenmon 
work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  but  during 
the  winter  months  when  crop-growing  operations  are  at  a  standstill  and  the  extension 
activities  are  concentrated  mainly  upon  live-stock  problems,  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  hold,  in  conjunction  witii  the  county  schools  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers,  courses  of  study  for  young  people  along  agricultural  lines.  Not  only  do 
these  respective  agricultural  respresentatives  give  the  instruction  in  agriculture  to 
the  county  training-school  students,  thereby  directiy  influencing  the  character  of 
the  instruction  which  will  later  be  given  in  the  rural  schools  of  that  county,  but 
simultaneously  with  this  work  they  hold  a  county  short  course  in  agriculture  for  boys 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  This  is  designed  to  bring  in  young  men  in  the 
county  who  have  either  finished  or  left  the  rural  school  and  have  decided  to  go  no 
further  with  their  education  because  of  one  reason  or  another.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  vocational  course  along  practical  lines,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  boys 
have  been  induced  to  resume  their  school  work  and  become  interested  again  in 
educational  matters.  This  instruction  is  given  with  practically  no  additional  cost 
either  to  the  county  or  the  community,  as  it  is  regarded  as  germane  to  his  extension 
work.  Credit  for  the  work  so  taken  is  given  in  the  short  course  at  the  uxuversity  and 
the  boy  who  has  completed  the  two  winters'  work  in  the  county  short  course  is  able 
to  finish  the  short  course  at  the  imiveristy  in  one  instead  of  two  winters. 

This  movement  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  indicate  whether  it 
will  permanentiy  affect  the  agricultural  educational  situation  in  the  county.  It  is 
practically  a  continuation  school  in  agriculture,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  brief  winter  courses  in  agriculture  have  also  been 
introduced  into  the  hi^-echool  work.  This  has  been  done  to  meet  the  condition 
which  obtains — that  a  considerable  fraction  of  boys,  to  whom  such  work  as  this  would 
appeal,  are  unable  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year.  They  would, 
however,  be  willing  and  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  a  course  of  practical  work  which 
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could  be  given  during  the  winter  months  when  farm  operations  are  at  a  minimum. 
At  the  present  time  this  educational  experiment  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a 
couple  of  yeazB  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  successful  this  effort  will  prove, 
but  from  the  experience  gained  in  Wisconsin  in  developing  secondary  agricultural 
instruction  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  agriculture  will  become  more  firmly 
established  in  the  r^ular  school  system  of  the  State.  The  quality  of  teaching  is 
steadily  improving  and  with  the  development  of  the  twelve  months'  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  the  work  of  the  students  on  their  home  farms,  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
work  is  much  more  appreciated.  This  movement  has  done  more  to  tie  the  school 
work  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life  than  any  other  feature.  It  has  dignified  and 
ennobled  labor  and  makes  the  scholar  feel  that  education  is  after  all  a  preparation  for 
life  which  he  can  not  afford  to  neglect. 

If  in  this  connection  provision  can  also  be  made  for  brief  winter  courses  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  school  the  entire  year,  it  appears  that  the  local  school  can 
serve  its  commimity  in  this  respect  in  a  most  advantageous  way. 


THE  AMEBICAN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

By  F.  B.  MUMFORD, 
Depn,  CoUege  of  A§riculture,  Univemty  of  Missouri. 

The  Federal  legislation  establishing  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  was 
the  result  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  that  existing  educational  institu- 
tions were  not  offering  a  kind  of  education  which  prepared  men  adequately  for  the 
vocation  of  agriculture.  It  was  recognised  that  agriculture  was  not  only  the  greatest 
natural  resource  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  importance,  but  that  it  was  the  sole 
occupation  of  65  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  was  fully  recognized 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  represented  the  conservative  element  in  our  democracy 
and  special  training  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  farmer's  efilciency  must  also  result 
in  raising  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  rural  people  and  thus  indirectly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  class  as  citizens. 

The  older  colleges  of  agriculture  have  now  been  in  active  operation  for  a  half  century. 
Their  progress  in  material  equipment,  enrollment  of  students,  and  general  popularity 
has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  These  institutions  have  not  only  taught  the  sci- 
ences underlying  the  practice  of  agriculture,  but  they  have  virtually  created  a  new 
applied  science — ^tfae  science  of  agriculture. 

In  the  beginning  these  institutions  were  chiefly  scientific  school  teaching  sciences 
in  the  conventional  way  often  with  little  reference  to  their  application.  In  institu- 
tions where  it  was  earnestly  desired  to  emphasize  the  applications  it  was  soon  realized 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  body  of  knowledge  available  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such 
practical  educational  purposes.  Out  of  thb  need  came  the  demand  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  Congress,  tkx)ugh  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  endowed  these 
institutions  w:ith  Federal  funds  for  original  research  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agri- 
culture. This  sjtage  in  the  development  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture  was  the 
beginning  of  rapid  development  and  improvement  in  enrollment  of  students,  increase 
in  equipment,  and  influence  on  the  industry  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  it  must  be  said  * 
that  it  was  the  efficient  work  of  the  exx)eriment  stations  that  demonstrated  to  all  classes 
the  intrinsic  and  fundamental  value. of  the  agricultural  colleges  not  only  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  but  to  the  Nation.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  valuable  discoveries 
of  the  experiment  stations  came  th^  demand  to  demonstrate  their  practical  value  to 
farmers  now  o|i  the  land.  Out  of  this  demand  came  the  present  great  movement  for 
agricultural  extension,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  by  Congress, 
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whicli  provides  definitely  and  generously  for  nonresident  instruction  in  agrlcultuie  and 
home  economics.  The  present  organization  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture  then 
represents  these  three  coordinate  functions,  resident  college  teaching,  investigation 
and  nonresident  teaching  or  extension. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  each  of  these  functions  or 
their  important  intimate  and  necessary  interrelations.  It  is  my  purpose  therefore  to 
discuss  in  a  brief  way  some  phases  of  the  work  of  the  American  college  of  agriculture 
pertaining  to  the  proper  function  and  purpose  of  the  college  course. 

What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture?  Should 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  college  be  to  train  men  to  achieve  success  in  agriculture  as  a 
vocation,  or  should  the  college  of  agriculture  so  organize  its  work  as  to  provide  chiefly 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  investigators  and  experts  of  various  kinds? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  leading  colleges  have  accomplished 
both  purposes.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  in  some  LDstitutions  the 
emphasis  has  been  more  largely  placed  on  the  training  of  men  for  professional  work  in 
other  colleges,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  i)06itions 
requiring  a  technical  knowledge  such  as  can  be  given  in  a  well-equipped  institution. 
The  latter  class  of  institutions  have  in  some  instances  maintained  that  under  existing 
conditions  the  prospective  farmer  was  not  justified  in  spending  four  years  of  study 
beyond  the  high  school  in  preparing  himself  for  the  stem  realities  of  the  fanny's  life. 
This  point  of  view  has  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  educational  policies  of  some 
institutions  and  has  resulted  in  giving  a  definite  direction  to  the  selection  of  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  agriculture.  In  organizing  the  instructional  work  of  the  coUegea 
of  agriculttu^  who  have  held  to  this  opinion  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  stu- 
dents who  have  enrolled,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for  agriculture  as  a 
vocation  and  those  who  are  preparing  for  professional  work  as  teachers,  investigatoiB, 
or  technical  experts  in  various  lines  related  to  agriculture.  Special  coiurses  have  been 
offered  for  training  farmers  which  have  been  lower  in  grade  than  the  college  course  and 
require  less  time  for  completion  The  four-year  college  course  has  been  to  a  greats 
or  less  extent  outlined  with  the  definite  purpose  of  training  men  for  technical  work. 

Another  much  larger  group  of  institutions  has  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  Senator 
Morrill  was  right  in  his  insistence  upon  the  principles  that  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  should  be  administered  with  the  definite  and  distinct  purpose  of 
providing  an  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Morrill  bill  to  prevent  the  organization  of  a  technical 
college  of  agriculture,  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  training  of  professional  agriculturists. 
These  institutions  have  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  historical  events  whidi  led  to  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions,  the  great  need  of  the  agricultural  population  for 
a  training  to  increase  their  efficiency,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  soil,  our  greatest  national  resource,  by  thoroug^y  training  the  owners 
and  cidtivators  of  our  lands.  Institutions  of  this  class  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  neglect  the  training  of  teachers  and  investigators,  but  have  generally  held  that  the 
undergraduate  course  should  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  course  of  instruction  for  land 
owners  and  operators. 

In  the  light  of  these  diverse  views  regarding  the  real  function  of  the  American 
colleges  of  agriculture,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  administrative  Mcean  who 
determine  the  educational  policies  of  such  institutions?  What  should  be  the  ciiief  or 
primary  purpose  of  the  four-year  undergraduate  course  in  agriculture? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  we  can  not  safely  disregard  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  a  half  century  of  experience  in  the  development  and  progress  of  agricultural 
colleges.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural collies  have  been  appointed  to  positions  as  teachers,  investigators,  and  as  tech- 
nical experts  in  related  lines.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  agricultiaal  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  agricultural  extension 
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agencies  has  created  an  unusual  demand  for  workers  in  agricultural  science.  This 
condition,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  to  a  certain  extent  abnormal. 
Agricultm^  institutions  can  not  expand  indefinitely.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  institutions  will  have  a  settled  income  and  will  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  when  further  rapid  expansion  will  be  unlikely.  In  the  meantime  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  industrial  classes  for  technical  training  has  not  lessened. 
The  problems  of  the  twentieth  century  fanner  are  far  more  difficult  than  were  the 
problems  of  the  farmers  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill.  If  the  funda- 
mental need  which  colleges  of  agriculture  were  founded  to  meet  was  the  technical 
training  of  the  industrial  classes  that  need  is  far  greater  in  1915  than  it  was  in  1862. 

After  all,  the  real  function  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  agriculture  is  and  should 
be  to  train  men  efficiently  for  agriculture  as  a  vocation.  The  function  of  a  school  of 
engineering  is  primarily  to  train  great  engineers  not  teachers  of  engineering.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  a  law  school  or  a  medical  school  is  to  train  great  lawyers  and 
physicians  not  teachers  of  law  and  medicine.  Likewise,  the  undeigraduate  course 
in  agricultiure  should  train  men  to  achieve  in  the  vocation  of  agriculture. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  such  a  course  of  study  is  not  the  best  foundation  for 
teachers  and  investigators.  But  we  have  reached  a  time  when  efficient  teachers  and 
investigators  can  no  longer  be  adequately  trained  by  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 
Admittedly,  every  teacher  and  investigator  of  the  present  day  should  have  an  educa- 
tional equipment  equivalent  to  the  doctor's  degree  and  certainly  not  less  than  the 
master's  degree.  The  training  of  teachers,  investigators,  and  technical  experts  must 
be  accomplished  by  graduate  departments.  Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
intellectual  preparedness  by  administrative  officers  and  far  more  encouragement 
given  to  original  research  among  advanced  students  in  the  graduate  departments  of 
colleges  of  agriculture.  It  is  possible  to  bring  about  practical  cooperation  between 
the  experiment  station  and  the  graduate  department  of  the  agricultural  coll^;e,  which 
will  result  in  mutual  advantage  to  the  station  to  the  graduate  department  and  the 
student. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  perfected  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  has  given 
satisfactory  results.  The  experiment  station  offers  scholarships  paying  $200  and 
fellowships  paying  $400  a  year  each  to  graduate  students  who  have  shown  unusual 
capacity  for  origLual  research.  These  students  are  required  to  select  their  major 
work  in  connection  with  some  definite  experiment  station  project  which  can  be  com* 
pleted  in  one  school  year.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  thesis  which,  together  with  a  final  examination,  constitute  the  requirements  for  a 
master's  degree.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  stimulating  graduate  study,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  advanced  study  for  training  teachers  and  investigators,  and  the 
gradual  improvement  of  facilities  for  giving  ^tuluate  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
thifl  institution. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  undergraduate  course  should 
be  definitely  shaped  for  the  needs  of  the  man  who  is  to  live  on  the  land;  that  the 
teachers  and  investigators  in  agriculture  should  receive  their  specialized  training  ia 
the  graduate  department,  and  for  this  purpose  the  graduate  instruction  should  be 
adapted  primarily  to  their  needs. 
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AGUCULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT, 

Dean,  College  of  AgriadtvTe,  University  oflllinoi*. 

In  a  paper  upon  industrial  education  read  before  another  section  of  this  congzess 
the  general  principle  was  advanced  that  in  a  system  of  publicly  supported  schools  for 
a  self-governing  people  one  of  the  two  great  purposes  of  education  is  to  serve  the  people 
through  their  vocations;  indeed,  that  the  original  and  fundamental  impulse  toward 
education  was,  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  vocational.  It  was  equally  maintained 
that  the  other  purpose  was  as  distinctly  non-vocational  and  designed  to  produce  an 
intelligent,  cultivated,  and  public-spirited  citizenry.  The  subject  of  agricultural 
education  is,  I  take  it,  one  phase  only  of  a  general  system  of  vocational  education,  and 
its  materials  and  methods  must  be  technical.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the  objects 
must  be  clearly  in  mind,  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  subject  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  treat  rather  than  the  methods  or  the  details  of  procedure. 

In  many  respects  agriculture  is  our  most  important  Industry  when  considered  from 
the  public  point  of  view.  In  a  finished  state  of  society  it  absorbs  the  lives  and  the 
activities  of  a  full  third  of  all  the  people.  They  live  largely  apart  fiom  others,  con- 
stituting a  kind  of  class.  They  are  not  competitors  one  against  another  as  in  other 
forms  of  business.  They  are  laigely  independent  and  self-directed  people,  inclined 
to  settle  matters  upon  their  merits.  The  public  is  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for 
veiy  existence  day  by  day.  They  occupy  and  operate  most  of  the  territoiy  on  which 
national  existence  is  dependent.  They  own  and  manage  for  good  or  ill  the  land  which 
in  the  last  analysis  belongs  to  humanity  and  to  the  ages.  Truly  the  farmera  are  an 
important  folk  and  agriculture  is  a  master  profession. 

Considered  from  any  adequate  point  of  view,  the  education  of  these  people  for  their 
business  and  for  citizenship  is  no  mean  matter.  Moreover,  if  mistakes  are  made  and 
things  go  wrong,  the  public  and  not  the  fanner  pays  the  chief  penalty,  for  in  a  lan- 
guishing or  an  inadequate  agriculture  the  farmer  is  the  last  and  the  least  to  suffer. 

I  have  chosen  this  somewhat  labored  introduction  to  show  why  it  is  that  whatever 
indirect  and  accessory  activities  may  be  involved,  the  two  great  objects  in  agricultu* 
ral  education  are:  First,  to  train  for  fanning;  and  second,  to  fit  for  country  life;  and  we 
are  not  to  be  swerved  from  this  singleness  of  purpose  by  the  allurements  of  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship,  by  the  fascinations  of  out-door  art,  by  the  entrancements  of  social 
and  economic  welfare,  by  the  intricacies  of  research,  nor  by  the  machinery  we  adopt 
to  secure  results.  All  these  are  important.  All  these  are  involved,  but  as  in  all  otJi^er 
matters,  here  particularly,  we  are  not  to  become  so  enamored  of  that  which  is  prominent 
and  close  at  hand  as  ever  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end .  Nor  must  we  lose  the  vision 
of  a  better  agriculture  and  a  fuller  life  in  the  open  country,  where  so  many  people 
live,  where  voting  is  not  for  expediency,  and  where  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  human  welfare  will  find  their  first  solution— a  solution,  by  the  way,  that  must  be 
worked  out  mainly  by  the  people  themselves. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARMINO. 

The  improvement  of  farming  as  a  definite  object  in  agricultural  education  is  re- 
ducible to  a  few  distinct  conceptions:  First,  to  make  fanning  more  productive;  second, 
to  make  it  more  profitable;  third,  to  make  it  more  reliable;  fourth,  to  make  it  more 
permanent;  fifth,  to  preserve  a  meat  diet;  and  sixth,  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
food  products. 

To  make  farming  more  productive. — There  is  no  need  actually  to  produce  two  blades 
of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before  until  the  time  comes  when  the  second  blade  is 
needed.  Long  before  that,  however,  the  methods  of  doubling  yield  should  be  worked 
out  against  the  day  of  need. 

In  actual  practice  at  any  given  time  not  enough  farmers  are  likely  to  adopt  the 
better  methods  to  more  than  offset  the  effects  of  reduced  yields  on  depleted  lands  and 
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the  enlaiged  demand  from  increasing  population.  For  all  practical  purposes,  tbere- 
fore,  we  may  proceed  with  plans  definitely  contemplating  the  increase  of  yields  by 
rational  methods,  though  thinking  men  will  deplore  a  general  attention  to  prize  yields, 
and  all  extravagant  statements  as  to  what  should  be  expected  of  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  ea$y  to  make  it  appear  that  population  is  certain  soon  to  overtake  production 
and  that  a  day  of  scarcity  is  just  ahead.  However,  many  causes  are  operative  to 
prevent  overpopulation,  chief  among  which,  in  this  country,  is  the  law  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.  This  law,  taking  the  child  off  the  farm  and  out  of  the  factory 
into  the  school,  converts  him  from  an  asset  into  a  liability,  from  an  earner  into  a 
spender,  and  this  fact  alone  will  limit  the  size  of  families;  indeed,  it  has  done  so 
already.  The  standard  of  living  is  as  effective  for  controlling  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion as  any  law  of  Malthus,  provided  it  is  enforced,  and  the  school  law  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  enforced  upon  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  our  agriculture 
should  be  increasingly  productive  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  inevitable  increase. 

To  rnake  farming  more  profitable. — ^The  demand  everywhere  is  for  higher  standards 
of  living  and  more  comforts  for  the  country  people.  If  that  is  to  be  realized,  then 
agriculture  must  be  more  profitable,  for  it  costs  more  to  be  comfortable  than  merely 
to  exist.  The  American  farmer  up  to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  worked 
his  farm  for  day  wages  and  threw  in  his  fertility;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
profits  of  farming  up  to  date  would  more  than  pay  for  the  fertility  that  has  been  mined 
out  of  the  soil  and  hauled  to  town  in  crops. 

To  make  farming  more  reliable. — ^The  loss  of  animals  and  crops  by  diseases,  by  insect 
or  fungous  ravages,  or  by  weather,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  these  days  a  particularly 
serious  matter  to  the  public  at  Ikrge,  but  it  is  often  disastrous  to  individual  families. 
To  remove  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  farming  is  a  duty  the  public  owes  the 
individual  and  ultimately  itself,  and  it  will  remain  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  agri- 
cultiural  education. 

To  make  agriculture  more  permanent, — ^The  tendency  everywhere  in  farming  is  to 
the  depletion  of  fertility  and  the  lessening  of  yield,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  demands  for  food  will  be  greater  and  not  less.  In  other  words,  the  business 
of  farming  tends  strongly  to  its  own  destruction,  and  even  though  better  methods  and 
better  seed  tend  to  increase  of  yield,  the  effect  up  to  date  is  hardly  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  fertility.  That  is  why,  as  a  whole,  the  total  effect  upon  yield  of  our 
Federal  systems  of  agricultural  education,  really  operative  for  only  a. dozen  or  fifteen 
years,  has  hardly  more  than  stopped  the  downward  tendency  resulting  from  old-time 
ruinous  farming.  To  establish  and  to  maintain  a  kind  of  farming  that  may  go  on 
forever  and  that  will  pay  as  it  goes — ^this  is  a  major  aim  of  agricultural  education. 

To  preserve  a  m£at  diet. — ^As  animal  food  is  six  to  ten  times  as  expensive  as  vegetable 
food,  the  problem  of  insuring  a  meat  supply  to  all  the  people  is  one  that  no  race  has 
solved  successfully.  And  yet  until  it  is  settled  no  democracy  is  upon  a  stable  founda- 
tion. The  question  is  not  simply  one  of  a  full  dinner  pail  for  the  laborer,  it  is  one  of 
meat — ^indeed,  of  the  same  meat  that  finds  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  employer;  for 
the  laboring  man,  like  all  others,  likes  animal  food,  and  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  will  demand  it  of  the  situation. 

To  improve  the  quality  ofouirfoodprodudi* — ^I  see  no  hoi>e  for  cheap  food  on  the  earth; 
indeed,  food  has  been  too  cheap  as  compared  with  other  necessities  and  with  luxuries . 
In  America  we  have  taken  food  for  granted  as  a  free  gift  of  nature  like  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain.  The  people  pretty  generally  have  been  able  to  spend,  often  to  squander, 
most  of  their  substance  upon  the  accessories  of  life,  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
fertility,  and  the  next  generation  wi)l  pay  the  bills,  not  only  for  their  own  necessities 
but  for  our  extravagances. 

I  do  not  reckon  cheap  food,  therefore,  as  either  possible  or  desirable,  but  I  do  believe 
that  if  the  proper  methods  be  used  in  establishing  an  agriculture  that  is  productive  and 
permanent,  the  supply  of  food  will  be  both  adequate  and  reasonable  as  to  cost. 
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But  much  ifl  yet  to  be  desired  as  to  quality.  To  one  who  remembers  back  to  the 
middle  of  last  century  the  improvement  in  varieties  is  in  most  cases  enormous.  Com, 
potatoes,  wheat,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  strawberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
asparagus,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  oranges,  grapefruits,  indeed  almost  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  except  perhaps  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the  cherry  and  the  hubbard 
squash,  have  been  practically  reconstructed  by  the  genius  of  the  breeder. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  feel  the  right  to  demand  still  more  tender  and  toothsome 
vegetables,  a  more  uniform  quality  in  cantaloupes,  less  bitterness  in  peaches,  and 
indeed  that  all  objectionable  qualities  be  taken  out  of  otu*  food  materials  by  better 
breeding,  better  culture,  and  better  handling. 

mPROVBMBNT  OF  THK  FARMER. 

With  these  objects  definitely  before  us  the  professional  side  of  the  problem  of  agri~ 
cultural  education  is  fairly  well  developed.  There  still  remains  to  provide  for  the 
farmer  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

More  comfort  for  the  farmer  and  his  family, — ^To  build  modem  homes  in  the  country 
and  equip  them  with  suitable  conveniences,  rather  than  to  strip  the  land  to  build 
up  the  city  with  a  useless  leisure  class  of  retired  farmers — this  is  a  difficult  problem 
that  only  agricultural  education  can  solve.  Retirement  from  the  farm  is  undesirable 
from  two  i)oints  of  view:  First,  the  farmer  moves  to  the  city,  but  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  upon  the  road  between  the  town  where  he  lives  and  the  farm  where  his  mind  and 
interests  remain;  and  second,  his  children  grow  up  into  young  people  that  belong 
neither  to  the  country  nor  to  the  town. 

The  country  beautiful. — ^The  country  is  to  be  use^  and  develoi>ed,  not  exploited. 
Keasonable  attention  to  beauty  where  there  is  so  little  to  offend  wiU  make  the  open 
country  a  vast  landscape  beautiful,  a  prospect  altogether  lovely.  Most  men  and  all 
women  love  shmbbery  and  flowers  and  good  lines  in  buildings.  All  men  take  natu- 
rally to  grass  and  trees,  and  who  does  not  like  a  cool  veranda  of  a  summer  evening  after 
a  hard  day's  work?  To  love  the  land  and  to  use  the  things  of  the  coimtry  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  the  beautiful — this  is  no  less  a  direct  object  in  agricultural  education  than 
it  is  to  know  the  methods  of  increasing  the  com  crop  against  a  day  of  need. 

Educational  ideals. — ^Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family  or  from  that  of  the  public,  the  country  man  should  be  educated,  educated  not 
only  as  a  business  man  and  a  producer,  but  educated  broadly  in  matters  outside  his 
own  personal  interests.  He  of  all  men  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  it  will  pay  to  edu- 
cate him  broadly.  He  can  be  a  very  reliable  citizen  in  time  of  need  if  properly  trained, 
but  if  so  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  peasiant  nor  must  his  education  be  limited  to 
his  business  needs.  I  have  frequently  said  that  I  would  have  Americans  so  educated 
that  all  men  could  mix  together  comfortably  and  no  man  be  able  to  tell  by  dress, 
language,  or  manner  which  of  a  company  arc  farmers  and  which  are  law>'erB  or  business 
men.  This  is  the  American  ideal  and  it  is  to  be  attained  in  proportion  as  we  combine 
the  professional  and  the  nonprofessional  in  education. 

Religion. — Every  man  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  country  with  God's  creatures,  who 
works  with  nature  day  by  day,  should  be  deeply  religious,  not  in  a  narrow  sense, 
but  with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  This 
man  should  go  about  his  dally  work  with  a  vast  contentment  that  can  be  likened  only 
to  the  satisfoction  of  being  a  conscious  part  of  an  Infinite  Plan. 

All  the' world  is  talking  about  the  federation  of  religion.  No  people  need  such  a 
rational  system  so  much  as  the  farmers,  who  from  the  natural  conditions  can  not 
support  a  variety  of  brands  of  religion  any  more  than  they  can  of  education.  From 
the  coimtry,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  expect  important  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  religious  unity. 

The  school. — As  with  all  other  forms  of  education  that  in  agriculture  began  in  the 
college  and  is  gradua  Uy  working  downward  to  the  primary  grades.    In  1862  the  begin 
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ning  was  made  of  a  nSational  Bystem  of  agricultiinJ  colleges,  and  there  is  now  one  in 
every  State  which  is  also  libendly  supported  by  local  funds. 

The  success  of  these  colleges  was  not  immediate;  indeed,  after  thirty  years  their 
future  was  still  problematical.  In  the  nineties  matters  began  to  mend  and  their 
oniHrecedented  success  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  one  such 
college  giving  instruction  of  various  kinds  to  practically  three  thousand  students 
during  the  current  jrear  and  others  with  approximately  a  thousand  bona  fide  four- 
year  men,  all  graduates  of  high  schools. 

Not  only  has  the  college  succeeded,  but  almost  immediately  agriculture  made  its 
way  into  the  public  high  school,  practically  upon  the  plan  advocated  in  the  address 
on  Industrial  Education,  that  is,  as  an  integral  but  elective  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Its  best  success  in  the  grades  and  even  in  the  country  schools  waits  upon  its  more 
perfect  development  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer  no  school  having  introduced  agriculture  has  ever  after- 
ward discarded  the  subject. 

There  is  no  time  to  diiscuss  the  details  of  instruction,  in  which  the  present  company, 
I  take  it,  are  less  interested  than  in  the  general  facts  of  the  subject.  It  is  perhaps 
enough  to  add  that  the  rapid  development  of  agricultural  education  and  research, 
together  with  the  general  interest  in  farming  and  in  land  have  given  rise  to  several 
new  professions,  namely,  the  teacher,  the  investigator,  the  farm  manager,  the  exten- 
sion worker,  and  the  county  adviser  or  local  demonstrator,  not  to  mention  the  profes- 
sional lecturer  and  writer. 

Neither  the  attractions  of  these  new  professions,  which  are  many,  nor  their  quali- 
fications, which  are  exacting,  should  divert  attention  from  the  original  and  principal 
object,  which  is  improved  farming  and  a  better  country  life, — a  purpose  that  is  fimda- 
mental  wherever  agricultural  education  is  admimstered  whether  in  college  or  in 
secondary  school. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORE. 

By  G.  I.  CHRISTIE, 
SuperifUendentf  Departjnent  of  Affricultural  Extention,  Purdue  Univenity, 

Agricultural  extension  work  as  now  organized  in  the  several  States  is  the  outgrowth 
of  an  insistent  and  urgent  demand  of  the  agricultural  people  for  active  and  direct 
assistance  in  solving  problems  of  the  farm  and  home.  Since  the  early  days  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  farmers  have  experienced  troubles  and  losses  because 
of  a  lack  of  information  and  assistance.  History  records  that  our  forefathers  on  the 
Eastern  coast  cleared  the  land  of  heavy  timber,  stirred  the  rich  virgin  soil,  sowed 
the  seed,  and  harvested  bountiful  crops.  Soon,  however,  these  farmers  found  that 
the  soil  grew  less  productive,  insects  attacked  the  crops,  and  diseases  came  among 
the  animals.    Their  problems  were  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time. 

President  George  Washington,  who  was  a  farmer,  conducted  many  experiments 
and  demonstrations  and  realized  as  a  result  of  his  farm  activities  and  travels  over  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  that  farmers  were  not  employing  rational  or  profitable 
methods  in  the  handling  of  the  soD,  crops,  and  live  stock.  In  his  last  message  to 
Congress,  President  Washington  urged  that  a  Department  of  Agriculture  be  estab- 
lished to  hold  fairs,  and  in  other  ways  encourage  a  better  agriculture.  Opposition 
was  encountered  and  almost  a  century  passed  before  the  Federal  Government  made 
any  provision  for  agricultural  work. 

Further  evidence  of  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  people  for  assistance  was  the 
passage  of  the  land-grant  act  by  Congress  in  1862,  which  provided  for  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  every  State  and  Territory.    It  was  hoped  that 
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through  the  education  of  the  young  people  of  the  faim  in  the  arts  and  science  of  agri- 
culture that  many  difficulties  would  be  removed  and  agriculture  made  move  satia- 
fying  and  profitable.  For  the  reason  that  little  agricultural  information  waa  ia  a 
teachable  form  and  that  farmers  in  those  earlier  years  were  not  willing  to  send  their 
sons  to  an  agricultural  college,  little  progress  was  made  through  this  medium. 

A  few  yean  later  it  was  found  that  the  people  were  confronted  with  still  more  com- 
plicated agricultuml  problems,  and  yet  there  was  but  little  availajl>to  inf omatioa  or 
assistance.  In  1887  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  each  State  and  Territory  and  making  for  each  station  ai^  annual  appropda- 
tion  of  115,000. 

These  institutions  were  promptly  established  and  an  army  of  traij^ed  workers,  under- 
took the  task  of  solving  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  soil  fertility,  the  production 
of  cn^  and  live  stock,  plant  and  animal  diseases,  etc.  A  lazge  amount  of  valuable 
and  helpful  information  has  been  assembled  and  published  in  bulletins,  the- Agricul- 
tural Press  and  other  publications.  To  further  advance  the  £xpe^;^ent  Statioik  ifoik, 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  in  1907,  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  to 
each  State  and  Territory.  The  several  States  have  also  made  gen^ous  appropriations 
which  place  the  stations  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  agricultural  ]^roblems  in  ulaige 
and  effective  way. 

The  universal  agitation  for  an  improved  American  agriculfoUB  is  influenced  by 
another  large  and  most  important  factor.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion makes  an  unprecedented  demand  upon  the  farmers  for  fopd  stufis.  A  study  of 
statistics  shows  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  practicaDy  doubled  every 
25  years.  The  present  annual  increase  in  the  peculation  reaches  almost  2,000^000. 
One.  of  our  statesmen  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  predicts  that  our 
population  will  reach  150,000,000  by  the  year  1950.  The  problem  ol  furnishing  an 
adequate  food  supply  from  the  farms  of  the  United  States  to  meet  this  great  demand 
is  now  before  the  people  in  a  prominent  way. 

Prices  are  indicative  of  supply  and  demand.  The  present  high  cost  of  living  would 
indicate  that  the  production  of  food  stuffs  is  not  keeping  pace  with  consumption. 
A  few  years  ago  new  States  and  Tenitories  were  being  occupied,  and  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  farm  products  placed  upon  the  markets.  This  acquiring  and  developing  of 
new  lands  did  much  to  keep  production  ahead  of  consumption  and  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing  population.  To-day  there  is  but  little  new  agricultusal  temtory  to  be 
developed.  The  increase  in  farm  products  for  the  future  must  come,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, from  land  already  under  cultivation. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  actual  agricultural  conditions  and  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement will  be  of  interest.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  10  years  was  14.8  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  years  ago  the  yield  of  wheat  in  England 
and  Germany  was  really  lower  than  that  now  found  in  the  United  States.  Through 
fertilization  and  a  better  crop  system  these  coimtriee  have  been  able  to  gxadually 
increase  the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  until  at  this  time  it  ranges  about  36 
bushels  per  acre.  On  the  farm  of  Purdue  University,  where  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  large  area  of  the  wheat  lands,  through  a  good  rotation  of  crops  and  proper 
fertilization  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  past  30  years  has  reached  28  bushels  per 
acre.  These,  with  many  other  examples,  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
materially  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  throughout  the  country. 

In  States  of  the  Central  West,  cor^  is  king  of  crops,  and  yet  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  past  10  years  was  only  31.5  bushels.  Good  lands  in  all  of  these  States  have 
yielded  60,  70,  and  80  bushels  per  acre.  To  lower  the  average  yield  of  com  to  31.5 
bushels,  thousands  of  farms  have  yielded  far  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre,  which  makes 
the  crop  most  unprofitable.  To  bring  before  com  growers  the  fact  that  the  yield  of 
com  can  be  materially  and  profitably  increased,  demonstration  work  was  started  in 
Indiana,  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  com  belt. 
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Two  hundred  and  tMfty-eigfht  fanners  earfi  grew  5  acres  of  com  with  a  view  t)f 
demonstrating  the  *atno\nrt  of  com  which  conld  be  produced.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  21  of  these  f aramrs  were  able  to  grow  more 
than  )00  bushels  of  com  per  ao^e.  This  yield  was  far  abx>ve  the  average  of  the  crop 
on  the  several  farms  on  which  the  plots  were  grown  and  more  than  double  the  average 
yield  of  iShe  counties  in  which  tike  crops  were  produced.  The  average  of  the  23S  con- 
testants was  72.4  bushels  per  acre  or  Just  about  twice  the  average  of  the  State.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  United  States  grows  annually  nearly  106,000,000  acre6  of 
com  it  is  readily  appreciated  that  an  increase  of  5  to  20  bushels  per  acre  means  much  to 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  country. 

Another  most  important  factor  in  t^  demouf/tration  was  the  item  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  average  yield  of  com  per  acre  for  the  past  10  yeaw  in  Indiana  was  86.4 
bushels.  The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  com  is  about  $13.49.  This  places  the  cost 
of  producing  a  buEihel  of  com  at  37.1  cents.  One  of  the  highest  yieldb  in  the  contest, 
110.9  bushels  per  acre,  was  produced  at  a  total  cost  of  $19.16  per  acre  or  17.1  centiB  per 
bushd.  The  average  cost  of  the  238  plots  was  $13.52  per  acre  or  18.6  cents  per  bushel. 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  the  high  yield  is  not  only  profitable  because  of  the  laiger  total 
Tahie,  but  because  there  is  a  greater  net  profit  on  each  bushel  produced.  What  has 
been  done  by  these  people  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  yields  and  decreasing  the  cocA 
of  production  can  be  done  by  many  other  farmen. 

In  the  production  of  beef,  the  experiment  station  o!  IHuxHue  Univertity  has  shown 
that  when  a  carload  of  cattle  was  fed  on  a  ration  similar  to  that  used  by  a  large  number 
of  cattle  feeders,  13  pounds  of  com  were  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  When 
the  ration  was  modified  so  as  to  contain  a  more  nearly  correct  proportion  of  proteins 
and  carbohydrates  and  fed  to  a  second  carload  of  cattle,  only  9  pounds  of  com  Were 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  It  was  further  shown  in  this  same  experiment 
that  the  carload  of  cattle  fed  on  rations  similar  to  those  fed  by  the  formens,  gave  a 
profit  of  only  $1.16  per  head,  while  l^e  carload  of  cattle  f^d  on  a  balanced  ration  gave 
«  profit  of  something  ovist  $22  per  steer.  These  rations  have  been  tried  on  a  lar^ 
number  of  farms  of  the  com  belt  in  recent  yean  with  similar  results,  proving  condu- 
fliv^ly  that  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  ration  that  meat  can  be  produced  in  a  more 
economical  way  and  with  great  profit  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  show  that  many  soils  are  unproductive  because 
they  lack  a  sufficient  available  supply  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  elements  of 
plant  food.  These  experiments  also  show  how  the  lacking  dements  can  be  easily 
and  profitably  supplied.  It  is  only  necessary  now  that  farmers  acquaiht  themselves 
with  this  information  and  make  application  of  same  in  their  famdng  op^atlonA  lo 
MCuTe  larger  and  more  economical  returns  from  their  crops. 

Experimental  and  demonstrational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  cotm^ction  with 
dairying,  fmit  growing,  track  crops,  poultry,  and  other  i^ctdtural  products  in  the 
several  States  and  under  varying  conditions  imtil  Ihere  is  suffident  information, 
which,  if  universally  and  rightly  applied,  wiU  more  than  double  the  product  of  the 
itona  of  the  United  States. 

Ihe  economic  phase  of  the  work  of  the  expeHment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
means  much  in  pladng  before  the  people  the  business  side  of  farming.  Today  lai^ 
commercial  enterpnses  are  springing  up  in  every  center  and  ar«  bidding  for  strong 
young  men  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  the  capable  young  people  are  leaving 
the  farm  fbr  industrial  and  professional  life.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  dedrable  that  all 
people  bom  on  the  farai  should  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is,  however,  abso- 
iutely  necessary,  if  the  farms  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  high  productivity  and  made 
to  produce  food  stulfe  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  laige  and  increasing  population,  that 
a  ftdr  shaite  of  the  capable  boys  and  girls  shall  ranaan  to  ^fect  the  activities  of  the 
farm  and  the  home.  The  country  may  offer  many  advantagea  in  thb  way  of  inde- 
pendence and  healthful  surroundings,  yet  the  dollar  is  meaning  much  in  dedding 
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the  location  and  vocation  of  the  young  people.  It  is  evident  then,  under  ensting 
conditions,  that,  if  young  men  and  women  are  to  stay  in  the  country,  the  turn  must 
be  made  to  yield  a  reasonable  net  financial  return. 

While  the  financial  side  of  farming  must  receive  serious  consideration,  yet  agricul- 
tural education  must  go  farther.  Money  alone  will  not  keep  people  in  the  country. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  roads,  and  other 
factors  which  play  a  part  in  making  country  life  atractive  and  satisfying. 

An  incident  illustrating  this  point  was  related  by  the  Country  Life  Gommiflsicm 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  meeting  held  by  the  commission  in  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Central  West  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  well-to-do  men,  well 
imder  50  years  of  age,  who  had  been  farmers  and  who  had  made  money  on  the  fiann 
but  were  at  that  time  living  in  town.  In  answer  to  the  question,  ''Why  did  you  lemve 
the  farm  to  live  in  town?"  they  replied,  ''We  moved  to  town  to  escape  bad  roads;  to 
have  better  schools  for  our  children;  to  have  greater  church  privileges;  to  enjoy  a 
larger  social  life . "  People  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  educational  and  social  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  town.  There  is  an  uigent  demand  for  these  and  if  the  rural 
communities  are  to  retain  the  best  people  on  the  land,  steps  must  be  taken  to  build 
good  roads  which  eliminate  distance  between  the  country  home,  the  social  center 
and  town;  to  provide  suitable,  well-equipped  schools  taught  by  higfa-dass,  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  to  maintain  a  country  church  which  will  minister  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  needs  of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  guiding  influence 
in  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

The  needs  of  agriculture  and  country  life  are  of  paramount  importance.  A  large 
fund  of  practical  and  helpful  information  is  available.  How  best  to  reach  the  mial 
people  and  secure  a  more  general  utilization  and  application  of  the  best  that  is  known, 
is  the  huge  problem. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  States  have  made  appropriations  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  State  boards  of  agriculture  for  extension  work.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  had  funds  for  the  projection  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation. Supplementing  the  funds  and  efforts  of  these  institutions,  a  number  of 
individuals,  organizations,  and  corporations  have  made  large  financial  contributions 
and  in  some  cases  have  carried  on  in  a  direct  way  extensive  educational  work. 

The  results  of  the  various  extension  activities  have  been  far  reaching.  Lazge 
numbers  of  people  have  been  interested  and  agricultural  conditions  in  many  districts 
have  been  improved.  The  seed  sown  is  now  yielding  fruit.  The  practices  and 
methods  advocated  were  taken  up  by  the  more  progressive  individuals  and  commu- 
nities and  have  served  as  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  break  down  in  the  minds  of  so  many,  a  barrier  or  prejudice  against 
the  teachings  of  the  colleges.  The  change  in  attitude  is  shown  by  the  increased  de- 
mand for  assistance  which  is  far  beyond  present  resources. 

Realizing  the  universal  demand  and  the  great  need  for  assistance,  and  with  the  hope 
that  all  agricultural  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  would  receive  help,  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  approved  May  8,  1914,  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  act  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  110,000  to  each  State,  beginning  July  1,  1914.  For  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1915,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $600,000  is  made,  and 
for  each  of  seven  succeeding  years  $500,000  is  appropriated,  same  to  be  prorated 
among  the  various  States  according  to  their  rural  population  on  the  condition  that 
the  States  provide  from  sources  within  the  respective  States  equal  sums  for  exten- 
sion work. 

The  character  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  is  outiined  in  the  act  as  follows: 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attend- 
ing or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such 
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peEBons  infomuition  on  aaid  subjects  through  field  demoDstiatious,  publications,  and 
otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  oe  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  b^  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or 
colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  aud  the  State  agricultural  college.  The  object 
is  to  secure  a  closer  and  more  complete  coordination  of  the  efforts  and  expenditures 
of  the  colleges  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  promote  harmonious 
team  work  in  all  related  extension  activities. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  has  focused  the  attention  of  the  educational  interests  on  the 
great  agricultural  problems,  and  has  provided  for  a  laige  and  active  oiganization  in 
every  State  for  agricultural  extension  work,  which  has  been  defined  by  Dr.  True 
aa  "a  permanent  system  of  practical  education  for  iarming  people  out  of  school,  con- 
ducted according  to  well-matured  plans  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

At  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  a  few  of  the  mediums  and  methods 
employed  in  extension  work.  The  giving  out  of  information  in  an  interesting  and 
understandable  form  is  one  task.  To  secure  the  application  of  this  information  in 
the  practical  operations  is  quite  a  different  problem. 

farmers'  INSTrrtTTBS. 

The  fanners'  institute  is  one  of  the  oldest  extension  agencies.  For  years  the 
meetings  have  been  held  in  the  various  States,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  improved  agri- 
culture has  been  earnestly  and  religiously  preached  to  the  many  thousands  in  attend- 
ance. This  work  has  been  fundamental  and  has  laid  a  foimdation  for  the  many  lines 
that  are  being  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  institute  offers  not  only  an  opportunity  to  impart  technical  information  on 
farming,  home  making,  road  building,  etc.,  but  it  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  strength- 
ening of  social  relationships. 

Farmers'  institutes  and  miscellaneous  meetings  of  like  character  will  continue  to 
be  held  and  made  to  meet  a  demand  that  perhaps  no  other  extension  agency  can  meet. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINS. 

By  means  of  educational  trains,  which  have  been  operated  over  almost  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  in  an  effective  way  large 
numbers  of  people  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  medium  has  been  most  valuable 
in  arousing  communities  and  focusing  attention  upon  definite  important  matters. 
When  sufficient  time  is  allowed  at  the  several  stops,  exhibits  can  be  shown  to  good 
advantage. 

SHORT  COURSES. 

The  short  courses,  lasting  one,  two.  or  more  weeks,  and  located  at  various  points 
in  the  State,  have  served  as  a  most  valuable  medium  through  which  to  assist  farmers 
and  their  families.  Instructors  in  these  courses  have  opportunity  to  cover  a  subject 
in  considerable  detail  and  to  conduct  demonstrations  as  well  as  lectures.  The  instruc- 
tion is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  the  students  being  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
laboratory  work  in  the  way  of  judging  com,  live  stock,  fruit  or  potatoes,  pruning  trees, 
making  spray  mixtures,  etc.  The  women  have  practical  demonstrations  on  phases 
of  home  economics  and  other  interesting  allied  subjects.  In  all,  the  short  course 
serves  as  a  school  and  has  proven  of  great  educational  value. 

EXHinrrs. 

In  connection  with  expositions,  State  fairs,  county  fairs,  community  fairs,  chau- 
tauquas,  and  other  oiganized  public  movements,  exhibits  of  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration work  have  been  made  with  excellent  results.  Exhibits  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  by  means  of  concrete  materials,  photographs,  charts,  etc.,  the  rec- 
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ominendatioii  and  teachings  relative  to  improved  practices  in  a  clear,  attiactiye,  and 
forceful  way.  "Seeing  is  believing.*'  People  wish  to  be  shown.  The  exhibit  serves 
as  proof  of  actual  results  secured.  It  is  true  that  certain  lines  of  work  can  be  better 
portrayed  by  means  of  exhibits  than  others;  also  it  is  found  that  exhibits  are  most 
valuable  where  they  possess  special,  attractive,  and  live  features.  Ordinary  exMbits 
showing  simply  an  array  of  products  or  materials,  and  lacking  prominent,  live,  educa- 
tional features,  do  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  much  effort  or  money. 

COUNTT  AOXNT8. 

One  of  the  most  radical,  gigantic,  and  far-reaching  steps  taken  in  a  universal  way 
throughout  the  entire  country  is  that  providing  for  the  appointment  of  county  agri- 
cultural agents  or  farm  advisors.  Practically  every  State  has  made  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  these  workere.  At  the  present  time  more  than  1,100  agents  are  at 
work. 

In  the  Southern  States  provision  has  been  made  for  women  agents  to  work  in  &e 
homes  of  the  coimty  in  a  way  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  men  wi&  the  farmers. 

Tlie  county  agents  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  appointed  by  the  State  ^gricultnrBl 
college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  local 
organizations  within  the  respective  counties.  The  agents  serve  as  representatives  of 
the  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  in  all  of  their 
work  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  these  institutiGiis. 

Different  plans  in  different  States  are  followed  in  financing  the  county  agent  work. 
The  usual  phm,  however,  is  to  meet  the  expenses  through  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural  college,  the  county,  and  som 
ocal  organization. 

For  the  position  of  county  agricultural  agent  it  is  the  aim  to  appoint  men  who  have 
had  a  thorough  training  in  an  agriculttnral  college,  practical  farm  management  expe- 
rience, and  some  experience  in  extension  work.  In  addition,  these  men  should  have 
a  strong  and  pleasing  personality,  tact,  and  other  qualities  which  make  for  leadership. 
Such  men  as  described  are  difficult  to  find.  Tire  supply  of  capable  men  with  the 
necessary  training  is  small.  For  this  reason  the  county  agent  body  must  grow  slowly, 
for  the  appointment  of  men  unsuited  to  the  work  and  unable  to  meet  in  a  fair  way 
the  expectations  of  the  people  will  work  great  injury  to  the  whole  movement. 

Hie  field  of  the  activities  of  the  county  agent  is  broad.  In  one  State  they  are 
outlined  in  a  law  as  fdlows: 

It  riudl  be  the  duty  of  the  coimty  agent  to  cooperate  wltli  farmers'  i^Mftitutes> 
larmeis'  dube,  and  other  orgsaiizatians,  conduct  practical  Urm  demoivtrations,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  and  contest  work,  and  other  movements  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture and  country  life  and  to  give  advice  to  farmers  on  practical  farm  problems,  and 
aid  the  coimty  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  teachers  in  giving  practical  education 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

County-agent  work  has  been  popular  because  farmerb  have  been  ^ble  to  receive 
aid  directly  and  quickly  and  from  one  acquainted  with  local  conditions.  In  cam- 
paigns for  the  combating  of  hog  cholera,  foot-and-mouth  diseaes,  county  agents  have 
been  most  helpful  and  have  saved  for  their  counties  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
agents  have  also  aided  the  people  through  the  introduction  of  special  crops,  oidbard 
demonstrationB,  etc. 

In  one  county  in  Indiana  the  past  yeta  th^  county  agent  noted  that  the  apple  crop 
was  unusually  large.  Hie  hxaSL  demand  was  very  small.  Many  orchard  owners  who 
had  pruned  and  sprayed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  county  agent  raised  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  product.  The  county  agent  sought  a 
commiBsion  firm,  enlisted  I9ieir  cooperation,  and  finidly  succeeded  !h  having  iJiem 
locate  a  branch  office  in  the  county  with  a  corps  of  pickets  and  a  packing  outfit.  Hub 
firm  took  from  the  county  moie  than  S5,000  bn«hels  of  apples,  for  which  was  paid 
approximately  $26,000. 
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In  no  previous  year  was  there  ever  sold  more  than  6,000  buahele  of  apples  from  this 
county.  Again,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  40,000  bushels  of  apples  were  fed 
to  hogs  or  allowed  to  xot  on  the  ground  because  they  were  unfit  for  market.  Surely 
this  coimty  has  benefited  in  a  large  way  from  the  services  of  the  county  agent  in  this 
one  line  of  work.  It  is  just  this  actual  accomplishment  that  is  making  the  county- 
agent  work  not  only  a  succeas  but  an  important  part  of  the  great  agricultural 
organization. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  county  agent  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  give  out  tech- 
nical information.  He  must  be  a  leader  and  organizer  in  order  that  the  people  may 
be  brought  together  and  enlisted  in  an  active  way  in  the  various  movements,  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  of  agriculture  and  country  life  will  c<Hne  easiest  and 
surest  when  the  country  people  themselves  realize  conditioDs  and  reach  the  point 
where  they  will  demand  and  work  for  better  schools,  better  churches,  better  roads, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  country's  greatest  bushieBB  and  industry-— agriculture. 


NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

By  DAVID  SNEDDEN, 
Former  Comminuyner  of  Education  of  Ma$9achvMUs. 

The  question  of  the  financial  support  of  industrial  education  will  be  very  acutely 
before  the  American  public  during  the  next  decade  at  least.  It  is  highly  essential 
that  as  far  as  practicable  this  question  should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  fundamental 
prindplee.  As  a  basis  for  discussion,  therefore,  the  following  proportions  are  sub- 
mitted as  reflecting  the  judgment  of  the  writer: 

I.  Industrial  education  (by  whic^  is  here  meant  specific  vocational  training  for 
industrial  pursuits  as  dLatingmshed  from  agricultural,  commercial,  home-making,  and 
professional  pursuits)  is  certainly  bound,  in  increasing  measure,  to  become  a  form  of 
public  education,  including  thereunder  both  publicly  supported  and  publicly  con- 
trolled and  privately  conducted  schools,  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  industries  of  the  country  show  less  rather  than  more  capacity  to  take 
young  workers  and  to  give  them  effective  industrial  training.  (6)  As  long  as  the  units 
of  any  industry  are  strongly  competitive — ^that  is,  one  manufacturer  competing  with 
another^— and  as  long  as  labor  is  as  mobile  as  it  now  is  in  the  United  States,  laige  estab- 
lishments will  find  it  unprofitable  seriously  to  embark  upon  the  matter  of  industrial 
training  at  their  own  expense.  Industries  whose  units  are  not  in  serious  competition — 
e.  g.,  telephone  service  and  some  others — ^may  profitably  conduct  private  industrial 
schools.  Also  industries  the  heads  of  whose  component  units  have  learned  systematic 
cooperation  may  so  adjust  vocational  training  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  any  one 
industry  or  establishment  will  affect  all  others— e.  g.,  possibly  the  higher-grade  print- 
ing industries  of  America.  In  all  other  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  foresee  a  time 
when  the  stress  of  competition  between  the  component  imits  and  the  mobility  of  labor 
will  not  render  the  private  undertaking  of  an  extensive  school  of  industrial  education 
a  hazardous  and  expensive  experiment  for  the  industry  concerned,  (e)  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  gets  a  fair  start  in  life  will,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  bring  about  a  widespread  establishment  of  specific  training 
agencies  for  fitting  these  yoimg  people  for  any  and  all  industrial  pursuits. 

II.  Effective  industrial  training  will  necessarily  be  expensive.  No  means  have  yet 
been  devised  whereby  profitable  training  toward  industrial  education  can  be  given 
for  a  less  cost  than  from  $100  to  $200  per  student  year  in  day  schools,  and  from  $0.25 
to  $0.60  per  student  hour  in  night  schools.    The  burden  of  effective  vocational  edu- 
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cation  muat  be  borne,  BsfBXBB  piacticable,  by  the  wider  rather  than  by  the  more  local 
areas  of  taxation. 

III.  The  profitable  reeults  of  induBtrial  training  will  not  in  any  lai^  meaBiue  a4xnie 
to  the  immediate  locality  giving  it.  The  trained  man  will  carry  his  produdaveneBB 
to  other  regions,  and  the  town  or  dty  whidi  has  given  him  his  training,  perhi^  at 
great  expense,  will  not  profit  financially.  All  public  schools  should  make  aome 
investment  without  immediate  regard  for  the  financial  returns  to  the  commmiities 
involved,  but  in  practice  limitations  will  be  found  both  to  the  capacity  and  to  the 
disposition  of  communitiee  to  do  this.  If,  therefoie,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
actual  benefits  of  industrial  education  tend  to  fall  outward,  the  justification  for  a 
wide  taxing  area  for  support  is  apparent. 

IV.  The  administration  and  direction  of  vocational  education  will  involve  the 
highest  talent  available.  Standards  must  be  worked  out  with  extreme  caie.  Local 
adnunistrative  communities  have  proven  notoriously  unequal  and  incompetent  as 
respects  their  ability  to  give  hig^-grade  vocational  tndning.  If  the  right  standazda 
are  to  be  established  and  maintained,  if  exhaustive  experimentation  as  to  most 
Aective  methods  is  to  be  inaugurated,  then  the  larger  the  area  of  admiiustratioii  in 
general,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  results. 

V.  Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  economic  and  social  organization  of  America 
must  show  that  no  necessary  relationship  exists  between  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated  in  any  local  community  or  State  and  the  available  resources  wbeie- 
with  to  educate  them.  Property  valuations  tend  to  accumulate  in  large  bmilies,  and 
others,  in  certain  sections.  If  any  form  of  education  is  to  become  part  of  a  general 
policy  of  social  economy  and  sound  administration,  then  richer  communities  must 
assist  in  bearing  the  educational  burdens  of  the  weaker.  The  ideal  should  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  supporting  schools  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equitable  distribution  of  opportunities  and  focilities  for  obtaining 
ri£^t  education. 

VI.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  as  a  general  principle,  while  local  commu^ 
nities  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  industrial  education  as  far 
as  practicable,  larger  areas  of  taxation  should  also  be  drawn  upon.  At  present  the 
limit  is  found  in  the  State.  Massachusetts  is  an  example  of  a  Commonwealth  in  whidi 
the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  education  is  borne  to  the  extent  of  one-half  by  the 
local  community  and  one-haU  by  the  State,  the  State  thus  being  brougiht  into  a  posi- 
tion of  intimate  supervision  which,  while  not  amounting  to  control,  nevertheles 
gives  substantially  all  the  valuable  results  that  may  be  expected  from  immediate 
control. 

VII.  The  next  problem  confronting  the  country  is  as  to  whether  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  should  also  contribute  to  the  support  of  vocational  education.  It  is  the  writer's 
contention  that  the  principles  of  efficient  administration,  as  well  as  a  soimd  under- 
lying social  economy,  require  that  industrial  education,  because  it  is  expensive, 
because  its  results  tend  ever  to  spread  afar  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  because 
it  is  peculiarly  in  need  of  scientific  direction,  should  be  aided  in  part  from  national 
funds.  A  convenient  formula  for  this  purpose  might  be  to  the  e£Fect  that  the  local 
community  should  contribute  one-third,  the  State  one-third,  and  National  Govern- 
ment one-third;  that  all  contributions  from  State  and  National  Government  should 
be  by  way  of  reimbursement  of  expenditures  incurred  locally  in  maintaining  types 
and  standards  of  work  approved  by  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  larger  areas. 
As  regards  special  matters,  such  as  the  training  of  teachers  for  industrial  schools,  the 
State  and  Nation  might  well  share  equally,  and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  experimental 
research  in  industrial  education  the  Nation  itself  might  well  take  the  iniative  and 
bear  the  entire  expense,  it  being  remembered  that  local  communities  and  States 
must  always  incur  a  laige  outlay  for  the  equipment  of  vocational  education. 
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VIII.  It  is  sometimes  proposed  that  the  State  or  the  Nation  should  alone  manage 
vocational  education.  iSt)m  this  position  the  writer  dissents,  for  the  following  rea- 
flODs:  Undoubtedly  effective  industrial  education  will  involve,  in  its  fuller  devel- 
opment, the  close  cooperation  of  industrial  schools  with  economic  productive  agen- 
ciefl,  to  the  end  that,  after  an  initial  period  of  greater  or  less  length  in  the  all-day 
vocational  school,  the  student  will  have  entered  industry  on  a  part-time  baeis,  and 
will  complete  the  last  stages  of  Ms  training  in  evening  schools  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  industrial  training.  The  cooperation  here  suggested  can  best  be  effected 
throu^  local  agencies,  the  State  and  National  administrative  authorities  coming  in 
to  give  confirmation  and  approval. 

IX.  If  national  aid  in  the  Unit^  States  is  to  be  given  to  vocational  education,  it 
should  be  an  accepted  principle  that  such  aid  will  be  administered  by  competent 
xiational  authority  and  will  be  so  administered  as  to  insure  high  standards  of  attain- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  vocational  schools  profiting  therefrom.  Any  other  coune 
will  simply  encourage  wastefulness,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency,  which  ara  even 
now  so  characteristic  of  much  of  our  industrial  and  other  publicly  supported  educa« 
tion. 


THE  PLACE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN   A  STSTEM  OF  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS  OF  A  SELF-GOVEBNING  PEOPLE. 

By  E.  DAVENPORT, 
Dtfon,  CoUege  oj  AgrieuXtiwt^  Univertity  o/IUitwU, 

For  convenience  and  as  an  aid  to  brevity,  the  subject  will  be  discussed  from  five 
fleparate  and  somewhat  diverse  points  of  view,  namely,  the  economic,  the  political,  the 
iocial,  the  educational,  and  the  cultural. 

THB  BOONOMIO  POINT  Or   VIBW. 

Aside  from  the  free  gifts  of  nature,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  world  gets 
what  it  earns,  no  more.  There  is  no  cheating  in  this  game  except  between  indi  vid  uals. 
What  the  race  is  to  enjoy  must  be  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  price  is  human  labor. 
This  fact  can  not  be  altered  by  education  though  every  man  were  a  college  graduate, 
nor  yet  by  invention  though  we  turn  the  tides  to  work  for  us.  By  all  tokens  known  to 
men  the  fullness  of  life,  when  considered  in  the  large,  is  conditioned  upon  effective 
labor.  Even  the  recluse  in  his  comer  would  not  have  his  book  except  somebody 
chopped  trees,  sorted  rags,  made  dams,  set  type,  and  worked  with  paste. 

The  power  and  the  inclination  of  an  individual  to  produce  is  increased  by  his  train- 
ing in  and  for  the  profession  he  followe— indeed  the  original  purpose  of  education  was 
technical  training  in  theology,  medicine,  or  the  law.  That  nontechnical  education 
is  ineffective  for  vocational  purposes  we  have  abundant  evidence.  A  half  century 
and  more  of  universal  education  of  a  general  character  has  left  us  all  but  destitute  of 
highly  skilled  workmen  except  they  be  foreigners;  and  already  we  are  burdened  by 
a  dead  weight  of  unskilled  labor  that  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  out  of  the 
otherwise  net  proceeds  of  life. 

Yet  this  mass,  fu  from  being  uneducated,  is  part  of  the  product  of  an  educational 
system  that  ignored  industrial,  even  occupational,  training  below  the  college.  Our 
fathers  were  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  yet  we  and  our  children  are  going  to  school,  learn- 
ing to  spend  but  not  to  produce.  Hence  industrial  education  as  a  twentieth- 
century  problem  is  not  a  choice  but  a  necessity. 

VJe  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  another  angle.  When  education  becomes 
universal  and  compulsory,  then  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  everybody.    We  have  no 
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right  to  take  a  child  which  is  to  be  a  citizen  out  of  the  industzial  life  of  the  people,  out 
of  an  environment  which  would  autmnatically,  in  mofit  caaee,  make  him  delf-Mipport- 
ing  a^d  useful,  and  put  him  ihto  a  school  where  he  is  taught  much  that  he  does  m^ 
need  and  that  is  foreign  to  any  life  he  will  ever  know,  and  leaniB  nothing  which  will 
help  him  to  get  on  in  the  work  as  the  masses  must  get  on  by  the  purtuit  of  the  ordinaty 
industries. 

The  education  which  he  needs  and  to  which  he  i^  entitled  is  not  the  lemnaats  of 
the  education  that  was  originally  designed  for  the  governing  clacB,  but  a  differant 
thing.  The  education  which  he  most  needs  must,  like  that  of  the  lawyer  or  &e  phya- 
cian,  evolve  out  of  the  materials  and  the  practices  of  the  occupation  he  is  to  foBow. 
He  must  be  technically  educated;  and  educated  with  the  technique  of  Ids  own,  not 
of  another's,  profession. 

So  far  have  we  arrived,  and  ^  far  will  the  public  genertilly  agree.  The  great 
question  now  is,  Shall  industrial  education  hare  itb  place  In  the  great  system  el 
public  schools,  or  shall  a  nc^  and  separate  system  be  eetafolished  for  the  induBtrial 
classes? 

THE  POLITICAL  POINT  OF  VISW. 

If  I  were  discussing  a  system  of  industrial  education  for  an  absolute  monarchy  or 
other  fonn  of  aristocracy  in  which  the  chief  purpose  is  the  comfort  and  exaltation  of 
the  exceptional  man,  I  should  be  compelled  to  advocate,  in  order  to  be  logical,  a  sys- 
tem of  separate  technical  schools,  one  fo  eadi  titde  or  occupation  of  a  giVte  cbbk- 
munity,  and  all  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  nfknagBitient  of  the  government. 

I  should  do  this  because  it  is  assumed,  under  these  conditions,  that  the  many  are  to 
labor  for  the  few  and  that  the  purpose  of  education  for  the  masses  is  objective  efficiency 
as  measured  by  the  output;  I  should  do  it  because  a  technical  school,  properly  articu- 
lated with  actual  buaness  and  ignoring  everything  but  output,  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  that  can  be  devised  for  turning  out  a  skilled  human  machine;  and  I  should  do 
it  for  the  further  reason  that  such  a  government  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  do  the  think- 
ing for  the  people,  but  to  put  the  results  of  its  deliberations  into  instant  and  univer- 
sal execution.  In  no  other  way,  I  am  forced  to  adBitt>  can  an  equal  degree  of  straight 
industrial  efficiency  be  secured  at  any  given  moment  of  time. 

But  our  problem  is  different.  We  are  discuasing  a  system  of  industrial  education 
for  a  self-governing  people,  and  before  proceeding  further  let  me  remind  the  hearer 
that  in  this  and  all  discussions  of  industrial  education  one  laigefaot  must  be  kept 
always  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  requires  the  full  labor  of  some  dO  per  icent  of  all  the 
people  to  provide  the  necessities  of  a  highly  civilized  society.  Moreover,  this  pro- 
portion will  not  be  much  altered  either  by  education  or  by  invention. 

This  90  per  cent  as  a  kind  of  human  constant  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this; 
The  industrial  people  characterize  the  race,  and  whatever  system  of  education  is 
adopted  for  them  will  ultimately  fix  the  status  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  the  last 
analysis  this  is  true  under  any  form  of  government,  but  it  is  eminently  and  immedi- 
ately true  for  a  self-governing  people .  Hero  government  is  from  within,  not  fh>m  wifii- 
out.  Here  government  is  not  the  patron  of  the  people,  it  is  the  people.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  "leadership,^'  about  "fooling  the  ][>eople,''  about  the  "political 
boss,"  or  about  "power  of  patronage  to  win  votes,"  the  fact  remains,  "whether  we  Hke 
it  or  not,  that  in  one  way  or  another  this  90  per  cent  will  ultimately  either  rule  or  ruin. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  the  conmion  man  is  b^lining  to  see  visions 
if  not  to  dream  dreams.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  civilisation.  Its  tirst  effect 
is  his  determination  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  and  this  he  will 
do  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  overturn  governments.  He  will  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  in 
his  blind  blundering,  but  he  has  started  on  the  road  and  nothing  will  swerve  him  from 
his  purpose.  Old-time  forms  of  government  may  hold  him  in  check;  Ihe  fetirih  of 
sinking  his  individuality  into  the  supposed  personality  of  the  State  may  Oloud  his 
vision  and  even  blind  his  eyes  for  a  season ;  and  wars  that  are  hatched  because  society 
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Yum  become  top-heavy  here  and  there  may  give  him  a  different  work  to  do,  for  it  ib 
lufl  lot  tq  fig^t  other  men's  quarre]a--aU  tfaia  may  happen,  but  at  the  first  opportunity 
be  will  resume  hj^  puxpooe  and  in  the  end  he  will  %chi9ve  it,  lor  dogged  determiqation 
is  one  of  the  chief  cbarMeristies  of  the  huxpan  animal.  In  this  instance,  too,  the 
tnit  ie  minforoed  by  numbem»  held  tpge^ther  by  the  common  fact  that  to  secure  suffi- 
cient food,  clo^ung,  and  shelter  occupies  the  full  time  and  strength  of  the  masses  of 


The  teem,  *'a  seH-goveming  people ''  me^tpa  that  government  ha§  been  i^ssfunpd  by 
tba  mawoa;  for  hi^tocy  repords  njo  instance  in  which  the  10  per  cent  hi^  hjftnded  over 
tbe  authoiity  willingly.  In  wsunoing  this  duty,  however,  the  masses  have  added  to 
the  labor  for  their  daily  bread  the  o)))igatiQn  of  citizenship,  and  tlus  fact  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  dnijEting  educajljan^'l  systems.  By  t^is  road  ^e  apive  at  the 
foct  thali  industrial  education,  whatever  its  meanis^  el^where,  miist  mean  in  a 
democracy  the  education  of  the  industrial  people,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter 
Iram  mere  tnoniog  to  pRQ4u(oe. 

Now  to  be  eflSkuent  produQon  the^e  p^ple  v\Mb^  b^  educated  industrially;  but  to 
be  efficient  politically  they  must  be  educated  also  for  citizend^p.  Moreover,  as 
their  technical  training  must  be  gptten  through  the  materials  and  pcactjicci?  of  industry, 
flo  must  their  tndniug  a^  voters,  be  gpttep  through  the  materials  and  science  of  citizen- 
flhip.  If  voters  know  oothia^  of  th^  i«!ues  of  government  except  as  presented  in  con- 
fibcting  terma  by  competii^  d(Q]99gogueg,  their  natun^  recoup 
ooder  oi  thing?  upon,  the  accepted  axiom  that  a  change  is  always  good. 

Thes^  people,  then,  need  tare  e4^cat^>99;  one  foe  successful  business  whereby  they 
may  get  gain  aud  live,  the  Qther  fop  citizeni^p  "^hfxeJ^y  they  give  to  the  public  the 
best  they  haye  of  ju<^eQt,  a(  i^ymp^thy,  %n4  pf  support. 

THE   SOCIAL  POIKT  OP  VIBW. 

Tb^i^  principle  ol  ^elf-preservsition  is  oue  of  the  most  elemental  facts  in  nature.  Man 
possesses  it  in  common  with  all  animals  high  enough  in  the  scale  to  be  conscious  of 
t|ieir  ourn  existence.  This  fact  i^  generally  recognized  under  the  term  of  selfishness, 
4n  impulse  sp  blind  i|s  to  b^,  if  uncontrolled,  even  vicious  in  its  manife^tatlpns.  This 
is  the  mother  of  suspicion,  envy,  jealously,  hatred,  and  of  the  whole  family  of  influences 
that  break  men  apart  and  set  them  at  each  other  throats. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  other  parent  of  this  family  of  furies  is  ignorance  of  the 
other  man — of  his  conditions,  his  necessities,  and  his  point  of  view.  With  intimate 
acquaintance,  hatred  disappears.  The  carpenter  and  the  brickkyer,  belonging  to 
different,  even  competing,  unions,  are  good  friends  if  they  live  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, if  there  has  been  a  marriage  between  the  families,  or  if  the  unions  have  stood 
side  by  side  through  a  difficult  labor  struggle.  Capital  and  labor  are  becoming  more 
tolerant  of  each  other  and  are  beginning  to  recognize  their  mutual  dependence  as  they 
are  becoming  better  acquainted,  even  by  the  hard  process  of  strikes  and  lookouts. 
How  many  of  the  lessons  thus  hunmered  out  with  all  their  consequences  in  blood  and 
himger,  mig^t  have  been  learned  as  children  in  the  schools  if  we  had  but  established 
long  ago  a  rational  system  of  vocational  education  ranging  all  the  way  from  professional 
to  comniercial  and  industrial  training. 

The  farmer  no  longer  distrusts  the  business  man  now  that  he  knows  him  better. 
The  city  and  the  country  are  coming  together  in  the  same  society.  The  North  and 
South  would  never  have  fought  if  they  had  known  each  other  in  the  fifties  as  they 
came  to  know  e^h  other  in  camp  in  the  sixties.  The  civilized  world  would  not  be 
at  war  to-day  if  there  were  some  power  strong  enough  to  compel  all  peoples  to  stand 
off  and  look  issues  squarely  in  the  face.  Indeed  about  the  only  good  that  war  has 
ever  done  since  the  primitive  days  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is  to  force  strangers  or  semi- 
strangers  to  get  acquainted;  and  no  war  is  more  than  temporarily  effective  till  this  is 
accomplished,  whether  we  have  in  mind  great  racial  and  national  conflicts,  labor 
strikes,  or  neighborhood  quarrels. 
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Any  cleavage  in  society,  from  whatever  cause  or  causes,  will  set  the  factions  o^w 
against  each  other.  Anything  which  sorts  the  people  into  classes  will  raise  questiona 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  and  ultimately  of  jealousy  and  ccmflict. 

Now,  in  a  self-governing  people,  such  a  division  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  If 
civil  war  <rf  one  kind  or  another  is  to  be  avoided.  Wherefore  our  system  of  industrial 
education  must  not  consist  of  separate  schools  each  educating  its  people  for  its  own 
interests  and  for  life  in  an  exclusive  class.  It  may  be  answered  that  cidzenahip  may 
be  taught  in  a  technological  school  as  weU  as  anywhere  else,  but  the  questicm  is  not 
BO  much  what  can  be  taught  as  what  will  be  acquired  by  the  pupil.  It  matten  little 
what  abstract  instruction  in  citizenship  may  be  formally  taught  in  the  dassroom  ao 
long  as  the  daily  association  of  the  student  and  his  hourly  convenations  are  confinad 
to  those  <rf  his  own  class  and  profession.  Inevitably  he  will  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  outlanders  to  be  feared,  hated,  or  despised  according  to  the  rank  and 
character  assigned  by  tradition.  Education  under  these  conditions  serves  to  intenafy 
our  native  barbarism  by  appealing  constantly  to  our  lower  primal  instincts  which  are 
no  longer  necessary  of  exercise  in  a  civilised  society  and  are  certainly  destmctive  of 
popular  government. 

The  only  antidote  for  all  this  is  the  personal  touch,  not  occaaioDally,  but  day  by  day ; 
for  people  after  all  are  interesting,  a  fact  that  gives  rise  to  the  proverb,  "Get  acquainted 
with  your  neij^bor;  you  might  like  him."  The  fact  that  man  is  a  social  animal  as 
well  as  a  fighter  is  one  not  to  be  lost  out  of  the  accounting  in  frsming  a  system  d  in- 
dustrial education,  for  this  is  the  saving  element  <rf  the  situation.  On  the  bare  prin- 
ciple of  safety  first,  any  system  of  education  for  a  self-governing  people,  or  any  portion 
of  such  a  people,  must  be  so  organised  and  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible social  cleavage  along  occupational  lines;  for  while  divergent  groups  with  but 
slender  bonds  may  be  held  together  by  a  military  government,  a  democracy,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  be  made  up  of  a  people  as  homogenous  as  possible,  with  no  more  differences 
than  are  necessary  for  occupational  eflSciency  or  inevitable  from  the  exigencies  of 
life. 

Now,  school  is  the  place,  childhood  is  the  time,  and  occupation  is  the  opportunity 
for  laying  the  foundations  of  industrial  peace,  of  social  contentment,  and  ci  govern* 
mental  security. 

THB  BDUCAnONAL  POINT  OF  VIBW. 

If  our  reasoning  has  been  sound,  two  points  are  well  established-HOrBt,  that  the 
highest  productive  efiSciency  is  likely  possible  throuj^  separate  technological  schools; 
but,  second,  that  from  political  and  social  considerations  children  should  not  be  sep- 
arated for  technical  training.  Doubtless  in  rare  and  special  cases  where  large  numbers 
are  not  involved  technological  schools  are  justifiable;  but  in  general  and  for  the  mass 
of  people  the  children  of  all  classes  and  of  all  purposes  should  be  kept  together,  each 
trained  for  his  occupation— which  tends  to  division— and  all  educated  for  a  common 
end—which  tends  to  solidarity.  These  are  the  evident  conditbns  and  limitations  of 
our  problem*  Are  they  fortunate  or  unfortunate  from  a  strictly  educational  point  of 
view? 

If  a  man  is  to  be  educated  only  as  a  producer,  the  problem  Ib  certainly  simpler  than 
if  he  is  also  to  be  educated  as  a  voter  and  a  self-respecting  member  of  society.  It  is 
easier  to  be  a  law-abiding  producer  than  it  is  to  be  all  that  and  a  lawmaker  besideB. 
That  is  to  say,  when  we  regard  the  man  as  well  as  his  product  the  problem  becomes 
complicated  because  a  unified  system  of  schools  is  infinitely  more  difiicult  of  con- 
ception and  execution  than  is  a  multiple  system  in  which  each  school  caters  to  a 
single  class,  ignoring  all  problems  except  economic  production  and  individual  success. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  the  added  effort  is  not  only  inevitable  if  society  is  to  endure 
under  the  new  conditions,  but  that  it  jb  well  repaid  in  educational  results. 

Educationally,  the  advantage  all  lies  with  a  unified  system  of  cosmopolitan  schools 
each  equipped  to  offer  technical  courses  corresponding  to  the  industries  of  the  com- 
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* 
munity  and  taught  by  men  who  know  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  occu-> 
pation,  and  also  equipped  to  offer  a  body  of  general  or  nontechnical  studies,  taught  by 
instructors  interested  not  in  production^  but  in  subjects^  in  people,  and  in  their 
institutions. 

The  individual  student  in  such  a  school  is  made  conscious  every  day  of  what  he 
himself  is  to  do  in  the  world.  He  is  also  made  conscious  every  day  of  what  other  men 
have  done  and  thought  and  said  in  the  world  that  has  passed,  and  of  what  others  will 
likely  do  and  think  and  say  in  the  world  he  is  soon  to  enter.  Now,  this  is  education 
for  real  efficiency,  because  the  man,  as  well  as  the  product,  b  an  object  of  study. 

Under  a  system  such  as  this  if  the  student  changes  Ms  choice  of  occupation  as  his 
faculties  develop,  he  has  only  to  enter  other  technical  couises  in  the  same  school  and 
he  has  sacrificed  nothing  except  a  few  technical  credits  in  the  course  abandoned. 
Even  so  he  has  had  all  the  time  a  clear^nit  motive;  and  a  good  motive  is  necessary  to 
real  education.  The  same  boy,  seeking  technical  training  in  an  exclusively  tech- 
nical school,  must  needs  settle  Us  choice  once  for  all  as  a  small  boy  or  have  it  settled 
for  him  by  the  whim  of  his  parents,  by  the  prospects  of  early  gain,  orrelative  accean* 
biUty. 

It  IB  the  experience  everywhere  that  technical  courses  instead  of  reducing  interest 
in  the  nontechnical  vitalize  such  courses  and  give  them  meaning  and,  therefore, 
interest.  What  the  boy  needs  is  a  vision,  a  picture  of  life,  not  a  reflection  distorted 
by  abnormal,  even  though  heroic,  characters  and  incidents;  but  a  real  picture  of  life  as 
the  boy  is  to  see  it  in  its  relations.  Until  he  gets  that  vision  he  may  be  a  learner  of 
lessons,  but  he  will  not  be  a  scholar.  For  the  vast  majority,  the  90  per  cent  and  more, 
the  prospect  of  industrial  activity  affordB  the  vinon. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  industrial  education  has  no  place  in  the  public-echool 
system,  then  we  shall  have  another  system,  public  or  private,  and  after  the  90  per 
cent  have  been  drawn  away  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  school  system  publicly 
supported  but  available  only  to  the  10  per  cent— the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  How 
long  would  such  a  system  last?  The  only  rational  conclusion  is  that  industrial  edu- 
cation has  a  place,  and  a  very  large  place,  in  any  adequate  system  of  publicly  supported 
schools. 

In  all  discussions  of  this  character  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  existing  systenA  of 
education  the  world  over  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  their  traditions  frcon  a  time 
in  which  the  only  function  of  the  schools  was  to  train  the  "governing  class."  Even 
when  the  conscious  purpose  of  education  was  to  train  for  the  "learned  professions" 
the  idea  was  always  the  same,  namely,  that  education  was  the  prerogative  of  an 
hereditary,  or  at  least  a  highly  privileged  and  numerically  small,  class.  Exclusiveneas, 
superiority,  conventionalism— these  are  the  terms  and  ideals  that  traditionally  attach 
to  education,  and  all  are  inconsistent  if  not  incompatible  with  a  real  democracy  or  a 
republic  of  self-goveming  people. 

Universal  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  for  the  masses,  but  the  moment 
such  a  system  becomes  compulsory  it  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  national 
necessity  and  racial  advancement.  "Training  for  leadership*'  is  not,  therefore,  the 
chief  business  of  the  public  schools.  What  the  great  army  of  civilization  wants  now 
is  not  so  much  officers  as  privates,  and  the  business  of  the  schools  is  to  fit  for  activity 
and  for  service,  leaving  leadership  to  settle  itself  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  safely 
settled,  namely,  by  natural  processes. 

The  larger  view  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  a  national  and  rational  system  of 
vocational  training  was  anticipated  in  a  manner  almost  prophetic  by  the  legislation 
founding  the  land-grant  colleges  in  1862.  This  legislation  provided  for  a  system  of 
colleges,  one  for  every  State,  in  which  the  leading  object  should  be  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Previous  to  this  time  these  primal  industries 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  found  themselves  caught  in  an  eddy,  while  the  great  river 
of  learning  and  opportunity  went  rushing  by.    Under  such  conditions  the  individual 
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coiiidbeedacatodoiilybyqiiittiiigtbeiiiduitries.  How,  under  these  coiid]tionB,coald 
the  industriee  ot  the  country  develop  or  the  popubur  vote  be  trusted?  Hence  the 
legiflUtion  of  1862. 

Fortunately  the  law  expreody  provided  that  claancal  and  scientific  studies  should 
not  be  excluded.  Either  the  men  of  those  days  builded  wiser  than  they  knew  or 
they  had  a  vision  of  a  compieheaBve  system  of  education  quite  in  advance  d  the 
times.  At  all  events,  heie  we  are  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  with  s 
national  system  of  State  univen&ties  in  whkh  are  taught  any  and  all  subjects  that 
touch  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.  Here  fannen,  eogineen,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  jounalists,  scimtirts,  authon,  philologists,  artists,  musicians,  adl 
ara  educated  ade  by  side  on  the  same  campus,  separated  only  for  their  technical 
training,  their  nontechnical  studies  being  taken  together  in  the  same  clasaooms  and 
laboratories.  Not  only  that,  the  students  of  different  counes  live  in  the  same  houses, 
eat  at  the  same  tables,  belong  to  the  same  fraternities  and  clubs,  meet  together  and 
battle  together  on  the  same  athletic  field.  This  means  that  they  leain  much,  indi- 
rectly and  by  absorption,  of  each  others'  couises  and  prospective  occupations.  It 
means,  too,  that  lasting  friendships  are  formed  which  cross  profeBsional  tines  in 
every  possible  direction,  binding  men  together  by  the  strongest  of  all  bonds—penofnal 
acquaintance,  mutual  respect,  and  friendly  regard. 

Here  is  the  cue  for  a  rational  system  of  educaticm  in  a  democracy;  a  cue  to  a  geneml 
phm  that  makes  the  individual  efficient,  yet  that  puts  the  man  i^ve  hie  profosrion; 
that  draws  no  line  between  the  industries  and  the  occupations  except  as  they  repre- 
sent different  vocations;  aod  that  develops  them  all,  not  lor  individual  advantage 
but  for  the  pubUc  good. 

And  the  pubtic  high  schools  are  taking  this  cue  at  a  rate  never  before  realized  in 
any  other  phase  of  educational  devek^^ent.  That  the  plan  works  is  evidenced  by  Ihe 
fact  that  no  school  that  has  started  in  the  new  plan  luui  ever  gone  back  to  the  okl; 
that  attendance  is  increased,  efficiency  enhanced,  and,  more  surpriaiBg  than  all,  the 
nontechnical  subjects  are  studied  with  a  new  interest,  even  Latin  being  on  the  in- 
crease and  not  being  driven  out  as  was  threatened  by  eartier  and  narrower  views  of 
industrial  education. 

Ihdustrial  education  does  not  need  to  have  its  place  assigned  by  us.  It  has  found 
its  own  place  by  perfectly  natural  processes.  The  position  is  not  extreme  and  there- 
lore  not  likely  to  do  damage  or  to  undergo  material  change.  It  means  only  that 
the  time  of  the  student  should  always  be  divided  between  the  vocational  and  the 
nonvocational,  the  proportion  depending  somewhat  upon  the  vocation  and  partly 
upon  the  grade  of  the  school.  In  the  college  40  to  60  per  cent  is  technical;  in  the 
high  school,  20  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  a  new  proof  of  the  old  beUef  that  it  is  often  easier 
to  do  two  things  at  once  than  to  do  either  one  alone  and  take  the  consequences. 

XHB  CUIiTUBAI'  POINT  0?  VIEW. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  true  aim  of  real  education  is  culture,  whereas  historic- 
ally, whether  in  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  the  impulse  to  education  was  frankly 
professional.  This  was  not  only  true  of  our  predecessors,  but  it  is  true  of  us  and  will 
be  true  of  our  descendants,  because  naturally  and  properly  the  great  impulse  to 
learning  is  preparation  for  the  activities  of  life.  And  yet  culture  has  been  advanced 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

What  is  culture?  I  do  not  know;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  it  is  a  thing  either  poa^ 
sible  or  desirable  in  a  democracy  it  must  be  open  to  all  men.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
conditioned  upon  riches,  peculiarity  of  dress  or  manner,  the  abiUty  to  epeak  in 
tongues  not  understood,  the  creation  and  abundance  of  arbitrary  conventionatities, 
or  anything  else  whose  design  and  purpose  is  exclusiveness. 

Whatever  culture  may  be,  its  essence  is  a  kind  of  nobiUty  and  refinement  of  char- 
acter knowable  and  known  to  all  men.    It  was  said  of  the  Master  that  the  common 
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people  heard  Him  gladly.  They  needed  no  interpreter,  for  He  spoke  in  the  vemacu- 
lar,  though  as  a  child  He  disputed  successfully  with  the  lawyers.  I  had  a  cultured 
friend,  known  and  loved  by  scores  who  never  heard  that  he  was  a  critical  student 
of  many  languages  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  many  lands.  I  had  another,  a  barber, 
with  limited  schooling.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  single  town,  yet  left  more  behind  of 
refinement  and  beauty  in  the  school  his  children  attended  and  in  the  cemetery 
wliece  he  UeB  buried  than  had  all  who  had  gone  before. 

Culture  is  a  growth  foom  within,  not  a  thing  laid  on  from  without  like  a  garment. 
It  ia  a  peiaonal  adornment,  not  an  accomplishment,  and  it  is  well  within  the  grsgp  of 
every  nramal  man  who  has  a  fair  outlook  up<m  the  w<Nrld  and  who  is  willing  to  give 
attention  to  the  refinements  of  life  and  the  development  ol  character. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inc(«npatible  between  industrial  education  and  culture; 
between  a  life  of  producti .  e  energy,  which  is  the  normal  state,  and  the  refinement  of 
chazacter  that  makes  the  perfect  man.  Was  not  the  Sa\ior  a  carpenter,  and  did  He 
not,  like  the  prophets,  outline  life  in  terms  of  common  things  7 

The  g^ost  that  ia  to  be  laid  by  industrial  education  is  that  old  doctrine  of  the  leisure 
daas,  namely,  that  needful  labor  is  degrading— «  thing  to  be  endured,  when  inevi- 
table, as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible  by  all 
aelf-reapecting  and  cultured,  that  is  exclusi^  e,  people. 

The  great  &cts  of  life  are  not  only  ine\  itable,  they  are  also  holy.  They  are  to  be 
met  by  society  as  a  whole  without  sacrificing  a  so-csJled  *'<Jass.''  Hence  industrial 
education  must  be  made  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  curriculum  which  has  to  do 
with  the  industries  of  life,  differing  only  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  from  those  other  fonns 
of  vocational  training  that  fit  for  the  professions. 

''Where  there  is  no  yiaoa  the  people  peruah.''  With  a  vision,  each  year  and  every 
generation  adds  to  the  results  of  the  last,  and  after  this  fashion  shall  our  answer  be: 
The  place  of  industrial  education  is  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  side  by  side  with  all 
other  subjects  and  all  other  purposes.  The  State  university  whose  unit  i»  the  c<xn- 
monwealtii  is  the  model;  and  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  built  upon  the  aune  model 
but  whose  unit  is  the  community,  is  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a  system  that  serves  the 
public  ^dille  it  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  lives  of  the  people. 


L'fiDUCATION  PHYSIQUE  EN  BOUVIE. 

ParH.  DB  GBNST, 
IntpecteuT  Ghitral  de  V^jducaiUm  physique  en  Bolivie. 

INTRODUCTION. 

L'oeuvre  de  Tdducation  physique  en  Bolivie  est  encore  toute  r^cente.  Pr^occup^ 
avant  tout  de  sa  r^oiganisation  politique  et  ^conomique,  le  pays  ne  s'est  attac^^ 
vraiment  k  reiser  sa  renaissance  physique  que  depuis  deux  ans,  et  cela  avec  un 
enthousiasme,  une  telle  volenti  de  parvenir,  un  succ^  si  incroyable  que  nous  pouvons 
eBp6rer  que,  dans  un  avenir  peu  ^loign6,  il  n'aura  plus  rien  k  envier  aux  autres  pays 
de  TAm^rique  latine  et  qu'il  pourra  mdme  leur  seivir  d'exemple  et  de  module. 

Gertes  il  existait  des  programmes  d'^ucation  physique,  mats  rudimentaires,  ils 
manquaient  k  la  v^rit^  scientifique;  certes  des  efforts  louables  avaient  ^t6  tent^, 
mais  ils  6taient  rest6s  locaux  et  par  cons^uent  peu  effectife;  certes  dans  le  corps 
profesBoral  on  s'appliquait  avec  perseverance  k  propager  la  pratique  des  exercices 
corporels,  mais  peu  prepare,  son  enseignement  6tait  empirique  et  manquait  aux 
lois  les  plus  eiementaires  de  la  p^dagogie. 
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Le  pays  d'ailleun,  par  sa  dtuation  g<6ographiqtte  mtee,  ne  bo  prtentaitpas  propioe 
au  d^veloppement  d*un  plan  g^n^iai  et  UBifcxrme  pour  Poiganiaation  de  I'^ucataon 
physique  dans  toute  la  RSpublique. 

D'^tendue  extrtoement  vaste,  la  Bolivie  embraase  des  oontrSes  qui  a'^^vent  da 
niveau  de  la  mer  k  plus  de  4,000  metres  d'altitude.  C'eat  dans  oette  demidre  region, 
Taltiplanicie,  que  aont  groupte  les  centres  les  plus  peupl^  et  les  plus  impartantB, 
mais  c'est  Ik  aussi,  dans  cette  atmosphere  k  pression  insuffisante,  k  ozygtoe  rarfifid, 
que  le  travail  physique  est  le  plus  difficile,  le  plus  pteible,  dangereux  et,  mtaie 
parfois  impossible.  Le  mal  des  montagnes  ou  ''soroche"  y  r^e  k  T^tat  endteiqne 
et  est  un  s^rieux  obstacle  k  I'exercioe  intensif  tel  qu'on  le  comprend  dans  les  autres 
pays.  Son  importance  est  telle  qu'il  mMte  que  nous  nous  y  an^tions  quelque  pea 
pour  en  examiner  les  symptdmes,  les  effets,  les  causes  et  les  consequences. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  debute  par  un  mi^aise  gtodral,  une  angoisse,  une  fatigoe  de 
tout  I'dtre;  puis  ce  sont  des  naus^es,  des  vomissements,  accompagn^  eouvent  de 
coliques,  de  diarrh^e;  le  malade  se  d^sint^resse  de  tout  ce  qui  I'entoure,  ^proove  une 
paresse  intellectuelle  invincible.  Du  cdt6  de  I'appareil  respiratoire,  on  observe  one 
dyspn^e  souvent  intense  et  fort  pdnible;  le  pouls  diminue  d'ampleur  et  augmoite  de 
fr^uence  dans  des  proportions  souvent  considerables;  parfois  en  produisant  des 
hemonagies  pulmonaires,  nasales  ou  r^nales  et  des  troubles  caidiaques  de  caractdre 
trds  grave  allant  jusqu'i  la  mort. 

Le  mal  des  montagnes  semble  ne  pas  se  manifester  k  la  m§me  altitude  dans  les 
di£Ferentes  chatnes  de  montagnes  et  il  semble  mtee  que  certains  endroits  soient 
favorables  k  son  Mosion;  0  existe  aussi  de  grandes  variations  individueUes  et 
rh6r6dite,  k  cet  ^gard,  doit  jouer  un  rdle  tel,  que  jamais,  Tindien,  qui  vit  sur  le 
plateau  depuis  un  temps  immemorial,  n'^prouve  les  sjrmptdmes  de  ce  mal;  maia  0 
n'en  est  pas  de  mdme  du  blanc  emigre  des  plaines,  du  metis  mAme,  ni  des  animaox 
importes  des  pays  k  faible  altitude.  Souvent  le  mal  ne  se  rev^e  qu'4  des  moments 
inattendus,  malgre  I'accoutumance  produite  par  I'adaptation  du  milieu:  la  fatigae, 
repuisenent  nerveux,  le  surcrott  de  travail,  le  froid  agissent  en  &veur  de  redosion 
du  mal.  Les  causes  auxquelles  on  attribue  le  "sorroche"  sont  multiples:  les  una, 
simplistes,  les  rapportent  au  d^agement  de  gaz  toxiques,  k  la  presence  de  plantes 
et  de  mineraux;  les  autres  invoquent  des  causes  physiques:  la  theorie  eiectrique 
aurait  voulu  que  reiectricite  s'accumulAt  sur  les  montagnes  k  cause  de  leur  forme 
cdnique  et  que  cette  eiectridte  fOt  la  cause  du  mal  des  montagnes;  Humboldt  et 
Boussingault  avaient  cm  qu'il  etait  dd  4  la  diminution  dans  la  proportion  de  I'oxy- 
g^ne  de  I'air  des  montagnes;  Lotret  et  Dufour  attribuent  les  accidents  du  mal 
des  montagnes  k  une  excessive  transformation  de  la  cfaaleur  en  mouvement;  puis 
viennent  les  theories  chimiques:  suivant  M.  Gavarret,  le  mal  serait  dt  k  Taccumu- 
lation  dans  le  sang  de  Tacide  carbonique;  Mono '  emet  Topinion  qu'il  est  dQ  nnique- 
ment  k  la  diminution  de  I'acide  carbonique  du  sang;  P.  Bert  voit  dans  la  diminution 
de  la  teneur  en  oxyg^ne  du  sang  d'un  homme  place  dans  une  atmosphere  rarefiee  la 
veritable  cause  du  mal;  enfin  nous  trouvons  les  theories  mecaniques:  Robert  Boyle, 
Borelli,  Rostan,  Guilbert  et  Gavarret  ont  admis  que,  sous  I'iufluence  de  la  diminution 
de  preraion,  les  gaz  du  sang  se  degageaient,  devenaient  libre^et  produisaient  dee  embo- 
lies  gazeuses,  d'oii  resulteraient  tous  les  accidents  observes;  la  theorie  qui  nous  semble 
la  plus  serieuse,  parce  qu'elle  correspond  i  toutes  les  observations  faites  but  I'alti- 
planicie,  est  celle  emise  par  H.  Kronecker,  de  Berne  '  et  basee  sur  I'existence  de 
troubles  cardio-pulmonaires  resultant  de  T  influence  mecanique  exercee  par  la  rare- 
action  de  Tair,  troubles  allant  jusqu'^  hypertrophie  cardiaque.  Les  experiences  de 
P.  H^ger  et  de  J.  Meyer  *  conflrment  amplement  la  valeur  de  la  theorie  du  professeur 
Suisse.    On  comprend  done  quelle  difficulte  il  faut  surmonter,  sur  le  haut  plateau, 

I  Compte»TeDdiis  de  la  Sooi^M  de  biologle,  1807,  p.  223. '  Revue  gdn^rale  des  sdenoes,  IS  man  1888,  pi 
178.    L'acad6mie  et  le  mal  dee  montafmee.  "*" 

*  Die  Bergkrankheit  1003,  Urban  et  Schwanenberg.^ 
t  Altitude  et  ooeur  droit.    Eztralt  du  Livre  Jubilaird,  de  Ch.  Riohet.  1812,  p.  171. 
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f 
quellee  precautions  il  faut  prendre,  pour  y  oiganieer  scientifiquement  T^ucation 
physique,  et  on  ne  s'^tonnera  pas  trop  du  retard  qu'avait  subi  cette  branche  impor- 
tante  dans  Tactivit^  scolaire  et  post-scolaire  de  la  nation  bolivienne. 

.  La  r^on  basse  pr^nte,  au  point  de  vue  de  I'exercice  physique,  rinconv^nient  de 
partidper  au  dimat  torride.  Faire  de  la  gymnastique  sous  une  temperature  acca- 
blante,  mdme  k  Tombre,  n'est  pas  dioee  commode.  A  ces  difficultes  naturelles,  se 
joignent  celles  cr^^es  par  lee  diff^rentes  races  qui  peuplent  la  Bolivie,  c'est-^-dire  les 
indigene,  metisse  et  blanche,  celles  produites  par  la  psychologie  sp^ciale  de  tout  peu- 
ple  latin,  par  les  coutumes  sociales  et  religieusee,  par  Tinfluence  d'lm  r^gionalisme 
mcoentue,  par  des  causes  multiples,  souvent  trop  eioigndes  pour  bien  s'en  rendre  compte . 
O'est  pour  toutes  ces  raisons  que  nous  pr^sent&mes,  en  1914,  k  la  bienveillante 
attention  du  Gouvemement  et  du  Gongr^  bolivien,  un  plan  d'organisation  syst^ma- 
tique  dans  le  but  de  relever  et  augmenter  le  niveau  physique  et  moral  du  pays.^  Ce 
plan  fixe  les  bases  essendelles  du  probl^e,  les  moyens  pratiques  de  le  r^soudre,  et  le 
Gouvemement  bolivien  s'est  attach^,  malgr^  la  crise  6Gonomique  terrible  que  le  pays 
traverse,  k  le  r6aliser  aussitdt,  progressivement  et  siirement. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pour  r^aliser  cette  importante  Evolution  le  Gouvemement  a  contract^  sp^cialement 
en  Europe  M.  H.  de  Genst,  ex-prof esseur  k  T^cole  sup^rieure  d'6ducation  physique 
de  Bruxelles,  aind  qu'^  T^cole  normale  d'instituteurs  de  la  m6me  ville,  secretaire 
general  du  Gomite  international  d'^ducation  physique. 

Deux  cours  normaux  d'^ducation  physique  ont  6te  organises  k  La  Paz.  La  methode 
miivie  est  baeee  sur  les  prindpes  du  suedois  P.  H.  Ling.  Apr^  deux  annees  d'etudes 
^eoriques,  didactiques  et  pratiques,  16  ei^ves  (9  hommes  et  7  femmes)  ont  ete 
diplomes  et  sont  envoyes  en  qualite  de  professeurs  dans  les  lycees  et  collies  secon- 
daires  de  chaque  capitale  departementale. 

Des  cours  reduits  pour  les  membres  du  personnel  enseignant  primaire  ont  fonctionne 
et  se  continueront  successivement  k  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Omro,  Gochabamba,  Tarija, 
Santa  Cruz  et  Trinidad. 

Entre  temps  des  conferences  de  propagande  oiganisees  par  les  autorites  gouveme- 
mentales  et  par  TEtat-Major  de  Tarmee  ont  ete  faites,  un  programme  d'education 
physique  accompagne  de  nombreuses  illustrations,  a  ete  redige  et  edite  pour  lee 
eooles  primaires,  des  salles  de  gymnastique  ont  ete  constmites,  ameiiorees,  instaliees; 
des  plaines  de  jeux  et  de  sports  ont  ete  acquises,  plusieurs  societes  libres  de  gymnas- 
tique, dont  une  feminine,  ont  ete  f ondees,  du  materiel  de  jeu  a  ete  achete  pour  les 
4coles,  des  federations  sportives  ont  pris  naissance,  des  championnats  locaux,  regio- 
naux,  sportifs  ont  eu  lieu;  au  mois  d*ao<lt  dernier  le  premier  championnat  national 
de  foot-ball  a  ete  organise  k  I'occasion  des  fdtes  patriotiques:  il  reunissait  des  joueurs 
de  localites  eioignees  de  plus  de  700  kilometres. 

L'enseignement  normal  n'a  pas  ete  n^lige:  un  professeur  a  ete  contiacte  en  Europe 
et  est  dutfge  de  Tenseignement  k  I'Ecole  normale  de  Sucre.  Une  salle  modeme, 
veritable  modMe  en  son  genre,  a  ete  eievee  et  instaliee  avec  des  appareils  acquis 
spedalement  en  Europe. . 

Des  cours  spedaux  ont  ete  organises  k  TEcole  normale  pour  instituteurs  et  insti- 
tutrices  mraux.  Cette  ecole  qui  fonctionne  k  Umala  est  destinee  k  former  le  personnd 
des  ecoles  du  haut  plateau  et  spedalement  de  la  region  oh  vivent  les  indiens  aymaras. 

Des  cours  analogues  seront  ouverts  Tannee  prochaine  pour  la  region  habitee  par  les 
indiens  quichuas,  k  recole  normale  rurale  de  Sacaba  (Gochabamba). 

I.<es  locaux  et  le  materiel  ont  ete  ameiiores  fortement,  des  bains-douches  crees  dans 
quelques  ecoles,  des  excursions  scolaires  organisees,  des  demonstrations  de  gymnas- 
tique ont  appeie  Tattention  du  grand  public;  la  prosse,  k  son  tour,  s'est  livree  k  une 
forte  propagande  en  favour  de  reducation  physique. 

1  informe  general  aobre  la  organlxaddn  sistemAtica  da  la  Edtioaol6ii  flsioa  (aoexos  a  la  Memoria  preseD- 
tadaalH.Coi]gre0oNaoional.    LaPai,1914. 
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Une  investigation  but  r6tat  physique  dee  ^coliere  a  M  organisde  par  la  Directioii 
g^n^rale  de  Tenseignement,  une  loi  oiganisant  la  visite  m^icale  scolaire  a  6t6  pio- 
mulgu^e,  enfin  des  associations  puissantee  de  boy  et  girl  scouts  ont  M6  fondles  dans 
diff^rentes  localit^s.  Enfin,  la  fondation  d'une  section  speciale  d'^ducation  phy- 
sique et  de  Tiavaux  manuels  k  PEcole  normale  supdricure  (La  Pas)  a  6t6  jwopoete 
et  s'ouvrira  en  1018. 

Nous  joignons  au  present  rapport  quelques  documents  annexes:  progrunme  d'Mu- 
cation  pour  Tenseignement  primaire,  livret  du  scout  bolivien,  annuaire  de  la  La  Fas 
Foot  Ball  Association. 

lis  montreront  P^tat  de  Torganisation  et  lee  tendances  suivies  par  I'^ducation 
physique  en  Bolivie. 

Malgr6  les  circonstances  essentaellement  diffidlee,  une  situati<m  ^conomique  cri- 
tique, gr&ce  k  une  volont6  6nezgique,  et  un  d^sir  inMstible  de  progrte,  le  QoaTeme- 
ment  bolivien  rMise  et  perfectionne  Tceuvre  entreprise,  souhaitant  pour  son  peuple 
plus  de  beauts,  plus  de  force,  plus  de  i 


LAS  BELLAS  ARTES  EN  LA  INSTRUCaON  POBUCA  DK  AMSRICA. 

Por  PEDRO  P.  TRAVERSARI,  Director  General  de  BelloM  Artee  del  Ecuador;  JOSt 
6.  NAVARRO,  Direelor  de  la  EmsuOa  Nacional  de  BeUaa  Arte$  del  Ecuador;  and 
SIXTO  M.  DURAN,  Director  del  Coneervatorio  NaeUmal  de  MMca  del  Ecuador. 

I.  LA  IH0TftirOCldN  CISNTinCA  AUSBIOANA  DXBS  MABCHAE  QOJUXJHTAMnvm  OON  UA 

KDUCAGidN  AfrriencA,  bn  la  xnbxj^anza  blbvxktal,  sbcundabia,  vNirx^aixA- 

BIA  T  TjfcCNIOA,  OOMO  VBDIO  DB  PBRTBOCIOMAIIIBNTO  DB  LA  RABA. 

La  Am^ica,  el  nuevo  mundo,  los  numeroeoe  pueblos  del  Norte  y  Sur  de  su  con- 
tinente  presentan  un  escenario  grandioeo,  que  aun  cuando  di-vidido  en  vaiiados  or- 
ganismoe,  forma  un  solo  conjunto  con  igualea  ideas  y  cahk;ter,  un  solo  y  progresivo 
eepfritu.  Su  pasada  historia  y  su  presente,  confirman  que,  si  ese  agrupami^nto  de 
naciones  libres  y  demdcratas  que  hoy  forman  el  panamericanismo,  ha  paaado  por 
mtiltiples  vicisitudefli,  no  por  eso  se  ha  perdido  su  £ue  peculiar,  puesto  que,  en  medio 
de  la  civili£aci6n  modema  se  conservan  siempre  intactas  sus  cualidades  excepcionales 
de  raza,  su  propia  fisohomia  6tnica  y  est^tica,  sus  condiciones  geogr&ficas,  en  naturalesa 
sublime. 

La  raza  de  los  aborfgenes  de  Am^ca,  aun  cuando  en  el  dia  tan  mezclada,  maa- 
tiene  vivo  el  germen  caracterfstico  de  su  sangre,  y  no  olvida  sus  tradiciones,  el 
ingenio  de  su  personalidad,  la  instrucci6n  de  sus  antepasados  que  se  revela  en  esse 
formas  sencillas  de  un  arte  particular. 

Ahora  m^  que  nunca,  ante  el  cuadro  espantoso  del  desequilibrio  europeo,  renacen 
con  mayor  vigor  los  sentimientoe  fntimos  de  la  raza  que  constituyen  los  pueblos  ameri- 
canos,  sean  estos  de  evoluci6n  espafiola  o  britdnica.  Se  siente  una  necesidad  in- 
aplazable,  la  seguridad  de  la  vida  por  si  misma  y  en  sf  misma. 

Ya  por  desaparecido  el  decantado  peligro  de  doctrinas  personalistas,  toda  ella  se  re- 
duce al  ideal  de  una  doctrina  panamericana,  con  una  misma  ley  de  solidaridad  que 
educa  e  instruye  a  sus  pueblos,  conduci6ndoloB  por  un  mismo  camino  a  lo  practice 
con  lo  bueno  y  lo  bello.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

El  compuesto  humano  es  un  organismo  apto  para  el  perfeccionamiento  de  sus 
mtdtiplee  facultades:  cuales  mis,  cuales  menoe,  segtin  su  organizaci6n  individual; 
luego,  todas  aquellas  pueden  alcanzar  un  grado  relativo  de  desairoUo,  avanzando 
mis,  aquellas  facultades  que  por  raz6n  de  oiganizaci6n  se  encuentran  en  mayor 
aptitud.  De  esta  desigualdad,  que  es  un  hecho  antropol^co,  resulta  el  en<Hnne 
beneficio  de  la  especializacidn  que  en  la  vida  civil  pone  al  individuo  en  la  situaci^ 
de  apiovechar  de  servicioe  perfectos  en  todo  orden  de  necesidadee.  Mas,  no  se  olvide 
que  para  el  fin  humano  de  la  clvilizaci6n  en  general,  no  se  podri  llegar  a  reeultado 
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ninguno  prictico,  amo  se  educa  al  individuo  y  no  en  parte,  aino  en  su  todo  peico- 
fiaiol<5gico,  esto  es,  en  ei  conjunto  de  bus  focultadee  educables;  de  donde  se  deduce 
<que  conocer  6etBs  en  eu  mayor  extensidn,  es  la  base  para  el  procedimiento  educativo 
cuyoe  beneficios  individuales  y  colectivoe  no  es  necesario  ponderar. 

Ahora  bien,  dividlendo  las  facultades  humanas  por  bus  reepectivas  fundones, 
tenemoB  tres  grandes  gmpos  de  c]asificaci6n  y  asf  Uamamos  intelectuales  a  las  primeras, 
morales  a  hs  segundas  y  ffsicas  a  las  terceras,  aun  cuando  el  primero  y  el  segundo 
g6nero  tengan  un  origen  comdin:  el  entendimiento;  U^meee  tal,  o  concienda  en  los 
actos  reflejoe,  o  voluntad,  trat&ndoee  de  los  actoe  volitivos.  Desde  luego,  la  prioridad 
aqul  establecida  tiene  su  raz6n  en  la  natundeza  de  la  funddn,  circunstanda  que  no 
imprime  un  sello  de  excelenda  de  unas  fundones  con  respecto  a  las  otras,  ya  que 
fiiendo  todas  humanas,  todas  son  igualmente  importantee,  detalle  necesario  de  tener 
en  cuenta  ya  que  ^te  ba  influido  muchas  veces  y  sigue  influyendo  en  el  criterio 
educativo  s^tin  los  pueblos  y  las  ^pocas.  Asf  vemos  en  la  antigtledad  y  adn  en 
nuestros  tiempos,  con  pequeiias  diferendas,  preferidas  ya  las  fundones  del  primer 
g6nero,  ya  las  del  tercero  y  poco  o  nada  atendidas  las  del  segundo,  sino  es  en  una  forma 
religiosa,  no  siempre  del  todo  conducente  a  su  m&s  amplio  desairoUo. 

No  conviene  perder  de  vista  que  funcionan  las  facultades  humanas  de  dos  maneras 
diierentes:  Espontinea  o  discursivamente,  es  decir,  por  intuici6n  o  por  razona- 
miento  y  que  por  lo  mismo,  fadlitar  al  individuo  estas  dos  formas  de  operaci6n, 
principalmente  en  lo  intelectual  y  en  lo  moral,  es  educarlo  y  perfecdonarlo.  Quiz^ 
tambi^,  desde  este  punto  de  vista,  el  sistema  actual  peca  por  defecto  ya  que  se  ha 
contnaldo  m&a  a  la  segimda  forma  que  a  la  primera.  En  efecto,  el  entendimiento  o 
condbe  directamente:  v.  g.,  cuando  contempla  el  azioma  o  discurre  penoeamente 
por  la  reflexi6n;  v.  g.,  cuando  razona  un  teorema.  La  voluntad,  a  su  vez,  u  obra 
espont^ea  y  rapidamente  por  el  bien,  como  cuando  se  expone  la  vida  por  salvar  al 
ndufrago,  o  discurre  de  la  conveniencia  de  la  acd6n  como  cuando  se  da  la  limoena. 
En  el  Olden  ffsico  se  distinguen  mis  claramente  las  doe  formas  de  fundonamiento. 

De  lo  visto  hasta  aquf,  se  deduce  que  m^  provecho  se  hace  al  individuo  fadli- 
t^dole  por  la  educad6n  el  ejercido  de  sus  facultades  en  la  primera  forma,  esto  es, 
en  la  forma  espontinea  que  en  la  segunda,  aun  cuando  los  medios  sean  m&s  diffdles, 
prindpalmente  en  el  orden  intelectual.  En  el  orden  moral,  ademds  de  las  suges- 
tiones  radonales,  existe  para  el  individuo  un  medio  capaz  de  predisponerlo  a  lo 
bueno  espont&neamente:  es  el  arte.  No  se  habla  de  los  artistas  profesionales,  quienes 
est&n  sujetos  a  ima  psicologfa  especial,  sino  de  la  entidad  arte  como  medio  de  pet- 
feccidn  de  la  raza  y  es  por  esto  que  dijimos  que  todas  las  facultades  del  individuo 
pueden  y  deben  alcanzar  por  la  educaci6n  su  grado  siquiera  relative  de  desarrollo 
en  la  educad6n  colectiva.  Y  es  en  este  sentido  que  ningtin  organismo  es  insensible 
a  lo  bello,  y  no  si^ndolo,  toda  educaci6n  que  presdnda  dd  arte  seri  incompleta. 
Es  por  lo  mismo  que  dijimos  que  si  educar  es  deearrollar  todas  las  facultades  humanas 
en  el  individuo,  no  podemos  menos  de  concluir  que  el  estudio  artfstico  debe  ocupar 
lugar  preferente  en  la  instrucddn  primaria  y  superior  de  nuestros  pueblos.  A  la 
verdad,  no  siendo  el  sentimiento  un  patrimonio  de  s61o  naturalezas  privilegiadas, 
sino  de  la  humanidad,  el  arte,  a  su  vez  es  un  patrimonio  humane  y  una  fuerza  po- 
derosa  de  civilizad6n  y  mejoramiento  colectivo  de  las  razas  que  debe  cultivarse 
con  especial  empeiio.  De  este  hecho,  se  deduce  l<5gicamente  que  la  obra  humana 
cientffica,  deber&  ser  al  mismo  tiempo  bella  o  artistica  y  que  la  educad6n  artfstica 
deber&  marchar  gradual  y  copulativamente  con  la  cientffica,  sin  pretender  el  imperio 
absolute  del  ideologismo  ^ido,  ni  del  materialismo  inanimado. 

Las  bellas  artes,  ya  sea  por  raz6n  de  est^tica,  ya  sea  por  sus  virtudes  divinas,  ya  sea 
por  sus  acciones  exquisitas  y  morales,  obran  decisivamente  en  la  himianizaci6n  de 
los  senttmientos  individuales;  lu^o  son  un  factor  decisive  en  el  mejoramiento  humane 
y  un  ramo  importantisimo  en  la  instrucci6n,  desde  que  los  hombres  est&a  obligadoe  a 
educane  no  s61o  para  ser  sabios,  sino  para  ser  buenos  y  desde  que  la  humanidad 
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aprovecha  y  necesita  aaf  de  la  sabiduHa  como  de  la  bondad  7  de  la  belleza.  Colti-ve- 
mo6  las  artee  en  Am^ica  para  que  la  sabidurfa  explore  mejores  horizontes  de  investi- 
gaci6n,  y  para  poder,  entie  noeotroa,  deatenar  aquellos  qae  sdlo  prodacen  la  ruma  j 
la  muerte. 

n.  XL  ARTB  BN  AXAUCA  D8BB  8BR  AXBBICANO.  FUNDAadN  DB  UN  CXMTBO  SUPB- 
BIOB  DB  INBTBUOadN  ARliSTIOA.  DfSTITUTO  ABTfBTlCO  PAMAXBRICANO,  SU 
OBJBTO  T  OROANIZAOldN. 

Loe  caracteres  del  arte  reaultan  de  las  condiciones  mOTsles  y  materiales  en  las  cuales 
se  desanrolla,  condicionee  que  difieren  segtin  la  6poca  y  el  medio  ambiente,  evolucionan 
con  el  progreso  y  hacen,  a  su  vez,  %volucionar  los  eetiloe.  Hoy,  como  aiempre,  ae 
tiende  a  la  nacionalizaci6n  del  arte  y  a  la  personalidad  artlstica  formada  en  una  alta 
educaci6n  nacional.  El  Estado  no  debe  tolerar,  dice  el  Instituto  Intemacional  de 
Arte  Pdblico,  la  ensefianza  artfatica  que  no  est^  cefiida  eficazmente  al  respeto  y  al 
eatudio  de  las  tradiciones  nacionales  en  arte. 

La  ensefianza  arUistica  debe  restablecerse  aobre  bases  nacionales  y  afinnarse  segdn 
inspiraci6n  propia  y  mediante  el  espfritu  del  medio  y  de  la  ^poca.  ^Qu6  fruto  saca 
el  arte  nacional  con  la  fonnaci6n  de  artistas  en  el  extranjero?  Destruir  las  tradicionei 
etnoldgicas. 

Las  cuestiones  que  atafien  a  la  ensefianza,  son  muy  delicadas:  hay  que  ver  si^npre 
no  sdlo  el  bien  que  se  trata  de  hacer  sine  el  mal  que  se  pretende  evitar.  Y  en  las 
artes  el  mal  producido  por  una  mala  educaci6n  es  poor  que  en  las  letras;  porque  el 
pensamiento  puro  es  algo  mis  individual  que  el  traducido  por  la  materia,  y  si  el  estilo 
del  escritor  es  im  don  natural,  el  estilo  del  ptntor,  del  escultor,  del  mdsico  son  una 
cualidad  adquirida.  La  ensefianza  seria  y  metMica  de  la  tradici6n,  la  continuidad 
de  la  doctrina  son,  pues,  todavfa  mis  necesarios  a  los  artistas;  su  espfritu  y  su  vo- 
luntad  deben  estar  fuertemente  atados  con  la  cadena  de  la  disciplina  formada  por  eaot 
elementoe. 

Hasta  ahora  el  arte  americafio  en  todas  sus  manifestaciones  ha  sido,  no  una  deriva- 
ci6n  natural  del  arte  europeo,  sino  una  dependencia  tal  que  ha  borrado  toda  huella 
del  arte  de  los  aborfgenes  e  impedido  la  formaci6n  de  un  arte  propio.  Nuestros  artistas 
han  sido  y  siguen  siendo  artistas  europeos  por  su  escuela  y,  si  bien  algunos  se  ban 
inspirado  en  motivos  americanos  en  bus  composiciones,  aparte  de  constituir  esto  un 
ejemplo  muy  aislado,  nada  aiguye  en  contra  de  lo  que  aseveramos;  puesto  que  la 
■elecci6n  de  un  tema  no  tiene  por  sf  s61o  la  suficiente  fuerza  para  inspirar  car&cter  a 
una  obra  de  arte,  ni  menos  para  fundar  escuela.  Para  ello  se  necesita  que  el  artista 
riva  y  se  sature  del  ambiente  de  America  y  desairolle  los  temas  que  6ste  le  brinda  al 
amparo  de  la  naturaleza  americana,  que  para  la  pintura  tiene  colores  y  forma  eepe- 
ciales,  para  la  escultura  y  arquitectura,  material  que  no  tienen  los  europeos  y  para  la 
mdsica,  cantos  de  gamas  y  cadencias  desconocidas.  Toda  esta  materia  prima  estudiada 
en  nuestro  propio  ambiente  por  nuestros  artistas,  hijos  de  America,  darfa  lugar  a  la 
creaci6n  y  desarroUo  de  nuevas  formas  de  expresidn  y,  por  consiguiente,  de  un  nuevo 
arte  legitimamente  propio  de  nuestra  America. 

Nuestros  artistas  se  han  impuesto  el  imprescindible  deber  de  ir  a  eatudiar  directa- 
mente  en  alguna  de  las  naciones  ya  consagradas  por  el  arte,  o  a  perfeccionar  bus  conod- 
mientos,  si  ^tos  los  han  adquirido  en  algtin  instituto  americano.  ^Qu^  ha  resultado 
de  ello?  Que  esos  artistas  formados  o  perfeccionados  en  ambiente  distinto,  han 
venido  a  ser  ex6ticos  en  nuestra  tierra,  exotismo  que  no  lo  notamoe,  por  estar  ya 
acoetumbrados  a  la  coDtemplaci6n  del  arte  europeo  sin  considerar  la  idea  de  la  posi- 
bilidad  de  un  arte  propio.  )  Hasta  loe  gobiemos  han  hecho  labor  contraria  a  esta 
idea  I  EUos  han  mandado  y  siguen  mandando  por  centenares,  estudiantes  a  Roma 
y  Paris,  a  Espafia  y  B^Igica,  para  que  vengan  ^qu67  artistas  romanos  o  parisienses, 
espafioles  0  belgas,  a  difundir  y  propagar  el  arte  europeo.  i  He  aquf,  pues,  el  arte 
americano  condenado  a  perpetua  esclavitudi    Es  necesario  reaccionar  contra  ella 
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y  piodamar  de  manera  efectiva  este  axioma:  ''£1  arte  en  Arnica  debe  ser  ameri- 
cano. "  Si,  el  arte  en  Amdrica,  tiene  que  ser  americano.  iPero  cdmo  alcanzar  eata 
aspiiacidn  suprema?  Con  la  fundaci6n  en  Amdrica  de  un  gran  centro  superior  y 
colectivo,  en  donde  se  perf eccionen  o  estudien  loe  artistaa  americanoe.  Este  centro  debe 
estar  en  Amdrica,  y  a  su  fundaddn  y  a  su  aostenimiento  deben  cooperar  los  GobiemoB 
todoB  de  Amdrica.  A114  irfan  todoe  loe  penaionados  de  arte  que  loe  Gobiemoe  actual- 
mente  sostienen  en  Europa,  e  irian  como  a  su  propia  casa.  En  Europa,  cad  no  hay 
pais  que  no  tenga  en  Roma,  considerada  como  el  centro  m&B  artistico  del  mundo,  una 
academia.  £1  dero  americano  tiene  alii  el  Gran  Golegio  Pio  Latino-Americano,  a 
cuya  edificacidn  concurrieron  todoe  loe  gobiemoe  eclesiiisticos  latino-americanoe  y  en 
el  cual  se  ban  educado  muchos  de  nuestros  obispos  y  sacerdotes.  No  hay,  pues, 
dificultad  alguna  para  fundar  en  Amdrica  un  gran  institute  artistico  pan-americano. 
El  Gobiemo  ecuatoriano,  como  todoe  loe  demds,  podria  actualmente,  contiibuir  pckra 
la  fundacidn  con  una  cantidad  especial  sefialada  en  el  presupuesto  del  Estado  y  para 
BU  conservacidn  y  funcionamiento,  con  lo  que  invierten  en  pensiones  de  arte  en  Euiopa. 

Ahora  bien,  como  este  centro  seria  m^  que  instituto  de  enaefianza,  instituto  de 
perfeccionamiento,  se  establecerian  antecedentes  de  reglamentaci6n  uniforme,  inter- 
cambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos  entre  los  institutos  artisticos  de  los  diversos  paises 
americanoe  y  ciertas  condidones  individuales  para  el  ingreso  de  los  aspirantes  a 
pensionados  en  ese  instituto,  siendo  la  principal  la  edad  de  SO  alios  para  ser  admiUdo 
a  concurso.  La  edad  de  SO  afios  ha  venido  a  ser  la  edad  reglamentaria;  porque  la 
experiencia  ha  demostrado  que  es  la  edad  media  de  la  madures  del  genio  y  del  ingenio. 
Fuede  ser  que  se  posea  a  los  25  afios  los  procedimientos  de  la  pinturn;  pero  el  dibujo 
que  es  el  alma  de  aquella  y  el  estilo  sin  el  cual  no  se  crea  nada  duradero,  rara  vez  se 
poseen  a  los  25  afios.  La  escultura,  ciencia  de  las  formas  y  de  la  abstracddn,  demanda 
m^  tiempo  todairia,  porque  es  predso  luchar  contra  dificultades  manuales,  aprender 
a  domar  las  materias  mds  rebeldes.  La  mdsica  y  la  arquitectura  exigen  conocimientos 
m&B  numerosos,  estudios  mds  variados  y  educacidn  tan  completa  que  se  puede  afirmar 
que  no  hay  mtisico  ni  arquitecto  antes  de  loe  30  afios. 

Reeumiendo,  tenemos  que,  con  una  reglamentaddn  unifoime  en  todos  loe  institutos 
de  arte  americano,  unida  a  los  requisltos  de  la  edad  de  30  afios  para  entnur  al  concurso 
de  las  pensiones  anualee  para  que  los  aspirantes  puedan  ir  a  perfeccionar  sus  estudios 
en  d  Instituto  Artistico  Pan-Americano  tendriamos  cumplidos  los  justoe  anhdos  de 
tener  arte  americano  y  artistas  de  nuestra  Amdrica,  de  nuestra  raza  y  de  nuestro 
tiempo. 

En  cuanto  a  la  fundacidn  del  instituto  ddbese  Uevar  a  la  prdctica  en  un  pais  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  Amdrica,  bajo  la  proteccidn  del  Gobiemo  Americano  y  con 
subvendones  de  loe  demds  paises,  y  para  su  organizacidn,  debe  el  Congreeo  Pan- 
Americano  nombrar  un  comitd  local  que,  a  su  vez,  nombrari  un  representante  o  dos 
en  cada  una  de  las  nadones  americanas.  Conduidas  las  labores  del  comitd  y  las  de 
sus  delegados  o  representantee— las  que  durardn  un  afio— se  inauguiarA  el  instituto 
con  el  personal  tdcnico  necesario  al  pkn  que  el  comitd  adopte,  personal  en  el  que  debe 
figurar,  por  lo  menos,  un  profesor  de  cada  uno  de  loe  paises  adherentes,  y  para  cada, 
una  de  las  secciones  siguientes:  I,  Pintura;  II,  Escultura;  III,  Arquitectura;  IV, 
Mtisica;  V,  Teatros. 

ni.— ACUBBDO  XNTRB  LOB  ZNBTITUT08  ARTfsnCOB  DB  CADA  PAIs  DB  AXiRICA  POR  BL 
CUAL  SB  B8TABLBCBN  RELACI0NB8  MXTTUAB  BNTRB  si .  FORMAS  OBNBRALB8.  CAMBIO 
BISTBmAtICO  DB  PR0FE80RB8  T  BSTUDLINTEB.  RBCONOCIMIBNTOS  DB  TtTULOS. 
ZNTBRCAMBIO  DE  0BRA8  DB  ARTB  NACI0NALB8.  B80UBLA8.  INSTITTTTOB.  ACA- 
DEIIIAB.  OOKBERVATOBIOS.  OALXRiAS.  TEATROS  NACI0NALB8  EDUCATKYOS  PARA 
BL  PUEBLO. 

Para  poder  Uegar  a  establecerse  provechoeas  relaciones,  de  mutua  conveniencia, 
entre  los  paises  asociadoB  al  Congreeo  Panamericano,  en  todo  aquello  que  se  lefiere 
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a  U  educaci^n  de  loe  Bontimientos  del  pueblo,  y  ammwino,  pan  poder  llegv  a  du 
una  forma  prictica  en  la  infltnicci6n  ptiblica  a  en  bella  educacidn  que  nos  Uevaii, 
no  86I0  a  una  pr^speia  democracta,  sino  tambi^  a  todo  lo  bueno  y  6til  para  nuestne 
razas;  se  necesita  que  este  congreeo,  inspirado  no  fl61o  en  simpleB  ideates,  haga  pric- 
tica  una  invitaci6n  especial  a  todoe  los  institutoe  artisticofl  que  funcionan  en  Iob  dife- 
rentee  palses  de  la  America,  con  el  objeto  de  que  ^stos  se  inscriban  en  la  secretarfft 
general  del  respective  comit6  que-seii  nombrado  al  efecto.  Los  fines  que  se  poB^- 
guir^  con  esta  inscripcidn  son  el  de  dar  una  fonna  definitiva  y  provechosa  a  lu 
cuestiones  que  dejamoe  tratadas  en  el  presente  trabajo;  cuestiones  todas  que  nos  hemoe 
permitido  proponer  y  rec<Mnendar  a  la  consideracidn  del  ilustre  congreeo. 

Efectuadas  esas  inscripciones,  con  la  autorizaci6n  previa  de  los  respectivoe  Gobier- 
nos  de  los  paSses  en  donde  funcionen  los  diferentes  establecimientos  de  artes,  cada 
uno  de  ^stos  nombrari,  en  el  momento  de  dicba  inscripcidn,  un  miembro  que  lo 
represente  en  las  reuniones  y  asuntos  que  deba  trater  el  susodicho  comity  aitSstioo. 

Este  comit6  funcionaiA  permanentemente  en  una  de  las  ciudades  de  loe  Estadoi 
Unidos,  que  el  congreso  le  determine  y ,  una  vez  que  haya  recogido  todos  los  pliegos  de 
iastmcciones  que  envien  los  institutos  inscritos,  proceder&  a  formular  un  acuerdo,  d 
que  tambi^,  una  vez  aprobftdo  per  el  comit6,  serA  una  ley  obligatoria  para  cada  uno 
de  dichos  establecimientos.    *    *    * 

Las  bases  para  formular  el  convenio  0  acnerdo  penamericano  en  referencia,  est^n 
comprendidas  en  el  siguiente  proyecto: 

1.  Loe  institutos  inscritoe  presentar^n  a  sus  respectivos  Gobiemos  loe  planes  de 
estudios  corraspondientes  a  la  ensetlajiza  de  bellas  artes  que  debe  incorporane  a  toda 
instruccidn;  sea  ^sta  elemental,  superior  o  ttoiica. 

2.  Oada  institute  artistico  estableceri,  por  lo  menos,  una  clase  especial  de  arte  locil 
0  nacional,  bistdrica  y  prictica,  tratando  de  que  en  la  ensefianza  general  se  imprima 
ese  car&cter  peculiar. 

3.  Los  temas  de  estudio  o  composicidn  en  cualquier  gdnero  de  arte  serin  inspiiadoe, 
con  preferencia,  en  motives  nacionales  y  de  los  aborigenes. 

4.  Se  adoptar&n  como  textos  de  ensefianza  en  cada  establecimiento,  las  obras  de 
autores  nacionales  que  les  corresponda.  Los  textos  o  mdtodos  extranjeroe  se  ussria 
como  de  consulta  y  sdlo  se  incorporar&n  a  los  programas  a  falta  de  ks  nacionales, 
teniendo  entre  esos  la  preferencia  las  obras  americanas. 

5.  Las  publicaciones  nacionales  u  obras  de  cualquier  g6nero  de  arte  que  se  imprimBii 
deber&n  ser  remitidas,  sin  demora,  por  el  institute  artlatico  correspond iente  a  cada 
pais  en  el  nthnero  de  un  ejemplar  para  cada  uno  de  los  institutos  anilogos  adberentes  a 
este  acuerdo. 

6.  Establdcese  el  compromiso  de  que  quedan  suprimidas  todas  las  becas  de  esta- 
diantes  americanos  en  los  establecimientos  artisticos  europeos. 

7.  Las  becas  se  establecerin  sdlo  entre  los  establecimientos  que  existen  en  las 
diversas  naciones  de  America  y  sdlo  para  los  estudiantes  que  hayan  terminado  bob 
estudios  u  obtenido  un  tltulo  en  su  propio  pais. 

8.  Los  becados  de  cada  pais  a  otro  de  America,  recibir&n  ya  sea  en  el  Institute 
Artfstico  Panamericano,  ya  sea  en  cualquier  otro,  ensefianza  gratuita;  teniendo  cada 
pais  el  derecho  de  mantener  un  estudiante  por  cada  seccidn. 

9.  Los  cargos  en  cada  instituto  de  Amdrica  serin  desempefiados  por  artistas  o  pro- 
fesionistas  nacionales  o  nacionalizadoe.  En  el  case  de  que  no  existiese  en  un  pafis, 
persona  preparada  para  el  desempefio  de  una  citedra,  se  podri  encaigar  de  dsta,  con  el 
caricter  de  interino,  a  un  extranjero,  teniendo  siempre  la  preferencia  un  americano. 

10.  El  pals  que  suscriba  este  acuerdo,  se  obliga  tambidn  a  contribuir  para  el  sosteni- 
miento  del  Instituto  Artfstico  Panamericano  con  el  minimum  de  260  ddlares  anuales, 
los  que  se  agregarin  al  preeupuesto  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  destine 
X>ara  el  funcionamiento  de  dicho  instituto. 
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11.  Todoe  loe  eetablecimientoe  inscritoe  deber6n  remitirae  entre  si  y  a  cada  uno 
de  ellos,  todoe  lp6  deoietoe  oficialee,  eetatutoe,  reglamentoe,  dispodcionee,  etc.,  que 
0e  hayan  dictado  o  ae  dicten  para  el  fundonamiento  de  ^etoe,  en  laa  respectivas  escue- . 
laa  o  ioBtitutos  artfsticos,  etc.  Este  intercambio  de  r^lamentaciones  tambi^n  debe 
establecene  con  el  Inetituto  Artfstico  F&namericano. 

12.  LoB  profeaores  o  artistas  deeignadoB  por  cada  establecimiento — en  cada  pafa — 
como  aptoe  o  disti&guidos  para  su  desempeilo  profesional  interoacional,  ser^n  los  que 
tendiin  derecho  para  figurar  en  una  lista  que  se  enviaii  anualmente  a  cada  instituto 
pua  loe  efectoe  del  intercambio  del  proleaorado  que  ee  estableceari  entre  laa  diveims 
nacionee  de  America. 

la.  Asimismo,  para  lacilitar  ei  i&tereambio  de  proleeores  y  artistaa,  todo  estableci- 
miento  inscrito  est^  en  la  obligaci^  de  comunicar  a  los  demis  de  loe  diferentes  paiaes^ 
los  grados  y  tf  tulos  que  expida  anualmente,  con  el  retrato  del  agradado. 

14.  Los  titulos  expedidoe  en  un  instituto  cualquiera,  ser&n  reconocidos  en  todoe 
loe  palsee  de  America,  sin  m&s  trdmite  que  la  legalizaci6n  de  las  finnas  de  ke  docu- 
mentoB  lespectivos. 

15.  Los  profesores  de  los  eatablecimientos  inscritos  tienen  el  derecho  de  uaar  ub 
distintivo,  o  sea  la  insignia  que,  para  el  objeto  de  ser  reconocidos  se  determine  por 
el  comit6. 

16.  Todos  los  institutos  tienen  el  deber  de  contestar  y  alender  un  pedido  de  otro, 
en  el  orden  de  lo  posible. 

17.  Cada  dos  afios  se  celebrari  una  exposici6n  o  concuiso  intemacional  americano 
de  arte,  en  un  pais  u  otro,  seg6n  sea  el  tumo  establecido  para  el  efecto. 

18.  De  entre  las  obraa  de  pintura  eacultura  y  mdsica  que  produzcan  los  alumnos 
de  cada  establecimiento,  la  direccidn  de  ^ste  eligir&  una  anualmente,  la  que  serA 
mandada  por  tiumo  a  la  galeria  o  establecimiento  de  otio  pais,  de  conformidad  cfm  la 
liata  que,  previa  y  exprofesamente,  se  fije,  para  el  objeto,  por  el  comit^. 

19.  Todoe  los  institutos  artfsticos  est&n  en  el  deber  de  hacer  la  debida  propaganda 
para  la  fundaci6n  de  un  teatro  nacional  dramitico,  en  sus  respectivos  pafses;  con  el 
cac&cter  popular,  para  ilustrar  y  educar  las  costumbres  del  pueblo,  y  ameniaar  las 
labores  de  su  vida. 

20.  £1  intercambio  de  obras  musicaleB  y  draan&tieas  se  conaiderard  incorporado  al 
artfculo  5  de  este  acuerdo. 

21.  Las  GompafLias  de  Dramas  Nacionales  estableoerdn  en  su  respective  pais  un 
directorio,  el  que  se  pondhL  en  reladones  con  el  de  los  dem&B  paises. 

22.  £1  Instituto  Artistico  Panamericano  estd  en  la  obligaci6n  de  organizar  el  inters 
cambio  de  Gompafifas  de  Dramas  Nacionales  entre  las  diferentes  naciones,  fomentar 
este  arte  y  buacar  los  medios  de  la  mutua  proteccidn  entre  sus  artistaa. 

23.  Todos  los  institutos  que  se  encuentren  comprendidos  para  la  vigencia  de  este 
acuerdo  quedan  ademds  obligados  a  incorporar  todas  estas  disponciones  a  las  del 
reglamento  del  respectivo  instituto,  formando,  asf,  de  becho,  parte  de  41. 

24.  Los  Gobiernos  prestarin  todo  su  apoyo  y  fecilitar&n  los  medios  que  estdn  a  su 
alcance,  dando  toda  su  proteccidn,  para  la  realizaci6n  de  los  actos  fijados  en  el  presente 
acuerdo. 

IV.  LSOI8LACi6n  OBNERAL  AMXBICANA  DB  BELLAS  ABTE8— €00PEKACI6n  DB  LOB 
QOBIBBNOS  DE  AlI^RICA  PABA  LA  BB0RQANIZACT6N  UNTFOBMB  DB  LA  BDUCACi6n 
P0PU1A.R  ABTiSTICA  T  PARA  SU  DBBARROLLO— ^^CONORESO  ARTfSTICO  PANAMBRI- 
CANO." 

La  Unl6n  Panamericana  constituye  una  mantfestaci6n  grandioea  de  la  civilizari6n 

y  cultura  de  los  paises  que  forman  su  continent e;  es  la  prueba  mia  clara  de  que  los 

sentimientos  generosoe  de  democracia  que  caracterizan  a  las  razas  americanas  se 

ponen  en  toda  evidencia  ante  la  humanidad  entera,  llevando  a  la  prictica  todos  los 
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recuTBOB  que  significftn  una  educaci6n  popular,  con  la  que,  ae  Uega,  per  una  misma 
senda,  a  la  conquiata  del  bienestar  y  gloria  apetecidoi  por  la  America. 

£1  medio  m^  poderoeo  que  posee  la  humanidad  para  conductria  a  una  civilizacidn 
ideal,  es  el  cultivo  de  las  bellaa  artes,  rasdn  por  la  cual  uninimemente  ee  reconoce 
BU  utilidad  en  toda  instrucddn,  sea  ^ta  impartida  en  las  escueks  de  educacidn  geneial 
como  en  IO0  establecimientos  especiales.  Las  naciones  americanas  no  ban  deecuidado 
esta  enaefianza,  pero,  desgraciadamente,  baata  boy,  ella  ae  encuentra  sometida  a 
diferentee  diapoeicionea  0  leyee  eapecialea  aiaUdaa,  que  no  b61o  resultan  incompletaa, 
aino  que  aon  impropiaa  para  cada  pais,  por  lo  que  no  ae  ba  Uegado  a(m  a  loa  reeultadoa 
apetecidoe. 

£a  indudable  que  eaa  parte  de  la  civili£aci6n  bumana  que  coneaponde  tan  amplia- 
mente  a  laa  bellaa  artea,  eatd  organizada,  entre  noeotroa,  de  la  manera  m^  anirquica 
y  menoa  adecuada;  aintidndoae,  por  lo  miamo,  la  neceaidad  de  una  legialacidn  amplia 
y  uniforme,  cual  lo  exige  la  civilisaci6n  popular,  ka  reladonea  entre  loa  pafsea  ameri- 
canoa  y  la  mutua  conveniencia. 

Para  dar  principio  a  la  reorgani2aci6n  de  la  educaci<Sn  artfatica  en  toda  instnicci6n 
panamericana  ea  indiapenaable  que  loa  Gobiemoa  reapectivoe  ae  adbieran,  de  modo 
eapecial,  al  art.  11  del  acuerdo,  cuyo  proyecto  preaentamoa,  para  loa  efectoa  del  inter- 
cambio  de  todaa  sua  leyea,  diapoaicionea,  reglamentadonea  y  programaa  de  eatudio, 
decretadoa  aobre  la  materia,  en  aua  propiaa  nacionea.  Eataa  leyea,  etc.,  aer&n  remit!* 
daa,  por  obligaci6n  adquirida,  al  "Inatituto  Artiatico  Panamericano "  de  loa  Eatadoa 
TJnidoa.  Dicbo  inatituto,  a  au  vez,  quedar&  comprometido,  para  que  deepu^  de  aeit 
meaea  de  au  funcionamiento,  publique  una  recopilaoi6n  de  todaa  eeaa  diapoaidonea. 

En  eata  recopi1aci6n  figurai^,  tambi^n,  todaa  laa  demia  diapoaicionea  aobre  teatroa, 
muaeoa,  y  arqueologfa  artfatica,  correaxx>ndientea  a  cada  uno  de  loa  pafsea  inacritoa; 
como  tambi^n,  un  Ap6ndice  con  loa  proyectoa  o  indicacionea  que,  aobre  laa  mateiiaa, 
remita  cada  paia,  para  el  efecto  de  formular  definitivamente  una  ''Legialaci6n  General 
Americana  de  Bellaa  Artea." 

Una  comiaidn  nombrada  del  aeno  del  "Inatituto  Artiatico  Panamericano "  ae 
encargar&  de  atender  laa  comunicacionea  recibidaa  de  cada  pais,  con  el  fin  indicado  y 
correr&  a  cargo  de  eeta  comisi6n  todo  cuanto  se  relacione  con  la  obra. 

La  ''Legislacidn  General  Americana  de  Bellaa  Artea  "  conatar&,  por  lo  menoa  de  tres 
aeccionea;  en  la  primera  de  ^tas,  figurar6n  el  acuerdo  ya  propueeto  y  todaa  las  otraa 
diapoaicionea  que  puedan  tomarae  de  car&cter  intemacional  o  general,  aprobadoe  por 
un  Congreeo  Gientffico  Panamericano,  por  el  comity  nombrado  exprofeso  y  por  la 
comisi6n  que  dejamoa  indicado.  En  la  aegunda  aecci6n  se  bar&  conatar  toda  ley 
particular,  etc.,  en  vigencia,  para  cada  uno  de  loa  inatitutoa  artfaticoa  inacritoa  de  loa 
diferentee  pafaea;  dividida  en  capftuloa,  correapondi^dole  uno  a  cada  naci6n.  La 
tercera  aecci6n  ae  deetinar&,  excluaivamente,  para  loa  planea  de  eatudio  de  cada  paia 
con  loa  programaa  reapectivoa. 

£1  trabajo  de  la  legislacidn  a  que  noe  referimoe  aerd  preaentado  por  la  correapon- 
diente  Oomisidn  a  un  "Congreao  Artfatico  Panamericano"  convocado,  expreeamente, 
por  el  Congreeo  Cientffico  Panamericano,  para  que  aqu61  ae  reuna  en  Wasblngton, 
en  el  mea  de  septiembre  de  1917  u  otra  fecha  convenida.  Dicbo  congreso  artistico 
aprobard  la  legislacidn  general  preeentada  por  la  comisidn  respectiva,  la  que  seri 
reconocida  por  todos  los  Gobiemoa  americanos  que  tomen  parte.  Como  temas  de  dis- 
cusi<Sn  en  este  congreso,  servir&n,  tambi6n,  todas  las  cuestiones  que  se  presenten  y  que 
deban  rcsolverse  para  el  mejor  porvenir  del  arte  americano  como  para  el  bien  comtin, 
desarroUo  de  la  instruccidn  artfstica  y  educaci6n  moral  de  los  pueblos  panamericanos. 
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EDUCAQlO  PHTSICA,  INTELLECTUAL  E  MORAL. 

For  LIBERATO  BITTENCOURT, 
Profeuor  do  Irutituto  Historioo  e  Oeographioo  BratUeiro,  Rio  de  Janeiro^  Branl, 

Idsiab  Pbopbdettticas. 

O  mimdo  4  govemado,  nfto  pelos  bo- 
meos  de  sdeiicla,  mas  pelos  homens 
de  Tontade.    Boo. 

Tripla  a  vida  do  homem  nonnal:  a  vida  physica,  a  vida  intellectual  e  a  vida  moral. 

Na  vida  physica  ou  vegetativa,  o  homem  6  um  verdadeiro  animal:  come  qual  irra- 
donal  inferior,  simpleamente  para  poder  viver  e  para  poder  gosar ;  dorme  como  o  le&o  ou 
como  0  tjgre,  exclusivamente  para  restaurar  as  energias  despendidaS)  nas  luctas  empe- 
nhadas  a  cada  passo. 

N&o  aasim  na  vida  intellectual:  aqui  o  homem  ae  apreeenta  um  ser  verdadeiramente 
■uperior,  o  rei  chamado  da  creagSo.  Entfto  elle  ee  destaca  limpamente  doe  irracionaes, 
aoe  quaes  buaca  impdr  intelligentemente  a  sua  vontade  superior  e  soberana.  Fhysica- 
mente  o  tigre  6  bem  mais  forte  que  o  homem:  tem  mais  que  este  a  for^a  bruta,  e  tam- 
bem  a  agilidade  e  a  dextresa  doe  felinos.  Inteiramente  deaarmados,  o  tigre  e  o 
homem,  este  cahidi  fatalmente  sob  as  garras  afiadas  e  fortissimas  daquelle,  em  luta 
ingente  e  n&o  vulgar.  Mas  o  homem,  mais  intelligente  que  o  seu  poderoso  adversario, 
inventa  a  arma  de  fogo,  trepa  celere  na  aroeira  frondoea  e  presto  delta  por  terra  o  rei 
at6  entfto  victorioso  das  florestas. 

Pela  for$a  de  sua  intelligencia,  e  86  por  isso,  o  homem  consegue  dominar  todos  os 
irracionaes,  assim  postoe  intelligentemente  aoe  sens  services  e  necessidades. 

Mas  6  pelo  valimento  moral,  pelas  qualidades  de  caracter,  que  os  homens  se  desta- 
cam  uns  dos  outros,  na  vida  em  sociedade  ou  em  conjuncto. 

Por  mais  estranhar  que  parega  a  aflSrma^fto,  e  ella  infelizmente  ainda  o  6  muidssimo 
no  Brasil,  o  amor  de  gloria,  a  prudencia,  o  patriotismo  e  a  vontade,  na  lucta  continua 
pela  vida,  deixam  a  perder  de  vista  a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagfto,  a  cultura 
Intellectual  e  a  memoria. 

Eu  me  explico. 

Um  homem  robusto  de  corpo  e  de  superior  intelligencia  primorosamente  cultivada, 
mas  sem  a  coragem  altiva  dos  perigee  e  embates,  chega  um  dia  &  borda  de  um  preci- 
picio,  que  precisa  de  transpdr.  A  vida  6  plena  de  aitua^Oes  taes.  A  principicio  elle 
encara  timido  o  perigo.  Depois,  foryado  i,  paaaagem,  cada  vez  mais  timido,  vacilla, 
escorrega  e  c&e  sem  for^as. 

£  um  vencido. 

Um  outro  homem,  nflo  tfto  sadio  nem  t&o  erudite,  mas  moralmente  educado  e  forta- 
lecido,  encara  altaneiro  o  obataculo  encontrado,  e  aegue  avante  o  aeu  deatino. 

A  auperioridade  deate  aobre  aquelle  6  indiacutivel. 

A  vida  pratica  6  repleta  de  caaoa  aemelhantea,  que  ae  auccedem  com  a  rapidez  do 
laio,  por  todoa  os  recantoa. 

^  86  triumpha  na  vida  o  lidador  que  tem  aoa  aeua  aervipoa  a  neceaaaria  robuatez  de 
corpo,  a  preciaa  conatituic&o  intellectual  e,  aobretudo,  aa  neceaaariaa  qualidadea  de 
caracter. 

Oa  timidoa,  oe  indolentea,  oe  viciadoa  e  os  perveraoa,  por  muito  grandea  que  Ihea 
■ejam  aa  qualidadea  intellectuaea,  a  lucidez  da  intelligencia  ou  o  poder  da  erudi^&o, 
n&o  podem  chegar  im  primeiras  poai^dea  aociaea:  porque  o  mimdo  6  govemado,  nfto 
peloa  homena  de  aciencia,  maa  peloa  homena  de  vontade. 

Quem  obaervar  attencioaamente  a  vida  collectiva,  da  mala  remota  antiguidade  aoe 
noaaoe  diaa,  chegar&  aem  trabalho  i,  auggestiva  concluafto:  as  qualidades  intellectuaes, 
brilhantiaaimaa  durante  o  tempo  de  paz,  afto  completamente  eacurecidaa,  no  tempo  de 
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guerra,  pelos  attributoB  valioeiaaimoB  do  caracter.  £  como  a  yida  ^  uma  lucta,  no 
predominio  daa  moraes  qualidades  6  que  reside  o  segredo  doe  grandee  succeasos. 

Homens  de  profundo  saber  nfio  chegam  jamais  &b  poeiydes  de  destaque  social.  "&  nm 
facto  ao  alcance  de  todas  as  vistas.  Por  que?  Porque  a  physiologijet  social  em  nada 
differe  da  individual:  aqui  o  desenvolvimento  exagerado  de  um  org&o  acaireta  a 
atrophia  de  um  outro,  n&o  nenoe  importante;  alii  a  mesma  anomalia  organica. 

O  desenvolver  exagerado  do  corpo  costuma  atrophiar  o  intellecto,  aesim  como  a 
cultura  demasiada  deste,  acaba  por  enfraquecer  extraordinariamente  as  mais  notaveis 
virtudes  moraes. 

Quando  se  encontra  um  homem  de  desmedida  for^a  physicft,  um  homem  a  SanAo, 
fraco  Ihe  6  fatalmente  o  intellecto,  e  tambem  a  otganisagfto  moral.  £  os  mo(OB  que  se 
applicam  demasiado  &b  conqulatas  scientificas,  acabam  inemediavehaente  com 
visivel  enlraquecimento  pulmonar. 

Ob  exemploB  abundam  4s  noaaas  academias  e  esodUts. 

A  educaySo  deve  visar  principalmente  tornar  o  homem  apto  para  as  grandes  ba- 
talhas  da  vida.  £  si  estas  sfto  (dkysicas,  intellectuaes  e  moraaB,  a  educa^fto,  para  ser 
Bcieutificamente  condusida,  tem  que  se  subordinar  cegamente  4s  mesmas  imposigOes 
e  exigencias.  Isto  6:  ella  deve  ser  physica,  intellectual  e  moral.  £  como  6  pelas 
qualidades  de  caracter  que  o  homem  se  distingue  dos  outroe  homens,  nae  posigdes  a 
occupar,  maximo  por  isso  mesmo  o  cuidado  a  dispenaar  &  mocidade,  no  apuro  dos 
piedicados  moraes  indispensaveis. 

Todo  e  qualquer  collegio  ou  lyceu,  escola  ou  gymnasio,  academia  ou  universidadey 
todo  o  centre  de  educa^fio,  em  sunmia,  no  Brasil  ou  na  India,  nos  £stadoB  Unidos  ou 
no  Japfto,  deve  ter  em  mira  este  ideial  sublime:  ministmr  cuidadosameate  i moddade 
seria  e  solida  cultura  physica,  intellectual  e  sobretudo  moral. 

Por  outras  palavras,  ao  alcance  de  todos  os  espiritos:  na  educagfto  consciente  da 
mocidade,  as  &iltas  contra  a  disciplina,  a  obediencia,  a  subordina^fio,  a  ordem,  isto  6, 
as  faltas  contra  a  moral,  devem  ser  mais  graves  que  os  erros  de  grammatica. 

Tenho  quarenta  e  seis  annos  de  idade  e  desde  os  verdes  annos  que  me  dedico  com 
ardor  e  convicyfio  ao  magisterio.  Sou  lente  de  academia  superior  e  director  de  esta- 
belecimento  de  ensino  primario,  complememtar  e  secundario,  por  mim  fundado  na 
cidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Faio  entfto  de  cadeira,  em  questOes  de  semelhante  natu- 
reza.  Todo  o  menino,  o  brasileire  p^o  menos,  6  mais  ou  menos  vivo,  mais  ou  menos 
intell^nte.  Nem  todo6>  porem,  accusam  sensiveis  progressoe  gymnasiaes.  Muitaa 
vesies  at6  lun  menino  visivelmente  menos  intelligente  que  outro,  revela  um  pre- 
gresao  gymnaeial  bem  mais  accentuado  que  este  outro.    £xemplifico. 

No  Gymnasio  que  dirijo  havia  em  1914  um  mulatinho  de  treze  annos,  de  viviasima 
intelligencia,  um  verdadeiro  talento:  ftquella  idade,  elle  j&  apprehendia  com  extrema 
facilidade  as  mais  serias  conquistas  mathematicas.  Nada  se  Ihe  apresentava  difllcil. 
Mas  nSLo  fazia  progresso  s^nsivel  na  classe  que  frequentava:  porque  faltava  demasiado 
4s  aulas,  n&o  prestava  a  devida  atten^fto  ia  mesmas,  barulhento,  folador,  impoesivel. 
Creado  i  rua,  ao  Deus  dard,  n&o  havia  o  menor  habito  de  disciplina,  de  obedienda, 
de  subordinayfio,  de  ordem.    Um  verdadeiro  perdide,  em  summa. 

De  que  Ihe  servia  ent&o  o  poder  de  intelligencia? 

£sforcei-me  quanto  pude  para  Ihe  melhorar  as  qualidades  de  caracter,  na  bgueira 
esperan^a  de  fazel-o  um  dia  cidadSo  honeeto  e  nobre.  Tinha  melhoradoalguma  coiBa; 
nuu  um  certo  dia  n&o  mais  compareceu  4s  aulas. 

Naturalmente  perdeu-se  por  aJii  al6m,  inteiramente  inutil  para  si  e  para  os  sens. 

N&o  ha  contestar:  quando  bdas  qualidades  de  caracter  existem,  os  attributos  da 
intelligencia  podem  ser  todos  elles  aproveitados;  mas  quando  ha  ialta  absoluta  de 
bons  predicados  moiaes,  de  subordina^So  e  de  ordem,  de  disciplina  e  de  vontade, 
como  no  exemplo  que  citei,  a  mais  lucida  intelligencia  8er4  entSo  totalmente  deaa- 
proveitada. 
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Cuidar,  poiB,  da  educa^  nunal  defve  ser  a  preoccupa^  maYima  do  educador 
adiantado  «  ooBvencido. 

Como?  Descunuuio  per  aoaso  a  educa^  phynca  e  pouco  apre^o  dando  &  cultuia 
intellectual? 

Mil  vezee  nSo.  A  educagSo  do  caiacter  tern  que  repousar  aobre  a  cultura  do  intel- 
lecto,  oomo  a  erudi^  eobfe  08  predicados  varies  do  corpo. 

Tanto  importa  affinoar,  em  bte  linguagem  partuguesa,  que  a  veidadeiia  educagfio 
4  tambem  tripla:  phyaica,  intellectual  e  mosal. 

Idsias  Finalisticas. 

i.  sdvca^xo  pht8iga. 

ITmliomem  qiwingere  oontiDOtmente 
eoisas  que  Ibe  nfto  sfto  neceaulas  4 
•nmoiDla,  por  Ibrga  qae  acaba  aiiorniaB<* 
saodo  0  proprto  corpo:  o  famanto  physi- 
eamente  6  am  anonnal.   L.  B. 

A  edttcagSo.  phyaica  da  moddade  nfio  4  coiea  de  eomenos  importancia:  ella  deve 
•er  condusida  intelligentemente,  de  modo  a  permittir  ao  futuro  cidad&o  a  posse  feliz 
4e  urn  coqK)  sadio  e  forte,  a  acquioi^&o  integral  das  mais  notaveis  qualidades  phjrfdcas. 

T&o  giande  ideial  piatico  aeti  obtido  pela  alimenta^fio  e  por  exerddoe  physicos 
niperiormente  conduzidoe. 

O  principal  alimento  do  homen  6  o  ar;  depoia  a  agua  e  o  leite;  por  fim  fructafl,  came, 
certaa  farinhas,  verdurae  e  legumes. 

Um  cuidado  «qMdal  deve  ear  empvegado  prios  pais  e  preceptores,  afim  de  que 
oiganismos  em  formaySo  nunca  respirem  um  ar  confinado  e*  impure.  Compartimentoe 
pouco  arejados  ou  r^des  visivelmente  insalubres  devem  aer  de  vez  abolidoe.  Um 
•tuberculoio  que  fioge  «n  tempo  &  vida  buli^on  das  cidades,  mdheia  logo  extraordi- 
oaziamwite:  porque  oe  ares  do  campo  sfto  muito  mais  oxygenados  e  puree.  Essa  cor 
pallida,  do  menino  brasileiro  das  ddades,  6  um  exemplo  seguro  de  que  elle  nfto  estd 
a  absonrer  o  ar  puro,  que  Uie  convem  i  existenda  em  forma^fto.  £  ai  para  o  adulto 
o  ar  vidado  6  nodve,  inagine-ee  para  as  creancas,  orgajuamoe  ainda  em  formaySo. 

A  a^^  deve  ser  de  excellente  qualidade,  agua  de  nascente  e  nfto  de  po^o.  Nas 
regimes  paludosas,  onde  6  ella  ordinariamente  de  inferior  qualidade,  deve  ser  filtrada 
Miteriormente.  £  nos  coUegioe  e  escolas  conv^m  que  seja  ella  sempre  filtrada,  antes 
de  bebida.  Qnanto  ao  leite,  alimento  poderoa&asimo,  6  necessario  um  cuidado  todo 
especial.  Para  que  o  homem  venha  a  ser  forte  phymcamente,  6  neceanrio  que  elle 
sejaem  prindpio  creado  ao  peito:  &  falta  de  leite  matemo,  deve-se  ministrar  d  crean^a 
0  peito  lairto  de  uma  boa  ama  de  leite.  A  amamenta^fto  artificial  nunca  6  perfdta. 
Depois  que  a  creanya  deixa  o  peito,  deve-ee-lhe  ministrar  alimenta^o  lactea,  pelo 
menos  tres  vezes  ao  dia;  mas  bom  kite  de  vacca  ou  de  cabra.  £  durante  toda  a 
existenda,  o  leite  nunca  pode  ser  substituido  com  vantagem.  Um  copo  de  leite  & 
ceia,  com  dois  ou  tres  biscoites,  conatitue  uma  excellente  refeigfio  noctuma,  mesmo 
para  um  adulto  forte. 

As  fmctas,  quando  bem  amadufeddas,  constituem  um  excellente  alimento  solido. 
O  mesmo  se  diz  da  came  de  vacca,  das  cames  brancas  e  de  certas  farinhas,  verduras 
e  legumes,  i  predao,  porem,  nfto  exagerar  a  alimenta^fto,  si  se  quizer  sempre  o 
corpo  sadio  e  iorte. 

Oe  organiamos  que  se  nutrem  especialmente  de  fructas  t6m  uma  robustez  physiea 
admiravel.  O  mesmo  se  dft  com  p  omnivoro,  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  por  exemplo. 
Pim)ue  6  precise  que  se  diga,  uma  vez  por  todas:  a  constitui^fto  dentaria  do  bomem 
demonstia  &  evidencia  que  elle  deve  tambem  comer  came;  assim  omuo  a  curta  extengfto 
dos  sens  intestinos  prova  que  elle  nfio  pode  ser  um  v^getarista.  Alguiyas  excepgdes 
existentes,  servem  apenas  para  confirmar  a  regra. 

A  natureza  6  sabia:  o  homem  tem  que  ser  omnivoro,  para  poder  ser  sadio  e  forte. 
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Uma  carne  doentia,  qual  a  comida  em  o  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  noe  centroe  populoeoe, 
pode  perfeitamente  fazer  mal  i  economia;  maa  uma  came  aadia,  qua!  a  que  se  come 
no  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  e  no  sertSo,  concorrer6  poderoaamente,  como  alii,  para  a  con- 
Btitui^Slo  aadia  do  corpo.  "&  neceasario,  porem,  n&o  ezagerar,  seja  qual  for  o  alimento 
preferido:  a  alimentaySo  deve  ser  sadia,  mas  sobria. 

On  pent  souffirir  de  trop  manger,  jamais  d* avoir  mangi  trap  peu.,  Sfto  palavras 
sobremodo  sensatas  de  urn  doe  mala  lucidoa  eapiritoa  de  todoa  oe  temxKM. 

A  aobriedade  6  um  doa  melborea  attributoa  phydcoa,  como  tambem  a  cauaa  mais 
poderoea  de  longevidade. 

A  crean^  deve  ter  variaa  refeigdea,  maa  todaa  ellaa  aobriaa:  caf6,  pSjo  e  leite  4a  aeia 
da  manhft;  ming&o,  caf6,  i^,  leite  e  queijo  ao  almogo;  mingio,  fnictaa,  queijo  & 
merenda;  aopa,  came,  farinha,  verduiaa  e  docea  ao  jantar;  leite  e  biacoitoa  &  ceia. 
Easa  mania  braaileira  de  almo^o  de  garfo  4a  primeiiaa  horaa  do  dia,  &  farta,  deve  aer 
de  vez  abolida  doa  noasoa  uaoe  e  coatumea,  ai  quizermoa  tomar  a  aeiio  o  fortaledmento 
dara^. 

O  homen  ainda  ingere,  inconacientemente  aempre,  certoa  corpoa  gaaoaoa,  liquidoe  • 
aolidoa,  que  Ihe  enfraquecem  extraordinariamente  o  oiganinno,  amaigurando-lhe  • 
apreaaando-lhe  a  exiatencia.  Neaae  numero  eatfto,  para  exemplificar,  a  nicotina  e  o 
oxydo  de  carbono,  venenoa  fortiaaimoa,  eatupidamente  ingeridoa  por  todoa  00 
fumantea;  a  cerveja,  o  vinho  e  a  aguardente,  inconacientemente  uaadoa  e  abuaadoe» 
&B  refei^Gea  e  fora  dellaa,  peloa  amigoa  vencidoa  do  alcool;  aa  nocivaa  conaervaa  de 
todaa  aa  eapeciea  e  matisea,  epicuriaticamente  condimentadaa,  e  que  nfto  raro  occa- 
aionam  aa  maaa  aeriaa  perturbayOea  no  apparelho  digeativo. 

Um  homem  perfeitamente  equilibrado  a6  deve  ingerir  0  que  Ihe  for  neceanzio  ao 
organiamo. 

O  fumar  acaao  alimenta? 

86  um  louco  aeria  capaz  de  reaponder  aflfirmativamente.  E  ai  nSo  alimenta,  para 
que  ent&o  uaar  e  abuaar  do  fumo?  £  um  vicio,  e  como  tal  deve  aer  banido  da  educaySo 
cuidadoaa  da  mocidade. 

Dizem  oa  apaixonadoa  que  o  fumar  nfto  6  nocivo.  Maa  0  dito,  aobre  aer  ingenue^ 
nada  tem  de  verdadeiro:  0  fuma  faz  mal  d  bolaa  do  individuo;  offendea  aua  perfeita 
conatituigfto  moral,  como  vicio  que  6;  por  fim  ataca  a  robuatez  phyaica  maia  agigan- 
tada. 

N&o  ha  um  fumante  de  profiaafto  com  um  eatomago  ideial,  aem  dorea  de  cabe^a 
continuaa  e  fortea:  porque  a  nicotina  e  0  oxydo  de  carbono,  ingeridoa  durante  o  fumar» 
levam  aoa  poucoa  0  organiamo  &quella  anormalidade. 

Um  homem  que  ingere  continuamente  coiaaa  que  nfto  Ihe  afto  neceasariaa  i  economia, 
por  forga  que  acaba  anormaliaando  o  proprio  corpo:  nfto  ha  fugir  &  phiaiologica  con- 
duafto.    0  fumante  phjraicamente  6  um  anormal. 

O  bello  aexo  em  theae  dispenaa  0  fumar.  Porque  nfto  aucceder  0  meamo  com  o 
aexo  forte? 

Analogaa  conaideragOea  ae  podem  fazer  relativamente  ao  alcool  como  alimento.  A 
cerveja  6  nociva,  como  nocivo  6  0  vinho,  a  genebra,  a  aguardente  e  o  whiaky.  Certo 
0  organiamo  bem  conatituido  reclama  um  pouco  de  alcool :  maa  eate  pouco  6  encontrado 
de  aobejo  em  certaa  fractaa.  Nenhuma  neceaaidade,  portanto,  de  determinadaa 
bebidaa  alcoolicaa,  que  nfto  raro  conduzem  eapiritoa  nfto  perfeitamente  equilibradoa 
a  exceaaoa  lamentaveia,  i  embriaguez  e  ao  crime.  Quem  bebe  aem  ter  adde,  foge  ft 
temperanga:  e  eata,  no  comer  e  no  beber,  6  aem  duvida  virtude  de  valor  inextimavel. 
O  menino,  para  poder  ae  tomar  homem  forte,  preciaa  de  fugir  conacientemente  aoa 
yaporea  do  fumo  e  do  alcool,  aaaim  como  aoa  prazerea  e  exceaaoa  da  meza.  Comer 
variaa  vezea  maa  pouco  de  cada  uma  dellaa,  aempre  maatigando  muito  bem  oa  ali- 
mentoa,  eia.o  aegredo  maximo  da  aaude  e  da  longevidade.  A  aaaiatencia  dentaria 
eacolar  6  por  iaao  meamo  de  extraordinaria  validade  pratica. 

laao  quanto  aoa  alimentoa. 
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Vejamos  agora  ob  exerdcioe  neceaBarios  &  lobustez  do  corpo. 

Ordinariamente  uaam-ee  e  abuaam-ee  doe  exercicioe  physicoa,  sem  a  minima  reflexfio 
teapeito  i  sua  utilidade.  Gomo  em  a  Europa  se  joga  o  foot-ball,  e  ae  emprega  o  patim, 
pretende-se  fazer  a  mesma  coisa  no  Brasil.  Isao,  porem,  tern  um  limite.  Para  aa 
regidee  polarea,  um  aport  violento,  qual  o  foot-bail,  tem  a  aua  raafto  de  aer. 

No  Bzaail,  n&o. 

Sem  revolta,  nfio  ae  pode  comprehender  em  zona  torrida,  aol  a  pino,  thermometro 
a  33°  centigradoB  &  aombra,  e  organiamoa  em  forma^fto,  e^gotando-ae  em  auor,  4 
pratica  eatupida  do  foot-ball.  Longe  de  util,  eeae  6  imi  exerciclo  de  completo  eego- 
tamento  phyaico. 

N&o  ha  quem  reaiata  a  am  golpe  de  ar,  depoia  de  uma  hora  de  foot-ball  em  clima 
quente,  aob  aol  abraaador,  quando  aa  veatea  ae  acham  completamente  humedecidaa 
de  aaor.  O  meamo  com  a  padnagfto,  que  ae  preata  para  o  gelo  e  n&o  para  o  noaao  clima. 
E  a  gra^a  6  que  08  noeaoa  rtnif  a6  afto  frequentadoa  no  verfto.  .  .  . 

Urge  afaatar  o  menino  de  tfto  gravea  irregularidadee. 

Quem  deaeja  aer  forte  de  corpo,  predaa  antea  e  adma  de  tudo  de  doua  aalutarea 
ezercidoa:  aaberreapirareandarap^. 

Com  o  primerio  adquire-ae  uma  exceUente  caixa  thoraxica,  um  pulmSo  forte,  uma 
perfeita  circular  portanto.  Com  o  andar  a  p6  fortalecem-ae  convenientemente  os 
membroa,  dando  for^a  e  vigor  ao  organiamo.  A  reepira$fto  deve  aer  feita  pelo  nariz. 
A.  locomo^  deve  aer  feita  directamenie  pelo  individuo,  com  oe  aeua  proprioe  p^. 

Ha  outroa  exercicioa  auxiliarea,  que  podem  e  devem  aer  praticadoa.  Neeae  numero 
eat&  em  primeiro  lugar  a  nata^fio,  depoia  a  eqgrima,  a  aeguir  a  equitag&o  e  o  remo. 
A  gymnaatica,  ao  ar  livre,  qualquer  que  ella  aeja,  6  um  exercicio  violento:  deaenvolve 
demaaiado  o  phyaico,  com  prejuiao  nfto  raro  do  intellecto  e  do  caracter. 

Deve  aer  abolida  na  educa^fto  racional  da  mocidade. 

Alimentada  e  exercitada  do  mode  por  que  ligeiiamente  indidbnoa  ia  linhaa  pre- 
cedentea  a  mocidade  aer&  por  forga  aadia  de  corpo:  n2o  preciaar^  de  medico  nem  de 
Pharmacia;  n&o  ae  fatigar&  com  facilidade  na  pratica  feliz  da  eepecialidade  pre- 
ferida;  uaari  conaciente  a  temperan^a  no  comer  e  no  beber;  terk  emfim  a  neceaaaria 
actividade  naa  batalhaa  da  vida  a  empenhar:  aer6  portanto,  forte  de  corpo,  capaa  de 
ae  atirar  com  vantagem  &b  maia  aeriaa  conquiataa  inteliectuaea. 

Ment  Sana  in  corpore  $ano, 

n.  EDUCAglO  INTXLLBCSITAL. 

Uma  di9cf  pUnn  entandidA,  oonsem-ae 
por  largo  tempo:  deoonda,  perdo-9e  de 
todo,  no  emmaranhado  scicntlflco  a 
exploiar  snocessivamfinte.    Eoo. 

Ninguem  eatuda  aimpleamente  por  estudar,  com  o  prazer  aubaltemo  de  poaauir 
erudi^fto. 

No  eatado  actual  de  cultura  e  de  deaenvolvimento  doa  povoe,  iaao  nfto  6  maia  pra- 
ticavel  nem  poaaivel.  Por  iaao  meamo  a  educad^  intellectual  deve  aer  auperior- 
mente  conduzida,  aempre  viaando  dar  ao  future  lidador  nfto  uma  erudiyfto  vaata, 
maa  oe  conhecimentua  theoricoa  e  praticoe  indiapenaaveia  &  aua  futura  eepecialidade. 

Em  quatro  grandee  e  diatinctoa  cycloa  pode  eeae  ideial  aer  realidade. 

Leitura  e  calligraphia,  granmiatica  e  arithmetica,  palavra  falada  e  palavra  eecripta 
eSuo  conhecimentoa  eminentemente  propedeuticoa,  indiapenaaveia  a  todoe.  Ellea 
devem  por  iaao  meamo  conatituir  o  primeiro  cycle  didactico,  que  pode  aer  aynthe- 
tiaado  em  lingua  vemacula  e  arithmetica,  aem  duvida  oe  doia  conhecimentoa  maia 
uteia  ao  homem. 

Depoia  o  aegundo  cycle,  de  diaciplinaa  ainda  neceaaariaa  a  todoe:  granmiatica  e 
arithmetica;  rudimentoa  de  geometria  e  de  deaenho,  de  geographia  e  de  hiatoria,  de 
adenciaa  phyaicaa  e  de  acienciaa  naturaea,  palavra  falada  e  palavra  eecripta. 
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A  Beguir  o  terceiro  cyclo,  de  capital  importancia  para  aqnellee  que  ae  destinam  a 
eatudos  academicos  miperioree:  lingua  nacional  e  linguaa  eetrangeina,  mathematica 
eieBMQtar,  geographia  e  historia,  chorographia  e  hiatoria  do  paiz,  deaenho  e  coemogra- 
phia,  Bcieociaa  physicaa  e  naturaea,  e  exercicioe  continoadoe  da  palavra  fialada  e  da 
palavra  eecripta. 

For  fim  cultura  scientifica  especial,  theorica  e  technica,  de  accordo  com  aa  prefe- 
renciaB  de  cada  vm,  O  aiedico  ealudar  nfio  deve  o  que  eetada  o  eDgenhciio  ou  o  sol- 
dado;  do  mesmo  modo  que  a  cultura  juridica  tern  que  se  diatinguir  limpamente  da 
do  educad(V,  da  do  geometra  ou  da  do  i^losopho. 

O  primeiio  cycio  fomece  a  educa^So  geralmente  tida  primaria  no  Braail ;  o  s^gundo, 
a  cultura  chamada  complementar;  o  terceiio  constitue  o  curao  de  humanidadea;  o 
ultimo,  a  educagfio  superior  e  technica. 

O  primeiro  cycle,  por  ser  o  fundaneotal,  6  sem  questfio  o  mais  intereaaante  e  o  mais 
difficil.  Pode  ser  iniciado  aos  nove  annoe  de  idade,  no  menino,  e  doia  annoa  antes, 
nas  meninas.  Deve  ser  conduzido  de  modo  a  despertar  na  cr6an9a  oe  maia  serioa 
attributos  inteUectuaea— -a  lucldez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagfto,  a  iniciativa  e  a 
memoria. 

O  segundo  cyclo  amplia  e  eompleta  a  educa^  intellectual  iniciada  no  primeiro, 
com  a  preoccupaySo  elevada  de  desenvolver  aquelks  grandee  qualidadea  inteUectuaea, 
que  servem  de  base  &  verdadelra  cultura  scientifica  e  artitftica. 

0  terceiro  cycle  apura  aa  qualidadea  em  questfto,  fwnecendo  ao  eetudante  os  funda- 
mentos  necesaarios  i  futura  educagfio  scientifica  especial.  £  par  iaso  mesmo  de 
importancia  int^ectual  decistva. 

O  quarto  cyclo,  emfim,  6  o  que  foraece  a  cultura  acmtifioa  e  technica  necesaaria 
iB  grandes  e  futoraa  iuctas  inteUectuaea. 

Em  qualquer  dos  cycles,  maiormente  nos  dois  primeiros,  6  praciso  um  cuidado 
especial,  para  desenvolver  gradaitivamente  a  intelligencia  aem  aobrecairegar  demasiado 
a  memoria:  o  alumno  deve  ser  levado  a  entender,  ao  en^rez  de  aer  foryado  a  decorar. 
Uma  discipKna  entendida,  c<mserva-se  par  kago  tempo;  decemda,  perde^w  de  todo, 
no  emmaranhado  scientifico  a  explorar  successivamente. 

Ha  no  Brasil  uma  yelha  mania,  neceasariamente  pcntugueea,  que  convem  aeja 
combatida  a  todo  o  transe:  o  estudante,  mal  condueido  peloa  reapectivea  profenorea, 
buaca  decorar  o  que  n&o  Ihe  6  possivel  entender.  Omsequencia  ipevitavel  e 
&tal:  revolta-ee  contra  a  cultura  inteUectual  a  receber,  ao  mesmo  passo  que  perde  o 
gosto,  antes  a  vontade  de  se  educar  inteUectualmente.  £  si  o  pai  ou  tutor  o  for^a  & 
educa^,  elle  abuaa  da  memoria,  fatiga-se,  adoece.  Outra  nflo  6  a  explicagfto  da 
maldita  mrminage,  tfto  abundante  no  Brasil.  £  quando  o  cansago  intellectual  surge, 
a  eneigia  physica  come^a  a  desapparecer. 

Quando  o  ensino  de  uma  disciplina  6  s6  theorico,  o  lente  pode  perdernse  em  longaa 
e  abstractas  consideragGes,  que  depois  quer  exigir  integialmente  ia  sabbatinas  e 
exames.  E  o  alumno,  inteUigente  bastante,  s6  vd  um  caminho  honesto  para  tanto: 
abusar  da  memoria.  E  decora,  muitas  e  muitas  vezes  sem  nada  entender  dos 
asBumptos  explanados  em  aula. 

Sou  testemunha  ocular  dessa  grande  infeUcidade  academica. 

Si  0  enaino  fosse  quanto  possivel  pratico,  das  theorias  apenas  se  dando  o  indis- 
pensavel,  evitavanse  na  certa  tfto  grande  mal:  porque,  obrigado  d  pratica  dos  asaumptoa 
explorados,  pouco  tempo  sobraria  ao  lente  para  abstractas  e  quasi  sempre  inuteis 
divagayOes  philosopbicas. 

Para  que  o  ensino  puramente  abstracto  da  physica  e  da  chimica,  da  botonica  e  da 
Boologia,  sem  uma  experiencia  siquer  daqueUas  duas  sciencias  ou  sem  o  minimo 
exame  de  uma  flor  ou  de  um  mammifero? 

Com  um  curso  quanto  possivel  pratico,  duplo  o  hicro  a  haurir:  o  alumno  realmente 
aprende  as  theses  esplanadas,  sem  as  decorar,  e  foge  de  vez  dqueUe  maldito  exercicio, 
que  ihe  iatiga  o  inteUecto  e  Ihe  enfmquece  o  oiganismo. 
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Outro  serio  defeito  ft  corrigir,  em  tuna  boa  educa^  inMlectual,  esti  no  modo  um 
tanto  infeliz  de  se  fazerem  recorda^Oes  ou  eabbatinas  escriptafl.  A  vida  na  academia 
deve  ser  um  preparo  consciente  da  vida  futura  ou  independente.  Aqui  o  homem 
superior,  o  medico  ou  o  engenheiro,  ao  se  Ihe  exigir  um  certo  trabalho  inteUectual, 
mette-se  convencido  em  sua  bibliotheca,  compulsa  autores  e  obras  conhecidas,  reflecte, 
esmiu^a,  compara,  por  fim  architecta  convencido  a  construcgSo  desejada.  Por  que 
nfto  se  fazer  a  mesma  coisa  ia  academias  e  escolas? 

As  sabbatinas  escriptas,  em  curao  scientifico  ou  technico,  o  alumno  deve  ter  direito 
de  consultar  d  vontade  as  suas  notas  e  oe  sens  autoes  predilectos.  Assim  se  pratica 
na  academia  de  guerra  de  Berlim,  e  aasim  sempre  procedi  ia  minhas  aulas  na  escola 
militar  e  ace  mens  ciursos  particulares,  com  extraordinarios  resultados  praticos. 
Gos&ndo  de  semelhante  r^alia  intellectual,  nfto  ha  alunmo  que  se  atreva  a  decoiar, 
ao  envez  de  entender  oe  diversos  assumptoe  scientiicos.  0  lucre  entSyo  serd 
espantoso. 

Na  intellectual  educagfto  da  mocidade,  quando  bem  dirif^da,  6  precise  desenvolver 
a  lucidez  de  intelligencia,  a  imaginagao,  a  iniciativa,  a  cultura  intellectual,  o  que 
jamais  se  conseguird,  como  em  muitas  escolas  brasilerias,  com  o  use  e  o  abuse  da  memoria 
exclusivamente.  Uma  crean^  n&o  6  iwpagaio,  que  repete  inconsciente  o  que  aprende, 
em  occasides  em  que  n&o  devia  muitas  vezes  repetir.  A  memoria  6  uma  excellente 
qualidade  intellectual.    Mas  6  precise  fazer  uso  della  superiormente. 

Uma  outra  questfio  intellectual  mui  interessante  diz  respeilo  4b  licyOes  de  coiaasy 
ora  ministradas  nas  escolas  &  primeira  idade.  Pan  que  ensinar  a  um  menino,  em 
tenra  idade,  o  fabrico  do  sab&o,  do  vidro,  das  v^as,  do  car^&o?  Essas  ooisas  fazem 
parte  da  cultura  technica.  Devem,  portanto,  ser  apiendidas  &b  escolas  cooespon- 
dentes,  em  idade  em  que  ellas  podem  ser  de  facto  assimilAdas.  Aoe  veides  aanos, 
em  escolas  elementares,  6  perder  tempo  e  scienda  inutilmente. 

As  hc^des  de  coisas  devem  ser  mfnistradas  realmente  aos  verdee  annos,  mas  de 
um  modo  productivo  e  acertado.  Nada  mais  proprio,  de  malor  aloance  pratico,  que 
leduzir  taes  lic^Sea  is  doctrinas  scientificae  do  terceito  cyclo,  isto  6,  do  chamado 
curso  de  humanidades.  N&o  quero  dizer  que  se  em)ine  ao  menino  de  nove  eu  dec 
annos  a  resolver  um  triangulo  obllquangulo,  a  conhecer  as  propriedades  particulares 
do  enxofre  ou  as  leis  da  electrologia  ou  da  phyeiologia.  Quero,  sim,  adiantar  que  o 
espirito  infantil,  a  proporgSo  que  se  desenvolve  intellectualmente,  pode  ir  apren- 
dendo,  de  ouvido  apenas,  rudimentos  gradiiados  das  sciencias  a  estudar  nos  annoe 
superiores.  A  principio  algumas  sciencias  apenas;  depob  as  mesmas  em  repeti^&o, 
e  male  uma  ou  duas  novas;  a  seguir  a  mesma  pratica:  repetig&o  dos  rudimentos 
ministrados,  'e  elementos  de  mais  uma  ou  duas,  at^  que  ao  ultimo  anno  do  s^^undo 
cycle  todas  as  disciplinas  scientificas  do  terceiro  cycle  tenham  side  cuidadosamente 
ministradas. 

0  seguinte  programma,  que  emprego  no  Gymnasio  Spencer,  traduz  praticamente 
as  ideias  extemadas: 

PmOOSAMMA  PARA.  A  AT7LA  D8  UCgdSS  DB  COISAS. 

Prinmro  anno  primario  {primevro  cyclo), 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Desenho  linear. 

Segundo  mez  de  aula — Geographia. 

Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Phyeica. 

Quarto  mez  de  aula— Chimica. 

Quinto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 

Sexto  mez  de  aula — Gramma tica. 

Ob  outros  mezes  do  anno  lectivo  seifto  empregados  na  revisSo  do  cuibo  ieita 
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Segundo  anno  primario  (primeiro  cydo), 

Primeiio  mez  de  aulft— Desenho  linear. 
S^undo  mez  de  aula — Cosmographia  e  geographia. 
Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Physica  e  chunica. 
Quarto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 
Quinto  mez  de  aula — ^Mineralogia  e  geologia. 
Sexto  mez  de  aula — Grammatica.* 

Prmeiro  anno  eomplenuntar  (iegundo  cydo), 

primeiio  mez  de  aula — Deseulio  linear. 
Segundo  mez  de  aula — Goemographia. 
Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Physica  e  chimica. 
Quarto  mez  de  aula — Botanica  e  zoologia. 
Quinto  mez  de  aula — ^Mineralogia  e  geologia. 
Sexto  mez  de  aula— Algebra.^ 

Segundo  anno  eomplementar  (segundo jsy do). 

Primeiro  mez  de  aula — Greometria  pratica. 

Segundo  mez  de  aular— Cosmographia. 

Terceiro  mez  de  aula — Sciencias  physicaa. 

Quarto  mez  de  aula— Sciendas  naturaes. 

Quinto  mez  de  aula — ^Algebra. 

Sexto  mez  de  aula— Trigonometria. 

NoTA. — ^As  meamas  do  anno  anterior. 

Com  a0  precedentes  ideias  e  conceitoe  6  ponivel  feuser  da  educa^^intellectufd'da 
mocidade  urn  facto  consumado:  porque  assim  ter-ae-fto  deeenvolvido  e  cultivado  os 
mais  valio908  attributes  intellectuaes,  aquellee  que  podem  fazer  o  homen  robuatolSe 
espirito  como  o  era  j&  de  corpo. 

m.   BDUCApXo  MOBAL. 

Os  eiTOs  de  grammaticB'sfto  indlvldOi. 
aes:  prejadlcun  apenas  a  quern  os  oom- 
mHte;  ao  pano  que  as  faltaa  contra  a 
moral  podem  levar  o  homen  ao  assanlntot 
A  guerra  civil,  As  loctas  intemaclonaes. 
Estas,  portanto,  sfto  motto  mais  grarei 
que  aqnellea.    Eoo. 

A  educayfio  physica  procura  dar  &  mocidade  uma  cultura  physica  racional,  antes 
a  posse  das  mais  notaveis  qualidades  de  corpo:  a  creanga  que  dispuzer  de  taes  quali- 
dades,  terd  aos  sens  servipos  intellectuaes  e  moraes  um  corpo  sadio  e  forte.  A  edu- 
cag&o  intellectual  norteia-se  de  modo  analc^:  tenta  dar  ao  homem  solida  cultura  da 
intelligencia,  isto  6,  a  posse  integral  dos  grandes  predicados  intellectuaes.  Pois 
com  a  educayfio  moral  o  mesmo  rumo  deve  ser  superiormente  trilhado:  ella  deve 
procurar  dar  ao  future  cidad&o  as  mais  serias  virtudes  moraes,  do  amor  de  gloria  6 
vontade,  aquellas  que  realmente  fazem  o  cidadfto  util  &  collectividade, 

A  educate  physica  6  relativamentefacil:  todo  o  homen  anda  ou  procura  andar, 
come  ao  sentir  fome»  e  busca  repousar,  quando  de  tanto  sente  necessidade.  Com  a 
educagfto  intellectual  o  mesmo  facto  quasi:  todo  o  pai  medianamente  esclarecido  on 
educado,  i,  epoca  opportuna,  manda  o  filho  i  escola,  em  busca  das  necessarias  quali- 

1 A  Reognphia  e  a  grammatica  foiam  sapprimidas,  porqne  oonstttnem  dlscipllnaa  ngolaras  do  euaa 
oomplcmentar. 
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dadee  intellectuaes  apenas.  A  educagfto  moral,  porem,  4  muito  maiB  difficil:  difficil, 
porque  pais  e  tutores  n&o  ae  acham  ainda  sufficientemente  eaclarecidos;  diflOicil  ainda, 
porque  ao  meatre,  em  these,  costuma  ialtar  a  necesBaiia  compoetura  ethica  para  o 
grande  emprenhender  collectivo. 

Ob  vicioe  devem  ser  banidos  na  educa^&o  da  mocidade.  Nenhum  preceptor  duvida 
da  afSrmacfio.  Mas  raro  aquelle  que  abandona  o  fumo,  que  detesta  o  alcool,  que 
abomina  realmeate  o  jogo.  E  fumo,  jogo  e  alcool  foram  e  continuam  a  ser  oe  tree 
grandee  inimigoe  do  corpo  na  vida  collectiva. 

O  menino  6  ineenBivelmente  levado  para  o  mal.  £  como  a  lei  da  imitagSo  nolle  6 
muito  forte,  nfto  ha  argumento  capaz  de  o  arredar  de  vez  do  fumo,  quando  tern  o  habito 
de  ver  o  pai  e  o  proprio  preceptor  de  charuto  d  bocca. 

D'ahi  a  Beria  difficuldade  do  emprehender. 

Na  educa^  moral  da  mocidade  ha  tarez  grandee  degrtoi  a  veneer:  o  primeiro 
consiste  em  esclarecer  convenientemente  o  preceptor;  o  segundo,  bem  mais  difficil, 
tern  por  fim  purificar  o  meetre,  para  que  elle  nfto  accuse  um  b6  ponto  moral  fraco;  o 
teiceiro,  poventura  o  mais  facil,  consiste  em  pdr  intelligentemente  os  professores  em 
actividade. 

Nas  ideias  propedeuticas  desta  memoria  foram  jA  expostas  em  synthese  algumas 
ideias,  repeito  ao  necessario  eeclarecimento  do  preceptor.  Nunca  esquecer  o  seguinte 
e  profundo  conceitu: 

Na  consciente  educa^fio  da  mocidade  as  faltas  contra  a  disciplina,  a  honestidade,  a 
obediencia,  a  ordem,  isto  6,  as  faltas  contra  a  moral,  sfto  muito  mais  graves  que  os 
descuidos  de  taboada  ou  que  os  erroe  de  gnunmatica:  estes  prejudicam  a  crean^a 
apenas;  aquellas  podem  ferir  de  morte  a  coUectividade. 

Numa  geragSo  oude  o  amor  de  gloria,  a  bravura,  a  circumspect,  o  devotamento,  a 
eneigia,  a  firmeza,  a  grandeza  d'alma,  a  honestidade,  a  int^gridade,  a  justiya,  a  libe- 
talidade,  a  modestia^  a  nobreza,  a  obstina^So,  o  patriotismo,  a  resignagfio,  a  sinceri- 
dade,  a  tenacidade,  a  urbanidade  e  a  vontade,  religioeamente  cultivadoe,  tenham 
real  existenda,  a  vida  collectiva,  pacifica  e  ordeira,  poderi  ser  perfeitamente  uma 
realidade:  o  homem  n2o  mais  trard  comsigo  annas  prohibidas;  as  paixtes  individuaes 
desapparecerfto;  o  roubo,  o  assassinio  e  o  estrupo  receberSo  goipe  de  morte;  a  guerra 
intemacional,  por  fim,  soSrerd,  fortissimo  abaJo.  Entfto  a  paz  imiversal  poderd  se 
apreeentar  a  olhos  argutos  e  honestos,  nAo  como  uma  Utopia,  mas  como  o  maximo 
ideial  collectivo  de  todos  os  tempos. 

Eu  sou  um  soldado,  que  ama  aprofundadamente  os  militares  exercircios,  a  marcha 
e  a  manobra,  a  equita^flo  e  a  esgrima,  nfio  por  amor  &  guerra,  que  detesto,  mas  por 
necesaidade  collectiva.  Habitos  de  disciplina,  de  subordina^,  de  reepeito,  de  ordem 
€&o  adquiridos  com  muito  mais  focilidade  sob  a  vida  das  annas.  Falo  por  observa^fio 
e  por  experiencia.  £  o  exemplo,  verdadeiramente  admiravel,  da  Allemenha  actual, 
prova  &  evidencia  que  nfto  estou  a  exagerar. 

Os  erros  de  grammatica  sfto  individuaes:  prejudicam  apenas  a  quem  os  commette; 
ao  pasBO  que  as  faltas  contra  a  moral  podem  levar  o  homem  ao  assassinio,  A  guerra  civil, 
ia  lutas  intemarionaes.    Estas,  portanto,  s&o  muito  mais  graves  que  aquelles. 

O  preceptor  pode  perfeitamente  eetar  identificado  com  taes  e  tfto  alevantadas 
ideias:  maa  d'a&i  a  executal-as  religioeamente,  elle  proprio,  vai  uma  seria  distancia 
A  transpdr.  Em  these  o  mestre,  pelo  menos  no  Brasil,  oppde-ee  a  que  a  crean^a  fume 
ou  beba  alcool.  Mas,  fervoroso  adepto  do  faze  o  que  eu  digo  e  nflo  o  que  eu  fago,  nfto 
tira  o  charuto  da  bocca,  e  de  vez  em  quando  se  assenta  ao  bar  mais  proximo,  paia 
melhor  saborear  um  chopp  ou  um  vermotUh  gelado. 

O  verdadelro  educador  nSo  tem  o  direito  de  semelhante  fraqueza  moral:  e  n&o  o 
tem,  porque  a  lei  de  imitacdo  6  muito  forte  i  primeira  idade;  porque  o  menino  faz 
irreflectidamente  o  que  v6  faaet,  mais  por  imita^  que  mesmo  por  necessidade. 
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E  qua]  o  •ducador  capaa  de  luer  abetrac^  completa  de  todoe  oa  seua  vicios  • 
tequezaaT 

D'ahi  a  difficuldade  muito  Mria  da  educacSo  moraL 

Mas  supponham-se  todos  oe  preceptores  sufficienteniente  eflclarecidoa,  e  todoa  elks 
dotadoe  dtM^uelles  altos  predicadoe  ethicoe,  precedentemeote  citadoa  por  ordem 
alphabetica.  Ahi  entfto,  com  o  ezemplo  que  val«  euro,  6  poanvel  a  ptaiica  Idis  do 
ideial  sonhado. 

Ainda  alguns  e  syntheticoB  esclarecimentes. 

O  castigo  corporal  deve  aer  de  vea  abolido:  porque  o  p4o  huBulha,  quaado  a  pena 
deve  ser  um  exemplo,  um  vecdadeiio  enainamento.  Educada  &  fcrya  de  p6o,  a 
crean^a  perverte-ee  moralmente:  tern  medo,  mas  nSo  brio.  A  primeira  oppertuai- 
dade,  assim  conduzida,  ella  commetter^  fatalmante  os  mais  perigosos  deeatinos.  O 
castigo  corporal  foi  de  vea  al>olido  nos  quarteis;  nfio  pode  ter  ezietencia  nas  escolas  e 
coUegios. 

Moralmente,  o  primeiro  cuidado  a  observar  6  dar  ao  meaino  que  se  educa  aalutaces 
eaEeraplos  de  disciplina,  de  aubordina^,  de  velativa  qgualdade,  de  justipa,  de  ordem, 
educando-o  em  sft  atmosphera  moral.  £  para  tanto  nada  mais  proprio  que  orguiiatf 
militarm«iite  o  batalb&o  esooJar.  Em  coJlegio  militarmente  qgaJiisado,  o  menino 
aprende  a  cumprir  o  sen  dever,  a  principio  obedecendo,  e  logo  depoiB  faaendo-ae 
obedecer  pelos  que  Ihe  ficam  em  poeigfto  militar  inferior.  £  uma  vea  entre  ellee  a 
obediencia  sygtematisada,  tudo  o  mais  vir&  eem  tiabalho:  ter-«e-&  assim  a  disciplina, 
a  nitida  comprebenaao  e  a  fiel  execu^fto  do  dever  imposto,  o  que  in^Kirta  diaer  a  adem, 
6  com  esta  o  inicio  de  uma  era  de  verdadeiiH  e  pura  tranaforma^fto  moral. 

Depois  disso,  successivas  e  bem  conduaidas  prelecptes  mesaes,  com  o  gymnasio  am 
peso  reunido,  mas  pf«lec^Oes  feitas  sempre  por  preceptores  dignoe,  peiieitamente 
equilibrados,  capaaee  de  se  faaer  ouvir  e  imitar,  par  suas  aupariores  qualidades  physi- 
cas,  intellectuaee  e  moraes.  Taes  prelecgOes  deverSo  v^iaar  ezclusivamente  sobre  os 
mais  notaveis  predicados  do  coipoi  do  eapiiito  e  do  caiacter,  c<Hn  esclaredmeiktaB 
peaticos  tirades  da  historia  naciimal.  Assim  fsr-se-d  saguia  a  cultura  civica  da  rao- 
cidade. 

i  de  toda  a  conveniencia  que  nas  pralec^des  em  iqueatfto  se  fa$am  ouvir  regulsr* 
mente  os  aluHmon  dos  cumos  mais  adiantados. 

Ter-ee4U>  assim  dous  grandee  proveitos:  desenvolvimeoto  raclonal  da  palavxa 
falada  e  apuro  gradual  de  nobres  qualidades  e  virtudes.  De  tanto  ouvir  Islar  que  o 
fumo  ^  nocivo,  o  alumno  bem  intenrionado  acaba  por  odiar  esse  vicio,  que  nada  en- 
contia  de  bouesto  em  sua  maldicta  pratioa.  De  tanto  ouvir  combater  a  irregularidade, 
a  fraqueza,  o  crime,  o  alumno  acaba  fatalmente  por  se  dedicar  de  corpo  e  alma  aos  mais 
devados  requisites  intellectuaes  e  moraes. 

Ainda,  porem,  n&o  6  tudo.  Certas  penas  e  recompenaas  se  tomam  indispensaveia. 
O  tranagresBor  de  ordens  deve  soffrer  justa  reprehensfto,  particular  a  principio,  em 
plena  aula  depois,  por  fim  na  aula  de  moral. 

E  si  a  repreb^isio  for  insufficiente,  deve-se  recorrer  ao  impedimento,  e  em  caso 
extremo  i  eala  correcional,  especie  de  xadrez  militar,  onde  b6  devem  entcar  os  Boinci- 
dentes  em  grave  falta  contra  a  moral. 

No  Gjrmnasio  Spencer  a  educa^So  6  physica,  intellectual  e  maild.  0  alumno  6 
tratado  patemalmente.  Nfto  ee  fae  uso  da  descompostura  e  muito  menos  do  castigo 
corporal.  Os  estudantes  sSo  organisados  militarmente,  em  um  batalMo  de  ca^adores. 
Nfio  ha  recreio:  o  tempo  deete  6  empregado  em  varios  exercicioe  de  infantsxia,  que 
t^m  logar  depois  de  duas  horas  de  trabalho  intellectual.  Aos  sabbados,  na  Sala 
Floriano  Peixoto,^  tern  logar  a  aula  de  moral,  paia  todos  os  alumnos.    Nem  o  mais 

>  As  salas  do  gymnasio  reoeberam  nomes  de  grandes  brasilelros  J4  faUectdos.  A  Sala  Floriaoo  6  a  maior 
de  todas:  oomporta  folgadamente  tresantos  e  tantos  alamnos. 
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ligeiro  rumor  6  ahi  permittido.  Ha  entfto  seifl  oradores:  trez  do  curso  secundario 
(3^  cyclo),  dous  do  cufso  complenMiiitar  (2^  cyclo)  e  o  director. 

0  alimmo  que  fala  tem  o  direito  de  indicar  o  representante  do  seu  anno,  no  aabbado 
BQgulnte.  Urn  doB  oradores  faltando  por  aeaso  d  Bolemnidade,  4  acto  continuo  repre- 
hendido  pelo  director,  por  faltar  ao  cumprimento  honesto  de  um  dever  gymnasial— o 
de  educar  a  palavra  tidada.  Em  suas  prelec^Oes  semanaee  buBca  o  director  orientar 
convenientemente  os  alunmoe,  de  modo  que  elles  cuidem  com  amor  da  sua  robustes 
pbysica,  dos  seus  dotes  intellectuaes  e,  sobretudo,  doe  seua  attributos  moraes.  Todos 
06  alumnos  hoje  sustentam  a  uma  voz: 

1^-que  as  qualidades  do  corpo  riU>  postos  te  c^deos  do  iBtsllecto,  como  um  e  outro 
aoe  servi^os  do  caracter; 

2^-que  na  lucta  pela  vida  a  vontade  6  a  qualidade  maxima,  a  qualidade  dominante. 

As  classes  eSuo  diarittmente  viaitadas  pelo  director,  que  costuma  arguir  constante* 
mente  oe  alimmoe,  paca  Ihes  apreciair  o  piogredir,  avaliar  a  capacidade,  dirigir 
convenientemente  a  educa^fto. 

Gada  alimmo,  no  acto  da  matricula,  recebe  da  secretaria  uma  cademeta,  denomi- 
nada  Cademeta  de  Matricula  e  de  vida  gymnaoal,  na  qual  6  escripturada,  com  o 
possivel  rigor,  a  vida  pbysica,  intellectual  e  moral  do  estudante.  Mensalmente  ha 
ahi  um  juizo  synthetico  e  franco  do  director,  sobre  a  individualidade  do  estudante. 

Eifl  algUBS  de  taes  juizos: 

Alumno  No.  13,  Roberto  Alexandre  Mimiz  Gregory,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''No 
corpo  sadio,  no  inteUecto  robusto,  no  caracter  verdadeiramente  agigantado,  o  Bob, 
que  no  Gymnasio  tern  leito  um  progreeso  verdadeiramente  notavel,  vd  diante  de  si 
um  futuro  invejavel,  porque  brilhantissimo." 

Alunmo  No.  X.  Y.  Z.,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''Pouco  amigo  da  frequencia,  dos 
uniformes,  da  diflci|dina  e  da  ordem.  ]&  intelligente,  masuSo  tem  vontade.  E  sem 
vontade,  ninguem  6  feliz." 

Alumno  No.  83,  Mario  Ferreira  Goulart,  juizo  de  Junho  de  1915:  ''Ao  Mario  Goulart, 
a  quern  devvnM  estimo,  nfto  falta  luna  s6  qualidade  e  virtude.  No  Gymnasio  seu 
progredir  4  extraordinario,  e  fora  da  vida  gymnasial  elle  poasue  as  grandes  virtudes 
moraes,  que  levam  o  homem  brilhantemente  ia  posi^oes  de  destaque." 

Alumno  No.  X.  Y.  Z.,  juizo  de  Fevereiro  de  1915:  "Pouco  amigo  do  estudo,  da 
diaciplina  e  da  ordem.  Tem  progredido  alguma  coisa,  simplesmente  porque  6  intel- 
ligente.   N&o  quer  se  dedicar  com  ardor  aos  livros." 

Alunmo  No.  255,  Octavio  Pimentel  do  Monte,  juizo  deAgosto  del914:  "Mantenho 
inalteravel  o  julgar  do  mez  anterior:  vai  em  franco  progredir.  £  muito  intelligente, 
applicado  e  nobre.  Ha  de  ser  um  grande  cidadfto,  utilissimo  i,  Patria:  porque  tem 
requisites  physicos,  intellectuaes  e  moraes  para  tanto." 

O  ensino  6  realmente  obrigatorio:  quem  tem  menos  de  3  na  prova  de  frequencia, 
nAo  pode  fazer  exame  no  fim  do  anno.  0  maior  grio  ^  10,  a  que  tdm  direito  os  alumnos 
sem  uma  s6  falta  em  todo  o  anno  lectivo.    Grio  3  6  obtido  com  20  faltas  nfio  justificadas. 

O  alumno  approvado  com  gr&o  10,  em  todas  as  aulas  do  curso  que  frequenta,  ahi 
deixa  a  sua  photographia,  como  um  nobre  incitamento  is  turmas  que  vierem  d^pois 
delle. 

Tal,  em  synthese,  o  modo  por  que  no  Gymnasio  Spencer  se  busca  fazer  a  cultura  do 
futuro  cidadfto  brasileiro. 

Assim,  comprehende-se,  o  grande  ideial  ethico  pode  ser  perfeitamente  praticado. 
E  6  essa,  sem  questao,  a  mais  perigosa  travessia  a  transpdr,  no  mar  procelloso  da 
educa^&o  consciente  dos  homens  de  amanhSl. 
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LA  ENSEfiANZA  DE  LAS  MATEMlTICAS  GENERALES  EN  LA  UNIYERSIDAD 

DE  LA  PLATA. 


For  HUGO  BROGGI, 
Profesar  de  la  Universidad  de  La  Plata,  Argentina. 

1.  Loe  estudiantes  que  la  faoultad  recibe  en  bus  aulas  provienen  de  la  escuela 
secundaria  (el  Golegio  Nacional)  o  de  las  escuelas  especiales  (militar,  naval,  indus- 
triales).  Pero  el  mayor  contingente  lo  forman  los  procedentes  de  los  colegios  nacionales, 
y  es  la  preparaci6n  matem&tica  recibida  por  ellos  la  que  se  considera  como  base  de  los 
estudios  en  la  facultad. 

Esta  preparacidn  (adquirida  en  los  cinco  afios  de  que  se  compone  el  Golegio  Nacional 
actualmente)  comprende  la  geometrfa  elemental  y  el  ^gebra  hasta  las  ecuadones 
de  segundo  grado.    Loe  nuevos  planes  de  los  colegios  nacionales,  que  aumentan  a 
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seis  loB  dnco  afioe  de  estudios  de  Iob  cuales  constan,  comprendeD  ademis  los  elementos 
de  la  trigonometria. 

A  lo6  estiidiantee  de  la  fiicultad,  que  curaan  en  ella  Iob  estudioe  de  ingenierfa,  de 
doctoiado  en  Hdca  o  en  matemdticas  o  en  aatronomfa,  se  afiaden  estudiantea  de  otraa 
facultades  de  la  univenidad:  de  la  Facultad  del  Museo  que  aspiian  al  tftulo  de  doctor 
en  quimica,  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  de  la  £ducaci6n,  la  cual  los  prepara  para  la 
ensefianza. 

Todos  estoe  estudiantes  siguen  en  la  facultad  un  curso  bienal  de  anilisis  matem&tico, 
en  el  cual  se  dicta  lo  que  se  considera  indispensable  que  elloe  sepan  de  las  mate- 
m&ticaB,  sea  por  el  valor  que  el  conocimiento  adquirido  puede  tener  en  sf  y  para  la 
formaci6n  del  eepfritu  imiversitario,  sea  en  vista  de  las  aplicaciones  o  de  estudioa 
ulteriores. 

2.  En  la  determinaci6n  del  contenido  y  del  car&cter  del  estudio,  de  que  se  trata, 
se  ban  tenido  en  cuenta  ciertas  consideraciones,  que  tal  vez  no  sea  del  todo  ezento  de 
inters  records  r  acd. 

Pareci6  ante  todo  inoportuno  conservar  la  tradicional  Beparaci6n  de  las  ensefianzaa 
del  dUculo  infinitesimal  y  del  Algebra  y  geometrfa  anaUtica.  La  ciial  re8ult6  de- 
tenninada  por  razones  de  orden  bist6rico  y  por  la  tendencia,  que  los  estudioe  crlticos 
sobre  los  fundamentoe  del  dUculo  acentuaron  en  la  segunda  mi  tad  del  siglo  XIX  a 
construir  el  edificio  del  c&lculo  infinitesimal  independientemente  de  toda  conside- 
raci6n  de  orden  geom^trico.  Lo  que  tiene  cientfficamente  ima  raz6n  de  ser  de  la 
cual  no  podrfa  dudarse.  Pero  tampoco  podrfan  ponerse  en  duda  las  ventajas  de 
orden  didictico  que  se  consiguen,  cuando,  introducidas  las  convencionee  funda- 
mentales  de  la  geometrfa  analftica  y  representadas  gr&ficamente  funcionee,  se  funde 
en  el  estudio  de  las  curvas  obtenidas  el  desaiiollo  de  los  conceptos  fundamentales 
del  cdlculo.  Podrfa  decirse  que  lo  que  constituye  uno  de  los  capitulos— normalmente 
de  los  dl  times,  de  los  tratados  de  o&lculo-el  capftulo  concemiente  a  las  aplicaciones 
del  dUculo  diferencial  a  la  geometrfa,  se  vuelve  el  capftulo  primero  y  fundamental. 
Con  esta  diferencia,  el  rol  recfproco  del  cdlculo  y  de  la  geometrfa  resultaparcialmente 
invertido. 

Por  otra  parte  no  puede  limitane  a  esto  la  intervenci6n  de  las  representadones 
gr&ficas  y  de  las  consideraciones,  que  las  conciemen. 

Gomo  observa  Runge,' ''  el  ffsico"  (y  lo  mismo  puede  decirse  de  todo  el  que  tenga 
que  apl  Icar  las  matem&ticas) '  'en  un  gran  niimero  de  cases  tiene  que  operar  con  funciones 
empfricas  representable  gr&ficamente  con  suficiente  aproxiniaci6n,  y  que  conviene 
representar  asf.  En  la  mayorfa  de  los  cases  no  podrfa  hablarse,  por  lo  engorroeo,  de 
xepresentaciones  aproximadas  por  medio  de  expresiones  analfticas.  Cuando  estaa 
funciones  son  objeto  de  trataci6n  sistem&tica  lo  mejor  es  ejecutar  gr^  Seamen te 
todas  las  operaciones."  "Loe  m^todos  de  integracidn  gr&fica  de  una  funci6n  cual- 
quiera  de  una  variable  real  o  compleja  de  ecuaciones  diferendales  y  de  ciertas 
ecuaciones  a  las  derivadas  parciales  deberfan  de  considerarse  como  partes  esenciales 
de  un  curso  de  dUculo  integral." 

3.  Pareci6  andlogamente  dtil,  por  toda  una  serie  de  consideraciones,  la  aplicaci6n 
del  cdlculo  a  la  mecinica  desde  los  comienzos  y  un  desarrollo  paralelo  de  las  dos 
materias. 

Ante  todo  porque  las  consideraciones  de  car&cter  mecdnico  ofrecen  una  interpre- 
taci6n  concreta  de  los  becbos  del  cdlculo,  y  ajrudan  en  su  comprensi6n.  Consid^rese 
un  ejemplo.  No  podrfa  concebirse  el  movimiento  de  caida  de  un  cuerpo  en  el  vacfo 
en  el  cual  la  velocidad  inicial  fuera  nula  y  la  velocidad  de  caida  proporcional  al 
espacio  recorrido.    Analfticamente:  la  ecuaci6n  diferencial 

S^^y • 

1  C.  Rungs,  "The  mathematioai  trafnliiK  of  the  physicist  in  the  univenity,"  Prooeedlngs  of  th«  Fifth 
Interaaftlonal  Cmgjnaa  of  Ifathematioians.   Cambridge,  1913,  p.  26R. 
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no  tiene  im  integral  nulo  para  x»o  y  no  id^nticamente  nulo.  Dob  integralee  igualeB 
para  X=o  lo  son  id^nticamente.  Sup6ngase  c=l.  Los  teoremas  que  noa  dan  kt 
derivada  de  nna  fimci6n  compuesta  y  de  un  producte  nos  dicen  que,  si  ea 

lim     /,  .  x\° 
€8  tambi^n  Y^^'    Asi  como  se  ve  inmediatamente  que 

Es  pues  independientemente  de  la  formula  del  binomio 


Sapdngaae  c»yiri=i.    Es 

de**    .  ,    d  (cos  x4-i  sen  x)    .  ,  ,  .  . 

■gj-«ie»«,  — ^ ^ i«i  (COB  x+i  sen  x). 

Vale  pues  tambi^n  la  formula  de  Eulero 

e**a>co8  x-i-i  sen  x 

mientras  la  parte  imaginaria  del  desairoUo  en  serie  de  e*  para  x»ix  nos  da  el  desa- 
rrollo  en  serie  de  sen  x,  la  ^nirte  real  el  de  cos  x. 

Es,  pues,  toda  una  serie  de  hechos  analCticos  fundamentales  que  fluye  de  la  con- 
sideraci6n  tan  sencilla  que  permitfa  a  Galileo  excluir  la  posibilidad  de  un  movi- 
miento  de  la  naturaleza  del  indicado. 

No  es  ^sta,  tal  vez,  la  principal  ventaja  de  la  fusi6n  propuesta. 

Fuai6n  que  es  sobre  todo  dtil  en  cuanto,  mientras  permite  proponer  a  los  estudiantes 
aplicaciones  que  no  son  los  complicados  problemas  de  las  colecciones  de  los  ejercicios 
de  dllculo  sine  problemas  sacados  de  las  materias  que  de  m^  cerca  les  interesarin  en 
lea  estudios  ulteriores  y  en  su  actividad  pr&ctica,  los  familiariza  paulatinamente 
con  los  principios  de  la  mecinica,  los  acostumbra  a  aplicarlos  a  cases  concretes  y  crea 
en  ellos  un  ''estado  de  inimo,"  cuyo  valor  no  podria  suficientemente  ensalzarse. 
La  convicci6n  se  impone  que  las  matemdticas  son  efectivamente  un  instrumento  de 
trabajo  y  do  sencillamente  un  jardfn  cuyas  murallas  muy  altas  lo  separan  del  mimdo 
de  las  realidades  y  en  el  cual,  para  consuelo  de  muy  pocos  y  aburrimiento  de  muchos 
se  cultivan  flores  indtiles  y  raras. 

Es  sobre  todo  la  teorfa  de  las  ecuaciones  diferenciales  que  resulta  asf  influenciada 
La  mecinica  nos  conduce  a  buscar  loa  integrales,  o  expresiones  que  representan  una 
aproximaci6n  pr&cticamente  suficiente  de  los  mismos,  que  satisfacen  a  ciertas  con- 
diciones  iniciales,  y  per  otra  parte  todo  problema  din^ico  encuentra  su  formulacidn 
analCtica  en  ecuaciones  diferenciales. 

M4b  bien  que  como  una  teoria  aparte  en  la  cual  se  estudian  ciertos  tipos  de  ecua- 
ciones, los  integrates  de  las  cuales  pueden  ser  determinados  por  medio  de  artificios, 
generalmente  de  car&cter  particular,  y  bajo  una  forma  que  aun  siendo  analfticamente 
sencilla  puede  no  serlo  para  el  dllculo  num^rico  y  para  la  determinaci6n  efectiva  de 
valor  de  las  constantes  que  aparecen  en  ellos  y  que  satisfacen  a  las  condiciones  del 
problema,  la  integraci6n  de  las  ecuaciones  diferenciales  aparece  desde  los  comienzoe 
como  el  problema  central  del  cdlculo,  problema  que  interesa  resolver  con  m^todos, 
en  lo  posible,  generates  y  cuyo  empleo  determine  un  mfnimo  de  trabajo  efectivo. 

Esto  por  lo  que  concieme  m&B  propiamente  al  cdlculo.  Por  lo  que  concieme  a  la 
geometrfa,  son  consideraciones  de  orden  mecdnico  las  que  mds  naturahnente  nos 
conducen  a  generalizar  los  m^todos  de  la  geometrfa  analitica  con  la  introducci6n  del 
concepto  de  vector  y  de  las  operaciones  del  cdlculo  vectorial.  En  la  interpretaci6n 
mecdnica  inmediata  de  que  todas  estas  operaciones  son  suaceptibles,  encuentran 
ellaa  su  raz6n  de  ser  y  su  aplicaci6n  mds  natural. 
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4.  Faltan  en  el  ctino  lea  laf  nocioneB  de  cadUster  algebnico  que  no  encuentran  mi 
aplicM:i6n  en  las  tetorfas  geom^tricas  eatudiadaa  o  no  ae  reauelvan  en  problemas  de 
cdlculo  gr&fico  y  num^rico  (aistemaa  de  ecuacionee  linealee,  leaolucidn  num^ica  de 
ecuaciones)  o  del  c41culo  (elementoe  de  la  teorfa  de  las  aeries,  nociones  de  c&lculo  de 
las  diferencias  finitas).  Falta,  sobre  todo,  toda  preocupaci6n  de  caricter  16gico  con- 
cerniente  el  examen  crftico  de  los  fqndamentos  del  dUculo  y  asimismo  la  aspiracidn 
a  un  estudio  completo  en  todaa  bub  partes  de  las  teorias  expuestas. 

A  la  poeible  observacidn  de  que  un  curso  de  la  natiiralesa  del  indicado  podrla  no  ser 
la  introduccidn  m&B  apropiada  para  aquellos  entre  loe  eatudiantes  (de  aatronomla  f  fsica  y 
matem&tica)  llamados  mia  adelante  a  completar  y  a  prof undizar  sua  conocimlentoa 
matemiticos  so  contesta  que  para  todos,  y  por  lo  tanto  tambi^  para  los  estudiantea 
de  niatemilticas,  lo  eaencial  ee  ante  todo  darae  cuenta  del  poder  del  c4Iculo  y  acoetum- 
brarse  a  usarlo. 

£1  examen  critico  sutil  y  completo  de  las  nociones,  y  el  deearrollo  detallado  de  las 
teorfas,  lejos  de  contribuir  a  la  plenitud  de  su  comprensiiSn,  puede  seriadiente  dificul- 
tarlo. 

5.  El  curso  general  se  desarrolla  en  seis  boras  semanales,  de  las  cuales  doe  son  de 
claae  y  cuatro  de  ejercitaciones,  en  lo  posible  Individ  uales,  y  se  complementa,  para  loe 
estudiantes  de  la  facultad,  con  un  curso  de  '^aplicaciones  de  ilgebra  y  de  trigonome* 
trla"  (en  primer  afio)  destinado  a  volver  sobre  las  matemiticas  de  la  escuela,  un 
curso  de  geometria  elemental  y  inroyectiva  (en  primer  afio)  y  descriptiva  (en  s^undo). 

GBOMBTBiA. 

Aflignaturade  primer  afio.  Para  todae  las  carreras  de  la  Facultad:  doe  boras  tedricas 
y  cuatro  pr^cticas  semanales  de  claae. 

PASTB  TBdniOA. 

OeofMtria,--!,  Polfgonoe  regulares.  Determinacidn  del  valor  de  i-  par  el  m^todo  de 
los  perfmetros  y  por  el  de  los  iBoperlmetros. 

2.  Diferencia  entre  un  arco  de  cfrculo  y  su  cuerda.  Uiximoe  y  mfnimoe  de  figuras 
planas. 

3.  Homotecia.  Polo  doble  de  dos  figuraa  semejantea,  Potencla  de  un  punto  con 
relacidn  a  un  cfrculo.    £jes  radicales.    Puntoe  antibomdiogos  de  doe  cfrculos. 

4.  Propiedades  generales  de  los  poUedroa  convexos.  Teorema  de  Euler.  Poliedroa 
regulares  de  especie  superior. 

Oeometria  proyectiva, — 5.  Elementoa  y  notaci6n  de  elks.  Principios  de  dualidad 
en  el  piano,  en  la  radiaci^,  en  el  eapacio.  Teoremaa  fundamentales  del  piano,  de  la 
radiacidn  y  del  espacio. 

6.  Proyectividad  de  las  formaa  fundamentales  de  primera  especie.  Formas  inn^- 
nicas. 

7.  Relaciones  matrices  de  las  fonnaa  fundamentales  de  primera  especie  proyectivaa. 

8.  Homologfa  plana.    Homokgia  en  la  radiacidn.    Homologia  en  el  espacio. 

9.  Las  cdnicas  como  figuras  bomoidgicas  de  la  circunferencia.  Teoremaa  de  Pascal 
y  de  Briancbon.    Aplicacionea  de  eatoa  teoremaa. 

10.  Teorfa  de  loa  polos  y  polarea.    Centro,  di^etro  y  ejes  de  las  cdnicas. 

11.  Fonnas  elementalea  de  segundo  orden  y  claae  de  la  radiacidn  y  del  espacio. 
Gonos  y  cilindroe.  Serie  reglada.  Formas  resultantes  de  la  proyectividad  de  laa 
formas  fundamentales  de  primera  especie. 

12.  Involuci^  de  las  formas  fundamentalee  de  primera  especie.  Belaciones 
mdtricas  de  la  involucidn.  Propiedades  de  las  c6nicas  en  relacidn  con  la  involucidn. 
Focoe  de  las  cdnicas. 

13.  Determinacidn  de  los  elementoa  unidos  en  las  formaa  proyectivas  superpuestas 
de  primera  especie.    Formas  fundamentales  de  segunda  especie  proyectivas  y  reclpro- 
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CM.  Teorema  fandtmental  referente  a  proyectividmd  de  doe  formas  de  segiuidft 
especie,  o  a  reciprocidad  de  laa  minmafl.  Elementoa  unidoa  de  las  formas  fimdamem* 
tales  de  s^gunda  especie,  proyectivas.    Formas  de  inyolucidn. 

YASTX  FRicnOA. 

OeomOria.^'l,  Fh)blemas  sobre  construcci^n  de  triingaloB,  dando  tree  elementa 
cualesquiera,  como:  doe  medlanas  y  im  lado;  doe  lados  y  una  mediana;  dos  lados  y 
una  bisectris;  doe  medianas  y  una-  bisectriz;  dos  bisectrices  y  una  mediana;  doe 
altuns  y  una  bisectris;  una  mediana,  una  altm  y  una  bisectris;  las  tree  medianas; 
las  tree  altuns,  etc. 

2.  Problemas  sobie  Iress  de  diversss  figuias. 

Oeometria  proyecHva.^^.  ConstrucckSii  griifica  de  los  teoremas  fundamentsles  del 
piano,  de  la  ndiacidn  y  del  espado. 

4.  Gonstniccidn  de  las  cdnicss  como  figuias  bomol^css  de  la  circunferenda. 

5.  Gonstrucciones  divemas  de  las  involucicmes  de  puntos. 

£1  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  en  clsae  el  ndmero  de  trabajos  indispensables^ 
forma  y  fecba  en  que  se  entr^gariln. 

82.  GsOlCBTSfA  DXSCUPTITA. 

Asignatura  de  segundo  afio.  Para  todas  las  carreras  de  la  Fteniltad:  dos  horaa 
tedricas  y  cuatro  pr&cticas  semanales  de  clase. 

PABTS  tb5iuca. 

Proyeeeidn  de  Monge, — 1.  Representacidn  de  puntos,  rectas  y  pianos  en  sua  divenaa 
posiciones.    Elementos  cuyas  proyecciones  coinciden.    Eje  de  afinidad. 

2.  Resolucidn  de  los  principales  problemas  de  posicidn.  Representacidn  de  las 
formas  fundamentales  de  primers  especie  y  de  las  de  segunda  especie. 

8.  Resolucidn  de  los  principales  problemas  de  magnitud.  Rebatimiento  de  una 
forma  plana  sobre  uno  cualquiera  de  los  pianos  de  proyecci6n. 

4.  Representacidn  de  las  lonnas  elementales  del  piano  y  de  la  radtacfdn:  puntual; 
haz  de  rayoe;  has  de  pianos.  Gdnica  y  sus  proyecciones,  etc.  Cono  y  cilindro  cu6- 
dricos.    Resoluci6n  de  los  principales  problemas  relatives  a  ellos. 

5.  Poliedroe  regulares,  representados  por  el  m6todo  de  Monge.  Seccidn  plana  de 
un  poliedro.    Interseccidn  de  poliedros.    Resoluci6n  del  dngulo  trtedro. 

Proyecddn  central. — 6.  Centros  y  eje  de  perspectiva.  Cuadro,  rectas  Ifmites,  Unea 
de  fuga,  etc.    Principales  problemas  de  posicidn. 

7.  Proyecci6n  ortogonal  de  una  figura  sobre  el  cuadro.  Proyeeeidn  ortogonal  sobre 
un  piano  perpendicular  al  cuadro.  Proyeeeidn  ortogonal  sobre  un  piano  cualquiera. 
Triedro  trirrectdngulo. 

8.  Problemas  de  magnitud,  en  diatancia  y  angulares,  en  los  diversos  casos  que  pue- 
dan  presentarse.    Rebatimiento  de  un  sistema  piano. 

9.  Representacidn  de  las  formas  elementales  del  piano  y  de  la  radiacidn:  puntual; 
haz  de  rayos;  haz  de  pianos.    Gdnica  y  su  imagen,  etc. 

10.  Gone  y  cilindro  cu&dricos.    Diversos  problemas  relatives  a  conos  y  cilindros. 
Proyecddn  aconorrUtrica. — 11.  Triedro  fundamental;  ejes  axonom^tricos;  tri&ngulo 

de  las  trazas.  Representacidn  de  puntos,  rectas  y  pianos.  Resolucidn  de  los  princi- 
pales problemas  de  poeicidn  y  magnitud.  Rebatimiento  de  un  sistema  piano  sobre 
el  cuadro. 

Representacidn  de  una  forma  plana  o  de  un  poliedro,  dadas  sus  proyecciones  per 
el  mdtodo  de  Monge. 

Perepectivay  iOTnhrae, — 12.  Perspectiva:  Definiciones.  Puntos  de  vista  y  distancia; 
rectas  de  fuga.  Representacidn  de  puntos  y  rectas;  de  un  circulo  o  un  polfgono  que 
estdn  en  el  piano  horizontal  o  en  un  piano  paralelo  a  dl.  Nociones  sobre  representa- 
cidn de  poliedros  y  superficies  curvas. 
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13.  Sombras:  Sombra  de  un  punto  en  los  tree  m6todo8  de  proyecci6n  tratados. 
Sombra  de  una  recta  sobre  un  piano  cuando  el  foco  luminoso  es  un  punto  a  distancia 
fija  o  a  distancia  infinita.  Sombras  propias  de  los  poliedioe  sobre  los  pianos  de  pro- 
yeccidn  o  sobre  otros  poliedros.  Nociones  de  Uneas  isdfotas  y  de  sombras  sobre  super- 
ficies curvas,  en  los  tree  sistemas  de  proyecci^n  tratados. 

PARTS  PBlcncA. 

PwyecdAn  de  JVbn^e.— 1.  Dibnjo  de  los  principales  inoblemas  de  posici6n  y  de 
niagnitud. 
2.  Proyecciones  de  conos  y  cilindros,  y  secciones  planas  de  uses  y  otras. 
8.  Proyecciones  de  poliedroe  regulares. 
Pro^eeei&n  om<raZ.— 4.  Dibujo  de  lbs  principales  problemas  de  posicidn. 

5.  Dibujo  de  los  principales  problemas  de  magnitnd. 

6.  Representaci6n  de  conos  y  cilindros^  secciones  planas  de  unos  y  otros. 

El  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  en  clase  el  ndmero  de  tiabajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entz^ar^. 

ApuoAaoNsa  dx  TRiooMoiCBTBiA  T  Alobbra.. 

Aaignatnra  de  primer  afio.  F^tra  todas  las  carveias  de  la  Facultad:  dos  boras  te6iicas 
y  cuatro  pr&cticas  semanales  de  clase. 

PABTX  tb5rica. 

1.  Funcionesgoniom6tricas.  Yariaci^ndelashincionesgonlomtoicas.  Reiaeiones 
entre  las  fundones  que  satisbcen  a  condiciones  particulares  dadae.  Funciones 
inversas.    KeladLones  entre  funciones  de  un  mismo  arco. 

2.  Teoria  de  las  proyecciones.    Proyecciones  oblicuas  y  ortogonalee. 

3.  Operaciones  di^  eisas  con  funciones  goniom^tricas. 

4.  Tablas  trigonom^tricas.  Principios  sobre  los  cuales  se  basa  la  construcci6n  de 
tablas.    8u  disposiddn  y  uso. 

5.  Ecuaciones  tiigonom^tricas.  Transformacidn  de  expresiones  algebralcas  por  el 
empleo  de  dngulos  auxiliares.    Resoluci6n  de  ecuaciones  trigonom^tricas. 

6.  Resoluci6n  de  tridngulos.  Reiaeiones  entre  los  elementoe  del  tri^mgulo.  RofoIu- 
ci6n  de  triingulos.  Forma  trigonom^trica  y  repreeentaci6n  geom^trica  de  cantidades 
imaginariflfl.    Formula  de  Moi^  re  y  bus  aplicaciones  a  las  funciones  goniom^tricas. 

7.  Geometrfa  de  la  esfera.  C&Iculo  del  exceso  esf^rico.  Fdrmulas  principales  de 
la  trigonometrla  esf^rica. 

8.  An^disis  combinatorio.    Fdrmulas  generales  de  combinaciones  repetidas. 

9.  Teoria  del  interns.  Interns  continuo.  Fdrmulas  de  correlaci6n  entre  las  tasas 
reales  y  las  tasas  nominales. 

10.  £1  interns  en  sentido  negati\  o.  Generalidad  de  la  funci6n  de  interns.  Tasa 
de  descuento  nominal  y  real.    Reiaeiones  entre  la  tasa  de  descuento  y  la  de  interns 

11.  Anualidades  constontes.  Interpretaci6n  de  la  fdrmula  general.  Valores 
adquiridos  y  actuales.  Anualidades  diferidas  y  perpetuas.  Valores  aprojdmados  de 
una  anualidad  fraccionada.  Valor  de  la  anualidad  continua  en  funcidn  de  la  anualidad 
anual.    F6rmula  de  Bailly  y  determinaci6n  de  la  tasa  del  inters 

12.  Nociones  sobre  dilculo  de  probaiilidades  y  aplicaciones  elementales  a  los 
seguros. 

PARTS  PR^OnCA. 

Ptoblemas  analftlcos  y  graces  xeferentes  a  los  temas  contenidos  en  la  teorfa,  en 
especial  de  la  trigonometrla.    G&lculos  abre  iados.    Cdlculo  mec&mco. 

£1  profesor  indicar6  oportunamente  en  clase  el  nibnero  de  trabajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregarto. 

AnAusib  MatbmXiioo,  Prdibb  Gubso. 

Asignatura  de  primer  afio.  Plura  todas  las  caireras  de  la  Facultad  y  doctor  en  qufmica 
de  conelaci6n  dos  boras  tedricas  y  cuatro  prActicas  semanales  de  clase. 
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1.  Ecnacionee  de  priixier  gndo*  £1  principio  de  penniuieiicia  y  loe  niimeroe  ncio- 
nales.  Repreeentacidn  grifiat  d6  expresionee  lineileB.  La  geometria  analftica  de  la 
recta  en  el  piano. 

2.  Ecuadoneo  de  eegnndo  giado.    £1  concepto  de  llmite  y  la  teorfa  de  los  nttanr  - 
inacionales.    I^fimeroa   complejos.    RepreEentaddn   de   GauaB.    OperacioneF 
n^imeroa  complejos. 

3.  Vectoies.  Snnia  y  productos  de  vectores.  Aplicacidn  a  la  geemetrla  de  la  ncte 
y  del  piano.  Ecuadoneo  'xectoriales  y  cartesianaB  de  laa  cdnicaa  y  eatudio  de  e^aa 
curvas.  Sbtemas  de  ecuadonee.  Baricentroa.  Elementos  de  la  teoria  de  loa  deter- 
minantea. 

4.  Concepto  de  ftinci6n.  Beprewntacionea  de  hmdonea  empfricaa*  Diferendaa 
finitaa  y  suinaa.    Ftenulaa  intaipolatoriaa  de  Fewton  y  de  Lagrange. 

5.  El  integral  deflnido  como  inedida  de  una  8ttper£de.  Fdnnulaa  aprozunadas  de 
cuadraturas. 

6.  Deri  adas.  Velocidad  y  acelerad6n.  Teoremaa  fundamentalea*  Deri^  adas  de 
las  fundones  elementalee.  Binomio  de  Tewtcn.  Condidonefl  neceflsrias  de  m&ximo 
y  mfnimo  de  una  funddn.  Con  exidad  y  conca  idad  de  una  curva.  Pttntoa  de 
inflexion.    Geometrfa  diferencial  de  las  cur  as  planas. 

7.  El  integral  definido  como  fund6n  de  los  Ifmites.  El  integral  indefinido.  M6to- 
dos  de  integrad6n.    Bectificad6n  de  cur .  as  planas.    Cuadraturas. 

8.  Series:  de  conveigencia,  de  Taylor.  Condiciones  sufldentes  de  miximo  y 
mfnimo.    Derivaci6n  e  integraddn  de  series. 

9.  Fundones  de  m^  variables.  Derivaci6n  parcial.  Condidones  necesarias  de 
nuLjdmos  y  de  mfnimos.    El  m^todo  de  los  cuadrados  mfnimoe.    Aplicadones. 

10.  Las  cuidricas.    Geometrfa  analitica  de  las  cuidricas. 

FARTB  PrXcTTCA. 

1.  Ejerdcios  referentes  a  representaddn  de  fundones.    Lfneas  en  el  piano. 

2.  Derivadas  de  funciones  elementales  algebraicas  y  transcendentes. 

3.  Derivadas  de  funciones  inversas  y  compuestas. 

4.  Ejercicios  sobre  variaddn  de  funciones:  milximos  y  mfnimos,  concavidad  y 
convexidad,  puntos  de  inflexi6n. 

5.  Trazado  de  curves.  Bafces  de  las  ecuaciones.  Resoluddn  grftfica  de  ecua^ 
clones.    M^todos  aproximados  para  determinar  las  rafces  de  una  ecuaddn. 

6.  Sumade  series.    C^culo  de  errores.    Interpolacidn  y  extrapoladdn. 

7.  Aplicadones  analfticas  y  geom^tricas  de  las  formulas  de  Taylor  y  de  MacLaurin. 

8.  Problemas  elementales  referentes  a  la  geometrfa  analfUca  en  el  piano  y  en  el 
espacio. 

El  profesor  indlcari  oportunamente  en  clase  el  ntimero  de  trabajos  indi8X>enBable8, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregar&n. 

ANiiiau  MatbmXtico,  Sboundo  Cubbo. 

Asignatura  de  segundo  aflo.  Para  todas  las  carreras  de  la  Facultad:  dos  horas 
te6ricas  y  cuatio  pricticas  semanales  de  clase. 

PAKTB  TB6RICA. 

1.  Inversidn  de  funciones.    Las  funciones  ciclomdtricas.    Funciones  impUcitas. 

2.  Teoremas  sobre  integrales  y  m^todos  de  integracidn.  Integrales  dobles  y  triples. 
Daterminacidn  de  superficies,  de  voltlmenes  y  de  momentos  de  inerda.  Teorema  de 
Guldin* 

3.  Derivaci6n  de  vectores  respecto  a  un  escalar.  Aplicaciones  a  la  geometrfa 
diferencial  de  las  curvas  gauzas  y  de  las  superficies.  Ecuaciones  de  superfides. 
Coordenadas  curvilfneas. 
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Aplicacionee  a  la  cinemitica  de  un  punto.  IntQgiaGi6n  de  vectoree  reepecto  a  un 
Mcalar.  Movtmientoe  centrales  y  oacilatorioB.  Elementoa  de  la  cinemitica  y  de  la 
dinimica  de  un  euerpo  rigido. 

4.  Integrales  curviUneos.  Trabajos  int^pralefl  de  euperficie.  Primeros  elementoA 
de  la  teoria  del  potencial. 

5.  Ecuadonei  dtferenciales.  Conridefacionee  y  definicionee  fundamentales. 
Ecuacionee  diferenciales  Imeales  de  primer  orden.  Ecuaciones  de  primer  orden  no 
lineales.  El  factor  integrante.  Ecuacionee  diferenciales  lineales.  Integracidn  por 
aeries  y  num^rica  de  ecuaciones  diferenciales  y  a  las  diferencias  paiciales.  Integraci6n 
de  ecuacionee  diferenciales  que  se  presentan  en  la  mec^ca  y  en  la  flsica.  Las  ecua-* 
ciones  diferenciales  lineales  de  segundo  orden  y  las  series  de  funciones  ortogonales. 

PARTK  PrXcTICA. 

Froblemas  analfticos  y  gr&ficos  referentes  a  los  temas  contenidoe  en  la  parte  te6rica. 
El  profesor  indicari  oportunamente  en  clase  el  ntimero  de  trabajos  indispensables, 
forma  y  fecha  en  que  se  entregai&n. 


LA  ENSEl^ANZA  DE  LAS  MATEMlTICAS  EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  PtBUCAS.— 
^CUlL  ES  EL  MEJOR  SISTEMA  PARA  LA  ENSEfTANZA  DE  LAS  MATE. 
mXticas  ? 

Por  RODOLFO  MUSOZ  ORIBE, 

Profesor  de  Geometsia  en  la  Universidad  de  MorUevideo,  Uruguay. 

La  ensef&anza  de  las  matem&ticas  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas  comprende  dos  grandes 
cidos:  (1)  La  iniciaci6n  matemdtica;  (2)  los  eetudios  secundarios  (altas  escuelas). 

£s  evidente  que  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  de  las  matenULticas  debe  variar  de  uno  a 
otro  ciclo,  pero  esta  variaci6n  debe  ser  lenta,  pausada,  sin  saltos  bruscos,  de  mode  que 
el  alunmo  pase  de  un  sistema  a  otro  sin  sufrir  las  consecuencias  que  podrfa  traer  un 
cambio  de  m4todo» 

Se  tratard  de  utilixar  en  cualquier  etapa  de  la  ensefbmaa  los  conocimientos  adquiridos 
en  los  aj&os  anteriores.  Asf  en  la  iniciaci6n  matemitica  debe  de  intervenir  dnica- 
mente  la  comprobaci6n.  Debe  procederae  de  tal  modo  que  el  niflo  llegue  a  admitir 
como  evidente  y  general  los  principios  matemiticos  que  se  le  inculcan,  haci^ndole 
ver  con  la  comprobaci6n  continua  la  producci^n  de  un  fen6meno.  El  cerebro  del 
nifio  no  est&  a6n  preparado  para  la  demostraci6n  matemdtica,  y  ll^a  f&cilmente  a 
admitir  como  cierto  todo  aquello  que  le  enseiiamos.  La  iniciaci6n  matemiltica 
debe  evidentemente  empeaar  por  el  dibujo;  la  construcci5n  de  palotes  verticales 
primero  y  despu^  horiaontales  le  dari  la  noci6n  de  Ifnea  recta.  Es  a  esta  altura  que 
el  mflo  se  encuentra  en  condiciones  de  aprender  los  ntimeros.  Dice  Laisant  en  su 
folleto  titulado  "Iniciacidn  MatemAtica:" 

Cuando  se  adquiera  el  hdbito  de  trasar  r&pidamente  y  con  r^gulaiidai  los  bastones 
0  palotes,  se  enseflard  a  contarlos  a  medida  que  se  lee  dibuie,  pronunciando  las  palabras 
uno.  doe,  tree,  cuatro,  cinco,  seis,  siete,  ocho,  nueve,  oiez,  sucesivamente.  En  se- 
guiaa,  se  formalin  grupos  de  bastones,  separadop  por  intervales,  y  se  tendrin  im^igenes 
que  se  leer^n: 


uno  doe  tres  cuatro 

Figural. 

uno  dos  tres  cuatro 


cinco 


FlguraS. 
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T7no,  do0,  .  .  .  dies  bttttonee  verticalei,  paim  la  figuim  1:  uno,  dos,  .  .  . 
diez  bastones  horizontaleB,  pm  la  fieiiia  2.  Luego  se  colocann  sobre  las  ^fcarmm 
gnipoe  de  granos  de  tiigo,  da  frijoles,  ae  fichaa  u  otros  obietoB  cualeequieia,  diciendo: 
uno,  doe,  .  .  .  diez  granos  de  trigo,  (lijolei,  etc.  Se  supondii  deepu^  que  las 
objetoe  son  reemplazadoa  por  ovejas,  perroe,  hombres,  etc.,  v  esUw  ejerciciofl  sufi- 
cientemente  repetidoe,  hechoe  faunuliares  al  nifio,  se  podri  dedr  eiitoDcee  gue  las 
expresiones  de  que  hace  uao:  tres  bastonee,  b&s  fsruum  de  tnao,  echo  ovejas,  por  ejemplo, 
seran  ndmero^  y  ntimeroe  concretoo.  Habiendo  consiaeiado  en  gnipo  de  cinco 
batftonee,  otio  de  dnco  frijolee  y  otro  de  cinco  ficbas,  e  imagin^doae  uno  de  dnco 
perros  o  de  dnco  ^boles,  se  le  iiari  notar  al  nifio^  que  en  eetoa  divenos  casas,  pio- 
^nuncia  siempre  la  misma  palabra,  cinco;  se  le  duA  que  esta  palabra,  sin  afEacurle 
*nada,  re})reeenta  lo  que  se  llama  un  ntimero  abstiacto,  y  que  podrA  servine  de  ella 
para  designar  cualquier  grupo  de  cinco  objetos:  asnos,  cadenas,  casas,  etc.  No 
pasar^  mucho  tiempo  sin  que  el  cbiquitfn  sepa  contar  sin  dificultad  de  uno  a  dies 
cualauier  clase  de  objetos.  Seri  bueno  habituarlo  a  distinguir  ripidamente  con  la 
miraaa  cualquier  grupo  de  obietoe  que  se  le  presenten  sdbitamente,  sin  necesidad  de 
contarlofl  uno  a  uno,  nchas  o  nijoles,  por  ejemplo;  para  esto  Ber&  necesaiio  comenxar 
por  grupos  pequefios,  y  proceder  progresivamente. 

Tengo  bien  presente  la  fonna  como  fui  iniciado  en  el  estudio  de  las  matemiticaa. 
Fu6  mi  primer  maestro  uno  de  esoe  sabios  ignorados,  que  dedica  su  vida  con  verdadero 
carifio  a  la  ensefianza.  Aqu^l  hombre  de  bien,  que  se  propusosacarme  de  la  ignorancia, 
me  inici6  en  las  matem&ticas  utilizando  papelitoa  de  colores  en  tal  forma  y  con  taato 
provecho  que  llegu^  pr&cticamente  y  en  poco  tiempo  nos61o  a  conocer  la  numeracidn, 
eino  tambi^n  a  efectuar  con  bastante  correcci6n  las  dos  primeras  operaciones  funda- 
mentales  de  la  aritm^tica;  suma  y  resta.  Fu6  a  esta  altura  cuando  me  enselld 
lo9  guarismos  que  representan  los  ntfmeros,  los  que  aprendf  con  toda  facilidad,  dado 
que  ya  conocfa  no  s61o  los  fundamentos  de  la  aritm^tica  sine  que  sabfa  manejar  con 
facilidad  el  Upiz,  encontrAndome  bastante  preparado  en  dibujo.  Sabfa  en  efecto, 
dibujar  palotes  en  cualquier  direcct6n  y  hasta  constrair  las  primeras  figuras  geom^tricas 

Contar6  una  andcdota  que  podri  ser  de  provecho,  por  coanto  indica  un  medio  dtil 
para  caimar  la  impaciencta  de  un  nifio. 

Mi  deseo  de  adquirir  conocimientos  me  llevaba  a  reclamar  de  mi  maestro  una 
modificaci6n  en  el  m^todo  de  la  ensefianza,  constderando  en  medio  de  mi  ignoraacia, 
deficiente  el  m^todo  de  aqu41  sabio  y  pidi^ndole  con  insistencia  y  diariamente  que 
me  indicant  los  libroe  en  que  debfa  efectuar  mis  estudios.  For  toda  respuesta  aqu^l 
buen  hombre  me  compr6  una  geometrfa  de  Guilmin  y  abriendo  el  libro  al  acaso  di^ 
con  el  teorema  de  las  relaciones  m^tricas  que  determina  el  cuadrado  del  lado  opuesto 
a  un  dngulo  agudo  en  un  tri&ngulo  oblicu&ngulo,  y  me  hizo  estudiar  de  memoria  el 
enunciado  del  teorema.  Calm6  asf  mi  impaciencia,  pero  no  fu6  miis  que  moment&nea> 
mente,  bien  pronto  abandonaba  yo  aqu^l  maestro  para  inicianne  en  los  estudios 
universitarioe.  La  labor  de  aqu^l  hombre  fu^  tan  fecunda  que  me  permiti6  en  un 
afio  dar  ezamen  de  ingreso  en  la  Universidad,  obteniendo  la  mis  alta  clasificacidn. 

ULB  NO0IONB8  DX  XlOBBBA. 

No  nos  cansaremos  de  recomendar  a  todo  educador,  que  tenga  bien  presente,  y  aun 
le  airva  de  gufa,  la  "Iniciaci6n  Matemdtica"  de  Laisant.  Esta  obra  magistral  nos 
ha  inspirado  a  escribir  estas  Uneas  y  no  tenemos  escrdpulos  en  copiar  integramente 
aquellas  partes  que  est&n  en  un  todo  con  nuestro  mode  de  pensar.  Es  asf  que  trans- 
cribimos  los  aiguientes  p&rrafos: 

Hasta  ahora  hemes  aprendido  a  obtener  sumas  o  adiciones,  y  substracciones  p 
d  i f ercncias.  Por  ejemplo,  la  suma  de  8, 5  jr  14  es  27 .  Hay  un  signo  + ,  que  representa 
la  adici6n  y  que  se  enuncia  *'m&s,''  y  tambi^n  un  sfmbolo  =»  que  se  enuncia  "  igual  a." 
Do  manera  que  la  operaci6n  que  acabamos  de  indicar  podra  escribirse: 

8+5+14=27 

que  se  leer6:  8  m6a  5  mis  14  igual  a  27. 
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Para  indicar  la  aubstracci^n  se  emplea  el  signo— ,  que  se  lee  "menos,"  y  ae  escribe: 

7-5-2 

y  ae  lee:  7  menos  5  igual  a  2,  lo  que  quiere  decir  que  quitando  5  de  7,  la  diferencia  es  2. 
Todas  las  operaciones  de  eata  naturalesa  podrftn  efectuarse  con  varillas  o  seffmeiitoe, 
como  lo  hemos  visto  ya.    Aaf  observando  la  figura  8  podemoe  decir  que  signinca: 

6+3+4=12 
one  puede  eacribixse  tambi^n: 

OA+AB+BC=OC. 
La  figura  4  significa: 

11-4=7 


i-^fH-lf 


FigiinS. 

J  se  puede  divertir  al  nifio  haci^ndolo  traducir  todas  las  ox>eracione8  que  se  quiere 
bajo  sua  diversas  foimas.  Se  comprende  que  en  lugar  de  8,  5,  14  o  de  5,  3,  4  en  loa 
ejemploe  citados,  puede  ponerse  cualquier  ntfmero;  llanD&ndoloa  a,  b,  c,  ae  eacribirla 
a+b+c»8,  que  representaria  aiempre  la  auma  de  trea  nt&meroa,  la  cual  aerfa  27  en  el 
primer  ejemplo  y  12  en  el  dlUmo. 


i+l+iHrl+H-4- 


Del  miamo  mode,  a— bar  indica  que  la  diferencia  que  ae  obtiene  quitando  "b" 
4e  "a"  ea  igual  a  "r."    Por  ejemplo  en  la  figura  4,  a—11,  b=»4,  y  r=»7. 

£a  a  menudo  muy  c<Smodo  indicar  laa  operacionea  con  aignoe  y  loa  ntfmeroa  con 
letraa.  Ea  bueno  acoatumbrarse  a  ello  deade  luego,  porqu6  aervira  muchlaimo  en  lo 
porvenir  y  evitari  mndea  trabajoa. 

£a  preciao  aaber  lo  que  aignifica: 

(    )+(    )<S(    )-(    ) 

euando  ae  escribe  slgo  en  el  interior  de  loa  par^nteaia. 

Sencillamente  qutere  decir  que,  cada  expreai6n  comprendida  entre  par^nteaia, 
debe  aer  reemplazada  por  au  reaultado.    Por  ejemplo: 


ae  tranaf Qnnar&  en 
•  bien: 


(a-b)-(c-d)+(e-f)-7, 
ai,  a—lO,  b—2,  c— 9,  d=6,  e— 7,  f—5 
(10-2)-(9-6)+(7-6) 
8-3+2-7. 


Eataa  anotacionea  ae  llaman  a  vecea  algebraicaa.  Pero  las  palabras  tienen  menos 
importancia  que  laa  coaaa. 

y  lo  que  aeguird  noa  moetrari  coaaa  nue^aa. 

Agregar  ndmeroa  ea  coea  f^il  para  noaotroe.  Si  tenemoa  varies  montonea  de  frijol^ 
podemoa  reunirloa  en  un  aolo  mont6n.  En  otroe  t^rminoa,  la  adlci6n  ea  aiempre 
poaille,  y  podemoa  traducirla  por  ciiraa,  fichaa,  baatoncitoa,  aegmentoa  de  recta,  como 
no6  plazca. 

Pero  no  ea  lo  miamo  en  lo  referente  a  la  aubatracddn:  ai  de  7  fichaa  quiero  quitar  10. 
la  operaci6n  ea  del  todo  impoaible,  como  ya  lo  hemoa  hecho  notar.  Sin  ernl  argo,  ai 
recordamoa  lo  dicho  anteriormente,  y  que  manifieata  la  Figura  3,  ae  neceaitarfa  para 
^  erificar  la  8ubetracci6n  por  medio  de  \arillaa,  o  por  medio  de  ae^entoe  de  recta, 
lie  ar  aohre  una  recta  un  aegmento  OB  de  7  baatoncitoa  de  longitud,  y  despu^a  Uevar 
en  sentido  contrario,  ea  decir,  de  derecba  a  izquierda,  un  aegmento  cuya  longitud  aea  la 
del  ndmero  que  deaeamoa  reatar;  pero  esto  ea  impoei})le,  auponiendo  que  el  ndmero 

Sue  se  dea^  reatar  sea  10;  ohtendremoa  aai  la  longitud  BC  igual  a  10  Irastoncitoa  baata 
punto  G,  y  tendremoe  por  reata  el  aegmento  OC;  pero  el  punto  G  no  queda  a  la  derecha 
del  punto  0,  sino  a  au  izquierda;  el  aegmento  OG  ae  dirige  de  derecha  a  izquierda  y  es 
igual  a  3. 
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Tin  iKfanero  tal  to  llaaui  Mgnkivo;  is  osctUm  --8  7  to  1m  "moaoo  3,"  y  aa  podx4 

Mcribir  ati  la  openci6n: 

7-10—8 

Lft  craoddn  do  lot  ni&meroo  ii«g»U-08  haco,  puoi,  podblot  todat  lat  ittbatnccioiuM  que 
no  lo  oruL  con  loo  mimorofl  ovdinaiioo,  loo  cuobo  to  llaman,  por  oipoaadnt  nAmtum 
D0gati.O8. 

8      1 

Nombreo  negativoo  <—  •  -^  Nombxes  poiitivoo 

0 
rigunS 

En  la  fijpira  6,  toda  la  poici6n  mtnada  a  la  derecha  del  piinto  O  (flecha  1)  repreoenta 
el  domimo  do  la  Aritmetica  o  de  loo  nfhneros  podti  00;  la  pora6n  de  la  Izauienla 
(flecha  2)  repreoenta  el  domimo  de  loo  n6meroo  negati  oo;  y  el  conjunto  de  las  doo 
fiechas,  la  Ifnea  recta  entera,  en  loo  doo  oentidoo,  repreoenta  el  domimo  del  ilgelsra. 

Es  precioo,  pueo,  cuando  queramoo  repreeentar  nlfaneroe  con  ^arillaB  o  oegmentoo^ 
indicar  el  eentido  de  eotoo  oi^entoo,  o  el  signo  del  nthnero; 

Eflto  nofl  obliga,  para  no  eqm  ocamoe,  a  conoiderar  en  los  extremoo  de  un  eeonentOp 
lo  que  llamaremoo  su  origen  y  on  fin,  y  el  oentldo  del  oegmento  eeri  oiempre  el  que  %  a 
del  origen  hacia  el  An.  Al  eocrilir  el  oegmento  AB,  rignifica  que  A  eo  el  origen  y  B 
el  fin.  Eoto  noo  obliga  a  modificar  un  poco  nueotra  pro  Mdn  de  bastoncitoo^  lo  qoe 
haremoo  ttcilmente,  ennegreciendo  ligeramente  la  extremidad  de  loo  lastoncitoe  con 
tinta  de  china,  para  con  enir  en  que  el  extreme  negro  repreoente  oiempre  el  fin.  Do 
manera  que  colocando  3  bastoncitoe  en  fila  y  con  la  extremidad  negra  hada  la  derecha, 
repreoentaremoo  el  n6mero  +3:  y  colocando  doo  Laotoncitos  con  la  extremidad  negim 
hacia  la  izauierda  ee  indicara  el  nthnero  —  2,  y  aoi  ouceoi  amente.  Paia  afiadir 
oegmentoo,  aeberi  expreoane  oiempre  el  oentido  de  dicho  oegmentoo.  Por  ejemplo, 
para  agregar  11  y— 4,  oe  tomar4  un  oegmento  OB,  de  ixouierda  a  derecha  e  i^^nal  a  11 
en  longitud,  y  en  oeguida,  un  oegmento  BG  dirigido  de  aeiecha  a  iaquieida  e  igual  a  4 
en  longitud. 

Ahora  bien  (fig.  4),  fu^  juotamente  lo  que  hicimoo  para  obtener  la  diferencia  11—4. 
Puede  eocriblxoe  aoi: 

114-(-4)-ll-4-7, 

y  lao  oubotraccioneo  oe  tranoforman  en  oumao. 

Loo  ejercirioo  con  loo  ndmeroo  negativoo  pueden  variaroe  haota  el  infinite  y  oer&n 
oiempre  ttcileo  empleando  los  baotoncitoo  ennegrecidoo  en  ou  extremidad.  Podrin 
formarte  ademio  varillao  de  longitud  igual  a  la  de  varioo  baotoncitoo,  ennegreciendo 
if^mente  ou  extremidad  para  diotinguir  ou  origen  y  ou  fin.  Pronto  oe  bunilia- 
nzar&n  loo  nifioo  con  eota  noci6n  tan  oimple  y  tan  neceoaria,  del  oigno  0  del  oentido 
de  loo  ntimeroo. 

Por  otra  parte,  oi  loo  ndmeroo  negativoo  oorprenden  a  veceo  doide  Inego^  baota 
reflexionar  un  poco  para  encontrar  ou  explicadUSn  muy  natural.  Se  dice  que  un 
ndmero  no  puede  oer  mdo  pequefio  que  naaa,  eo  decir  que  cero.  Sin  embargo  en  el 
lenguaje  \i8ual  decimoo  todoo  loo  dfao  que  el  term6metro  ha  indicado  tantoo  gradoo 
bajo  cero.  Cuando  queremoo  indicar  la  altura  de  un  punto  oobre  el  nivel  del  mar, 
f&olmente  comprendemoo  que  oi  el  punto  oe  encuentra  en  el  fondo  del  mar,  eotar6 
abajo  de  ou  nivel.  Si  partiendo  de  un  lucar  deoeo  encontrar  el  camino  que  recorro 
en  determinada  direcci6n,  y  marcho  en  direcci6n  opuesta,  eo  claro  que  no  podria 
emplear  el  miomo  ndmero  para  repreoentar  doo  cooao  contrariao.  Un  hombre  sin 
fortuna,  pero  que  nada  debe,  no  eo  nco  ciertamente;  pero^  oi,  deoprovisto  de  fortuna, 
ha  contrafdo  deudao,  puede  deciroe  que  eote  individuo  tiene  menoo  que  nada  0  que 
ou  fortuna  es  negativa.  Un  corcho  pooee  cierto  peoo  y  cae  si  se  le  aoandona  en  el 
aire,  abandonado  dentro  del  agua  viene  a  flotar  a  la  superficie  del  Ifquido;  aparente- 
mente,  su  peso  es  negative  en  este  caso.  En  resumen,  los  ntimeros  negativoo,  lejos 
de  tener  un  car&cter  misterioeo,  se  adaptan,  del  mode  mia  natural,  a  todao  las  can- 
tidades  y  no  falta  ciertamente  m^  que  por  su  esencia  misma  permitan  dos  modes 
opueotos:  calor  y  frfo,  arriba  y  abajo,  cr^to  y  d^bito,  porvenir  y  pasado,  etc.  Con 
ejemplos  concretes,  oe  podrA  hacer  penetrar  estas  nociones  tan  simples,  en  el  cerebro 
de  los  nifios,  porque  son'realmente  infantiles  esos  eiemplos.  Los  mfios  oe  intereoar&n 
si  no  ces&is  de  mezclar  en  las  explicaciones,  manipulaciones  con  bastoncitos  y  varillas; 
y  esto  servird  m&s  para  la  formaci6n  de  su  esplritu  que  la  mon6tona  recitaci6n  de 
reglas  y  definiciones  incomprensibles. 
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Aun  no  hftn  practicftdo  m^  que  las  doe  reglas  de  la  AiitmMca,  adici6n  y  sabs- 
timcci6n;  apenas  saben  escribir,  y  helos  aquf  lanzados,  como  vos  ousmo,  en  las  re- 
ffiones  del  algebra.  8i  el  temor  invade  los  ^nimos,  dedd  luego,  que  esta  ciencia  tan 
atil  y  tan  bella  es  rebitivamente  modema,  y  que  a  Francisco  Viete  cabe  la  gloria  de 
bftberla  inventado. 

La  introducci6n  de  estas  breves  nodones  de  ilgebre  en  la  primera  educacidn  ser6 
on  poderoso  auxiliar  para  la  clara  comprensidn  de  las  operacionee  a  efectuarse  con 
1a8  expreidonee  matem&ticafl  deduddas  ya  sea  del  enunciado  de  un  problema,  ya 
del  desarrollo  combinado  de  operadonee  aritm^ticas.  El  maestro  contari  con  el 
par^nteais  y  las  nodones  de  cantidades  poaitivas  y  n^ativas  un  medio  f&dl  para 
despertar  la  intuid6n  del  orden  en  las  operadones  fundamentales  y  en  la  dispoeid^n 
de  los  cilculos  combinados. 

Hace  apenas  cuatro  afios  que  en  un  foUeto  que  publicamoe  sobre  la  ensefianza  de 
laa  matemilticas  declamos: 

En  la  ensefianza  de  la  aritm^tica  no  vemos  el  inconveniente  en  avanzar  un  poco 
en  los  dominios  del  Algebra,  destruyendo  aai  los  escrdpulos  mal  entendidos  de  los 
que  pretenden  definir  claramente  los  limites  entre  estas  doe  ramas  de  las  matemdticas, 
puee  no  hay  que  olvidar  c^ue  ellas  se  compenetran.  Hemes  visto  asf,  con  pena, 
ensefiar  en  nuestra  instrucci6n  primaria  errores  como  4ete: 

2+3X4-5X4-20. 

Habi^doeele  iveguntado  a  una  dintinguida  maestia  la  causa,  manifest6  que  los 
alumnos  no  conoclan  el  par^ntesis,  y  siendo  neceeario  ensefiarles  la  operad^n  (2+3)  4, 
ie  habfa  adoptado  el  ]>rocedimiento  expueeto.  Grave  error  que  nace  adquirir  un 
lalso  concepto  en  los  primeros  afios,  en  la  nifiez,  en  la  edad  aue  se  admite,  en  medio 
de  la  inconsdenda,  lo  que  nos  dicen  que  es  bueno:  en  la  eoad  per  lo  tanto,  en  que 
las  ideas  toman  la  fuerza  de  una  afirmad6n,  en  tsA  forma  que  la  labor  del  razona- 
miento  tiene  que  ser  fecunda,  para  destruirlas  con  el  tiempo. 

Para  corregir  estas  deficiencias  de  la  ensefianza,  ha  sido  neceeario  el  esfu^iEO  de  los 
tribunales  examinadores,  de  loe  Inspectores  de  Instrucci6n  Primaria,  y  sobre  todo  la 
fecunda  y  asidua  labor  de  un  nticleo  de  maestroe  y  maestras  que  honran  al  magisterio 
nadonal.    Es  preferible,  no  ensefiar  un  principio  a  ensefiarlo  mal. 

Se  debe  obligar  al  nifio  a  que  tenga  muv  en  cuentael  orden  en  las  combinadonesde 
operadones  aritm^ticas.  Asf  por  ejemplo,  supongamos  que  se  baya  eetableddo  eeta 
igualdad 

4+8«12 
y  86  pide  multlplicar  el  ndmero  12  por  8,  la  primera  intenci6n  del  nifio  ee  escribir: 

4+8«12X3»Se. 

La  noci6n  de  uno  de  los  axionias  m&s  conoddos  en  matem6ticas,  por  su  frecuente 
aplicacidn,  ''doe  cosas  iguales  a  una  tercera  son  iguales  entre  sf,"  no  presenta  en  la 
iniciaci6n  matemdtica  mayor  dificultad,  el  nifio  la  aprende  f^cUmente,  y  la  intuici6n 
la  graba  de  una  manera  firme  en  su  cerebro. 

Con  las  series  de  igualdades  anteriores  y  teniendo  en  cuenta  el  axioma  enunciado, 
el  mismo  nifio  deducird,  con  una  pequefia  observacidn  del  maestro,  el  siguiente  ab- 
fttrdo: 

4+8»8« 

Y  se  dard  asf  cuenta  que  tiene  que  establecer  para  cada  operad6n  independiente  de 
la  anterior,  una  nueva  igualdad 

4+8=12 
12X3«36 

Adn  hay  m^.  £1  nifio  se  dard  cuenta  de  que  si  se  multiplica  el  n(!imero  12  por  3,  es 
necesario  para  que  subsista  la  primera  igualdad,  multiplicar  4+8  por  3: 

(4+8)X3=12X3 
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Tendri  asf,  tan  enflofiarle  directamente,  por  el  tuso  frecuente  y  la  constante  obees- 
vaci6n,  la  idea  de  uno  de  loe  prindpioe  fundamentalee  de  las  igiuddades:  si  se  znulti- 
plican  lo8  dos  miembiOB  de  una  igualdad  por  un  miflino  ndmeio,  resulta  una  nnera 
igualdad. 

£1  maestro  tendrd  muy  en  cuenta  one  eetas  obeervacionee  son  de  car&cter  generml; 
no  (orzar^  el  cerebro  del  nifio  obliganao  a  que  los  retenga;  por  el  contiario,  trataril  de 
que  H  mismo  loe  descubra,  y  bu  condencia  quedar&  tranquiia  con  que  b61o  lo  consigan 
loB  mia  aventajadoe. 

Por  otra  parte,  se  tratarA  de  que  el  nifio  no  haga  un  uso  exagerado  e  intitil  del  pmr^n- 
tesis.    No  es  asl  neceeario  utilizar  el  par^ntesis  en  operaciones  como  ^ta: 


Escrita  la  expreddn 


8X4+6-12+6 
3X4+5 


debemoe  ensefiar  al  nifio  a  efectuar  las  operaciones  indicadas,  en  cada  uno  de  bub 
t^rminoB,  verificando  luego  la  suma  de  los  t^rminos. 

LA  UUVriPLlCJLCldV. 

Be  supone  ya  que  el  nifio  sabe  contar  de  uno  en  uno,  de  dos  en  dos  y  hasta  de  10  en  10. 
A  esta  altura  esta  en  condidones  de  aprender  la  tabla  de  multiplicar. 

^Gual  es  el  m^todo  nuus  conveniente  para  aprender  esta  tabla?  No  creenios  poslble, 
como  lo  hace  Laisant  poder  indicar  una  marcha  fija,  como  la  m^  conveniente.  Sin 
dejar  de  reconocer  el  gran  valor  del  m^todo  expuesto  por  aquel  hombre  de  denciae. 
creemos  sin  embargo  que  la  manera  de  aprender  la  tabla  varla  no  s61o  con  la  capaddaa 
intelectual  del  nifio,  sino  principalmente  de  la  menor  o  mavor  memoria  que  poeea. 
A  un  nifio  de  gran  memoria  le  senl  sumamente  lidl  aprender  la  tabla  de  Pit^ras  por 
el  antiguo  sistema  de  la  repetici6n  mecinica  de  los  reBultados,  y  en  cambio  la  g^an 
mayorm  de  los  alumnoe  la  aprenderin  mia  fdcilmente  ''constniyendo— como  aconaeja 

Laisant — la  tabla  de  Pit^ras,  verificando  los  resultados,  examinindola  con- 

cuidado.  yd  el  espMtu  no  To  ha  retenido,  es  necesario  reconstruirla,  lo  que  no  es 
muy  ditfdl  y  de  esta  manera  terminard  por  verla,  aun  con  los  ojos  cerradoe." 
Conodda  la  tabla  de  Pit^ias,  aconsejariamos  ensefiar  al  nifio  la  construccidn 
de  las  regletas  o  vaiillas  de  Neper.  Para  la  con8tnicci6n  de  estas  regletaa,  se 
pueden  tomar  unas  varillas  de  cart6n  como  lo  indica  la  figura  y  dividirla  en 
nueve  rectdngulos,  y  cada  uno  de  estos  rect&ngulos,  excepto  el  primero,  oe 
subdivide  en  triingulos. 

En  el  primer  cuadro  se  escribe  un  ndmero  dlgito,  y  en  cada  uno  de  los  cua- 
drados  sucedvos,  divididos  en  tridngulos,  se  escribe  con  caracteres  menores  los 
productosdedicnontunero]X)r2,3,  .  .  .  9.  Siel  productoconstadeunasola 
dfra  esta  se  coloca  en  el  triingulo  inferior,  colocando  en  el  superior  un  cero. 
Si  d  ndmero  consta  de  dos  dfras  se  colocan  las  unidades  en  el  tningiilo  inferior 
y  lasdecenasen  el  superior;  construyendo  im  ndmero  suficiente  de  tabletas,  la 
multiplicaci6n  se  reduce  a  una  simple  operad6n  mec&nica.  Supongamos  aaf 
que  queremos  multiplicar  el  ntimero  87928  por  4.  Tomaremos  las  varillas  co- 
rrespondientes  a  los  ndmeros  8, 7, 9, 2, 8,  y  las  colocaremos  unas  al  lado  de  otras, 
como  lo  Indica  la  figura. 
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Para  efectuar  nuestro  producto  buscaremos  la  cuarta  &h 
y  empezando  por  la  derecha  iremos  escribiendo  de  derecha 
a  izquierda  351712. 

La  operaci6n  de  esta  multiplicaci6n  conesponde  a  la 
siguiente: 

87928 
X4 


9  \\iiiMiIh 


32 
08 
36 
28 
32 

351712 
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El  U80  continuo  de  laa  varillas  de  Neper  grabar&  bien  en  el  alumno  el  mecaaismo 
^e  la  multiplicaci6n  y  los  m4i  aventajados  Uegar&n  por  pf  mismos  a  efectuar  ein  nece* 
sidad  de  las  tablas,  la  multiplicaci6n  de  im  nt&mero  ciialquiera  por  otro  dfgito.  De 
cualquier  forma  el  maeetro  debe  de  hacer  en  ^te,  como  en  la  gran  mayorfa  de  los 
casoe  el  papel  de  director,  de  mode  de  despertar  en  el  nifio  desde  sua  primeros  afios 
<el  espiritu  creador,  present&ndole  las  operaciones  con  una  evidencia  tal  que  el  nifio 
Uegue  a  imaginar  qu€  es  ^1  el  que  estd  descubriendo  lo  que  en  realidad  se  le  ensefia. 
£n  el  capltulo  titulado  los  productos,  dice  Laisant:  *^Si  fonnamos  ties  haces  que  con- 
tengan  cada  uno  7  bastoncitos,  podemos  proponemos  deteiminar  cudntos  bastoncitos 
habrd  por  todo.  Para  esto  debemos  multipllear  7  por  3;  el  resultado  que  buscamoB 
08  llama  producto,  el  ntimero  7  que  vamos  a  multiplicar  es  el  multiplicando  y  el  3  por 
el  que  vamos  a  multiplicar,  se  denomina  multiplicador.  Esta  operaci^n  se  llama 
multiplicaci6n.  Si  en  vez  de  juntar  todos  los  bastoncitos,  dejamoe  los  tres  haces 
aeparados,  se  ve  que  el  resultado,  o  sea  el  producto  21,  tiene  la  misma  relaci6n  con 
7,  ndmero  de  bastoncitos  de  cada  haz,  que  la  relaci6n  que  existe  entre  3  y  la  unidad. 
Podemos  decir  entonces  indiferentemente: 

Multiplicar  7  por  3,  es  repetir  3  voces  el  ntimero  7;  o  encontrar  un  ntfmero  que 
tenga  la  misma  relaci6n  con  7  que  la  que  tienen  3  y  1.  Multiplicar  un  ntimero  (multi 
plicando)  por  otro  ndmero  (multiplicador),  es  encontrar  un  tercer  ndmero  (producto) 
que  contenga  tantas  voces  el  multiplicando  como  unidades  haya  en  el  multiplicador; 
o  bien  que  tenga  la  misma  relaci6n  con  el  multiplicando,  que  la  que  el  multiplicador 
tenga  con  la  unidad. 

Estas  son  f6rmulas  que  no  se  necesita  ensefiar  al  nifio  de  memoria;  son  ideas  que 
debe  asimilarse  y  nada  m&s.  Ahora,  en  tanto  que  las  f6rmulas  tienen  una  apariencia 
b^bara,  las  ideas  que  encierran  son  de  una  simplicidad  extrema,  sobre  todo  cuando 
se  les  traduce  en  granos  de  trigo,  en  bastoncitos  o  en  casillas  de  papel  cuadriculado. 

Lo  que  es  indudable  es  que  el  nifio  percibird  desde  luego  que  para  hallar  un  pro- 
ducto no  es  necesario  mis  que  sumar;  que  el  producto  de  7  por  3  es  7+7+7,  lo  mismo 
que  3  es  igual  a  1+1+1.  Y  asf  lo  encontramos  en  la  tabla  de  Pitdgoras:  tomando  la 
columna  que  comienza  por  7,  la  que  principia  por  3,  y  buscando  el  punto  de  uni6n 
de  las  dos  columnas,  donde  se  ve  21. 

El  signo  de  multiplicar  es  X,  y  la  frase:  "7  multiplicado  por  3  igual  a  21 "  se  traduce 
asf:  7X3=21. 

En  lugar  de  7X3  se  escribe  a  menudo  7.3;  en  vez  de  7  y  3  se  pueden  tomar  dos 
ndmeros  cualesquiera  que  representaremos  por ' '  a ''  y  "  b. "  Su  producto  se  expresar& 
asf:  "a"  por  "b,"  o  simplemente  a.  b;  escribir,  por  ejemplo,  ab=p,  es  un  mode  de 
expresar  que  el  producto  cle  "a"  por  "b "  es  "p."  • 

Es  bueno  saber  que  pueden  considerarse  vurios  productos  como  ''a"  por  "b"  por 
"c"  por  **d"  0  "abed,"  por  ejemplo;  esto  quiere  decir  que  primero  se  multiplica  a 
por  "b,''  despu^  el  producto  obtenido  se  multiplica  por  ''c,"  luego  el  nuevo  producto 
por  "d;"  "a,''  "b,"  "c,"  "d,"  se  llaman  factores  y  "abcd^*  es  el  producto;  pueden 
obtenerse  asl  productos  de  gran  ndmero  de  factores. 

En  cuanto  a  la  pr&ctica  de  la  multiplicaci6n,  hay  que  hacer  notar  que  la  tabla  de 
PitAgoras  s61amente  da  los  productos  de  los  ndmeros  menores  que  10.  Se  ensefiari 
enseguida  a  multiplicar  cualquier  ndmero  por  10,  100,  1.000,  etc. 

La  aplicacidn  a  numerosoe  ejemplos,  conforme  a  las  reglas  dadas  generalmente  en 
todos  los  textos  de  aritm6tica,  podrA  ser  dtil,  cuando  no  sea  precedida  por  teorfa 
alguna.  Pero  no  me  cansar6  de  recomendar  que  se  d4  la  preferencia  al  m^todo 
masulmdn,  que  es  casi  tan  ripido  como  el  ordinario,  y  mucho  mds  f^il  de  comprender 
y  practicar,  por  mis  que  no  sea  bastante  conocido  en  la  escuela  francesa,  aunque 
haya  side  dtado  por  muchos  autores. 
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Vamos  a  exponerlo  con  iin  ejemplo  muy  simple  (fig.  7):  9347  por  258.  £1  multipli- 
cando  tiene  cuatro  cifru  y  el  multiplicador  tzes;  tomemoe  Bobre  un  papel  cuadriculado 
3  HneaB  de  4  caeillas  cada  una;  arriba  escribamoB  las  cifns  del  mulUpliGando  9, 3, 4, 7, 
y  a  la  izquierda  las  del  multiplicador  2,  5,  8;  despu^  de  traaar  las  Ifneas  de  puntos 
que  muestra  la  figura,  escribamoe  en  cada  casilla  el  producto  de  loe  dos  ndmeros  eo- 
rrespondientes,  como  si  fu^ramos  a  confltrttir  la  tabla  de  PiUgoias,  pero  poniehdo 
sobre  la  cifra  de  las  decenas  del  producto  abajo  y  la  de  las  unidades  aniba  de  la  llnea 
de  puntos;  hagamoe  por  dltimo  la  adicidn  de  los  ndmeros  colocados  en  las  colomnas 
transvenales  que  foiman  las  Hneas  de  puntos,  de  izquierda  a  derecha,  y  hallaremoft 
el  producto:  2411526.  La  gran  ventaja  de  este  m^todo  es  que  no  se  necesita  retener 
los  productos  parciales,  ni  observar  en  la  operaci^n  orden  determinado.  81  todas  las 
caflillas  est&n  llenas,  es  que  nada  hemes  olvidado. 
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FlgtinT. 

Siguiendo  el  mismo  ejemplo  y  con  el  mismo  m^todo,  indicamoe  (fig.  8)  una  dispo- 
sici6n  algo  diferente,  y  que  puede  ser  mas  c6moda,  porque  no  bay  que  verificar  la 
Buma  transversalemente. 

Basta  ver  la  figura  para  comprender  su  explicaci6n.  Toda  persona  que  conosca 
la  teorfa  de  la  multiplicaci6n,  podr^  encontrar  la  raz6n  del  m^todo  musulm&n;  que 
por  ahora  no  deberemos  pretender  explicarla  al  niiio.  Tal  vez  61  solo  la  encuentre 
sin  necesidad  de  que  lo  obliguemos  a  ello.  Lo  importante  es  que  este  m^todo  le 
interese  y  que  con  61  puede  Uegar  a  calcular  correctamente.  Desde  que  aparezca 
el  cansancio  o  el  diagusto,  sin  tardanza,  pasad  a  otra  cosa. 

Se  llama  potencia  el  producto  de  varios  factores  iguales,  por  ejemplo: 

axaxax..  xa. 

Tal  producto  se  escribe  a*,  siendo  ''n"  el  ndmero  de  factores  y  se  lee:  la  eneava 
potencia  de  a.  La  segunda  potencia  se  llama  cuadrado»  y  la  tercera  cubo  (despu^s 
veremos  por  que).    El  ndmero  n  se  llama  expon^nte. 

Por  ejemplo,  la  cuarta  potencia  de  2  es: 


El  cubo  de  5  es: 


2  X  2  X  2  X  2«2*=16;  el  exponente  es  4. 

5  X  5  X  5**si25;  el  exponente  es  8. 

El  cuadrado  de  7  es: 

7  X  7aB7»««49;  el  exponente  es  2. 
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LOB  B8TUDI08  SBCUNDABIOS. 

No  68  pofiible  fijar  reglaa  que  determinen  la  marcha  a  seguir  en  el  estudio  de  cada 
una  de  las  lamas  de  las  matcan^tL^as,  pero  se  puede  y  hasta  es  conveniente  establecer 
observacionee  generates  y  marcar  Umites  dentro  de  loe  cuales  debe  variar  su  ense- 
llan«a.  Para  fijar  eetoe  Idnitee,  es  necesario  tener  en  cuenta  la  distinta  capaddad 
Gtentifica  del  alumno  que  se  inicia  en  el  eetudjo  de  la  ciencia,  o  del  aficionado  que 
revisa  una  obra  de  matem&ticas  con  la  misma  facilidad  que  analizar(a  un  fildsofo  un 
Ubro  de  lectura. 

£n  tal  sentido,  laa  piimeras  nociones  de  mat^milticas  deben  de  inculcane  de  una 
manera  lenta,  pausada,  haciendo  intervenur  a  IO0  estudiantes  ya  sea  en  las  demoetra- 
(donee  de  teoremas,  ya  en  la  invest igaci6n  de  IO0  problemas;  no  serfa  justo  ni  bene- 
ficioso  pedir  al  joven  alumno,  en  las  demostraciones,  la  rigidez  que  debe  exigirse  a 
un  eetudiante  de  matemiticas  supeiioree.  Se  ensefia,  por  ejemplo,  en  ^ebra  ele- 
mental, que  toda  cantidad  con  exponente  cero  es  igual  a  la  unidad;  falso  concepto 
que  se  hinda  en  la  nada,  y  que  por  lo  tanto  debe  rechazarlo  quien  conozca  las  ver- 
dades  matem&ticas.  Lo  que  realmente  se  quiere  expresar  es  que  el  Ifmite  de  toda 
cantidad  cuyo  exponente  tiende  a  cero  es  la  unidad.  En  la  ensefianza  de  las  mate- 
miticas  elementales  son  perdonables  aun  libertades  de  otro  orden,  que  no  advierte 
el  nifio.  El  iniciado  en  aritm^tica  admite  como  evidente,  que  un  metro  lineal 
multiplicado  por  un  metro  lineal  da  un  metro  cuadrado.  Si  se  les  pregunta  el  porqu^, 
conteetardn:  por  definici6n;  y  sabemos,  sin  embargo,  que  la  definici6n  nos  dice 
tinicamente  que  el  cuadrado  que  tiene  por  lado  un  metro  lineal,  se  toma  como  unidad 
de  medida  de  las  superficies;  pero  se  demuestra  en  geometria  que  para  ob tener  el 
ndmero  que  exprese  el  ^urea  de  un  cuadrado,  basta  multiplicar  los  nlimeroe  que  miden 
PUS  doe  dimensiones,  o  sea:  l^l  X  1. 

El  error  consiste  en  acompafiar  a  los  niimeroe  que  miden  la  superficie  y  las  dimen- 
aiones,  las  unidades  de  medidas  reepectivas,  y  se  dice: 

l»a  =  l«Xl» 

Si  se  hubiera  tomado  como  unidad  de  las  superficies  el  cuadrado  cuyo  lado  vale  doe 
metros,  ese  cuadrado  serfa  el  metro  cuadrado  del  nuevo  sistema.  En  esta  hip6tesis, 
y  conservando  la  unidad  lineal  del  sistema  m^trico  decimal,  es  f&dl  ver  todas  las 
modificacioneB  que  sufrirfan  las  expresiones  de  las  ^reas  de  las  figuras.  Asf  el 
nfimero  abstracto  que  expresa  el  ixe^  de  un  rect&ngulo,  serla  igual  a  un  cuarto  del 
producto  de  los  ndmeros  abstractos  que  miden  f>us  dos  dimensiones,  pues  si  llamamos 
P  y  P^  las  superficies  de  dos  rectingulos  cuyas  bases  y  alturas  son  respectivamente  b 
y  1/,  a  y  a^  tenemos: 

P     b  w  a 


Siendo  P^  el  cuadrado  cuyo  lado  vale  doe  metros,  tenemos: 
Luego: 


P     l_bwl_a 


P      1_^  *. 

Si  se  pregunta  a  un  ostudiante  de  matemiticas  elementales,  cuanto  vale  la  suma 
de  doe  ntfmeros  distintos  de  la  unidad,  por  ejemplo  3  y  4,  dardn  inmediatamente  la 
respuesta:  7  unidades,  con  la  evidenda  que  pueda  tener  un  axioma.  Esta  seguridad 
€D  la  respuesta  no  es  sino  adquirida  por  la  costumbre  de  ver  que  tree  mds  cuatro 
ion  fliete.  Si  se  les  pregunta  el  porqu^,  les  causard  sorpreea,  y  sin  embaigo  la  razdn 
de  ser  es  que  loe  ntuneros  se  suponen  definidoe  en  la  expresi^n  de  la  unidad  agregada 
a  un  ntlmero  cualquiera. 
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Aaf  por  ejemplo: 

l+la2  por  definici^n. 
2-{-1»b3  por  definicidn. 
3+1  «4  por  definici6n. 
4+la5  portLefinicidn. 

LeibnitE,  para  evidendar  que  2+2  daban  4,  razonaba  de  la  nguiente  manera: 

2+2-(2+l)+l-3+l-4 
De  donde: 

2+2«4  L.  Q.  Q.  D. 
Hay  una  tendencia  a  decir  2  mSm  2  dan  4,  por  definici6n. 

Pero  aun  cuando  la  comprobaci^n  de  Leibnitz  no  es  en  realidad  una  demoetncidn, 
flatiflface  al  eepMtu.  Si  aceptamoa  la  definici6n  del  nt&mero  cuatro  como  la  euma  de 
doe  m&B  doB,  habria  que  comprobar  que  3+l=>4;  de  la  oiguiente  maneca,  por  ejemplo: 

3»i2+l  por  definicidn. 
Luego: 

3+l«2+(l+l) 
pero  1+I»i2  por  definicidn. 

3+1-2+2 
y  como 

2+2—4  por  definicidn 
tendrfamos: 

3+1-4. 

Como  se  ve,  no  se  gana  nada  con  el  cambio;  por  el  contraiio,  se  pierde  la  ventaja 
de  poder  definir  la  numeraci6n  de  una  manera  general. 

LoB  mismoB  axiomas  se  admiten  como  evidentes,  ya  sea  por  la  coetumbre  de  ver 
repetirse  un  fen6meno  de  una  manera  invariable,  ya  aea  por  intuici6n. 

El  postidado  de  Euclides:  por  un  punto  no  se  puede  trazar  m^  que  una  paralela 
a  una  recta  dada,  no  es  deducido  sino  por  intuici6n,  y  el  eetudiante  lo  admite  sin 
mayor  dificultad;  y,  sin  embanro,  si  conservamos  la  definiciiSn  antigua  de  rectaa 
paralelas  como,  '^aquellas  que  estando  en  un  mismo  piano  no  se  encuentran  x>or  mis 
que  se  prolonguen,"  es  poaible  hacer  hipdtesis  opuestas  que  serlan  el  postulado  de 
Kuclides,  de  Lobatschewsky  y  aun  el  de  Riemann  segdn  que  se  admita  que  por  un 
punto  dado  de  un  piano  se  puede  trazar  una  s6\&  paralela,  in£nitas  o  ninguna  paralela 
a  una  recta  dada.  Ahora  bien,  si  se  enseiia  a  un  alumno  que  no  tenga  noci6n  de 
rectas  paralelas  el  postulado  de  Lobatschewsky,  lo  acepta  con  tanta  convicci6n  como 
el  de  Euclides,  sin  ocurrfrsele  meditar  sobre  la  definici6n  de  rectas  paralelas. 

Se  dice  que  el  axioma  es  una  verdad  evidente  por  sf  misma,  pero  tambi^n  podemos 
suponer  lo  contrario  a  lo  supuesto  en  el  axioma  y  nos  resultan  otras  geometrias  que  no 
dejan  de  ser  verdaderas,  aunque  expresadas  en  otro  lenguaje,  tales  como  las  geome- 
trias de  Veronese  e  Hilbert,  en  las  cuales  se  cambia  el  axioma  de  Arqufmedes:  toda 
longitud  dada  multiplic-ada  por  un  entero  suficientemente  grande,  terminar&  por  dar 
toda  lon<  itud  dada  por  grande  que  ella  sea. 

Vemos,  pues,  que  en  el  estudio  de  las  matem&ticas  elementales,  los  iniciados  pasan 
por  alto,  sin  opener  dificultad,  sin  advertirlo  casi,  todas  estas  verdades  no  probadas 
en  los  libros,  las  que  podemoe  clasificar  en  dos  grandes  categorfas:  las  piimeras  son 
aquellas  cuyas  demostraciones  se  eyitan  para  no  cansar  al  estudiante,  y  son  propia- 
mente  del  dominio  de  la  aritm^tira,  desapareciendo  por  complete  en  el  estudio  de  las 
matemdticas  superiores;  las  se^uudas,  que  son  reales  dentro  de  la  hipdtesis  hecba, 
pertenecen  mia  a  la  geometrfa,  pero  se  ramifican  en  toda  la  cienda  matemitica. 
Y  creemos  con  Poincard  que 

si  se  les  suprime  en  los  textos  de  ensefianza  se  obedece  a  una  necesidad ;  los  estudiantes 
no  est&n  adn  preparados  a  las  verdades  ri^rurosamente  matem&ticas;  no  verfan  sino 
vanas  y  fastidiosas  susceptibilidades;  se  perderfa  demasiado  tiempo  queriendo 
hacerlo  de  una  manera  mas  exi<rente;  es  neoesario  que  repasen  mSm  rapidamente, 
pero  sin  pasar  de  largo,  el  camino  que  recorren  lentamente  los  fundadores  de  la  cienda. 
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Ya  que  ha  sido  neceflario,  en  bien  de  la  ensefianza,  tomarse  esas  libertades,  acep- 
tando  como  evidentes  principios  que  necesitan  demo0traci6n,  ^no  serfa  ventajoeo 
presentar  los  teoremas  de  aiitm^tica  en  tal  forma,  que  tomen  el  mismo  car&cter  de 
evidencia?    A  ese  fin  parece  encaminarse  la  tUtima  ensefianza  francesa.    £1  estu- 
diante  de  aritm^tica  no  estd  adn  acostumbrado  a  la  rigidez  de  la  demoetracidn  alge- 
braica;  es  neceeario  ensefiarle  a  razonar,  pasando  de  una  manera  lenta  de  la  compro- 
baci6n  con  que  se  inician  los  primeros  estudios,  a  la  demostraci6n  que  exigen  los 
teoremas.    Emilio  Borel,  en  sub  libros  de  matem&ticas  elementales,  inspirado  en  las 
lecdones  de  aritm^tica  de  JuUo  Tannery,  nos  expone,  magistralmente,  esta  ensefianza 
de  la  aritm^tica. 
Yeamos  algunos  ejemplos  adaptados  a  nuestro  medio: 
Tiorema:  Todo  divisor  de  varios  nfimeros  divide  a  su  suma. 
Ante  todo  debemos  observar  que  si  suponemos  que  poseemos,  por  ejemplo,  40 
pesos  en  billetes  de  10  pesos,  es  evidente  que  nuestra  fortuna  40,  es  divisible  por  10, 
que  es  el  valor  de  cada  billete. 
Yeamos  ahoia  el  razonamiento  del  teorema: 

Supongamos  que  Juan  tiene  20  pesos  en  billetes  de  10  pesos,  Pedro  tiene  ISO  en 
billetes  de  a  |10,  y  Jacobo  tiene  $40  en  billetes  de  a  |10. 

Es  evidente  que  las  fortunas  de  Juan,  Pedro  y  Jacobo  son  divisibles  por  10;  y  que 
lasfortunas  reunidas  20-f  89+40»90  ser&  tambi^n  divisible  por  10  por  estarexpzesada 
en  billetes  de  a  |10. 
Tomemos  otro  ejemplo. 

'RegUi:  Para  obtener  el  resto  de  la  division  de  un  ndmero  por  9,  se  suma  el  valor 
absoluto  de  bus  cifras;  si  esta  suma  es  superior  a  9,  se  divide  por  9,  y  el  resto  buscado 
es  igual  al  resto  de  esta  division. 

Supongamos  que  Juan  posee  $431,  y  quiere  comprar  el  mayor  ndmero  posible  de 
libros  de  una  cierta  coIecci6n  que  se  venden  a  |9  cada  uno.  ^Cuantos  pesos  le  sobrar^? 
Es  claro  que  el  ndmero  de  pesos  que  le  sobran  es  igual  al  resto  de  la  divisidn  de  431  por 
9;  propongdmonos  justamente  encontrar  ese  resto  sin  efectuar  la  divisidn. 

Supongamos  que  los  431  pesos  de  Juan  constan  de  4  billetes  de  a  |100,  3  billetes  de 
|10  y  1  billete  de  |1.  Con  un  billete  de  |100  podrd  comprar  11  libros  de  a  |9  que  le 
costar&n  |99,  sobrdndole  $1  por  billete,  sea  |4  en  total;  del  mlsmo  modo,  con  cada 
billete  de  a  |10,  puede  comprar  un  libro  que  le  costard  $9  y  le  sobrardn  %\\  luego  con 
los  3  billetes  de  110-  puede  comprar  un  cierto  ndmero  de  libros,  sobrdndole  %\  por 
billete,  o  sea  $3;  vemos  que  a  Juan  le  ha  sobrado  |4  de  los  billetes  de  a  |100,  |3  de  los 
billetes  de  a  $10,  y  el  billete  de  a  $1,  o  sean  4+3+1^8. 

£1  ntimero  8  vemos  pues  que  se  ha  obtenido  sumando  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras 
fiignificativas  del  numero  dado  431,  y  no  viene  a  ser  sind  el  resto  de  la  divisidn  de  431 
por  9. 

Si  suponemos  que  Juan  tiene  $843,  o  sea  8  billetes  de  a  $100,  4  billetes  de  a  $10,  y  8 
billetes  de  $1,  le  quedarfan  8+4+3»15.  Con  esos  $15  se  puedo  comprar  un  libro  y  le 
sobran  $6.  £1  resto  de  la  divisidn  de  843  por  9  no  es  15;  pero  es  el  mismo  que  el  resto 
de  15  por  9. 

Se  ve,  pues,  que  el  ndmero  15  se  obtiene  sumando  los  ndmeros  8,  4  y  3  que  no  son 
sino  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras  del  ndmero  843. 

Bajo  esta  forma  la  regla  es  evidente,  y  no  es  necesario  que  el  alumno  tenga  que 
aprender  todos  los  teoiemas  de  la  divisibilidad  por  9. 

He  ahf  las  hermoeas  palabras  con  que  Emilio  Borel  comlenza  el  prefacio  de  su  obra, 
y  que  encierran  la  mejor  defensa  que  se  pueda  hacer  del  m^todo  indicado: 

Las  clases  a  las  cuales  eete  libro  estd  destinado,  son  las  primeras  en  que  figura  im 

Erograma  de  aritm^tica  razonada;  hasta  entonces  no  se  ha  hecho  intervenir  el  c&lculo; 
I  ensefianza  cesa  de  ser  exclusivamente  pr&ctica  para  ser  te6rica;  esta  transformacidn 
debe  realizarse  con  pnidencia,  serla  muy  pei  judicial  dar  a  los  jdvenes  estudiantes  una 
ensefianza  exclusivamente  te6rica. 
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DebemoB  advertir,  sin  embargo,  {Mua  que  no  aa  interprete  mal  el  m^todo  expuesto, 
que  en  algunca  pzoblemaa  de  aritm^tica  aa  ezlge  en  laa  demoatedones  la  ri^^ides 
matemitica,  de  modo  que  el  alumno  ae  vaya  acoatumbra&do  al  raaanamienlo  mlge- 
braico,  salvo  que  oe  piefiera  dejar  para  el  estudio  del  Algebra  la  comparacl^  de  1» 
maicha  tndicada,  con  la  demo0traci6n  proplamente  dicha,  baciendo  ver  al  alumno  1* 
diferencia  entre  la  aiitm^tica  y  el  ilgebra. 

£1  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  a  dos  dimenaionea  debe  efectaane  en  superficies  d« 
curvatura  constante,  con  el  fin  de  que  al  transportar  las  figuras  del  lugar  no  varfiea  de 
forma,  La  magnitud  de  esta  curvatura  puede  ser  nula,  negativm  o  posiiiva  y  tendie- 
mos  asl  las  superficies  planas,  las  pseudo-eaf Ericas  y  las  esf^icas.    En  la  primem  de 
estas  superficies  hemos  visto  que  se  cumple  el  postulado  de  Eu^lides,  modificando  la 
definici6n  de  rectas  paralelas,  segdn  lo  hemos  indicado  en  nuestro  folleto  sobre  "Teorla 
de  las  rectas  paralelas."    La  definici6n  clisica  de  rectas  paralelas  ha  sldo  hoy  reem 
plazada  por  varios  autores  siendo  uno  de  ellos  Charles  Moray  en  sua '  'Nuevos  Elementoa 
de  Geometria."    En  la  segunda  existe  la  paralela  de  Lobatschewsky  con  un  ibigiilo 
(p)<2,  y  en  la  tercera  no  es  posible  trazar  paralela  alguna  a  una  recta  dada,  puesto 
que  todos  los  cfrculos  m&ximos  se  cortan.    Este  dltimo  caso  justifica  la  geometrfa  de 
Riemann,  la  que  no  viene  a  ser  sine  la  geometrfa  esf^rica  extendida  a  tres  dimensiones. 
El  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  elemental  a  dos  dimensiones  se  limita,  en  nuestroa 
institutes,  a  las  superficies  planas,  que  son  las  que  m^s  se  adaptan  a  nuestit)  espacio 
visual  y  nos  dan  los  conocimientos  necesarios  para  la  resoluci6n  de  los  problemas 
elementales  de  nuestro  mundo  real. 
^Es  la  geometrfa  una  ciencia  experimental? 

^Debe  hacerse  intervenir  la  experiencia  en  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometrfa? 
Hemos  dicho  que  muchos  exiomas  no  son  sine  experimentales,  y  como  por  otra 
parte  la  mayorfa  de  las  definiciones  contienen  un  axioma,  es  evidente  que  la  expe- 
riencia tiene  participaci6n  importantfsima  en  los  fundamentos  de  la  geometrfa. 

En  apoyo  de  nuestra  tesis  basta  recordar  el  caso  notable,  citado  por  Poincar^,  del 
ge6metra  alem&n  M.  Klein,que  con  el  fin  de  investigar  si  en  una  superficie  de  Riemann 
existe  siempre  una  funci6n  admitiendo  singularidades  dadas,  procede  de  la  siguiente 
manera: 

Toma  una  superficie  met&lica  cuya  conductibilidad  el^trica  est^  de  acuerdo  con 
ciertas  leyes,  segtin  la  superficie  de  Riemann  tomada. 

Le  aplica  la  corriente  el6ctrica,  y  la  forma  como  se  distribuye  en  su  superficie, 
definir&  una  funci6n  cuyas  singularidades  son  precisamente  las  que  se  deseaban 
investigar. 

Greemos  pues,  conveniente  hacer  intervenir  en  el  estudio  de  la  geometrfa  la  expe- 
riencia; pero  (Inicamente  cuando  asf  lo  permita  la  naturaleza  del  principio  de  que 
se  trata,  teniendo  presente  que  es  preferible  no  separarse  de  la  demostracidn  abstracta 
a  hacer  uso  indebido  e  inoportuno  de  la  parte  experimental. 

Es  un  hecho  comprobado  la  dificultad  de  ciertas  peisonas  para  concebir  las  figuras 
geom^tricas  en  el  espacio.    La  ensefianza  objetiva,  que  nos  permite  hacer  ver  las 
figuras  en  perspectiva,  tiene  justamente  por  objeto  salvar  el  inconveniente  apuntado; 
sin  embargo,  debe  hacerse  un  uso  moderado  de  ella,  tratando  m^  bien  de  que  el 
estudiante  se  acostumbre  a  las  figuras  proyectadas,  preparindosele  asf  para  el  estudio 
de  las  geometrfas  descriptiva  y  analftica. 
Hay  un  punto  interesante  respecto  a  la  ensefianza  del  c&lculo  infinitesimal. 
^No  serfa  conveniente  ensefiar  el  c&lculo  antes  de  la  geometrfa? 
El  argumento  m^  poderoso  que  hemos  visto  dar  a  los  partidarios  de  este  orden  en 
la  eneefianaa,  se  basaba  en  que  el  estudio  del  cilculo  infinitesimal  nos  anunciaba  un 
ntiioiero  ilimitado  de  dimensiones,  y  los  estudiantes  de  geometrfa,  acostumbrados  a  la 
existencia  de  tres  dimensiones,  no  verfan  en  el  cdlculo  sino  un  estudio  tedrico,  m&xime 
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cuando  el  breve  tiempo  de  que  se  dispone  para  an  enaelUmga  no  deja  entrever  aua 
-gmndee  y  mdltiplea  aplicaciones,  aai  como  el  poderoao  auxilio  que  presta  a  las  demis 
^ienciaa. 

£1  error  eati  juatamente  en  no  comunicarles  la  eziatencia  de  laa  "n''  dimensionea. 
8i  ae  eatudia  la  geometria  a  tree  dimenaionea,  ea  dnicamente  debido  a  que  el  eapacio 
real  noa  preeenta  como  verdad  evidente  lo  que  no  ea  aino  una  obaervacidn  particular. 
Baata  observar  que  en  la  geometria  analitica  no  interviene  la  intttici6n  visual,  aino 
tan  b61o  la  idea  de  magnitud,  de  mode  que  ai  llamamos  x,  y,  a,  laa  ooordenadaa  que 
determinan  la  posicidn  de  un  punto  y  x+dz,  y+dy,  z+dz,  laa  de  un  punto  proximo 
•iendo  da  el  elemento  lineal  de  nueatro  eapacio  real,  tendremoa: 

dB«Vd»x+d»y+d»£ 

que  ea  el  teorema  de  Pit^raa  genenJizado. 

Del  miamo  mode,  si  laa  coordenadas  de  dos  puntoa  pr6ximo8  fueran,  reapectivamente, 
x>  y»  *»  V  —  y  3t+dx,  y+dy,  z-f  dz,  v+dv.  ...  el  elemento  lineal  aeria: 

dB=Vd»x+d»y+d«z+d*vH-. 

Riemann  admite  eata  igualdad  como  axioma,  ain  quitarle  el  caricter  bipot^tico, 
y  dando  a  cada  punto  "n''  coordenadaa  independientea  laa  unaa  de  las  otraa  y  va- 
riando  de  una  manera  contlnua. 

Ea  e  idente  que  para  poder  concebir  este  eapacio  a  ''n"  dimenaionea,  ea  neceaaiio 
efectuar  un  estudio  mis  prolijo,  que  no  entramoaa  conaiderar  por  temor  de  aeparamoa 
del  fin  que  nos  bemoe  propuesto;  pero  sf  nos  permitunos  recomendar  la  lectura  de  loa 
tralajoa  efectuados  por  Gauss,  Riemann,  Beltrami,  Hdmholtz  y  Poincar^. 

En  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometria  tenemoa  dos  grandea  m^todoa:  (1^)  £1  m^todo 
cMaico;  (2^)  el  m^todo  modemo,  que  ban  dado  en  Uamar  algunos  m^todo  conc^ntrico. 

El  m^todo  cl^co  que  es  el  que  se  ba  venido  siguiendo  en  Europa,  deade  la  ^poca 
do  loa  gedmetraa  griegoa  y  que  ba  side  abandonado  en  Franda  deapuda  del  decreto 
del  27  de  julio  de  1905,  consiate  en  no  admitir  loa  principioe  on  pre^  ia  demoetraci^n. 

Para  el  m^todo  modemo  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  geometria  rec<»nendariamoa  que  ae 
tenga  muy  en  cuenta  la  notable  obia  de  Cbarlea  Moray,  profeaor  de  la  Umveraidad 
de  Dij6n,  titulada  "Nue^oa  Elementos  de  Geometria,"  eate  libro  notabilisimo 
estudia  a  la  vez  el  piano  y  el  espacio  poniendo  en  e^idencia  laa  verdades  de  orden 
experimental. 

£1  aecreto  de  este  nuevo  m^todo  de  ensefianza,  conaiste  juatamente  en  preaentar 
loa  principioe  en  una  forma  tal  que  el  alumno,  sin  neceaidad  de  recurrir  a  la  demoa- 
tracidn  que  exige  el  m^todo  cldsico,  admitiendo  como  evidente  la  gran  mayoria  de  laa 
verdadea  solamente  por  la  comprobaci6n  que  la  experienda  y  la  intuici6n  noa  preeenta. 

Lo  intereaante  aerla  reaolver  una  maicba  general  a  aeguirae  en  la  enaefianza  de  laa 
matemiticaa,  de  mode  que  fadlite  el  intercambio  de  profeaorea  y  alumnoa  de 
matem&ticas  en  la  forma  que  ae  reauelva  en  eate  Honorable  Oongreao. 

nxauMBN. 

EnMiflania  df  lot  matemdtiOM  en  Uu  muelat  jnidlieaa.—Seria  evidentemente  intere- 
lante  eatablecer  para  todaa  laa  Nacionea  que  inter,  ienan  en  eate  Congreao,  un  minno 
plan  de  eatudio  a  aeguirse  en  la  enaefianza  de  laa  matemiticaa,  facilitando  aai  el  inter- 
cambio de  profeaorea  y  alumnoa  de  una  Repdblica  a  otra  y  eate  plan  debe  comenzar 
justamente  en  laa  eacuelaa  ptiblicaa.  La  primera  enaefianza  de  laa  matem4ticaa 
comprende  dos  grandea  ciclos:  (l^)Lainiciaci6nmatem4tica;  (2^)  loa  estudioa  aecun- 
daiioa  (altas  eacuelaa). 
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Efl  e^  idente  que  el  tistemA  de  ensefiaaza,  debe  variar  de  uno  a  otzo  dclo,  peso  eita 
variaci6n  debe  aer  lenta,  patiaada,  ain  saltos  bniflcoa,  de  modo  que  el  almnno  pan 
de  un  aifltema  a  otro  sin  sofrir  laa  conaecuenciaa  que  podria  tner  un  cambio  de  xndtodo. 

En  la  iniciaci6n  matemitlca  debe  intenenir  en  un  principio  fairiiinente  la 
comprobaci6n.  Debe  procedene  de  tal  modo  que  el  nifio  llegue  a  admitir  como 
e  idente  y  general  los  piincipios  maiemiticoe,  que  se  le  inculcan,  hacitodolo  T«r 
con  la  comprobacd6n  contfnua  la  producci6n  de  un  fendmeno. 

El  cerebro  del  nifio  no  est^  adn  preparado  para  la  demo0tiaci6n  matem&tica,  y  llega 
a  admitir  f&cilmente  todo  aquello  que  se  le  ensefia.  La  iniciacirtn  mateznAtica  debe 
evidentemente  empeaar  por  el  dibujo;  pero  sin  entrar  en  mayoiea  detallee  per  teancr 
de  Bobrepaaar  el  ndmero  de  palabraa  impueataa  a  eate  reaumen  por  el  programa  del 
congreao,  noa  limitaiemoa  a  indicar  la  conveniencia  de  que  todo  maeatxo  tenga  bien 
presente,  y  atin  tome  como  gula  la  notable  obra  que  aobre  la  iniciaci6n  matemitica 
ha  eacrito  A.  Laiaant. 

Por  otra  parte  en  loe  eetudioa  aecundarioe  Ice  principioa  deben  inculcarse  tambidn 
por  medio  de  la  comprobaddn;  pero  eeta  comprobaci6n  deja  de  aer  puramente  de 
obeervaci6n,  haciendo  intervenir  el  razonamiento.  Lo  intereaante  ante  todo  ee  que 
ae  abandone  el  m6todo  cUbico,  adoptando  como  ae  ha  hecho  en  Europa  y  algunaa 
Repdbllcaa  Americanas,  el  m^todo  comprobativo. 

Emilio  Borel,  en  sua  libroa  de  matemdticas  elementalea,  inspirado  en  las  leccionea  de 
aritm6tica  de  Julio  Tannery,  nos  expone,  magistralmente,  esta  enaefianza  de  la 
aritm^tica. 

VeamoB  algunoe  ejemploa  adaptadoa  a  nuestro  medio: 

Teorema:  Todo  divisor  de  varioa  ntimeros  divide  a su  auma. 

Ante  todo  debemoe  observar  que  si  suponemoa  quo  poseemoa,  por  ejemplo,  40  peeoa 
en  billetea  de  10  pesos,  es  evidente  que  nuestra  fortuna  40,  ea  diviaible  por  10,  que  ea 
el  valor  de  cada  billete. 

Veamos  ahora  el  razonamiento  del  teorema: 

SupongamoB  que  Juan  tiene  20  pesos  en  billetes  de  $10,  Pedro  tiene  130  en  billetea 
de  &  $10,  y  Jacobo  tiene  $40  en  billetea  de  &  $10. 

Ea  evidente  que  laa  fortunas  de  Juan,  Pedro  y  Jacobo  son  divisibles  por  10;  y  que  laa 
fortunaa  reunidaa  20+30+40»90  serd  tambi^n  divisible  por  10  por  eatar  ezpreesada 
en  billetea  de  a  $10. 

Tomemoa  otro  ejemplo: 

Regla:  Para  obtener  el  reato  de  la  divisi6h  de  un  ndmero  por  9,  ae  auma  el  valor 
absolute  de  sua  cifraa;  ai  eata  auma  es  superior  a  9,  se  divide  por  9,  y  el  reato  buacado  ea 
igual  al  reato  de  esta  divi8i6n. 

Supongamoa  que  Juan  posee  $431,  y  quiere  comprar  el  mayor  ntimero  posible  de 
libroa  de  cierta  coleci6n  que  se  venden  a  $9  cada  uno.  ^Cu&ntoa  peaoa  le  aobrar&n?  Ea 
claro  que  el  ntimero  de  pesos  que  le  sobran  es  igual  al  reato  de  la  diviaidn  de  431  por  9; 
propongdmonos  justamente  encontrar  ese  resto  sin  efectuar  la  diviai6n. 

Supongamos  que  los  431  pesos  de  Juan  conatan  de  4  billetea  de  4  $100,  3  billetea  de 
$10  y  1  billete  de  $1.  Con  un  billete  de  $100  podrd  comprar  11  libroa  de  a  $9  que  le 
coatar6n  $99,  aobr&ndole  $1  por  billete  o  aea  $4  en  total;  del  miamo  modo  con  cada 
billete  de  a  $10,  puede  comprar  un  libro  que  le  coatar&  $9  y  le  aobrar^  $1;  luego  con 
loB  trea  billetes  de  $10  puede  comprar  cierto  ntimero  de  libros,  sobr&ndole  $1  por 
billete,  o  sea  $3;  vemos  que  a  Juan  le  ha  aobrado  $4  de  lea  billetea  de  a  $100,  $3  de  loa 
billetes  de  a  $10  y  el  billetes  de  $1,  o  sean  4+3+l*»>8. 

El  ntimero  8  vemos  pues  que  ae  ha  obtenido  aumando  el  valor  abaoluto  de  las  cifraa 
significativaa  del  ntimero  dado  431,  y  no  viene  a  ser  sine  el  resto  de  la  divi8i6n  de  431 
por  9. 

Si  suponemos  que  Juan  tiene  $843,  o  sea  8  billetes  de  $100, 4  billetes  de  $10  y  3  billetea 
de  $1,  le  quedar^  8+4+3sl5.  Con  esos  $15  puede  comprar  un  libro  y  le  aobran  $6. 
El  resto  de  la  divisidn  de  843  por  9  no  es  15;  pero  es  el  mismo  que  el  resto  de  15  por  9. 
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6e  ve,  puee,  que  el  ntimero  15  se  obtiene  Bumando  Iob  ntimeroe  8,  4  y  3  que  no  Bon 
oiiio  el  valor  absoluto  de  las  cifras  del  ntimero  843. 

Bajo  esta  forma  la  regla  es  evideute,  y  no  es  necesario  que  el  alumno  tenga  quo  apren- 
der  todofl  los  teoremaa  de  la  diviaibilidad  por  9. 

He  ahf  las  hermoeas  palabras  con  que  Emilio  Borel  comienza  el  prefacio  de  ru  obra, 
7  que  encienan  la  mejor  defenaa  que  se  pueda  hacer  del  m^todo  indicado: 

Las  clases  a  las  cuales  este  libro  estd  destinado,  son  las  primeras  en  las  que  figura 
un  programa  de  aritm^tica  razonada;  hnsta  entonces  no  se  ha  hecho  intervenir  el 
cdlculo;  la  enseflanza  cesa  de  ser  exclusivamente  pr^tica  para  ser  tedrica;  esta 
transformacidn  debe  realizarse  con  prudencia,  serfa  muy  perjudicial  dar  a  los  j6vene8 
estudiantes  una  enseflanza  exclusivamente  te6rica. 

En  la  enseflanza  de  la  geometrfa  tenemos  doe  grandee  m^todos:  (1)  Elm  6todo 
cUsico;  (2)  el  m^todo  modemo,  que  ban  dado  en  llamar  algunos  m^todo  conc6ntrico. 

£1  m^todo  cUbico  que  es  el  que  se  ha  venido  siguiendo  en  Europa,  desde  la  ^poca 
de  los  ge6metras  gri^os  y  que  ha  sido  abandonado  en  Francia  despu^s  del  decreto  del 
27  de  Julio  de  1995,  consiste  en  no  admidr  los  piincipios  sin  previa  demostracidn. 

Para  el  m6todo  modemo  de  enseflanza  de  la  geometrfa  recomendariamos  que  se 
tenga  muy  en  cuenta  la  notable  obra  de  Charles  Moray,  profeaor  de  la  Univesridad  de 
Dij6n,  titulada  ''Nuevos  Elementos  de  Geometrfa,''  este  libro  notabilfsimo  estudia  a 
la  vez  el  piano  y  el  espacio  poniendo  en  evidencla  las  verdades  de  orden  experimental. 

£1  secrete  de  este  nuevo  m^todo  de  enseflanza,  consiste  justamente  en  presentar 
los  principios  en  una  forma  tal  que  el  alumno  sin  necesidad  de  recurrir  a  la  demoe- 
tracidn  que  exige  el  m^todo  cl&taco,  adnute  como  evidente  la  gran  mayorla  de  las 
verdades  por  s61o  la  comprobacidn  que  la  expeiiencia  y  la  Intuicidn  nos  presenta. 

Lo  interesante  serf  a  resolver  una  marcha  general  a  seguirse  en  la  enseflanza  de  las 
matem&ticas,  de  modo  que  fadlite  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  alumnos,  en  la 
forma  que  se  resuelva  en  este  Honorable  Congreso. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OP  ENDOWMENT  FOR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS.' 

By  JOHN  A.  BRASHEAR. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  fund  given  by  an  individual  for  public-school 
service  that  has  accomplished  so  much  good  as  one  which  was  intrusted  to  the  writer 
in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  the  betterment  of  teaching  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg^.  At  the  time  the  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  by  an  anonymous  donor  there  was  but  a  vague  idea 
of  how  it  should  be  applied  to  bring  the  best  results  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  in 
our  public  schools.  At  that  time  there  were  about  80,000  pupils  in  the  Pittsburgh 
schools  and  about  2,000  teachers.  With  the  consent  of  the  donor,  and  with  his  best 
wishes,  a  commission  of  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  was  appointed  to  assist  in  developing  a 
plan  that  would  give  the  largest  measure  of  success  in  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 
The  commission  decided  to  request  several  educators  connected  with  various  teachers* 
colleges  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  and  discuss  the  problem  with  us.  The  outcome  of 
this  discussion  was  that  the  best  possible  solution  was  to  send  as  many  of  the  teachers 
88  possible  to  summer  schools  for  rest,  recreation,  and  study,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  teachers  were  not  to  be  overtaxed  with  studies  after  their  10  months' 
of  hard  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

1  Blnoe  the  above  sddress  was  given,  the  available  fond  (or  this  splendid  work  has  been  doubled  by 
the  donor  of  the  origtoal  fund.— J.  A.  B.. 
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The  selection  was  quite  a  formidable  task,  but  diculan  were  sent  to  the  2,000 
teachers,  asking  those  who  would  like  to  take  a  summer  course  to  write  us  what  their 
ideals  of  teaching  were  and  what  they  hoped  to  bring  back  in  the  way  of  efBclency  in 
their  school  work.  We  called  to  our  assistance  the  superintendent  of  Uie  edioob, 
the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  in  every  way  possible  endeavored  to  select  the 
teachers  whose  hearts  were  in  their  work.  In  many  cases  we  gave  the  preference  to 
thoee  who  had  used  their  savings  previous  to  this  time  for  the  purpose  iA  study  in 
summer  schools.  Various  modifications  in  the  manner  of  selecting  teachers  have 
been  made  during  the  last  five  years  and  It  is  likely  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
those  appointed  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  commission,  which, 
though  not  exacting  in  their  nature,  were  supposed  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure  of  effort  made  by  the  commission  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  project. 

Ab  there  were  so  many  applications  it  was  deemed  best  in  the  third  year  to  p«y 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  summer  schools,  which  plan  has  been 
carried  out  every  year  since  it  was  inaugurated.  The  teachers  appointed  wer«  t^ 
quested  to  send  a  report  of  their  sununer  work,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  many  el 
the  documents  coming  to  us  are  worthy  of  a  very  high  mark  and  give  us  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  schools  for  attendance  by  the  teachers  was  rather  a 
difiicult  problem,  as  it  was  our  desire  to  have  them  scattered  from  the  ht  east  to  the 
west.  This  was  accomplished  by  asking  the  appointees  to  make  a  choice  of  at  least 
three  schools  which  they  would  like  to  attend,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  schools 
were  selected  which  gave  the  best  courses  in  the  lines  of  study  desired  by  the  teacher. 

Not  only  did  the  teachers  return  to  Pittsburgh  with  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
various  studies,  but  with  an  added  breadth  of  fellowship  and  a  larger  love  for  their 
k'nd.  They  have  organised  themselves  into  a  working  body  as  a  whole,  with  an 
enthusiastic  board  of  officers,  dividing  the  organisation  into  chapters  for  the  better 
hanlling  of  various  kinds  of  helpfulness  in  the  conmiunity.  One  of  the  most  potent 
factors  for  betterment  in  the  public-school  work,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  expe- 
rience of  these  teachers  at  summer  schools,  is  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  has  devel- 
oped among  them,  the  principal,  the  primary  teachec^  and  the  kindefgarten  teacher 
having  in  common  the  desire  to  contribute  each  his  or  her  share  of  helpfulness  for  the 
good  of  all,  which  gives  them  a  deeper  appreciation  of  etch  other's  value  and  a  greater 
sympathy  and  better  understanding  of  each  other's  needs.  Then,  too,  the  broader 
outlook  which  their  experience  has  given  them  has  carried  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  their  work  as  educatois  has  found  expression  in  almost  every 
phase  of  uplift  and  helpfulness  of  which  the  community  has  need. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  furnish  scholarships  for  a  number  <^  principals  of 
the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  aiming  to  get  at  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  schools. 
This  policy  has  proven  to  be  very  acceptable  and  valuable.  The  deans  of  the  various 
colleges  and  institutions  where  our  teachers  have  studied  during  the  summer  speak 
most  highly  of  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  Pittsburgh  teachers,  and  every  year 
the  enthusiasm  seems  to  grow  and  spread.  The  superintendent  of  our  schools  has 
more  than  once  said  to  the  writer  and  in  public  that  the  inspiration  from  those  who 
have  been  sent  to  summer  schools  is  beyond  anything  he  has  ever  met  with  in  his 
career  as  an  educator. 

Those  who  have  been  sent  to  summer  schools  have  received  so  much  benefit  from 
the  fund  that  many  of  them  have  saved  from  their  earnings  to  attend  school  again  in 
succeeding  summers.  Here  I  append  a  sumnuury  of  the  work  done  during  the  last 
six  summers,  and  I  give  you  this  paper  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  splendid 
help  can  be  given  these  institutions,  coming  from  the  proper  sources  and  directed 
in  the  proper  way,  toward  the  betterment  of  that  great  bulwark  of  our  Nation,  namely, 
the  public  schools. 
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Number  of  acholanhips  awurded  during  the  n  yesn  amce  the  fund  was  eatab- 
IJabed,  716.  Of  thifl  number  three  teachem  were  from  the  Weetem  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Number  of  institutions  to  which  teachers  have  been  assigned,  43. 

Number  of  States  in  which  these  schools  are  located,  ranging  from  Blaine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  Coloiado  to  the  State  of  Washington;  also  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
Munich,  Germany,  17. 

The  amount  of  money  dispensed  for  scholanhips  by  the  commiasion  in  the  six 
yeais  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  |64,540. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  SOaAL  BOONOMIC  OONTRIBUTIONB  OF  THE 
PANAMA-PACDTC  INTEKNATIONAL  EIPOWnON  TO  PAN  AMERICAN 
INTERESTS. 

By  ALVIN  E.  POPE, 

CSbie/,  nepattmmti  tfXdnoaHtn  mnd  Social  Eeowmjf  n/the  Panama^PaeiJic  hUamtttional 

BspfotUion, 

The  world's  greatest  international  exposition,  when  measured  by  unanimous 
recognition  of  its  beauty  as  a  spectacle,  its  immediately  obvious  educatiozial  value  and 
its  financial  success,  closed  its  gates  on  December  4,  1915.  The  dismantling  of  this 
marvelous  creation,  which  human  ingenuity  devised  to  harmonize  with  the  wonderful 
setting  provided  by  nature,  is  now  under  way.  Curiously  enough,  the  fiercest  conflict 
employing  the  deadliest  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  man  and  the  creations  of 
man-— an  international  exposition  of  hate  and  the  most  modem  means  of  satisfying 
hate— was  coincident  with  the  laigest  and  most  suocessful  assemblage  of  nations  to 
promote  the  peaceful  arts,  sciences  and  industries  for  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
The  European  war  restricted  the  present  constructive  influences  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  and  diverted  them  chiefly  to  Pan  American  countries 
and  the  Orient.  Notwithstanding  the  ^t  that  each  day  this  war  represents  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  exposition  of  hate,  sooner  or  later,  must  succumb  to  the  constructive 
influence  of  the  exposition  of  human  advancement.  It  therefore  seems  fitting  to 
present  to  the  congress  here  assembled  a  brief  sununary  of  the  beneficent  influences 
which  were  exerted  and  which  we  believe  will  be  potent  for  lasting  good. 

First  let  us  consider  the  purpose  and  functions  of  international  expositions.  From 
trade  fairs  and  festivals  of  local  importance  appealing  to  limited  communities  and 
special  interests,  step  by  step  expositions  of  more  general  importance  were  evolved; 
the  provincial  expanded  into  the  national  and  the  national  into  the  international, 
until  now  the  univiersal  or  intenuitional  exposition  is  a  great  world  university  for  the 
practical  education  of  millions.  It  inspires  thought  and  points  the  way  to  achieve- 
ment. It  familiarizes  and  humanizes.  It  brings  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer 
together,  and  by  demonstrating  achievements  of  many  countries,  enables  the  selective 
instinct  to  operate  for  the  elevation  of  the  plane  of  humanity  in  all  countries.  The 
demonstration  is  not  confined  to  tangible,  visible  objects;  it  largely  and  probably 
most  fruitfully  includes  the  intangible  and  invisible— plants  the  seed-thought  which 
intelligence  will  develop  into  applied  thought  and  beneficial  action. 

Because  of  most  serious  purpose,  because  of  functions  diverse  but  each  important, 
it  results  that  a  modem  international  exposition  is  like  a  huge  and  most  complicated 
'p^f'^jipf*  which  gathers  knowledge  from  everywhere  and  distributes  it  universally. 
Each  part  in  this  machine  is  planned  for  a  purpose  and  all  must  coordinate  to  perform 
their  several  ^^mgn^  uses  harmoiuously  and  in  synchronism,  else  the  full  efl&ciency 
of  the  mechanism  will  be  reduced  and  the  universality  of  its  iikfluence  will  be  lost. 
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To  one  vast  arena  the  latest  and  best  products  of  human  ingenuity  are  drawn,  but  tbesB 
exhibits  of  the  offspring  of  mind  and  matter  must  be  arranged,  displayed,  an<l  ex- 
plained in  such  orderly  and  logical  sequence,  that  the  total  effect  is  a  panorama  of 
present-day  civilization,  whereon  each  observer  may  discover  objects  of  perBonal, 
business  or  professional  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  made  to  feel  an  inspiratioD  for 
development  and  progress.    The  panorama  must  show  how  small  is  self  or  commuiiity 
or  even  nation  when  compared  with  what  the  world  is  and  does.    All  departznentB 
in  an  international  exposition  must  contribute  to  a  well  defined  central  purpose  and 
every  exhibit  must  add  a  proper  quota  to  the  fundamental  idea,  which  makes  its 
department  an  effective  element  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  whole  expositioii. 
Ideas  originating  in  a  department  must  coordinate  in  expressing  a  logical  development, 
and  the  collections  of  ideas  in  each  department  must  so  blend  with  the  presentations 
of  other  departments  that  the  combined  total  will  be  fused  into  a  grand  and  inspiziqg 
ideal  clearly  evidencing  the  best  efforts  of  men  for  men. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  favored  by  a  most  wonderful  natuial 
setting,  preeminently  appealed  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  for  it  developed  apiMre- 
dation  of  harmony  and  art  in  combinations  of  color,  architecture,  sculpture,  landscape 
gardening,  and  illumination.  Words  and  pictures  are  indequate  to  convey  any 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  temporarily  presented  on  the  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  but  it  will  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  and  only  those  who 
saw  it.  Most  of  this  beautiful  creation  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  not  be  repro 
duced,  but  in  its  brief  life,  it  substantially  modified  and  improved  the  artistic  taste 
and  judgment  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  view  it. 

Thus  one  of  the  many  objects  of  the  exposition  was  accomplished;  the  aesthetic 
wan  satisfied  and  inspired,  but  the  underlying  purpose  to  teach  effective  lessons  in  all 
lines  of  human  endavor  was  not  and  naturally  could  not  be  made  so  obvious.  The 
function  of  the  division  of  exhibits  was  to  present  objects  and  ideas  of  substantial  and 
permanent  value  to  mankind,  and  of  the  11  departments  in  that  division  none 
taught  more  effective  and  enduring  lessons  than  the  departments  of  education  and 
•ocial  economy. 

These  departments  broadly  include  the  agencies  employed  for  the  betterment  and 
advancement  of  human  beings,  either  individually  or  collectively.  They  embrace 
every  principle  governing  mankind,  whether  considered  as  a  complicated  living 
organism,  or  as  a  complex  social  organization. 

The  motive  of  these  departments  was  to  inspire  widespread  movements  in  all  lines 
of  social  service.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  to  particularly  emphasize  modem 
principles  and  methods  of  education,  hygiene,  municipal  mangement,  child  welfare, 
industrial  welfare,  insurance  in  all  its  branches,  community  interests,  etc.,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  prevention  of  evik 
and  the  increase  of  efficiency  through  cooperative  thought  and  action. 

These  two  departments  established  a  policy  which  resulted  in  innovation  after 
innovation.  Exhibitors,  when  invited  to  participate,  were  restricted  to  teaching  the 
one  or  two  principles  of  education  or  of  social  economy  in  which  they  excelled.  Dupli- 
cations were  thus  avoided  and  each  exhibitor  was  given  exclusive  privil^;e  to  present 
principles  allotted  to  him .  Every  word ,  picture,  or  object  not  essential  to  the  teaching 
of  that  principle  was  discarded  and  every  mechanical  or  artistic  device  which  would 
simplify  the  lesson  or  make  it  more  impressive  was  procured.  For  the  first  time  in 
exposition  practice,  the  world's  greatest  experts  were  assembled  to  create  exhibits  for 
the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy.  Wax  workers,  glass  blowen, 
model  makers,  artists,  and  artisans  were  imported  from  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  All  the  experts  in  exhibit  technique  from  this  country 
were  also  utilized,  with  the  result  that  the  departments  of  education  and  eodal 
economy  were  able  to  give  expression  to  their  highest  abstract  principles  in  viable, 
comprehensible,  and^material  form.    Most  ingenious  devices  were  invented  for  the 
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purpose  of  conveying  to  the  visiting  public  abstract  ideas  in  a  manner  certain  to  leave 
strong  and  lasting  impressions.  The  main  innovations  by  these  departments  were 
in  confining  exhibits  to  principles  and  the  material  methods  of  interpreting  those 
principles.  Exhibits  were  so  selected  and  arranged  as  to  give  unity  and  sequence  in 
the  presentation  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  civilization  and  suggestively  bring 
forth  their  underlying  purpose. 

In  order  to  secure  a  definite  conception  of  the  influences  of  these  departments  on 
Pan  American  interests,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  exhibits,  outline  the  lessons 
they  teach,  and  trace  their  probable  influence.  The  departments  embrace  many 
sections  or  classes,  each  of  which  is  compoeed  of  hundreds  of  important  exhibits. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  of  these  exhibits,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  a 
specific  and  typical  case  from  not  less  than  three  different  classes. 

The  first  specific  case  is  selected  from  the  hygiene  section,  which  is  composed  of 
hundreds  of  exhibits,  the  most  important  of  which  present  lessons  on  communicable 
diseases,  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  exposure  of  fake  patent  medi- 
cines, by  the  American  Medical  Association;  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and. hygiene  in 
the  school,  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health;  occupational  diseases,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts;  methods  of  educating  the  public  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  by  the  New  York  State  Health  Department;  mouth  hygiene,  social 
hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  child  hygiene,  Red  Gross,  etc.,  by  national  organizations; 
hospitals  and  hospital  service,  by  Argentina;  tropical  hygiene  and  sanitation — 
including  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities 
of  Cuba;  also,  hookworm  prevention  by  the  International  Health  Ck>mmi8Bion,  a 
branch  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

In  the  section  of  hygiene  the  exhibit  demonstrating  the  hookworm  ravages  and 
methods  for  its  prevention  is  selected.  The  department  suggested  the  exhibit 
methods  to  be  employed;  the  International  Health  Commission  assembled  and 
arranged  the  scientific  data;  exhibit  experts  were  employed  to  execute  the  plans. 
These  experts  made  large  models  of  hookworm  eggs,  of  the  larva,  of  the  male  and 
female  hookworm  and  of  a  cross  section  of  the  skin  showing  the  manner  in  which 
hookworms  make  their  entrance.  They  reproduced  in  models,  portions  of  the  body, 
such  as  hands  and  feet,  showing  the  pathological  effect  produced  by  the  entrance  of 
hookworms  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  showing  fully  developed  worms 
attached  thereto.  Life-size  and  lifelike  models  were  made  of  children,  showing 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  its  effect  in  stunting  their  growth  and  symptoms  such 
as  pallor  of  skin,  enlarged  abdomen  and  angel  wing  shoulders.  Typical  homes,  before 
and  after  the  occupants  were  cured  of  the  hookworm,  were  reproduced  in  models. 
To  the  foregoing  were  added  maps,  photographs,  charts,  lantern  slides  and  motion- 
picture  reels,  most  of  which  interpreted  different  phases  of  the  hookworm  lesson. 

The  visiting  public  was  interested.  Ignorance  was  replaced  by  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  visitors  were  surprised  to  learn  that  over  half  the  population  of 
the  world  lives  in  the  hookworm  belt;  that  in  some  sections  only  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  afflicted,  whUe  in  other  sections  90  per  cent  or  more  have 
the  disease.  They  observed  how  the  hookworm  is  hatched  in  the  soil;  how  it  enters 
the  body,  passes  through  the  blood  streams,  enters  the  lungs,  is  coughed  up,  swallowed, 
and  finally  reaches  the  small  intestine,  where  it  attaches  itself  with  a  hook  and  soon 
develops  from  a  microscopic  worm  to  a  worm  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They 
saw  how  each  worm  consumes  a  drop  of  blood  a  day;  how  it  moves  about  from  time 
to  time,  lacerating  the  intestines,  causing  much  bleeding;  how  it  injects  a  poisonous 
saliva  into  the  system  and  otherwise  poisons  the  individual.  They  learned  that  the 
life  of  a  hookworm  is  about  seven  years;  that  often  from  two  to  five  thousand  worms 
are  removed  from  an  individual;  that  the  ^gs  are  laid  in  the  intestines  but  pass  from 
the  intestines  into  the  soil  before  they  hatch;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thousand  of  these 
microscopic  worms  to  enter  the  body  from  a  handful  of  polluted  soil  in  lees  than  an 
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hour's  time.  They  mw  hew  the  hookwonn  iiicft]MM!itates  individuftls  to 
extent  that  it  devsetetee  wh<^e  commiinitiee,  producing  misery  and  povwty ,  hiBdminR 
material  and  intellectual  derelopment.  Its  ravages  will  ultimately  be  bmm  dis- 
astrous than  the  Suropean  war. 

They  learned  that  there  was  a  specific  ^thymol";  that  a  victim  can  be  cored  for 
about  7  oents^  and  that  the  introduction  of  sanitary  toilets  would  prevent  the  i 
of  the  disease.  The  attendants  in  daigeef  this  exhibit,  like  the  attendants  in  < 
of  other  exhibits  in  these  departments,  wefe  the  best  available  experts,  capable  €f 
intelligently  answering  any  question.  They  had  spent  yean  in  i^ting  the  hookwonn 
in  the  southern  States. 

The  Australian  Oommission  at  the  exposition  evganiaed  a  movement  to  emdicsto 
the  hookwonn  from  Austialia.    New  Zealand,  China,  and  other  countries 
investigations.    I  undetstend,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  begin  a  i 
war  against  this  plague  in  several  Fim  American  Republics.    This  crusade  ] 
to  surpass  all  previous  attempts  to  ersdicate  a  communicable  disease. 

The  lessons  in  malaria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  etc.,  were  equally  astounding.  For 
the  first  time  the  public  realised  that  the  real  enemies  of  mankind  are  very  Mnall — 
most  of  them  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye— and  that  the 
great  evils  we  most  fear  do  a  comparatively  small  amount  erf  damage. 

After  inspecting  these  exhibits,  visitors  were  filled  with  a  great  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  perfwm  important  sodal  services  by  assisting  in  the  destnicticn  of  the 
enemies  ci  mankind,  through  promoting  health,  mwality,  and  intelligence.  Th* 
exhibits  in  the  hygiene  section  were  prepared  and  arranged  to  produce  by  suggeetioa 
an  inspiration  so  strong  that  it  gripped  the  public  and  brought  the  most  desirable  and 
widely  spread  results. 

The  second  typical  illustration  was  selected  from  the  hundreds  of  educational 
exhibits.  The  most  important  of  these  taught  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  national 
educational  problems,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  sgricultuial 
education,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education;  tlie  centralized  method  of  State  control  of  its  public  schools,  by  New 
York  State;  State-aided  vocational  schools,  by  Massachusetts;  rural  scfaools,  by 
Oregon;  consolidated  rural  schools,  by  Indiana;  school  museums,  by  St.  Louis; 
museum  extension  work,  by  the  N.  W.  Harris  Extension  of  the  Field  Museum; 
scientific  research,  by  the  Carnegie  Institution;  higher  education  of  women,  by  Smith 
College;  open-air  schools,  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormack  Memorial  Fund;  out-of-door 
education  and  school  ardiitecture,  by  the  State  of  California;  school  music,  by  the 
dty  of  Oakland;  a  dty  public  school  system,  by  Los  Angeles;  and  the  organizationa 
of  a  public  school  system,  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

From  this  group  the  Philippine  educational  exhibit  is  chosen  for  illustration,  on 
account  of  its  importance  to  Pan-American  interests.  The  Philippine  system  was 
organized  by  a  number  of  American  school  teachers  who,  unhampered  by  local  tradi- 
tion and  political  restraints,  have  solved  problems  of  education,  labor,  commerce, 
and  colonization.  They  brought  the  results  of  their  work  to  the  exx>OBition,  and 
their  commiasioner  of  education  and  assistant  commissioners  personally  demonstmted 
the  principles  which  they  advocated. 

They  have  developed  a  centralized  method  of  school  management  governed  by 
one  head,  but  so  arranged  that  credit  for  all  achievements  is  in  each  case  given  to 
the  person  who  executes,  and  never  to  the  authorities  in  charge.  The  curriculum  is 
well  balanced,  covering  academic  and  industrial  work  and  physical  training. 

The  school  management  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the  natural  reeources  of  each 
community.  The  teachers  have  discovered  practical  use  for  over  50  fibers  previously 
having  no  value,  and  new  uses  for  nearly  200  well-known  fibers.  They  have  designed 
for  the  use  of  this  material  articles  of  practical  commercial  value.  The  Philippines 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago  have  been  searched  for  native  designs  to  adorn  these 
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articles.  Where  pmctical,  they  use  natural  colon;  but  the  world's  beet  chemiaU 
bftve  been  employed  to  find  inexpensive  and  tut  dyes  for  each  material.  The  school 
children  secure  their  own  raw  material,  if  poesible;  otherwise  it  is  furnished  to  them 
by  the  central  bureau,  at  a  slight  advance  over  cost,  together  with  plans  and  deeigns. 
The  boys  and  girls  ai«  thus  tai^ht  to  make  baskets,  hats,  laces,  textiles,  furniture,  etc. 
Advanced  students  from  the  better  schools,  after  graduation,  go  into  the  rural  die- 
tricts  and  act  as  agents,  collecting  the  finished  articles  fron  the  schools  and  encourage 
ing  the  pupils  to  do  h<mie  work.  Each  article  is  tagged,  giving  the  name  of  the  boy  or 
girl  who  made  it,  his  or  her  age,  grade  in  school,  name  and  location  of  school.  Theee 
articles  are  brought  to  Manila  or  some  large  center  where  trade  fairs  ai«  organiaed  by 
the  school  management  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  goods.  The  sdux^  receives  a 
profit  on  the  raw  material;  the  manufacturer's  fffofits  go  to  the  pupil  who  made  the 
article;  the  jobber's  commission  goes  to  the  pupil  who  collected  the  material.  The 
retail  profit  pays  for  the  selling  and  in  addition  yields  the  schools  a  i»ofit  of  about 
20  per  cent. 

The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  stop  with  this  industrial  work,  but 
encourages  agricultural  education  by  the  introduction  of  school  gardens,  which  some- 
times take  the  form  of  sea  gardens  In  localities  where  the  natives  live  from  the  products 
of  the  ocean.  Here  sponges,  oysters,  pearl  oysters,  varieties  of  useful  sea  weed,  and 
fish  are  propagated.  In  doing  this  the  pupils  neglect  no  academic  work.  They  are 
taught  in  the  primary  grades  sanitation,  health,  citueenship,  good  manners,  and  tight 
conduct.  Until  recently  the  children  did  not  know  the  joy  of  play.  Cock  fighting 
and  dice  throwing  have  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  modem  athletics.  All  forms 
of  outdoor  sports  are  popular,  and  to-day  the  children  are  great  baseball  enthusiasts. 
The  schools  are  developing  the  commerce  of  the  country,  instead  of  following  com- 
mercial development.  There  are  over  5,000  of  these  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Philippine  Government  pays  the  entire  cost  of  public 
instruction.  The  natives  want  more  schools  and  are  willing  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  The  rapid  increase  of  school  buildings  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  attendance.  At  least  25,000  children  are  continually  awaiting  with  eagerness  the 
completion  of  school  structures.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  are  now  Filipinoe,  and 
their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  this  educational  system  without  outside  influence,  but  that 
day  will  not  arrive  until  most  of  the  citizens  have  received  the  benefits  of  these  schools. 
They  exhibited  at  this  exposition  in  order  to  teach  their  lessons  to  the  American 
Republics,  and  with  the  hope  of  establishing  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  their  schools 
in  these  countries. 

This  exhibit  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  divorcing  the  child  from  his  or 
her  environment  and  illustrates  the  long  recognized  fact  that  the  fundamental  problem 
of  education  is  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  better  equip  children  for  dtizenship 
in  the  environment  in  which  they  must  spend  their  lives.  Only  a  few  talented  are 
now  and  then  capable  of  acquiring  new  environments.  We  have  made  many  mistakes 
along  these  lines  with  the  American  Indian. 

This  exhibit  also  teaches  a  lesson  in  colonization.  Through  the  schools  the  United 
States  undertook  to  develop  a  people,  to  build  up  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the 
nation,  with  the  only  purpose  of  securing  part  of  that  commerce  in  competition  with 
other  nations. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  method  of  exploiting  the  resources  of  a  country  for  a 
few  xwlitical  and  financial  favorites. 

It  is  quite  di£ferent  from  the  old  system  of  colonization,  where  the  colonists  were 
taxed  and  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  favorite  families  of  a  stronger  nation. 
Before  much  progress  could  be  made  it  became  necessary  to  break  up  many  long- 
rooted  customs,  which  was  no  easy  task,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  effectually 
accomplished .    For  instance,  every  pupil  attending  school  used  to  be  accompanied  by 
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a  aervant,  who  acted  as  valet.  Aguinaldo's  son  had  four  -valets.  All  of  these  aeiranta 
are  now  pupils,  and  tJiis  boy  carries  his  own  books  and  studies  and  playa  the  aame  9» 
other  boys. 

After  thoroughly  inspecting  this  rigid  applicadcm  of  the  basic  principles  of  education, 
yisitors  realized  that  the  schools  of  one  generation  fonn  the  character  of  the  natum  of 
the  next  generation  and  they  were  zealous  to  learn  what  additions,  what  change^ 
and  what  restrictions  would  improve  their  own  schools  so  as  to  develop  a  better  man- 
hood and  a  better  citizenship.  The  spirit  of  this  department  inspired  them  with  the 
determination  to  encourage  their  schools  and  to  support  them  for  the  sake  of  efficiency, 
preparedness,  and  all-around  progress.  While  this  lesson  is  more  applicable  to  the 
tropical  American  countries,  where  physical  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
in  the  Philippines,  the  lessons  here  taught  have  been  more  carefully  studied  and  will 
be  more  thoroughly  utilized  by  the  United  States  and  the  Southern  Republics. 

The  third  section  from  which  a  typical  case  was  chosen  is  the  section  of  i  new  ranee 
and  industrial  welfare,  which  represented  several  hundred  exhibitors,  where  leasons 
were  taught  on  industrial  welfare,  by  the  United  States  Steel  CorporaticKi;  safety 
devices  by  the  casualty  department  of  the  iBtna  Life  Insurance  Co.;  profit-sharing 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  fire  destruction  and  fire  prevention  by  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Co.;  education  of  policyholders  on  preventive  medicine  and  the  medical 
service  rendered  to  policyholders  and  employees,  by  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Co.; 
agricultural  educational  extension  work,  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.;  a  col- 
lective exhibit  on  all  phases  of  insurance,  by  the  "  Insurance  Field  " ;  and  health  con- 
ditions, by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  of  America. 

The  pertinent  illustration  of  permanent  value  to  the  Pan  American  Republics 
from  this  group  is  the  exhibit  on  Uf e  insurance  and  public  welfare  by  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America.    Considering  that  as  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  life  insurance  in  Latin-American  countries,  this  thoroughly 
scientific  and  artistically  beautiful  exhibit  attracted  unusual  interest  and  attenti<Mi. 
Aside  from  a  display  of  exhibits  on  life  insurance  methods  and  results,  a  large  number 
of  charts  and  diagrams  were  shown  visualizing  the  salient  facts  of  the  morbidity  and 
mortality   problems  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.    The  charts  admirably 
emphasized  the  practical  possibilities  of  a  closer  union  between  Pan  American  Re- 
publics in  that  the  facts  displayed  were  obtained  through  the  courteous  cooperation 
of  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Three  years  were  spent  in 
collecting  the  required  statistical  information,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  western  world  the  remarkable  sanitary  and  medical  progress  of  Latin-American 
countries  was  shown  in  a  uniform  and  scientifically  standardized  manner,  to  conform 
to  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  statistical  science. 

The  three  specific  and  typical  cases  herein  described  are  representative  of  hundreds 
of  exhibits  in  the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  San  Francisco  have  repeatedly  studied  the  principles  displayed  and  have 
been  educated  to  new  standards  which  will  mold  their  future  development.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  similarly  affected  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  leading  citizens  of  every 
State  made  use  of  the  opportimities  afforded ,  thus  affecting  the  whole  nation.  Foreign 
countries  could  not  send  so  many  representatives,  but  among  those  sent  were  the 
leaders  who  guide  and  direct  the  course  of  events  in  their  respective  countries  and 
students  who  will  become  future  leaders.  They  return  to  their  home  countries  and 
open  campaigns  to  educate  the  mass  of  their  citizens  to  the  new  ideals.  This  in- 
fluence in  time  permeates  the  whole  country.  In  this  way  the  exposition  will  in- 
fluence the  future  of  Pan  American  interests. 

This  process  can  be  practically  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  Argentina:  Dr.  Ernesto 
Nelson,  director  general  of  Secondary  Industrial  and  Conunercial  Education  of 
Buenos  Aires,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  departments  of  education  and  social  econ- 
omy, covering  a  period  of  several  months.    He  personally  photographed  every  chart 
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of  importance  «nd  almost  every  exhibit  in  the  Flalace  of  Education.  Other  members 
of  the  Aigentine  Gommisaion  and  Argentine  students  from  the  University  of  Oali- 
fomia  and  from  eastern  universitiee,  and  prominent  professional  and  business  men  of 
Ari^entina  also,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  visualized  in  the  departments 
of  education  and  social  economy.  Most  of  these  people  have  or  will  return  to  Argen- 
tina with  many  new  ideas  and  new  standards  which  tiiey  will  disseminate  throughout 
their  country.  What  is  true  of  Argentina  in  this  respect  is  also  true  of  most  every  Flan 
American  Republic. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  here  considering  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  to  Pan  American 
interests,  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  all  the  many  important  contributions  from 
Pan  American  Republics  to  the  exposition.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  financial  con- 
ditions produced  b>  the  war,  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  prevented 
the  participation  of  many  Latin-American  Republics.    Notwithstanding,  there  was 
probably  a  larger  representation  than  at  any  other  exposition  and  the  result  has  been 
most  effective.    Uruguay  made  a  striking  exhibit  of  its  method  of  handling  charities 
and  of  its  opener  schools.    Cuba's  exhibit  on  malaria  has  been  helpful  in  suggesting 
a  Pan  American  movement  to  eradicate  that  destructive  disease  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    Argentina  demonstrated  its  system  of  secret  and  compulsory  ballot, 
which  will  be  of  great  importance  to  many  Pan  American  countries.    Their  exhibit 
in  education  revealed  the  fact  that  Argentina  and  the  United  States — ^two  countries 
under  almost  the  same  climatic  conditions — ^with  a  similarly  mixed  population, 
encounter  practically  the  same  educational  problems,  requiring  similar  experiments, 
meeting  similar  failures  and  successes,  and  in  time  arriving  at  like  conclusions.    This 
demonstrates  the  necessity  for  the  people  of  these  two  countries  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  what  is  transpiring  in  each  of  these  countries  in  order  that  they  may  prevent 
much  waste  by  eliminating  this  duplication  of  experiments.    Each  can  profit  by  com- 
parison, criticism,  and  emulation  of  methods.    One  feature  of  Argentina's  contribu- 
tion was  its  normal  language  schools,  where  each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  is  taught 
in  several  languages.    If  a  student  intends  to  specialize  in  any  language,  as  French  or 
English,  he  will  take  the  entire  course  of  normal  training  in  that  language.    Another 
feature  of  their  exhibit  was  the  introduction  of  the  '*cup  of  milk,"  which  is  given  to 
every  pupil  and  which  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  drink  habit.    Argentina's  educa- 
tional and  social  economy  exhibit,  being  more  extensive  than  the  exhibits  of  other 
Pan  American  Republics,  has  been  chosen  as  an  example;  nevertheless,  the  principles 
which  apply  to  Argentina  equally  apply  to  nearly  all  Pan  American  countries. 

The  benefits  of  the  departments  of  education  and  social  economy  should  be  per- 
petuated in  permanent  institutions.  Such  institutions  should  assume  the  form  of 
combined  industrial  and  sociological  museums  which  should  be  located  in  each  Pan 
American  Republic  and  to  which  all  should  contribute  exhibits.  Such  museums 
will  familiarize  the  people  of  one  nation  with  the  opportunities,  needs,  and  attain- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  This  will  lead  to  a  higher  dtizenship  and  to  a 
greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  each  country. 

The  great  American  international  expositions  have  made  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  a  sentiment  of  real  friendship  and  unity  of  purpose  among 
Pan  American  Republics.  The  World's  Fair  of  Chicago  in  1892,  the  Pan  American 
Exposition  of  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  Universal  Exposition  (Louisiana  Purchase)  of  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  all  more  or  less  gave  emphasis  to  the  international  bond  of  union  which  hoi  js 
together  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  ,.,rmm^ 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  these  expositions,  more 
effectively  than  could  have  been  attained  by  any  other  method,  have  had  brought  to 
their  attention  the  achievements  of  Latin-American  countries  in  science,  art,  an3 
industry,  and  conversely,  the  citizens  of  the  Pan  American  Republics  have  become 
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b«lt«raoqttaiBted  with  t^  mMrvekm*  iwuicoi*  Um  BMteial  pnqirMM,  and  tb*  kilgr 
aima  of  the  people  <d  our  own  country. 

A  Mitioii  cea  not  be  tme  to  itself,  work  out  its  deetiay  in  its  own  wFrny  •^  ^  ««» 
cost,  mad  best  perlofm  its  wpedMl  mumm  in  the  iroiJd's  work  witi»rwit  tlMtoiigUy 
studying  end  profiting  by  the  ezpeiieoee  of  other  netions.    Intsm^iioBMLi  mxpmi- 
I  ere  the  best  end  perheps  the  only  aseas  of  bringing  the  people  of    th^  wetU 
r  to  the  reeliwHon  of  a  note  perfect  end  eadnring  civilisetion.    Kducatiflnise 
prerequisite  for  underrtending  this,  end  sodel  economy  visuelisee  th^  iutmiijgmi 
ooopiinetion  of  the  material,  moral,  and  spiritual  efforts  of  human  bsinc*  nnd^  dixeeti 
aU  towmrd  the  dewped  goal  of  the  largest  happiness  lor  the  lajgestnumb^      TiMmmmM 
dmwtlhp  and  history  sustain  the  judgment  that  to  this  end  the  Fteiaoin-i^Bcific  Intiv- 
naHonel  fijqxMttian  of  1916,  ddefty  thiough  its  educational  and  social  •oommmbjc  con^ 
tributions,  was  a  most,  in  fact,  the  most  potent  instrument  for  promoting  ♦TrhnAgeirf 
thoughto  between  the  Americas  and  thus  drawing  the  Ftei  Americ—    K«p«ihlioi 
inteacloeer  bond  of  permanent  and  mutually  beneficial  union. 


PBOTECTO  SOBBE  ElNJCAaON  MODEBNA. 

Pom  RODOLFO  B0BLE8, 
Pro/e9or  de  la  FaeuUad  de  Medidna  de  OuaUmtda, 

El  dessrroUo  constante  y  cada  dla  mis  grande  que  toman  todas  las  cioncine  en 
general  ha  hecho  que  hoy,  el  cerebio  mis  privUogiado  no  pueda  retener  ea  In  xaemo- 
lia,  en  ninguna  de  sus  mtUtiples  ramas,  lo  que  ae  he  eeciito  y  menoe  podria  necordsr 
lo  que  se  publica  todos  los  diss  en  los  diferentes  paises  del  mundo;  mis  aiin,  el  tiempe 
limltado  de  la  vida  del  hombre  no  podrfa  permitir  ni  sjquieia  el  poder  leer  lo  que  a 
diario  se  escribe  y  menos  conaiderark).    La  especialijEacidn  naci6  y  con  elln  se  puds 
sanjar  eaa  dificultad  material;  mas  siendo  incesante  el  podar  creador  de  los  cerehras, 
la  divisidn  y  subdivisidn  en  los  diferentes  zamos  del  saber  humano  as  hiciema  mil 
grandee;  pero  lleg6  ya  el  momento  en  que  la  espectalidad  no  podii  dividiiBe  Maia, 
p3rque  el  entrelaaamiento  de  las  cieaciss  es  tal,  que  nos  es  impoeible  conceblr  una 
tan  solo  ain  la  ayuda  eficas  de  las  otraa.    £1  conocimiento  del  idioma,  ai  no  profuade, 
p3r  lo  menoe  necesario  para  la  comprensidn  de  lo  que  se  estudie,  nos  roba  ya  una 
gran  parte  del  predoeo  y  pequefio  effmcio  que  nos  permite  nuestm  corta  eriatimcia; 
ai  agr^gamos  a  esto  que  hoy  dla  es  imposible  para  leer  lo  que  ae  eeciibe  en  el  mundo, 
el  no  aaber  por  lo  mwuM  doa  idiomaa  ademia  del  nuestro,  encontramoa,  reatando  el 
tiempo  exactamente  neceaaho  para  aprenderloa,  que  ya  lo  que  queda  ea  denutaiade 
corto.    Flanteado  el  problema  aaf  noa  pr«guntamoB  iCviM  aerla  la  aolud^  o  aolucionesf 
P.imero:  Alaigar  la  vida  de  loa  hombrea  lo  mia  poaible;  aegundo,  ya  que  Ja  utopia 
de  un  idioma  univeraal  ea  impoaible,  preciso  aeri  focilitar  laa  relacionea  de  los  dile- 
reutea  paiaea,  estrecharlaa  y  entreUaar  aua  eztatenctsa  para  el  mejor  conocimiento  d^ 
laa  lenguaa  en  k>  que,  en  verdad,  cabe  el  honor  del  primer  pueato  a  la  gran  naddn 
aoite-^meiicana  quien  multiplicando  laa  fundacionea  cieatificaa  y  los  congreaoa 
procure  cona^guirlo;  el  congreao  de  fany  ea  una  prueba  de  lo  que  afirmo;  tercero,  pio- 
curar  el  mayor  deaarrollo  del  cerebro  por  una  educaciiSn  prpgrealva  aiguiendo  la  ley 
bioldgica  que  dice  ''que  la  fundacida  hace  el  drgano;''  cuarto  y  liliimo,  procunr 
por  medio  de  una  organisacidn  eq>ecial  diaminuir  el  tiempo  material  de  la  lactiua 
aintetusando  loa  libroa  y  periddicoa,  proeurando  por  medio  de  cuadroa  ain5ptk»i  y 
abreviacionea  que  ain  peider  au  claridad  reduacan  el  lapeo  de  tiempo  que  aa  naceata 
para  recorrer  con  loa  ojoa  laa  diveraaa  publicadonfla  de  loa  autores.    £1  dennoUo  da 
eataa  cuatro  propoaicionea  ea  k)  que  conetituye  ei  modemo  trabaje  que  hoy  tflogo  al 
honor  de  aometer  a  vueatra  conaideraci^.    No  protendo,  por  consiguieate,  cresr 
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nuevo;  pero  habr^  k^gmdo  mi  ob]eto,  d  conslgo  Iboiur  U  slencidn  de  peniMiM 
in4s  caracteiizadas  que  yo  para  que  traten  de  solucionar  este  imparta&te  probtatt. 

AUuga  la  -vida  del  hombre:  E0  mdodable  que  si  bien  milee  de  ixidividuos  has  dado 

-y  contiiraan  dando  todo  sa  poder  cerebral  para  aomentar  la  vida  de  la  humanidad, 

tAinbi^n  es  cierto  que  miles  de  hombree  viven  ocupados  en  estudiar  I08  medioe  de 

do8tfucci6n  miw  espantoeoe;  la  ferocidad  de  la  actujd  guenra  europea  prueba  lo  que 

diga.     Todo  tnibajo  en  pro  de  la  paz  univenal,  Utopia  por  hoy,  ee  poco  y  esto  no  vcndri 

*  aer  una  i^esHdad  sino  cuaado  loe  puebloa  hayan  comprendidoe  entremezcUndaM  y 

eetrecbando  mis  relaciotxes,  que  no  deben  ezistir  frontesas  y  que  todos  eomoe  h«r» 

maokoa.    La  medicina  en  ra  ancho  campo  contintA  robando  victunaa  a  la  nraerte; 

Urn  obrae  de  flaneamiento  que  ban  hecho  loe  ai&ericaaos  en  Cuba  y  Panami  quedarfo 

m  la  posteridad  como  monumentos  de  gloria.    8i  hoy  ee  formase  un  comity  de  dele- 

gadotf  i>or  plenos  poderes,  de  las  dilerentes  naciones  panamericanas,  con  londos  de 

ccotttribucidn  de  las  mlsmas,  para  que  en  case  de  apaiicidn  en  cualquiera  de  eUas  de 

una  de  esas  terriblee  plagas  tales  como  la  peete,  flebre  amarilla,  tifus  exantemitico,  etc . , 

que  eiegan  en  un  instante  miles  de  vidas,  pudiera  esta  comisidn  ejecutiva  dictar  todas 

laa  ittedidas  necesarias  al  pronto  saneamieiito,  este  inmenso  vacfo  quedaHa  llenado. 

Nada  serfa  m&s  factible  ni  mA»  proyechoeo;  loe  pafees  que  componen  las  AmMcaa 

jxxlrfan  en  tiempo  normal  contribuir  sin  gravar  mucho  su  presupuesto  con  una  soma 

anual  la  que  constituiria  un  total  respetable,  para  ayudar  al  pueblo  hermano  que 

cayera  en  la  deegracia  el  ciial  debido  a  la  natural  ruina  que  trae  consigo  una  epi- 

demia,  no  podria  tener  los  recursos  necesarios  a  su  salvacidn.    Proteger  entonces  a  uen 

imeiblo  agobiado  por  la  epidemia  serfa  no  s61o  una  inmensa  obra  de  caridad  sine 

tambi^  una  obra  de  defensa  propia.    Si  hoy  aparece  la  peste  bulMhiica  en  un  puerto 

de  un  pais  inmediatamente  se  le  aisla;  los  habitantes  de  los  alrededores  huyen  espan- 

tados;  y  las  dem^  naciones  por  medio  de  la  cuarentena  contribuyen  a  su  mayor 

aniquilamiento  privindolo  del  pronto  auxillo  de  vfyeres,  m^icos  y  medicinas;  los 

B^ocios  se  paralizan  y  la  miseria  viene  a  contribuir  a  la  propagacidn  de  la  enfermedad. 

Cuio  diferente  serfa  si,  en  lugar  de  aislar  al  pueblo  hermano,  U^gara  un  comity 

con  poder  absolute  compuesto  de  los  hombres  de  clencia  necesarios  y  con  las  manos 

Henas  de  oro  para  veneer  las  dificuHades  materlales. 

Seguhr  en  el  estndio  de  la  higiene  y  profilaxia,  seria  enttar  en  un  campo  vastttimo 
que  no  podrfa  tener  cabtda  en  este  modesto  trabajo;  mas,  si  deber6  innstir  en  laabsoluta 
necesidad  de  dar  mayor  incremento  a  todos  los  ^ercicios  al  aire  libra  recordaado 
que  ''mens  sana  in  corpora  sano."  Los  latinos  deberiamos  copiar  a  los  americaxios 
del  Norte  la  diyersidad  de  judges  y  deportss  con  que  desda  nifios  tratan  de  desarroUar 
el  cuerpo,  dando  asf,  sin  duda  alguna,  mayor  vigor  al  cerebro  pensantOi  asf  como 
un  iirbol  de  frondoso  foUaje  por  donde  se  nutre,  se  cnbre  de  abundante  fruto. 

El  deporte  no  s61o  fortalece  y  vuelve  mis  agil  al  cuerpo  sine  que  tambi^n  distrae  al 
nlfio  de  ocupaciones  pemiciosas  que  no  conducen  sine  al  vicio  y  a  la  depravacidn. 
Todoe  estamos  de  acuerdo  en  esto;  pero,  pocos  lo  ponemos  en  prictica  y  encerramos  a 
los  mfios  en  lugares  confinados  obUgAndolos  a  respirar  aire  viciado  que  empobrece 
«Q  nataraleza  haci^ndolos  crecer  raqufticos  y  endebles.  Me  creo  obUgado  a  inostir 
tambi^n  en  que  cada  establecimiento  de  ensefiaasa  deba  tener  un  medico  director; 
pero  no  para  curar  enfermedades  sino  para  precaverlas.  La  visita  del  facultative 
en  Mtos  establecimientos  se  reduce  hoy  dfa  al  tratamiento  de  alguna  alecci6n  pato- 
Mgica  en  el  alumno  o  a  inspecciones  superficlales  de  higiene  para  llenar  una  formula. 
El  m^ico  de  un  establecimiento  de  esta  naturalesa  deberfa  examinar  nifio  por  nifio 
de  tma  manera  absoluta,  completa,  y  preveer  de  esta  manera  las  enfermedades  que 
pudieraa  esperar  al  joven  estudiante  para  dictar  las  prescripciones  convenientes. 

Todos  los  m^icos  tratamos  a  diario  hombres  que  padecen  enfermedades  desde 
m  idfles  y  que  ban  recorrido  los  cellos  de  diversos  pafsee,  donde  jamis  se  prestd  la 
atencito  debida  a  sus  nacientes  afecciones.  Jdvenee  con  leaipnes  cardiacas  que  las 
deearrollan  siendo  loe  primeroe  en  los  deportes;  otros  que  crecen  con  defoimaciones 
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debidas  a  debilidades  muaculares;  quienes  con  enfermedadfle  contagioaas  las  < 
por  doquiera  que  van. 

La  ensefianza  modema  neceaU  prestar  mayor  atenci^n  a  la  direcci6n  m^icm  de 
808  col^gios  no  olvidando  que  es  mejor  impedir  una  enfennedad  y  no  tener  que  i 
despu^. 

£1  segundo  punto  de  ente  trabajo,  que  comprende  el  entreUsamiento  de  los 
americanos  para  el  mejor  conocimiento  de  nuestras  diferentes  lengnas,  no  podii 
existir  pr&cticamente  haata  que  haya  unidad  de  prqgjania  en  la  efowefianza  de  lot 
paises  que  forman  las  Americas.  Mientras  esta  unificaci6n  falte  no  podr4  haber  red- 
procidad  en  loe  diplomas;  las  naciones  cuya  ensefianza  sea  m&a  completa  no  -podxiat 
admitir  naturalmente  tftulos  de  escuelas  inferiores,  y  entonces  ex&menes  de  admwkJB 
se  haHan  necesarlos  que  no  vendHan  aino  a  eetorbar  el  libre  intercambio  de  eBtodiantai 
de  untversidades  y  colegtos  de  los  diferentes  paises.  El  verdadero  pan-americanismo 
debe  comprender  entonces  la  unificaci6n  de  ensefianza,  tanto  preparatoria  oomo 
profesional,  para  que  las  diferentes  escuelas  puedan  conocer  ttcilmente  a  los  estu- 
diantes  que  de  paiaes  extranjeros  vayan  a  buscar  las  luces  de  la  ciencia.  Y  ojaUl  que 
tambi^n  arreglos  de  las  diferentes  naciones  se  hiciesen  con  las  compalilas  de  tmis- 
portes,  para  acortar  de  esa  manera  las  distancias  ordinariamente  demascado  g;raiidfli 
para  los  recursos  siempre  exiguos  de  los  estudiantes. 

La  naturaleza  nos  da  un  drgano  mis  o  menos  apto  para  la  funcidn  a  que  eeUL  des- 
tinado;  pero  procurando  por  una  educacidn  adecuada  desanroUar  este  6i^gaiu>,  mejo- 
ramos  necesariamente  la  funci^n.    Un  niilo  que  nace  raquitico  no  podri  ser  jamis  on 
atleta  como  el  que  ya  viene  al  mundo  fuerte;  pero  si  a  este  nifio  se  le  fuerza  a  on 
ejerciclo  muscular  met6dico  toda  su  vida,  Uegari  a  ser  indudablemente  un  hombre 
relativamente  fuerte.    Todos  nacemos  con  cerebros  mds  o  menos  previlegiados  pero, 
si  desde  un  principio  se  educa  con  un  ejercicio  met6dico  y  progresivo  de  laa  diferentes 
facidtades,  el  nifio  llegari  a  tener  constitucidn  cerebral  seguramente  superior.     Esta 
educaci6n  extste  hoy  aunque  algo  rudimentarla.    £1  maestro  del  porvenir  deberii, 
desde  un  principio,  procurar  por  todos  los  medios  ir  desarrollando  de  una  manera 
sistemAtica  todas  las  facultades  del  nifLo,  y  cuando  el  profesor,  despu6s  de  un  estudio 
profundo,  hublese  visto  no  los  deseos  sino  las  aptitudes  del  discfpulo,  aconsejarle  e 
indicar  a  los  padres  la  rama  de  la  ciencia  para  la  que  tuvlese  m&s  facilidades;  el  gusto 
del  alumno  se  irfa  formando  cuando  sintiese  la  poca  dlAcultad  y  la  rapidez  con  que 
irfa  progresando  en  la  carrera  que  se  le  hubiese  trazado.    Cuantos  cirujanos  he  visto  yo 
que  tomaron  esta  canera  s61o  por  simpatfa,  sin  tener  en  cuenta  la  torpeza  natural  de 
sua  manos  y  que,  por  conslguiente,  trabajando  toda  su  vida  nunca  pasaron  de  ser  una 
medianfa. 

Individuos  que  no  fueron  dotados  de  un  ofdo  fino  ni  quizA  de  la  inteligencia  nece- 
sarta  estudian  medicina  y  asi  podrfa  multiplicar  los  ejemplos  hasta  el  infinito.  Quizi 
de  estos  mediocres  se  hubiese  podido  sacar  mayor  provecho  dirigi^ndolos  hacia  otn 
rama  de  la  ciencia. 

Esta  educaci6n  es  tanto  mis  necesaiia  cuanto  que  en  las  grandes  ciudades  muchas 
de  nuestras  facultades  pnmitivas  se  han  perdido;  y  es  evidente  que  el  habitante 
primitivo  de  los  bosques  tenia  la  facultad  de  percibir  el  mis  d^bil  nildo  y  podfa  dis- 
tinguir  el  menor  objeto  en  las  vastas  llanuras.    La  ensefianza  modema  necesita  pues 
estudiar  de  una  manera  sistemitica  las  diferentes  profesiones,  analizarlas  en  bus  mia 
mlnimos  detaUes,  buscar  cuales  son  las  facultades  que  serfa  necesario  desarmllar  para 
perfeccionarlas  y  deducir  entonces  los  medios  y  m^todos  para  facilitar  de  una  manera 
cientffica  su  desenvolvimLento.    Si  nos  imaginamos  por  un  momento  un  nino  a  quien 
se  le  hubiese  ensefiado  desde  pequefio  la  taquigraffa  y  dactilograffa,  forzindole  a 
hacer  desde  sus  primems  afios  todos  sus  deberes  de  escuela  en  miquina  de  escribir  la 
habilidad  a  que  el  nifio  llegaria  mis  tarde  seria  verdaderamente  portentosa.    £1  finisimo 
tacto  de  loe  ciegos  de  nacimiento  demuestra  que  la  perfeccidn  es  mayor  mientras  mis 
joven  se  princLpia:  de  ahf  que  la  educaci6n  modema,  a  nueetro  juicio,  requiere  una 
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diviaidu  completa  en  el  plan  de  eetudio  y  que  a  cada  profesidn  deberfa  correeponder 

una  educaci6n  eepecUd  en  la  que  Be  prepare  al  nifio  deede  muy  pequefio,  logrando 

asf  que  alcance  una  perfecci6n  m^  grande.    Para  eeto  ee  necesaiio  que  61  tenga  ya 

una  natural  aptitud  que  el  profeeor  cuidadl  de  deearrollar;  adem^  bub  eBtudios  Be 

deber^  dividir  en  dos  partes:  una  educaci6n  general  sumamente  condensada  para 

que  en  poco  contenga  mucho  de  lo  que  bo  neceeita  saber  para  aprender  bien  bu  pro- 

fe6i6n,  y  tener  tambi^n  un  conocimiento  general  de  laB*dem^  coeas  de  la  vida.    Pro- 

curando  que  eeto  dltimo  se  haga  sintetizando  y  marcando  bien  lo  muy  importante  de 

las  dem^  ramas  de  la  ciencia  o  artes  diversoe,  para  que  el  nifio  a  la  vez  que  adquiera 

eonocimientos  que  le  Bervir^  para  entender  su  profesidn,  adome  su  vida  sin  gastar 

mucho  del  precdoeo  tiempo  que  le  queda  para  porfecclonarBe  en  lo  que  ha  de  darle  bu 

diarla  subsistenda. 

Para  terminar  quisiera  llamar  la  atenci6n  sobre  la  absoluta  e  impcrioBa  necesidad 

que  exiflte  en  acortar  el  tiempo  empleado  en  leer  y  escribir  y  por  ende  en  aprender. 

£1  cerebro  humano  camina  sumamente  aprisa  y  elabora  seguiamente  con  m^  rapidez 

■i  tenemoB  un  medio  rdpldo  de  traaladar  nuestras  impreatones  al  papel  antes  de  que  se 

confundan;  de  aquf  se  deduce  que  la  eetenogralfa  deberfa  ser  ensefiada  a  los  ninos 

desde  pequefios  para  cualquiera  que  fuese  la  profeeidn  que  escogiera  para  la  lucha 

por  la  vida.    Se  me  podrfa  argtlir  que  un  carretero,  por  ejemplo,  poco  o  nada  la 

neceeita  y  que  no  practicdndola  qulzd  la  olvidarfa,  y  que  por  consigulente  no  le 

acarrearia  ningtin  provecho.    La  misma  objeci6n  podrla  hacerse  a  la  escritiua  actual 

que  ensefiamoB  al  obrero,  ya  que  6ste  la  practica  poco  o  nada.    Podri  tener  poca 

rapidez  pero  jam^  la  olvida;  lo  mismo  sucederia  con  la  eetenograffa  con  la  ventaja 

que  tendrfa  un  medio  m&s  hipido  de  traaladar  bus  peuBamientos  al  papel.    ^Por  qu6 

no  enseiiarle  entonces  un  m^todo  que  acortdndole  el  tiempo  de  trabajo  le  traer& 

fieguramente  ventajas?    Ademds  de  eetas  escrituras  se  haria  general,  si  los  periddicos  se 

eecribiesen  lo  mismo,  y  la  coetumbre  de  practicarla  siempre  impedirfa  el  olvidarla  y 

las  ventajas  aparecerian  con  el  uso.    ^Podrian  Galvani  y  Volta  preveer  los  mdltiples 

empleoB  y  ventajas  de  la  electricidad  cuando  sentaron  sub  principtos?    £1  empleo 

pues  de  signos,  de  seilales,  de  cuadros  sindpticos,  de  cinemat(5grafoB  instructivos  que 

•cortarla  el  tiempo  de  instruccidn  y  grabarla  mejor  un  hecho,  una  histoiia  en  nuestra 

mente,  debe  ser  fomentado  por  los  profesores.    Los  maestros  de  esta  manera  poco  a 

poco  irfan  perfeccionando  eetos  nuevos  m^todos  y  loe  otros  que  suigieran  redundando 

todo  nada  mis  que  en  provecho  del  alunmo;  ee  cierto  que  ya  actualmente  emplea- 

moB  algo  de  eeto  para  la  ensefianza  pero  no  de  una  manera  sistemdtica  como  debiera 

hacene. 

La  lectura  actualmente  de  los  asuntoe  que  interesan  a  todos  es  ya  casi  impoeible 
para  un  profesional  medianamente  ocupado  y  aun  m^s  lo  que  se  eecribe  en  el  mundo 
referente  a  su  profesi6n  es  demasiado  para  que  tenga  el  tiempo  de  enterarse  de  ello  de 
una  manera  completa. 

Si  de  una  manera  Bistemdtica  prociu-^ramos  disminuir  el  tiempo  material  empleado 
en  el  acto  de  leer,  sin  disminuir,  bien  entendido,  la  claridad,  necesaria  para  la  com* 
prensidn  del  libro  o  peri6dico,  habremos  obtenido  seguramente  una  gran  ventaja. 
Algunos  libros  diddcticos  ya  principian,  trayendo  un  resumen  de  cada  capltulo  que 
lecorrido  puede  dar  una  idea  de  lo  que  trata  y  asf  de  esta  manera  un  individuo  puede 
enterarse  de  un  libro  sin  tener  que  recorrer  perdiendo  tiempo  en  una  serie  de  palabras 
muchas  voces  no  necesarias  para  la  claridad  del  escrito.  Un  ejemplo  tan  solo  podrla 
explicar  muy  bien  la  idea  entera  que  he  pretendido  desarroUar  en  estas  lineas:  Un 
nifio  por  nacimiento  es  Mhil  en  el  uso  de  bus  manos.  es  observador  e  inteligente, 
BUS  padres  tienen  los  medios  de  educarlo  y  el  profesor  lo  dirige  hacia  la  medicina, 
;Cu&les  son  las  cualidadee  que  requiere  un  hombre  para  ser  cirujano?  Debe  ser 
inteligente,  tener  memoria,  buen  oldo,  sangre  frfa  y  una  gran  habilidad  manual. 
Si  existiese  una  escuela  donde  se  preparase  deede  pequefio  el  joven  cirujano  se 
principiarfa  por  ensefiarle  rdpidamente  y  de  una  manera  compendiada  las  diferentes 
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cicneiM  j  «rtet  que  ti«ii«i  rdacite  con  1*  medicina  y  de  im*  miuicim  lApida  1 
hm  noAtflrias  que  Mrvea  d«  ftdomo  j  que  dan  el  gndo  de  culton  Decenria  que  ] 
en  el  nivel  aocial  que  debe  ocuper  el  piofeeionel.  Se  procutarfa  deede  un  principie 
lonnirle  el  alma  de  cirajaao  oblig^Adole  a  dominar  sua  emocionee^  enw»ih^iMlalg  k 
calma  en  lot  pdigroe,  fomenUndole  la  caridad  y  el  amor  hacia  sua  aemejaatea  i^m 
Miiran;  deepa^  ae  le  educarfan  loa  aentidoa  neceaarios,  piocuiaodo  afinarle  el  etda 
para  que  logre  percibir  la  mi^pequefla  diferencia  en  loa  aonidoa  y  ae  le  eneeilarfa  tBB> 
bi^  la  maneva  de  educar  el  tacto  obligiuidole  a  adquirir,  por  medio  de  movimientoi 
metddicoa  de  loa  dedoa,  la  habilidad  que  m4B  tarde  neceaitar4  para  maoejar  el  biateif 
conrapidea.  La  eatenogra^  le  aervirla  para  iomar  aua  cunoa  ain  perder  e^e  Irnxga^ 
mmo  tiempo  que  todoa  hemoa  peidido  eacribiendo  la  aabia  palabra  de  nueatrai 
maeetroa;  loa  cinematdgraloa  le  enaefiarian  loe  diferentea  tiempoa  operatorioa  y  ua 
pariMico  compendiado  le  tendria  al  corriente  de  lo  que  ae  eacribiera  referente  a  aa 
profeai6n  en  el  mundo  entero.  Laa  planchaa  muralea  de  anatomfa,  coaturaamenta 
enfrente  de  aua  ojoa  en  loa  dormitorioa  y  refectorioa,  lo  forsarian  quiaiera  o  no  a 
detener  en  au  memoria  lo  que  constituye  la  baae  de  au  ciencia;  loa  fondgirafoa  le  evita- 
rfan  canaarae  loa  ojoa  leyendo  y  releyendo  tantaa  vecea  oomo  aon  neceaariaa  paxa  na 
olvidar  loa  milea  de  nombrea  que  ae  neceaitan  para  el  conocimiento  del  cuerpo 
humano. 

CONCLU8IONB8. 

Primero.  La  enaefianaa  profeaional  deberA  dividine  en  aeccionea  deede  un  prin- 
cipto,  facilitando  aaf  la  eapecialiaaci6n; 

Segvndo.  Debe  procorane  compendiar  de  una  manera  clara  laa  ciencias  o  artei 
aecundariaa  para  la  profe8i6n,  y 

Tercero.  Utilisar  todoa  loa  m^todoa  neceearioa  para  abreriar  el  tiempo  de  leetun  y 
eacritura. 


EL  M8TODO  EN  LA  CIENCU  PEDAGOGICA. 

Por  LUIS  ARCE  LACAZE, 
Ez-Rector  de  la  Univenidad  de  Chtiquitaeat  Bolivia. 

La  cQeati6n  capital  en  todaa  laa  cienciaa  ea  la  del  m^todo,  y  aun  para  la  filoat^te  laa 
grandea  etapaa  ban  aido  laa  de  laa  innovacionea  en  el  m^todo. 

^Por  qu6  la  obra  de  caai  todoa  loe  grandea  pedagogoa  de  la  hiatoria  ha  aido  principal* 
mente  crftica  y  de  cenaura  a  la  pedagogfa  imperante  en  cada  ^pocaT  ^Y  por  qu^ 
hoy  miamo  ea  la  actitud  crftica  la  que  predomina  en  caai  todoa  loa  pedagogoa  notablea? 
La  conteataci^n  ea  aencilla  y  cualquiera  puede  darla.  Ea  porque  carece  de  baae 
cientffica,  y  eato  no  aoUimente  porque  la  ^tica,  la  paicologfa  y  la  aociolog(a,  que  debea 
auminiatrarle  eaa  baae,  ae  hallen  adn  en  eatado  embrionario,  aino  tambi^n  porque  el 
m^todo  empleado  en  la  inveatigaci6n  pedagdgica  ea  deflciente. 

Con  eate  penaamiento  jk,  al  inaugurar  el  afio  eacolar  de  la  Univenidad  de  Ghu- 
quiaaca,  deda: 

Una  de  mia  convicciones  m&a  profundaa  es  la  de  que  a  la  pedagogfa  le  lalta  un 
eatudio  previo.  Como  todoa  loa  conceptoa  se  forman  en  virtud  de  relacionea  y  da 
opoaicionea,  ninguna  coaa  ea  bien  conocida  ai  no  es  conocida  al  miamo  tiempo  au  con- 
traria.  Lo  granae  no  exiate  aino  por  opoeici6n  a  lo  pequefio,  lo  claro  por  opo8ici6n  a 
lo  oacuro,  lo  bueno  por  opoeici6n  a  lo  malo.  Por  eso,  es  en  mi  concepto  una  falta  de 
m^todo  la  principal  causa  de  laa  actuales  vaguedades  de  la  ciencia  pedag^ca,  vsr* 
dadera  nebulosa  que  tardar6  mucho  atin  en  organiaane.  La  educacion  ea  una  finali* 
dad,  una  afirmaci6n  de  algo,  y  exiate  de  hecho  la  finalidad  contraria.  la  neaaci^hi,  no 
b61o  paaiva.  aino  activa  de  la  teleologia  pedaff6gica.  Hemoa  eatudiaao  desae  Platan, 
cuya  filosona  es  caai  toda  pedag6gica^  desde  Jenofonte  e  Isdcrates.  el  ideal  educativo, 
el  nn  que  debe  proponerse  y  loe  medios  que  deben  emplearse.    Todo  ha  sido  estudio 
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de  ideas,  pero  no  de  hechos.    For  eso  nuestro  tiempo  reacciona  contra  toda  la  peda- 

gc^la  tradicional,  a  la  que  considera  con  relaci6n  a  la  pedagogia  cientffica,  como  una 

alquimia  raspecto  a  la  qufmica.    Lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar  son  los  hechos,  lo  que  se 

da  en  la  vida  ordinaria.    Y  eso  es  una  realidad  demasiado  lejana  del  ideal  peda- 

ff6gico  Y  aun  opuesta  casi  siempre  a  61.    Lo  que  se  da  en  la  vida  prdctica  aun  hoy  dfa, 

To  c^MB  cada  uno  no  deja  de  reconocer,  es  que,  aun  en  la  educacion  de  los  mis  privi- 

le^iados,  una  gran  parte  de  los  actos  que  tienden  a  educar,  si  no  la  mayor  parte  de 

elloSy  tienden  a  lo  contrario,  es  decir  a  deseducar,  son  antipeda^^icos,  dejan  algdn 

daflo.     Si  esto  sucede  en  la  educacidn  que  consideramos  bien  dirigida,  en  las  grandes 

znasas  de  la  poblaci6n  el  desacierto  es  m^  constante,  es  lo  ordinario.    Esta  realidad, 

la  educaci6n  antipedag6gica,  es  lo  que  se  necesita  estudiar;  ese  es  el  hecho  que  no  se 

halla  analizado.    Es  necesario  hacer  una  historia  natural  de  la  deseducacidn,  des- 

cribirla  y  analizarla,  reconocer  sus  factores  y  clasificarlos,  investigar  sus  cauaas  efi- 

cientes  y  aeterminantes  y  su  medio  ambiente  propio,  hacer  su  etiologla  y  terminar  su 

eetudiocon  el  m^todo  de  las  cienciasm^dicas,  mvestigando  su  patogenia,  su  profilaxis, 

BU  liigiene  y  su  terap^utica.    Ese  estudio  positive  y  de  hechos,  previo  para  la  peda- 

gogfa,  no  ha  sido  aun  formulado  por  nadie. 

TodoB  los  pedagogos  notables  han  insistido,  con  dolorosas  y  sentidas  frases,  en  crfticas 
aqerbas  contra  la  pedagogia  imperante.  Es  coiuo  declamar  contra  la  fiebre  o  hacer 
sortLle^os  contra  la  peste.  *  *  ♦  Nadie  ha  cumplido  hasta  hoy  ese  anhelo 
explfcito  de  Rousseau,  de  hacer  un  verdadero  estudio  de  lo  que  en  la  educaci6n  se 
debe  evitar. 

Y  en  otro  discurso  decfa  en  enero  del  aflo  paeado: 

Lo  que  llamamos  el  destino  no  es  otra  cosa  que  los-  errores  o  los  aciertos  en  el  con- 
jnnto  enorme  de  las  infiuenclas  educadoras  o  deseducadoras,  para  cuyo  conocimiento 
la  humanidad  es  demasiado  ignorante  y  cie^a  todavfa.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Con  excepciones 
escasas  de  circulos  sociales  muy  cultos  y  privilegiados,  todos  los  dem&a,  la  gran  masa 
humana  somos,  aun  en  nuestro  tiempo^  mas  deseducadores  oue  educadores.  La  obra 
educativa  sigue  siendo  en  gran  medida  perturbadora,  dolorosa  y  aun  de  estrago. 
Padres  y  maestros,  institutos  docentes  y  ambiente  social  hacen  todavfa,  sin  pensarlo  y 
sin  saberlo,  obra  contraproducente  y  de  deformaci6n,  obra  deseducadora,  que  en  vez 
de  alumbrar,  dar  placiaez  y  dicha  al  alma  humana  y  de  sembrar  beneficios  para  el 
curso  de  la  vida,  produce  amputaciones  morales,  disolucidn  del  cardcter,  desadapta- 
ciones  y,  podrfa  decirse,  obra  teratol6gica.  que  despu^s  nuestra  incipiente  ciencia  nos 
hace  atribuir  al  destino.  Los  deseducadores,  mds  o  menos  pemiciosos,  y  terribles 
algunas  voces,  son  legi6n  inmensa.  Ante  ese  deteribro  intelectual  y  moral  producido 
por  la  pretendida  obra  educativa,  mds  o  menos  inconsciente,  lo  que  va  imponi^ndose 
ya  hoy  dfa,  muchas  voces  como  remedio  tardio,  es  una  obra  compieja  de  reeducacidn. 

Otra  observacidn  que  debe  hacerse  es  la  de  que  casi  todos  los  grandes  pedagogos  no 
han  hecho  sine  estudios  incompletes,  observaciones  suelias,  monograflas  pedagdgicas 
parciales  y  en  general,  estudios  que  no  han  pretendido  llamarlos  completes,  ni  han 
merecido  para  sus  mismos  autores  mds  importanda  que  la  de  simples  apuntes  peda- 
g6gicoe.  Ni  aun  los  mismos  autores  de  los  tratados  en  que  parece  agotarse  la  materia 
como  Locke,  Herbart,  Ziller,  Spencer,  Bain  y,  tiltimamente,  Cell^rier  y  Barth,  han 
llegado  en  realidad  a  presentar  un  cuadro  complete  de  la  pedagogia.  Para  mayor 
abandamiento,  debemos  observar  que  ni  aun  loe  programafi  de  pedagogia  de  las  escuelas 
normales  abarcan  en  nuestro  concepto  la  plenitud  de  la  materia  que  debe  estudiarse 
en  la  pedagogia. 

Procurando  abreviar  nuestra  expo6ici6n,  formularemos  el  que  conceptuamos  plan 
completo  de  la  ciencia  pedag(5gica. 

1.  En  el  grade  actual  de  progreso  de  la  pedagogia  es  ya  posible  determinar  con  pre- 
cifii6n  cudles  son  loe  fines  educacionales  y  qu6  es  lo  contrario  a  esos  fines.  Como  en  la 
pr^ticahay  muchos  modes  de  equivocarse  y  uno  s61o  de  acertar,  resulta  que  todos  los 
hombres  sufren  infiuencias  funestas  en  su  educaci6n,  las  cuales  contribuyen  poderosa- 
mente  a  mantener  todas  las  taras  y  del ectos  de  la  civilizaci6n  actual ;  a  dar  una  agudeza, 
creciente  a  los  problemas  sociales  y  econdmicos;  a  mantener  la  ineficacia  de  la  religidn 
y  de  la  moral  laica  en  el  combate  contra  la  inmoralidad,  el  vicio,  la  criminalidad  y  la 
ruina  de  las  familias;  a  conservar  como  una  Uaga  incurable  el  pauperismo;  a  con- 
servar  en  muchos  pueblos  una  clase  social,  como  la  indlgena  en  los  pueblos  americanos, 
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que  86  mantieiie  en  estado  verdadero  de  ilotismo  o  de  esclavitud,  porque  no  quiere 
aprender  a  hacer  uso  de  bus  derechos,  y  en  fin,  contribuyen  esos  errores  pedag6gicos 
tal  vez  a  la  mayor  parte  del  mal  que  aqueja  a  la  civilizaci6n  contempor&nea.  £1 
estudio  de  loe  errores  educacionales,  de  lo  antipedag^co,  de  la  de8educaci6n,  en  una 
palabra,  es  en  nuestro  concepto  el  mds  importante,  es  una  veta  que  no  ha  sido  explotada 
por  la  ciencia.  Si  el  andlisls  ha  podido  descomponer  y  clasificar  elementos,  como  lo 
han  hecho  la  qufmica,  por  una  parte,  la  filologf a,  en  otro  g^ero  de  hechos,  la  mliaca, 
desde  otro  punto  de  vista  del  anAliais,  ^por  qu6  no  seri  podble  analizar  y  claoficar  toda 
esa  enorme  masa  de  hechos,  que  se  nos  presenta  homog^nea,  incoherente  e  indefinida^ 
hechos  an^ogos  en  mucho  a  los  que  la  patologfa  ha  llegado  a  clasificar?  Todo  lo 
que  Uamamos  deseducacidn,  es  una  patologfa  moral  y  una  patologia  social,  que  puede 
ser  luminosamente  estudiada,  y  que  presenta  en  la  vida  real  clases  y  g^neros,  familimi 
de  hechos  y  cases  teratol(5glcos,  que  pueden  y  deben  agruparse  en  la  primera  parte 
de  la  ciencia  de  la  educaci6n,  y  que  deben  servir  de  base,  base  objetiva,  de  ob9ervaci6n 
y  experimental  de  toda  la  pedagogfa.  Empleando  el  m^todo  de  las  ciendas  mMicas, 
debemos  tener  una  patogenia,  una  profilaxis,  una  higiene  y  una  terap^utica  de  1^ 
deseducacidn.  Y  esta  parte  de  la  pedagogfa  es  en  realidad  la  dnica  que  debe  estu- 
diarse  y  es  urgente  que  se  estudie  en  todoe  los  establecimientos  de  ensefianza.  Deben 
estudiarse  sobre  todo  los  factores  de  la  deseducaci6n:  El  sujeto;  el  medio,  y  el  edu- 
cador,  haciendo  una  psicologfa  de  ellos  y  una  clasificaci6n  lo  m&s  completa  que  sea 
posible. 

2.  Esta  segunda  parte  debe  ser  la  que  hasta  ahora  llamamos  propiamente  pedagogfa^ 
es  decir,  la  teorfa  de  la  educacidn.  En  ella,  como  hemos  dicho,  encontramos  que 
las  expoeiciones  m^s  completes  son  las  de  Pablo  Barth  y  Luciano  CelUrier. 

3.  Esta  tiltima  parte  debe  comprender  todos  los  estudios  que  se  hacen  sobre  loe 
nifios  retrasados,  todo  lo  que  hoy  ya  preocupa  altamente  en  muchos  pafses  bajo  el 
nombre  de  reeducaci6n. 

Asf  la  pedagogfa  comprende  tree  partes:  la  deseducacidn,  la  educacidn  y  la  reedu- 
caci6n.  Y  s61amente  cuando  se  haga  un  cuerpo  de  doctrina  de  la  primera,  las  res- 
tantes  podrdn  tener  una  base  experimental  y  cientffica. 

Por  eso,  nos  permitimos  pedir  al  ilustre  Congreso  Gientffico  Panamericano  un  veto 
por  el  que  se  recomiende  el  estudio  de  la  que  hemos  llamado  primera  parte  de  la 
pedagogfa:  la  deseducacidn,  o  sea  todo  el  conjunto  complejo  de  los  hechos  antipeda- 
gtSgicos.  Esperamos  que  este  veto,  por  lo  menos  dar6  el  beneficio  de  poner  en  dis- 
cusi6n  la  necesidad  de  este  estudio,  con  lo  que  el  congreso  no  habiA  dejado  de  prestar 
un  positive  servicio. 


NOnCIA  SYNTHETICA  DO  ENSINO  NO  ESTADO  DE  SiO  PAULO. 

Por  TIBURTINO  MONDIN  PESTANA, 
Suh-direetor  de  la  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Commerdo  Interior  do  Eetado  de  SOo  Pauh^ 

BrasU, 

Ensino  Pbdcabio. 

No  Estado  de  Sfto  Paulo  o  ensino  primario  6  obrigatorio  e  gratuito,  ou  mais  do  que 
isto;  pois  o  Govemo  pde  d  disposi^&o  dos  alumnos  das  escolas  publicas  tudo  quanto 
6  necessario  para  sua  instrucp&o. 

A  unica  exigencia  indispensavel  &  admisslU)  eecolar  d:  idade  entre  7  e  16  annos, 
prova  de  ser  vaccinado  ou  revaccinado  e  de  nfto  padecer  molestia  contagiosa  oo 
repugnante. 

Para  o  Jardim  da  Infoncia,  annexe  i  Escola  Normal  da  Capital  e  destinado  a  pre- 
parar,  pela  educa^  dos  sentidoe,  segundo  os  processes  de  Froebel,  alumnos  de  amboe 
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oe  sexoe,  que  se  deetinam  &  escola  modelo  piellminar,  exigem-se  as  meamas  condi- 
^OeBy  menos  quanto  &  Idade,  que  deve  ser  de  3  a  7  anuos. 

l>iirante  o  anno  de  1914  o  ensino  primario  foi  ministrado  por  27  grupoe  escolaree^ 
na  capital,  com  a  matricula  de  25,179  alumnos  e  a  frequencia  de  20,959;  por  120 
grux>OB  no  interior,  com  a  matricula  de  64,545  alumnos  e  a  frequencia  de  50,950;  por 
173  eecolas  isoladas,  na  capital,  com  a  frequencia  de  7,538  alumnos;  e  1,039  no  inte- 
rior, com  a  frequencia  de  36,168. 

Funccionaram  tambem  11  escolas  reunidas  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  frequencia 
de  1,325. 

O  programma  de  ensino  das  escolas  isoladas  6  mab  limitado  do  que  o  dos  grupos  e 
das  eecolas  reunidas.  Gomprehende  tree  eec^QeB  com  as  segulntes  materias:  Leitura, 
llnguagem,  arithmetica,  geographia,  historia  patria,  no95e8  geraes  de  sciencias  natu- 
raes,  eecripta,  desenho,  canto,  trabalho  manual,  gymnastica. 

O  programma  dos  grupos  escolares  desenvolvenK  em  quatro  annos  com  as  segulntes 
materias:  Leitura,  Unguagein  oral  e  escripta,  arithmetica,  geometria,  sciencias  phy- 
aicas  e  naturaes,  hygiene,  geographia  e  coemographia,  historia  patria,  educa^fto  moral 
e  civica,  calligraphia,  desenho,  musica,  trabalhos  manuaes,  gymnastica  e  exercicios 
mill  tares. 

Attendendo,  quanto  possivel,  ia  condigOes  e  necessidades  das  diversas  zonas  do 
Estado,  vai-se  introduzindo  nos  grupos  o  habito  de  serem  ministradas  ligdes  praticaS' 
de  agricultura,  exercitando-ee  a  secgdo  mascuUna  em  pequenos  campos  de  experiencia 
nas  proprias  areas  de  recreio  ou  em  terrenos  annexos,  e  a  aecgSk)  feminina  em  trabalho9 
de  jardinagem. 

Em  exames  trimensaeB,  verificam  os  directores  dos  grupos  o  aproveitamento  daa 
classes,  por  meio  de  provas  graphicas  e  oraes. 

N2k)  podendo  o  Govemo  criar  grupos  senSo  nas  s^es  de  municipio,  permittiu  que 
nos  bairros  populosos,  onde  houvesse  mats  de  quatro  escolas  isoladas,  funccionassem 
estas  em  um  b6  predio,  obedecendo  em  sua  organisayao,  disciplina  e  methodos  de* 
ensino  ao  regimen  doe  grupos  escolares. 
Assim  se  fundaram  os  uistitutos  chamados  escolas  reunidas. 

Em  1914  funcciovavam  11  com  a  matricula  de  2,329  e  a  frequencia  de  1,325  alumnos^ 
0  Jardim  da  Infanda  n9o  se  preoccupa  com  o  ensino  da  leitura  ou  da  escripta;  nfia 
tern  0  eacopo  de  instruir,  mas  o  de  educar. 

Promove  o  desenvolvimento  dos  sentidos,  estimula  a  attend  e  a  vontade  por  meio 
das  construcydes  e  doe  jogos;  leva  as  criangas  a  observaydes,  a  compara96es  e  prepara- 
as,  enfim,  para  as  aulas  primarias. 
Seu  curso  6  de  tres  annos. 

A16m  do  material  necessario  ao  regular  funccionamento  de  cada  escola,  do  mobili- 
ario  (unipessoal  ou  bipessoal),  modelado  de  sorte  a  facilitar  a  inspecgSo,  individuar 
a  responsabilidade  do  alumno  e  satisfazer  oe  preceitos  hygienicos,  fomece  o  almoxa- 
lifado  da  instrucg^  publica,  gratuitamente  ^  escolas,  &  requisi^  da  Directoria 
Geral:  papel,  pennas,  tinta,  lapis,  livros  didacticos,  etc. 

Ofl  predios  em  que  funccionam  os  grupos,  de  propriedade  do  Estado,  nSo  obedecem 
ao  mesmo  typo  architectonico;  adaptam-se,  por^m,  &b  condiydes  e  necessidades 
locaes.  Subordinam-se  sempre  ^  prescrip95es  hygienicas  e  pedagogicas  e  s2o  dotados 
de  amplas  salas,  convenientemente  illuminadas  e  arejadas,  cujas  paredes  azuladas  ou 
verde-claras,  cintadas  de  larga  faixa  negra,  de  cimento,  permittem  ao  professor,  em 
qualquer  x>onto  da  classe,  illustrar  ds  suas  hgOea  graphicamente. 

Aldm  das  escolas  referidas  mant^m  o  Estado  escolas  noctumas  para  adultos,  e  nas 
proximidades  das  fabricas  ou  grandes  officinas,  escolas  que  funccionam  das  18^  &b  21 
horas  e  sSk)  frequentadas  por  filhos  de  operarios. 

As  escolas  de  adultos  attendem  mais  directamente  ao  prepare  para  as  luctas  da  vida 
e  dSio  no9des  de  immediata  utilidade  pratica. 
S2o  as  escolas  nocturnas  na  capital  e  no  interior  em  numero  de  103. 
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Para  a  pradca  de  ensino  dos  alunmos  das  escolaa  normaes,  annexas  a  estaa,  ftino 
donam  escolaa-modelo,  quer  do  typo  dos  grupos,  quer  das  escolas  isoladas,  siibordi- 
nadas  ao  director  da  respectiva  e$  cola  normal. 

Funccionam  tambem  no  Estado  142  escolas  municipaes,  64  escolas  subvencionadse 
peloe  poderes  publicos  e  205  escolaa  particulares. 

Ensino  Sbgunoabio. 

Mant^m  o  Estado  com  o  fim  de  ministrar  o  ensino  secundario  tres  gymiiaados:  ma 
na  Capital,  um  em  Campinas  e  outro  em  Ribeirao  Preto. 

0  curso  de  estudos  destes  estabelecimentos  comprehende  as  seguintes  materus: 
Portuguez,  llteratura,  francez,  inglez,  italiano,  allemSo,  latim,  grego,  mathematica 
elementar,  elementos  de  mechanica  e  astronomia,  elementos  de  physica  e  chlznlea, 
elementos  de  historia  natural,  comprehendendo  nogoes  de  anthropologia,  geograpliia 
e  cosmographia,  historia  do  Brasil,  historia  universal,  psychologia  e  logica,  desenho, 
gymnastica  e  exercicios  militares. 

Funccionam  taes  estabelecimentos  em  predios  apropriados,  dispondo  de  vaatab 
aalas  mobiliadas,  de  carteiraa  unipessoaes  apertei9oada8.  S^  provides  de  material 
e  apparelhos  exigiveis  ao  bom  ensino.  Dispdem  de  hem  montados  museus  de  historia 
natural,  gabinetes  e  laboratorios  de  physica  e  chimica,  bibliothecas,  que  todos  oe  annos 
se  enriquecem  com  alguns  centos  de  novos  volumes  de  obras  escolhidas. 

Obedecendo  d  determina^ao  de  lei  federal  ministram  os  gymnasios  exerciciofl 
militares  e  gymnasticoe  para  o  que  dispdem  de  armamento  e  apparelhos. 

Piomovem  oe  alumnos  appiovados  no  sexto  anno,  meemo  os  dispensadoe  dos  exames 
facultativos,  para  as  escolas  superiores  estadoaes,  conferindo  o  titulo  de  bacharel  em 
eciencias  e  letras  somente  aos  que  fazem  o  curso  completo. 

Podem  tambem  os  gymnasianos  obter  nomeaySo  de  professor  para  qualquer  eecola 
prlmaria,  submettendo-se  a  exanie  das  materias  do  curso  normal  que  Ihes  faltam  no 
gymnasial  e  fazendo  seis  mezes  de  pratica  de  ensino  em  grupo  escolar  ou  escola-modelo. 

0  corpo  docente  6  constituido  de  17  lentes,  nomeados  por  concurso  e  de  2  meeties 
contractados  para  dar  aulas  de  gymnastica  e  desenho,  sendo  o  ensino  theorico  e 
pratico. 

Os  gymnasios  s^  frequentados  por  alumnos  de  ambos  os  sexos. 

A  matricula  geral  foi,  em  1914,  a  segulnte:  Capital  336,  Campinas  202,  e  RibeirSo 
Preto  162. 

Al^m  dos  gymnasios  officiaes  ha  no  Estado  grande  numero  de  estabelecimentos  de 
ensino  secundario  privado,  cujos  programmas  sfto  approximadamente  identicos  aoe 
destes;  como:  o  G}rmna8io  de  Sao  Bento,  Gynmasio  Macedo  Soares,  Gjrmnasio  Archi- 
diocesano,  Gymnasio  Anglo-Brasilelro,  Mackenzie  College,  Gynmasio  Noesa  Senhora 
do  Carmo,  Gymnasio  Luzitano  e  Instituto  Sciencias  e  Letras,  na  Capital;  Institute' 
<!lezario  Motta,  em  Campinas;  Gymnasio  Hydecroft,  em  Jundiahy;  CoUegio  de  S&o 
Luiz,  em  Itu;  Gymnasio  de  Sio  Joaquim,  em  Lorena;  Gymnasio  Jorge  Tibiri^i, 
«m  Jahu;  Gymnasio  Santlsta,  em  Santos;  CoUegio  Aroparo,  na  cidade  do  mesmo 
ffiome;  e  CoUegio  Diocesano  de  SSlo  Jos^,  em  Batataes. 

Ensiko  Sufbriob. 

0  ensino  superior  ^  minlstrado  no  Estado  pela  tradicional  Academia  de  Direito, 
instituto  federal  fundado  em  11  de  agosto  de  1827;  pela  Escola  Polytechnica,  installada 
em  15  de  fevereiro  de  1894;  pela  Faculdade  de  Mediclna,  inauguradaem  4  de  abrilde 
1913;  pela  Faculdade  Livre  de  Philosophia  e  Letras,  fundada  pelo  Mosteiro  de  SSo 
Bento,  aberta  a  15  de  julho  de  1908  e  agregada  &  Universidade  de  Louvain  (Belgica); 
e  pela  Universidade  de  S&o  Paulo,  instituto  de  iniciativa  particular,  fundada  em  1911. 

A  Polytechnica  6  uma  escola  bem  organizada,  ppivida  de  completos  gabinetes, 
laboratorios  e  museus,  proficientemente  dirigida  e  que  dispde  de  iUustrado  corpo 
docente,  escolhido  entxe  os  mais  dlstinctos  lentes  n.'iA  respectivaa  especiaUdades. 
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Seu  programma  abrange  dois  cursos  fundamentaes  e  dois  geraes  com  as  seguintes 
especialidades: 

I.  Gureo  de  engenheiros  civis. 

II.  CXino  de  engenfaeiros  architectos. 

III.  Guno  de  engenheiroe  industriaefl. 

IV.  Guno  de  engenheiroe  agronomos. 

Outro  cuno  piepara:  (a)  Mecanlcos;  (6)  agrimenBores;  (c)  conductoree;  (d)  ma- 
chinistas;  (e)  contadores. 

Pela  reforma  de  1897  foi  criado  o  cuno  especial  de  electrlcifltas. 

Em  1914  achavamH9e  matriculados  nesta  escola  260  alumnos. 

4.  Faculdade  de  Medicina  e  Cimigia  tern  um  curso  preluninar  de  um  amio  e  urn 
cuiBO  geral  de  cinco  aimos,  compzehendendo  6  ensino  das  seguintefi  materiaa: 

CURSO  PRBIJMINAB. 

Primelra  cadeira:  Physica  medica;  segunda  cadeira:  Chimica  medica;  terceira  ca- 
deira:  Hifltoria  natural  medica. 

CURSO  GBRAL. 

Primeiro  anno. 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomla  descriptiva  (primelra  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (primeira  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Pharmacologia  e  materia  medica. 

Segundo  anno, 

Primeira  cadeira:  Anatomla  descriptiva  (segunda  parte). 
Segunda  cadeira:  Physiologia  (segunda  parte). 
Terceira  cadeira:  Histologia. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Glinica  dennatologica  e  syphiligraphica. 
Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  ortho-rhino-laryngologica. 

Terceiro  anno, 

Primeira  cadeira:  Microbiologia. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Anatomia  e  histologia  pathologicas. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Anatomia  medico-cirurgica.    Opera^des  e  apparelhos. 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  interna. 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  cirurgica  (primeira  cadeira),  pathologia  externa. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  ophtalmologica. 

Quarto  anno, 

Primeira  cadeira:  Pathologia  geral  e  experimental. 

Segunda  cadeira:  Therapeutica  experimental  e  clinica.    Arte  de  formular. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (segunda  cadeira). 

Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  cirurgica  (segunda  cadeira). 

Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  obstetrica. 

Sexta  cadeira:  Clinica  pediatrica;  puericultura. 

Quinto  anno, 
primeira  cadeira:  Hygiene. 
Segunda  cadeira:  Medicina  legal. 

Terceira  cadeira:  Clinica  medica  (terceira  cadeira),  hiatoria  da  medicina. 
Quarta  cadeira:  Clinica  gynecologjca. 
Quinta  cadeira:  Clinica  psychiatrica  e  de  molestias  nervosas. 
As  clinicas  sAo  divididas  em  obrigatorias  e  facultativas. 
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.  O  corpo  docente  da  Faculdade,  cujos  membros  s2U)  todos  medicos  compOe-se  de  26 
lentee  cathedraticos,  8  lentes  substitutos,  15  preparadoxes,  e  12  aasLstentefi. 

Os  lentes  substitutos  t6in  a  seu  cargo  respectivamente  as  secgOes  BQguintes: 

Primeira  secQfto:  Physlca  e  historia  natural. 

Segunda  secQfto:  Chimica  medica,  phannacologia,  therapeutica. 

Terceira  secgao:  Anatomia  descriptiva,  anatomia  topographica. 

Quarta  sec^^:  Histologia,  microbiologia,  anatomia  e  histologia  pathologica. 

Quinta  sec^&o:  Hygiene,  medicina  legal. 

Sexta  secgSo:  Pathologia  geral,  physiologia. 

Setima  sec^&o:  Glinica  cirurgica  (piimeira  e  segunda  cadeiras). 

Oitava  secgSo:  Glinica  medica,  historia  da  medicina  (primeira,  segunda  e  terceira 
cadeiras). 

Em  1914  matricularam-se  no  anno  preliminar  dessa  escola  101  alumnos,  dos  quaes 
S2  foram  promovidos  para  o  primeiro  anno  do  curso  geral. 

Ensino  Pbofissional. 

BSCOLAB  FBOFiaSIONABS. 

Em  28  de  Setembro  de  1911  foram  creadas  as  escolas  profissionaes  da  Capital,  destl- 
nadas  ao  enono  de  artes  e  officios  a  alumnos  do  sexo  masculine,  e  de  economia  domes- 
tica  e  prendas  manuaes  ao  sexo  feminine. 

O  ensino  pratico  6  dado  nas  officinas  e  distribuido  em  graus  ou  classes  a  que  oe 
alumnos  pertengam,  conforme  sua  appUca^  e  intelligencia. 

A  Escola  Profisaional  Masculina  comprehende  as  secgOes  seguintes:  (a)  De  mathe- 
maticas;  (b)  de  desenho;  (c)  de  mecanicoe  (feireiros,  fundidores  e  ajustadores);  ((f)  de 
pintores;  («)  de  pedreiros;  (f)  de  tecelOes;  (g)  de  latoeiros;  (h)  de  chauffeurs. 

A  Escola  Profissional  Feminina  comprehende  as  secedes  seguintes:  (a)  De  desenho; 
(6)  de  dactylographla;  (c)  c6rte  e  feitio  de  vestidoe  e  roupas  para  senhoras  e  czeangas; 
(d)  de  c6rte  e  feitio  de  roupas  bnmcas;  (e)  de  bordados  e  rendas;  (/)  de  fabrico  de  floree 
e  omamentagSo  de  chapeus;  (g)  de  arte  culinaria  em  todos  os  sens  ramos  e  de  economia 
domestica. 

Do  producto  das  obras  realizadas  nas  escolas,  descontado  o  custo  do  material  empre- 
gado,  reverte  uma  parte  correspond  ente  a  50  %  em  favor  do  alumno  ou  alumnos  que 
tenham  executado  o  trabalho. 

Nas  officinas,  como  a  de  cosinha  e  outras,  em  que  se  nfio  possa  avaliar  com  preci^U)  o 
trabalho  de  cada  alumno,  a  porcentagem  6  dividida  com  egualdade  entre  todos  elles. 

As  escolas  podem  encarregar-se  de  trabalhos  para  particulares,  desde  que  nSo  seja 
prejudicado  o  funccionamento  das  officinas.  * 

Gada  alumno  recebe  uma  cademeta  em  que  6  creditada  a  porcentagem  que  Ihe 
coube  pelos  trabalhos  executados. 

Perde  o  direito  ao  premio  o  alumno  que  for  expulso  da  Escola. 

Na  Escola  Profissional  Masculina  t^m  os  alumnos  (exeptuados  os  da  secgSo  de 
chauffeurs)  uma  retribuigfto  pecxmiaria  segundo  a  tabella  approvada  pelo  Secretario 
do  Interior. 

S6  tdm  direito  a  essa  retribuigiU)  os  alumnos  que  tenham  boas  notas  depois  de  dois 
mezes  de  estudoe. 

A  importancia  dessa  retribuigHo  6  entregue  mensalmente,  mediante  recibo,  aos 
alumnos  ou  aos  sous  representantes. 

A  matricula  inicial  da  Escola  Profissional  Masculina  foi,  em  1914,  de  809  alumnos  e 
na  Feminina,  de  285  alumnas,  havendo  side  recusados  outros  candidates  por  falta  de 
lugares. 

Existe  tambem  no  interior  a  Escola  de  Artes  e  Officios  de  Amparo,  sujeita  ao  mesmo 
regimen,  com  as  seguintes  secgOes:  Mathematicas,  desenho,  electrlcistas,  pintores, 
carpinteiros  e  marceneiros,  correiros,  mecanicos.  Nesta  escola  foi,  em  1914,  a  matri- 
cula de  108  alumnos. 
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BaOOLAS  NORM  ABB. 

Funccionam  no  Estado  3  eecolas  normaes  de  curao  Becimdaiio  e  8  piimarias. 

As  escolaa  normaes  s&o  estabelecimentos  de  ensino  profisaional,  destinados  a  dar  aos 
candidates  i  caireira  do  magisterio  a  educa^  mtellectual,  moral  e  pratica  necessaria 
ao  bom  desempenho  de  professor. 

Para  formar  os  professores  das  escolas  normaes  e  dos  gymnaaios  ha,  annexo  & 
escola  normal  da  Capital,  um  curso  superior. 

As  materias  de  que  consta  o  cuiso  das  escolas  normaes  pnmarias  eSuo  dividldas  em 
dois  gnipos  e  aaaim  distribuidas: 

Primeiro  grupo.— Sciencias  e  linguas,  abraogendo  as  s^guintes  cadeiras:  1*,  portu- 
guez;  2*,  irancez;  3*,  aiiihmetica,  algebra  e  geometria,  4*,  geographia  geral  e  do 
Brasil,  historia  da  civiliza^  e  do  Brasil;  5*,  nogOes  de  physica,  chimica  e  historia 
natural  com  applica^  d  agricultura  e  d  zootechnia;  6*,  pedagogta  e  educaySo  civica. 

S^gundo  grupo.— Abraogendo  as  s^guintes  disciplinas:  1*,  musica;  2*,  calligraphia 
e  desenho;  3*,  Trabalhos  manuaes  e  economia  domestica  para  o  sexo  feminine;  4*, 
trabalhos  manuaes  para  o  sexo  mascuUno;  5*,  gymnastica  para  ambos  os  sexos. 

O  ensino  normal  primario  6  facultado  a  ambos  os  sexos,  separadamente,  em  um 
curso  de  4  annos. 

O  curso  das  escolas  normaes  secundarias  6  de  4  annos  e  facultado  a  alumnos  de  ambos 
OS  sexos,  separadamente. 

As  materias  de  ensino  sAo  as  s^gaintes:  Portuguez,  historia  da  lingua  e  latim, 
francez,  inglez,  arithmetica,  algebra,  geometria  e  tiigonometria,  mechanica,  phyaica 
e  chimica,  historia  natural,  anatomia,  phyaiologia  e  i^o^Oes  de  hygiene,  geographia  e 
astronomia,  historia,  pedagogia  e  educa^  civica,  musica,  escriptura^So  mercantile 
calligraphia  e  desenho,  g3rmnastica  e  trabalhos  manuaes. 

Ha  tambem  na  escola  normal  secundaria  da  capital  aulas  de  dactylographia  e 
stenographia. 

O  curso  superior  annexo  d  escola  normal  da  Capital,  6  de  dois  annos  e  dividido  em 
duas  secpOes,  uma  scientifica  e  outra  litteraiia. 

Consta  a  secgSo  scientifica  das  s^guintes  materias:  Eevisfto  e  complemento  de 
mathematica,  comprehendendo:  geometria  especial  (theoria  das  curvas);  trigono- 
metria,  partes  elementares  da  geometria  analytica  de  duas  e  de  tres  dimensOes. 
Revisao  e  complemento  de  mecanica,  escriptura^So  mercantil,  topographia,  revisfto 
e  complemento  de  sciencias  physlcas,  chimicas  e  naturaes  e  de  desenho. 

Consta  a  sec9fto  litteraiia  das  seguintes  materias:  Lingua  e  litteratura  portugueza, 
franceza,  ingleza  e  allem&;  continuagSo  do  estudo  do  inglez  e  do  allemfto;  grammatica 
comparada;  gr^go  e  latim;  historia  da  civiliza^  e  li^Gee  de  historia  da  arte;  exer- 
cicios  de  historia  e  geographia  geral,  economica  e  politica. 

Na  escola  normal  da  capital  foi  concluido  o  curso  de  psychologia  experimental, 
applicado  &  pedagogia  professado  pelo  Dr.  Ugo  Pizzoli,  da  Universidade  de  Modena 
(Italia),  para  tal  fim  contractado  pelo  Govemo  do  Estado. 

O  movimento  da  matricula  nas  escolas  normaes  e  o  numero  de  alunmos  diplomados 
no  anno  de  1914,  foi  o  seguinte: 

1.  Escola  secundaria  da  capital— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  150;  sexo 
laminino,  617;  alumnos  diplomados,  238. 

2.  Escola  de  Itapetininga— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  103;  sexo  feminino, 
146;  alumnos  diplomados,  34. 

3.  Escola  de  Sfto  Carlos— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  45;  sexo  feminine,  162; 
alumnos  diplomados,  34. 

4.  Escola  normal  primaria  annexa  i  secundaria  da  capital — ^Matricula  geral:  Sexo 
masculino,  109;  sexo  feminine,  543;  alumnos  diplomados,  136. 

5.  Escola  Normal  de  Campinas — ^Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  109;  sexo  femi- 
nine, 291;  alumnos  diplomados,  57. 
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6.  Escola  Normal  de  Piracicaba— Matiicula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  126;  aezo 
leminmo,  223;  alumnos  diplomadofl,  66. 

7.  Eflcola  Normal  de  GuaratingueUr— Matricula  geral:  8exo  masculino,  119;  sexo 
feminino,  189;  alumnos  diplomados,  37. 

8.  Eacola  Normal  de  Botucatd—Matiicula  geral:  Sexo  maaculino,  72;  sexo  femmijio, 
168;  alumnoe  diplomadoe,  28. 

9.  Escola  Normal  de  Pira»imuiiga— -Matiicula  geral:  Sexo  maaculmo,  110;  sexo 
feminino,  195;  alumnos  diplomados,  35. 

10.  Escola  Normal  de  Casa  Branca— Matricula  geral:  Sexo  masculino,  58;  sexo 
feminmo,  106. 

11.  Escola  Normal  do  Braz — ^Biatricula  geral:  Sexo  feminino,  233. 

8EMINARIO  DAS  SDUCANDA8. 

Data  de  1825,  6  confiado  d  direcy&o das  ReligioBae  **  Irmans  de  Silo  Jos^ ",  desde  1870. 

A  principio  ee  deetinou  a  dar  abrigo  e  educa^&o  a  orphSs  filhas  de  antigoe  servi- 
dores  da  patria;  mais  tarde,  como  favor  do  Govemo,  ahi  foram  recebidas  filhas  de  paes 
paupenimoe,  dando-se-lhes  preparo  para  os  misteree  da  vlda  domestica. 

Gomprehende  hoje  curso  elementar  e  secundario. 

LTCEU  DE  ABTES  B   OFFICIOS. 

Tem  curso  primario  e  secundario,  contando  as  seguintee  aulas  e  officinas:  de  desenho 
e  pintura,  carpintaria  e  marcenaria,  entalhe,  modelagem,  estatuaria. 

Seu  curso  primario  6  approximadamente  o  dos  grupos  escolares;  o  secundario, 
porem,  6  inferior  ao  doe  gymnasios  em  numero  de  mateiias. 

^  instituto  de  iniciatlva  particular,  tem  tido,  por^m  tfto  grande  desenvolvimento, 
que  jd  possue  um  magnifico  predio,  onde  provisoriamente  estd  funccionando  o  gymna- 
sio  de  S.  Paulo. 

Attento  aoe  relevantes  servi9oe  que  ha  longos  annos  vem  prestando  d  mocidade 
estudiosa,  o  Govemo  Ihe  tem  concedido  annualmente  elevado  auxilio  pecuniario. 

LTCEU  DE  ABTES  E  OFFICIOS  DO  8AGRAD0  CORApXo  DE  1E8US. 

Funcciona  em  predio  proprio.  Mant^m  curso  primario,  profissional,  technico  e 
commercial. 

Destina-se  a  receber  oe  filhos  da  classe  operaria,  de  preferencia  orph&os,  proper- 
cionando-lhes  educa^fto  intellectual,  moral,  religiosa,  artistica  e  industrial. 

Sua  funday&o  6  devida  d  iniciativa  das  Gonferencias  de  S.  Vicente  de  Paulo  e  data 
de  1881.    Sua  direc^fto  estd  a  cargo  dos  B.  R.  P.  P.  Sales!. 

INSTITUTO  D.   ANNA  SOS  A. 

Fundado  em  1874  pelo  BariU)  de  Souza  Queirbz,  6  mantido  pela  Assocta^fto  Pto- 
tectora  da  Infancia  Desvalida,  a  cargo  da  propria  familia  Souza  Queir6z. 

Mant^m  curso  profissional  e  literario. 

0  curso  profissional  consta  de  officinas  de  mechanicos,  marceneiroe,  alfaiatee  e 
sapateiros. 

0  curso  literario  consta  de  portuguez,  arithmetica,  geometria,  geographia,  histoiia 
e  orographia  do  Brasil,  desenho  linear  e  nogdes  de  cousas. 

CONSBBVATOBIO  DBAMATICO  B  MUSICAL. 

Fundado  por  iniciativa  do  Dr.  Pedro  A.  Gomes  Cardim,  foi  inaugurado  em  1*  de 
inar90  de  1906. 

0  curso  dramatico  6  feito  em  quatro  annos,  sendo  o  ultimo  de  aperfei?oamento; 
versa  sobre:  portuguez,  arithmetica,  francez,  italiano,  geographia,  historia  do  theatro, 
literatura  e  poetica,  esthetica  e  peychologia,  repreeenta^llo  coUectiva  e  esgrima. 
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0  cuiBO  mpsical  divide-se  em:  Geral,  de  musica,  e  especial,  de  cantos  e  instrumentoe;. 
comprehende,  sete  annoe  de  ensino  preliminar  e  sels  de  ensino  superior. 
Sua  matricula  tern  sido  superior  a  200  alumnoe  de  amboe  oe  sexos. 

BSCOLA  DB  PHARMACIA  E   ODONTOLOGIA. 

Foi  fundada  em  1898  por  iniciativa  particular  de  medicos  e  pharmaceuticos. 

A  escola  mantem  os  cursos  de  pharmacia  e  odontolc^.  Dispde  de  boa  bibliotheca^ 
gabinetes,  laboratorios,  fasendo  no  que  6  applicavel  servirem  as  projec^des  luminosas^ 
para  illustrar  as  li^Ces.  Seu  cureo  6  theorico  e  pratico  e  feito  em  tres  annos,  al6m  do 
curso  de  preparatorio  annexo  d  mesma  escola  cujas  aulas  se  eztendem  tambem  por 
tresannos. 

SSCOLA  DE  COHMBBCIO  ALYARES  FENTEADO. 

Fundada  em  1902  por  iniciativa  particular,  funcciona  em  magnifico  predio  doada 
pelo  Oonde  de  Alvares  Penteado. 

O  curso  da  escola  comprehende  tres  secedes:  preliminar,  geral  e  superior.  O 
primeiro  corresponde  ao  programma  das  escolas  primarias. 

O  curso  geral  de  3  annos  versa  sobre  as  seguintes  materias:  Portuguez,  francez, 
inglez,  aritbmetica,  algebra  e  geometria,  geographia,  historia  geral  e  especialmente 
do  Brasil,  contabilldade  mercantil,  physica,  chimica  e  historia  natural,  calligraphla, 
desenho  e  stenographia,  nogOes  de  direito  constitucional,  civil  e  commercial. 

O  curso  superior  6  de  dois  annos,  comprehendendo:  Geographia  commercial  e 
estatisUca;  historia  do  commercio  e  da  industria;  contabilldade  comparada  e  banco 
modelo;  no^des  de  direito  commercial  e  maritime;  itaUano,  no^Ses  de  economia 
politica,  ^nan^as  e  contabilldade  do  Estado;  nocOes  de  direito  Internacicnal;  diplo- 
macia,  historia  dos  tratados  e  correspondencia  diplomatica;  mathematica  applicada  e 
technologia  industrial;  allem&o;  hespanhol. 

Seu  fim  6  preparar  os  que  se  destlnam  ds  profiss5es  de  commerciantes,  interpretres,. 
guarda-livroB,  correctores,  agentes  consulares. 

Ha  no  interior  outras  escolas  do  mesmo  genero,  embora  com  programmas  menos 
sumptuosos,  ex.:  a  Academia  do  Commercio,  de  Santos;  Escola  de  Commercio,  d» 
Campinas. 

MACKENZIB  COLLEGE. 

Com  justo  titulo  deve  tambem  figurar  entre  as  escolas  profissionaes,  pois  alem  do- 
curso  de  letras  e  de  sciencias,  em  geral,  tem  o  curso  de  engenharia  e  o  commercial. 
Os  titulos  desse  estabelecimento  s&o  validos  nas  Universidades  norte-americanas. 

ESCOLA  AGRICOLA  LUIZ  DB  Q17BIr6z. 

£  o  mais  complete  institute  de  ensino  agricola  do  Estado.  Funcciona  em  a  Fazenda 
S.  Jofto  da  Montanha  a  tree  kilometros  da  pitoresca  cidade  de  Piracicaba. 

Tem  por  fim  dar  aos  seus  alumnos  preparo  de  agronomia  e  industrias  agricolas  que 
06  habiUte  i  explora^  racional  e  economica  do  s61o  e  das  industrias  ruraes. 

Seu  programma  theorico  e  pratico,  mas  sobremodo  experimental-demonstrativo 
Be  desenvolve  em  quatro  annoe,  sendo  o  primeux)  anno  preliminar  e  os  outros  tres  oa 
do  curso  regular. 

O  curso  preliminar  consta  de  portuguez,  francez,  arithmetica,  algebra  elementar, 
geometria,  geographia,  historili  do  Brasil  e  trabalhos  praticos  na  carpintaria  e  na 
fazenda. 

0  curso  regular  comprehende,  primeiro  anno:  Algebra,  geometria,  trigonometria^ 
no^Ges  de  mecanica  e  physica,  chimica  geral,  mineral  e  oiganica,  miner^ogia,  beta- 
nica,  zoologia,  physiologia  e  taxonomia  v^etaes,  desenho  e  carpintaria,  trabalhos  na 
fazenda,  exercicios  militares;  segnndo  anno:  Physica,  chimica  agricola,  microbio- 
logia,  geologia  agricola  e  preparo  do  06IO,  produc^So  e  melhoramento  das  ra^,  agri- 
mensura;  climatologia  agricola,  phytopathologia  e  entomologia,  generalidades  sobre 
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t^ulturas,  zootechnia  especial  dos  equideos,  bo  videos,  etc.;  terceiro  anno:  Industrias 
Bgricolas,  colheitas  (machinas  de  collieita)  culturas  especiaes,  silvicultura,  alimen- 
ta^&o  dos  animaes,  avicultura,  horticultura,  pomologia,  mecanica  agricola,  motores 
unimaes,  a  vapor,  hydraulicos;  economia  politica,  economia  rural,  zootechnia  es- 
pecial e  veterinaria,  apiculture,  construc^des  ruraes,  estradas,  drenagem  e  iniga^So, 
trebalhos  preticos  na  leitaria,  na  fazenda,  etc. 

As  Ii95e8  theoricaa  e  praticas  Ouo  diarias  e  duram  uma  hora;  oe  tarabalhoe  praticos 
«fto  igualmente  diarioe,  feitos  nas  diversas  secedes  e  dependencias  da  escola  e  duram 
no  minimo  duas  horas  para  cada  disciplina. 

A  escola  estd  situada  em  uiua  fazenda  modelo  de  cerca  de  200  hectares,  com  campoe 
de  experiencias  e  demonstra^des,  parque,  horto,  pomar,  prados  e  pastagens,  cafeeal, 
cannavial,  pequena  matta  pare  estudos  de  silviculture,  e  terrenos  para  outrafl  culturas; 
<;om  um  posto  zootechnico  convenientemente  installado;  gabinetes  e  laboretoiios; 
museu,  machinas  e  apparelhos  agricolas  necessarios  ao  preparo  e  amanho  do  s6l0f 
'Colheita  e  beneficio  dos  productos,  officinas,  uainas,  depoaitos,  etc. 

Ha  no  Estado  diversos  postos  zootechnicos,  occorrendo-nos  citar  na  Capital,  em  SSo 
€arlo6»  Itapetininga  e  Batataes  e  diversos  postos  de  selecyilo  de  gado  vacum  e  cavallar. 

0  Estado  tem  instituido  aprendizados  agricolas  em  Iguape,  S.  Sebasti^,  Araras  e 
Plndamonhangaba  e  estabelecido  diversos  campos  de  experiencia  por  meio  dos  quaes 
comprehender&o  os  lavradores  n&o  b6  as  grandes  vantagens  da  polyculture,  mas  tain- 
hem.  a  alta  conveniencia  do  emprego  de  machinas  agricolas. 

INSTTTUTO  DISdPLINAR. 

Esta  instituigfto  tem  prestado  os  mais  relevantes  serviyos,  gra9a8  d  modema  orienta- 
'9&0  que  Ihe  foi  dada. 

O  Institute  Dlsciplinar  abriga  algumas  centenas  de  menores,  que  completado  o 
•curso,  soffrem  t&o  benefica  influencia  da  acgao  educativa,  que  se  tomam  factoree  do 
progresso  social,  pelo  amor  ao  trebalho  e  a  ordem  que  na  escola  adquiriram. 

A,  vista  dos  bons  resultados  colhidos  nesta  eecola  o  Govemo  tretou  de  crear  outras 
<:ongenere6  em  Mogy-Mlrim,  Sorocaba  e  Taubat^. 

ESCOLA  DA  fobs;  A  PUBLIC  A. 

0  interease  pelo  ensino  n&o  permlttiu  se  deixasse  no  olvido  a  for^a  publica,  num 
Estado  que  ofterece  instruc^fto  a  todas  as  camadas  populares.  O  Govemo,  entSo, 
instituiu  pare  pra^as  inferiores  e  officiaes  cursos  literarios  e  scientificos. 

0  aproveitamento  nos  cursos,  assim  como  o  bom  cumprlmento  de  deveres  em  gerel, 
eSU)  seguro  meio  de  conseguir  promogiU). 

BDUCAS^IO  DA  MULHEB. 

Para  a  educa^fto  e  ensino  do  sexo  feminino,  ha  no  Estado,  Mm  dos  cursos  gymnasiaeB 
«  normaes,  da  Escola  Profiaaional  Feminina  e  do  Seminario  das  Educandas,  grande 
numero  de  bem  montados  collegios,  tanto  na  Capital  como  no  Interior,  dirigidos  por 
seculares  ou  por  Congrega^des  religiosas  de  varias  denomlna^des. 


EL  ESTADO  T  LA  MtSICA  EN  LAS  AMERICAS. 

Por  NARCISO  GARAY. 
Director  del  Conservatorio  Nacianal  de  Mdgica  y  Dedamaci&n  de  la  RepMiea  de  Panamd. 

iktboducct6n. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America  la  mtisica  se  considera  generalmente  como  una 
facultad  universitaria,  en  tanto  que  en  Europa  es  un  ramo  tecnico  que  se  ensefia  en 
escuelas  especiales  comdnmente  Ilamadas  conservatorios. 
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En  ei  Programa  Preliminar  del  S^ndo  CongteBo  Cientffico  Panamericano  se  hacen 
eWiofl  de  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Gentro  v  Sud  America. 

Sualto  nivel  cientffico  parece  atribuirse  al  necho  de  que  en  esos  pafseB  el  Estado 
asume  el  dominio  de  la  instruccidn  m^dica  y  confiere  los  tftulos  profeeionales. 

Este  m^todo  no  ea  de  or^en  latinoamericano,  sino  importado  ae  Francla. 

Asimismo,  los  conservatorios  de  mtisica  de  Centro  y  Sud  America  son  de  propiedad 
del  Gobiemo  Nacional  o  del  muntciplo  y  los  diplomas  profesionales  son  comendoe  de 
conformidad  con  los  principios  iranceses. 

En  la  America  del  Norte  la  rndsica  ha  sido  principalmente  considerada  como  un 
ramo  de  la  instrucci6n  universitaria,  mientras  que  en  Europa  y  en  los  paises  latino- 
americanos  en  donde  la  influencia  europea  ha  sido  preponderante  en  asuntos  de 
literatura  y  arte,  la  mdsica,  por  regla  general,  es  clasificada  como  instrucci6n  especial 
o  t^cnica.  Naturalmente,  ella  presenta  ambos  caracta-es,  ni  mis  ni  menos  que  la 
medicina  y  el  derecho,  y,  a  la  verdsA,  me  serfa  muy  diffcil  indicar  el  punto  en  donde 
cualquiera  de  estas  materias  abandona  su  aspecto  universitario  para  asumir  uno  t^- 
nico,  o  viceversa. 

Leyendo  ei  programa  preliminar  de  este  congreeo,  que  ha  circulado  profusamente 
en  nuestros  paises,  encontramos  bajo  el  epfgrafe  "Instrucci6n  T6cnica,"  par&giafo 
(0),  secci6n  IV,  i)dgina  23,  un  paeaje  digno  de  especial  con8ideraci6n.    Dice  aaf: 

Se  reconoce  generalmente  el  alto  nivel  de  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centro  y 
Sud  America.  D6beee  esto  en  gran  parte  al  hecho  de  que  en  didios  paises  el  Estado 
ha  asumido  la  responsabilidad  de  la  instrucci6n  m6dica  y  en  la  pr&ctica  escolar,  per- 
mitiendo  asf  a  las  facultades  de  las  escuelas  m^icas  establecer  una  norma  cientmca 
muy  alta  y  poner  en  vigor  muy  severas  disposiciones  para  el  ejercicio  de  esa  profesi6n. 
La  facultaa  de  medicina  es  no  s61o  un  cuerpo  administrativo,  sino  una  agrupaci6n 
docente.  Prueba  la  capacidad  adquisitiva  de  los  estudiantes  para  determinar  los 
progresos  en  sus  asignaturas  y  verifica  el  examen  que  concede  al  estudiante  el  privile- 
gio  de  practicar  su  profesidn.  £st&  tambi6n  facultada  por  el  Estado  para  dar  dispo- 
siciones que  rijan  la  piictica  de  la  medicina  en  toda  la  naci6n.  Asf,  hasta  cierto 
punto,  gufa  al  medico  profesional.  Conrparados  con  estos  medios  excelentes  y  efec- 
tivoB  que  aseguran  y  mantienen  los  regimenes  profesionales,  los  m^todos  de  formar 
doctores  y  de  autonzar  el  ejercicio  de  esa  profeai6n  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  parecen 
bastante  imperfectos  y  mai  organizadoe. 

Nada  mezquino  es  el  elogio  arriba  tributado  a  las  escuelas  de  medicina  de  Centro 
y  Sud  America  por  los  promotores  del  S^undo  Congreso  Cientlfico  Panamericano, 
y,  ciertamente,  resultarfa  inmodesto  de  mi  parte  el  tratar  de  captar  ese  mismo  elogio 
en  beneficio  de  nuestros  conservatorios  y  escuelas  de  m(isica;  pero,  en  realidad,  el 
mismo  razonamiento  que  se  aplica  a  la  instruccidn  m^ica  podrla  extenderse  a  la 
instrucci6n  musical  y  artfstica  en  muchos  de  nuestros  pafses. 

Eliminando  el  punto  de  la  instrucci^n  de  las  bellas  artes  en  general,  que  estd,  por 
decirlo  asf,  fuera  de  mi  jurisdiccidn,  permftaseme  concretarme  dnicamente  a  la 
ensefianza  de  la  mtisica,  ramo  que  exclusivamente  me  concieme. 

Nosotros,  los  latinoamericanos,  no  podemos,  sin  embargo,  reivindicar  la  patemidad 
de  estos  m^todos  cuya  eficacia  reconocen  categ6ricamente  los  promotores  de  este 
congreso.  Debemos  a  nuestra  conciencia  y  a  los  fueros  de  la  verdad  el  declarar  que 
en  este  dominio  hemos  aplicado  sencillamente  a  nuestros  pafses  los  principios  pre- 
conizados  en  materia  de  instrucci6n  profesional  por  una  gran  naci6n  considerada  por 
todos  los  latinoamericanos  como  nuestra  segunda  patria:  Francia. 

Los  conservatorios  de  mdsica  en  los  pafses  centro  y  suramericanos,  al  igual  de  las 
escuelas  m^licas,  se  ban  basado  en  ideas  y  modelos  franceses.  De  consiguiente,  es 
deber  nuestro  rendir  homenaje  al  genio  y  altruismo  de  aquella  naci6n  querida,  a  la 
cual  corresponde  la  gloria  y  el  m^rito  de  estos  m^todos  cuya  bondad  comentan  en  tan 
altos  t6rminos  los  organizadores  de  este  congreso. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtisica  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Panama 
hubiese  sido  galantemente  invitado  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  del  Gobiemo  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  America  para  tomar  parte  en  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico 
Panamericano,  ya  habfan  Uamado  mi  atencidn  los  m^todoe  que  prevalecen  en  los 
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Efltados  de  Am6rica  para  la  enseflanza  elemental  de  la  m(Laica.  En  el  Capftulo  VI  de 
este  escrito  aparecen  algunae  observacionee  a  este  reepecto,  y  yo  habrla  tcatado  mia 
a  fondo  esta  materia  si  el  punto  m&B  importante  de  la  intervencidn  gubemativa  en 
la  instrucci6n  m^ica  no  hubiese  sido  mencionado  en  los  t6rminoB  arriba  transczitos 
por  los  promotores  de  este  congreso.  Pero  la  estrecha  analogla  que  existe  entre  los 
m6todo8  adoptados  en  nuestros  pafaes  para  la  instruccidn  m^ica  y  la  instruccidn 
musical  me  inducen  a  emprender  la  descripci6n  analftica  de  la  labor  efectuada  por 
el  Conservatoiio  de  Mt^ca  en  Panami,  sacando  de^alll  deducciones  de  orden  sociaL, 
econ^mico  y  artfstico  que  honradamente  estimo  de  vasto  y  prictico  inter^  desde  d 
punto  de  vista  panamericano. 

Si  razones  de  salubridad  piiblica  pueden  obli^::ar  a  un  Gobiemo  a  inmiscuirse  en  la 
instruccidn  m6dica  o  en  la  prdctica  de  la  medicina,  basdndose  en  que  loe  m^dicoa 
tienen  en  sus  manos  las  vidas  de  la  comunidad ;  y  si  razones  de  utilidad  ptiblica  pueden 
constreiiir  a  un  gobiemo  a  interv^enir  en  la  ensefianza  del  derecho  o  en  la  prictica 
forense  bas^dose  en  que  los  abogados  y  jueces  manejan  el  derecho  humane,  ea  mi 
prop6eito  demostrar  que  no  menos  poderosas  razones  justifican  la  acci6n  oficial  en  la 
ensefianza  de  la  mt^ca  y  en  la  rep-lamentacidn  de  la  profeei6n  musical,  pueeto  que  If 
mt^ca  es  ''una  materia  prictica  al  propio  tiempo  que  educativa/'  segtin  la  definid 
una  vez  el  Hon.  Dr.  Ph.  P.  Claxton,  presidente  de  esta  8ecci6n  del  congreso,  afiadiendo, 
muy  acertadamente,  que  'ia  miieica  es  tan  necesaria  como  la  lectura,  la  escritiira  y  la 
aritm^tica. "  "En  verdad . ' '  dijo  " yo  la  clasi^carfa  inmcdiatamente  despu^i  de  eactafl 
tres  materias  llamadas  esenciales,  como  unas  de  las  grandes  necesidades  de  la  vida 
humana.'^ 

Que  el  concepto  de  la  educaci6n  musical  en  Centre  y  Stur  America  eetd  inspirado 
en  principles  tenceses,  se  puede  demosta-ar  nombrando  algunas  ciudades  conK> 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  San  Jos6  de  Costa  Rica,  Panamd,  Bo^otd,  Quito  y  Santiago  de 
Chile  en  las  cuales  existen  conservatorios  de  muaica  institufdoe  sobre  la  misma  base 
de  absoluta  gratmdad  que  los  establecidos  por  el  Gobierno  de  Francia.  Estos  conser- 
vatorios son  enteramente  costeados  por  los  gobiernos  naciouales,  federales  o  munid- 
pales.  En  cUos  no  se  exige  cuota  alguna  a  los  alumnos,  ya  sean  estoe  nacionales  o 
extranjeros,  pues  sus  esfuerzos  se  encaminan  al  progreso  de  la  educacidn  nacional  y  de 
la  habilidad  t^cnica.  De  consiguiente,  en  esos  establecimientos  no  se  hacen  con- 
cesiones  a  los  alumnos  ni  al  publico,  puesto  que,  halldndose  desprovistos  de  toda 
tendencia  mercantil,  no  tienen  mayor  interns  en  atraer  clientes. 

M.  Albert  Lavignac,  profesor  del  Conservatorio  de  Paris  y  autor  de  **Educaci6n 
Musical,"  considera  este  sistema  de  absoluta  gratuidad  como  un  gran  elemento  de 
superioridad  en  una  instituci6n  miisical  y  piensa  que  su  cardcter  filantr6pico,  que 
excluye  toda  idea  de  explotac  i6n,  permite  a  la  institucidn  seleccionar  sus  alumnos 
entre  los  mejores  talentos.  Observa,  ademds,  que  las  empresas  privadas  organizadaa 
sobre  bases  remuneradas  pueden  constituir  buenas  escuelas  para  aficionados,  pero 
nunca  producirin  verdaderos  artistas. 

Una  vez  establecido  que  no  reivindicamos  titulos  de  propiedad  ni  derechos  de 
patente  sobre  los  m6todos  franceses  introducidos  a  nuestros  palses  tanto  en  materia  de 
instruccidn  m^dica  como  de  ensefianza  musical,  expondr^  las  razones  por  las  cuales  los 
mismos  principios  deberian  regir  no  s61o  en  loe  palses  europeos  o  centro-americanos  sino 
tambi^n  en  Norte  America  y  en  ciertas  Repdblicas  suramericanas  que,  como  la  Argen- 
tina, abandonan  a  la  ini'iativa  privada  la  tarea  de  promover  la  cultura  artfstica  entre 
los  ciudadanos. 

INSTRUCCldN  Pt^BLICA. 

La  ensefianza  musical  y  la  ensefianza  m6dica  son  pdblicas  y  gratuitas  en  Francia, 
como  tambi^n  lo  son  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  pafses  latino-americanoe. 

La  ensefianza  gratuita  es  ima  consecuencia  natural  del  principio  de  la  responsa- 
bilidad  del  Estado,  tal  como  lo  entienden  las  democracias  francesa  y  latino-americanaa. 
La  democracia  anglo-sajona  sigue  estrechamente  el  principio  Individ ualista  brit&nico 
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y  deja  el  campo  abierto  a  la  iniciativa  privada.  Las  ideas  modernas  ban  desarrollado 
«Q  loe  Estados  Unidos  de  America  tendencias  socialistas  que  pueden  inducir  al  Estado 
a  intervenir  en  la  instrucci6n  secundaria,  superior  y  proiesional. 

Si  se  admite  y  justifica  que  un  Gobierno  erija  sus  propias  escuelas  en  las  cuales  se 
forma  el  car&cter  nacional  y  se  conserva  la  unidad  moral  del  pals,  esto  no  implica  que 
«1  asunto  no  haya  sido  objeto  de  violentas  disputas  afios  o  siglos  atrds,  cuando  los 
Gobiemos  no  podfan  invadir  el  campo  de  la  educacidn  sin  tropezar  con  lo  que  hasta 
^ntonces  se  consideraba  como  privilegio  de  sociedades  privadas  o  de  congregaciones 
religiosas.  Lo  que  hoy  miramos  como  el  ejercicio  legftimo  del  derecho  de  pdblica 
potestad  que  reside  en  el  Gobierno — derecho  que  reivindica  celosamente  toda  naci6n 
civilizada — fu4  en  un  principio  causa  de  honda  alarma  tachada  de  atentado  al  derecho 
privado. 

Los  Gobiemos  latinos  han  organizado  dondequiera  la  educaci6n  ptlbllca  divi- 
di^ndola  en  tres  diferentes  grados  que  corresponden,  m^  o  menos,  a  las  diferentes  clases 
sociales:  La  instrucci6n  primaria,  destinada  al  pueblo  en  general;  la  instrucci6n 
secundaria,  destinada  a  personas  de  mayorcs  alcances  deseosas  de  ocupar  empleos 
administrativos  y  de  oficina  al  servicio  del  gobierno  o  de  companfas  privadas;  la 
instrucci6n  universitaria o superior,  para gentes deal tascapacidadesaptas  para  abrazar 
las  profesiones  cientfficas  o  liberales.  Estos  tres  grados  de  instrucci6n  son  pdblicos  y 
la  enseflanza  es  impartida  gratuitamente  i>or  nuestros  gobiemos.  Los  americanoe 
anglo-sajones  no  han  ido  tan  lejos  en  materia  de  acci6n  gubemativa  en  asuntos  de 
interns  pdblico.  Ellos  han  abierto  a  la  iniciativa  individual  un  campo  mucho  m&B 
vasto.  Las  universidades  y  los  colegios  se  han  sustraido,  hasta  cierto  punto,  a  la 
acci6n  y  al  dominio  del  gobiemo  y  han  logrado  conservar  su  antiguo  r^men  y  organi- 
zaci6n,  lo  mismo  que  en  Inglaterra.  Otro  tanto  podria  decirse  de  su  instmccidn 
industrial  y  t^cnica.  For  tanto,  la  enseflanza  pdblica  y  gratuita  de  la  mtlsica  estd 
implfcitamente  contenida  en  el  principio  que  rige  la  instruccidn  pdblica  en  las  demo- 
cracias  frahcesa  y  latino-  americanas. 

Pero  ^intenta  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  perseverar  en  su  actitud  actual  o 
eetSk  dispuesto  a  dejarse  influenciar  por  ideas  m&s  socialistas?  En  la  Gran  Bretafia  se 
habia  ya  de  servicio  militar  obligatorio,  y,  si  no  fuera  por  su  ''espl^ndido  aislamiento," 
las  Ifneas  de  ferrocarriles  ingleses  se  hallarlan  ya  en  msinos  del  Gobiemo,  como  lo 
est&n  las  fibricas  de  nuniciones.  Tras  los  medios  materiales  para  la  defensa  nacional, 
los  medios  ideales  seguirlan  y  la  nacional izaci6n  de  todos  los  grados  de  la  instnicci6n 
serfa  un  hecho  cumplido. 

En  los  Estados  Unidos  la  instmcci6n  primaria  es  dada  por  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados 
en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas.  La  instmcci6n  secundaria  tambi^n  recibe  del  Estado  el 
debido  apoyo,  pero  las  universidades  y  las  escuelas  tunicas  contin(!ian  siendo,  en 
grande  escala,  privilegio  de  corporaciones  privadas,  de  sociedades  o  de  particulares. 
Aunque  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  oficiales  de  instrucci6n  superior  y  t^cnica  parece 
ser  el  campo  de  futura  actividad  del  Gobiemo  Americano,  este  paso  no  ha  sido  firan* 
queado  adn. 

Cuando  el  Gobiemo  intervenga  en  la  instmcci^n  universitaria,  industrial  y  pro- 
iesional, las  diferencias  sociales,  tan  antag6nicas  al  espfritu  de  la  veidadera  demo- 
cracia,  se  suavizar&n,  y  entonces  serd  posible  prestar  atenci6n  mis  esmerada  a  la 
vocaci6n,  que  es  uno  de  los  elementos  esenciales  para  el  buen  6xito  de  los  individuos 
en  la  vida. 

La  acci6n  oficial  en  materia  de  instmccidn  es  obra  de  las  ideas  modernas;  es  un 
desarrollo  natural  de  las  tendencias  generales  de  nuestra  ^poca  que  tienden  a  aumentar 
la  intervenci6n  del  mecanismo  oficial  en  la  distribucidn  de  la  riqueza  intelectual  y 
moral.    En  otros  t^rminos,  una  conquista  del  socialismo  de  buena  ley. 
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LA  acgi6n  oficial  en  la  mi^bica. 

El  eBpfritu  mercantil.  La  explotaci6n  de  los  alumno6  y  Iob  ftrtistaa  par  loe  pro- 
leaores  y  arontes.  Utilidad  de  la  cooperaci6n.  La  acci6n  del  Gobieruo  evitard  o 
disminuiii loe  efectoe  de  la  especulacidn.  La  competencia  sin  vigilanda  oficial  ea 
contraria  a  la  democracia  y  a  loe  intereses  nacionales.  La  ensenanza  privada  86I0 
aprovecha  a  loe  ricoe;  ella  hace  que  el  espfritu  nacional  ceda  el  campo  al  espfrita 
comercial. 

Infflaterra  es  libre-cambista  y  Eetadoe  Unidoe  ee  proteccionista^  pero  amboe  palace 
aon  libre-cambistae  en  el  teireno  muBical.  La  protecci6n  a  la  mtisica  ha  sido  coDBide- 
rada  nempre  como  una  oblu;aci6n  nacional  por  las  democracias  y  monarauias  europeas; 
al  proceder  de  este  modo,  Francia,  Italia,  Alemania,  Rusia,  ban  superado  a  Inglateira 
y  a  loe  Estados  Unidoe  como  potencias  musicales  haciendo  impodble  toda  competancia 
entre  ellos.    La  protecci6n  a  la  mdsica  es  la  tinica  8oluci6n  ael  problema. 

La  mtisica  y  lae  bellas  artes  ban  sido  muy  descuidadas  como  ramos  de  instruccidn 
pdblica  en  loe  pafses  de  raza  anglo-sajona,  Inglaterra  y  loe  Estados  Unidoe.  L<ob 
gobiemoe  nunca  ban  tratado  de  cooperar  con  la  iniciativa  individual  en  ese  teireno,  a 
excepci6n  de  las  escuelas  primarias  americanas  que  ban  inclufdo  la  mdsica  en  el 
pensum  reglamentario. 

La  influencia  del  mercantiliamo  ba  side  mayor  en  el  campo  artfstico  que  en  el  campa 
cientifico.  Loe  diplomas  y  grades  desprovistos  de  reconocimiento  oficial  ban  sido 
fuente  de  censuias  para  algunas  escuelas  m^dicas,  como  puedo  colegirse  de  la  fraseolo- 
gia  del  Programa  Prelimiuar  arriba  citado;  pero  igual  observaci6n  cabe  bacer,  y  en 
mayor  escala,  respecto  de  las  instituciones  musicales  lascuales  no  amenaa^n  directa- 
mente  la  vida  ni  la  salud  de  la  bumanidad. 

En  el  Gonservatorio  de  M6sica  de  Panam4  bemoe  recibido  a  varies  americanoe 
graduados  que,  despu^s  de  baber  gastado  grandes  sumas  de  dinero  en  educaci6n 
musical,  tuvieron  que  llegar  a  la  triste  conclu8i6n  de  que  ie  les  babia  ensefiado  todo 
menos  mt&sica. 

Donde  no  existe  la  intervenci6n  o  la  supervigilanda  del  Estado,  la  codicia  humana 
predomina  y  la  cultura  artfstica  tiene  que  lucbar  indefinidamente  con  este  enemigo. 
En  tales  condiciones,  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  oficiales  es  una  bendici6n  para  la  comuni> 
dad,  tanto  desde  el  punto  de  vista  artistico  como  deede  el  moral  y  econ6mico. 

Los  intereses  asociados  de  loe  profesores  de  mtisica  y  de  los  agentee  musicales  pueden 
baber  contribufdo  en  America  a  mantener  la  opini6n  ptiblica  en  un  estado  de  absoluta 
indiferencia  respecto  de  las  ventajas  de  la  accidn  gubemativa  en  punto  de  educaci6n 
musical. 

La  explotaci6n  de  los  artistas  Ifricos  por  los  agentes  0  intermediaries  cuya  interven- 
ci6n  no  puede  menos  que  perjudicar  a  los  artistas  y  al  ptiblico— productores  y  con- 
sumidores — es  im  becbo  bien  conocido.  Alzando  artificialmente  los  bonorarios  de 
los  artistas,  en  otros  t^inos:  especulando,  los  agentes  trabajan  para  si  mismos,  como 
que  gran  parte  de  esos  bonorarios  queda  en  su  poder  y  el  consumidor,  el  publico  es  la 
dnica  vfctima. 

Becuerdo  como  se  explotaba  en  Francia  a  los  pobres  artistas  Ifricos  por  parte  de  los 
agentee  y  profesores  coaligados  para  tal  fin.  Muchas  de  eeas  alianzas  se  bacian  pagar 
im  tanto  por  ciento  vitalicio  sobre  el  salario  de  los  artistas.  Si  semejante  orden  de 
coeas  existfa  en  Francia,  en  donde  la  educaci6n  musical  es  ptiblica  y  gratuita,  ya 
podemos  figuramos  qu^  no  aconteceri  en  palses  donde  el  mercantilismo  ba  alcanzado 
un  desarrollo  superior. 

Duro  se  hace  cieer  que  los  artistas  no  bayan  tomado  providencia  alguna  para  eludir 
los  fuertes  gravimenes  que  sobre  ellos  bacen  pesar  los  improductivos.  En  este  sentido 
no  ha  babido  esfuerzo  cooperative  propiamente  dicho,  por  mds  que  date  bubiera  sido 
igualmente  beneficioso  para  los  artistas  y  para  el  ptiblico. 

Leyendo  las  publicaciones  musicales  americanas  no  es  posible  dejar  de  observar  el 
silencio  que  guardan  respecto  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  el  campo  de  la  mtisica.  AlH  se 
discute  sobre  dos  sistemas  de  enseflanza  musical:  privada  y  conservatorial;  es  decir, 
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iBdividual  y  colectiva,  pero  no  parece  sospecharse  siquiera  que  el  denominado  sistema 
conservatorial  pueda  ser  de  doe  maneras:  (a)  en  provecho  de  lo8  profesores  prmcipal- 
mente,  y  entonces  lo6  alumnos  pagan  a  aquellos,  o  (b)  en  beneficio  de  loe  alumnos^ 
pzincipalmente,  y  entonces  el  gobiemo  remunera  a  los  profesores,  como  en  otros  ramofr 
de  la  instruccidn  ptiblica. 

Se  ha  dicho  que  no  hay  probabilidad  de  obtener  auxilio  del  Estado  o  de  la  Federa* 
ci6n  para  la  educacidn  musical  en  loe  E^tadoe  Unidos,  bien  que  para  ello  no  se  h» 
dado  raz6n  plausible.  En  efecto,  no  considero  razonable  el  decir  que  loe  americanoe. 
son  de  por  sf  suficientemente  ricos  para  poderse  dispensar  de  la  ayuda  oficial  en  la 
instrucci6n  musical.  La  cuesti6n,  a  mi  jiiicio,  no  es  de  riqueza  o  de  pobreza  sino  de^ 
doctrina,  y  no  deberia  plantearse  en  otra  forma. 

Los  franceses,  loe  belgas,  los  ital':  los,  los  espafiolee,  los  alemanes,  los  austriacos  y 
loe  rusos  prot^en  todos  su  mtlsica  y  su  tunica,  del  mismo  modo  que  prot^en  bus 
teeoros  de  arte,  su  idioma,  sus  creencias  nacionales,  bus  industriaB  y  bu  comercio.  Es 
un  deber  de  la  raza  que  nada  tiene  de  comtin  con  la  miseria  o  la  opulencia.  EUoe  se- 
flienten  orgullosos  de  esa  acti\ddad  est^tica  que  consideran  como  una  porci6n  del 
patrimonio  naoional  y  que  les  ayuda  a  conservar  la  unidad  moral  del  pais. 

Echar  sobre  los  hombroe  del  gobiemo  la  caiga  y  el  cuidado  de  guiar  y  Bupervigilar 
la  educaci6n  artfstica  es  tarea  m^  conforme  con  la  democracia  y  la  protecci6n  (do& 
principios  gratos  a  Norte  Am^ca)  que  el  preeente  abstencionismo. 

Como  ya  dije,  las  tendencias  modemas  favorecen  el  procedimiento  de  colocar  la 
instruccidn  profesional  y  tunica  en  manos  del  Estado,  y  lo  que  hoy  parece  peligrosa 
aventura  ser&  en  lo  future  una  prdctica  conservadora.  Contemplo  en  el  future  el  dla 
en  que  cualquier  intento  para  sustraer  la  instrucci6n  profesional  superior  de  las- 
manos  del  Estado  serd  considerado  tan  ridicule  como  aparecerfa  hoy  el  quitar  at 
gobiemo  el  privil^io  de  acufiar  la  moneda.  El  abuse  de  la  especulacidn  que  oblig6 
al  Estado  a  monopolizar  la  fabricaci6n  de  moneda,  lo  obligari  a  intervenir  en  el  campo. 
de  la  instruccidn  t^cnica  a  tltulo  de  fuerza  r^uladora. 

El  libre  cambio  en  arte  es  contrario  a  los  interesee  de  la  mtkica  nacional  y  la  falta  de 
acci6n  oficial  resulta  en  detrimento  de  la  democracia  porque  perjudica  los  interesee. 
del  pobre.  En  los  palses  en  donde  la  ensenanza  privada  reina  sin  riva],  la  mt^ca  es- 
el  privilegio  de  las  clases  opulentas,  tinicas  capaces  de  pagar  crecidoe  honorarioe  a  los 
buenos  profesores  y  de  viajar  por  el  extranjero. 

Yo  me  pregunto  porqu6  un  pals  como  Estados  TJnidos,  tan  diferente  de  Inglaterra 
en  BU  estractura  polltica  y  econ6mica,  ha  adoptado,  sin  embargo,  las  teorlas  inglesas. 
en  materia  de  arte.  Los  conservatorios  de  mtkica  americanos,  al  igual  de  los  con- 
Bervatorios  ingleeee,  tienen  algo  asi  como  la  apariencia  de  casas  de  negocio  y  bu  entrada 
eetk  prdcticamente  prohibida  a  los  pobres.  Los  grandes  teatros  en  Norte  AmMca,. 
como  los  de  Inglaterra,  pertenecen  a  sociedades  privadas  y  llegan  a  convertirse  en 
centres  de  eepeculaci6n  y  de  negocios  con  perjuicio  de  las  personas  pobres,  incapa-^ 
citadas  para  entrar  a  ellos.  En  presencia  de  estas  desfavorables  condiciones,  ^no  es 
acaso  un  deber  para  un  gobiemo  democrdtico  el  dar  un  paso  decisivo  en  el  sentido  de- 
colocar  la  mtlsica  al  alcance  de  todos  aquellos,  pobres  o  ricos,  que  posean  verdadera 
vocaci6n? 

La  acci6n  oficial  es,  a  mi  entonder,  un  equivalente  de  la  proteccidn  nacional,  puesto 
que  la  primera  no  Be  propone  otro  objeto  que  fomentar  la  cultura  nacional  y  mejorar 
los  m^todoB  para  hacerla  efectiva. 

Pu^ese  dudar  aun  respecto  de  la  utilidad  de  la  intervenci6n  oficial  en  cuestionea 
musicales,  asf  como  en  otros  asuntos  relatives  a  la  educaci6n,  porque  todos  sentimoSy 
mds  o  menos,  la  influencia  de  las  denominadas  teorfas  liberales  de  los  economistas. 
ingleses.  Hace  im  eiglo  que  estos  en^igicoe  defensoi^es  de  la  acci6n  individual 
objetaban  la  acci6n  del  Gobiemo  en  el  campo  del  comercio,  la  industria  y  hasta  de  la 
educaci6n,  y  procedfan  de  esta  Buerte  en  el  nombre  y  por  la  salud  de  la  libertad. 
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Pero  lo8  EstadoB  modemoe  no  han  caminado,  por  lo  general,  tnuB  las  huellaa  de 
Inglatena.  Han  comprendido  que  tales  teorfas  s61o  resultan  buenas  para  los  brit4- 
nicofi  por  causa  de  su  peculiar  po0ici6n  geogrdfica  y  de  su  inmenso  imperio  colonial. 
Los  Estados  Unidos,  por  ejemplo,  se  han  cuidado  bien  de  invocar  el  libre  cambio  y, 
respecto  al  principio  de  la  intervencidn  oficial,  el  modemo  punto  de  vista  americano 
ae  refleja  de  modo  inequivoco  en  el  sistema  adoptado  por  el  Mayor  General  Gecnrge  W. 
Goethals,  gobemadw  del  Canal  de  PanamA,  tal  como  ^1  mismo  lo  describe  en  la 
revista  de  Scribner. 

La  coniitnicci6n  del  Canal  de  Panam^,  en  el  cual  una  empresa  privada  fracasd  dos 
veces,  no  por  raz<Sn  de  incompetencia  tunica  ni  por  falta  de  capital,  sino  debido  a  la 
mala  administraci6n,  el  sobomo  y  la  corrupci6n,  ha  sido  una  brillante  victoria  para 
«1  Gobierno  Americano  y  para  la  teorfa  de  la  iniciativa  oficial  eu  grandes  empreaaa 
de  ingenierfa. 

Naturalmente,  es  necesario  que  prevalezcan  los  grandes  ideales  del  bien  pdblico, 
desinter6s  y  patriotismo  pure  antes  de  encomendar  a  la  iniciativa  oficial  la  tarea  po- 
deroaa  de  ensefiar  un  ramo  de  la  educaci6n  profesional,  o  de  supervigilar  el  campo  de 
la  ensefianza  privada;  pero  tan  necesario  elemento  moral  no  esca^ea  en  un  pais  en 
donde  grandes  adelantos  se  han  efectuado  en  materia  de  socialismo  de  estado,  a  juzgar 
por  los  experimentos  de  las  autoridades  americanas  en  la  Zona  del  Canal. 

£1  grande  arte,  como  la  gran  ciencia,  ha  menester  el  auxilio  oficial  para  vivir  y 
desarrollarse.  Los  grandes  hombres  de  ciencia,  los  sabios,  los  descubridores  de  las 
leyes  que  rigen  el  movimiento  de  las  fuerzas  naturales,  deberian  ser  atendidos  por  la  na- 
ci6n  en  la  cual  viven  y  a  la  cual  honran.  De  otro  modo,  podrfan  desviarse  del  camino 
de  la  investigacidn  paciente  para  entregarse  a  tareas  industriales  y  quedar  bajo  la 
dependencia  de  la  protecci6n  privada,  siempre  humillante. 

La  alta  cultura  musical  en  las  monarqufas  europeas,  tales  como  Alemania  y  Austria, 
reclamaba  la  protecci6n  de  los  re  yes,  prfncipcs  y  otros  miembros  de  la  realeza.  Los 
compositores  y  los  directores  de  sus  eapillas  eran  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Los 
nombres  de  Eaterhazy,  Lichnowsky,  el  Archiduque  Rodolfo  y  otros  reales  bene£ac- 
tores,  son  familiares  a  cuantos  conocen  la  historia  de  la  mdsica.  El  mismo  Wagner 
habrfa  permanecido  casi  ignorado  del  mundo  sin  el  espl^ndido  gesto  de  Luis  de  Baviera. 

Que  Inglaterra  no  es  una  naci6n  musical  de  primera  categoila,  capaz  de  cotizarse  a  la 
par  con  los  grandes  mercados  musicales  del  continente  europeo,  lo  demuestra  anual- 
mente  la  temporada  de  6pera  del  teatro  de  Co  vent  Garden,  en  Londres,  y  el  personal 
que  compone  las  orquestas  sinf6nicas  del  Reino. 

Tres  compafiias  extranjeras:  una  italiana,  una  francesa  y  una  alemana,  aparecen 
cada  aflo  en  Covent  Garden  por  una  corta  temporada,  al  lado  de  una  pobre  exhibici<5n 
local,  pobre  no  s61o  en  cuanto  a  la  producci<Sn  musical,  sino  tambi^n  en  cuanto  a 
interpretaci6n.  Algo  semejante  acontece  en  el  Metropolitan  o  el  Manhattan  Opera 
House  de  Nueva  York. 

Las  grandes  orquestas  8inf6nicas  de  las  principales  ciudades  inglesas,  inclusive 
Londres,  contienen  tal  mayorfa  de  elementos  extranjeros  que  hacen  insignificante  la 
cooperaci6n  nacional.  Igual  observaci6n  cabe  hacer  respecto  de  las  orquestas  sin- 
f6nicas  de  Boston  o  de  Nueva  York. 

Puesto  que  estos  elementos  fordneos  recibieron  en  sus  respectivos  pafses  el  beneficio 
de  una  instrucci6n  musical  superior  y  gratuita,  beneficio  que  rehusa  a  los  americanoe 
su  propio  Gobierno,  toda  competencia  equitativa  es  desde  luego  imposible. 

El  adelanto  musical  ha  sido  posible  en  Panamd  porque  el  Gobierno  Nacional  lo 
foment6  directamente.  Muchas  otras  cosas  de  utilidad  pdblica  no  han  sido  intentadas 
en  nuestro  pais  porque,  por  regla  general,  la  iniciativa  privada  es  sorda  a  todo  llama- 
miento  que  no  implique  una  ganancia  material. 

Varies  particulares  han  hecho  recomendables  esfuerzos  en  los  Estados  Unidos  para 
establecer  6peras  y  orquestas  de  car&cter  elevado,  pero  todos  han  fracasado  en  pobla- 
clones  menores  de  100,000  habitantee,  por  falta  de  protecci<Sn  oficial.    A  prop^ito  de 
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68to,  convendrfa  reoordar  que  muchaa  ciudades  europeas,  mucho  menores  aun,  se 
ulanan  de  un  conservatorio  oficial,  de  un  teatro  de  6pera  y  de  conciertoe  sinfdnicos 
eemanales,  todo  lo  cual  es  consecuencia  natural  del  favor  g:ubemativo. 

Ningdn  grande  artista  americano — verdaderamente  americano  y  verdaderamente 
artista— recusarfa  bu  concurso  si  ae  intentara  un  comtin  esfuerso  para  levantar  el  nivel 
de  la  mtkica  en  ea  pais.  Antes  bien,  todoe  ae  sentirfan  orgullosoe  de  ser  profeeoree  en 
una  in8tituci6n  oficial  del  tipo  del  conservatorio  donde  se  preparase  el  porvenir  musical ; 
y  lo  harian  m^  por  amor  a  su  pais  que  por  consideracioneB  de  orden  monetario. 

Es  sabido  que  el  Gobiemo  franc^  solo  paga  honorarioe  nominales  al  cuerpo  docente 
de  los  conservatorios  nacionalee  de  mdsica,  pero  el  honor  de  profesar  en  elloe  es  tan 
codiciado  que  los  artistas  franceees  descuidan  su  inter^  pecuniario  para  contribuir  a  la 
gloria  del  arte  nacional. 

No  serfa  sorprendente  que  se  invocaae  una  vez  mis  la  doctrina  de  la  libertad  en  el 
arte  contra  el  principio  de  la  acci6n  oficial  en  achaques  de  mtisica.  Esa  vieja  doctrina 
revive  ab  xtemo  contra  el  principio  del  arte  oficial,  de  las  academias  y  conservatorios, 
gracias  a  cierto  elemento  que  paiece  considerar  el  genio  come  la  mejor  prueba  de  la 
generaci6n  espont&nea. 

La  libertad  en  el  arte,  como  la  libertad  en  el  comercio,  eonviene  a  los  extranjeros  y  a 
algunos  profesionales  hijoe  del  pais  que  nada  temen  de  la  competencia  extranjera. 
Empero,  para  los  nacionales,  el  fomento  oficial  de  la  cultura  musical  es  por  todos 
conceptoe  preferible. 

DIPLOMAS  OnCIALES. 

La  cuesti6n  musical  en  los  Estados  Unidos  proviene  de  la  falta  de  acci6n  oficial. 

La  campafia  para  establecer  el  examen  obligatorio  de  los  m<isico6,  iniciada  en  los 
Estados  Unidos  por  los  mtisicos  profesionales,  fracas^  debido  a  su  aspecto  egoista,  pero 
la  colaci6n  de  diplomas  por  el  Crobiemo  serfa  el  mejor  remedio  para  la  situaci6n  actual. 

Los  derechos  individualcs  deben  ser  respetados.  Las  relaciones  entre  la  enseflanza 
pdblica  y  la  privada,  lejos  de  ser  antagiSnicas,  deberfan  ser  de  car&cter  amistoso  y  bub 
respectivas  actividades  convenientemente  definidas. 

£xperimentos  prdcticos  hechos  en  Panamd. 

Si  el  problema  artistico  hubiese  preocupado  a  los  organizadores  del  Segundo  Con- 
greso  Cientffico  Panamericano,  ellos  habrfan  ensanchado  el  alcance  de  su  interroga- 
ci6n  al  preguntar  en  el  Programa  Preliminar  si  es  conveniente  dar  al  Estado  una  par^ 
ticipaci6n  mis  activa  en  la  colaci6n  de  los  diplomas  m^icos. 

El  movimiento  emprendido  en  muchas  de  las  grandes  ciudades  americanas  para 
unificar  el  ejercicio  de  la  profesi6n  musical  y  establecer  exiimenes  obligatorios  pre- 
sididos  por  jurados  especiales,  demuestra  que  algo  irr^:ular  existe  tambi^n  en  el 
mundo  musical.  Desgraciadamente,  no  se  ha  indicado  el  verdadero  remedio,  y  yo 
creo  que  no  se  podrfa  adoptar  mejor  correctivo  que  el  de  la  ingerencia  oficial. 

Cuando  el  Gobiemo  Nacional,  Federal  o  municipal,  intervenga  en  la  di8tribuci6n 
de  diplomas  o  certificados  musicales,  la  desaz6n  que  hoy  se  evidencia  en  todo  el  pais 
desapareceri  considerablemente. 

En  cuanto  a  la  campafia  de  untficar  o  normalizar  la  enseflanza  musical,  soy  de 
opini6n  que  el  remedio  sugerido  no  era  apropiado  a  la  enfermedad.  Las  sociedades 
musicales  pretendfan  que  el  Gobiemo  viniera  en  su  a3ruda  para  obligar  a  los  maestros 
de  mtisica  a  presentar  examen  y  privarles  del  derecho  de  ensefiar  si  el  examen  no 
hubiere  resultado  satisfactorio.  Proceder  asf  habrfa  side  desatender  los  derechos 
individuales  y  tratar  de  establecer  una  especie  de  monopolio  que  le  enajenaba  a  la 
causa  la  simpatia  universal.  Doy  por  sentado  que  ningdn  gobiemo  en  el  mundo,  ni 
siquiera  el  de  Turqufa  o  Rusia,  consentirfa  en  hacerse  responsable  de  tan  rigurosa 
acci6n,  y  la  solicitud,  como  era  de  esperarse,  fu6  cortesmente  negada.  Pero  si  en  vez 
de  paao  tan  radical  se  hubiera  pedido  al  gobiemo  que  ejerciera  su  derecho  de  fiscaliza- 
ci6n  en  el  terrene  de  la  enseflanza  musical  con  la  mira  de  favorecer  los  intereses  de  los 
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ciudadanos  -par  medio  del  adelanto  de  la  educaci6n  muBical  y  sin  menoecabo  de  Im 
libertad  de  ensefiar,  estoy  cierto  de  que  no  se  habrfa  rechazado  de  piano  tan  tazonable 
petici6n. 

Naturalmente,  esa  ingerencia  no  deberfa  acarrear  perjuicioe  a  la  ensefianza  privada, 
como  no  lofl  acarrea  a  las  escuelaa  primarias,  porque  la  int«rvenci6n  oficial  en  este 
ientido  significa  regularizaci6n  y  no  monopolio.  La  acci6n  oficial,  en  efecto,  no  ha 
eliminado  en  ningdn  pafs  la  ensefianza  privada;  por  el  contrario,  la  ha  respetado  y 
estimulado.  Pero  ningdn  gobiemo  deberfa  abdicar  sub  derechoe  de  direcci6n  supreme 
y  supervigilancia,  inherente  a  su  condici6n  de  poder  publico,  en  este  importante 
asunto  de  la  ensefianza  privada  que  afecta  el  porvenir  de  millones  de  ciudadanos. 

£1  proteccionismo,  entendido  en  el  sentido  de  la  unificaci6n  de  la  ensefianza,  deja 
el  problema  pendiente,  pero  si  se  le  interpreta  en  el  sentido  de  la  cooperaci6n  oficial, 
de  la  instrucci6n  gratuita,  de  la  cultura  artlstica  en  general,  del  desinter^  y  del  altmis- 
mo,  pennitird  a  los  americanos,  en  los  afios  venideros,  ocupar  los  puestos  reservados 
ahora  a  los  extranjeros. 

La  clase  de  protecci6n  a  que  aludo  en  estas  p^inas  no  requiere  la  imposicidn  de 
gravdmenes  sobre  la  mtbica  ni  sobre  los  mtisicos  extranjeros,  como  se  hace  con  los  pro- 
ductos  y  las  mercancfaB  extranjeros.  Tal  sistema^  aplicado  a  la  mtisica,  no  darfa  otro 
resultado  que  el  de  elevar  el  costo  de  la  mdsica  para  el  ciudadano  y  constituir  una 
especie  de  privilegio  favorable  a  los  mtisicos,  y  perjudicial  a  los  que  no  lo  son.  Lob 
mismos  mtisicos  saben  muy  bien  administrarse  esta  tiltima  clase  de  proteccionismo 
por  obra  de  bus  sindicatos  o  asociaciones  sin  que  el  gobiemo  intervenga  para  nada  en 
ello.  El  proteccionismo  que  preconizo  es  mucho  m^  amplio,  se  propone  la  cultuia 
general  y  se  extiende  a  los  profesionales  y  a  los  no  profesionales. 

Acaso  sea  incorrecto  hablar  de  proteccionismo,  palabra  que  tiene  un  sentido  t^cnico 
en  economfa  poUtica,  al  referirme  a  este  sistema  de  auxilio  oficial  que  tan  encarecida- 
mente  recomiendo  y  que  ha  sido  probado  con  6xito  feliz  en  im  pais  tan  joven  como  la 
Reptiblica  de  Panamd.  Pero  el  error,  si  algimo  ha  habido,  es  de  naturaleza  puramente 
jurfdica  y  a  im  mtisico  puede  serle  f^ilmente  perdonado. 

Algo  digno  de  mencionarse  ocurrid  en  la  ciudad  de  Panamd  once  afios  ha,  cuando  se 
estableci6  el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica.  Los  profesores  de  la  localidad  no  acostumbra- 
ban  ensefiar  solfeo.  Por  el  contrario,  ten^  a  sus  alumnos  en  tal  ignorancia  en 
cuanto  a  lectura  musical  que  paiecla  como  si  abrigasen  secretos,  temores,  por  el  pro- 
greso  de  sus  alumnos.  Acaso  pensaban  que  tan  pronto  como  los  aliunnos  hubieeen 
alcanzado  una  clara  comprensi6n  de  los  signos  de  la  notaci6n  y  de  los  principios 
elementales  de  la  mtisica,  los  servicios  de  los  maestros  habrfan  de  resultar  innecesarios, 
y  todo  su  empefio  parecla  cifrarse  en  mantener  a  los  alumnos  en  estado  de  dependencia, 
forma  de  tiranfa  muy  propia  de  la  humana  naturaleza. 

Tan  pronto  como  el  conservatorio  comenz6  a  ensefiar  solfeo  y  la  gente  empez6  a 
darse  cuenta  de  que  cualquiera  podia  leer  a  primera  vista  un  trozo  de  mtisica  tan 
bien  como  se  lee  im  peri6dico,  ciertos  maestros  de  mtisica  dieron  por  sentado  que  se 
les  habfa  descargado  im  golpe  de  muerte,  y  en.  seguida  comenz6  una  campafia  de 
Bordas  intrigas  y  de  crfticas  contra  la  nueva  institucidn. 

No  tardaron  ellos  mucho,  sin  embargo,  en  descubrir  que  nada  habfa  sido  tan 
infundado  como  su  grande  alarma.  Por  supuesto,  que  tuvieron  que  cambiar  de 
m^todos  de  ensefianza,  pero  el  ntimero  de  bus  alumnos  no  disminuy6  y  les  Borprendi6 
extraordinariamente  ver  que  las  cosas  no  tomaban  el  giro  pesimista  que  ellos  habfan 
previsto.  He  aquf  im  ejemplo  de  ima  nueva  conquista  de  la  libertad  y  de  la  civili- 
zaci6n,  nada  sangriento  ni  ruidoBO,  pero  no  por  eso  menos  meritorio  y  consolador, 
como  que  prueba  cudn  infundados  son  los  temores  de  quienes  se  sienten  obligados  a 
invocar  la  ignorancia  o  la  tiranfa  en  defensa  propia. 

La  protecci6n  oficial  en  favor  del  desarrollo  de  la  educaci6n  musical,  no  hard  dafio 
alguno  a  los  profesores  particulares  ni  comprometerd  loB  buenos  resultados  de  la 
eompetencia.    Al  contrario,  creo  que  el  resultado  final  de  semejante  empreea  serd 
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provechoeo  a  los  maestros  particularee  y  a  la  comunidad  en  general.  Kn  Euiopa, 
lo6  conaervatorioB  oficialeB  de  mtieica  s61o  reciben  talentoe  de  pnmera  clase,  en  tanto 
que  lo8  talentoe  comunes  tienen  que  acudir  a  la  ensefianza  privada.  El  primer 
medio,  eleva  el  nivel  profesional;  el  segundo,  propaga  el  amor  a  la  mtiaica  en  general. 
Lejos  de  causar  perjuicio  a  la  ensefianza  privada  de  cualquier  claae,  el  deber  del 
Gobiemo  consiste  en  tratarla  como  amigo  o  asociado  secundando  bub  eefuerzoB  en  el 
sentido  de  mejorar  bub  m^todos  y  bu  eficacia  en  pro  del  bien  general. 

PROTBOGI6N  OFIGIAL  A  MBDIA8. 

La  protecci6n  oficial  a  la  mdaica  nacional  se  extiende  m^  alU  de  la  inBtrucci6n 
profesional  que  se  da  a  Iob  alumnoB  y  guia  a  los  artistas  novicioe  en  la  vida. 

Ademis  de  los  conservatorios  de  musica  y  declamaci6n,  Francia  poeee  los  grandee 
teatros  donde  los  laureados  de  loe  conservatorios  son  contratados  por  afios. 

Bien  que  poseyendo  tambito  teatros  nacionales,  los  gobiemos  latino-americanos 
han  descuidado  crear  los  vlnculos  necesarios  entre  eeos  teatros  y  los  conservatorios, 
efectuando  asi  s61o  media  labor  proteccionista  y  copiando  a  medias  los  modelos 
franceses. 

La  protecci6n  teatral  secundada  por  el  Hon.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton. 

Una  vez  facilitada  la  adopci6n  de  la  carrera  musical  a  las  personas  de  toda  condici6n 
social  por  medio  de  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  especiales  o  conservatorios  de  mdsica 
costeados  por  el  Gobiemo  y  gratiiitos  para  los  alumnos,  no  hay  que  pensar  que  las 
autoridades  han  cumplido  ya  con  todas  sus  obUgaciones  para  con  bus  conciudadanos. 
Dando  por  sentado  que  los  mtkicos  profesionales  han  sido  ya  adiestrados  en  los  con- 
servatorios ptiblicos,  el  Estado  no  puede  descuidar  su  suerte  ulterior  y  arrojarlos  sin 
defensa  en  brazos  de  ambiciosos  empresarios,  agentes  de  conciertos  y  otros  pardsitos 
del  mundo  musical.  Esta  pr4ctica  serfa  tan  poco  Idgica  como  la  de  fomentar  un 
intenso  desarrollo  industrial  para  lu^;o  denegar  a  los  ciudadanos  los  medios  de  exportar 
el  siarplus  de  sus  manufacturas.  En  ese  caso  el  exceso  de  producci6n,  en  vez  de 
favorecer  los  intereses  nacionales,  obrarla  en  contra  de  6stos  empobreciendo  la  indus- 
tria,  abaratando  la  obra  de  mano  y  provocando  crisis  dom^ticas. 

He  aqui  porqu^  considero  que  los  gobiemos  que  profesan  la  doctrina  de  la  inter- 
vencidn  oficial  en  materia  de  instmcci6n  artfstica  y  que  desean  i)oner  loe  medios  para 
hacer  efectiva  tal  intervenci6n,  fracasan  en  su  empefio  cuando  vacilan  o  retroceden 
ante  la  consecuencia  l<5gica  de  aquella  doctrina,  es  decir,  la  acci6n  oficial  en  materia 
de  actividad  teatral,  la  cual  debe  manifestarse  poseyendo  el  Estado  los  teatros  nacio- 
nales  0  subvencionindolos  para  que  cooperen  a  los  fines  de  la  cultura  artlstica  nacional. 
El  gobiemo  franco,  por  ejemplo,  no  s^lamente  posee  los  conservatorios  de  mtkica  y 
declamaci6n  sino  tambi^n  los  teatros  nacionales  donde  se  representa  la  <5pera,  la 
6pera  c6mica,  la  tragedia,  la  comedia  y  el  drama.  Los  alumnos  de  los  conservatorios, 
al  ingresar  a  estas  instituciones,  contraen  el  compromise  de  representar,  por  cierto 
ntimero  de  afios,  al  finalizar  bus  eetudios  y  de  esa  manera  el  Gobiemo  gula  a  sus  propios 
artistas  a  trav^  de  la  vida  hasta  mucho  despu^s  de  la  terminacidn  de  bus  estudios 
t^nicos.  Extiende  su  protecci6n  a  los  teatros  nacionales  donde  se  contratan  los 
mejores  talentoe  hasta  que  reciban  su  consagracidn  definitiva,  pues  de  otro  modo  los 
esfuerzos  del  Estado  en  favor  de  la  cultura  musical  podrfan  resultar  ilusorios. 

En  nuestro  henusf erio  occidental  las  cosas  pasan  de  muy  diferente  manera.  Estados 
Unidos,  por  ejemplo,  no  comparte  la  teoria  de  la  intervenci6n  del  gobiemo  en  asuntos 
de  mdsica  y,  por  consiguiente,  no  posee  conservatorios  ni  teatros  del  Estado.  En 
algunas  de  nuestras  Rep^bHcas  sur-americanas,  la  teorfa  de  la  intervenci6n  oficial 
ha  sido  generalmente  adoptada  en  lo  concemiente  a  los  conservatorios  y  escuelas, 
pero  en  lo  tocante  a  teatros,  dicha  teorfa  se  limita,  por  lo  general,  a  la  po6e8i6n,  por 
parte  del  Estado,  de  los  edificios,  sin  intervenci6n  alguna  con  la  verdadera  actividad 
teatral.  En  otros  casosr-y  estos  son  los  peores — el  Estado  posee  un  teatro  nacional  y 
carece  de  escuelas  de  mdaica. 

Santiago,  la  capital  de  la  Repdblica  de  Chile,  posee  un  conservatorio  oficial  de 
mtlsica  y  declamaci6n  en  el  cual  se  da  gratuitamente  a  los  alumnos  ima  educaci6n 
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musical  completa,  pero  el  mismo  gobiemo  que  asf  interviene  en  favor  de  la  coltura 
nacional,  abfuidoiia  el  campo  teatral  a  la  codicia  de  loe  empieaarioB,  quisles,  Uamadoa 
a  escoger  entro  el  arte  y  el  negocio,  dan  ain  vacilar  la  prefermcia  al  segundo  j  per- 
judican  aeriamente  la  buena  obra  realieada  por  el  Gobiemo  en  el  conaervatorio. 

En  Aigentina  creo  que  no  existen  conservatorioe  ni  teatros  de  propiedad  del  gobiemo, 
lo  mismo  que  en  Estados  Unidos;  pero  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  palses  latinoamericaiHM 
se  repite  el  caso  de  Santiago  de  Chile.  La  ingerencia  del  Estado  se  reduce  a  la  instrac- 
cidn  tteiica,  sin  tener  en  cuenta  para  nada  la  suerte  ulterior  de  los  mtisicoe  ya  for- 
mados  por  el  conservatorio.  La  principal  diXerencia  digna  de  indicarse  es  ^sta: 
alganos  de  eeoe  pafsee  tienen  teatros  de  propiedad  nacional  o  mimicipal,  como  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Colombia  y  Ecuador,  p«ro  esta  circunstancia,  por  aorprendente 
que  ello  resulte,  no  ha  ejercido  influencia  sensible  en  el  deaarrollo  del  arte  narionai  y 
los  hermosos  edificioa  parecen  iglesias  deaproviatas  de  aacerdotea. 

La  conBtrucci6n  de  hermosos  y  costosos  teatros  por  los  Grobiemoe  de  Centre  y  Sud 
Am^ca  ha  inculcado  a  muchos  la  creencia  de  que  en  esos  paises  existe  una  alta 
cultura  musical,  deducci6n  que  no  es  rigurosamente  exacta.  Bien  que  la  cultura 
musical  es  innegable,  los  edificios  en  cuesti6n  no  tienen  relaci6n  esencial  con  ella. 
Esos  dispendiosos  monumentoe  fueron  erigidos  en  varios  casos,  para  provecho  de  los 
contratistas,  pero,  en  lo  general,  por  irrazonada  imitaci6n  del  ejemplo  europeo. 

Efectivamente,  en  la  America  Latina  hemos  logrado  imitar  lo  europeo,  aunque 
e61o  a  medias.  No  hemos  copiado  el  mecanismo  intemo  de  los  teatros  oficiales  de 
Francia  y  nos  hemos  moetrado  asi  incapaces  de  descubrir  los  vinculos  fntimos  que 
ezisten  entre  los  diferentes  6rganoe  de  la  vida  artfstica  en  Europa. 

En  Panam^  mi  propio  pais,  la  tendencia  a  plagiar  lo  franco  se  manifesUS  desde 
los  albores  de  nuestra  nacionalidad.  Antes  de  1903  no  existia  en  el  pals  cultura 
musical,  dram&tica  ni  literaria  suficiente  para  justificar  el  gasto  que  requerfa  la  cons- 
trucci6n  de  un  Teatro  Nacional,  pero  el  Gobiemo  emprendi6  la  obra,  sin  embargo, 
porque  se  considerd  obligado  a  incurrir  en  esa  miama  imitaci^n  incompleta  e  irra- 
zonada de  lo  franco,  de  que  nos  habian  dado  ejemplo  nuestros  vecinos  los  costarricenses 
y  los  colombianos.  Este  g6nero  peculiar  de  protecci6n  oficial  en  favor  de  la  aedicente 
causa  del  Arte  encuentra  con  facilidad  simpatfas  y  ayuda  en  la  opini6n  pdblica  porque 
implica  diversiones  para  el  pueblo  y  ganancias  para  los  contratistas.  Asl  sucedi6 
que  por  muchos  aiios  nuestro  Teatro  Nacional  b61o  aprovech6  a  las  compafifas  extran- 
jeras  de  trdnsito  en  el  iRtmo,  las  cuales  obtenfan  del  Gobiemo  el  ubo  del  edificio  libre 
de  gasto3,  incluyendo  luz  y  tramoya;  infeliz  circunstancia  que  me  indujo  a  imaginar 
un  proyecto  prdctico  en  virtud  del  cual  el  dinero  invert! do  on  la  constroccidn  del 
edificio  y  en  el  mantenimiento  de  la  planta,  pudiera  utili/.arsc  finalmente  en  pro  de 
la  causa  del  arte,  segun  se  demuestra  en  el  Capltulo  VIII,  pardgrafo  A,  p^ina  41  de 
este  escrito. 

He  lefdo  que  el  Honorable  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Comisario  de  lustniccidn  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  y  uno  de  los  Directores  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Pan- 
Americano,  decfa,  no  hace  mucho,  que  si  ^1  fuera  millonario  algiSn  dla,  establecerla 
en  todo  el  pais  teatros  municipales  de  6pera  en  donde  el  pueblo  comun  y  todos  los 
que  trabajan,  pobres  o  ricos,  pudieran  escuchar  cosas  que  ensefian  elevaci6n  y  belleza. 
Y  es  consolador  saber  que  el  proyecto  de  difundir  la  cultura  musical  por  medio  de  la 
actividad  teatral  recibe  tan  magnffica  adhesi6n  y  en  tan  escogidos  t^rminos  como  los 
arriba  citados  del  Honorable  Dr.  Claxton.  Pero  ies  realmente  necesario  ser  millonario 
para  ello?  No  tiene  acaso  cl  Comisario  de  In8tmcci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos  mayor 
poder  y  autoridad  para  convertir  esos  suefios  en  realidad  que  cualquier  millonario  de 
hecho  o  en  potencia? 

GAUSAS  POSIBLES  DB  ATRA80  EN   EL  DBSARROLLO  MUSICAL. 

4t^il  sistcma  del  'Mo-desplazable,''  adoptado  en  los  Estados  Unidos  para  la  enseflanza 
fundamental  de  la  mtlsica,  considerado  desde  el  punto  do  vista  de  la  teoria  y  la 
prdctica  musical. 
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Superioridad  del  solfeo  puro  sobre  el  siBtema  del  do-desplazable,  el  ''galinLsmo,"^ 
el  '^tonic-Bolfa"  y  aun  eobre  el  alfabeto  muflical  alemdn. 
Jjoe  alemanes  necesitadoe  de  canto,  segdn  Ricardo  Waguer. 
Interesantes  experimentoe  hechofi  en  el  Conflervatorio  de  Panamd. 

El  hecho  de  que  unos  doscientos  alumnoe  americanos  se  ban  matriculado  en  el 
Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtisica  de  Fanamd,  sobre  un  total  de  mil  cien  alunmos, 
me  ba  dado  la  oportunidad  de  observar  en  un  sentido  general  las  caracteristicas  de  la 
ensefianza  musical  en  America.  Aquellos  disclpulos  americanos  perteneclan  a  tan 
diversas  categorfas  sociales,  provenlan  de  lugares  tan  distintos  y  habian  recibido  los 
primeros  rudimentos  musicales  de  fuentes  tan  diferentes,  que  cualquier  rai^  comtin 
a  todoB  ellos  tenia  necesariamente  que  considerarse  como  exponente  del  sistema 
nacional. 

A  decir  verdad,  ninguno  de  esos  doscientos  alumnos  sabfa  leer  mtisica  en  el  sentido 
complete  de  la  palabra.  Todos  ignoraban  el  solieo.  Aunque  unos  eran  buenos 
instrumentistas  y  otros  buenos  cantores,  ninguno  era  buen  "mtisico"  en  la  acepci6n 
t^cnica  del  vocable.  Sus  principios  eran  defectuosos  en  el  sentido  de  que  ninguno 
de  ellos,  puesto  al  frente  de  una  pdgina  de  mt^ica,  podfa  escucharle  mentalmente  ni 
comprender  instant4neamente  su  Bigni£cado  musical. 

Investigando  las  causas  de  tal  estado  de  coeas,  be  llegado  a  atribuirlo  en  parte  al 
''do-desplazable/'  Este  es  el  sistema  de  ensenar  mtisica  en  los  Estados  Unidos,. 
como  lo  atestiguan  nuestros  doscientos  disclpulos.  Participa  del  sistema  de  la 
notaci6n  moderna,  del  "tonic-solfa,"  de  la  solmizaci6n  medioeval  y  del  solfeo  que  se? 
usa  en  los  palses  latinos;  pero  en  relaci6n  con  la  mtjsica  misma,  ocupa  la  posici6n  de 
un  sistema  auxiliar,  al  igual  que  el  "galinismo,"  el  "tonic-solfa,"  el  m^todo  de 
Dessirier  y  otras  combinaciones  inventadas  para  simplificar  el  aprendizaje  de  la 
mtisica.  La  utilidad  de  estos  m^todos  simplificativos,  empero,  es  altamente  discu- 
tible  cuando  en  lugar  de  mantenerse  en  su  condici6n  de  sistema  auxiliar,  tratan  de 
Buplantai  el  sistema  usual  y  la  teorla  universal  de  la  mtisica. 

La  prdctica  del  solfeo  nos  ensefia  que  ''do"  es  cierta  nota  colocada  en  cierta  Ifnea 
0  espacio  del  pentagrama,  de  acuerdo  con  cierta  clave.  Una  \ez  determinada  por  la 
clave  la  poaici6n  de  ''do  "  en  el  pentagrama,  las  notas  que  le  siguen  en  la  escala  mayor 
ascendente  se  denominan  sucesivamente  "re,"  "mi,"  "fa,"  "sol,"  "la,"  "si,"  y 
mientras  esa  clave  pre .  alece  dichas  notas  no  pueden  cambiar  de  nombre.  Pero 
viene  el  sistema  del  do-desplazable  y  nos  ensefia  que,  sin  que  ningdn  cambio  de  clave 
inters  enga,  "mi"  se  convierte  en  "do''  cuando  el  tone  se  arma  concuatro  sostenidos; 
"re"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tone  se  anna  con  doe  sostenidos;  "fa"  ie  con- 
vierte en  "  do  "  cuando  el  tone  se  arma  con  un  bemol,  y  asf  sucesivamente.  Pregontad 
abora  a  un  pianista  si  en  el  teclado  "mi"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tone  exige 
cuatro  sostenidos,  o  "fa"  se  convierte  en  "do"  cuando  el  tone  exige  un  bemol;  su 
respuesta  serd  negativa:  aqueUas  notas  no  cambian  en  el  teclado  cualquiera  que  sea 
el  ntunero  de  sostenidos  o  bemoles  de  la  armadura.  Por  consiguiente,  el  sistema  d^ 
do  movible  es  false:  rompe  la  unidad  necesaria  entre  la  prictica  musical  y  la  teorfa,  e 
introduce  compUcaci6n  donde  s61o  se  buscaba  simplificaci6n. 

El  sistema  del  do-mo\ible  obliga  al  alumno  a  "transportar"  constantemente  desde 
el  principle  de  loe  estudios,  como  tambi^n  lo  bace  el  "gaUnismo"  por  medio  de  sus 
cifras.  Y  si  consideramos  que  el  transporte  es  una  de  las  mayores  di£cultades  de  la 
lectura  mufdcal,  pues  requiere  el  conocimiento  previo  y  completo  de  las  siete  claves, 
habrd  que  convenir  en  que  los  sedicentes  sistemas  simplificadores  invierten  el  orden 
natural  de  las  cosas  iniciando  al  alumno,  desde  el  prindpio  de  los  estudios,  a  las  mia 
trascendentes  dificultades  de  la  lectura . 

Nuestra  modema  teorla  musical  di\  ide  la  octava  en  doce  semitones  iguales,  cada 
uno  de  los  cuales  es  la  base  de  todo  un  dstema  tonal.  Este  problema  fu6  resuelto  en 
1ft  ^poca  modema  por  Juan  Sebastidn  Bacb,  quien  demostrd  la  practicabilidad  de 
este  principio  componiendo  bus  24  preludioe  y  fugas  (12  mayores  y  12  menores)  denomi- 
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nadoa  "Kl  Glavicordio  bien  atemperado."  En  los  viejos  tiempofl  gri^oe  Aii8l6genes 
de  Tarento  sostuvo  la  miana  teorfa  contra  la  escuela  de  Fitigoras.  La  riquesa  de 
colorido  y  de  expresi6n  que  eeta  diversidad  tonal  ha  impartido  a  la  mdeica,  no  requieie 
demo8traci6n.  Las  relaciones  tonales  son  las  leyes  arqnitect^nicas  de  la  compofiicn6n 
musical.  Pero  viene  el  ^'do-movible"  y,  haciendo  tabla  rasa  de  nuestro  concepto 
tonal,  86I0  reconoce  un  factor  tonal:  "do.''  Aquf  tambi6n  aparece  el  autema  en 
pugna  con  la  pr&ctica  y  la  teorfa  musical  y,  por  consiguiente,  resulta  falso.  Ademis, 
es  contrario  a  las  tendencias  de  la  miisica  modema,  desde  luego  que  la  vaguedad  de  la 
arquitectura  tonal  parece  ser  la  caracterlstica  de  los  compoeitores  futurlstas.  Recuerdo 
que  en  1900,  cuando  yo  estudiaba  compo6ici6n  musical  en  la  "Schola  Cantorum"  de 
PaHs,  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy,  mi  maestro,  me  dijo  que  cuando  ^1  \isit6  por  vez  prim«a 
al  gran  Liszt  en  Weimar,  este  dltimo  compositor  le  habl6  de  la  inutilidad  de  los  tonoe 
en  mMca.  ^C6mo  procederi,  pues,  el  estudiante  de  mdsica,  por  el  sistema  del  ''do- 
movible,"  para  localizar  su  ''do"  cuando  el  tono  no  estd  indicado  en  la  armadura, 
como  ocurre  en  muchas  obras  modernas? 

Mi  propia  experiencia  me  ensefia  que  los  alumnos  que  ban  aprendido  el  sistema  del 
''do-moiible"  tienen  mayor  dificultad  para  entender  y  leer  los  diferentes  tonos  con 
sostenldos  y  bemoles  que  los  alumnos  desproAistos  de  toda  preparaci6n  musical. 
Su  mente  esti  acostumbrada  al  "transporte,"  del  cual  no  puede  desembarazarae 
l&cilmente. 

La  educaci6n  primaria  se  propone  dar  a  los  nifios  un  resumen  general  de  los  co- 
nocimientos  humanos  y  prepararlos  para  un  desarrollo  superior.  Mas  cuando  un 
sistema  de  ensefianza  constituye  un  estorbo  para  los  jdvenes  deseosoe  de  ser  toAb 
tarde  mtisicos  profesionales,  su  utilidad  queda  seriamente  comprometida.  Hon* 
radamente  creo  que  una  preparaci6n  musical  que  coloca  obstdculos  para  el  ulterior 
desarrollo  de  la  comprensi6n  musical,  deberfa  eliminarse  cuanto  antes  del  plan  de 
estudios. 

La  raz6n  que  se  aduce  contra  la  notacidn  musical  modema  es  su  pretendida  com- 
plicaci6n.  El  ''do-movible,"  como  todos  los  sistemas  auxiliares,  est&  llamado  a 
focilitar  o  simplificar  su  lectura.  Pero  mi  propia  experiencia  en  el  Gonservatorio  de 
Panamd,  donde  existe  una  seccidn  preparatoria,  es  que  los  nifios  de  diez  y  once  afios 
son  capaces  de  leer  a  primera  vista  y  de  cantar  cualquier  clase  de  mdsica  en  cualquier 
tono.  Estos  nifios  no  se  dedican  exclusivamente  aJ  estudio  de  la  mdsica,  pues  con- 
curren  a  las  clases  de  solfeo  dos  voces  por  semana,  precisamente  al  salir  de  la  escuela 
primaria.  Debo  agr^gar,  en  honor  de  la  verdad,  que  rara  vez  preparan  su  lecci6n  a 
4omicilio  y  que  su  habilidad  en  la  lectura  a  primera  vista  es  obra  exclusiva  de  las 
lecciones  de  media  hora  que  reciben  dos  voces  en  la  semana. 

Los  nifios  americafios  que  comienzan  sus  estudios  en  nuestro  Gonservatorio  y  que 
«e  hallan  libres  de  la  influenda  del  ''do  movible,''  muestran  tanta  facilidad  y  rapidez 
>como  los  nifios  panamefios  para  aprender  a  leer  y  cantar  la  mdsica  a  primera  vista. 

America  no  ha  imitado  la  pedagogia  musical  alemana.  En  efecto,  los  alemanes  no 
emplean  el  "solfeo"  ni  el  "do-movible'' — el  cual  es  un  solfeo  de  segunda  mano 
vaciado  en  el  molde  del  "tonic-solfa''  de  los  ingleses — ellos  emplean  el  sistema 
alfab6tico  y  esto  se  explica  en  gran  parte  por  el  cardcter  poco  musical  de  la  lengua 
alemana,  su  falta  de  vocalidad  y  su  aspereza.  No  hay  duda  que  el  "solfeo,"  que  es  el 
mismo  canto,  impartiria  a  los  mdsicos  alemanes  aquella  vocalidad  y  sentido  mel6dico 
de  que  tan  necesitados  est&n,  si  hemes  de  dar  cr^ito  al  testimonio  de  Ricardo  Wagner. 
Dice  61  a  este  respecto: 

El  canto  es  espedalmente  dificil  para  nosotros  los  alemanes,  infinitamente  m^s 
dilicil  que  para  los  italianos,  y  aun  mds  que  para  los  franceses.  La  raz6n  estriba  no 
s61amente  en  la  influencia  que  el  clima  ejerce  sobre  los  6iganos  de  la  voz,  sine  prin- 
cipalmente— y  esto  es  fdcil  de  comprobar— en  las  cualidades  de  la  lengua. 

La  naturaleza,  que  lo  ha  hecho  todo  fddl  para  los  italianos  (quienes,  por  esta  raz6n, 
se  glorfan  de  si  mismos),  ha  hecho  dificil  para  los  alemanes  el  use  de  sus  6iganos  vo- 
cales. 
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La  enaefianza  vocal  recibida  en  los  comienzoe  de  la  educacidn  tiene  que  ser  pro- 
vechosa  a  todo  mMco,  cualquiera  que  sea  su  especialidad  en  el  arte.  El  canto, 
tan  descuidado  en  Alemania,  se  venga  no  solamente  en  los  cantoree  sine  tambi^n  en 
los  instrumentistas  y,  sobre  todo,  en  los  compositores. 

La  voz  humana  es  la  base  pr&ctica  de  toda  mtisica,  La  mis  osada  combinaci6n  del 
compositor »  la  mas  audaz  ejecuci6n  del  ''virtuoso/'  encuentra  finalmente  la  ley  de 
BUS  manifestaciones  en  el  canto  pure.  Greo,  por  consiguiente,  en  la  ensenanza 
obligatoria  del  canto  para  todos  los  mdsicos. 

Debemos  ocuparnos,  en  primer  lugar,  del  ** canto,"  porque  su  desarroUo — ^base  de 
toda  cultura  musical — ofrece  grandes  dificultades  y  esti  muy  descuidado  en  Ale- 
mania.  (Del  Informe  al  Rey  Luis  de  Baviera  sobre  una  eecuela  alemana  de  musica 
en  Munich.) 

M^  tarde  Wagner  insistid  en  la  misma  teorfa  en  su  estudio  ''  Sobre  el  Arte  de  Dirigir 
la  Orquesta: " 

La  leccidn  mas  elocuente  me  fu^  dada  en  1839,  cuando  ol  tocar  por  la  orquesta  del 
Gonservatorio  de  Paris  aquella  Novena  Sinfonfa  que  ya  comenzaba  a  serme  sospechosa. 
Entonces  las  sombras  cayeron  de  mis  ojos,  vl  claramente  en  qu^  consistfa  la  inter- 
pretaci6n  y  deede  ese  memento  descubn  el  secrete  que  debfa  darme  la  soluci6n  del 

Sroblema.    La  orquesta  babia  aprendido  a  reconocer  en  cada  comp^  el  ''melos" 
e  Beethoven,  que  habfa  escapado  a  nuestros  valientes  mtiaicos  de  Leipzig,  y  ese 
**  melos  "  lo  **  cantaba  "  la  orquesta! 

El  mtiaico  franc^  estd  tan  felizmente  iniluenciado  por  la  escuela  italiana,  a  la  cual 
pertenece  en  realidad,  que  para  ^1  la  mtudca  no  puede  ser  comprendida  sine  por  el 
^' canto."  Tocar  bien  un  instnimento  significa,  para  61,  ''cantar"  en  este  instru- 
mento.  Como  acabo  de  decirlo,  esta  Sbberbia  orquesta  ''cantaba''  la  sinfonla.  Pero 
para  cantarla  bien,  habfa  que  encontrar  el  movimiento  exacto  y  este  hi6  el  segundo 
punto  Que  llam6  mi  atenci6n  en  esa  ocasi6n. 

Sin  duda  Habeneck  no  posefa  a  este  respecto  ninguna  inspiraci6n  est^tica,  en  la 
acepci6n  abstracta  de  la  palabra;  no  tenia  '^genio,"  pero  encontr6  el  verdadero  movi- 
miento induciendo  a  su  orquesta,  por  medio  de  la  perseverancia,  a  descubrir  el  "melos" 
de  la  sinfonia. 

No  temo  afiadir  que  nuestros  dlrectores  de  orquesta  no  entienden  una  palabra  del 
verdadero  movimiento  de  las  obras  porque  no  entienden  una  palabra  de  "canto." 
Nunca  he  visto  un  "Kapel  Meister''  alemdn  u  otro  director  miisical  capaz  de  "can- 
tar"  una  melodia  con  buena  o  mala  voz. 

Wagner,  como  se  ve,  preconiza  el  canto  para  el  desarrollo  del  sentido  melddico  y 
del  sentido  ritmieo.  Dej6  el  camino  libre  para  recomendarlo  tambi^  en  el  deea- 
nollo  del  senUdo  del  tercer  elemento  musical:  la  armonia,  como  lo  bizo  61  con  los  dos 
primeros  elementos:  ritmo  y  melodia. 

A  este  respecto,  voy  a  referir  un  incidente  personal.  En  los  dias  de  la  construc- 
ci6n  del  Canal  de  Panama,  habia  en  la  Zona  del  Canal  una  banda  de  mtkdca  llamada 
''Banda  de  la  Comisi6n  del  Canal  tstmico"  porque  estaba  formada  por  empleados 
civiles  del  Canal.  El  Director  vino  un  dia  a  Panamd  y  se  inscribi6  en  el  Conserva- 
torio  como  alumno  de  la  clase  de  armonia.  Adem^  de  dirigir  la  Banda  de  la  Comi- 
ai6n  del  Canal,  61  tenia  a  su  cargo  las  clases  de  mdsica  en  las  escuelas  primarias  de 
la  Zona  del  Canal,  en  las  cuales  ensefiaba  la  mtisica  de  acuerdo  con  el  sistema  del 
^'do-movible."  1^1  me  pedia  claros  principios  y  leyes  s61idas  en  materia  de  armonia 
y  parecid  sorprendido  al  oirme  decir  que  las  leyes  armdnicas,  si  acaso  ezistian  podfan 
caber  en  una  hoja  de  papel,  pero  que  la  pr^tica  de  la  annonia,  es  decir  la  com- 
prensi6n  de  las  relaciones  tonales,  el  manejo  hibil  de  los  acordes  y  las  tonaHdades, 
era  mds  un  arte  que  una  cienda  y  requeria  afios  enteros  de  diario  trabajar.  £1 
asombro  del  Director  lleg6  al  coLmo  cuando  le  dije  que  nada  absolute  podia  prescribirse 
en  armonia,  pues  no  habia  teoria  ni  regla  que  no  hubiese  side  conculcada  y  burlada  por 
los  grandes  compositores.    Su  solicitud  de  f6rmulas  especificas  no  fu6  relterada. 

A  decir  verdad,  el  director  carecia  de  la  preparacidn  necesaiia  para  entrar  en  una 
clase  de  armonia,  aun  cuando  poseia  un  diploma  para  enseflar  mdBica.  No  com- 
prendia  las  relaciones  tonales  de  la  mtisica  y  carecia  de  aquel  sentido  de  la  annonia 
que  el  mismo  solfeo  es  capaz  de  desairollar  cuando  se  estudia  con  maestroe  compe- 
tentes.    En  efecto,  la  educacidn  armdnica  del  oido  es  poaible  por  medio  del  solfeo 
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porque  la  armonia  es  mmanente  y  no  ha  meneBtar  el  auxilio  de  loe  acoideB  parm 
manlfestarse,  pudiendo  ser  sucesiva  tan  bien  como  omultinea.  For  tanto,  un  cuzao 
completo  de  solfeo,  tal  como  lo6  de  Dannhaufler  o  Lavignac,  hubiera  aido  una  exce- 
ente  preparacidn  para  ^1  antes  de  abordar  el  eatudio  de  la  annonfa. 

SL  VAOTOB  £OON<S]aOO. 

La  carrera  musical  considerada  como  industiia  nacioaal.  Punto  de  vista  del  comor- 
ciante.  Dinero  producido  por  conciertoa.  lecciones  de  mtliaica,  teatroa  musicalea,  y 
dinero  producido  por  el  trigo,  el  algod6n,  las  armas  de  fuego,  etc. 

Dependeucia  musical  de  America  en  relaci6n  con  las  fuentes  de  produccida  euiopea. 
El  balance  del  comercio  musical.  £1  volumen  del  comercio  musical  en  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Los  gobernantes  sensatos  deberfan  mejorar  loe  m^todoe  de  ensefianza,  intio- 
ducir  buenos  profesores  y,  de  este  mode,  detener  la  importacidn  de  mtkiicoa  extran- 

I'eros.    La  falta  de  ambieate  artlstico  es,  en  parte,  la  causa  de  que  emlgren  a  Europa 
OB  mejores  americanos. 

Antes  de  la  fundaddn  de  nuestro  Gonservatorlo  de  Mdsica  de  Panami,  once  afioa 
atr&s,  la  cultura  musical  no  existia  en  nueatra  ciudad.  Ella  ae  hiso  posible  porque  A 
Gobiemo  emprendl6  la  tarea  de  fomentarla  abriendo  un  Conservatorio  p^ibllco  cuya 
miai6n  ha  sido  la  de  formar  en  el  pdblico  el  gusto  musical  y  dar  a  los  alumnoa  la 
destreza  t6cnica.  Me  permito  llanxar  la  atencidn  hacia  este  doble  caricter  de  nueatza 
acci6n  oficial.  Nuestro  deber  era  dar  la  habilidad  tunica  a  nuestros  discfpuloa,  pero 
no  vacilamos  en  tomar  adem^  a  nuestro  cargo  los  intereses  artlsticos  del  pdblico. 
Nos  creiamos  en  la  obligaci6n  de  proteger  tanto  a  los  profeeionales  como  a  los  que  no 
lo  son,  contra  las  hazafias  de  los  especuladores  y  charlatanea.  En  eate  aentido,  pre- 
paramoB  el  camino  al  Estado  para  que  asumiese  el  dominio  del  teatro,  para  contribuir 
a  abaratar  el  precio  de  entrada  y  para  considerar  el  movimiento  teatral  no  como  un 
objeto  de  lucro  sino  como  un  medio  de  contribuir  a  la  educacidn  est^tica  del  pueblo* 

Asf  como  el  Gobiemo  invierte  grandes  sumas  en  mejorar  loa  rioa  y  loe  puentea,  en 
poblar  las  tiecras  baldfas  y  en  la  construcci6n  de  f enocarriles  que  abran  nuevoe  campoa 
a  la  explotaci6n  de  la  riqueza  mineral,  todo  con  el  objeto  de  fomentar  la  proeperidad 
naclonal,  las  mismas  razones  pueden  aducirse  en  pro  de  loe  legltimos  intereses  de  los 
mt!isicos  nacionales  y  del  mayor  ndmero  de  los  ciudadanos. 

El  libre  cambio  y  la  ''puerta  abierta"  son  medidas  convenientes  entre  paiises  capa- 
ces  de  competir  en  condiciones  iguales;  pero  en  donde  las  industrias  dom^sticas  no 
pueden  resistir  la  competencla  extranjera,  es  indudable  que  tales  doctrines  son 
sulcidaa. 

Considerando  la  profesidn  musical  como  una  industria  nacional,  independiente- 
mente  de  su  valor  est^tico,  los  americanos  podrlan  asumir  a  su  respecto  la  actitud 
del  negociante  y  aplicarle  el  mismo  criteiio  que  al  comercio  y  a  la  industria  manu- 
facturera. 

La  cantidad  de  dinero  que  sale  de  America  anualmente  en  forma  de  honoiarios 
a  artistas  y  profesores  extranjeros  quedarfa  en  el  pais  y  enriquecerfa  a  los  artistas  y 
profesores  nacionales  si  )a  instruccidn  musical  estuviera  oiganizada  de  manera  que 
satisficiese  completamente  las  necesidades  de  la  poblaci6n;  si,  por  ejemplo,  se  haUase 
a  la  altura  de  la  instrucci6n  cientlQca  y  literaria. 

Cuando  una  ensefianza  especial,  como  la  de  la  mt!lsica,  afecta  a  tantos  millares  de 
ciudadanos  como  lo  demuestran  las  estadlJsticas  americanas,  no  es  dable  a  un  gobiemo 
democr&tico  permanecer  quieto  y  silencioso  respecto  de  bus  defectos  e  imperfecciones. 

Quien  quiera  que  diga  que  los  americanos  no  son  artistas  o  que  carecen  de  talento 
artfstico  asevera  una  falsedad.  No  hay  campo  de  las  bellas  artes  o  de  la  mtlsica  en 
donde  los  americanos  no  hayan  obtenido  triunfos  ruidosos.  Pero  la  falta  de  facili- 
dades  para  cultivar  el  talento  artfstico  en  todas  las  clases  sociales  ha  cerrado  esta 
carrera  a  las  aspiraciones  de  las  personas  pobres. 

El  dinero  producido  por  los  conciertos,  Jos  teatros,  obras  de  pintura,  lecciones  de 
mfkica,  etc.,  es  tan  buono  como  el  que  proviene  del  trigo,  de  la  exportaci6n  de  . 
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algoddn,  de  la  fabricaci^n  de  annas  y  municicmes  etc.,  y  es  diffcil  de  comprender  el 
motivo  por  el  cual  se  aepira  a  aumeiitar  la  dltima  claae  de  producci6n  en  tanto  que  ee 
mira  con  indiferencia  la  primera:  la  producci6n  de  artietas  y  piDfesores  capacee  de 
-proveer  a  lae  necesidadee  eet^ticafl  nacionales  adn  neceeidad  de  importarloe.  Cuando 
eete  resultado  se  haya  obtenido,  entonces  la  independencia  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos 
en  materia  artfstica  serd  un  hecho  cumplido. 

Que  EstadoB  Unidos  dependen  de  Europa  en  materia  de  mtkica  ha  sido  pnesto 
en  evidencia  por  la  guerra  actual.  Gitar^  algunoe  ejemplos:  la  Compafila  de  6pera 
de  Chicago,  la  (Compafila  de  6x>era  de  Filadelfia,  la  Gompafifa  de  6pera  de  Boston^ 
la  "Gentiiry  6pera  Company,"  dejaron  de  existir  a  consecuencia  de  la  gueira.  Igual 
causa  motiv6  la  intemipci6n  de  la  Compafila  de  6pera  Franceea  de  Nueva  Orleans. 

Si  America  hubiese  producido  suficientes  ejecutantes  y  cantores  de  primer  orden 
para  llenar  los  cUcroe  causados  por  las  neceeidades  militares  de  los  beligerantee  eu- 
lopeos,  tales  fracasos  no  se  habrfan  producido. 

No  es  que  no  haya  suficientes  mtisicos  en  America.  Es  que  debido  a  la  falta  de 
un  alto  nivel  en  la  instrucci6n  musical,  las  estrellas  americanas  de  primera  magnitud 
eon  relativamente  pocas.  Al  propio  tiempo,  como  la  mayoria  del  publico  americano 
no  ha  disfrutado  del  beneficio  de  los  conciertos  y  los  maestros  de  primer  orden  por 
raz6n  de  sus  precios  prohibitivos,  el  criterio  general  no  estd  educado  y  tiene  forzo- 
zamente  que  fundarse  en  la  opinion  europea  para  formar  la  reputaci6n  de  los  artistas. 
A  menudo  oimos  decir  o  leemos  que  los  americanos  no  aceptan  artistas  del  teatro 
Ifrico  0  del  g^ero  de  conciertos  si  no  traen  el  sello  de  la  consagraci6n  europea. 

Los  peri6dicos  musicales  de  Norte  Arnica  se  hacen  eco  de  un  clamor  general  contra^ 
la  injusta  desigualdad  que  se  observa  en  los  Eetados  Unidos  entre  los  mtisicos  ameri- 
canos y  los  extxanjeros.  La  cuna  italiana,  francesa  o  alemana  ejeroe  una  especie 
de  influjo  m&gico  sobre  el  criterio  americano,  esclavo  de  este  prejuicio,  dificultando- 
las  aspiraciones  de  los  profedonales.del  pais  y  provocando  coutinuas  protestas  en  la 
prensa  contra  tan  antipatri6tico  estado  de  cosas.  Profundizando  la  cuesti6n,  vemoe 
que  si,  por  una  parte,  las  quejas  de  los  peri^dicos  son  justas,  por  otra  parte  el  publico 
americano  tiene  mz6n  para  desconfiar  por  instinto  de  los  mtisacos  de  fabricacidn 
dom^tica. 

La  excesiva  confianza  en  la  iniciativa  particular  y  la  completa  falta  de  inter> 
venci6n  del  Estado,  son  las  causas  que  ban  creado  la  presente  situacidn.  En  verdad,. 
las  eecuelas  de  mdsica  am^icanas  requieren  alg^n  tratamiento  parecido  al  que  pres* 
criben  los  organizadores  de  este  Congreso  para  mejorar  las  escuelas  de  Medicina  en 
Norte  America. 

Si  los  Estadoe  Unidos  forman  una  nacidn  independiente  en  el  sentido  politico^ 
industrial  y  comerclal,  capaz  de  proveer  a  sus  propias  neceaidades  y  de  exportar  el 
sobrante,  reeqpecto  de  bellas  artes  permanecen  aun  en  lacondicidn  de  colonia  europea,. 
poique  en  este  temno  reemplazaron  el  proteccionismo,  base  de  todo  su  sistema 
econ6mico,  por  el  libre  cambio  o  ''la  puerta  abierta,"  doctrina  cuyos  resultadoe  han 
sido  precisamente  los  mismos  que  los  sagaces  economislas  americanos  trataron  de 
evitar  a  la*  agricultura  y  a  las  industrias  nacionales. 

Entretanto,  si  las  estadisticas  pudieran  demostrar  qu6  somaa  de  dinero  exportan 
anualmente  a  Europa  los  cantores  de  6pera  que  vienen  a  America  contratados,  IO0 
profesores  de  mtisica  que  envfan  sus  ahorros  a  su  patria,  los  jdvenee  mtisicos  americanos 
que  estudian  en  el  exterior,  y  ks  agentes  teatrales  europeos  que  empienden  giras  por 
America,  no  hay  duda  de  que  el  balance  del  comwcio  musical  arrojaiia  un  deficit 
enorme  contra  los  americanos.  Insisto  en  sostener  que  los  americanos  no  son  pro- 
ductores  de  arte,  sencillamente  porque  ellos  no  ban  sido  preparados  para  eUo  y  no 
por  falta  de  materia  prima.  No  hay  raz6n  para  que  ellos  no  puedan  producir  arte 
del  mismo  modo  que  producen  mafz  y  manzanas  de  primera  class,  p6lTora  y  dinamita. 
El  proteccionismo  puede  obrar  aquf  lo  mismo  que  en  la  agricultura  y  las  manulactuiaa 
nacionales. 
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Segtin  Mr.  J.  C.  Freund,  editor  de  "Musical  America, "  la  poblaci6n  de  ioe  Estados 
Umdos  gastd  en  1913  m^  de  BelBcientoe  millonee  en  mdsica,  la  tercera  parte  de  cuya 
euma  fu6  invertida  en  instniccidn  muaical;  ee  decir,  mia  de  lo  que  el  gobiemo  ameri- 
cano  gasta  anualmente  en  el  e  j^rcito  y  la  marina.  Cuando  laa  actividadee  muaicaleB 
•de  una  naci6n  ban  alcanzado  tales  proporciones,  el  gobiemo  estaria  mds  que  justificado 
conslderando  el  asunto  como  cuesti6n  de  inters  pdblico. 

No  8^  si  Loria,  el  economista  italiano,  tiene  o  no  raz6n  cuando  dice  que  "la  compe- 
tencia  libre  es  una  ayuda  para  los  astutos  y  los  plcaroe;"  pero,  sea  como  faeie, 
la  historia  industrial  y  econ6mica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  es  el  mejor  ejemplo  de  lo 
que  el  proteccionismo  puede  en  blen  de  una  nacidn. 

El  princLpio  de  los  economistas  liberales:  "laissez-faire,  laissez  passer,"  resulta, 
aplicado  a  cuestiones  de  arte,  una  fuente  de  desigualdad  e  injusticias. 

Los  prindpios  experimentados  con  tanto  6xito  por  los  estadistas  ingieses  en  el 
desarrollo  de  la  industria  y  el  comercio  ingl^  no  les  ban  dado  iguales  resultadoe  ^i  el 
terrene  del  arte.  La  mdsica  no  es  una  industria,  peio  peimitasenos  recordar  que  la 
mtbica  es  una  fase  del  problema  econ6mico  de  la  naci6n.  £1  importe  de  los  negocios 
muaicales  en  los  Estados  Unidos  pasd  de  seisdentoe  millones  en  1913  y  la  cueetidn 
debe  ser  tratada  por  consiguiente  conlorme  a  los  m^todos  econ6micos  y  comerdales. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  no  importan  medicos,  abogados  ni  ingenieros,  ^porqu6  ban  de 
importar  mt!isicos7  ^Ser&  porque  la  instruccidn  musical  superior  no  sadaiace  en 
Am^ica  por  lo  que  los  productos  musicales  de  prlmera  clase  tienen  que  ser  fabri- 
cados  todavla  en  Europa?  Si  este  es  el  caao,  el  empefio  de  los  estadistas  americanos 
que  quieran  dedicar  atencidn  a  este  importante  asunto,  ha  de  consistir  en  mejorar  el 
fliatema  y  los  m^todos  de  ensefianza  introduciendo  los  mejores  profesores  y  tratando 
de  proveer  el  mercado  propio  de  buenos  productos  musicales  a  fin  de  poner  t^rmino  a 
la  inmigraci6n  forzosa  de  elementos  extranjeros. 

Por  tiltimo,  no  serfa  absurdo  imputar  a  la  falta  de  ambiente  artfstico  la  fiebre  de 
emigrar  a  Europa,  de  que  son  presa  los  americanos.  En  la  vida  nacional,  la  mdsica  y 
las  beUas  artes  desempefian  papel  sem^ante  al  que  corresponde  a  las  muj^-ee  en  ^ 
hogar.  Ellas  decoran  nuestra  manai6n  dindole  por  doquiera  toques  de  gracia  y  de 
belleza  y  llenindonosla  de  atractivos  y  de  encantos.  Sin  duda  el  halago  del  refina- 
miento  artfstico  europeo  tiene  algo  que  ver  con  esa  tendencia  de  poseer  bienes  raices 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  residir  en  Europa,  tan  comdn  a  cierto  elemento  americano. 
Y  podemos  dar  por  sentado  que  ese  elemento  no  es  ciertamente  el  menos  valioeo  de 
la  nacl6n  americana. 

LA  Mt^SICA  EN  PANAhX. 

La  obra  del  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  y  Declamad6n.  Su  analogfa  con  la 
labor  social  de  ciertas  Universidades  americanas  demostrada  por  su  actividad  en  (a) 
el  terreno  teatral,  (6)  los  conciertos  sinfdnicos,  (c)  los  conciertos  de  rndsica  de  cdmara, 
(d)  las  bandas  militares,  (e)  las  escuelas  ptiblicas,  y  (/)  como  agente  de  Panameri- 
canismo. 

£1  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtisica  y  Declamaci6n  de  PanamA  se  propuso  no  861o 
la  educaci6n  de  los  alumnos  sino  tambl^n  la  del  auditorio.  Formar  musfcos  profe- 
sionaleB  y  descuidar  entretanto  la  preparaci6n  artfstica  de  quienes  deben  series  y  juz- 
garlos,  parecia  absurdo.  Hemes  tratado  de  evitar  este  error  por  medio  de  frecuentes 
conciertos  de  libre  acceso  para  el  pdblico. 

Serla  un  dislate  impartir  instnicci6n  musical  en  el  conservatorio  sin  establecer 
vfnculos  naturales  entre  ^te  y  las  instituciones  oficiales  en  las  cuales  de  un  mode  u 
otro  se  hace  use  de  la  mtisica:  Teatro,  bandas  militares,  escuelas  pdblicas. 

Pensamos  tambi^n  que  un  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  dejarfa  de  Uenar  su 
misi6n  de  alta  cultura  si  su  influencia  educadora  no  se  hiciese  sentir  sobre  el  gusto 
y  el  criterio  musical  del  pdblico. 

Nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mdaica  ha  extendido  asf  su  influencia  a  otras  instituciones, 
como  las  escuelas  ptiblicas,  el  Teatro  Nadonal  y  las  bandas  militares,  penetrando  en 
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Tin  campo  enteramente  nuevo  para  un  edmple  Oonservatorio,  pero  el  plan  8uigi6 
«8pontinemente  de  laa  neceaidades  locales  bajo  la  presidn  de  aspiraciones  patTi6tica8 
que  no8  impulsaron  a  eervir  a  nuestros  compatrLotas  aun  en  contra  de  sua  mifimoB 
deseos.  Con  tan  vasto  radio  de  acci6n,  nuestro  conservatorio  dlfiere  naturalmente  del 
tipo  clisico  del  Conservatorio  europeo.  Ha  reunido  bajo  una  sola  direcci6n  muchas 
•cosas  que  en  otros  paises  actdan  separadamente  y  de  este  empeflio  en  dominar  y  dirigir 
la  vida  musical  de  nuestro  pais,  nace  su  analogfa  con  algunas  Universidadee  ameri- 
canas  del  Oeste. 

Estas  doctas  corporaciones  no  se  ban  limitado  a  la  dlscipllna  intelectual  superior  o 
a  la  babilidad  profesional;  ellas  ban  abrigado  prop6sito6  de  mis  vastos  alcances.  Han 
perseguido  el  adelanto  social,  financiero  y  agricola  de  la  comunidad,  creando  de  este 
modo  una  nueva  forma  de  instruccidn  muy  superior  a  la  cULdca  porque  la  animan  el 
espfritu  publico  y  la  aspiraci6n  nacional.  Nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mtlsica  dlfiere 
tanto  de  los  Conservatorios  europeos  cuanto  difieren  las  Universidades  americanas  de 
las  de  Europa;  tributario  de  Francia  por  el  principio  de  la  propiedad  oficial  que  ee  su 
base,  procede  de  los  m^todos  americanos  en  algunas  de  sus  m&s  f  ecundas  iniciativas. 

A.  El  terreno  teatral. — La  construccldn  del  Teatro  Nacional,  terminada  en.  1908, 
nos  impuso  el  deber  de  abastecer  el  elemento  artistico  ra&s  necesario  para  el  funclona- 
miento  de  dicbo  teatro.  Erigir  ^ste  en  un  lugar  desprovisto  de  un  ndcleo  instrumental 
que  pudiera  suministrar  los  cimlentos  de  una  futura  orquesta,  babrfa  sido  una  temeri- 
dad,  y  llegamos  a  pensar  que  mientras  el  imbito  del  teatro  no  fuese  llenado  por  los 
acentos  de  nuestros  cantores  y  ejecutantes  nacionales,  no  tenfamos  el  derecbo  de 
decir  que  la  vida  artfstica  babla  sido  inculcada  al  pueblo  istmefLo  ni  que  el  Conserva- 
torio de  Mt!isica  babia  cumplido  su  miai6n  y  su  destino. 

No  es  creible  que  un  Teatro  Nacional  se  construya  para  provecho  excluaivo  de  loe 
agentes  extranjeros  que  viaitan  la  ciudad  de  vez  en  cuando,  sino  para  estimular  el 
arte  y  la  cultura  nacionales.  Este  dltimo  resultado  jamds  podri  obtenerse  si  los 
teatroe  nacionales  y  los  conservatorios  oficiales  de  rndslca  no  se  unen  con  estrechos 
lazos.  Estaa  (iltimas  instituciones  son  la  antesala  natural  de  loe  teatros  nacionalee. 
Est^  Uamadas  a  guiar  o  dirigir  artlsticamente  los  teatros  porque  ima  y  otros  est&n 
identificados  en  comunes  prop(5sitos  de  naturaleza  altruista.  El  Grobiemo,  como 
entidad  moral,  no  puede  proponerse  otro  fin  legftimo  que  el  de  la  educacidn  artlstica  y 
^ta  solo  puede  alcanzarse  baciendo  todo  lo  contrario  de  lo  que  hacen  generalmente 
las  compafilas  tranahumantes.  Estas  se  limitan  a  explotar  las  peores  inclinaciones  y 
a  corromper  el  gusto  de  18s  masaa  baciendo  del  arte  un  tr&fico,  no  una  religi6n. 

A  la  direcci6n  del  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  de  Panamd  se  adscribid  la  del  Teatro 
Nacional  por  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  2  de  16  de  enero  de  1908.  Pero  poco  despu^ 
8ubi6  al  poder  im  nuevo  partido  politico  que  estimd  conveniente  destruir  hasta  la 
labor  artistica  llevada  a  efecto  por  su  predecesor,  segtin  la  miixima  '4ob  despojos 
pertenecen  al  vencedor.''  Sin  einbargo,  dos  afios  mis  tarde  volvfa  a  concederse  el 
mismo  privilegio  al  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  por  medio  de  una  ley  especial,  votada 
por  la  Asamblea  Nacional,  que  vinculaba  ambas  instituciones:  Teatro  y  Conservatorio. 

En  ciunplimiento  de  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley,  abri6ee  en  el  Conservatorio  de 
Mtisica  una  clase  de  6pera  cuyo  objeto  debla  ser  el  de  ^'promover  repreeentaciones  de 
car&cter  IMco  o  dram&tico  en  el  Teatro  Nacional''  (art.  4,  Ley  No.  46  de  1910).  De 
conslguiente,  en  febrero  de  1912  los  alumnos  de  esta  nueva  clase  cantaron  dos  actos 
de  Fausto,  de  Grounod,  y  en  septiembre  del  mismo  afio  la  6pera  entera  fu^  montada  y 
repreeentada  doe  voces,  como  se  narra  m^  adelante. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica  diera  estas  representadones,  el  Teatro 
Nacional  r^[istraba  cuatro  representadones  de  la  misma  6pera  dadas  por  compafilas 
extranjeras,  como  se  expresa  en  seguida:  la  primera  en  noviembre  7  de  1908,  por  la 
Compafifa  de  6pera  Lambardi;  la  segunda  en  noviembre  22  de  1908,  i)or  la  Compafiia 
6pera  de  Lambardi;  la  tercera  en  abril  9  de  1910,  por  la  Compafiia  de  6peraSigaldi; 
la  cuarta  en  junio  2  de  1910,  por  una  nueva  Compafiia  de  6pera  Lambardi. 
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£n  coDBecuencia,  ocupamos  el  quinto  y  sexto  lugares  en  septiembre  de  1912,  y, 
desde  entoncee,  ninguna  compafiia  de  6pera  ha  pretendldo  repreeentar  la  miana 
6pera  en  Paoazn^. 

Lob  motivoe  de  esta  abfltencidn  ae  comprendexia  facibnente  en  presencia  de  los 
aiguientes  datoe: 

(a)  ParUs  pnndpaUi.'^lSX  ndmero  de  artutas  principaleB  fu^  el  misnu)  en  todas  la» 
ocadonee,  pero  debo  confesar,  en  obsequio  de  la  verdad,  que  ai  la  expeiienda  indi- 
vidual y  el  m6rito  artfstico  ban  de  tomane  en  cuenta,  las  compafiias  extranjeras 
sobrepujaron  en  mucbo  a  la  nuestra,  compuesta  toda  de  alumnos.  Sin  embaigo,  esta 
inlerioridad  fu6  grandemente  compensada  por  la  perfecci5n  del  conjunto  y  el  acabado 
de  los  detalles,  obtenidoe  mediante  tal  cantidad  de  ensayoe  que  resulta  imposible  para 
una  compafila  de  trinato. 

(6)  CoTQg, — ^En  cuanto  a  los  coros,  su  ntimero  en  cada  ocacddn  fu6  como  edgue:  Pri- 
mera  repreaentaddn  (Lambardi),  1908,  20  voces;  eegunda  representaddn  (Lambardi), 
1908,  20  voces;  tercera  repre8entaci6n  (Sigaldi),  1910,  12  voces;  cuarta  repiesentacioii 
(Lambardi),  1910,  15  voces;  quinta  representaciiSn  (Conservatorio),  1912,  50  voces; 
sexta  ^presentaci6n  (Conservatorio),  1912,  50  voces. 

Nuestra  masa  coral  excedla  en  m^  del  doble  el  niimero  de  voces  de  las  de  las  com- 
paflias  extranjeras. 

(c)  OrquMta. — La  orquesta  constaba  en  cada  vez  de  los  siguientes  elementos:  Primera 
representaddn  (Lambardi),  1908,  19  peraonas;  segunda  representaci6n  (Lambardi), 
1908,  19  personas;  tercera  representacidn  (Sigaldi),  1910,  16  peisonas;  cuarta  repre- 
sentacidn  (Lambardi),  1910,  18  personas;  quinta  representaci6n  (Conservatorio),  1912. 
53  personas;  sexta  representacidn  (Conservatorio),  1912,  53  personas. 

Estas  dos  (iltimas  fueron  las  tinicaa  representaciones  en  las  cuales  no  se  hizo  uao 
del  piano  para  llenar  los  claroe  de  la  orquesta.  Nuestraa  masas  orquestrales  fueron 
aiempre  tres  ^'eces  mib  numerosas  que  las  suministradas  por  compaiiias  extranjeras. 

{d)  A»Utmda.—^\  publico  de  Panamd  pag6  en  la  taquilla  del  Teatro  Xacionai, 
en  cada  representaci6n  de  Fausto,  las  siguientes  sumas  por  derecho  de  entrada: 

Primera  representacidn,  oro  americano $912. 00 

Segunda  representacidn,  oro  americano 282. 00 

Tercera  representacidn,  oro  americano 1, 023. 50 

Ouarta  representacidn,  oro  americano 528. 00 

$2,765.50 

Quinta  representacidn,  gratis.  • 

Sexta  repreaentaci6n,  gratis. 

Las  representaciones  de  Fausto  dadas  por  las  compafllas  extranjeras  costaron  al 
publico  panamefio  un  promedio  de  $691.32,  mientras  que  las  efectuadas  por  el 
Oonservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdaica  fueron  gratuitas. 

Ademid  de  los  detalles  aquf  mencionados,  la  ^'mise  en  sc^ne,''  el  vestuario,  las 
decoraciones,  etc.,  fueron  tan  completas  en  nuestras  representaciones  que  toda 
comparaciiSn  en  este  se&tldo  era  desfavorable  a  las  compafiias  extranjeras.  Un 
detalle  importante:  los  principales  papeles  fueron  interpretados,  en  proporciones 
igoales,  por  alumnos  panameiios  y  americanos.  Fausto,  Valentin  y  Mefistdfelea 
eran  panamefios,  en  tanto  que  Margarita,  Siebel  y  Marta  eran  americanas. 

Pocos  dias  despu^  de  estas  representaciones  la  situaci6n  pollUca  Bufri6  nuevo 
cambio.  Un  nuevo  partido  ascendi6  al  Poder  y  con  este  moti\  o  la  Afiamblea  Nacional 
trat<S  de  destruir  la  labor  efectuada  por  ese  mismo  cuerpo  en  1910.  El  Teatro  XadLonal 
y  d  Conservatorio  volvieron  a  divorciarse  por  obra  de  una  nueva  ley  que  establecid 
que  en  lo  sucesiyo  estas  instituciones  serlan  recfprocamente  independientes,  y, 
desde  entonces,  esa  es  muestra  situaci6n  legal  respecto  de  actividad  teatral. 

B.  Lob  eonciertos  nnfdnicos, — Panami,  nuestra  ciudad  capital,  babfa  tenido  repe- 
tidas  ocadones  de  ver  y  oir  representaciones  de  dpera  m^  o  menos  incompletas  antes 
de  que  el  Consenatorio  de  Mdsica  montase  el  Fausto  con  elementos  propios,  pero 
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jftmifl  hab(a  gozado  del  miamo  beneficio  lespecto  de  conciertoe  slnC6mcoB.  Ninguna 
orquesta  dnf^idca  ha  pretendido  dmembarcar  jamis  en  Panami,  de  modo  que  no 
hay  comparaci6n  poedble  entre  nueetros  propioe  conciertos  y  loe  dadoe  por  flupuestas 
orquestas  del  exterior.  Si  se  hubieee  hecho  un  enaayo,  el  reeultado  habrfa  eido  igual 
«1  obtenido  reepecto  de  las  cGmpafifaa  de  6pera:  a  eaber,  que  Panamd  g^osa  giatuita- 
mente,  gfacias  al  Gonservatorio  Nacional  de  M(kica,  de  lo  que  de  otro  mode  le  coetarfa 
fuertes  sumafl  de  dinero. 

El  Coronel  Higginson,  fundador  y  capitaliita  de  la  Orquesta  Sinf6iuca  de  Boston, 
sabe  algo  del  costo  anual  de  una  asociaci6n  sinf6mca.  Otro  tanto  puede  decirse  de 
Mr.  Harkness  Flagler,  protector  de  la  Socledad  Sinf6nica  de  Nue\a  York. 

En  1909  se  faizo  la  primera  tentati^  a  para  organizar  una  orquesta  sinf 6nica  en  la 
«iudad  de  Panama.  La  Sodedad  de  Conciertos  del  Gonservatorio  fu6  creada  entonces 
y  el  Goncejo  Municipal  Bub\  endonaba  la  empresa  comprando  bllletes  de  entiada 
X>or  valmr  de  $100  en  cada  concierto. 

Fuera  de  los  profesores  y  alumnos,  la  socledad  contaba  con  cierto  ndmero  de  socles 
•ttxiliares. 

Did  10  conciertos  cuyas  fechas  y  entradas  aparecen  en  el  aiguiente  cuadro: 


CttDcierto. 

Ttodia. 

Prodncto. 

Concierto. 

Feoba. 

Producto. 

1 Febrero  22  de  1910 

>233.75 
126.76 
264.75 
294.45 

133.35 

8 

Febrero  11  de  1911 

JuUol5del91l 

Novfembre2del911... 

Abrasan  un  pe- 
riodo    de^ 
mefffM? 

S279.00 

2 Mayo2del010 

9 

^,7, 

3 Julio  29  de  1910 

10 

5 

Dio!embre4del910... 

Enero  21  de  1911 

Enero22del911 

6 

7.1 

1.435.10 

1  Concierto  de  benefloencia. 

El  concejo  municipal  retir6  luego  el  auxilio  por  razones  de  economia  y  la  Sociedad 
de  Conciertos  tomd  a  probar  fortuna  una  vez  mds  el  15  de  junio  de  1912,  percibiendo  tan 
s6lo  136.16  de  entradas,  fracaso  que  hizo  comprender  la  esterilidad  de  todo  eshierzo 
por  hacer  revivir  la  sociedad. 

Ademds,  a  fines  de  1912  la  Asamblea  Nacional  que  habla  disociado  el  Gonservatorio 
del  Teatro  Nacional,  prescribid  en  el  artfculo  3  de  la  Ley  No.  1  de  1915  que  la  Sociedad 
de  Conciertos  no  tuviese  vlnculos  de  ninguna  close  con  el  conservatorio  y  que  se  les 
considerase  en  adelante  como  dos  entidades  extrafias.  Pero  a  pesar  de  que  los  poKticos 
municipales  y  nacionales  no  hallaban  mejor  oficio  que  cavar  la  fosa  de  nuestros 
conciertos  sinidnicos,  nosotros,  los  mtisicos,  resolvimos  no  permitir  que  se  llevara  a 
cabo  semejante  desaguisado  y,  aunque  se  disolvi6  la  sociedad,  los  conciertos  fueron 
reanudados  en  el  Gonservatorio  con  la  861a  diferencia  de  que  continuaron  efectudndose 
semanalmente,  los  lunes  en  la  noche,  y  no  cada  dos  meses  como  anteriormente,  am6n  de 
que  la  entrada,  lejos  de  ser  onerosa,  como  antes,  fu6  desde  ese  memento  enteramente 
gratuita  para  el  pdblico. 

Sin  embargo,  en  1914  decidioaos  que  nuestros  conciertos  se  compondrian  princi- 
palmente  de  mdsica  de  cdmara,  como  se  ver6  en  el  capitulo  siguiente,  efectudndose 
los  conciertos  8inf6nicos  tan  861o  una  vez  al  mes.  Esta  es  la  prdctica  que  hemes 
venido  observando  hasta  aquf . 

C.  Los  conciertos  de  musica  de  cdmara. — PanamA  tuvo  ocasidn  de  escuchar  una 
vez  mtisica  de  cdmara  antes  que  el  Gonservatorio  iniciase  sus  conciertos  del  lunes. 
Eeto  aconteci6  en  1909  gracias  al  "London  Sextet"  que  dirigia  A.  Femdndez  Aspra. 
El  producto  neto  de  los  tres  conciertos  di6  un  total  de  $226.55.  Dichos  conciertos 
fueron  exclusivamente  instrumentales.  Los  cuartetos  de  Beethoven  formaban  la 
base  de  los  programas,  los  cuales  interesaban  apenas  a  una  minorfa  de  conocedores. 
Ds  ahf  la  insignificancia  de  las  entradas. 

Nuestros  conciertos  de  los  lunes  principiaron  el  3  de  junio  de  1912  incluyendo 
cuartetos  de  cucrda,  trios,  quintetos,  sonatas  y  ndmeros  de  canto. 
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Posteriormente  Be  introdujexon  ndmeros  ginf6nico8,  como  se  demuefltra  en  el  capf  tula 
precedente,  habiendo  dado  el  Conflervatorio  de  M(!bica  hasta  el  presente  110  conciei^ 
toe,  todoB  gratuitoe  para  el  publico  sin  distincioneB  de  ninguna  clase. 

Los  conocedores  de  PanamA  (evito  intencionalmente  emplear  la  palabra  pdblioo) 
pagaron  en  1909  una  Buma  de  $226.55,  oro  americano,  por  tres  conciertoe  de  mdsica  de 
dunara,  mientras  que  desde  el  3  de  junio  de  1912  el  publico  panameiio  ha  dMrutado 
gratuitamente  de  110  conciertos  de  mdaica  de  dunaia  dados  por  el  ConBervatoiio  de 
Mdaica. 

Z>.  La$  handas  militares.-'El  Decreto  Ejecutivo  No.  23  de  1904,  que  cre6  el  Con- 
servatorio  de  M6aica  de  Panami  dispuso  en  su  articulo  4  que  en  la  Becci6n  instm- 
mental  se  instituiria  un  cuno  especial  destinado  a  la  in8trucci6n  artlstica  de  los 
mdsicoe  de  la  Banda  del  Ej^rcito  (en  aquel  tiempo  atin  tenia  Ej^rcito  Panam4)  y  a 
la  fonnaci6n  de  una  banda  militar  de  primer  orden. 

Con  todo,  tal  disposicidn  no  t\i6  cumplida  sino  en  1912,  cuando  el  Conservatorio 
de  Mdsica  entr6  a  ejercer  influencia  sobre  la  Banda  Nacional. 

Antes  de  eeto,  la  Banda  estaba  compuesta  de  menos  de  34  mtisicoe  de  los  cualee 
b61o  5  eran  panameftos,  lo  que  daba  un  tanto  por  ciento  muy  pequeflo  en  favor  del 
elemento  nacional.  En  febrero  de  1912  se  abri6  un  concurso  para  proveer  la  Banda 
de  director,  y  un  discfpulo  de  nuestra  clase  de  in6trumentaci6n  de  m^ica  militar 
gan6  la  plaza.  Desde  entonces  todos  loe  miembros  de  la  banda  cuyos  conocimientos 
muflicaleB  eran  insuficientes  fueron  obllgados  a  cursar  en  el  Conservatorio  ya  en  las 
dases  instrumentales,  ya  en  las  de  solfeo  y  teorfa,  armonia  o  in8trumentaci6n. 

La  ley  1*  de  1913,  arriba  mencionada,  destruyd  la  uni6n  del  Conservatorio  y  la 
Banda  Republicana,  lo  mismo  que  destniy6  la  del  conservatorio  y  el  teatro.  Empero, 
loe  progresoB  de  la  banda  indujeron  al  Gobiemo  a  no  romper  del  todo  las  relaciones 
entre  ambas  entidades  y  los  mtlsicos  siguieron  estudiando  en  el  Conservatorio,  como 
antes. 

Ademifl,  la  ley  46  de  1910  estatufa  en  su  artfculo  8  que  el  Conservatorio  de  Mtisica 
conferirla,  a  pedido  del  Poder  Ejecutivo,  diplomas  para  direc tores  de  bandas  militaies, 
previo  examen  especial  cuyo  programa  establecerfan,  de  comdn  acuerdo,  la  Secre- 
taria  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  y  el  Director  del  Conservatorio.  Esta  disposicidn  no 
ha  sido  derogada  por  leyes  posteriores  y  pcrmanece  vigent^. 

Pero  hasta  el  presente  la  tinica  persona  que  ha  sacado  partido  de  esta  oportunidad 
es  el  actual  director  de  la  banda.  Los  mdsicos  de  6sta  podr&n,  sin  embaigo,  aspirar 
al  diploma  tan  pronto  como  su  aprendizaje  instrumental,  de  armonfa  e  instrumen* 
taci6n  los  capaclte  para  ello.  De  aquf  resultaii  que  en  pocos  anos  la  Banda  Nacional 
eetard  toda  formada  de  mtisicos  competentes  y  maestros  consumados. 

Antes  de  que  el  Conservatorio  interviniera  en  la  Banda  Nacional,  el  ntimero  de 
panameflos  que  en  ella  figuraban  era  de  cinco,  contra  veintinueve  extranjeroe,  o  sea 
un  14  por  ciento.  Hoy  el  ndmero  de  panamefios  en  la  mlsma  banda  es  de  21  sobre 
un  total  de  50,  o  sea  42  por  ciento. 

Se  me  ha  informado  que  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  por  conduto  de  la 
Secretaria  de  Gueira,  ha  celebrado  un  convenio  con  una  instituci6n  musical  de  la 
ciudad  de  Nueva  York  mediante  el  cual  dicha  instLtuci6n  recibe  cierta  suma  de  dineio 
por  la  ensefianza  musical  de  diez  directores  de  banda  destinados  a  servir  en  el  ej^rcito 
americano.  Entiendo  que  esto  significa  una  subvenci6n  per  capita  para  que  durante 
dos  afLos  los  alumnos  adquieran  los  conocimientos  y  la  pr&ctica  necesaria  para  U^ar 
a  ser  directores  competentes. 

Este  mismo  servicio  lo  presta  gratuitamente  el  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mtkica 
al  Gobiemo  de  Panamd.  La  diferencia  conslste  en  que,  en  lugar  de  10  alumnos, 
todos  los  miembros  de  la  Banda,  esto  es,  cincuenta  personas,  reciben  ensefianza  en 
el  Conservatorio  libre  de  todo  gasto. 

E.  Las  escuelas  pUblicas. — Desde  1903  la  Repdblica  de  Panam&  admitI6  la  mdsica 
en  el  peruum  de  las  escuelas  primarias;  mas,  a  decir  verdad,  s61o  como  materia  de 
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div6ni6n  para  maestroe  y  discfpulos,  puee  se  la  trataba  a  la  par  con  el  baile.  Algimaa 
canciones,  tan  mal  eecogidas  en  bu  letra  como  en  su  mdsica,  ensefidbanse  de  oidas  a 
loe  nifioe;  pero  en  realidad,  la  enseflanza  musical  propiamente  dicha  no  comenz6  a  im- 
partirse  a  loe  alumnoe  aino  en  1910,  cuando  se  le  di6  al  Gonservatorlo  voz  en  el  capltulo. 

La  ley  46,  del  mismo  afio,  dispuso  en  bu  artfculo  5  que  el  Gonservatorio  conferirfa 
certificadoe  oficiales  de  aptitud  para  la  ensefianza  del  canto  escolar,  y  que  los  poeee- 
dores  de  esos  certificadoe  eerfan  preferidoe  por  el  Gobiemo  para  las  plazas  de  maestro» 
especiales.  El  artfculo  7  de  la  misma  ley  tambi^n  dice:  ''£1  Gobiemo  hard  que 
concurran  a  las  clases  de  solfeo  del  Conservatorio  loe  alumnos  de  las  eecuelas  nacio- 
nalee  que  manifiesten  disposiciones  musicalee  dignas  de  especial  cultivo.''  Esta  ley 
fu6  expedida  en  1910,  y  en  1911  y  1912  se  practicaron  trece  ex&menes  de  aspirante& 
al  certificado  de  aptitud.  Nueve  aspirantes  lo  obtuvieron  y  cuatro  fracasaron.  La» 
pruebas  de  los  extoenes  eran  muy  semejantes  a  las  que  rigen  en  Paris  en  los  concursos 
de  maestros  de  canto  para  las  escuelas  comunales,  aunque  menos  exigentes,  por 
supuesto.  La  Asamblea  Nacional  de  1912  no  trat6  de  abolir  estos  certificadoe,  pero 
como  desde  a  fines  de  1912  la  ensefianza  musical  de  las  escuelas  hi6  confiada  a  personas 
que  no  posefan  los  certificados  oficiales,  la  demanda  de  estos  naturalmente  disminuy6 
en  tal  proporci6n  que  un  solo  aspirante  se  present6  en  1913,  ninguno  en  1914  y  otra 
en  el  presente  afio  de  1915. 

Nosotfos  pretendemos  haber  resuelto  el  problema  de  la  unificaci6n  de  la  ensefianza 
(standardization)  sin  infligir  perjuicios  a  la  ensefianza  privada  o  a  los  derechos  indi- 
viduales.  El  Gobiemo,  por  conducto  del  Conservatorio,  confiere  certificados  oficiales 
que,  segtin  la  ley,  dan  a  sus  poseedores  preferencia  sobre  otros  aspirantes  a  las  plazas 
de  maestros  de  mdsica  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas,  pero  sin  conferirles  monopolio. 

F.  Como  agente  de  pojiamerieanismo. — ^Nuestros  conciertos,  clases  y  ensayos  fueron 
campo  abierto  al  cultivo  de  relaciones  amistosas  entre  panamefios  y  americanos. 

Ckwperando  con  entusiasmo  a  nuestras  empresas  en  pro  de  la  cultura  musical^ 
altemando  en  la  orquesta  y  el  coro  con  nuestros  elementos  locales  sin  distinci6n  de 
raza  ni  de  colores,  nuestros  vecinos  de  la  Zona  dieron  ejemplo  de  solidaridad  artfstica 
que  ech6  por  tierra  mis  de  un  odioso  prejuicio  local  a  que  la  mente  de  nuestro  puebla 
los  asociaba. 

La  obra  de  sociabilidad  y  mutuo  conocimiento  que  a  la  sombra  del  Conservatorio- 
ha  venido  cumpli^ndose,  es  la  prueb&  m^  convincente  de  la  influencia  que  el  arte 
ejerce  en  las  relaciones  de  los  pueblos. 

Mis  funciones  de  director  del  Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Mdsica  de  Panami  me  ban 
permitido  Ilegar  a  la  conclu8i6n  de  que  el  amor  al  arte  y  una  alta  aspiraci6n  hacia  la 
carrera  musical  son  rasgos  caracterlsticos  en  la  mujer  americana. 

El  privilegio  de  estudiar  mdsica  (no  romanzas  banales  ni  vulgares  rag-times,  sino- 
mdsica  seria  y  cUsica)  nunca  fu6  mejor  estimado  que  por  las  americanas  de  la  Zona 
del  Canal.  Y  seria  injusto  atribuir  a  la  gratuidad  de  nuestra  ensefianza  la  dnica 
raz6n  de  su  entusiasmo,  porque  muchas  de  ellas  atravesaban  el  Istmo  cuatro  veces  en 
la  semana,  gastaban  fuertes  sumas  en  transporte  por  ferrocarril,  perdian  cada  vez  toda 
el  dia  en  la  ciudad  de  Panamd  y  pagaban  sus  alimentos  en  hoteles  o  clubs. 

Los  obstdculos  nunca  las  deprimian.  El  dltimo  tren  de  Panami  a  Col6n  salia  a  las 
10.30  de  la  noche,  pero  a  fin  de  aprovechar  nuestros  ensayos  de  orquesta,  que  a  la 
8az6n  se  efectuaban  de  noche,  varias  alumnas  americanas  viajaban  a  caballo  por  las 
caireteras  de  la  Zona.   Los  autom6viles  no  eran  entonces  de  use  tan  general  como  hoy. 

Una  sefiora  de  edad  vino  un  dia  de  la  Zona  del  Canal  y  me  pregunt6  '^^Es  6sta  la 
escuela  donde  se  ensefia  mdsica  de  balde?"  Contest^  que  si.  Parecid  encantada  y 
abismada  a  la  vez  de  que  tal  maravilla  existiera  bajo  el  sol.  Pero  despu^s  de  hojear 
nuestro  reglamento  e  informarse  que  no  se  admitian  principiantes  mayores  de  quince 
afios,  se  mostrd  indignada  y  prot^itd  en  nombre  de  la  equidad  contra  lo  que  ella  call- 
fic6  de  "medida  mezquina.''  La  Sefiora  no  tenia  ciertamente  menos  de  cincuenta 
afios. 
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La  avidez  con  que  los  americanoe  residentes  en  el  Istmo  se  inscriben  en  los  registroa 
de  admisidn  del  Oonservatorio  de  Panam&,  el  inter^  con  que  aprovechan  eea  ines- 
perada  ocasidn,  su  innegable  superioridad  sobre  los  alumnoe  panamefioe  en  punto  de 
asistencia  regular  y  fuerza  de  voluntad  para  dominar  toda  claae  de  obsticuloa,  schi 
indicios  Buficientes  de  que  comprenden  ya  esta  necesidad  por  laigo  tiempo  sentida  y 
nunca  satisfecha,  y  aprecian  en  cuanto  vale  esta  oportunidad  de  que  carecen  en  ou 
propia  tieira. 

Los  alunmos  panamefios  tienen  en  los  americanos  el  mejor  ejemplo  de  consagracida 
al  debw,  fuerza  de  voluntad  y  determinacidn  para  realizar  altos  fines. 

De  un  total  de  mil  cien  alumnoe,  doscientos  americanos,  m£s  o  menos,  ban  sido 
matriculadoB  en  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica.  Si  la  gran  mayorfa  de  ellos  no  ha 
adoptado  la  mdsica  como  profesidn,  ello  se  debe  a  las  condiciones  eapeciales  en  las 
cuales  se  hallaban  los  americanos  en  la  Zona  del  Canal.  N unca  sabfan  de  antemano  por 
cuanto  tiempo  utilizarla  el  Gobiemo  sus  servicios  y,  por  regla  general,  sus  hijas,  hijoe, 
esposas  o  hermanas  matriculados  en  el  Conservatorio  tenian  que  interrumpir  sdbita- 
mente  su  educaci6n  musical  cuando  el  padre,  el  marido  o  el  hennano  cesaban  de 
trabajar  al  servicio  de  la  Comisi6n  del  Canal  tstmico.  Una  sola  alumna  tuvo  la  fartuna 
de  terminar  sus  estudios  en  las  clases  de  canto  y  6pera.  Pero  muy  pocas  de  entre  ellaa 
emprendfan  el  estudio  como  mera  diBtracci6n,  quiero  decir  fuera  de  toda  aspiraci^ 
profesional.  £sas  pocas  eran  damas  emparentadas  con  altos  oficiales  de  la  Comisidn 
del  Canal  tstmico,  quienes  contribufan  notablemente  al  esplendor  social  de  los  con- 
ciertos  y  cuyo  trato  personal  serd  siempre  una  de  nuestras  mis  gratas  reminiscenciaa: 
Miss  Aileen  (xorgas,  hija  del  Brigadier  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  a  la  saz6n  encargado  del 
Departamento  de  Sanidad  de  la  Comisidn  del  Canal  Istmico;  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Tbatcher, 
esposa  del  Jefe  del  Departamento  Civil  de  la  Comi8i6n;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Mason,  esposa 
del  Oficial  Superior  de  Sanidad  de  la  Zona  del  Canal;  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Oven,  espoea  de 
uno  de  los  jueces  de  distrito  de  la  misma  zona. 

Tengo  que  reivindicar  aqui,  en  favor  de  nuestro  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica,  su  con- 
dici6n  de  baluarte  del  Panamericanismo  en  la  Am^ica  Central. 

Admitiendo  gran  cantidad  de  alumnos  americanos,  es  indudable  que  hemes 
propendido  a  crear  buena  voluntad  y  amistad  entre  nosotros  y  los  residentes  de  la 
Zona  del  Canal,  procediendo  motu  propria  como  una  rama  de  la  Uni6n  Panamericana. 
Hemes  contribuido  a  desarroUar  el  gusto  por  la  mdsica  en  la  zona  y,  al  proceder  asi, 
hemoB  comprendido  que  la  mdsica  en  nuestros  diss  no  ha  perdido  nada  de  su  antiguo 
poder  mdgico.  Como  en  los  tiempos  de  Anfi6n  en  Tebas,  la  mdsica  contempor^ea 
ha  demostrado  su  eficacia,  si  indirecta  no  menos  eficaz,  en  la'con8trucci6n  de  las 
modemas  ciudades;  y  mal  pod(a  ella  dejar  de  fomentar  la  armonla  y  la  buena  in- 
teligencia  entre  los  constructores  del  canal. 

El  Conservatorio  de  Mdsica  de  Panamd  es  una  institucidn  ya  familiar  a  dos  de  los 
directores  del  Segundo  Congreeo  Cientffico  Panamericano:  el  Brigadier  Genial  W.  C. 
Gorgas,  cuya  propia  hija,  segdn  hemes  manilestado  arriba,  f  u^  una  de  nuestras  alumnas, 
y  el  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  asiduo  visitante  de  nuestros  conciertos  de  los  lunes  mientras  hi6 
miembro  de  la  Comisi6n  Mixta  nombrada  por  los  Gobiemos  americano  y  panamefio  en 
virtud  de  las  estipulaciones  del  tratado  del  canal. 

He  dedicado  tiempo  e  ideas  a  la  redaccidn  de  este  eecrito  con  amigables  prop^eitos 
en  mira,  y  me  sentir^  altamente  complacido  si  mi  trabajo  dQJa  traslucir  el  interne  que 
tomamos  los  hispanoamericanos  en  los  asuntos  norte  americanos.  Como  ciudadano  de 
la  mds  joven  de  las  Repdblicas  americanas,  he  querido  mostrar  aqui  no  sdlamente 
palabras  o  teorfas,  sino  los  resultados  de  mi  propia  obra  y  de  mi  experiencia,  en  una 
palabra:  ^'hechos,"  en  la  esperanza  de  que  estos  resulten  de  utilidad  prdctica  para  los 
Estados  Unidos  y  las  naciones  de  la  America  Latina  donde  prevalece  la  doctrina  del 
"  libre  cambio  "  en  el  arte.  Por  raz6n  de  su  p08ici6n  geogrdfica,  que  es  una  bendicidn 
de  Dios,  nuestro  pals  eetk  destinado  a  ser  el  foco  de  la  solidaridad  continental;  y  el 
propio  nombre  **  PanamA"  es  ya  presagio  de  panamericanismo. 
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CONCLUSIONES. 

I.  La  profesi6ii  musical  deberfa  enaeflarse  por  empleadoe  de  la  Naci6n,  del  Estado 
o  del  municipio  en  Gonservatorio  o  eBcuelaa  profesionales  en  donde  la  instniccidn 
debiera  ser  gratuita,  aiendo  el  cuerpo  de  profeeores  cuidadosamente  seleccionado  y  el 
ntimero  de  alumnos  restringido  a  unos  pocos  cuya  admisidn  fuese  objeto  de  severos 
ex&menes  n  oposicioneB.  Estas  escuelas  gubernativas  no  deberfan  perjudicar  los 
intereses  de  los  Conservatorios  privados,  oiganizados  aobre  bases  oneroaas;  por  el 
contrario,  deberfan  concurrir  con  ellos  a  un  empefio  comtin  de  elevar  el  nivel  musical 
del  pais. 

II.  Lofl  teatros  en  donde  se  representa  el  drama,  la  comedia  y  la  tragedia  de  elevado 
estilo  literario,  y  aquellos  en  los  cuales  se  representa  la  grande  6pera  o  el  drama  IMco, 
deberfan  pertenecer  a  la  naci6n,  al  gobiemo  del  Estado  o  al  del  municipio,  al  igual  de 
los  museos,  las  bibliotecas  y  otros  centros  de  cultura. 

III.  Los  conservatorios  oficiales  o  escuelas  profesionales  de  mtisica,  deberfan  con- 
eagrarse  no  86I0  a  dar  instrucci6n  t^cnica  a  los  alumnos  sino  a  iniciar  al  pdblico  en  el 
arte  por  medio  de  conciertos  frecuentes  de  mtisica  sinf^nica,  de  dunara,  sagrada  y 
dramdtica,  sin  perseguir  otro  fin  que  el  de  cumplir  una  mifii6n  de  inter^  general. 

IV.  El  derecho  de  practicar  exdmenes  o  concursos  para  Uenar  las  vacantes  en  las 
bandas  militares  del  Ej^rcito  y  la  Marina,  en  las  escuelas  Pdblicas  (clases  especiales  de 
mtisica)  y  en  los  teatros  oficiales,  corresponde  a  las  escuelas  gubernativas  de  mtisica, 
y  su  derecho  de  expedir  diplomas  oficiales  de  idoneidad  en  cualquier  ramo  de  la 
mdsica  no  deberfa  menoscabar  en  parte  alguna  el  derecho  de  los  Conservatorios  par- 
ticulares  a  expedir  certificados  0  diplomas  privados  como  ban  venido  haci^ndolo  hasta 
el  presente. 

V.  La  ensefianza  musical  por  medio  del  ''do  movible''  o  ''tonic-solf a'' deberfa 
abandonarse.  El  ''Solfeo''  sirve  mejor  los  intereses  de  la  mtisica  y  del  desarrollo 
artfstico  en  general. 

VI.  Incumbe  a  los  Conservatories  oficiales  0  a  las  escuelas  musicales  crear  un  ele- 
mento  artfstico  apto  para  dar  abasto  a  las  necesidades  de  los  teatros  nacionales:  actores 
para  la  comedia  y  el  drama;  cantores,  ejecutantes  y  bailarinas  para  el  drama  Ifrico 
y  la  6pera. 

VII.  El  Estado  deberfa  estimular  la  f undaci6n  de  sindicatos  profesionales  0  coopera- 
tivas  musicales  encaminadas  a  liberar  a  los  artistas  de  los  usurarios  impuestos  esta- 
blecidos  sobre  ellos  por  ciertos  agentes  e  intermediaries. 
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EL  PROBLEMA  DE  LA  EDUCAaON  EN  EL  ECUADOR. 

Por  ALFREDO  ESPINOSA  TAMAYO, 
Qvayaqailf  Ecuador, 

Con  un  titulo  auilogo  al  del  presente  estudio  escribi6  otro  hace  cerca  de  cuarenta 
afioB  en  el  Uruguay,  su  patria,  el  ilustre  propagandista  y  pensador  don  Jos^  Pedro 
Varela.  No  es  que  yo  trate  de  emular  con  la  publicaci6n  de  las  presentes  lineas  lav 
glorias  del  insigne  reformador  de  la  enseilanza  en  la  Eeptiblica  Oriental,  sino  que 
el  Ecuador,  como  otros  pafses  que  se  le  ban  adelantado  en  el  camino  de  la  refonna 
pedag6gica  de  su  educaci6n,  necesita  saber  a  punto  fijo  cuiles  son  sus  necesidades 
actuales,  cu&les  sua  deficiencias  y  cu41  el  camino  seguro  y  recto  que  ha  de  tomar  para 
llegar  a  aumentar  y  desarrollar  en  manera  definitiva  un  plan  educativo  que  se 
armonice  con  el  espiritu  y  la  mentalidad  de  su  pueblo,  permiti^ndole  escoger  entre 
los  diversos  sistemas,  no  el  que  sea  mejor  por  sus  excelencias  intrlnsecas,  sino 
aquel  que  de  mejor  manera  eduque  al  pueblo  y  lo  prepare  para  la  vida  cfvica  y  la 
lucha  por  la  existencia.  En  los  dltimos  tiempos  y  a  la  sombra  de  gobiemos  que  haa 
tratado  de  impulsar  la  instruccidn  ptiblica  algunos  de  los  m&s  eminentes  poUticos^ 
muchos  periodistas  pensadores  e  intelectuales  del  pais,  se  ban  dado  a  pensar  y  a 
discurrir  en  los  medios  que  se  pondrdn  en  juego  para  Uevar  a  cabo  su  regeneracidn 
proponi^ndose  multitud  de  planes,  leyes  y  reformas,  algunas  de  las  cuales  ban  sido 
consideradas  como  demasiado  avanzadus  para  el  actual  estado  del  pais  por  cuanto- 
el  progreso  no  se  bace  por  saltos.  Existe  una  juventud  entusiasta  y  ardorosa  que 
cree  sinceramente  y  estd  convencida  de  ello,  que  sdlo  la  educaci6n  podrd  levantar 
al  pals  del  estado  de  po6traci6n  en  que  actualmente  se  halla  y  que  por  lo  miamo  es^ 
necesario  comenzar  lo  mis  pronto  posible,  pues  los  resultados  que  se  obtengan  serto 
m&s  tardios  mientras  m&s  se  demoren  en  comenzar  la  obra  salvadora.  Es  eaa  juven- 
tud la  que  m^  se  preocupa  por  el  progreso  de  la  educaci6n  y  es  ella  la  que  impulsa 
y  sostiene  el  movimiento  d^dole  a  cada  memento  actividad  e  inter^,  haciendo 
que  se  preocupe  la  opini6n  pdblica  de  este  asunto  y  que  los  Gobiemos  se  vean  obli- 
gados  a  prestar  atenci6n  preferente  a  tan  importante  ramo  de  la  administracidn.  En 
estas  circimstancias  es  natural  que  aunque  el  movimiento  sea  uninime  haya  diver* 
gencia  de  pareceres  en  cuanto  a  los  detalles.  No  trato  yo  aqul  de  trazar  magistral- 
mcnte  las  cuestiones  suscitadas;  b61o  quiero  exponer  lo  que  segtin  mi  manera  de  pensar 
conviene  mis  para  nuestras  necesidades  y  las  reformas  m&s  urgentes  que  nuestra 
in8trucci6n  ptiblica  ba  menester  para  salir  del  estado  ruinoso  y  atraaado  en  que  se 
encuentra. 
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He  procurado  documentarme  lo  mejor  poslble  a  fin  de  adqulrir  el  juicio  m&s  exacto 
acerca  de  nuestras  necesidades,  y  aiinque  esto  es  bien  diflcil  en  un  pais  como  el  nuestro, 
donde  no  hay  establecida  una  buena  eetadfstica  escolar,  he  llenado  mi  tarea  conforme 
me  lo  ha  pennitido  el  alcance  de  mis  escasafl  fuerzas. 

OafItttlo  Pbimbro.— Ojbada  Hist6iiica. 

• 
Trabajo  superior  a  mis  fuerzas  seria  intentar  hacer  la  historia  detallada  y  extensa 
del  deearrollo  de  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  en  el  Ecuador.  Los  mismos  historiadores  y 
lo8  m^  eruditos  bibli6filoe,  rebuscando  archivoe  y  haciendo  investigacioneB,  86I0  han 
podido  poner  en  claro  ciertos  asuntos  relacionados  con  ella.  Sigo  en  estas  lineas  los 
relates  que  elloe  hacen  limit&ndose  a  transcribir  bus  afixmaciones. 

Como  en  todos  los  palses  sometidos  al  dominio  espafiol,  la  educaci6n  ptiblica  no  se 
de6arroll6  sine  muy  d^bilmente,  reserv&ndola  paia  la  clase  privilegiada  y  limit&ndola 
a  ciertas  ramas  del  saber. 

La  insfrucci6n  primaria,  destinada  principolmente  al  pueblo,  era  la  m^  descuidada, 
la  instrucci6n  media  no  existfa  y  a  las  univerddades  ingresaban  s61o  los  que  por  un 
medio  u  otro  hubieran  adquirido  particulannente  la  cultura  neceearia.  Si  algunos 
raroe  americanos  lograron  sobresalir  entre  sus  contempor&neos  fu^  debido  al  esfuerzo 
propio  o  a  que  podlan  trasladarae  a  Euiopa  a  estudiar  en  sus  universidades  y  colegios. 
Las  suspicacias  de  los  conquistadores  por  una  parte  y  el  tribunal  de  la  inqui8ici6n 
por  la  otra,  limitaban  el  g^nero  de  los  estudios  calificando  de  her^ticos  los  m^  titiles  y 
los  que  hoy  constituyen  la  fuente  m&s  segura  del  progreso  y  del  adelanto .  Sin  embargo, 
no  es  de  admirarse  de  esta  manera  de  ser,  y  es  precise  buscar  su  explicaci6n  m^  bien 
en  la  mentalidad  de  la  raza  conquistadora  y  en  el  estado  de  su  cultura  y  de  au  civili- 
zaci6ny  al  par  que  en  sus  caracterfsticafi  peicoldgicas,  que  f&cilmente  no  explican,  lo 
que  a  primera  vista  nos  parece  tiHLnico  y  arbitrario. 

Cuando  los  conquistadores  espafLolee  terminaron  la  pacificaci6n  del  Reino  de  Quito 
y  comenzaron  la  tranquila  posesidn  del  nuevo  territorio  adquirfdo  por  ellos  para  la 
corona  de  Espafia,  oiganizaron  muy  rudimentariamente  las  instituciones  administra^ 
tivas  calc&ndolas  caa  todas  bajo  un  mismo  patr6n  y  adoptando  en  su  mayorfa  las  de  la 
^poca  incaica. 

La  educaci6n  popular  no  les  merecid  gran  atenci6n:  la  mayorfa  de  los  conquistadores 
se  componia  de  analfabetos  y  atin  bus  jefes  no  sablan  leer  ni  eecribir.  Hay  que  con- 
Biderar  que  aunque  a  fines  del  siglo  XV  florecieran  las  artes  y  las  ciencias,  habfa 
comenzado  con  la  expulsidn  de  los  judlos  y  de  los  Arabes  la  decadenda  de  EspalLa  y  el 
analfabetismo  era  la  regla  general  en  aquella  nacidn,  en  la  que  atin  el  porcentaje  de 
6ste  es  uno  de  los  mayores  en  Europa.  No  ea  de  admirarse,  pues,  que  los  rudos  hijoB 
de  la  madre  patria  dieran  poca  importanda  a  la  instruccidn  del  pueblo  conquistado, 
tanto  mis,  cuanto  que  durante  un  aiglo  vivieron  con  las  armas  en  las  manos 
recelando  de  la  sumieidn  de  sus  vaealloe. 

S6I0  hada  mediadoe  del  aiglo  XVII  Be  comienzan  a  f undar,  en  los  conventos,  prin- 
cipalmente  en  los  de  Agustinos,  Dominicoe  y  Franciscanoe,  eecuelas  primarias,  donde 
Be  ensefiaba  lectura,  eecritura  y  catedsmo  de  la  Doctrina  Cristiana,  y  luego  en  Quito, 
universidadeB  paia  la  ensefianza  de  la  teologfa  y  del  derecho,  y  afloB  despu^  para  el 
de  la  Hsica  y  de  las  matemiticas.  Pero  si  atin  en  Espafia  nuestra  metrdpoli  y  a  prin- 
dpioB  del  siglo  XIX  el  estudio  de  las  ciencias  experimentales  era  tenido  por  pemidoBO 
y  practicado  b61o  por  los  diBclpulos  de  los  endclopWcos  y  libre  pensadores,  se  deduciii 
que  en  nuestras  univeiBidadeB  los  estudios  no  pasaban  del  dominio  de  la  teoila  eflco- 
listica. 

En  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  y  por  los  notables  estudios  practicados  por  el  erudite 
historiador,  don  Camilo  Destruge,  en  su  libro  ''EstudioB  Histdricos,"  se  sabe  que  la 
primera  escuela  que  luncion6  con  cardcter  ptiblico  fu^  la  que  dirigia  don  Juan  Bautista 
Portocarrero  por  los  ailos  de  1794.    El  sefior  Destruge  cuenta  en  seguida  loB  esfuerzoa 
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hechos  primero  por  las  Juntas  de  Gobierao  de  1821  para  deeanollar  la  inatruccidn 
pdblica,  y  luego  por  el  Ubertador,  quien  decret6  la  fuiidaci6n  de  una  escuela  pan 
maestros  en  Quito  por  el  Biatema  de  Lancaster,  lo  mismo  que  otras  en  Bogota  y  Caracaa. 
Por  causa  de  la  muerte  del  libertador  que  era  amigo  suyo  y  partidario  de  su  aistema 
creemos  que  Lancaster  no  lleg6  a  venir  a  la  Gran  Colombia  e  ignoramos  cudl  fu^  la 
suerte  de  las  escuelas  cuya  fundaci6n  se  habfa  decretado. 

En  la  ciydad  de  Guayaquil,  fundio-onse  ya  hacla  loe  afios  de  1828,  escuelas  p6blicfla 
bien  establecidas  y  dirigidas;  la  de  nifias  por  el  notable  educacionista  don  Teodoro 
Maldonado.  Ya  desde  1822  funddse  en  el  Convento  de  San  Agostfn  un  coi«gio  de 
segunda  enaefianza,  llamado  de  San  Ignacio,  cuyo  fancionamiento  en  sob  comiausoe 
fu6  muy  Irregular  y  que  mis  tarde  fu6  dirigido  por  don  Francisco  Malo. 

Al  separarse  el  Ecuador  de  la  Gran  Colombia  es  probable  que  el  primer  Flores 
atareado  siempre  en  la  guerra  con  Nueva  Granada  primero,  y  en  dominar  revolucionea 
y  rebeldfas  de  sua  propios  soldados,  despu^,  no  pudiera  atender  a  fomentar  la  instrac- 
ci6n  en  el  Estado  que  acababa  de  nacer. 

Sobrevino  luego  la  Guerra  Civil,  Uamada  de  los  duhuahuas  y  despu^  de  ella  la 
preaidencla  del  insigne  don  Vicente  Rocafuerte.  Fu6  ^1  quien  cre6  el  Colegio  Vicente 
Rocafuerte  de  Guayaquil,  llamindolo  entonces  de  San  Vicente.  Reoiganizd  el 
Colegio  de  San  Fernando  de  Quito  y  la  Universidad  introduciendo  los  estudios  de 
medicina  y  dando  ademis  gran  apoyo  a  la  instruccidn  primaria. 

£1  tercer  presidente,  don  Vicente  Ramdn  Roca,  fu^  asdmismo  un  mandataiio  que 
se  ocup6  mucho  en  la  instruccidn  ptiblica  del  pais.  Siento  no  poder  precisar  las  con- 
quistas  de  la  in3trucci6n  en  este  perfodo  y  me  atengo  b61o  al  dicho  de  los  historiadores. 

De  1845  a  1859,  el  pals  pas6  bajo  una  lai^  serie  de  administraciones  en  que  la 
inquietud  revoludonaria  fu6  caso  constante.  Sin  embargo  la  administraci6n  liberal 
de  Urbina  no  dej6  de  hacer  algo  en  favor  de  la  ensefianza.  Pero  fu^  durante  la  admini»- 
tracidn  del  sefLor  Garcia  Moreno  que  6sta  11^  a  su  mayor  auge  y  apogeo. 

Aunque  con  ciiteiio  sectario  y  quiz&s  impulsado  por  motives  pollticos  el  sefior 
Garcia  Moreno,  entreg6  la  ensefianza  superior  y  media  a  Jesultas  y  la  ensefianza  pii- 
maria  a  otras  comunidades  religiosas.  Pero  no  hay  duda  de  que,  dado  el  atraso  en 
<|ue  entonces  nos  halUlbamos  y  las  ventajas  que  les  daban  los  Gobiemos  apoy&ndoloe 
decididamente,  asl  como  su  oiiganizaci6n  tendente  especialmente  a  los  fines  educativos, 
las  comunidades  religiosas,  impulsaron  mucho  la  educaci6n  pliblica.  En  sus  manos 
estuvo  largo  tiempo,  pues,  si  el  Presidente  Veintimilla  alej6  valiosos  elementos  de  la 
universidad,  en  manos  de  los  Jesultas  quedaron  los  principales  col^os  de  la  Reptiblica. 
Las  administraciones  que  siguieron  a  la  Restauracidn  de  1883,  continuaron  preetando 
sa  apoyo  a  estas  comunidades.  La  revoluci6n  de  1895  les  arrebatd  la  direccidn  de  las 
escuelas  pdblicas  y  de  los  colegios,  quit&ndoles  su  participaci6n.en  las  univenddades. 

En  1904  la  ensefianza  oficial  fu^  declarada  completamente  laica,  bajo  cuyo  regimen 
aigue  hasta  hoy.  Poco  podrlamos  puntualizar  respecto  al  ensanche  progresivo  de  la 
instruccidn,  ni  al  esplritu  de  ella  y  a  los  m^todos  y  sfttemas  que  se  han  ido  adoptando; 
si  adn  reina  hasta  hoy  una  gran  confusi6n  sobre  ^sto  y  la  rutina  impera  en  nuestra 
educaci6n,  es  posible  creer  que  poco  o  nada  se  adelantari  en  este  camino  y  que  la 
Naci6n  se  mantendr&  como  hasta  hoy  se  mantiene,  alejada  del  movimiento  pedag^gico 
del  mundo  civiUzado,  por  lo  menos  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  mayorla  del  cuerpo  docente 
de  la  Reptiblica. 

Puede  sefialarse  que  la  escuela  graduada  tal  como  hoy  se  comienza  a  oiguiizar  en 
el  Ecuador  fu6  establecida  por  primera  vez  por  los  Hermanos  de  las  Escuelas  Cristianaa, 
pues  sus  escuelas  se  componlan  de  seis  clases  o  grades  distintos  de  ensefianza,  cada 
uno  regido  por  un  profesor.  Adn  hoy  los  m^todos  s^guidos  no  son  otros  que  los  que 
aqu6llos  empleaban  y  que  con  ligeras  modificaciones  siguen  los  actuales  maestros, 
diselpulos  dkectos  de  los  miembros  de  aquella  congregacidn  educacionista,  y  los  libros 
de  texto  que  hasta  muy  recientemente  se  han  empleado  en  las  escuelas  pdblicas,  han 
aido  los  editados  por  la  miama. 
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Deade  1895  acd,  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  ha  reclbido  un  gran  ensanche  y  si  las  reformas 
que  en  ellas  se  han  introducido  hubieran  comenzado  por  donde  deb  fan,  es  decir,  por 
la  educacidn  de  un  profesorado,  al  corriente  de  loe  m^todos  y  sistemas  modemos  de 
educaci6n,  indudablemente  que  la  instruccidn  pdblica  se  hallarfa  en  un  grado  mucho 
m^  alto  que  en  el  que  hoy  se  encuentra.  Tarea  may  laiga  serfa  reeenar  la  fundaci6n 
de  los  diversos  colegios  de  la  Repdblica.  Muchos  de  ellos,  son  debidos  a  la  iniciativa 
particular  y  bus  bienos  proceden  de  l^ados  que  dejaron  generosos  fil^tropos. 

Del  estado  actual  de  la  ensefianza  pdblica,  podr&  juzgarse  mediante  la  exposicidn 
que  en  capftulos  posteriores  iremos  haciendo.  Es  indudable  que  en  menos  de  un 
siglo  su  progreso  ha  sido  lento,  pero  contlnuo .  ^pocas  ha  habido,  en  que  los  Gob l^mos 
la  dejaron  abandonada  disponiendo  a  su  antojo  de  las  rentas  destinadas  para  ella,  mas 
luego  han  venido  otros  que  la  han  mejorado  y  aumentado. 

No  podemos  alabamos  ee  verdad,  de  poseer  una  educacidn  tan  adelantada  como 
la  de  los  pueblos  m6s  meridionales  de  nuestro  continente,  pero  tampoco  nos  hallanos 
en  estado  de  inferioridad,  respecto  de  otros  pueblos  de  Sud  America. 

Deede  1904,  el  campo  de  las  ideas  se  ha  ensanchado  y  parece  que  eetamos  en  un 
periodo  preparatorio  disponi^ndonos  a  entrar  con  paso  firme  por  el  camino  de  una 
reforma  consciente  y  met6dica. 

CAPiruLO  Segundo. — Ojeaoa  General  Sqbrb  el  Estado  Actual  de  la  Enbe- 

f(ANZA. 

Un  gran  escritor  militar,  creo  que  Tomini,  habfa  dicho  que  para  hacer  la  guerra  era 
necesario  tomar  en  cuenta  tres  elementos:  los  hombres,  las  armas  y  el  terrene;  para- 
lelamente  podrfa  decirse  de  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  que  ella  se  hace  con  los  maestros, 
los  locales  y  el  material  de  ensefianza.  Por  encima  de  estos  elementos  materiales,  es 
necesario  poner  en  cuenta  una  buena  organizaci6n  y  antes  que  esta  a  m^  de  co- 
rresponder  a  las  necesidades  y  al  carrier  del  pueblo  que  se  trata  de  educar,  se  observe 
estrlctamente  y  se  sepa  aplicar  con  la  suficiente  amplitud  de  criterio  para  que  sus 
disposiciones  puedan  ser  cumpUdas  sin  resistencias  ni  tropiezos.  Desgraciadamente, 
entre  nosotros,  la  organizaci6n  que  se  ha  dado  a  la  instrucci6n  pdblica  es  defectuosa, 
pues  se  ha  llevado  la  deecentralizaci6n  a  un  extreme  tan  grande  que  el  poder  central. 
ha  quedado  privado  de  toda  autoridad  en  frente  de  las  inferiores  del  ramo  y  se  le  ha 
quitado  toda  iniciativa  no  pudiendo  ejecutar  ni  mandar  ejecutar  por  si  miama 
ninguna  mejora  o  reforma,  sin  tener  que  tocar  con  entidades  y  corporaciones  cuya 
heterog^nea  composici6n  las  vuelve  incapaces  para  dictaminar  sobre  asuntos  en  los 
que  BUS  miembroe  no  tienen  autoridad  ni  criterio.  Para  que  se  conozca  la  organiza- 
ci6n  actual  de  nuestra  instrucci6n  pdblica,  describir6  aunque  sea  a  la  ligera  la  forma 
en  que  funciona. 

A  la  cabeza  de  la  instnicci^n  pdblica  estd  el  Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  preei- 
dido  por  el  Ministro  del  Ramo  y  con  atribuciones  para  abrir,  clausurar  y  reorganizar 
escuelas  y  colegios  cuando  lo  cr^era  necesario,  asf  como  para  establecer  nuevas  en- 
sefianzas  en  el  pals,  nombrar  y  contratar  profesores,  autorizar  los  presupuestoe  pro- 
vinciales  y  formar  el  general  del  ramo  y  dirigir,  en  una  palabra,  la  marcha  general  de 
la  educaci6n  pdblica.  El  ministro  es  el  ejecutor  de  las  disposiciones  de  este  alto 
cuerpo  directive.  Y  en  realidad,  la  ley  no  le  deja  sine  muy  escasas  atribuciones  que 
Umitan  su  autoridad  a  tal  extreme  que  poco  o  nada  le  queda  por  hacer,  sobre  todo, 
en  la  ensefianza  piimaria.  Sometida  a  su  autoridad  directa  s6lo  estd  la  ensefianza 
especial  reducida  a  tres  escuelas  normales  mal  organizadas,  la  Escuela  de  Bellas 
Artes,  el  Gonservatorio  de  Mdsica,  la  Escuela  de  Agricultura  de  Ambato  y  algunas 
escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios. 

Despu6s  de  la  autoridad  del  Ministro,  la  ley  coloca  la  de  los'  Gonsejos  Escolares 
provinciales  que  vienen  a  ser  derivaciones  del  Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  en  mds 
pequefia  escala  y  con  menoree  atribuciones;  estos  consejos,  cuya  compo8ici6n  es  muy 
heterog^nea  carecen  generalmente  de  competencia  para  juzgar  las  cuestiones  relativa 
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%  la  ensefianza.    Su  acci6n  ha  sido  muy  discutida  porque,  si  bien  es  verdad  que  en 
determinadaa  provincias,  los  ciudadanoB  que  las  componen,  aunque  extrafios  a  las 
cueetiones  de  eiuiefianza  pdblica,  suplen  con  su  ilustraci6n  y  con  su  buen  critedo 
esta  deficiencia,  no  en  todas  se  hallan  ciudadanoe  bastante  patriotas  e  ilusTtxados 
para  confiarles  la  decisi6n  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  asuntos  concemientes  a  la  edu* 
cacidn  pdblica,  ni  todos  tienen  la  misma  buena  voluntad  para  distraer  sus  atencaonea 
ocupando  su  Uempo  en  favor  de  la  cultura  nacional.    Ademis,  esto  da  lugar  a  que 
diversas  tendencias  se  encarrilen  en  un  ramo  cuya  unidad  de  orientacioneB  ba  sido 
reconocida  generalmente  como  necesaria  para  la  exlstencia  del  Estado  y  que  se  tiende 
a  concentrar  en  manoe  de  ^te  para  darle  mayor  fuerza  y  mayor  vigor  y  alcanzar  eea 
unidad  que  se  juzga  como  necesaria.    En  nuestro  pals,  parece  que  se  hubiera  tratado 
de  quitar  al  Poder  Ejecutivo,  la  direcci^n  de  la  ensefianza  publica,  por  el  hecho  de 
que  en  realidad  muchos  de  nuestros  gobiemos  la  ban  descuidado  de  una  maTieim  in- 
concebible,  dej&ndola  en  un  estado  tal  de  abandono  que  ba  causado  muchos  daiSoa 
al  pais.    Pero  no  se  ha  logrado  gran  coea  con  la  descentralizaci6n  administrativa  j 
t^cnica,  porque  aiin  despu^  de  la  promu]gaci6n  de  la  ley  actual,  la  ensefianza  faa 
seguido  tan  mal  atendida  y  adn  peor  que  antes,  not^dose  que  cuando  en  el  Minis- 
terio  del  Ramo  se  hallaban  personas  animadas  de  buenas  intencionee,  talento  y 
eneigfa,  se  daba  gran  impulse  a  la  educaci6n,  si  bien  tropezando  a  cada  momento  en 
las  vallas  y  dificultades  que  le  opone  la  ley.    Esto  demuestra  que  vale  mis  un  im- 
pulse central  debido  a  una  iniciativa  inteligente  que  no  a  los  esfuerzos  aislados  de 
muchas  voluntades  que  no  siempre  se  encuentran  lo  suficientemente  preparadas  paia 
coadyuvar  al  adelanto  y  al  progreso  de  la  instrucci6n  pdblica,  y  que  muchas  ocasionea 
yerran  sin  saberlo  y  acaso  con  la  mejor  buena  f^.    Los  directores  de  estudios  como  ya 
hemos  dicho  son  respecto  a  los  Consejos  Escolares  Provinciales,  lo  que  el  Ministro 
de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  es  al  Gonsejo  Superior;  ee  decir,  el  ejecutor  de  sus  6rdene8  y 
reeoluciones  con  escasas  atribuciones  personales.    Por  regla  general  son  peisonajes 
m^  bien  administrativoB,  literates,  periodistas  o  abc^ados  que  ban  tornado  aficL6n 
a  las  cuestiones  de  ensefianza,  pero  con  di verso  criterio  cada  cual  y  en  muchas  ocar 
siones  careciendo  absolutamente  de  ^1.    No  opino  que  esta  clase  de  autoridades 
debieran  ser  verdaderos  profesionales  de  la  ensefianza,  porque  seria  bien  dilfcil  hallar 
en  el  estado  actual  de  nuestra  cultura,  cierto  ndmero  de  profesores  de  primera  en- 
sefianza, en  condiciones  para  desempefiar  este  cargo.    Antes  bien,  y  aunque  parezca 
parad(5gico,  generalmente  los  profesores  de  instrucci6n  primaria,  son  los  que  m&t 
alejados  estdn  de  las  cuestiones  de  la  pedagogfa  modema. 

Quiz^  en  lo  future  podrlan  tenerse  profesionales  bastante  aptos  para  dirigir  la 
ensefianza  primaria  de  cada  provincia,  pero  por  el  momento  no  estamos  en  capacidad 
de  introduclr  esta  reforma  en  la  legislaci6n  escolar.  Ayudan  en  sus  funciones  al 
Consejo  Escolar  y  al  Director  de  Estudios  de  cada  Provincia,  dos  inspectores  o  visi- 
tadores  con  la  misi6n  de  vigilar  y  dar  cuenta  del  estado  de  la  ensefianza  y  de  su  marcha^ 
a  las  autoridades  provinciales  del  ramo.  El  dltimo  escal6n  de  las  autoridades  de  la 
ensefianza  primaria  es  la  Junta  Parroquial  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  con  atribuciones  de 
vigilancia  sobre  la  conducta  de  los  maestros  y  la  asistencia  de  los  alumnos,  asf  como  la 
marcha  del  r^men  escolar.  Y  no  dir6  mis  sobre  la  autoridad  de  tales  instituciones, 
sine  que  ha  habido  parroquias  de  la  Keptlblica  donde  a  pesar  de  todos  los  esfuerzos 
que  se  ban  hecho  no  se  ha  podLdo  encontrar  los  cuatro  ciiLdadanos  que  se  necesitan 
para  formarla,  que  hayan  querido  aceptar  el  cargo  de  vocales  de  ella  o  que  tengan 
aptitudes  suficientes  para  poderlo  desempefiar.  En  cuanto  a  la  orgajiizacl6n  de  las 
escuelas,  la  ley  actual  dictada  en  1907  y  reformada  durante  los  anos  10,  11  y  12,  las 
divide  en  elementales,  mcdias  y  superiores,  estableciendo  ademis,  por  toda  ense- 
fianza nu-al,  las  escaelas  de  los  caserfos  y  las  escuelas  prediales  que  se  impone  sostener 
obllgatoriamente  a  los  propietarios  de  fundos  rdstlcos  y  que  precise  es  confesarlo, 
casi  no  existen,  porque  la  mayorla  de  ellos  no  cumple  con  la  obligaci6n  que  lee  impone 
la  ley.    Como  existe  una  gran  confusi6n  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  r^lamentaci6n  interna 
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^e  las  eacuelas,  al  ndmero  de  afioe  que  debe  durar  la  euBefianza  primaria,  lo  mismo  que 
Tespecto  a  loe  planee  de  eetudioe  y  a  Iob  programaB,  casi  no  se  puede  decir  que  haya 
uniformidad  en  la  manera  como  se  cumplen  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley  sobre  la  clasi* 
ificaci6n  de  las  escuelas.  Existen  pocas  escuelas  completas  en  la  Repdblica:  aunque 
y%  hemoe  dlcho  que  la  eacuela  graduada  existe  en  el  pais  desde  1876,  la  mayorfa  de 
^ellas  son  incompletas  comprandiendo  s61amente  cinco  grades  o  clases,  lo  que  las  haiia 
clasificar  como  escuelas  elementales  y  mediae.  Escuelas  superiores  no  existen. 
ihtimamente,  y  aunque  impiopiamente  llamados  centroe  escolares,  se  han  fundado  en 
la  dudad  de  Guayaquil  escuelas  graduadas  que  podian  consideraise  como  incom- 
pletas, pues  en  ellas  se  dan  enseflanza  de  todos  los  grados  y  hasta  algunas  accesorias 
que  vienen  a  ser  un  rudimento  de  escuelas  tunicas  prof  esionales;  podrlamos  conslderar 
tambi^  como  escuelas  completas,  los  llamados  colegioe  de  sefioiitas  en  las  que  la 
«iseflanza  se  da  hasta  un  grade  bastante  elevado;  pero  alempre,  dentro  de  la  esfera 
<le  la  eusefianza  primaria,  las  escuelas  m&s  comunes  son  las  de  un  maestro  dnico  con 
uno  o  dos  auxUiares  si  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  pasa  de  sesenta. 

Pero  el  inconveniente  principal  en  la  organi£aci6n  de  las  escuelas  no  coxudste  en  que 
la  diBtribuci6n  de  las  materias  de  ensefianza  no  est^  lo  suficientemente  bien  graduada 
ni  en  que  no  haya  el  ndmero  de  profesores  necesarlos  pan  dictar  todas  las  clases  sino 
«n  los  elementos  accesorios  que  antes  dijimos  constituyen  los  principales  instru- 
mentos  en  la  instruccidn  pdblica,  es  decir,  los  hombres,  o  sea  los  maestros,  el  material 
de  ensefianza,  o  seen  las  annas,  y  los  locales,  o  sea  el  terreno.  Por  regla  general,  el 
princii>al  defecto  de  nuestra  organizacidn  escolar  consiste  ^i  abandonar  en  manos  de 
•corporaciones  sin  responsabilidad  ni  fiscallzaci6n,  deberes  y  obligadones  perentorios 
que  por  deflgrada  no  se  cumplen,  por  lo  cual  es  en  los  detalles  donde  piincipalmente 
flaquea  la  oiganizacidn  escolar,  que  abandonada  a  sf  misma,  carece  de  cosas  tan  ur- 
gentes,  como  son  un  buen  reglamento  general  de  estudios,  planes  y  programas,  y  libros 
de  texto  bien  escogidos.  La  ley  actual  abandona  al  Gonsejo  General  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblica  la  obligaci6n  de  expedir  estos  reglamentoe,  pero  en  los  afios  transcurridos 
deede  que  la  ley  fu6  sanclonada  no  se  han  cumplido  bus  disposiciones.  Un  asunto  tan 
esencial  como  la  duraci6n  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria  ha  quedado  asl  sin  fijarse  de  una 
manera  definitiva  y  si  en  la  mayorfa  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas  los  cursos  duran  sels 
afios,  se  debe  a  que  el  Gonsejo  Superior  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica  ha  facultado  a  los 
consejos  escolares,  para  dictar  reglamentos  y  planes  de  estudios  provisionales,  habiendo 
adoptado  la  mayorfa  de  ellos  el  tiempo  de  seis  afios.  Pero  es  muy  raro  el  alumno, 
sobre  todo  del  sexo  masculine,  que  termine  su  inRtniccidn  primaria,  pues  la  mayorfa 
sale  antes  de  coccluirla  o  ingresan  a  la  secundaria  sin  haberla  terminando,  pues  para 
este  ingreso  no  se  exige  m&s  que  un  examen  trivial  que  no  comprende  la  totalidad  de 
las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instruccidn  primaria.  Aunque  la  ley  determina  que 
exiata  ima  escuela  primaria  superior  por  lo  menoe  en  la  capital  de  cada  Provincia, 
tesulta  que  esta  disposici6n  no  se  cumple  en  la  mayor  parte  de  ella. 

La  ensefianza  de  p^bvulos  estd  tambi^  muy  descuidada  pues  la  ley  fija  como  mini- 
mum de  la  edad  escolar  la  de  seis  afios.  Existen  en  Quito  y  Guayaquil,  estableci- 
mientos  de  jaidines  de  infantes  o  escuelas  inf entiles  en  las  que  se  ha  tratado  de  ensefiar 
por  las  pr&cticas  Froebelianas,  pero  en  realidad  muy  mal  observadas  y  que  dan  pocos 
0  escasos  resultados.  La  ensefianza  rural  se  halla  reducida  a  la  ensefianza  predial,  o 
sea  a  las  escuelas  que  la  ley  manda  crear  a  los  propietarios  de  predios  o  fundos  rtisticos, 
disposicidn  que  las  mis  de  las  voces  queda  incumplida  y  a  las  que  el  Estado  sostiene 
en  los  caserfoe  rurales  para  que  la  mayorfa  de  las  ocasiones  se  reduzcan  a  escuelas  del 
sexo  masculine,  quedando  las  nifias  sin  ninguna  clase  de  educaci6n  ni  adn  la  mis 
rudimentaria. 

La  misma  confusion  que  hay  en  materia  de  reglamentos  y  planes  de  estudios, 
existe  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  horarioe,  los  que  en  la  mayor  parte  de  las  ocasiones  son 
muy  mal  estudiados  y  en  los  que  no  se  toman  en  cuenta  para  nada  la  fisiologfa  del 
alumno,  haciendo  igual  ndmero  de  horas  de  clase  tanto  a  los  pequefioe  como  a  los 
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mayoree.    Como  la  ensefianza  no  ee  oral  aino  cad  toda  ae  da  atenl^ndoae  a  las  pre- 
gimtaet  de  lo6  libroa  de  texto  que  se  hacen  aprender  de  memoria  a  los  ^umnoB,  Um 
maeetroe  no  pueden  paaane  sin  ellos.    £a  verdad  que  no  habiendo  prcficmmaB  de 
estudioB  que  sirvan  de  guia  y  de  n(»ma  a  loe  profeBores  para  aaber  la  extensada  que 
deben  dar  a  sua  ensefianzas  en  cada  afio,  se  atienen  en  su  mayorla  a  un  libro  de  texto 
que  dividen  en  tantas  partes  cualee  aon  loe  atlos  de  eatudioB.    MuchSsimas  omifdnnwi 
y  Caltae  de  cumpUmiento  a  la  ley  podrfa  s^^uir  detaUando;  pero  lo  har^  en  el  ciubo 
de  lo6  aiguientes  capftuloa  UmitiUidome  para  terminar  esta  ojeada  general  del  estado 
de  nueetra  educaci6n,  a  sefialar  uno  de  sua  defectoe  m^  capitalee.    A  peear  de  laa 
disposiciones  de  la  ley,  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Instruccidn  Publica  no  ea  una  car- 
poracidn  de  iniciativas  sino  m&a  bien  un  cuerpo  conaulUvo  y  deliberadvo  y  ea  el 
Ministro  de  Ixutruccl6n  Pdblica  qulen  lo  impulaa  y  dirige  de  manera  que  ec^gua 
sean  las  iniciativas  del  ministro,  eer^  la  labor  del  consejo  superior;  ahora  bien,  ei 
Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Fdblica  es  un  personaje  que  esU  sujeto  a  los  vaivenee  de  la 
polftica  y  que  se  cambla  con  frecuencia.    Resulta  de  ^to,  que  cada  nuevo  miniabo 
lleva  una  nueva  orientacidn,  una  nueva  tendenda,  y  por  tx>nsiguiente  la  enweSanra 
pdbllca  no  puede  seguir  constantemente  por  una  via  hacia  el  progieso  peraistiendo 
b61o  en  la  rutina  puee  que  las  reformas  que  se  le  introduzcan  no  dan  resultado,  debido 
a  que  los  encaigados  de  ponerlas  en  pr^tica  no  1>ien  ban  Uegado  a  comprender  sa 
espfrltu,  cuando  se  encuentran  con  una  nueva  refc»ina  y  un  nuevo  reforxDador. 
Marchando  asf  en  medio  de  contradictorias  tendendas  no  siempre  bien  comprendidai^ 
no  es  extrafio  que  no  exista  una  buena  oiganizacidn  en  nuestro  pais,  sobre  todo, 
cuando  en  ocasionos  un  ministro  deehace  la  obra  de  su  predecesor,  o  por  lo  menoa,  la 
deja  sin  continuar. 
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Dije  ya  antes,  continuando  el  sfmil  de  un  cdlebre  escritor  que  si  en  la  guen^ 
los  hombres  eran  uno  de  los  principales  elementoe,  los  maestros  constituyen  eee  ele- 
mento  en  la  ensefianza,  porque  son  ellos  los  factores  encargados  de  Uevar  a  cabo  laa 
operaciones  neceearias  en  la  campafia  contra  la  ignorancia,  y  aal  como  un  ejdrcito 
mientrieis  m^  instrufdo,  mds  b^lico  y  m^  bien  preparado  se  encuentre  para  la  gueica, 
dsta  se  hace  con  los  mejores  resultados;  asf  mientras  m^  educados  para  ejercer  su  miaidn 
son  los  maestros  de  escuela,  mcjor  serd  la  manera  y  forma  en  que  lleven  a  cabo  su 
tarea,  y  mayores  y  m^  poaitivos  los  beneficioe  que  alcancen  los  alumnos  que  se  conffan 
a  3X1  direcci6n. 

En  un  ej^rcito  ba  de  tenerse  muy  en  cuenta  la  forma  en  que  se  hace  el  recluta- 
miento  y  lo  mismo,  puede  decirse,  del  profesorado.  £1  reclutamiento  del  magisteno 
ecuatoriano  es  de  lo  m^  desigual.  Las  escuelas  normales  b61o  existen  en  el  Ecuador, 
desde  hace  12  afios:  por  desgracia  su  direcci6n  fu4  confiada  desde  su  comienzo  no 
a  vcrdaderos  profesores  noimaltstaB,  sino  a  extranjeros  que  por  una  u  otra  causa 
dieron  a  loe  establecimientoe  confiados  a  su  direcciiSn,  muy  mala  fama  y  no  pro- 
dujeron  los  resultados  que  de  ellos  se  esperaba.  Mai  situados,  en  locales  inadecuadoe 
para  su  objeto,  careciendo  de  uomodidades,  de  mobiliario  apropiado  y  de  todos  loa 
medios  necesarios  para  dar  a  los  alumnos  una  buena  ensefianza,  las  escuelas  normal^ 
como  casi  todas  las  escuelas  de  la  Repdblica,  no  ban  sido  sino  un  simulacro  de  lo 
que  deblan  ser  en  realidad.  Se  nota  la  misma  falta  de  plan  de  estudios,  de  programs^ 
de  horarios  y  de  reglamentacidn  interna  que  en  las  demis  escuelas  pliblicas,  adem4s 
de  muchas  otras  deficiencias  que  seria  largo  enumerar,  el  caao  es,  que  de  esos  esta- 
blecimientoe apenas  ha  saLido  un  centenar  escaso  de  profesores  normalistas  en  el 
tiempo  que  tienen  de  funcionamiento.  Nada  quiero  decir  de  la  suficiencia  y  de  la 
preparaci6n  profesional  de  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  normales,  pues  ee  poeible  que 
entre  ellas  existan  muchos  j6venes  que,  debido  a  bus  dotes  naturales  hayan  alcanzado 
a  vislumbrar  muchas  de  las  caracterfstioas  de  la  ensefianza  modema;  pero  por  con- 
f  esi6n  hecha  en  recientes  documentos  oficlales,  se  puede  asegurar  que  por  regla  general 
la  educaci6n  de  loe  profesores  normalistas  dista  mucho  de  ser  perfecta. 
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Careciendo  de  escuelas  normalee/para  suplirlas,  la  ley  autoriza  a  Iob  consejos  escolares, 
a  expedir  un  diploma  a  todo  individuo  de  cualquier  sexo,  que  preeente  iin  examen 
de  las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  in8trucci6n  primarla,  obteni^ndose  asf,  el-tftulo  de 
prof esor  de  tercera  clase  y  despn^s  de  cinco  aiios  de  ejereicio  y  de  otro  examen  anilogo, 
en  el  que  adem^  se  exigen  nocionee  de  pedagogfa,  se  obtiene  el  tftulo  de  profesor  d» 
Begunda  clase.    Las  profesoras  del  eexo  femenino,  generalmente  sefioritas  que  ban 
terminado  su  instrucci6n  primaria,  deepu^s  de  uno  o  dos  afios  de  preparaci6n  con 
algdn  profesor  particular,  rinden  este  examen;  pero  los  del  sexo  masculine  es  muy 
raro  que  tal  hagan,  siendo  muchfsimo  m^  escasos  los  profesores  titulados,  mientras  el 
ntimero  de  profesoras  es  mucho  mayor  que  el  de  las  plazas  que  podrian  ocupar  en  las 
eecuelas  pdbllcas.    Asf  las  escuelas  est&n  muchas  veces  confiadas  a  personas  con 
alguna  instruccidn,  que  se  ban  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  como  un  medio  de  vida,  no^ 
por  cierto  muy  c6modo  ni  bien  retribufdo;  pero  a  lo  menos,  en  armonfa  con  sub  gastoe 
y  necesidades;  no  ee  crea  tampoco  que  los  ex&menes  para  prof^r  de  instrucci6n 
primaria  son  muy  rigurosos;  y  mis  de  una  vez  el  ministerio  ha  tenido  que  intervenir 
para  evitar  que  se  dieran  tftulos  de  profesores  en  ocasiones  de  una  manera  poco  con- 
forme  con  la  ley  y  uno  de  los  consejos  escolares,  se  ha  visto  obligado  a  suspender  la  re- 
t:epci6n  de  extoenes  de  profesoras  a  causa  del  gran  nt!imero  de  candidates  que  tendfa 
a  aumentar  el  de  las  maestras  tituladas  que  no  tienen  ocupaci6n.    Como  la  ley  concede 
el  tftulo  de  profesor  de  primera  clase  a  los  bachilleres  en  filosoffa,  aJgunos  de  ^stos  se 
han  dedicado  a  la  ensefianza  y  forman  ndcleo  escogido,  a  lo  menos,  por  la  superioridad 
de  BUS  conocimientos.    S6lo  alabanzas  deberfamos  tener  en  justicia  para  el  profesorado 
ecuatoriano,  por  lo  que  hace  al  car^ter  general  que  lo  distingue.    Las  excepciones, 
que  es  posible  que  las  haya,  son  muy  escasas.   'La  mayor  parte  de  los  profesores  son. 
sobrios  hasta  el  ascetismo,  humildes,  resignados,  pacientes  y  sufridos;  de  una  abne- 
gaci6n  a  pnieba  de  todas  las  extravagancias  oficiales;  de  conducta  honorable  y  sin 
tacha  en  su  vida  particular;  buenos  ciudadanos,  amantes  de  su  patria  y  cumplidoree 
de  sus  deberes.    Pero  con  todas  eetas  virtudes,  muy  valiosas  y  apreciables,  el  pro- 
fesorado deja  mucho  que  desear  por  su  falta  de  preparaci6n,  por  su  alejamiento  de 
las  cuestiones  pedag6gicas  modemas,  por  su  falta  de   energfa  para  iniciar  una 
campafia  que  marque  orientaciones  y  tendencias  a  la  enseilanza  pdblica.     No 
teniendo  ninguna  iniciacidn  pr&ctica  en  la  pedagogfa  y  en  las  ciencias  accesorias,  la. 
generalidad  del  profesorado  desconoce  muchlsimas  cuestiones  relativas  a  la  educaci6n 
y  asf  se  comprende  que  mientras  en  paises  m^  adelantados  se  han  iniciado  y  discutido 
m^todos  y  sistemas  que  despu^s  de  algunos  afios  de  llevados  a  la  pr&ctica  han  cafdo- 
en  desuso  o  han  side  abandonados  despu^s  de  algunos  afios,  aquf  esas  luchas  hayaik 
pasado  inadvertidas  sin  que  nadie  o  casi  nadie  se  haya  interesado  por  ellas,  por 
ejemplo:  los  trabajos  manuales  que  tanto  se  preconizaron  comb  medio  educative, 
aquf  poco  o  nada  han  interesado  y  no  tengo  noticia  que  en  escuela  alguna  se  hayan 
implantado. 

Sobresaliendo  de  este  marasmo  general,  hay  en  la  Repdblica  piincipalmente  en 
Guayaquil  y  Quito,  algunas  docenas  de  profesores  que  se  preocupan  de  los  problemas 
de  la  educaci6n  y  tratan  de  mejorar  la  que  dan  en  las  escuelas  que  regentan;  pero 
000  esfuerzos  quedan  aislados  en  medio  de  la  inercia  del  ambiente  que  los  rodea. 
Como  en  su  carrera  no  tiene  ninguna  clase  de  estfmulo,  ni  siquiera  la  seguridad  del 
cargo  que  ejercen,  ningtin  aliciente  empuja  al  magisteiio  a  mejorar  su  actual  educaci6n. 
El  sueldo  de  que  gozan  actualmente,  a  mds  de  ser  irrisorio  por  lo  escaso,  es  muchas 
veces  tan  mal  pagado,  que  en  los  dltimos  afios  no  ha  side  raro  que  se  debiera  a  los  pro- 
fesores de  ensefianza  primaria,  sobre  todo  en  las  Provincias  del  interior  hasta  dos  afios 
de  sueldo  y  en  algunas  ocasiones  las  escuelas  de  toda  una  Provincia,  han  permanecido 
cerradas  todo  un  afio  por  la  falta  de  page  a  los  institutores.  £1  tipo  del  maestro,  de 
aspecto  miserable,  doliente  y  humilde  que  pasea  por  el  escenario  de  la  Zarzuela. 
Espafiola,  es  muy  frecuente  en  nuestras  Provindas  de  segundo  o  tercer  orden,  y  ea 
las  villas  o  poblacionee  rurales  donde  la  munificencia  de  las  municipalidades  y  de  loe 
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pioprieUrioB  ricos  no  Mimenta  con  una  mibvenddn  la  menguada  remta  que  les  da  d 
EaUdo,  a  cambio  de  vejiUnenee  y  humillacionee  y  de  complacencuuB  con  Icm  hijoe  de 
lo8  caciquee  lugarefios.  Com^tese  un  abiuo  a  favor  de  esta  moroaidad  del  fisco,  piiei^ 
agiotiBtaa  que  en  muchas  ocastonee  son  agentes  de  lo6  miamoe  colectores  de  instniccida 
p6blica,  compran  los  reciboe  mensuales  de  loe  maestroe  con  deecueotos  de  30  6  40pQr 
ciento  para  cobrarlos  luego  a  la  par.  Se  veri  que  la  sltuaci^n  ecoo^knica  del  maestro 
de  eecuela  es  deplorable  a  peear  de  lo  mucho  que  loe  tree  tiltimoB  MiniBtros  de  Instnic- 
«16n  P^blica  ban  hecbo  por  mejorarla,  coneiguiendo  poner  al  dia  el  pago  de  loe  sa^doB, 
que  ahora  se  hace  r^gularmente.  Pero  en  lo  que  reepecta  a  la  cuantia  de  la  renta,  h 
■Bituaci6n  ee  la  miema,  porque  el  eueldo  miximo  a  que  puede  aspirar  im  pfofeaor  ee  de 
•1120  como  director  de  una  eecuela,  neceeitindoee  10  afioe  de  eervicio  para  llegar  t 
poeeer  el  titulo  de  profeeor  de  primera  clase  que  da  derecho  a  la  direccidn.  Loe  eslf- 
muloe  para  la  educaci6n  del  profeeorado,  tales  como  viajes  de  eetudio,  las  bibliotecee, 
loe  mueeoe  pedagdgicos,  no  existen  o  eetdn  en  embri6n:  la  prenea  profeeional  ee  bi 
reducido  a  la  "Revieta  de  £ducaci6n,"  excelente  publicaci6n  dirigida  por  ei  inteli- 
gente  Director  de  la  Oficina  de  Fomento  Eacolar,  don  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte. 

Pero  eeta  miema,  e61o  ba  drculado  basta  aqul  entre  loe  maeetroe  de  la  Provmcia  de 
Picbincba  aunque  en  adelante  ee  jnopone  extender  eu  circulacidn  al  resto  de  la  Be- 
pdblica.    En  cuanto  a  periddicoe  extranjeroe,  eon  muy  pocoe  loe  que  se  conocen  y 
como  las  euscripcionee  a  revietae  de  eeta  Indole  cueetan  caro,  no  ee  poeible  penear  en 
que  loe  prof  eeoree  lae  paguen  de  su  eecaso  peculio  y  eerian  las  bibliotecae  escolaree  donde 
deberfa  baber  un  cierto  ntunero  de  elloe  con  el  objeto  de  que  por  eete  medio  tan  cdkai 
de  difufli6n  de  ideas,  ee  mantuvieran  loe  maeetroe  al  corriente  del  movimiento  peda- 
^<$gico  modemo.    Por  desgracia,  publicaee  poco  sobre  eeta  materia,  en  idioma  eapa&cA 
y  aaf  se  hace  tambi6n  neceearia  la  dif  usidn  del  conocimiento  de  loe  idiomas  extranjeni 
entre  loe  profeeoree  con  el  objeto  de  facilitarles  esta  labor  de  eetudio  y  educacldn  pn>- 
gresLva.    Mientras  poeean  algunoe  de  ^etoe,  principalmente  el  franc^,  pero  eiempre 
conetituyen  una  minorfa,  lo  que  uige  es  dar  bomogeneidad  al  magisterio. 

Privadoe  asi  de  medioe  de  mejoramiento  eocial  y  econdmico,  abrumados  por  ua 
ambiente  boetil  e  indiferente,  sin  estlmulo  ni  aliciente  de  ningiina  claee;  sin  vida 
intelectual,  alsladoe  de  la  corriente  modema,  loe  maestroe  de  eecuelae  ecuatorianos  ee 
jienten  deprimidoe  y  como  consecuencia  de  ese  estado  de  abatimiento,  no  hay  ea 
elloe  el  eepfritu  de  contentamiento  interior  tan  neceeario  en  toda  profeeidn.  Es  pues 
preciso,  tratar  a  todo  trance,  de  levantar  su  nivel  moral,  mejorando  la  condici6D  de  lot 
actualee,  poniendo  a  su  alcance  medioe  que  lee  permitan  instruirse  e  iDtoreeazee  en 
lae  cueetiones  nuevas  y  preparar  mejor  las  nuevas  generaciones  de  educadoree  con  el 
objeto  de  reparar  en  el  future,  las  f  aitas  cometidas  basta  boy  por  causa  de  la  imprevisidn 
y  de  la  negligencia  en  el  punto  de  la  educaci6n  p6blica  y  a  loe  encaigadoe  de  darla. 
Pero  sobre  todo,  ee  neceeario  dar  mis  estabilidad  a  los  caigos  y  establecer  el  ascenso  ea 
la  carrera  como  medio  de  eetfmulo  y  mejorar  la  situacidn  econ6mica,  sefial&ndoles  uqa 
renta  que  les  permita  una  vida  c6nuxia  aunque  modeeta  a  mis  de  otras  mayores  que  en 
capltulos  posteriores  tendr6  ocaai6n  de  sefialar. 

Se  debe  estar  perfectamente  convencido  de  que  es  indtil  intentar  cualquier  re- 
forma  en  la  ensefianza,  mientras  el  magisterio  no  se  haya  modemizado  de  mode  que 
pueda  comprender  todo  el  alcance  e  importancia  de  ella,  y  que  est^  en  dispoeicidn  de 
poner  en  pr4ctica  los  medioe  para  conseguirla.  Y  como  la  preparacidn  del  personal 
es  la  que  m&s  tiempo  demora,  se  necesita  comenzar  por  alii  para  llegar  a  tiempo  a  un 
buen  resultado. 

GafItulo  Cuarto. — Los  Locales  de  las  Ebcublas. 

Es  necesario  confesar  que  el  terreno  donde  se  forman  los  soldados  de  la  ensefianza 
no  puede  ser  mis  desfavorable  para  ellos.  Es  bien  ptinible  y  casi  injustificable  que 
tanto  los  Gobiemos  como  las  municipalidades  hayan  descuidado  basta  tal  extreme  la 
adquisicidn  de  locales  apropiados  para  la  enseHanKa,    En  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil^ 
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•existfaxi  hasta  hace  algunoe  afloe,  un  local  de  propiedad  municipal  paia  escuela  de 
nifias  y  otro  de  propiedad  fiscal  para  niilos,  los  que  fueron  destruidoe  por  ua  incendio 
■ill  que  Be  pensara  en  reconstniirlos,  antes  bien,  Iob  solaies  que  ocupaban  fueron  vendi- 
do8  o  cedidos  a  personas  partlculares  y  a  una  sociedad  literarla.  A  causa  de  loe  grandee 
incendios  que  ban  destruido  en  loe  dltimoe  afloe  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  la  Munici- 
palidad  ha  sido  duefia  de  mucbae  ireas  de  terreno  y  maravilla  que  nunca  ae  baya  pen* 
eado  en  destinar  un  eolo  metro  cuadrado  a  la  conetruccidn  de  locales  paia  escuelas.  £n 
Quito  posee  el  Estado  algunos  viejos  caserones  en  los  que  funcionan  algunos  plantelee 
para  nifios  y  nifias;  en  las  dem^  ciudades  de  la  Reptiblica,  ezcepcidn  becba  de  algunaa 
-cabeceras  de  Canton  que  poseen  locales  de  propiedad  municipal  y  en  las  de  alguna 
•contada  parroquia,  en  las  que  la  generoaidad  de  algtbi  propietaiio  rico,  ba  dado  una 
modesta  casa  para  ese  fin,  las  escuelas  estdn  instaladas  en  casas  sin  piTigiiiiA  comodidad 
ni  adecuaci6n  especial  para  su  objeto.  Ademis,  se  tiene  la  perniciosa  coetumbre,  que 
hoy  se  trata  de  desterrar,  de  que  los  prolesoree  vivan  en  loe  mismoe  localee  que  ocupan; 
y  sucede  Irecuentemente  que  dichos  profesores,  reeervan  para  sf  y  para  sus  famUiae, 
la  mayor  parte  de  la  casa,  la  cual  estando  edificada  para  habitacidn  particular,  resulta 
^strecba  e  incdmoda  para  ambos  objetos;  pero  mucho  mis,  para  el  principal  a  que  se 
la  destina.  Nada  quiero  decir  acerca  de  loe  graves  inconvenientes  que  presenta  la 
convivencia  de  las  familias  de  loe  maestros  con  los  alumnos,  en  lo  que  se  relaciona  a  la 
moral  y  a  la  disciplina  de  las  escuelas.  Por  graves  faltas  contra  ellas  se  ha  prohibido 
que  las  profesoras  casadas,  puedan  vivir  en  el  mismo  local  de  la  eecuela. 

De  todas  maneras  y  pasando  por  alto  este  asunto,  es  precise  saber  que  una  escuela 
con  100  nifios  de  asistencia  diaria,  est&  instalada  en  una  o  doe  salas  pequefias,  mientras 
«1  resto  de  la  casa,  se  baya  ocupada  por  la  familia  del  profesor  o  profeeora.  No  hay 
que  decir  pues,  con  estos  antecedentes,  que  la  luz  es  completamente  inadecuada  y 
que  adn  falta  en  muchas  ocasiones,  que  el  agua  es  escasa  y  que  en  muchas  ciudades  de 
la  Repilblica  se  carece  de  canalizaci6n  domiciliaria  y  se  la  mantiene  en  recipientes 
mal  cuidados  y  descubiertos  y  se  hace  uso  para  beberla  de  un  vaso  comtin,  lo  que 
facilita  la  transmisidn  de  las  enfermedades.  En  cuanto  a  los  retretes,  faltan  en 
muchas  escuelas,  y  en  las  ciudades  y  villas  que  carecen  de  canalizaci6n  no  los  hay  de 
nlnguna  clase;  los  lavabos  son  asf  mismo  desconocidos,  y  en  bafios  no  hay  que  pensar, 
pues  si  existen  en  alg(!in  local  de  escuela,  est&n  destinados  al  uso  particular  del  maestro 
y  de  su  familia.  La  higiene  de  las  habitaciones  destinadas  a  salas  de  clases  y  de  estudio, 
es  casi  nula,  sobre  todo,  en  las  ciudades  de  la  sierra  donde  el  suelo  y  las  paredes  de 
ladrillo  sin  revestimiento  de  ninguna  clase,  producen  abundante  polvo,  que  sofoca  a 
los  nifios  y  Uega  a  producirles  enfermedades  y  a  difimdir  entre  ellos  el  contagio  de 
muchas  otras. 

En  los  lugares  frlos,  no  se  usa  ninguna  clase  de  calefacci6n  y  en  aquellas  salas 
hdmedas,  sombrfas  y  oscuras,  los  nifios  permanecen  tirltando  mientras  que  en  los 
lugares  cdlidos  se  amodorran  bajo  loe  ardores  del  sofocante  calor  tropical.  Y  si  de  las 
ciudades  pasamos  a  las  villas  y  a  las  aldeas,  la  situaci6n  empeora  porque,  instaladas 
las  escuelas  en  viejos  caserones  o  en  cabafias  estrecbas,  mezquinas  y  malsanas,  nin- 
guna comodidad,  ninguna  decencia  cabe  pedirles,  puesto  que  toda  la  construcci6n 
es  por  regla  general,  mis^rrima  e  inadecuada  para  el  fin  a  que  se  la  destina.  Gomo 
antes  dijimos,  no  se  ha  pensado  sine  durante  el  dltimo  afio,  en  un  plan  de  edificacidn 
escolar  para  toda  la  RepdbUca.  Algunas  municipalidades  aisladamente  ban  hecho 
edificar  o,  adquirido  modestoe  edificios,  las  mds  de  las  veces  inadecuados  para  que 
sirvan  de  locales  para  las  escuelas.  S61o  al  tUtimo  Congreso  se  ha  presentado  un 
proyecto  creando  un  impuesto  sobre  la  propiedad  territorial  para  este  objeto,  el  cual 
no  fu^  aprobado.  Se  ha  destinado  asl  mismo  una  suma,  sacada  de  la  renta  que  pro- 
duzca  el  estanco  del  aguardiente  aunque  ignoramoe  hasta  el  memento  de  escribir 
estas  Ifneas,  si  dicha  ley  serd  puesta  en  prdctica  y  en  la  Provincia  del  Guayas  se  ha 
destinado  la  mitad  del  impuesto  que  se  pagaba  para  edificaci6n  del  colegio  de  segimda 
ensefianza.    Se  inicia  pues  un  movimiento  de  reacc  i6n  en  favor  de  los  edificios  escolares: 
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la  municipalidad  de  Quito,  ha  convocado  a  licit;aci6ii,  para  la  preeentacidn  de  pianos 
de  lo6  futurde  edificioB  que  se  proponen  conBtniir  y  el  Gobiemo  ha  anunciado  asi 
mismo,  8u  intencidn  de  elevar  dos  edificioe  para  escuelas  en  la  Capital  de  la  Repdblica. 
Pero  todoe  estos  eshierzos,  muy  dignos  de  encoxnio,  no  deben  quedar  aialados  y  lo  que 
importa  es  dictar  una  ley  de  edificaci6n  escolar  para  toda  la  Reptibilca,  seflalando  las 
rentaa  necessarias  para  este  objeto,  y  autorizando  al  Ejecutivo  para  sustituir  esta 
renta  con  la  que  producen  las  unidadesde  aduana  afectadas  por  la  instrucci^n  pdblica, 
*en  el  caso  de  que  se  pudiera  contratar  un  empr^tito  para  que  la  edificaci6n  escoUr 
fuera  Uevada  a  cabo  mSa  r&pidamente. 

La  ley  que  actualmente  rige  vota  muchas  rentas  cuya  recaudaci6n  serfa  diffcil,  por 
no  decir  impoaible,  y  los  fondos  actualmente  sefialados,  pueden  ser  calificados  como 
problem&ticos  e  ilusorios  con  excepci6n  de  un  impuesto  de  5  por  ciento  sobre  las 
herendas,  el  cual  no  se  sabe  adn  cu&nto  producir4.  Asf  pues,  con  excepci6n  de  la 
Provincia  del  Guayas,  en  la  que  se  ha  destinado  un  fondo  no  muy  abundante,  pero 
de  recaudaci6n  efectiva,  las  dem&B  estdn  a&n  pendientes  de  los  resultados  que  d^  d 
Decreto  del  tiltimo  Congreso,  creando  fondos  para  la  edificaci6n  escolar  y  de  lo  que 
produzca  el  estanco  del  aguardiente,  de  cuyo  rendimiento  se  dedica  una  buena  canti- 
dad  para  este  objeto. 

Capitulo  Quinto. — ^Material  db  Ensb Stanza. 

En  la  segunda  parte  de  este  trabajo,  hablaremos  extensamente  acerca  de  lo  que  a 
nuestro  modo  de  entender,  deben  ser  los  futuros  edificios  escolares.  Y  mientrad  tanto, 
vamos  a  ocupamos  del  tercer  elemento  o  sea  de  las  armas,  que  en  este  caso  tcnemos 
que  confesar  son  bien  primitlvas  y  aun  escasas  en  ndmero.  No  hay  m^  que  revisar 
los  informes  de  los  directores  de  estudios  de  las  Provincias  para  conocer  haeta  que 
punto  la  miseria  de  los  establecimientos  de  instrucci6n  publica  puede  haber  Uegado. 
Escuelas  hay,  que  por  todo  material,  poseen  un  mapa  y  un  pizarr6n.  Los  ninoe  se 
aientan  muchas  voces  en  el  suelo  y  en  las  escuelas  rurales  es  raro  que  otro  sea  el  asLento 
de  los  educandos. 

En  la  mayorla  de  las  escuelas  pdblicas,  priva  adn  el  largo  banc6n  de  madera  paia 
seis  u  echo  plazas,  con  duro  e  incomodo  asiento,  sin  respaldo  y  de  un  solo  tamano, 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  talla  de  los  niflos  que  en  ellos  se  sientan;  no  puede  darse  mayor 
infamia  que  los  tales  asientos  por  que  parecen  ser  hechos  a  propdsito  para  imprimir 
deformaciones  a  bus  d^biles  cuerpos,  oblig&ndolos  a  permanecer  encorvados  sobre  el 
pupitre  durante  las  largas  horas  de  clases,  en  las  cuales  el  aliunno  fastidiado  por  la 
posicidn,  abrumado  por  la  monotonia  de  sus  tareas,  fatigado  por  el  cUma  sofocante  de 
la  costa,  se  amodorra  sofloliento  sin  poner  atenci6n  en  las  cansadas  explicaclones  del 
maestro. 

En  algunos  establecimientos  docentes,  ni  slquiera  existe  esta  clase  de  aaientos  sino 
simples  bancos  sin  ningtin  respaldo  y  mesas  cuya  altura  no  se  ha  calculado;  pues  puede 
decirse,  que  la  higiene  escolar  nunca  ha  presidido  en  nuestro  pafs  la  fabricaci6n  do 
mobiliario  que  siempre  se  ha  hecho  sin  arreglo  a  plan  de  ninguna  clase  y  con  dnimo 
mds  bien,  de  favorecer  al  constructor  que  dar  cdmodo  asiento  a  los  alumnos.  Casi 
puede  afiadirse,  que  la  mayoria  de  las  reglas  que  la  higiene  da  sobre  este  asunto, 
son  desconocidas  por  los  directores  de  estudlo  que  han  procedido,  mis  bien  por  igno- 
rancia  de  ellas,  de  una  manera  tan  contraria  y  perjudicial  a  la  salud  de  los  escolares. 

En  estos  tiltimos  tiempos,  la  oficina  central  de  Fomento  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica, 
que  es  la  encargada,  desde  el  afio  ultimo,  de  adquirir  el  material  para  las  escuelas, 
ha  comenzado  a  dotarlas  de  asientos  uniperaonales  y  blpersonales  pero  todavfa  en  muy 
reducido  ndmero. 

En  cuanto  a  las  escuelas  rurales,  sobre  todo  en  los  lugares  de  escasa  importancia, 
ya  hemes  dicho  que  el  material  es  casi  nulo  y  que  a  voces  los  alumnos  tienen  que 
sentarse  en  el  suelo. 
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Las  pizarras,  son  los  muebles  escolares  m4s  faltos  de  higiene  y  de  comodidad  para 
loe  alumnos:  cuando  ^stos  tienen  que  ir  a  ella  para  hacer  alguna  demostracidn,  sulren 
nn  verdadero  martirio;  como  su  altura  es  fija  y  su  tamafto  unifonue,  los  nifios  pequefios 
no  alcanzan  a  escribir  en  ella,  sino  con  mucha  dificultad  y  se  cubren  de  polvo  de 
yeso,  como  si  estuvieran  en  una  tahona. 

Su  Buperficle  es  brillante  y  lustrosa  y  como  la  luz  de  las  salas  est&  generalmente  mal 
orientada,  refleja  en  eUas  y  vuelve  dificil  la  lectura  de  lo  que  se  escribe. 

En  cuanto  a  mapas  y  globes  geogrificos  y  m^  acceeorios  para  la  ensefianza  de  la 
geografla,  ser&n  muy  escasos  los  planteles  que  posean  una  colecci6n  completa  de 
elloe.  La  mayorla  apenas  posee  el  mapa  del  Ecuador  y  adn  6ete  como  los  dem&s,  son 
inexactos. 

No  hablo  de  todos  los  dem^  dtiles  escolares,  tales  como  lAminan  demostrativas, 
lecciones  de  cosas,  museos,  etc.,  porque  son  completamente  desconocidos  adn  en  las 
mejores  escuelas  del  Ecuador.  Adn  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  figuras  geom^tricas  se  anda 
muy  escaso  de  ^llas  por  m^  que  seria  f&cil  procur&rselas;  pero  por  regla  general,  la 
geometrla  como  las  demius  materias  es  ensefiada  de  una  manera  te6rica. 

Si  existiera  una  verdadera  inspecci6n  higi^nica  escolar,  se  podrla  saber  Mcilmente 
hasta  qu6  punto  causa  dafLo  en  nuestra  nifiez,  tantos  y  tan  graves  defectos  del  mobi- 
liario  escolar,  sin  contar  con  el  que  causan  los  libros,  de  los  cuales  no  hemes  hablado 
a  prop68ito  hasta  ahora  por  que  deseamos  hacerlo  con  m4s  detenimiento.  El  ideal 
de  todo  pais  que  se  preocupa  de  su  educaci6n  consiste  en  poseer  libros  de  texto 
eecritos  por  nacionales  a  fin  de  estimular  su  producci6n  cientifica  y  literaria  y  de 
fomentar  las  ideas  de  Patria  y  nacionalidad  en  los  niflos,  obteni^ndose  asf  no  solo  que 
los  libros  se  adapten  al  car^ter  y  a  las  costumbres  nacionales  sino  tambi^n  que  atin 
lea  modismos  y  maneras  de  hablar  de  cada  naci6n  se  transparenten  con  su  dial^tica. 

Con  tal  objeto  se  han  establecido  premios  y  concursos  para  estimular  a  los  escritores 
nacionales.  Poco  o  nada  se  ha  hecho  en  nuestro  pafs  en  tal  sentido  y  si  alguna  vez  se 
ha  abierto  un  concurso  para  texto  nacionales,  esto  ha  sido  con  el  objeto  de  proveer 
algdn  libro  de  higiene  de  los  cuales,  a  pesar  de  su  falta  de  observancia  en  todo  el  pafs, 
hay  ya  muchos  escritos. 

La  mayorfa  de  los  libros  que  sirven  de  texto  en  las  escuelas  son  de  autores  extran- 
jeros;  pero  lo  que  parece  m^  inaudito  es  que  actualmente  se  carezca  de  un  texto  de 
historia  y  geogiaffa  patriae:  porque  desechados  los  que  existfan  oficialmente  declaradoe 
como  tales,  no  se  ha  cuidado  de  proveer  su  reemplazo  aunque  se  hayan  escrito  otros 
cuya  adopci6n  no  se  ha  recomendado  adn  por  el  Consejo  Superior  de  Instruccidn 
Pdblica.  Esta  anarqufa  ha  ido  tan  lejos  que  puede  decirse  que  no  ha  habido  doe 
escuelas  que  usen  los  mismos  libros  de  texto. 

Si  es  importante  esta  cuesti6n  entre  nosotros  es  porque  en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  no  se 
ensefia  mds  que  lo  que  rezan  los  libros  de  texto  y  a  voces  mucho  menos  gracias  a  la 
supresi6n  que  en  ellos  hacen  los  profesores  en  su  deseo  de  acortar  y  hacer  mds  t&ciles 
los  cursos.  Asf,  un  mal  libro  de  texto  es  raramente  compensado  por  las  explicaciones 
del  maestro  pues  la  mayorla  de  ^tos  gustan  poco  de  darlas. 

Con  todo,  en  estos  tiltimos  tiempos  la  mayor  parte  de  los  Consejoe  Escolares  han 
tratado  de  fijar,  si  no  de  un  mode  definitive,  por  lo  menos  sf  mis  estable,  la  lista  de  loe 
textos  que  deben  servir  en  las  escuelas  de  sus  respectivas  provincias  tendiendo  aai 
a  unificarse  esta  importante  cuesti6n  aunque  se  esta  adn  bien  lejos  de  conseguirlo. 

CAPfruLO  Sexto  .—MAtodob  t  Sistemas. 

Estamos  perfectamente  ciertos  que,  salvo  eecasas  excepdonee,  si  se  pregunta  a  cual- 
quier  profesor  de  Instnicci6n  Primaria  de  la  Bepdblica  cuil  es  su  sistema  pedag6gico 
y  qu6  m^todo  sigue  en  la  ensefianza,  seguramente  no  sabri  qu6  responder  a  punto  fijo 
0  dir&  que  sigue  un  m^todo  que  se  ha  arr^ado  para  su  uso  personal  conforme  a  su 
propia  experiencia. 
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Esto  qaiere  decir,  y  confinna  lo  que  anterionnente  dije,  que  el  profesorado  nadoDat 
vive  en  la  rutina  y  en  el  empirismo,  puee  no  habiendo  aalido  de  ninguna  escoeb 
eipecial  ni  habiendo  tenido  suficiente  preparaci6n  profesional  y  t6cnica  conoce  poco 
o  nada  de  loe  m^todoe  o  sistemas  vigentes  e  ignora  por  completo  su  aplicaci6n  en  la 
pr&ctica  de  la  ensefianza. 

Hemoe  dicho  ya  que  no  siguiendo  el  movimiento  profesional  6ete  se  halla  ignorado 
y  Be  ha  alejado  de  las  cuestione  del  dfa  que  por  otara  parte  no  parecen  solicitar  su  atenci^ 

Un  alto  empleado  en  una  oficina  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica  nos  ha  suministrado  ai 
respecto  el  aig^uiente  dato  muy  Hignifirativo:  ex:iate  en  la  Provincfa  del  Gua^-^s^  ma. 
peqiiefiftT  pero  eacogida  Bibliotera  P^a^gica,  que  tiene  el  cardcter  de  circulante; 
puea  bien^  de&de  mi  aperturftr  a61o  doe  o  tres  ma^stjos  ban  c<?nBtiItado  algrmo  que  omt 
libro  de  eea  bibUoteca. 

Eiflto  no  obstante  es  muy  comiin  oir  en  bo<^  de  loa  maeetrof  lae  palabra^  pedjigDj?^ 
modema,  m^todo  objedvo^  sLstema  ciclo,  conc^ntrico  y  otras  por  el  estilo,  annquf 
apeoas  U^^en  a  vieluntibrar  sti  valor  y  a  conocer  wxt  mgriJGcado;  piics  6st4>  do  en  m£a 
que  una  manera  de  ocultar  lo  que  no  ee  aabe  con  palabras  de  rpIumbnSn  para  ^ uciiux 
a  lofl  que  lea  escucbaD.  Nin^no  de  elloa  ba  vidto  ni  aiquiera  se  Iniag^nA  c6nio  fuDcian;i 
una  etjcuela  modema  y  mucho  menoa  llega  a  penetr^r  el  esplntu  de  las  nuevaa  enne- 
fian^iis.  Para  elloa  la  initrtirci^D  ea  fuQct6n  meramente  augestiva  y  tarea  penoo^ 
diffcil  y  poco  agradable,  al  fin  de  la  cual  exSM  ee  vial  umbra  la  jubilaci^n  con  un  ^ueldo 
me^quino  para  paear  1o«  a^o^  de  la  vejez. 

Siendo  man6tona  an  vida  es  tarabi^n  mon^tana  la  enaef^anza  que  dan>  si  un  maestro 
enaefSa  por  ejemplo  aritm^tica  su  af4a  ae  cifra  en  que  mis  altimnofl  conozcan  de  memoria 
laa  reglaa  y  hagan  de  corndo  las  operaciones  dn  que  se  les  ocurra  aprovecliar  eeta 
enaefSanza  para  hacerlea  ver  au  fin  prActico  y  utUitario  ni  despertar  co  los  oiilas  d 
eftpiritu  de  obaervar^idn  y  el  dbcemimenta  y  raciocinio  Idgicoe,  hacien do  de  e^U 
ciencia  una  de  las  m6^  eaencialtnente  natural  oS}  como  dec  (a  Deecartea,  uo  aprendi^aje 
mon6tono  y  peeado. 

Lo  mbmo  sucede  con  la  gramitica  de  la  cual  los  alumnoa  conocen  sub  re^las  per- 
fectamente  y  que  sin  embargo  bablan  y  eacriben  el  castellano  muy  mal,  puess  no  ee  ban 
correfc^do  Ion  barbansmoa  que  se  u^ian  en  el  lenguaje  habitual ^  aobre  todo  en  la  clase 
del  pueblo. 

Puede  deciree  en  realidad  que  ningtin  aietema  ao  ai^e  en  laa  eficuelaa:  toda  la 
enseilan^a  tc^rica  se  reduce  a  la  vieja  rutina  de  sefialar  leccionea  en  loa  \'iejoB  libroA 
de  texto,  que  lu^^  los  alumnos  aprendedin  y  recitarin  de  memoria  y  en  dedgnarlee 
temaa,  ocomose  dice  en  lenguaje  escular,  *Meberes,"  quenoaonotracoaaque  algunas 
fraaea  que  sq  bace  eacribir  a  los  alum  nos  en  un  cuademo  o  algunas  operaciones  de 
antm^tica  que  se  les  bare  revolver. 

El  si  sterna  de  leccionea  orales,  que  ea  ya  un  adelanto,  puoa  desarroUa  en  el  prof^or 
la  dlal^ctica  y  lo  obliga  a  buscar  nuevoa  couocimientos  fuera  de  los  libroa  del  texto, 
se  ba  introducido  illtimameEite  en  alguna^  eacuelaa  reci^n  inntaladas^  pero  i^oiamoe 
qu^  reaultado  haya  dado  sobre  todo  en  vista  de  la  poca  preparacidn  que  profeeores  y 
profesoras  tienen  para  hablar  en  piAblLco  por  la  falta  de  costumbre  de  hacerlo,  A  eete 
efecto  ae  me  aacgura^  que,  habiendo  el  Director  de  Estudioa  ordenado  que  los  directoreti 
de  eacuelaadieran  una  conferencia  el  dfa  anterior  al  que  ae  celebra  el  aaivereario  de 
la  Independencia^  sobre  eate  tema^  la  mayorfa  da  laa  conierenciaa^  que  no  iueron  dia> 
ertacionea  oralea  sino  escrttas,  no  hieron  hechas  por  los  dedgnados,  sine  por  pei^n^ 
extraiSaa,  a  las  que  babfan  tenido  que  recurrir^  creo  m^  bien  que  debido  a  su  apoca^ 
mien  to,  que  a  au  ignorancia  de  la  historia  patria. 

No  puede  por  otra  parte  exigfrseles  a  los  maestroe  conocimiento  intuitivo  de  m^todos 
y  siatemaa  que  ai  bien  elloa  no  ae  ban  cuidado  de  aprender  aiquiera  tedricamentet  lee 
seria  diffeil  poner  en  prictica  sin  un  aprendizaje  previo.  Aaf  por  ejemplo,  se  ba  Intro- 
ducido en  laa  eecuelaa  la  ensefianza  de  las  cienciaa  natural es  que  loa  maestroa  o  no 
aprendteron^  o  aprendieron  s^lamonte  leyendo  un  texto  cualquiera:  dificii  seri  que 
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de  este  modo  puedan  dar  lecciones  orales  sobre  cosas  que  sdlo  pueden  aprenderse  a 
conocer  de  una  manera  pr&ctica  y  mal  se  puede  explicar  la  contextura  de  una  hoja 
I>or  ejemplo,  si  no  se  conocen  bus  partes  componentes. 

F&ltales  adem^  a  los  maestros  instnicci6n  y  educaci6n  cientCficas  generales  y  por  lo 
tanto  ignoran  muchas  cosas  que  es  necesario  saber  en  la  vida  pr&ctica  y  que  ayudan 
mucho  en  la  tarea  del  buen  educador. 

Sin  el  auxilio  de  una  vajBta  educaci6n  y  de  una  preparaci^n  prof  esional  suficiente,  no 
68  poaible  que  Uenen  su  tarea  sino  con  la  deficiencla  con  que  lo  hacen  actualmente. 
Fuera  de  esto,  la  multitud  de  prejulcios  que  se  amontonan  sobre  ellos,  por  causa  de 
eeta  rnisma  f alta  de  educaci6n  y  d^  medio  ambiente  en  que  ejercen  les  hace  mirar  con 
desp^go  toda  idea  nueva  que  les  impone  un  recargo  de  trabajo ;  aai  cuando  por  iniciatiYa 
de  algtin  Director  de  Estudios,  se  trata  de  implantar  una  reforma  se  tropieza  con  la 
valla  de  la  mala  voluntad  de  los  Institutoren  que  no  comprende  el  valor  pedag6gico  de 
la  reforma  y  s61o  mlran  de  ella  el  nuevo  etifuerzo  que  tiene  que  hacer. 

Por  esto  podr4  verse  lo  diffcil  que  ser&,  sin  un  esfuerzo  muy  grande,  hacer  que  el 
profesorado  entre  por  la  via  de  la  reforma  estudiandoi  adoptando  y  ensefiando  los 
m^todos  pedagdgicos  modemos. 

No  creo  que  ni  aun  el  estfmulo  del  aumento  de  sueldo  haga  que  los  prof esores  salgan 
de  su  estancamiento:  una  parte  de  los  m^  j6vene8  y  m&s  adelantados  se  beneficiari 
con  tal  mejora;  pero  la  mayorfa  no  ganar&  m&s  que  el  valor  pecuniario  de  ella;  pero  no 
responderi  a  ese  aumento  con  un  desarrollo  mayor  de  energfa  y  de  interns  prof  esional. 
Quizes  ai  se  implantaran  cursos  de  aplicaci<Sn  se  lograria  inidar  en  muchos  conoci- 
mientos  nuevos  y  muy  titiles  para  ellos,  a  los  maetros  de  buena  voluntad  que  quisieran 
mejorar  la  ensefianza  que  actualmente  dan,  pero  cada  vez  que  se  ha  intentado  hacer 
algo  en  este  sentido  se  ha  tropezado  con  di£cultades  puestas  por  los  mismos  que  mis 
beneficiadoe  saldrian  con  esta  medida. 

CAPfrULO  S^FTIMO.— AsiSTENaA  ESCOLAE— ViSA  ESGOLAB. 

Garecemos  haata  ahora  a  pesar  de  los  eefuerzos  hechoe  en  dif erentes  ocaaiones  para 
obtenerlo,  de  un  censo  escolar,  que  d^  suficientes  garantfas  de  ezactitud.  Ignoramoa 
a  punto  fijo,  cu41  es  el  ndmero  total  de  nifios  que  deberfa  asistir  a  las  eecuelas  y  cuimtofl 
dejan  de  hacerlo,  porque  a(in  cuando  la  ley  dicta  providencias  para  que  se  Ueve  a 
cabo  anualmemte  un  recuento  de  loe  nifios  de  cada  localidad  que  han  cumplido  la 
edad  eecolar,  las  disposiciones  de  la  ley  quedan  incumplidaa. 

En  la  Memoria  de  Instruccidn  Fdblica  de  1911  hallamoe  conaignadas  las  ciiras 
siguientes: 

De  1901  a  1911  el  ndmero  de  eecuelas  primarlas  ha  subido  6.24  por  ciento  al  afio, 
o  sea  52.36,  en  toda  la  d6cada;  el  ndmero  de  nifioe  matriculados  ha  aumentado  en 
15.14  al  afio,  o,  de  otro  modo,  151.36  por  ciento  en  los  10  afios;  y  el  ntimero  de  piolesoxes 
ha  subido  13.21  anualmente,  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  132.13  hasta  la  presente  fecha. 

£1  estado  actual  de  la  inatruccidn  primarla,  da  las  siguientes  cifraa— EstadilBticas 
generales:  1,551  eecuelas;  124,113  nifLos  matriculados;  104,153  asistentes,  por  tannine 
medio  y  2,326  preceptores. 

Ahora  bien;  entro  laa  1,551  eecuelas  se  encuentran  596  fiscales  de  varones,  509  de 
mujeres  y  92  mixtas,  las  que  dan  un  total  de  1,197.  Las  eecuelas  municipales  de 
nifios,  son  29,  las  de  niiias  21  y  las  mixtas  2,  y  sumadas  Cartas,  ascienden  a  52.  Las 
partlculazes  son  en  mayor  n(imero  que  las  municipales;  pues  de  aquella  condiddn 
hay  134,  para  nifloe,  98  para  nifias  y  70  mixtas,  en  total,  302  eecuelas  particuhues. 

Las  1,197  escuelas  fiscales,  est^  servidas  por  1,484  maestros;  las  52  municipales, 
por  156,  y  las  302  particulares  por  686. 

Significa  esto,  que  a  cada  escuela  fiscal  no  le  corresponde  sino  un  maeetro,  pues  el 
compute  es  de  1.24;  a  las  escuelas  municipales  3  y  a  las  particulaiee  2,  aiendo  la  cifra 
exacta  para  ^stas  2.27. 
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En  las  eacuelaB  fiacales  se  han  matriculado  92,947  nifios;  en  las  municipales,  9,474 
y  en  laa  particulares  21,672.  Por  tanto,  a  cada  escuela  fiscal  conesponden  77.64  nillos 
y  para  elloe  hay  un  maeetro;  la  cifra  exacta  es  1.24;  a  cada  escuela  municipal  182.57 
nifLoa  y  para  dstos  3  profesoies;  y  en  las  particulaies  71.70  nifios  con  2.7  prolescHnes. 

Con  eatos  datoe  a  la  vista  no  ee  posible  ocultar  que  hay  deficiencia  en  el  mimexo 
de  preceptores,  ya  que  ninguna  escuela  que  pasa  de  cuarenta  nifios  puede  tener 
menoa  de  dos  maestros.  Este  ea  punto  que  la  experiencia  tiene  completaioente 
definido. 

Ni  ae  puede  tampoco  dejar  de  notar  que  en  laa  eacuelaa  fiacales,  computando  el 
c<Mijunto  de  los  nifios  matriculados  en  ellaa  con  el  total  de  sus  profesores,  resnlta  qn« 
por  cada  uno  de  ^etos  hay  62.63  nifioa;  en  las  escuelas  municlpales,  a  cada  maestro  le 
conesponden  60.61  nifios  y,  en  las  particulares  31.62. 

Gierto  que  este  c41culo,  estk  hecho  sobre  el  ntimero  de  nifios  matriculadoe,  no  coe 
relaci6n  al  niimero  de  nifios  concurrentes;  mas  importa  considerar  el  punto  en  ese 
aspecto,  porque  la  falta  de  ntimero  soficiente  de  preceptores  en  las  escuelas  fiacales, 
en  nus6n  de  los  nifios  inscritos  en  las  mismas,  puede  ser  causa,  medtata  siquiera,  de 
que  la  diferencia  se  mantenga  en  su  punto,  tratdndose  de  las  escuelas  fiscales  y  lae 
particulaies.  £1  total  de  nifios  asistentes  a  las  1,551  escuelas  de  la  Republica,  es 
104,153  de  los  cules  concurren  a  las  escuelas  fiscales  76,857;  a  las  municipales  8,127 
y  a  las  particulares  19,169. . 

Ded^cese  de  esto,  que  en  las  primeras  de  dichas  escuelas,  a  cada  preceptor  corres- 
ponden  51.73;  en  las  segundas  55.30  y  en  las  filtimas  27.94.  En  realidad  pues,  la 
diferencia  entre  las  escuelas  fiscales  y  las  particulares  no  deeaparece,  calculando 
con  el  ntimero  de  nifios  asistentes.  Y  se  puede  inducir  que  la  deficiencia  en  ei 
ntimeio  de  profesores  fiscales,  es  una  de  las  causas  para  que  las  escuelas  particulares 
sean  generalmente  preferidas  a  aquellas. 

A  la  vez  importa  considerar  que  las  escuelas  municipales  est4n  menos  bien  ser^idas, 
en  este  sentido,  que  las  fiscales,  no  obstante  las  aseveraciones  que  aciegas  han  lanaado 
algunoe  para  defender  la  bondad  de  la  instruccidn  municipal  y  la  ingerencia  que  las 
municipalidades  tienen  actualmente  y  procuran  asegurar  en  la  instrucidn  primaria 
de  nuestro  pueblo. 

Continuando  el  cilculo  con  el  ntimero  de  nifios  asistentes  a  las  expresadas  escuelaa 
y  los  presupuestos  respectivos,  llegaiemoe  al  resultado  de  que  la  instn]cci6n  que  se 
da  en  las  fiscales  es  gratuita  para  el  pueblo,  y  inroporcionalmente  menos  costoaa  paza 
la  naci6n,  que  las  otias  lo  scm  para  las  monicipalidades  y  para  los  particulares. 

Desgraciadamente,  este  c&lculo  es  imposible,  porque,  ni  los  razouamieutos,  ni  laa  exi- 
gencias,  ni  las  drdenes  imperativas,  han  valido  para  que  en  algunos  lugares  se  pudiera 
recoger  el  menor  date  oficial  sobre  la  estadistica  de  la  escuelas  municipaleB  y  parti- 
culares. Igual  cosa  sucedid  en  el  afio  pasado,  por  lo  que  f  u^  preciso  recuxrir  muchas 
voces  a  los  dates  del  afio  1908. 

Procediendo  con  esots  mismos  datos,  con  los  que  extraoficialmente  ha  podldo  obtener 
la  Oficina  de  Estadlstica  de  lnBtnicci6n  Ptiblica,  incorporada  a  este  Ministerio,  y  con 
los  dem&B  puntualmente  remitidos  de  la  mayor  parte  de  las  secciones  del  pais,  tenemos 
que,  en  nuestra  poblaci6n  civil,  de  2,400,000,  la  poblaci6n  infantil,  segdn  leyes  esta- 
disticas  mis  o  menos  fijas,  debe  ser  de  600,000,  y  la  escolar,  o  de  nifios  de  5  a  14  afios 
de  edad,  480,000.  Pues  bien,  de  estos  480,000  nifios  que  se  hallan  obligados  a  recibir 
instruccidn,  861o  124,113  se  han  inscrito  en  las  escuelas  (el  25.86  par  ciento  de  la  pobla- 
ci6n  escolar,  o  sea  el  5.17  por  ciento  de  la  poblaci6n  civil);  siendo  asf  que  aqu^lla  se 
calcula  en  un  20  por  ciento  de  ^ta.  El  coeficiente  de  inscripciones  es  todavia 
demasiado  bajo;  pues  nos  demuestra  que  de  480,000  nifios  en  estado  de  recibir 
instrucci6n,  355,857,  o  sea  14.83  por  ciento  de  la  poblacidn  civil  o  74.14  por  ciento 
de  la  poblaci6n  escolar  se  queda  en  estado  de  analfabetos.  Ese  5.16  por  ciento  nuestro 
est&  en  relaci6n  con  el  20  por  ciento  que,  para  sus  inscripciones  escolares,  fijan  los 
Estados  Unidos,  Suiza,  y  alg(in  otro  pals  de  Europa. 
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Ia  fuerza  extensiva  de  la  instnicci^n  primaria  en  el  Ecuador,  es  14.84  vecea  menor 
que  en  dichas  naciones. 

No  dir^  lo  mismo  tratdndoee  de  loe  pafses  sudamericanoe;  pues,  con  relacidn  a  ellofl 
los  datoe  estadfaticos  siguientes  del  Ecuador  no  son  deeconsoladores  sino,  al  contmio, 
muy  honroeoB  y  aatiflfactarioB  para  noBotros: 


Forol6Dto 

dasa 
pobladfti 


Axgentliia. 
Umgoaj.. 

ChUe 

Sooador.. 
Paraguay. 
PanamA... 
BiasU..... 
BoUYia.... 
Pert 


655,nO 

110^449 

444,M4 

885,887 

03,868 

71,409 

8,587,078 

848,W 

808,040 


43.4 

18.10 
6&4 

74.14 
74.85 
85.8 
80.3 

&\ 

03.8 


Segdn  el  cilculo  precedente,  el  Ecuador  ocupa  el  cuarto  lugar  entare  todas  laa 
naciones  sudamericanas,  en  cuanto  a  la  difusidn  de  la  instruccidn,  y  es  dOculo  baslante 
exacto,  0,  al  menos,  conforme  c<m  los  que  han  hecho  en  estos  dltiinos  afios  los  paiBes 
nombradofl,  y  sobre  todo,  la  Argentina,  el  Uruguay  y  Chile;  mas  si  ee  me  preguntaae 
Bobre  el  lugar  que  nos  corresponde  en  cuanto  a  la  colidad  de  esa  instruccidn,  confieso 
que  me  verfa  precisado  a  hacer  distinciones,  porque  entiendo  que  e61o  en  las  capitalea 
de  Provincia  se  han  sujetado  los  maestros  al  programa  general  que  existe,  y  en  el  cual 
se  ha  adoptado,  de  hecho,  el  sistema  de  estudio  conc^ntrico,  y  prescrito  para  todas 
las  eecuelas,  las  materias  que  en  el  mundo  modemo  se  reconocen  como  indispeusables 
a  cualquier  ciudadano. 

Los  promedios  que  coiresponden  a  cada  circunscripcidn  son  los  siguientes;  a  cada 
parroquia  3.72  escuelaa  y  297.63  nifios  matriculados;  a  cada  Cant6n  27.69  eecuelas  y 
2,216.30  nifios  inscritos  en  ellas  y  a  cada  Provincia  103.4  eecuelas  y  8,274.2  nifios  asi- 
mismo  matriculados. 

El  ndmero  de  eecuelas  que  realmente  funcionan  en  la  Repdblica  se  divide  de  este 
modo:  ' 


Nifios. 


CtrtM , 

ImbabiiTa. 

Plehineha. 

U6n 

Tnogazahaa 

Chimboraio , 

BoMvar , 

Gaiiar , 

Atoay , 

Loja 

BlOro 

Oaayas , 

LosRioa 

Manabl 

Btmeraldas 

OriflQte 

Anhlpidlajeo  CoKSn, 


7,818 
18,400 
86,056 

0,858 
28,800 
16,360 

8,880 
15,143 
35,181 
83,700 

4,468 
33,368 

8,750 
16,454 

3,844 
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Estoes: 


OireU 

XinlMlNm... 
PWiinrta  .. 

LftOn. 

TanfunhaA. 
Cblmbomo. 

Bolivar 

CtJku 

Asaay 

LoJ».. 

mOro 

OaAyM 

LotRlos.... 

Manabf 

Bsmsai 

Ori€Oto. 

AietalpiaafodeColAi. 


Desigualdad  ootoria  que  denuncia  en  los  actoe  de  las  aatoridades  de  insCraccadD 
primaiia,  a  lo  menos,  poca  rectitud,  ocasionada  singalanneiite,  por  la  indifereocia 
con  que  ha  ddo  miiada  la  estadistica;  puea  el  ndmero  de  habitaatee,  par  cada  kiM- 
metro  cuadrado,  en  nueetes  Frovincias  ea  como  aigue: 


Loja 18-OS 

El  Oro 9-27 

Guayas 7-51 

LoflRioe 17-90 

Manabf 5-W 

Esmeraldaa l-«6 

Oriente (MS 

Archipi^lago  de  Col6n 0-38 


Oarchi 21-74 

Imbabuia 20-10 

Pichincha 23-74 

Le6n 31-05 

Tungurahua 44-^6 

Ghimboraao 25-05 

Bolivar 36-40 

Cafiar 30-30 

Aauay 22-01 

Las  eecuelas  fiscales  que  ban  funcionado  en  dichas  Provincias  son  1,197,  con  92,947 
nifios  matriculadoe. 

En  los  informes  posteriores  correspondientes  a  los  afios  de  1,912  y  1,913,  no  ae  en- 
cuentran  datos  estadisticos  de  importancia  y  la  estadfstica  escolar  que  tratd  de  levantar 
el  dltimo  Minlstro  de  Tnstrucci6n  Pdblica,  ba  quedado  incompleta  y  no  se  ha  publi- 
cado. 

Se  comprender&  porqu^  nuestro  pais  adolece  de  tantos  y  tan  graves  defectoe  si  se 
considera  que  su  educaci6n  no  b61o  es  deficiente  en  calidad  sine  tambi^  en  cantidad. 

En  cuanto  a  la  suma  que  el  Estado  gasta  en  instnicci6n  primaria  es  segdn  la  ^tiooa 
memoria  de  lnstrucci6n  F6blica  de  1,223,090. 

En  las  escuelas  pdblicas  del  Ecuador,  no  puede  ser  mds  triste  ni  mis  mon6tona  la 
vlda  que  los  estudiantes  llevan;  copio  aqui  dos  cuadios  que  be  trasado  en  articulos 
publicados  en  diaiios  y  revistas  sobre  la  vida  en  las  escuelas  urbanas  y  ruiales.  Dicen 
asi:  ''Id  sine  a  una  'escuela  pdblica:  si  es  de  nifias  y  entr^  en  una  de  susclases, 
ver^s  una  babitaci6n  no  muy  limpia  ni  muy  grande,  donde  el  polvo  se  acumula  en 
s6calbs  y  rincones,  de  paredes  lisas  cuyo  papel  deflganado  en  algunos  sitios  presenta 
en  los  letre.-os  escritos  con  l&piz  que  hay  en  divenws  sitios,  sefiales  de  la  inquietud  y 
travesura  de  las  estudiantes.  Grandes  banoonee  de  madera  con  asientos  sin  respaldo, 
una  mesa  al  centre  y  una  silla  donde  se  sienta  la  profesoia,  y  a  su  derecha,  un  pizamSn; 
tal  cual  mapa  que  cuelga  de  una  pared.  La  luz  no  muy  abundante  ni  bien  repartida. 
Treinta  o  40  cabecitas  con  caias  morenas  y  ojos  brillantes  y  alguna  que  otra  rubia  se 
mueven,  gritan,  alborotan,  dlsputan  y  estudian  en  voz  alta.  Por  entre  los  pasillos 
que  dejan  entre  ellas  las  bancas,  se  pasea  la  maestra.  A  voces,  solicitada  por  alguna 
nifla,  se  detiene,  toma  un  libro  que  le  alcansa  la  alumna  y  formula  una  pregunta  del 
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textO)  ayudando  la  memoria  de  la  alumna  con  tal  cual  palabra  que  a  ^sta  se  le  escapa. 
Deja  ^ste  para  ir  a  otro  lugar  corrigiendo  una  disputa  entre  doe  nifias  y  repitiendo  bus 
prcguntas  del  texto  a  otra,  y  asf  suceaivamente.  Las  lecciones  oiales  que  acaso  se 
den  desde  piindpioe  de  este  afio  en  los  Centioe  Eecolares  eerin,  sin  duda,  una  novedad : 
70  deecribo  la  eacena,  tal  cual  la  he  presendado. 

Si  la  escuela  es  de  varones,  el  eecenario  no  varia;  el  maeetzo,  un  hombre  las  m^  de 
las  veces  de  aspecto  triste  y  roetio  melancdlico,  preside  asf  mismo  30  o  40  muchadios, 
€9a  quienes  si  la  inquietud  es  mayor,  pesa  mds  severa  la  disciplina  y  se  mantienen 
inmdviles  con  la  vista  fija  en  un  libro  que  aparentan  mirar  y  no  leen.  Y  nada  de 
patios  de  recreo  y  nada  de  comodidades  higi^nicas  y  nada  de  ensefianzas  pr&cticas, 
ni  de  leccidnes  gr^cas,  ni  de  cosas  que  hablen  a  su  imaginaci6n  de  niflos,  ensefi&ndoles 
a  formar  su  criterio,  educando  el  coraz6n  y  el  car&cter.  La  patria:  ^significa  algo  ^to 
pata  nuestros  escolares?  Preg:unt^8elo  a  alguno  de  elloe.  ^Las  nifias:  saben  parn 
qu6  se  las  educa?  ^saben  que  eerin  mafiana  madres  de  familia  y  conocen  las  obliga- 
ci6nes  que  como  tales  tendr&n  que  cumplir? 

En  nuestras  escuelas  se  ensefia  gram&tica,  aiitm^tica,  geografia,  historia,  tal  como 
estd  escrita  en  los  llbros,  peio  no  se  educa:  se  dejan  intactos  los  sentimientos,  se  deja 
formar  el  caricter  por  sf  mismo,  se  dejan,  sin  tocar  las  pasiones  y  los  prejuicios  que 
las  influencias  ancestrales  de  muchas  generaciones  y  el  ambiente  local,  ban  formado  en 
el  coraz6n  de  los  nifios. 

Y  en  otra  iMtrte  he  escrito  lo  siguiente  refiri^idome  a  las  escuelas  rurales:  cuando  yo 
he  recorrido  los  pueblos  de  nuestra  costa,  durante  la  estacidn  veraniega,me  he  sorpren- 
dido  al  llegar  a  algdn  caserlo  adormecido  en  medio  de  la  quietud  de  la  llanura,  calci- 
nada  por  el  ardiente  sol  tropical,  al  oir  un  susurro  como  de  colmena,  mezcla  de  voces 
infantiles  que  salmodiaban  en  tono  mondtono  y  cadencioeo. 

El  ruido  salfa  de  una  choza,  ni  mis  limpla  ni  menos  misera  que  las  demds.  Me  he 
detenido  y  he  entrado  en  ella.  Sentados  en  el  suelo  o  en  bancos  de  madera  dos  o 
ties  docenas  de  chiquillos  se  apifiaban,  encorv^doee  sobre  libros  de  lectura  o  sobre 
pizarras  que  sostenfan  en  bus  rodillas.  Un  hombre,  tan  rudo  como  el  r(!istico  y  agreste 
paisaje  que  le  rodeaba,  ensefiaba  a  leer  y  eecriblr  a  aquella  pilleterfa  desarrapada, 
de  tez  morena  y  ojos  brillantes.  Esta  es  la  escuela  cUbica  de  nuestros  caserfos; 
alguna,  m^  bien  instalada,  cuelga  de  sus  paredes  uno  o  dos  mapas,  o,  adoma  uno  de 
los  ingulos  de  la  pobre  estancia  con  un  pizarr<5n  desvencijado.  Al  menos  los  nifios 
del  sexo  masculine  tienen  ese  rudimento  de  escuela  donde  aprenden  el  '*abec6*'  y  el 
"2  y  2  son  4."  Pero  las  mujercitas  m^  dedicadas  a  los  quehaceres  dom^sticos,  al 
lado  de  bus  madres,  estin  por  completo  deeprovistas  de  todo  medio  de  educaci6n. 
Ninguna  lecci6n  moral  ni  tunica,  nada  de  lo  que  arma  y  prepara  para  la  vida  Uega 
hasta  ellas,  y  en  una  ignorancia  verdaderamente  prlmitiva,  crecen  y  se  desairollan 
ignor^dolo  todo,  m^,  conservando  las  tendencias,  no  combatidas  de  la  herencia,  del 
medio  y  de  la  raza.  Sin  campo  de  experimentaci6n  y  de  juegos,  sin  aire  ni  luz  en  las 
clases,  sin  medios  para  que  se  las  haga  mis  f&cil,  mis  objetiva  y  por  consiguiente 
mis  comprensible  la  ensefianza;  sin  costumbres  pedag6gica8  que  procuren  expandir 
y  alegrar  el  espiritu  de  los  nifios,  sujetos  a  una  disciplina  rlgida  y  floja  al  mismo 
tiempo,  los  pobres  estudiantes  ecuatorianoe  crecen  asf,  adquiriendo  la  idea  de  que 
el  deber  es  un  yugo  pesado  del  cual  procuran  librarse  a  cada  paso.  Quizi  por  esto 
nuestros  ciudadanos  tienen  tan  en  poco  el  cumplimiento  de  las  leyes. 

tiltimamente  se  ha  establecido  en  las  OBCuelas  la  ensefianza  de  la  gimnasia;  pero 
para  efectuarla,  los  nifios  debfan  atravesar  casi  toda  laciudad  bajo  un  sol  de  plomo  y 
a  trueque  de  sufrir  una  insolaci6n  Uegan  desfallecidoe  y  jadeantes  al  lugar  designado 
y  ejecutan  los  movimientos  de  la  ginmasia  sueca  en  las  horas  mis  fuertes  del  dia.  En 
algunas  escuelas  privadas  se  ha  establecido  el  ''boyscoutiBmo";  pero  en  las  esuelas 
ptiblicas  las  autoridades  ban  mirado  con  indiferencia  esta  admirable  escuela  de  enei^rfay 
de  Vigor  ffsico  y  de  fuerza  moral,  que  el  General  Baden  Powell,  ha  ideado  para  dotar 
a  la  humanidad  de  hombres  capaces  de  arrostrar  todos  los  peliinros  con  aplomo  y 
serenidad. 
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No  quiero  insistif  sobre  este  punto,  pues  con  lo  que  he  dicho  se  comprendeii  lo 
trlste  y  mon^tona  que  debe  ser  la  vida  de  los  pobres  estudiantes  de  nuestras  escuelaB 
y  como  6stBia,  a  tnieque  de  un  poco  de  iDfitrucci6n  atrofian  el  cuerpo  y  Iob  sentimientos 
de  Ice  infelices  muchachos. 

CAPtruiiO  Octavo. — Rbforma  Administrahya. 

CoQocidos  ya  per  la  expo6ici6n  que  se  ha  hecho  en  los  capltulos  preoedentes  ka 
princip^lee  eirwee  y  defectofi  de  nuestra  eneefianza  primaria,  paaaremos  a  sefialar 
lo6  medios  que  cieemoe  m^  adecuadoB  para  remediarloa  y  para  levantar  el  nivel  de 
«lla  hatfta  el  punto  que  el  eatado  actual  de  la  civilizaci6n  lo  lequiere. 

S^<in  el  orden  que  Begulmoe  anterionnente  en  nuestra  exposici6n  dimoa  la  piefe- 
rencia  y  puaimos  en  primer  lugar  el  eecalaidn  administrativo  que  la  ley  sefiala  para  Urn 
autoridadea  del  ramo  de  Instrucddn  Ptiblica.  Ya  hemoe  viato  loa  peijuicioe  que 
ocaaiona  el  haber  acumulado  un  exceao  de  autorldad  en  manoe  del  Coneejo  Superior 
de  InBtrucci6n  Pdblica,  inatitucidn  que  por  su  moroaidad  y  parBimonia,  estanca  mia 
bien  que  tiende  a  deBanoUar  la  marcha  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica. 

La  tendencia  actual  de  laa  nadonea  ea  a  concentrar  en  manos  del  Estado  la  enaefianaa 
primarla,  como  funcidn  del  Eatado  mlamo  y  como  condicidn  indiapenaable  para  su* 
conservacidn  y  aostenimiento.  Razones  de  orden  politico  y  de  car&cer  social* 
derivadas  del  estado  actual  de  nuestra  Constitucidn,  como  Estado  libra  e  indepen* 
diente,  ;nos  impulsan  a  aceptar  esta  teorfa  y  por  tanto  nos  declaramos  partidarios  de  la 
ensefianza  obligatoria  por  parte  del  Estado.  Nuestra  constitucidn  conaigna  este 
nusmo  principle  y  nuestra  actual  ley  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica  contiene  la  misma 
preecripci<Sn,  pero  es  neceeario  que  las  autoridades  tomen  todas  las  precauciones 
necesarias  y  pongan  el  mayor  empeflo  posible  para  que  la  ley  sea  cumplida  en  la  mayor 
extenfii6n  posible.  Para  ello,  ee  conveniente,  una  impulsi6n  en^igica,  dada  por  un 
organismo  diiigente  central. 

Segtin  esto,  el  Estado  debe  delegar  sua  facultades  en  un  fundonario,  que,  por  tratarse 
de  un  ramo  tan  importante  y  en  el  que  toda  labor  exige  para  que  d6  bus  frutos  una 
perseAeranda  y  adaptaci6n  espedales,  que  no  serlan  f belles  de  conaeguir,  deberia 
estar  libra  de  las  influencias  de  las  poIMca  y  fuera  de  los  cambios  a  que  tan  frecuen- 
temente  est&n  sujetos  los  Ministros.  Estas  consideracionea  ban  sugerido  en  otros 
pafses  de  vida  politica  aniloga  a  la  nuestra,  la  idea  de  la  cieacidn  de  una  Direcd6n 
<jeneral  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica,  en  la  cual  el  Directs  General  sea  un  Terdadero 
t^nico,  un  profesional  de  la  ensefianza  que  la  guiaHl  y  orientari  como  un  piloto  gufa 
7  orienta  una  nave. 

Dificil  serla  en  \erdad  hallar  entre  nosotros  profeaionales  con  la  capaddad  sufidente 
para  tal  cargo;  pero  entre  los  iotelectuales  del  pais  hay  muchos  que  han  dedicado  al 
problema  de  la  ensefianza  largas  horas  de  estudio  y  entre  ellos  podrla  escogerse  la 
persona  que  mejw  conviniera  para  el  desempefio  de  tan  importante  puesto,  tanto  m^ 
cuanto  que  ^1  no  requiere  el  conocimiento  fntimo  y  la  prictica  de  la  tunica  metodd6- 
gica,  aino  el  de  las  ideas  generales  y  de  los  detalles  admlnistrativos  de  la  marcha  de  la 
ensefianza  en  los  palses  m^  adelantados. 

Como  cuerpo  consultivo  podria  tener  a  su  lado  algunoe  funcionarios  de  loa  que 
dirigen  las  principales  escuelas  de  las  Capital  de  la  Reptiblica. 

El  ministro,  sin  perder  su  autoridad  y  su  iniciati^  a  personal,  tendrd  en  este  fun* 
cionario  un  verdadero  consultor  t6cnico,  que  a  su  vez  no  careceria  de  autoridad  y 
obraria  en  nombre  del  ministro  en  cierto  ntimero  de  cases.  Esto  tendria  la  \  entaja 
de  no  coartar  la  libertad  de  acci6n  de  ambos  funcionarios. 

A  la  cabeza  de  cada  instrucci6n  en  cada  Provincia  se  hallaria  un  director  provincial 
ayudado  por  el  ntimero  de  inspect<Mres  sufidente  para  \igilar  la  marcha  de  la  instruc- 
ci6n  en  los  varios  cantones  de  cada  Provincia  y  con  atribuciones  an&logas  a  las  que  le 
da  la  ley  actual  sin  las  cortapisas  de  los  consejos  escolares. 
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Centnlizada  U  ensefianza  en  manos  del  Eetado,  las  municipalidadee  contribuir&n 
a  ella  con  la  renta  que  la  ley  lea  sefiala,  quedando  en  libertad  de  establecer  escuelaa 
Bujet&ndose  a  la  ley  y  a  lo6  reglamentoe,  con  fondoe  especiales  fuera  de  la  cuota  co- 
rrespondiente. 

La  ensefianza  municipal  por  m4B  que  ella  tenga  defensores,  no  ha  dado  buenoe 
resultados,  con  escasaB  excepciones  de  las  ciudades  de  imp<»:tancia,  ni  en  nuestro 
pals,  ni  en  otros  donde  el  Estado  se  ha  apresuiado  a  concentrarla.  Acaso  en  los  paises 
de  gran  autonomia  y  deecentralizaci6n  polltica  y  administrati\  a,  como  en  los  Estados 
Unidoe,  ella  puede  ser  provechoea,  pues  da  lugar  al  desarroUo  de  las  iniciativas  indi- 
viduales;  pero  por  lo  que  hace  al  nuestro,  los  resultados  que  hasta  aqul  se  ban  ob- 
tenido  no  nos  parecen  bkvorables. 

En  cuanto  a  la  educaci6n  particular  o  privada,  algunos  escritores  ponen  por  ejemplo 
a  Colombia  y  a  Chile,  que  han  opinado  en  el  sentido  de  darle  gran  apoyo  e  impulsarla 
por  medio  de  subvenciones  concedidas  por  el  fiisco  y  las  municipaUdades. 

En  lai  citadas  naciones  ha  habido  razones  precisamente  contraiias  a  las  que  nosotros 
tenemos,  para  no  opinar  del  mismo  modo.  En  el  primero  de  los  paises  la  educaci6n 
pAblica  se  halla  entregada  en  manos  de  comunidades  rellgiosas  y  los  elementos  libe- 
lalesi  tratando  de  hacer  contrapeso  a  la  enseflanza  o£cial,  han  obtenido  ventajas 
para  desarrollar  la  enseilanza  privada  en  opoeicidn  a  la  que  da  el  Estado.  En  cuanto- 
a  Chile,  donde  las  colonias  extranjeras  son  muy  numerosas,  se  han  permitido  estas 
eecuelas  y  colegios  donde  se  dictan  clases  en  el  idioma  de  los  alumnos  y  estos  colegios 
extranjeros  han  tomado  un  gran  desarroUo,  fomentando  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas, 
atin  entre  los  nativos  del  pais.  Pero  entre  nosotros,  ni  existen  colonias  extranjeras 
numeroeas,  ni  la  educaci6n  se  halla  en  manos  de  las  drdenes  reUgiosas;  al  contrario, 
serlan  ^tas  las  que  se  apro\  echarian  de  la  libertad  y  de  las  \  entajas  concedidas  haciendo 
formidable  competencia  a  la  ensefianza  oficial,  a  la  cual  hoy  mismo  pretenden  superar^ 
si  no  por  el  ndmero  y  cantidad  de  establecimientos,  por  la  calidad  de  ^tos. 

La  ensefianza  libre  no  debe  ser  hasta  tal  punto  que  se  halle  en  contrapoeici6n  a  las 
orientaciones  pedagdgicas  del  pais,  pues  ^sto  es  contrario  a  la  doctiina  establecida, 
de  que  la  ensefianza  de  los  ciudadanos  es  una  funcidn  del  Estado.  Por  ^sto  y  por 
razones  de  orden  social  y  politico,  los  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  particular 
deberfan  ser  vigilados  una  vez  que  el  Estado  hubiera  llagado  a  poner  sus  escuelas  a 
un  grado  de  adelanto  y  de  eficiencia  convenientes. 

En  los  paises  donde  la  nacidn  no  puede  sostener  sus  establecimientos  de  ensefianza, 
ni  tratar  de  mejorar  los  que  existan,  es  justo  que  se  proteja  la  ensefianza  particular; 
pero  en  el,  estado  actual  de  nuestra  cultura  creo  mucho  m&B  conveniente  impulsar  la 
ensefianza  oficial. 

En  los  Cantones  y  pairoquias  los  Inspectores  escolares  Uenarlau  las  f imciones  actua- 
tes de  las  Juntas  Parroquiales,  que  como  ya  dijimos  antes,  son  diflciles  de  reunir  en 
las  pequefias  poblaciones,  sobre  todo  en  las  provincias  serraniegas. 

Facilitado  asl  el  engranaje  de  las  ruedas  administrativas  serla  menester  darles 
impulse  y  reglamentar  su  f  imcionamiento  conf  orme  a  un  plan  determinado,  misidn  que 
corresponderla  a  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  la  que  dictarla  los 
reglamentos,  planes  de  estudio,  etc.,  etc.,  previa  consulta  al  Consejo  de  Instrucci6n 
Pdblica  y  con  la  aprobacidn  del  Ministerio  respective. 

Por  lo  que  hace  al  eeplritu  de  los  reglamentos,  en  los  capltulos  siguientes  tratar6 
de  exponer  con  la  brevedad  y  concision  posible,  las  ideas  geneiales  que  inspirailan 
dichos  reglamentos.  Se  notard  que  en  la  oiganizaci6n  general  administrativa,  lo 
mismo  que  en  muchos  otros  puntos,  mi  modo  de  pensar  difiere  en  poco  del  criterio  en 
que  se  inspird  el  dltimo  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  para  presentar  al  Congreso 
sus  proyectos  de  ley,  que  por  desgracia  no  fueron  aprobados.  Dir^  que,  con  excep- 
ci6n  hecha  de  algimas  innovaciones  que  me  parecen  ex6ticas  o  prematuras,  yo  estoy 
de  acuerdo  con  la  mayor  parte  de  las  reformas  intentadas  por  ese  funcionario,  las  que 
considero  necesarias  y  de  aplicaci6n  pr^tica. 
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CAPiruLO  NoYBNo. — ^La  Rbforva — ^Rbfobma  dbl  Pbofrsorado. 

BeBumiendo  lo  que  en  capftulos  anteriores  llevamos  dicho  acerca  de  nuestra  en- 
sefianza,  veremos  que  sin  recaigar  el  cuadro  ni  enBombrecer  los  colores  con  que  lo 
hemes  pintado  podemoe  declarar  lisa  y  llanamente  que  el  estado  de  nuestra  instruc- 
ci6n  es  lamentable  por  el  atraso  y  el  abandono  con  que  se  le  ha  mirado,  con  intervalos 
de  (jobiemos  que  se  han  preocupado  por  ella,  para  caer  de  nuevo  en  la  desorgsni- 
]Eaci6n  y  el  olvido.  il^pocas  ha  habido  en  las  que  a  los  raaestros  de  toda  una  Provincia 
no  se  lea  ha  pagado  sus  haberes  durante  mis  de  dos  afios  y  han  tenido  que  clausurarse 
las  escuelas  por  esta  causa. 

Pero  aunque  hoy  el  Estado  se  preocupa  mucho  m&s  de  un  ramo  tan  importante  de  la 
administraci6n  y  las  rentas  de  Instnicci6n  Pdblica  no  son  distrafdas  para  otros  objetos, 
resultan  sin  embargo  insuficientes  para  Uenar  las  necesidaies  de  la  actual  poblacidn 
escolar  y  mucho  mis  para  cubrir  todas  las  que  fuera  necesario  para  educar  por  lo 
menos  un  nt&mero  doble  del  de  nifios  que  actualmente  se  educa;  dejando  con  todo  un 
deficit  que  representarla  el  40  6  50  por  ciento  de  la  poblacidn  total  escolar  que  quedarfa 
atkn  analfabeta.  Y  esto  en  cuanto  a  extension,  que  en  cuanto  a  calidad  quedarfa 
mucho  adn  por  hacer. 

No  tenemos  maestros,  ni  locales,  ni  material  de  ensefianza  y  estos  tres  elementos 
no  se  improvisan  en  poco  tiempo.  De  propMto  no  he  querido  tratar  extensamente 
la  cuestion  de  rentas,  destinadas  a  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica  porque  Ma  es  la  base  en  que 
se  asienta  el  problema  de  toda  reforma  de  la  instrucci6n  ptiblica. 

Las  actuales  rentas  son  insuficientes  y  serfa  necesario  duplicarlas  por  lo  menos  para 
mejorar  y  aumentar  las  escuelas  y  sus  servicios,  para  crear  escuelas  normales  y  mejorar 
la  situaci6n  econ6mica  del  profesorado  con  el  objeto  de  atraer  al  magisterio  a  los 
j6venes  que  hoy  se  dedican  a  otras  profesiones  dedefiando  Msk  como  tarea  ingrata 
improductiva  y  enojosa.  Todo  intento  de  reforma  deberi  comenzar  por  este  aumento 
de  renta,  cosa  que  ya  se  ha  intentado;  pero  que  el  inter^  mal  comprendido  de  los 
propietarios,  que  f orman  la  mayorla  de  nuestro  Gongreso  recha26  sin  discu8i6n,  creando 
en  cambio  rentas  cuyo  cobro  es  muy  dificil  y  que  en  la  prictica  serin  ilusorias. 

No  quiero  entrar  en  el  estudio  de  la  cue6ti6n  econ6mica  sefialando  la  manera  exacta 
de  aumentar  la  renta  de  instrucoi6n  ptiblica  porque  esto  me  llevarfa  a  consideiaciones 
de  otro  g6nero  y  asf  no  discutir6  si  la  propiedad  es  o  no  susceptible  de  suirir  un  aimiento 
de  gravamen  como  se  ha  propuesto  para  el  ya  indicado  objeto;  si  bien  asignando 
«specialmente  su  producto  a  la  construcci6n  escolar. 

En  mi  concepto,  no  es  suficiente  aumentar  s61o  la  renta  anual  sine  que,  siendo 
impresdndible  e  inaplazable  la  urgencia  de  emprender  sin  pMida  de  tiempo  la 
reforma  de  nuestra  ensefianza,  el  Estado  debeila  procurar  un  cr^dito  extraordinario, 
por  medio  de  uH  empr^tito  de  cinco  millones  de  sucres,  con  el  objeto  de  llenar  las 
necesidades  mis  urgentes  en  orden  al  mejoramiento  de  los  locales  y  del  material  y  a  la 
fundaci6n  de  escuelas  normales  en  ntimero  suficiente  para  dar,  a  la  vuelta  de  pocoe 
lifios,  un  profesorado  instruido  y  apto.  Mejorando  las  rentas  seri  posible  elevar  los 
flueldos  de  los  profesores  de  manera  que  ^stos  los  pongan  en  la  situaci6n  social  que 
deben  tener;  y  este  aumento  de  sueldo  deberfa  asignirqeles  en  relaci6n  con  el  n6mero 
de  afios  de  servicio:  creo  que  el  sueldo  mfnimo  deberfa  ser  fijado  en  S.  1.000  anuiles 
para  la  region  de  la  sierra  y  S.  1,200  para  la  costa  y  S.  1,500  en  la  Provincia  de  Oriente  y 
en  las  Islas  Galipagos. 

Los  aumentos  se  harian  en  la  progresi6n  de  un  30  por  ciento  de  cada  quinquenio  de 
servicio  no  interrumpido  por  separaci6n  voluntaria;  asf  un  profesor  de  segunda  clase 
con  cinco  afios  de  servicio  ganarfa  $  130  mensuales  y  uno  de  primera  1 160  con  derecho 
a  aumentar  al  llegar  a  ser  nombrado  Director  de  escuela  primaria  superior,  $  300  al 
cumplir  sus  20  afios  de  servicio. 

En  las  escuelas  rurales  se  aumentarfa  el  derecho  de  los  productoa  del  huerto  ad  junto 
y  «lojamiento  por  cuenta  del  Estado.    De  este  modo,  los  j6venes  salidos  de  las  escuelas 
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Qonnales  podrian  tener  por  delante  una  carrera  que  si  modesta,  por  lo  menos,  lea 
a8eg;uiarla  una  8ituaci6n  c6moda  y  eatable. 

AsQgurada  la  refoxma  del  sueldo  ea  necesario  asegurar  tambidn  la  estabilidad  de 
la  po6ici6n  garantizando  a  loa  profesores  el  que  no  puedan  ser  sepazadoe  de  su  puesto 
aino  por  causales  de  mala  conducta  o  de  enfermedad  contagiosa  e  incapacidad  fCaica 
notoria,  o  por  Mta  contra  la  ley  y  los  r^glamentoa. 

ABimismo  el  criterio  que  debe  presidir  los  cambios  que  pudieran  ejecutarse  debe 
aer  el  de  no  tratar  de  perjudicar  a  los  trasladadosi  logrando  por  ^ta  y  otraa  ventajas 
atraer  loe  j6venes  a  las  escuelas  normales.  Fasaremos  a  hablar  de  la  reoiganizaci6n 
deltas. 

Nuestios  institutos  normales  ban  tenido  el  mismo  defecto  que  todoe  nuestros  plan* 
teles:  ialta  de  profeeorado  competente,  de  local  y  material  apropiado  y  de  buena 
ozganizaci6n.  Son  ^tas  tres  cosas  laa  que  se  deben  procurar  en  los  que  actualmente 
tenemos  y  en  los  que  nuevamente  se  funden.  Algo  se  ha  hecho  en  este  sentido  y 
despues  de  traer  algunoe  profesores  extranjeros  se  trata  de  levantar  nuevos  edificios 
y  de  dotar  de  buen  material  de  enseiianza  a  las  escuelas  normales  de  Quito. 

Respecto  al  profesorado  extranjero  es  imprescindible  apelar  i  ^  porque  alguien 
ha  de  comenzar  la  iniciaci6n  del  magisterio  en  los  nuevos  m^todos  y  ese  alguien 
ha  de  ser  quien  los  haya  practicado  y  visto  emplear  y  ^toe  no  pueden  ser  otros  que 
profesores  educados  y  pr6cticos,  formados  en  las  escuelas  extranjeras  en  donde  han 
tenido  origen  y  se  observan  desde  hace  mucho  tiempo. 

Respecto  a  su  nacionalidad  el  ejemplo  de  diversas  naciones  de  Sud  Arnica  cuya 
.  indole  y  espfritu  se  asemejan  mucho  al  de  nuestro  pueblo  nos  hace  ver  que  en  realidad 
es  un  asunto  secundario.  Aunque  Alemania  es  la  naci6n  que  entre  todas  marcha  a 
la  cabeza  de  la  pedagogia,  algunoe  creen  que  los  profesores  belgas  o  suizos  mis  dtic- 
tiles,  mis  eclicticos  y  por  consiguiente  mis  adaptables  a  nuestro  temperamento  y 
aerfan  preferibles  y  educarfan  mejor  nuestra  juventud.  Fero  el  mismo  ejemplo  que 
he  citado  de  otras  naciones  sudamericanos  nos  demuestra  que  los  alemanes  a  pesar 
de  su  inflexibilidad  y  dogmatismo  bien  pueden  ser  los  educadores  de  los  pueblos 
latino-americanoe. 

Los  profesores  reciin  llegados  para  las  escuelas  normales  de  Quito  son  alemanes 
y  a  fin  de  no  introducir  desorden  en  la  unidad  de  los  mitodos  seri  necesario  insistir 
en  la  via  que  se  ha  comenzado  a  seguir  toda  vez  que  ella  no  presenta  grandes 
obsticulos  ni  inconvenientes. 

Con  un  personal  convenientemente  escogido  se  deberfan  fundar  escuelas  normales 
en  las  cuatro  principales  ciudades  del  Ecuador:  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca  y  Riobamba 
y  en  niimero  de  una  para  cada  sexo  en  cada  una  de  dichas  poblacionee. 

Nada  decimoe  de  la  edificaci6n  de  los  locales  sine  que  ella  debe  correeponder  a  las 
actuales  exigencias  pedag<5gioas  y  que  no  se  debe  prescindir  del  campo  para  expe- 
riencias  agrfcolaa  que  les  debe  estar  adjunto. 

Al  comieuzo,  el  n(imero  de  plazas  de  cada  una  de  ellas  debe  ser  de  200,  disminu- 
y^doee  despu^  a  medida  de  las  necesidades,  con  el  objeto  de  evitar  la  aglomeiaci6n 
de  loe  graduados;  no  debe  olvidarse  que  en  el  actual  profeeorado  hay  una  gran  cantidad 
de  j6veneB  susceptibles  de  asimilar  cultura  y  con  los  cuales  el  Estado  tiene  contrafda 
nna  deuda  por  raz6n  de  los  servicios  ya  prestadoe. 

Para  estos  j6yenee  serfa  precise  crear  cursos  especiales  de  aplicacidn  en  los  cuales  y 
en  breve  tiempo  puedan  ponerse  al  corriente  de  la  manera  c6mo  funcionan  las  escuelas 
primarias  y  c6mo  se  ensefia  en  ellas  en  los  pafses  mis  cultos  y  adelantados  que  el  nuestro. 

Algo  de  eeto  se  ha  intentado  ya  en  la  Provincia  de  Pichincha,  pero  se  ha  tropezado 
con  el  inconveniente  de  que  los  maestros  oponeu  una  resistencia  realmente  formi- 
dable a  una  medida  que  s61o  redundaba  en  provecho  de  ellos  mismos. 

En  lo  sucesivo  y  ante  la  amenaza  de  ser  despedidoe  o  reemplazados  por  los  nuevos 
maestros,  no  dudo,  que  la  meuida  tenga  el  resultado  prictico  que  ha  dado  en  otros 
pafses.    Asf  el  profesorado  renovado  y  remozado  al  corriente  con  la  tunica  Dedar 
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g6gica  modema  podifa  corresponder  a  loe  esfuerzos  que  hagan  los  directoes  del  lamo 
de  infltrucci^n  pdblica  y  marchar  al  dla  con  loe  progreeoe  j^oleeionaleB  en  ves  de  man- 
tenene  retrafdo  del  movimiento  pedag^co. 

Sin  esta  condici6n  no  hay  mejora  posible  para  nuestra  eneefianza  y  toda  mejai» 
material  resultarfa  vana  y  est^ril. 

No  quiero  decir  con  esto  que  se  ha  de  echar  a  un  lado  ccnno  cosa  indtil  a  loe  pro- 
feeores  antiguoe,  pero  su  eliminacidn,  coaa  que  se  impone,  pnede  ser  hecha  lentamente 
jubilando  a  loe  que  estuvieran  en  aetitud  de  aspiiar  a  esta  gracia  ademJis  de  que  si  se 
hace  el  aumento  de  escuelas  de  que  hemoe  hablado,  siempre  sedm  neceeorke  los  ser- 
vicios  de  gran  n(imero  de  ellos. 

CAPfruLo  DAoiMO. — RxroBKA  EsGOLAK— Los  Locales. 

Una  vez  reoiganizado  el  magisterio  serd  preciflo  que  los  locales  y  el  material  corres- 
pondan  a  las  ideas  nuevas  adquiridas  por  los  nuevos  maestros. 

Lo  mismo  que  he  dicho  respecto  a  los  locales  de  las  escuelas  de  profesores  norma- 
listas  dir^  respecto  a  la  f utura  construcci6n  escolar.  Mucho  se  ha  eecrito  a  este  res- 
pecto y  no  habrla  mis  que  recurrir  a  los  dates,  pianos  y  proyectos  ya  presentados 
para  decidiise  por  el  que  mis  conviniera  con  arreglo  a  cada  localidad.  Las  condi- 
ciones  generates  son  harto  bien  conocidas  para  que  debamos  insistir  en  ellas. 

Que  no  f alten  bueuos  retretes,  lavabos,  duchas,  el  indispensable  gimnasio  y  un  pedazo 
de  terrene  adjunto  para  campo  de  recreo  y  juego  y  para  la  experimentaci6n  agrlcola 
a(in  hasta  en  las  ciudades.  Con  todo  copiamos  la  iuBtrucci6n  t6cnico-higi6nica  dictada 
por  el  Ministerio  de  Instrucci<5n  Piiblica  de  Espafia  que  tomamos  de  la  obra  de  F^lix 
Marti  Alpeia,  titulada  ''Las  Escuelas  Rurales/*  que  nos  parece  muy  apropiada  para 
nuestro  pais.  Tieue  por  objeto  esta  instrucci6n  condenseur  las  opiniones  mis  autori- 
zadas  y  admitidas  entre  pedagogos  e  higienistas  refipecto  a  los  multiples  puntos  rela- 
cionados  con  la  escuela  primaria,  y  especialmente  en  lo  que  afectan  a  la  conBtrucci6n 
do  nuevos  edificios  escolares. 

La  promiscuidad  de  alumnos  de  todas  las  edades  y  adn  de  sexos  distintos  en  un 
solo  local,  falto  de  todo  atractivo  y  sin  ninguna  condici6n  higi^nica,  constituye  hoy 
el  regimen  usual  y  corriente  de  la  inmensa  mayorfa  de  las  escuelas  de  nuestra  patria; 
y  sin  desconocer  las  enormes  dificultades  de  la  transicidn  de  este  defectuoso  sistema 
de  la  escuela  unitarian  al  cual  van  unidos  est^les  y  aiiticuados  procedimientos  de 
ensefianza,  a  las  fructfferas  pricticas  de  la  modema  pedagogfa,  acreditadas  ya  en  otras 
naciones  y  ensayadas  en  la  nuestra  ventajosamente,  se  hace  indispensable  abandonar 
la  rutina  y  entrar  de  lleno,  decididamente  y  sin  omitir  sacrificios,  en  derroteros  mia 
fecundos. 

Hay  que  enderezar  la  reforma  pedag6gica  de  las  escuelas  de  instrucci<5n  primaria 
en  el  sentido  de  la  racional  graduaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  y  de  la  claaificaci6n  de  loe 
alunmos  por  edad  y  grades  de  cultura,  constituyendo  grupos  homog^neos,  a  cargo 
cada  uno  de  un  solo  maestro;  y  como  es  indudable  que  ningtin  edifido,  de  cualquier 
g^nero  que  sea,  puede  ser  dtil  si  no  se  dispone  y  construye  con  arreglo  al  regimen  de 
vida  que  dentro  de  H  haya  de  hacerse,  resulta  necesario  que  todo  proyecto  de  cons- 
trucci6n  para  nuevas  escuelas  se  ajuste  en  lo  sucesivo,  en  cuanto  sea  dable,  respecto 
a  la  disposici6n,  ntimero  y  dimensiones  de  las  salas  de  clase,  a  dicho  principle  peda- 
g^co  de  la  gradual  y  separada  distribuci<5n  de  los  alunmos,  perfectamente  avenida 
con  los  preceptos  de  la  mis  severa  higiene.  Las  prescripciones  de  esta  instrucci6n 
servirin  de  base  a  los  trabajos  de  los  arquitectos  que  hayan  de  proyectar  y  dirigir 
las  obras  de  fibrica,  y  serin  tenidas  en  cuenta  por  los  ayuntamientos,  los  maestros  y 
cuantas  entidades  intervengan  en  la  construcci6n  y  empleo  de  los  edificios  escolares. 

I.  UBICAC16N. 

Las  escuelas  deberin  situarse  en  sitio  alto,  seco,  bien  soleado  y  aislado  de  otraa 
edificaciones;  a  ser  posible  estarin  prdxlmaa  a  jardlnes,  plazas  o  anchas  vfas  de  poco 
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tan^iiusito  y  ae  evitari  la  proximidad  de  cementerioB,  hoepitales  o  cuarteles,  centros  de 
espectiUsuloB  y  de  reunidn  pdblica,  talleres  inaalubres,  tabemas  y  en  general,  de  toda 
causa  que  engendre  el  mefittsmo  del  aire  y  exponga  a  los  escolares  a  tiopiezos  de  que 
66  neceaario  apartarloe. 

El  mejor  dtio  serd  en  pleno  campo,  aunque  resulte  algo  alejado  del  centro  de  la 
poblacidn,  pues  este  inconveniente  se  compensa  con  la  indudable  ventaja  del 
ejerdcio  fiaico  a  que  obliga  a  los  nifLos  y  con  la  pureza  del  aire  que  ban  de  respirar. 

El  terrene  aer&  llano,  o  mejor  con  ligera  pendiente,  sin  elegir,  ni  la  parte  mis  alta, 
que  expone  a  vientos  deaagradables,  ni  la  mis  baja,  por  temor  a  humedades  peli- 
grosas. 

El  nivel  de  las  aguas  subterr&neas  indicado  por  el  de  los  pozos  de  la  region,  y  dciter- 
minado  siempre  con  anterioridad  a  la  de&iitiva  elecci6n  del  terrene,  no  distaii  nunca 
menos  de  un  metro  del  suelo  de  los  sdtanoe  o  de  la  base  de  la  cimentaci6n. 

Donde  no  haya  un  terrene  en  estas  condiciones,  se  utllizarin  para  sanearle  todos 
los  medios  apropiados  (como  drenajes,  conductos,  pozos,  etc.),  y  no  se  clmentari  sino 
sobre  una  espesa  capa  de  cal  hidr&ulica,  tierra  aicillosa,  grava,  asfalto  o  cualquiera 
otra  substancia  que  no  sea  higroec6pica. 

Se  evitari  con  especial  cuidado  la  vecindad  de  muladares,  estercoleros,  cloacas, 
pantanos,  lagunas,  arrozalee  o  de  cualquier  lugar  cuyas  emanaciones  pueden  viciar 
el  aire. 

n.  ori£ntaci6n. 

El  clima  de  cada  localidad  determinaii,  mis  que  ningdn  otro  factor,  la  posicidn 
que  el  edifido  escolar  ha  de  tener  respecto  a  los  puntoe  caidinales,  a  fin  de  procurarle 
la  mayor  protecddn  posible  contra  los  agentes  exterioies,  calor,  viento  o  lluvia. 

En  las  regiones  c&lidas,  la  fachada  principal  se  orientaii  al  Norte;  en  las  frias,  al 
Sur;  al  Nordeste  y  Este  en  las  templadas. 

Si  la  disposicidn  del  terreno  impoeibillta  las  orientaciones  apuntadaa,  se  procuraii, 
al  menos,  que  las  clases  y  demis  dcpendencias  importantes  del  edificio  queden 
ro^guarda4as  del  0.  y  S.  O.,  tan  caluroros  durante  la  mitad  del  aflo  en  nuestro  clima 
y  de  donde  proceden  casi  siempre  los  vientos  de  lluvia. 

£1  muro  en  que  se  abran  las  ventanas  por  que  haya  de  recibir  la  iluminacidn 
principal  cualquier  sala  de  clase,  se  orientari  hacia  el  cuadrante  N.  E.  y  N.  O.;  en  el 
case  de  que  ^to  no  fuera  poslble,  se  procurari  aproximarse  a  esta  orientad6n. 

m.   BXTENSldN. 

La  extensidn  del  terreno  y  las  dimensiones  del  edificio,  deben  estar  en  relacidn 
con  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  hayan  de  asistir  a  la  escuela,  calculando,  por  regla 
genera],  que  ^tos  constituyen  un  15  6  20  por  clento  del  vecindario  total  del  Ayunta- 
miento  o  distrito  a  que  la  escuela  se  destine,  teniendo  en  cuenta  tambi^  el  probable 
aumento  i)or  el  posterior  desarrollo  de  la  poblaci6n. 

A  la  superficie  de  terreno  que  sea  necesario  para  el  edificio  se  afiadird  una  extensi6n 
de  tree  a  cuatro  metres  cuadrados  por  alumno  para  jardfn  o  patio. 

Cuando  la  escuela  no  pueda  establecerse  en  laa  afueras  de  la  pobladdn,  deberi 
quedar  siempre  al  rededor  del  edificio  una  zona  contfnua  de  diez  metroe  de  anchura. 

Como  medida  general,  por  razones  de  pedagogia  e  higiene,  no  deben  construine 
grandes  grupos  eecolares. 

IV.   CON8TRUCC16n. 

El  edifido  de  la  escuela  debe  ser  de  s61ida  construcci6n  y  de  sencillo  y  elegante 
aspecto. 

La  naturaleza  de  los  materiales  que  hayan  de  emplearse  variarlan  necesariamente 
con  los  recursos,  las  costumbres  y  la  geologla  de  cada  localidad;  pero  importa  siempre 
que  sean  sdlidoe,  ligeros,  nuJos  conductores  del  calor,  impermeables  y  compactos, 
excluyendo,  desde  lu^go,  los  que  resulten  de  pure  lujo  o  aquellos  cuyo  transporte 
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ocasione  grandes  desambolaos,  a  menoB  que  sean  indiBpenBables  por  razones  de 
•olidez  o  de  aalubridad  del  edificio. 

Lofl  materiales  met41icoe,  por  su  escaso  volumen,  su  incombufltibilidad  y  reaistencia, 
Bon  muy  recomendables,  en  zonae  frfas  o  templadaa. 

Entre  laa  piedras  naturales,  las  calizas,  top^eas  y  areniacas  reunen  las  condicionea 
Tequeridas. 

Los  ladrillos  bien  cocidos  y  secos,  y  particulannente  los  buecos  y  tubulaies  puedem 
reemplazar  con  ventaja,  a  la  piedra  granftica. 

El  cemento  se  recomienda  para  muioe  y  solados  en  los  lugares  en  que  sea  de  temer  la 
humedad. 

Las  maderas  deben  ser  secas,  impermeabilizadas  y  hechas  as^pticas  si  ban  de  utUi- 
sarae  para  pavimentos  o  empotrarse  en  los  muroe;  si  se  emplean  h(imedas  o  sin  pre* 
paraci6n  se  pudren  f^ilmente  y  se  convierten  en  humus  bajo  la  acci6n  de  los  pariaitoe 
vegetales  y  animales  que  las  destruyen  r&pidamente. 

Los  muros  serdn  de  conveniente  espesor,  nunca  inferior  a  35  centfmetroe,  en  x>aiseB 
irfos  o  templados.  Cuando  sea  posible,  se  construirto  dobles  con  interpoaicidn  de 
una  capa  de  aire  o  de  un  cuerpo  mal  conductor  del  calor. 

Los  tejados  de  zinc  o  estafio  galvanizado  resultan  muy  calientes  en  verano  y  fries  en 
inviemo,  pero  aiendo  perfectamente  impermeables,  dan  excelente  resultado  cuando 
Be  interpone  un  cuerpo  mal  conductor  o  se  deja  un  espacio  vacfo  entre  eetos  tejadoe 
y  el  techo  del  edificio. 

La  teja  es  ecQn6mica,  pero  resiste  mal  la  lluvia  y  el  viento. 

La  pizarra  cubre  mejor,  pero  no  tiene  duiacidn  superior  a  cuatro  o  cinco  alios. 

Cualeequiera  que  sean  los  materiales  que  se  empleen,  los  tejados  se  dispondrto  em 
doble  piano  inclinado,  provistos  de  ab«turas  utilizables  para  la  ventilacidn. 

La  dispo6ici6n  en  terraza  no  se  admitiri  en  nlngtm  caso. 

Se  mstalar&n  los  paiarrayos  necesarioa  para  preservar  al  edificio  de  la  electricidad 
atmM^ica  en  tiempo  de  tormenta. 

T.  LOCALES. 

Poderoeas  razones  de  car&cter  higi^co,  econ6mico  y  pedagdgico  justificau  la  pro- 
liibici6n  de  que  las  viviendas  de  los  maestroe  se  establescan  en  los  mismos  edifidos 
de  las  escu^as,  y  esta  consideraci^n  habrla  de  tenerse  muy  presente  al  proyectar  las 
nuevas  construcciones. 

Por  regla  general,  las  dependencias  de  que  deber&  constar  una  escuela  complela, 
son  las  siguientes: 

A.  Vestfbulo  que  sirva  de  sala  de  espera  a  los  nifios  y  a  sub  encaigados  hasta  la  bora 
de  entrada  y  de  salida  de  las  clases. 

Este  vestfbulo  estari  en  proporci6n  superficial  a  la  importancia  del  edificio,  y  tendri 
el  ndmero  de  asientos  necesarios  para  comodidad  de  las  personas  que  acudan  a  recoger 
a  loe  escolares. 

B.  Un  cuarto  destinado  a  guardarropa,  habilitado  en  forma  que  pennita  la  colo- 
caci6n  de  las  perchas  en  condiciones  de  no  ofrecer  molestias  ni  dlficultad  alguna  al 
libre  tr&naito. 

0.  Los  necesarios  salones  de  clase  en  relaci6n  con  el  ntimero  de  alumnoB  y  de  gnipoa 
de  ^stos,  BQgtin  Iob  gradoe  y  secciones  de  la  enseflanza. 

D.  Despacho  en  que  el  maestro  recibird  a  los  alumnoB  o  a  bus  familias  cuando  el 
caao  lo  exija. 

E.  Patio  cubierto  para  el  recreo  cuando  el  tiempo  no  conaienta  que  los  juegos  se 
celebren  al  aire  libre. 

F.  Oampo  enarenado  y  con  plantaci6n  de  ^irboles,  donde  puedan  recreaise  Iob  nifios 
durante  las  boras  de  menos  frfo  o  calor. 

El  acceso  a  los  patios  y  jardines,  cuando  el  nivel  resulte  distinto  al  de  las  dependen- 
cias, se  hard  por  medio  de  rampas  suaves,  evitando  los  escalones  en  todos  los  casos  en 
que  la  disposici^  de  Iob  locales  lo  pennita. 
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La  pendiente  del  suelo  de  los  patioe  seHl  inferior  a  0.3  por  metro,  y  su  extensidn 
superficial  no  serd  nunca  menor  de  150  metres  cuadrados. 

En  loe  patioe  se  instalard  una  fuente  de  agua  potable,  provista  de  su  correspond  iente 
Have. 

G.  Retretes  y  urinarios,  a  raz6n  de  uno  por  cada  veinte,  y  por  cada  quince  alumnos, 
respectivamente. 

Gada  retrete  estari  aislado  de  los  demds  por  tabiques  altos  y  provistos  de  una  puerta 
que  se  cerraril  por  dentro  y  que  por  su  parte  inferior  quedaii  a  0.30  metres  del  suelo. 
El  minimum  por  cada  retrete  seri  de  80  centfmetros  de  anchura  por  un  metro  de 
profimdidad,  la  altura  de  los  aparatos  oscilaii  entre  30  y  50  centfmetros. 

Los  asientos  ser&n  de  madera  dura,  y  al  no  utilizarse,  se  levantar&n  automdtica- 
mente. 
Se  situar&n  orientados  al  Norte  y  lo  mis  distante  posible  de  las  clases. 
Sus  paredes  ser&n  de  cemento,  pizarra  o  cualquier  otra  substancia  impermeable,  y 
flus  &ngulo6  ser&n  redondeados  para  facilitar  los  frecuentes  lavados  a  que  deben  some- 
terse. 

Los  sueloe  ser&n  igualmente  impermeables,  y  se  disponddm  con  la  suficiente  pen- 
diente para  que  las  ag^uas  que  sobre  61  escurran  se  viertan  en  el  tube  de  desagde  del 
retrete  y  al  canal  del  urinario,  que  deber&n  estar  provistos  de  un  cierre  hidrdulico. 

Tanto  los  retretes  como  los  urinarios  ser&n  de  los  Uamados  inodoros  y  en  ellos  se 
procurari  asegurar  una  verdadera  profusi6n  de  agua. 

Ningtin  tube  de  desagHe  debe  pasar  por  debajo  del  suelo  de  las  liabitaci6nes. 
Los  sifones  son  absolutamente  indispensables  en  todoe  los  conductos  de  desagtie. 
Se  prohibe  en  lo  absolute  el  sistema  Uamado  a  la  turca. 

Los  urinarios  tendrin  aproximadamente  im  ancho  de  0.40  centfmetros  una  salida 
de  0.30  y  una  altura  de  1.50. 

En  las  localidades  en  que  se  carezca  de  alcantarillado  se  dispondr&a  fosas  o  pozos 
Mouras.  Sus  dimensiones  mlnimas  ser&n  de  unoe  dos  metros  en  sentido  horizontal,  e 
igualmente  en  su  altura.  Ser&n  impermeables  y  de  ingulos  redondeados.  Tendr&n 
en  su  fondo  ima  concavidad  en  forma  de  cubeta  y  se  constTuird  sobre  ellos  una  chime- 
nea  de  ventilaci6n. 

H.  Tin  lavabo,  al  menos,  por  cada  veinte  niiios,  donde  encontradui  jab6n  y  agua 
abimdante.  Estos  lavabos  se  instalar&n  cerca  de  la  fuente  de  agua  potable,  o  mejor 
atin  en  la  sala  en  que  se  coloquen  los  urinarios  y  excusados.  Lospafios  o  toallas, 
siempre  blancos,  se  renovarin  diariamente.  Siendo  posible,  deben  usarse  toallas  de 
papel  absorbente  que  es  lo  mis  modemo»  barato  e  higi^ico. 
I.  Biblioteca  popular. 
J.  Museo  escolar. 

K.  Donde  sea  posible,  se  construiri  un  sal6n  para  ezimenes,  rejMirto  de  premioe, 
conferencias,  etc. 

Estos  tres  tiltimos  locales  se  ajustarin,  respecto  a  sus  dimensiones  y  mobiliario,  al 
fin  especial  de  cada  uno  de  ellos. 

La  biblioteca  y  museo  podrin  estar  reunidos  o  separados,  segdn  su  importancia. 
Tendrin  su  entrada  independiente  de  la  de  las  habitaciones  de  la  escuela  y  estarin 
situadas  en  la  proximidad  de  las  clases  y  en  condiciones  de  ser  vigiladas  por  el  maestro. 
En  las  escuelas  cuya  importancia  lo  exige  habrd  un  taller  para  trabajos  manuales. 
Ademis  de  los  locales  expresados  conviene  tener  dispuesta  una  habitaci6n  con  dos 
o  tres  camas  para  repose  de  los  nifios  que  se  encuentren  indispuestos,  y  una  pequefia 
cocina  para  calentar  los  alimentos  de  los  alumnos  que  permanezcan  en  la  escuela,  con 
arreglo  al  regimen  de  ^ta. 

VI.  CLASES. 

Para  deteiminar  en  cada  caso  el  ntimero  de  aulas  de  que  debe  estar  dotado  el  edi- 
ficio  escolar,  habri  que  tener  en  cuenta  no  solamente  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  que 
reciban  la  ensefianza,  sine  tambi^n  los  grupos  homog^eos  en  que  habri  de  dividine» 
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eegdn  los  grados  y  seccioDes  que  se  establezcan  con  arreglo  al  fundamento  de  1» 
ensefianza  gradual.  Si  la  concurrencia  a  la  eacuela  fuese  muy  niuneroBa,  los  tre» 
gradoB  de  p&rvuloB,  elemental  y  superior,  que  ordinariamente  se  establecen,  se 
aumentorian  en  un  cuarto,  Uamado  ampliado,  intermedio  entie  elemental  y  superior, 
gubdividiendo  estos  grados  en  las  convenientes  secciones. 

Cada  grupo  habr&  de  recibir  la  ensefianza,  siempre  que  sea  posible,  en  distintoB 
locales,  que,  cuando  el  edlficio  lo  permita,  estar&n  situadoe  en  la  planta  baja;  a  fin 
de  evitar  la  humedad,  su  pavimento  se  elevari  0.80  metros  lo  menos  sobre  el  nivel 
del  piso  exterior,  y  estari  formado,  bien  de  maderas  sin  ranuras  y  bamizados  can 
alguna  preparaci6n  oleosa,  bien  de  asfalto,  portland  o  mezclas  continuaa.  Donde 
no  sea  posible  hacer  este  solado  se  utilizardn  ladrillos  coddoe.  Las  paredes  ser&n 
lisas  y  estucadas  o  pintadas  de  manera  que  toleren  el  lavado,  y  coloreadas  de  tonos 
claros  en  azul,  verde  o  gris.  Los  ingulos  estarin  redondeados  para  f adlitar  la  limpieza. 
No  se  colgar&  en  los  muros  ningdn  material  de  ensefianza  para  evitar  que  sirva  de 
dep6sito  de  polvo  y  por  razones  pedagdgicas  muy  atendibles. 

Cuando  se  entarimen  los  pisoe  se  hard  descansar  la  madera  sobre  una  capa  de  asfalto, 
o  mejor  atin,  sobre  tabiques  o  bovedillas  de  ladrillos  de  unos  0.20  metro  de  altura 
que  forma  un  pequefio  espacio  lleno  de  aire,  cuidando  de  disponer  en  las  paredes 
exteriores  los  ventUadores  necesarios  para  su  renoyaci6n. 

La  forma  de  la  clase  serd  periectamente  rectangular  y  tendri  una  superficie  minima 
de  1.20  metros  cuadrados  por  alumno,  y  una  altura  mfnima  tambi^n  de  4  metres. 
Esta  cubicaci6n  varia,  en  raz6n  directa  de  la  edad  de  los  educandos,  pero  nunca  serA 
inferior  a  los  limites  sefialados. 

La  longitud  mfnima  de  las  clases  serd  de  9  metros. 

Su  capacidad  se  calculari  cuando  menos  para  25  alumnos  y  cuando  m^  paia  40  o 
45  en  la  ensefianza  graduada.  Para  las  escuelas  ordinarias,  mixtas  o  de  un  solo  sexo, 
los  proyectos  de  sala  de  clase  se  harin  para  60  alumnos. 

Los  muros  estarin  rodeados,  a  1.50  metros  de  altura  por  un  z6calo  de  madera  o  de 
tela  pizarra. 

Las  ventanas  se  abrirdn  en  los  lados  mayores  del  rectdngulo  y  con  verdadera  pro- 
fusi6n,  para  que  la  luz  Uogue  a  todas  las  partes  de  la  clase.  Se  elevardn  del  suelo 
unos  2  metros,  y  su  dintel  superior  se  colocard  pr6ximamente  a  una  altura  igual  a  doe 
terdos  de  la  clase. 

Como  regla  general,  debe  procurarse  que  de  cualquier  punto  de  la  habitaci6n  pueda 
el  alumno,  estando  sentado,  dirigir  la  vista  a  la  correspondiente  ventana  lateral  y 
contemplar  el  cielo. 

La  luz  deberd  recibirse  con  mayor  intensidad  por  el  lado  izquierdo,  nunca  de  frente 
ni  de  espalda. 

Los  huecos  de  ventana  8<Slo  se  coronaiin  con  arcos,  vigas  o  cargaderos  necesarios, 
inmediatamente  debajo  del  piso  o  techo,  para  que  el  hueco  quede  a  la  mayor  altura. 

La  carpinteria  de  la  ventana  estari  dividida  en  montantes  y  hojas  interiores.  Estaa 
podr&n  abrir  girando  alrededor  de  ejes  verticalee. 

£1  montante  permitird  abrir  parcialmente,  por  medio  de  cordonee  o  cadenas,  sobre 
ejes  horizontales,  para  graduar  a  voluntad  las  aberturas  como  medio  auxiliar  de 
yentilaci6n. 

Las  cortinas,  de  un  tono  gris  por  preferencia,  deben  instalarse  de  manera  que 
puedan  despl^aise  de  abajo  a  arriba,  en  vez  de  arriba  abajo  como  de  ordinario. 

Las  ventanas  eetarin  provistas  de  vidrios  transparentes,  no  debiendo  utilizarse  los 
deslustradoB. 

Vn.  V£MTILAa6N. 

El  aire,  viciado  por  la  difusi6n  en  la  atmdsfera  de  los  gases  de  la  aspiracidn,  por  los 
productos  voUtilee  de  la  tran8piraci6n  cutanea ;  XK>r  las  emanaciones  gaseosas  u  org&nicas 
del  tube  digestivo;  x>or  los  funcionamientos  de  los  aparatos  de  calefacci6n  e  ilumi- 
nad6n,  y  por  el  polvo  que  constantemente  se  agita  dentro  del  local,  debe  renovarse 
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•con  gran  frecuenda  y  amplitud,  utilizando  paia  ello  los  procedimientoa  de  venti- 
laci6n  llamadoB  naturalee,  que  son  indudablemente  los  m^  completos  y  ventajosos, 
y,  en  bq  defecto,  usando  loe  procedimientoe  mecdnicos  o  artificialee  que  satisfagan 
•completamente  bq  intereaantisima  finalidad. 

La  ventilaci6n  natund  mis  sencilla,  que  consiste  en  abrir  todas  o  partes  de  las  puertas 
y  ventanas  de  los  locales  para  establecer  corrientes  de  aire,  no  podr&  utUizarse  cuando 
kw  nifioB  se  encuentren  en  la  escuela,  y  se  empleari  sdla  y  tinicamente  durante  loe 
recreos  y  al  tenninar  las  clases  por  mafiana  y  tarde.  La  atm6sfera  interior  no  se  enfrfa 
pOT  ^ste  procedimiento  mis  que  dos  o  tres  grados  a  lo  sumo. 

Para  asegurar  y  facilitar  la  aereaci6n  contfnua  se  establecerin  ventOadores  giratorios, 
peri6dico6,  alt^nados,  Varley,  Castaring,  o  cualesquier  otros  que  activen  y  fomenten 
el  movimiento  de  la  atmdsfera. 

De  entre  ellos  los  altemados  correepondientes,  que  consisten  en  unas  aberturas 
practicadas  en  los  dos  ladoe  may  ores  del  local  y  dispuestas  de  tal  suerte  que  unas 
correspondan  a  la  parte  inferior  y  otras  a  la  superior  de  las  paredes  son  muy  recomen- 
dables. 

Las  aberturas  correepondientes  a  la  parte  inferior  distarin  10  o  15  centlmetros  del 
suelo,  y  las  correspondientes  a  la  superior  se  situarin  a  ras  del  techo.  Unas  y  otras 
'estarin  provistas  de  un  enrejado  metilico  y  de  un  registro  regulador. 

El  irea  de  los  orificios  de  entrada  debe  ser  por  lo  menos  igual  a  los  de  salida. 

Nada  de  cuanto  se  construya  e  instale  para  garantizar  la  continua  y  eficaz  reno- 
vaci6n  del  aire  podri  considerarse  como  superfluo.  T^ngase  s61amente  en  cuenta 
que  esta  renoYaci6n  no  debeaparejar  nunca  bruscos  cambios  de  temperatura  que 
puedan  comprometer  la  salud  de  loe  escolares. 

Vm.  ILUMINAOldN. 

La  defectuosa  iluminaci6n  de  las  escuelas  es  una  de  las  causas  productoras  mis 
frecuentes,  de  la  miopia  y  de  otras  enfermedades  de  la  vista  de  los  nifios. 

La  luz  abundante  no  es  s6Iamente  necesaria  al  normal  funcionamiento  del  aparato 
de  la  visi6n,  sino  tambi^n,  un  poderoso  excitante  de  la  nutrici6n  general,  y  por  tanto, 
de  la  salud  y  de  la  alegrfa  de  la  infanda. 

£1  principio  axiomdtico  de  que  "una  clase  no  redbe  jamis  bastante  luz/'  se  tendri 
muy  presente  al  atender  a  esta  necesidad  en  las  nuevas  construcciones. 

£n  general,  se  procurari  que  el  aliunno  que  ocupe  en  la  clase  el  lugar  menos  ilumi- 
nado  pueda  escribir  y  leer  los  carac  teres  ordinarios  sin  esfuerzo  alguno. 

La  iluminaci6n  natural  debe  acercarse  lo  mis  posible  a  la  exterior;  ser  constante, 
uniforme,  difusa  y  no  reflejada.  Para  ello  penetrari  por  la  parte  alta  de  las  ventanas, 
con  un  ingulo  de  35°  a  45®  sin  acercarse  nunca  a  la  horizontal. 

Si  la  luz  se  recibe  s6Iamente  por  delante,  molesta  a  los  aliunnos  y  les  impide  ver 
con  claridad  al  maestro  y  la  mesa. 

La  iluminacl6n  posterior  es  no  menos  defectuosa  a  causa  de  la  sombra  que  proyecta 
hada  adelante.    Gombinada  con  la  lateral  es  mis  aceptable. 

La  iluminad6n  cenital  no  es  conveniente  en  las  escuelas.  Los  techos  vidriados 
son  de  diffcil  construcd6n  y  expuestos  a  oscurecerse  con  la  nieve  y  el  polvo,  pro- 
duciendo  durante  el  verano  un  calor  intolerable. 

La  ilimiinaci6n  por  los  lados  puede  ser  unilateral,  bilateral  o  diferencial;  es  dedr, 
bilateral,  con  predominio  de  uno  de  los  lados,  que  es  generalmente  el  Izquierdo. 
Estas  y  espedalmente  la  tiltima,  son  las  mis  recomendables,  y  con  arreglo  a  este 
criterio  se  aconsej6  cuanto  referente  a  las  ventanas  de  las  clases  queda  consignado  en 
el  capftulo  VI  de  estas  instrucciones. 

La  iluminaci6n  artificial,  utilizable  6nicamente  para  escuelas  de  adultos  o  en  cir- 
cunstancias  excepcionales,  se  amoldari  a  los  recursoe  de  cada  localidad,  procurando 
fliempre  que  sea  intensa  y  fija. 

Cuando  no  haya  luz  el^cttica  y  la  necesidad  obligue  a  establecer  limparas  de 
petr6leo  o  gas,  deben  usarse  tubes  purificadores  de  los  productos  combustibles. 
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Las  lucee  oe  coloc&r^  a  1.50  metros  sobre  la  cabeza  de  los  alumnoB.  La  mayor  o 
menor  intenflidad  del  foco  luminoao  determinard  en  cada  caao  el  ntimero  de  aluxniuw 
que  deber^  agrupane  a  su  alrededor. 

Las  diferentes  fuentes  de  iluminad^n  artificial  puedeh  agmparse  en  el  ofden 
eiguiente: 

1"*.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  del  desprendimiento  de  calon  Electdddad,  petr^leOr 
gas,  aceite,  bujfa. 

2<>.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  abundanda  de  rayos  amarillos  (de  menor  a 
mayor) :  electricidad,  petr61eo,  gas,  aceite,  bujia. 

3^.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  viciaci6n  del  aire  (de  menor  a  mayor):  Elecliici* 
dad,  petr61eo,  aceite,  gas. 

4*.  Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  fijeza:  aceite,  petr61eo,  gas,  bujfa. 

IZ.   OALBFACCldN. 

En  una  clase  de  dimeiudones  ordinarias,  que  contenga  el  ntimero  de  alumnosr^la- 
mentario,  y  cuya  salida  est4  cerrada,  el  calor  producido  por  la  respiracidn  de  lot 
alumnos  bastard  a  compensar  el  enfriamiento  que  se  opere  por  las  paredes  y  las 
ventanas. 

Por  otra  parte,  los  procedimientos  o  aparatoe  de  calefacci6n  mis  perfectos  son  de 
dilicil  instalaci6n  y  elevadfaimo  costo,  y  los  mds  baratos  y  sencilios  tales  come 
braseros,  estufas  y  chimeneas,  roban  oxfgeno  y  son  peligrosos  en  estancias  que  ban 
de  ser  ocupadas  por  nifios  por  regla  general  irreflexivos. 

No  obstante  esto,  y  como  en  algunos  dfas  y  en  algunos  regiones  se  impondrd  la 
necesidad  de  templar  la  atm^sfera  de  las  clases,  hay  que  elegir  el  procedimiento 
menoe  malo  de  los  que  se  usan  ordinariamente. 

Las  estufos  de  envolvente  de  tierra  refractaria,  iHX)vi6tas  de  un  recipiente  de 
aguas  y  protegidas  a  su  alrededor  por  una  valla,  de  tela  metdlica,  distancia  minima 
de  60  centfmetros,  y  con  una  altura  de  1.50  a  2  metres,  se  preferirdn  siempre  a  las  que 
tengan  de  bierro  la  caja  de  fuego. 

Las  salidas  de  humo,  establecidas  por  tubes  perfectamente  ajustados,  se  UevadLn 
hasta  la  parte  mds  alta  del  edificio. 

La  temperatura  a  que  se  procuiard  mantener  el  aire  de  las  clases  ser&  de  15  a  16 
grados  centlgrados  pr6ximamente. 

S61amente  unos  comentarios  relativos  a  varios  extremes,  especialmente  a  la  pro- 
bibici6n  no  deben  rezar  con  las  escuelas  rurales. 

En  las  escuelas  graduadas  de  las  grandes  pobladones  no  debe  haber  mds  vivienda 
que  la  del  portero  o  conserje.  Si  se  alojan  en  ellas  los  profesores,  la  eecuela  vendrfa  a 
ser  un  anexo  secundario  de  la  casa  de  6sto6.  Pero  en  los  pueblos  pequefios  la  escuela  no 
tiene  personal  alguno  de  servicio  y  vigilancia,  y  tanto  por  68to,  como  por  la  dificultad 
de  encontrar  alojamiento  para  el  maestro,  como  por  la  necesidad  de  cuidar  el  jardln 
y  de  atender  al  servicio  de  la  biblioteca  escolar  y  del  museo  agricola,  en  las  construe- 
clones  escolares  rurales,  deben  reservarse  algunas  habitaciones  para  vivienda  del 
maestro  y  su  familia.  Ademds,  la  falta  de  una  casa-habitaci6n  suficiente  por  su 
capacidad  y  aceptable  por  bus  condiciones  higi^nicas  es  frecuentemente  causa  de 
malestar  y  descontento  en  nuestro  magisterio  rural.  Y  como  este  descontento  infiuye 
en  la  estabilidad  de  los  maestroe  en  el  mismo  pueblo  y  repercute  en  la  ensefianza,  esde 
inter^  general  asegurar  al  maestro  un  albergue  espacioso,  c6modo  y  aano,  y  la  manera 
de  conseguirlo  para  siempre  es  sin  duda  la  de  hacer  que  este  albeigue  forme  parte 
de  la  construccidn  general  de  la  escuela. 

T6mense  a  favor  de  la  escuela  todas  las  garantfas  de  aislamiento  y  de  independenda 
que  se  quieran;  proctirese  que  las  entradas  de  la  escuela  y  de  la  casa  del  maestro  sean 
distintas  y  que  de  tal  mode  se  dispongan  las  coeas  que  ni  la  vecindad  de  la  familia  del 
profesor  moleste  a  los  nifios  y  perturbe  la  vida  escolar,  ni  la  actividad  de  los  mucba 
chos  y  sus  inevitables  expansiones  puedan  perjudicar  a  los  parientes  del  maestro. 
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En  el  apartado  III  de  la  InBtracci6n  t^cnico-higi^nica  se  dice  con  gran  acierto 
que  la  extensi6n  del  terrene  y  las  dimenfli6ne8  del  edifido  deben  estar  en  relaci6n 
con  el  nt&mero  de  alumnos  que  hayan  de  asiatir  a  la  escuela,  calculando,  per  regla. 
general,  que  ^stoe  constituyen  un  15  o  un  20  por  ciento  del  vecindario  total  del  ayun- 
tamiento  o  distrito  a  que  la  eecuela  se  destine,  y  teniendo  en  cuenta  tambi^n  el  proba^ 
ble  aumento  por  el  posterior  desarroUo  de  la  poblaci6n. 

En  el  Apartado  VI  de  la  Instruccidn  se  dice  que  la  longitud  minima  de  las  salas- 
de  clase  debe  ser  de  9  metros.  Esta  longitud  en  nuestro  concepto  debiera  ser  la 
mjixima  y  no  la  minima,  como  se  propone. 

Oomo  hemes  dicho,  las  sales  de  clases  no  deben  ser  excedvamente  espaciosas;  pero- 
afiadamos  ahora  que  tampoco  deben  ser  laigas  y  eetrechas.  8i  son  demasiado  grander 
el  maestro  necesita  esforzar  demasiado  la  voz  y  a  causa  de  ello  contrae  una  fatiga. 
ffsica  inmediata  que  le  resta  fuerzas  desde  los  primeros  mementos  y  le  impide  con- 
■ervar  hasta  el  tUtimo  instante  de  la  lecci6n  el  vigor  y  la  frescura  que  debe  tener  su 
palabra.  La  clase,  adenUb,  pierde  aquel  tone  de  conversacidn  fntima,  insinuante^ 
amistoea,  que  debe  tener  la  eusefianza  escolar.  Si  la  sala  ee  muy  larga,  es  decir,  si 
tiene  mds  de  9  metres  de  longitud,  los  alumnos  de  las  tUtimas  filas  de  mesas  no  yen 
siempre  los  detalles  de  un  mapa,  de  un  dibujo,  de  un  escrito,  etc.,  colocados  en  la, 
pared  del  frente  que  es  de  donde  habla  y  muestza  las  cosas  el  maestro  generalmente. 
A  voces  ni  atin  oyen  clara  y  distintamente  la  palabra  de  6ste. 

La  mejor  sala  de  clase  serfa  sin  duda  la  rectangular  apaisada,  es  decir,  una  sala  de> 
clase  mis  ancha  que  larga,  o  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  con  la  gran  pizarra  del  f  ondo  y  la  mesa, 
del  maestro  colocadas  en  uno  de  los  fondos  mas  laigos  del  rect&ngulo.  Asl  tiene  el 
maestro  a  todos  los  nifios  mis  cerca  y  los  tUtimos  ven  u  oyen  con  mis  facilidad. 
Sin  embargo,  esta  forma  se  opone  a  voces  a  una  buena  y  completa  iluminaci6n. 

No  se  recomendari  nimca  bastante  que  las  ventanas  sean  grandes.  En  las  escuelas- 
extranjeras  de  reciente  construcci6n  que  hemos  visitado,  lo  son  tanto  y  tan  estrechos- 
los  espacios  que  separan  una  ventana  de  otra,  que  todas  ellas  producen  la  impre8i6n, 
de  un  tabique  o  pared  de  cristales.  Las  puertas  de  madera  de  estas  ventanas  deben 
suprimirse  por  innecesarias,  y,  en  lugar  de  ellas,  debe  aplicarse  un  buen  sistema  de- 
'* stores"  0  cortinas. 

Finalmente,  se  echa  de  menoe  en  la  lDstrucci6n  t^nico-higi6nica  oficial  la  indi- 
caci6n  de  recomendaciones  y  consejos  especiales  para  los  distintos  tipos  de  edificios- 
eecolares  que  exige  la  diversidad  de  climas  de  nuestra  patria.  Propone,  por  ejemplo, 
la  Instrucddn  que  los  suelos  de  las  cUses  sean  de  madera  y  de  madera  los  z6calos  de 
las  dases.  Pues  bi^n,  esto,  tratindose  de  las  regiones  cilidas  o  templadas  de  nuestra. 
peninsula,  no  es  nunca  recomendable,  siendo  preferible,  por  el  contrario,  el  enlosado- 
con  losas  de  cemento  y  los  z6calos  de  azulejos  blancos  o  ligeramente  azulados  que  no 
puedan  rayarse  y  que  son  ademis  de  ficil  limpieza. 

El  Gobierno  de  los  Estados  TJnidos,  en  la  zona  del  Canal,  y  por  raz6n  del  clima  cilido, 
ba  construldo  los  edificios  para  escuelas,  con  techos  altos,  grandes  corredores  alrededor 
de  todo  el  edifido,  paredes  sin  mis  altura  que  1.60  metres  y  el  todo  protegido  por 
tela  metilica. 

CAPfruLo     UndAsimo. — Rbfobma    Escolab— El    Matbbial-'Los     Libros    dk 

Tbxtos. 

Hemos  hablado  bastante  acerca  de  las  deficiencias  del  material  que  se  emplea  en- 
las  escuelas. 

Gomo  las  indicadones  acerca  de  las  cualidades  que  debe  tener  un  buen  mobiliario- 
escolar  pueden  encontrarse  ficilmente  en  cualquier  tratado  de  higiene,  no  inaistiri 
aqul  sobre  ellas  porque  serla  divagar  sobre  un  asunto  ya  bien  tratado.  Diri  solamente- 
algunas  palabras  respecto  a  ciertas  particnlaridades  en  relad6n  con  nuestras  condicio- 
nes  especiales. 

Se  ha  comenzado  a  sustituir  en  las  escuelas  ptiblicas  los  antigaos  bancones  de  madenr 
por  asientos  bi-personales  pedidos  al  exterior. 
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Con  el  objeto  de  evitar  que  saiga  del  pals  una  gran  cantidad  de  dinero  que  podrla 
circular  en  41,  estimulando  la  industria  nacional,  habfa  buscado  durante  bastante 
tiempo  la  manera  de  lograr  que  el  mobiliario  de  las  escuelas  fuera  construfdo  en  el  pais. 
Pero  una  de  las  materias  primas,  el  hierro,  escasea  entre  nosotros  por  no  producirse  en 
nuestra  regidn  y  la  otra,  la  madera,  aunque  debe  haber  una  gran  variedad  y  entxe 
•ellas  algunas  a  prop^sito  para  estas  construcciones,  no  tiene  la  ligereza  nl  la  aoUdez  que 
•el  haya  o  el  pino  de  Arnica,  que  se  importan.  Por  esto  y  por  la  carestfa  de  la  mano 
de  obra  se  comprende  que  la  Oficina  de  Fomento  Escolar  haya  pref erido  comprarlas  en 
■el  extranjero  a  un  precio  que  no  habrla  podido  obtener  en  el  pais  representando  asf, 
una  mejora  en  la  calidad  del  material  y  un  ahorro  de  dinero  en  el  costo.  Sin  embargo 
-dado  el  desarrollo  de  los  nifios  de  los  Estados  TJnidos,  superiores  en  estatura  a  los 
nuestro,  los  tamaflos  ordinarios  de  las  slllas  y  las  mesas,  deberian  ser  modificados, 
hasta  que  por  medio  de  la  reforma  de  nuestra  alimentaci6n,  de  la  gimnaaia  y  de  la 
«ducaci^n  ffsica  produzcamos  una  raza  de  talla  mds  alta,  pues  comunmente  los 
mobiliarios  adaptados  por  los  fabricantes  no  corresponden  al  tamafio  de  nuestroe 
•escolares. 

En  cuanto  a  las  pizarras,  se  ha  comenzado  asimifimo  a  efectuar  un  cambio  del 
«istema  de  ellas,  adaptdndose  un  modelo  que  ha  sido  recomendado  por  la  Oficina  de 
Fomento  Escolar. 

Hubiera  sido  de  desear,  que  en  lugar  del  modelo  escogido  se  hubiera  preferido  el 
ostema  de  suspensidn  de  poleas  con  dos  hojas  de  pizarra  o  tablero  sustituible. 

Asimiamo  deberfa  tenerse  en  cuenta  que  el  tablero  no  fuera  bamizado  con  un  bamis 
brUlante  sino  al  contrario  con  un  bamiz  mate  segdn  las  prescripciones  higi^nicas  con 
el  objeto  de  evitar  la  reflexi6n  de  la  luz.  Las  pizarras  de  mano,  ordinariamente  em- 
pleadas,  deberian  suprimirse. 

Como  en  materia  de  textos  nacionales  estd  caei  todo  por  hacer,  serfa  asunto  de  la 
Direccidn  General  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  si  llegara  a  ser  creada,  o  dd  Consejo  de 
Instrucci6n  Ptiblica,  la  promoci6n  de  concursos  con  buenos  premios  de  estimulos  para 
los  textos  que  mis  UTgentemente  se  neceaitan,  como  geograffa  e  historia  patria,  moral 
y  educaci6n  civica,  etc.,  en  la  impreeidn  de  estos  textos  se  deberia  tener  en  cuenta  la 
-cueeti6n  del  papel  y  del  tipo  de  letras  empleados,  por  la  gran  influencia  que  tienen 
sobre  la  vista  del  escolar. 

Pero  mda  que  esta  necesidad  higi^nica,  que  deberia  observarse  en  la  impresi6n  de 
todos  los  textos,  quiero  hacer  hincapi^  en  la  forma  en  que  debe  estar  redactado  el  texto 
•de  historia  para  las  escuelas,  y  el  criterio  que  deblera  animar  a  su  autor.  Como  ha 
dicho  muy  bien  Ingognieros,  la  historia  de  America  estd  todavla  por  eacribirse  pues 
hasta  aqul  86I0  tenemos  cr6nicas  en  que  seanotan  hechosy  fechas,  pero  en  las  que  no 
existe  ningun  criterio  filos6fico  y  en  las  cuales  la  crltica  histdrica  se  ha  culdado  bien 
poco  de  desentraflar  las  causas  pruneras  de  los  aconteclmientos  relatados. 

Nuestros  libros  de  historia  adolecen  en  general  de  este  defecto,  ya  que  la  slntesis 
hist6rica  apenas  si  comienza  a  ensayarse  con  las  investigaciones  bibliogrdficas  que 
tiltimamente  ha  comenzado  a  publicar  el  erudito  don  Camilo  Destruge. 

L06  textos  de  hlstorias  escritos  para  uso  de  las  escuelas  y  colegioe  han  adoleddo  de 
peores  defectos  pues  han  estado  redactados  casi  siempre  bajo  la  inspiraci6n  de  las 
ideas  poll ticas,  dejando  ver  la  parcialidad  de  bus  autores  a  trav^s  de  los  relatos  de 
revoluciones,  guerras,  batallas,  combates,  encuentroe  y  escaramuzas  que  con  cierta 
fruiddn  relatan  minuciosamente,  tratando  con  safia  a  sus  enemigoe  y  mostrando 
■color  en  loe  reveses  do  loe  propioe.  Por  estar  eecrito  en  un  estilo  asi  rayano  en  la  intem- 
perancia  fu6  borrado  de  la  Usta  de  textos  ofldales  el  pequeflo  folleto  que  servla  de 
texto  de  historia,  tiltimamente. 

El  libro  de  historia  patria  que  yo  quisiera  ver  eecrito  para  texto  de  nuestras  escuelas 
deberia  ser  lo  m^  Imparcial  posible  y  deberia  estar  destinado  antes  que  a  ningdn  otro 
objeto  a  desarroUar  en  los  alumnoe  las  ideas  de  patria  y  de  nacionalidad.  Deberfa 
estudiar  el  estado  social  y  politico  de  la  America  al  verificarse  la  conquista,  la  psi- 
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cologia  de  las  do0  nzas  que  ae  confundieron,  la  conqiiifltadofa  y  la  conquiatada;  estu- 
diar  las  instituciosies  coloniales  y  su  evoluci6n  social  hasta  laindependenda,  las  caiisas 
econ6micas,  sociales  y  ]>olitica8  que  detenoinaiODi  esta  gran  epopeya;  iundar  con 
estos  acouteciinieiitos  el  oiguUo  nacional  y  el  sentiiiiieiito  patridtico;  investigar  el 
estado  del  pals  al  comenssar  su  vida  independiente;  coner  un  velo  misericordioso 
sobre  el  laigo  perfodo  de  luchas  dviles  y  guenas  intestinas  ensefiando  a  minurlas  con 
horror  y  a  considerarlas  como  una  de  las  fases  naturales  del  desarrollo  de  un  pueblo 
sobre  el  cual  pesaban  las  triples  influendas  de  la  educaddn,  del  ambiente  y  de  la  raza. 
Inspirado  en  estaa  ideas  quien  escriba  el  nuevo  texto  de  historia  daii  pre! erenda  al 
estudio  del  desarrollo  nacional^  relegando  loa  hechos  sangrientos  a  un  segundo  piano 
donde  no  aparezcan  como  heroiddades  ni  haaafias  legendaiias  nuestras  birbaias 
contdendas  dviles. 

For  la  preferenda  que  loe  autores  ban  dado  hasta  aquf  al  relato  de  ellas,  puede 
explicarse  parcialmente  c6mo  de  la  imaginaddn  del  pueblo  a<hi  no  se  borran  las  ideas 
revoludonaiias  y  c6mo  predominan  a<in  en  nuestro  pals  los  espiiitus  discolos  e  inquie- 
tos;  c6mo  se  forja  en  la  imaginaddn  popular  la  figura  fant^tica  del  caudillo  de  mon« 
toneras;  y  c6mo  la  estabilidad  de  la  paz  no  puede  ser  a<in  un  hecho  consumado. 

Este  libro  no  debe  tener  un  final  peaimista:  al  contraiio,  inspiiar  a  los  alumnos  la 
confianza  en  el  XK>rvenir  del  pais  y  en  su  progreso;  siempre  que  sus  hijos  cambien  de 
manera  de  ser  y  siempre  que,  aprovechando  las  lecdones  que  nos  da  el  pasado,  haga- 
mos  un  esfuerzo  para  seguir  una  conducta  distinta  de  la  que  hasta  hoy  hemos  llevado. 

La  falta  de  un  buen  mapa  escolar  se  ha  hecho  sentir  y  un  grupo  de  dudadanos  ilus- 
trados  y  patriotas  se  ha  venido  preocupando  de  la  formad6n  de  un  servido  geogr&fico 
con  este  objeto  y  con  el  de  dotar  a  la  Repdblica  de  un  mapa  detaUado  y  exacto  que 
sirviera  para  los  trabajos  del  Estado  Mayor  del  Ej^rcito.  OjalA  que  sas  laudables  eirfu- 
erzos  sean  coronados  por  el  ^xito  y  logren  llevar  a  cabo  su  buen  propdsito. 

En  fin,  sehace  necesario  dotar  a  las  escuelas  de  Uminas  para  d  estudio  de  lasdendas 
natundes  y  de  la  historia  universal,  Uminas  que  ayudan  mucho  la  tarea  dd  maestro. 
Ouando  nuestros  profesores  hayan  aprendido  en  las  escuelas  normales  d  arte  de  la 
ensefianza,  la  quimica  y  la  flsica  demental  sin  material  de  laboratorio  y  b61o  con 
simples  experiencias  recreativas,  se  'podii  pedir  que  cada  escuela  tenga  una  pequefia 
coleccidn  de  objetos  f  abricados  por  d  maestro  y  sus  alunmos  destinada  &  este  propMto. 

Asimismo  una  pequefia  colecd6n  de  hojas,  de  plantae,  de  muestras  de  madera  y  de 
minerales  del  pals,  de  insectos,  etc.,  servirla  para  el  estudio  de  la  historia  natural. 

Gran  importanda  debe  darse  a  los  cuademos  que  hoy  con  las  explicadones  orales 
han  sustituido  cad  completamente  a  los  libros  de  texto.  Entre  dstos  una  cuya  adop* 
d6n  serla  muy  titil  es  d  llamado  cuademo  de  rotacidn  que  en  las  escuelas  francesas 
se  lleva  con  gran  esmero  y  cuidado.  El-  cuademo  de  rotaddn  es  un  registro  en  que 
diariamente  se  anotan  las  lecdones  y  deberes  de  cada  dase  y  todas  las  dem^  obliga- 
dones  y  trabajos  de  los  escolares,  es  por  dedrlo  asf  el  diario  de  la  clase,  su  libro  de 
bitdcora  como  se  dirfa  en  lenguaje  marino. 

Una  reforma  sustancial  se  neceeitaiia  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  los  viejos  y  antlcuados 
cuademos  de  escrituras,  los  cuales  est^  mandados  retirar  hace  ya  mucho  tiempo 
del  material  peddgc^co  modemo.  Lo  mismo  decimos  en  cuanto  a  los  m6todos  de 
lectura  y  libros  de  textos  que  sirven  para  ella. 

Concedamos  una  gran  importanda  a  la  lertura  y  conocimiento  del  lenguaje  x>orque 
de  ello  depende  que  se  podrdn  hacor  con  fruto  loe  demds  estudios:  en  efecto,  en  nues- 
tras actuales  escuelas  la  lectura  constituye  un  acto  casi  mecdnico.  Como  el  nifio  des- 
conoce  casi  siempre  el  valor  y  el  fdgnificado  de  las  palabrasque  pronunda,  gen^ralmente 
muy  mal  y  estropeindolas,  casi  siempre,  esas  palabras  no  despiertan  ninguna  idea  en 
su  cerebro  y  en  los  estudios  que  hace  repite  mecdnicamente  lo  que  rezan  los  libros 
de  texto,  sin  comprender  nada  de  lo  que  aprenden  y  como  por  otra  parte  el  maestro 
no  cuida  de  expliduraelo  ni  de  despertar  en  ^1  la  costumbre  de  discemir,  resulta  que 
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olvida  prontamente  las  palabras  aprendidas  dn  que  dejen  en  su  cerebio  ningiina 
huella.  Preguntaba  yo  cierto  dfa  a  varios  nifios  de  una  eecuela:  ^Qui^n  fund61a 
ciudad  de  Guayaquil?  y  al  responderme  que  Francisco  de  Orellana:  les  dije,  ^y  qu6 
flignifica,  qu^  quiere  dedr  que  fund6  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil?  i  Qn6  significa  ^^? 
No  me  respondieron  y  se  miraron  IO0  unoe  a  los  otroe  comp  sorprendidoe.  Entonces 
les  expliqu6  lo  que  era  fundar  una  ciudad,  y  que  era  Guayaquil,  antes  de  su  fundaci6n 
per  los  espafioles. 

Lo  mismo  les  sucedfa  lespecto  de  la  frase  de  que  Col6n  descubri6  la  Arnica  de  la 
cual  se  repetfan  las  palabras  pero  sin  saber  qu6  querfa  significarse  con  ellaa;  por  esto 
creo  que  los  libroe  de  lectura  a  mds  de  ser  de  comprensi^n  f&cil  y  r&pida  deber&n  ser 
comentados  y  ezplicados  por  los  maestros  haci^ndose  seguir  los  ejercicios  de  lectura 
de  otro  ejerdcio  que  desarrollar&  en  los  niftos  la  facultad  de  discemir  y  el  valor  y 
conodmiento  de  cada  palabra  del  idioma,  siendo  dste  un  curso  proparatoiio  de 
Gramitica  prictica. 

Volviendo  al  cuademo  de  rotaci6n  citar^  las  palabras  de  un  ministro  franco  respecto 
a^l: 

El  cuademo  de  '*roulement "  es  un  modo  de  comprobaci^n  indiscutible  de  la  buena 
maicha  de  los  estudios  en  una  escuela.  Una  ojeada  sobre  este  cuademo  permite  ver 
a  la  vez  si  el  programa  esti  bien  seguido,  si  los  temas  de  los  deberes  y  de  las  lecciones 
se  encadenan  bien,  y,  al  mismo  tiempo,  si  los  diferentes  alumnos  se  hallan,  si  no  con 
la  misma  capacidad,  con  la  capacidad  suficiente  para  seguir,  cada  uno  con  fnito,  el 
curso  hecho  por  todos.  Es,  en  cierto  modo,  el  diario  de  la  clase  misma;  es  el  testi- 
monio  de  los  esfuerzoe  del  maestro  y  de  los  esfuerzos  de  los  alumnos;  el  libio  en  que 
se  inscriben  con  regularidad  automitica,  dfa  por  dfa,  los  resultados  reales  de  la  aplica- 
ci6n  del  programa,  juzgado,  no  con  un  alumno  escogido,  sine  con  toda  la  clase. 

En  cuanto  a  la  ensefianza  de  la  gimnasia  y  a  lo  que  se  refiere  al  desanroUo  corporal 
y  ffsico  de  los  alumnos,  deberfa  merecer  atencidn  especial  ddndoee  una  gran  impor- 
tancia  a  esta  ensefianza  y  dotando  por  consiguiente  a  las  escuelas  del  material  necesaiio 
para  su  ejercicio. 

Atin  esti  por  dilucidarse  qu^  es  m&s  ventajoso  en  nuestro  pafs  si  los  juegos  o  la  gim- 
nasia; pero  la  tendencia  general  es  dar  la  preferencia  a  esta  (iltima. 

Actualmente  la  ensefianza  de  ^ta  no  puede  ser  mis  deplorable;  ya  hemoe  dicbo  que, 
careciendo  las  escuelas  de  locales  adecuados  en  la  ciudad  de  Guayaquil,  con  un  clima 
t6nido  y  a<hi  con  la  temperatura  de  29^  y  con  un  sol  ardiente  se  hacfa  caminar  a  los 
nifios  3  6  4  kil6metros  para  ir  en  las  boras  m^  fuertes  del  dfa  a  hacer  ejercicios  gim- 
nisticos  en  la  puerta  del  antfguo  hip6dromo.  Los  actuales  ejercicios  son  los  de  la 
gimnasia  sueca  sin  aparatos  que  se  usa  en  el  ej^rcito. 

8i  se  adaptara  en  las  escuelas  la  oiganizaci6n  del  '^boyscoutismo,''  una  cantidad 
deberfa  ser  fijada  en  los  presupuestos  para  los  gastos  que  demandara  esta  ensefianza. 

Por  tUtimo  y  como  una  manera  de  fomentar  el  perfeccionamiento  del  material 
escolar  se  deberfa  dar  gran  impulse  a  los  museos  pedag6gicos  y  establecer  anualmente 
una  exposicidn  provincial  escolar,  y  cada  dos  afios  una  nacional  en  Quito  dando  en 
ellas  preferencia,  sobre  los  bordados  y  trabajos  de  puro  lujo  y  omamentacidn,  a  los 
fratos  del  trabajo  manual  de  aplicaci6n  que  se  efectuara  en  las  escuelas.  £n  la 
8ecci6n  correspondiente  del  material  de  ensefianza  los  maestros  tendrin  ocasidn  de 
aprender  mucho  y  de  aplicar  sus  conocimientos  presentando  y  proponiendo  nuevos 
modelos  de  material  de  ensefianza. 

En  este  ramo  queda  mucho  por  hacer,  pero  predsamente  ser&  dste  uno  de  los  que 
mis  se  beneficiaii  del  progreso  pedag6gico. 

Dos  palabras  dir^  para  terminar  respecto  a  la  fndole  y  objetivo  de  la  ensefianza  en 
las  escuelas  primarias  de  nuestro  paLi,  tal  como  yo  quiaiera  verlas  funcionar.  El 
primero  de  los  deberes  de  un  educador,  sobre  todo  del  maestro  de  escuela  de  un  pafs 
democritico,  es  crear  ciudadanos  titiles,  conscientes  del  cumplimiento  de  su  deber  y 
de  las  leyes  y  esencialmente  morales  por  el  convencimiento  que  debe  tener  cada  cual  de 
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que  la  observancia  de  ciertas  reglas  mantiene  indisoiuble  el  laso  que  une  a  loe  amciadoB. 
Deede  luego,  la  enaefianza  de  la  mmral  se  impone  como  una  obligacidn  del  estado, 
deede  que,  la  ensefiansa  laica  ee  oficial  y  se  ha  suprimido  la  de  la  leligidn,  como 
freno  moralizador  de  las  tendenciae  at&vicas  del  hombie.  Pero  su  ensefianza  ha  de 
oer  lo  m^  amplia,  extensa  y  objetiva,  no  dada  por  un  solo  piofeeor  como  una  asigna- 
tura  cualquiera,  sino  por  todos  a  la  vez,  procuiando  que  el  conjunto  de  las  mateiiaa 
que  fonnan  el  plan  de  ensefianza,  tienda  a  la  fonnaci6n  del  caricter  del  nifio  y  sobre 
todo  a  la  cpeaci6n  de  un  caricter  nacional. 

La  idea  de  patria  debe  ser  inculcada  desde  bien  temprano  y  con  una  persistencia 
verderamente  tenaz,  ensefiindole  a  amarla  y  a  desearla  en  vurtud  de  ese  amor,  grande, 
fuerte  y  pr^spera.  Ninguno  de  los  medics  puestos  en  piictica  en  todos  los  tiempoe  y 
en  todos  los  pafses  para  conseguir  este  objeto,  debe  ser  ahonrado.  La  exposicidn 
permanente  de  la  bandera,  los  cantos  patri6ticoB  entonados  al  salir  de  la  clase,  los 
ejemploB  y  narraciones  pat^ticas,  las  lecturas  sobie  temas  en  lelacidn  con  el  desanollo 
del  sentimiento  de  amor  a  la  patria,  todo  en  fin,  cuanto  hasta  aqui  se  ha  seguido, 
puede  ser  conjuntamente  empleado  para  lograr  este  objeto. 

La  yulgarizaci6n  y  la  difusidn  de  la  ensefianza  cuenta  hoy  con  un  poderoso  auxiliar 
en  los  dnemat^gralos  que  permiten  desanollar  ante  su  vista  las  im^nes  animadas 
de  las  personas  o  de  los  objetos  de  los  cuales  se  habla. 

En  nuestras  escuelas  y  gracias  a  las  facilidades  dadas  por  la  municipalidad,  se  ha 
igiplantado  este  g^nero  de  ensefianza  a  la  vez  objetiva  y  recieatlYa,  mediante  sssiones 
matinales  en  los  Domingos  a  las  cuales  asisten  los  nifios  de  las  escuelas. 

Hasta  aquf  se  han  limitado  a  la  exhibici6n  de  las  pelfculas  ordinarias  que  a  diario 
exhiben  en  los  cinemat6grafos  seleccionando  las  mis  adecuadas.  Ya  que  no  es  posible 
aspirar  por  lo  pronto  a  que  el  cinemat^graf o  forme  parte  del  material  escolar  desearla- 
mos  que  mediante  algtlin  arreglo  con  las  empresas  cinematogr&ficas  se  confecdonaran 
pelfculas  espedales  con  temas  de  moral,  historia  patria  ygeograifa  para  exhibirlas  a  los 
alumnos  y  que  los  profesores  dieran  confeiencias  sencillas;  pero  bien  inspiradas 
acerca  de  los  mismos  temas  explicando  las  proyecciones. 

Yo  he  propueeto  antes  de  ahora  la  exhibici^n  pdblicaen  calles  y  plazas  de  pelfculas 
basadas  en  asuntos  que  expliquen  de  una  manera  objetiva  y  clara  el  amor  a  la  patria 
y  el  respeto  a  la  bandera,  la  obediencia  a  la  autoridad  y  las  leyes,  los  deberes  cfvicos, 
etc.,  y  he  insinuado  a  una  sociedad  que  d6  confevencias  pdblicas  con  proyecciones, 
sacar  a  la  calle  y  a  la  plaza  pdblica  esas  conferencias  proyectando  pelfcuks  confec- 
cionadas  ad  hoc. 

Quisiera  adn  mis,  y  es  que  una  docena  de  cinemat<Sgraffos  destinados  para  ese  objeto 
se  pasearan  por  toda  la  Repdblica  exhibiendo  sus  pelfculas  y  difundiendo  por  todo 
el  pais  ideas  que  86I0  existen  de  una  manera  confusa  en  la  concienda  popular.  Serfa 
^sta  una  de  las  mejores  maneras  de  difundir  la  cultura  en  la  masa  analfabeta. 
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Al  mismo  tiempo  que  la  oiganizad6n  del  profesorado  va  dando  bus  frutos  y  la  cons- 
trucci6n  escolar  va  mejorando  el  teatro  de  acd6n  donde  desarroUarin  sua  energfas 
los  nuevos  elementos,  se  puede  ir  cambiando  la  oiganizad6n  escolar  actual  por  otra 
mis  en  armonfa  con  las  tendendas  pedag6gicas  modemas  y  con  las  necesidades  reales 
de  la  x>oblad6n. 

Nuestra  ley  actual,  no  distingue  entre  la  ensefianza  de  los  habitantes  de  los  campos 
y  la  de  las  dudades:  apenas  si  habla  de  la  ensefianza  predial  o  sea  de  las  escuelas 
que  deben  fundar  y  sostener  los  propietarios  de  los  grandes  fundos  rurales.  Pero 
estas  escuelas  casi  no  se  distinguen  de  las  otras,  como  no  sea  por  su  mayor  miseria  y 
escasez.  Neceeitamos  pues,  crear  la  ensefianza  rural,  separindola  de  la  ensefianza 
urbana  y  dotindola  de  los  medios  necesarios  para  crear  hombres  del  campo,  dtiles  y 
laboriosos. 
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Eflta  deberia  ser  la  primera  divuidQ  de  la*  eacuelaB. 

El  taempo  de  eatudio  variarfa  natuialmente,  aai  como  loa  programas  de  infltniccida, 
taato  en  lae  uDaaxomo  en  laa  otraa  y  ojali,  a  ejemplo  de  nacioneB  como  Noniega, 
Uegtemoe  a  crear  una  lefftAMoAn  especial  para  laa  eecuelafl  nualee. 

La  ley  actual  divide  la  enaefiansa  en  ties  gradoi:  inferior,  o  elemental  media  y 
superior,  y  sefiala  aeia  afioB  para  la  enaefianaa  primaiia;  de  donde  se  deduce  que  a 
cada  grade  corresponden  dos  afios  de  eatudio;  lo  que  en  mi  parecer  ea  poco,  debieodo 
ese  tiempo  elevaree  a  siete  afioB,  de  Iob  cuales:  tree  corresponderfan  al  inferior  y  dot 
a  cada  uno  de  lofl  otros. 

Ea  de  saber  que  la  ley  no  habla  de  la  ensefUmaa  de  p^urvulos  6  de  Jardines  de  infaiite^ 
aunque  se  trata  de  establecerla  de  una  manera  mis  eztendida  que  lo  que  haata  hoy 
esU. 

La  ensefiaoaa  rural  por  raaones  que  son  obviaa  y  que  por  tanto  no  me  detendr^  a 
detallar,  s61o  comprenderfa  los  dos  grades  inferiores  o  sea  cinco  afios,  ccmuo  dclo  total. 

La  enaefianaa  rural  se  daria  en  los  caaerfos,  fundos  Hiaticoa,  y  en  las  paxroquias, 
cuya  poblaci6n  escolar  no  alcansara  a  ser  suficiente  para  oiganiaar  una  eacuela  graduada 
comi^eta. 

La  ensefianaa  rural  serfa  mixta,  de  preferencia,  segdn  el  sistema  suiao,  es  dedr, 
que  los  nifios  y  las  nifias  de  6  a  8  afioa  recibir&n  la  educaci6n  conjuntamente  dirigidos 
p<Nr  una  maestra,  en  tanto  que,  los  muchachoa  y  laa  muchachas  de  9  a  II  af&os,  son 
ensefiados  por  un  profesor.  ^ 

Si  por  razones  especiales,  esto  no  fuera  poaible,  aunque  tengo  infonnes  que  ya  se  ha 
ensayado  en  algunos  pueblos  con  buen  resultado,  la  escuela  rural  mixta  deberi  ser 
la  regla  en  los  caserios  donde  par  punto  general  el  ni&mero  de  nifios  no  es  muy  grande. 
Un  miamo  profesor  no  deberi  ensefiar  mis  de  cuarenta  alumnos  como  maximum. 
Toda  escuela  que  tuviera  un  exceso  de  veinte  nifios  sobre  este  niimero,  tendr&, 
adencUui  de  su  director,  un  profesor  auxiliar  o  ayudante,  con  el  cual  compartir&  el 
primero  la  enseiianza  y  vigilancia  de  las  clasea,  toc&ndole  las  inferiores  al  (iltimo. 

En  las  ciudades  y  villas  de  importancia,  donde  la  poblacuSn  es  numerosa,  se  orga- 
mizan  escuelas  graduadas  completas,  dotadas  de  un  profesor  por  cada  clase  y  siendo 
^stas  en  nfimero  de  siete,  y  debiendo  tener  cada  una  entre  treinta  y  cuarenta 
al umnos,  'cada  eecuela  albeigarf a,  de  2IQ  a  280  alumnos.  Si  en  las  ciudades  no  hubiera 
el  n(!imero  de  alumnos  suficiente,  para  los  (iltimos  afios  o  grades,  la  escuela  b61o  com- 
prenderla  el  grado  elemental  y  el  medio,  y  se  denominarfa:  eecuela  media.  Lo  miamo 
podria  hacerse  en  las  cabeceras  de  cant6n  y  villas  de  importancia. 

Esta  oiganizacidn  seria  la  misma  para  las  escuelas  de  varones  y  para  las  de  mujeres. 
Bespecto  a  las  escuelas  ambulantes,  s61o  en  las  regiones  muy  poco  pobladas  y  donde 
los  caserios  no  tuvieran  una  poblaci6n  suficiente,  para  mantener  una  escuela  mixta, 
podria  ensayarse  a  titulo  excepcional,  aimque  a  mi  mode  de  ver  daria  mejores  resul- 
tados,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  ensefianza  agricola  pr&ctica. 

Actualmente  existen  en  Guayaquil,  algunas  escuelas  graduadas  completas,  en  las 
euales,  adem&s,  se  dan  algunas  clases  de  trabajos  de  aplicaci6n,  y  de  ensefianza  pro- 
fesional,  como  por  ejemplo:  la  escuela  de  enfermeras,  instalada  en  uno  de  los  centros 
escolares  municipales;  pero  al  lado  de  estas  escuelas,  existen  otras  incompletas  con  un 
director  y  uno  o  dos  ayudantes,  lo  que  no  permite  que  cada  clase  est^  legida  por  un 
profesor  como  sucede  en  las  escuelas  graduadas.  Estas  escuelas  debieran  ser  refundidas 
Unas  en  otras  hasta  que  todas  tuvieran  una  organizaci6n  unifonne,  quedando  entonces 
varias  escuelas  graduadas  completas  y  el  ndmero  de  escuelas  medias  y  elementales 
necesarias,  para  educar  el  exceeo  de  alumnos  de  los  primeros  anos.  Cada  vez  que  el 
ndmero  de  ^tos  fuere  muy  grande  en  una  escuela  completa,  se  fimdaria  una  escuela 
media  o  elemental,  segiin  el  grado  a  que  perteneciera  el  exceso  de  aliunnos. 

Las  escuelas  elementales  serian  regidas  por  profesores  de  tercera  clase,  las  medias 
por  profesores  de  segunda  clase  y  las  superiores  y  completas  por  profesores  de  pri- 
mera dase,  siendo  lo  miamo  respecto  de  los  grades;  es  decir,  que  los  auxiliares  del 
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grado  inferior  serian  de  tercera  clase,  los  del  giado  medio,  de  segunda,  etc.  De  esta 
manera  la  categoria  del  puesto  estaria  en  relaci6n  con  el  sueldo  y  el  giado  de  la  en- 
'  sefianza,  asf  como  con  el  tiempo  de  Bervicio  de  cada  profeaor.  Excepcionalinente  y 
por  haberae  conferido  hasta  hace  algunoe  afioe,  sin  ton  ni  son  a  todo  candidato  el  ti tulo  de 
profeeor  de  primera  clase,  se  daiin  lasclaaee  de  las  eecuelas  mediae,  aaf  como  la  direcci6n 
de  ^tas,  a  profesores  de  primera;  pero  procurando  regularizar  el  aervicio,  de  modo  que 
^te  quede  en  escalaf^n.  En  cnanto  a  la  ensefianza  t^cnica  profeeional  y  a  la  eneefianza 
especial,  que  generalmente  se  las  induye  en  la  primaria,  tratazemos  de  ellas  en  capitulo 
aparte,  pues  merecen  menci6n  especial. 

Pero  hard  tambi^n  especial  menci6n  de  una  Bubdivisi6n  de  la  ensefianza  rural  y  es 
la  que  se  refiere  a  la  educaci6n  especial  de  la  raza  indlgena. 

En  las  aitiplanicies  y  en  los  valles,  que  se  extienden  entre  las  dos  Cordilleras  de  los 
Andes  ecuatorianos,  existe  una  numerosa  poblaci6n  de  raza  indfgena  pura,  cuyo  estado 
abyecto  y  miserable  inspira  la  mis  viva  compasi6n  y  el  mis  grande  cuidado,  a  todo  el  que 
con  espfritu  darividente  estudia  el  porvenir  del  pais.  Esta  gran  cantidad  de  pobla- 
ci6n  aborigen,  que  forma  la  tercera  parte  de  la  totalidad  de  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador, 
vive  en  la  ignorancia  y  el  abandono,  bajo  el  yugo  de  todas  las  tiranfas,  indiferente  a 
todos  los  cambios  y  mutaciones  poUticas  y  como  aletargada  en  su  desarrollo,  con  las 
mismas  opresiones  que  en  la  6poca  colonial. 

Los  gobiemos  republicanos  nada  ban  hecho  por  esos  desgraciados  parias,  bu^rfanoe 
de  la  civilizaci6n,  para  quienes  los  derecbos  y  garantfas  constitucionales  nada  valcn 
ni  representan  y  que  tampoco  rinden  al  Estado  y  a  la  sociedad  todo  el  valor  de  su 
trabajo  y  la  eneigia  que  son  capaces  de  desarrQllar. 

El  prdblema  del  indio  es  uno  de  los  mis  grandes  y  mis  diffciles  que  tiene  que  resol- 
ver  la  Reptiblica  del  Ecuador.  Esa  raza  tiene  una  psicologla  propia,  distanciada  de  la 
civilizaci6n  por  dos  o  tres  siglos  de  atraso  y  de  ignorancia.  Seti  predso  comenzar 
por  levantar  su  estado  intelectual  y  moral  y  seri  precise  comenzar  a  educarla  con  m^to- 
dos  y  sistemas  espedales,  inculcindole  en  la  eecuela  nociones  que  ya  no  es  necesario 
ensefiar  a  los  babitantes  del  resto  del  pais,  mis  avanzados  en  la  ciyilizaci6n. 

Mucba,  mucbfsima  importancia  da  el  autor  de  estas  llneas  a  la  educaci6n  de  la  raza 
indlgena .  Paf  see  como  Mexico,  Estados  Unidos  y  Bolivia,  ban  abordado  ya  el  problema 
en  la  forma  que  nosotros  bemos  propuesto. 

Para  empezar  la  tarea  serd  precise  crear  un  profesorado  especial,  conocedor  del 
idioma  quechua  y  de  la  psicologla  especial  del  indio,  educado  expresamente  para  este 
trabajo.  A  fin  de  crear  ese  personal  podrian  enviarse  dos  alumnos  varones  y  dos 
mujeres,  salidos  de  los  institutos  normales,  que  estudiaran  en  los  Estados  Unidos  la 
oiganizaci6n  especial  de  las  escuelas  para  la  raza  indfgena,  los  que  despuds  de  adies- 
trarse  convenientemente,  podrian  venir  a  dirigir  los  ciusos  para  maestros  que  se 
crearian  en  los  institutos  normales  nacionales. 

Se  concederia  a  estos  maetros,  que  indudablemente  tendrian  una  labor  mis  penosa, 
algunas  ventajas  en  su  carrera,  tales  como:  la  disminuci6n  del  ntimero  de  aflos  de 
jubilacidn,  la  concesi6n  de  una  extension  de  terreno  en  la  circtmscripci6n  donde  en- 
sefiaran,  despu6s  de  baber  cumplido  10  afios  de  servicio  o  cualquiera  otra  que  pudiera 
halagar  a  los  que  se  ocuparan  de  esta  tarea. 

El  dfa  que  la  raza  indlgena  Uegue  a  ser  educada,  la  Reptiblica  incorporard  750,000 
ciudadanos  que  boy  viven  como  siervos  del  terrufio,  para  escamio  de  la  constitucidn  y 
de  sus  leyes  liberales. 

Ademis,  basta  aqul  s61o  nos  bemos  preocupado  de  la  ensefianza  urbana  o  mejor 
dicbo,  bemos  organizado  bajo  un  solo  tipo  y  con  iguales  m6todos  y  programas  las 
escuelas  de  la  ciudad  y  del  campo.  Es  precise  reaccionar  y  educar  a  cada  cual  con- 
forme  al  ambiente  en  que  vive  y  en  el  que  babri  de  desarroUarse;  por  eso  debemos  cam- 
biar  la  orientaci6n  que  basta  aquf  bemos  seguido  y  en  vez  de  los  mdtodos  y  pricticas 
rutinarias  que  bemos  venido  empleando  debemos  buscar  otros  que  den  a  nuestra 
juventud  una  educaci6n  mis  amplia  y  mis  conforme  con  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  real. 
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No  hay  para  que  decir  que  los  programaa  y  m6todo6  de  estas  escueka  tendrlaa  que 
eer  especiales,  adaptadas  a  laa  actuales  condicionee  de  Iob  educandoe. 

Se  notari  que  doy  en  estaa  lineas  una  gran  importancia  a  la  educaci6n  de  la  claae  • 
rural,  porque,  convencido  de  que  el  porvenir  del  pais  se  balla  en  su  agricultura,  s6 
bien  que  educando  a  Iob  campeeinos  es  como  mejor  podii  inculcane  loe  progreeoe  de 
ella  a  los  productoree  de  la  energ(a  y  la  vitalidad  nacionales.  Mas  eeto  no  quiere 
decir,  que  yo  le  d6  mayor  importancia  que  a  la  ensefianza  urbana,  porque  como  muy 
bien  ha  dicho  un  c^lebre  escritor;  si  dej&is  sin  educar  a  un  hombre  del  campo,  tendr^is 
lo  que  debris  tener,  es  decir,  un  campeeino,  porque  el  tiene  delante  de  sf,  un  gnu 
maestro  que  es  la  naturaleza;  pero  dejad  sin  educar  a  un  hombre  de  la  ciudad,  y  en  el 
ambiente  de  las  calles  donde  tendr6  por  maestro  al  vicio,  har6is  de  ^1  un  criminal. 
Como  ante  todo  la  ensefianza  debe  ser  intend  y  por  tanto  eminentemente  objetiva, 
en  sus  medios  y  en  sus  fines,  no  ha  de  tender  solamente  a  desarrollar  el  eepiritu  del 
nifio,  sino  tambi^n  a  procurar  el  perfecto  desenvolvimiento  de  las  facultadee  ffsicas 
y  corporales,  inculcindole  pr&cticamente  las  nociones  de  higiene  y  aseo  personal, 
que  tan  necesarias  son  en  la  vida  para  conservar  una  buena  salud,  cultivando  en  61 
la  afici6n  a  la  gimnasia  como  un  medio  de  equilibrar  el  eafuerzo  cerebral  y  desarrollar 
laa  fuersas  ffsicas,  evitando  el  ocio  y  la  molicie,  deepertando  en  el  deporte  y  los  juegos 
al  aire  libre,  las  tendencias  e  iniciativas  personales,  y  educando  y  afinando  sus  senti- 
mientos  y  sentidos  por  medio  de  las  excursiones  escolares.  En  estos  tiltimos  tiempos, 
parece  que  cierta  parte  del  profesorado  se  hubiera  inclinado  bajo  las  influencias  de 
las  ideas  pedagdgicas  alemanas  a  esta  clase  de  ensefianza  al  aire  libre:  yo  preferirla 
a  las  excursiones  escolares,  la  Instituci6n  del  '*Boy  Scouting,''  que  me  parece  m^ 
pr&ctica,  m^  efectiva,  m^  intensa  y  de  resultadoe  m&s  eficientes;  pero  sobre  todo  mis 
adaptada  a  nuestras  necesidades  y  a  nuestro  temperamento. 

Se  dir&  que  yo  deseo  una  educacidn  a  la  inglesa,  dando  predominancia  a  la  ensefianza 
y  educaci6n  del  caricter  y  de  las  facultades,  antes  que  a  la  instrucci6n:  nada  de  eso, 
pero  si  hago  hincapi^  en  estos  tiltimos  puntos  y  es  que  ellos  han  sido  nim  descuidados 
hasta  aqul  y  se  han  supeditado  a  las  ensefianzas  te6ricas  y  a  los  conocimientos  dog- 
miticos.  Mas  si  hablo  de  ensefianza  intend,  no  ha  de  ser  para  dar  la  preferencia  a 
una  u  otra  forma  de  educar  el  espiritu  sobre  el  cuerpo  o  el  cuerpo  sobre  el  espfritu, 
sino  todas  y  cada  una  de  las  facultades  ffsicas  y  corporales.  Porque  la  ensefianza 
primaria  es  ante  todo,  como  dice  Bertrand,  una  preparacidn  general  para  la  vida, 
sin  que  en  ella  se  perfeccionen  o  estimulen  determinadas  facultades,  que  a  la  edad  en 
que  los  educandos  lareciben,  adn  no  se  precisan  de  una  manera  clara  y  determinada. 

Algunas  instituciones  escolares  adicionales,  completar&n  la  ensefianza  y  mejorar&n 
las  condiciones  de  vida  de  los  alumnos  entre  ^stas  una  de  las  m^  urgentemente  nece- 
sarias es  la  de  las  Ck>lonias  Escolares  en  las  grandes  ciudades,  como  Quito  y  Guayaquil, 
su  instituci6n  se  hace  necesaria  x>ara  salvar  la  vida  de  muchos  pobres  nifios  an6micoa 
o  raquf ticos,  sobre  todo  en  la  6poca  de  la  mala  eetaci6n,  dando  a  los  unos  y  a  loff  otzos 
curas  de  aire,  de  luz  y  de  sol.  Su  establecimiento  es  f&cil  y  s61o  se  necesita  un  esfuerzo 
para  lograrlo.  Acerca  de  ello  he  hablado  con  detenimiento  en  la  prensa  diaria  y  no 
me  detendr^  aquf  a  hacer  una  expoeici6n  completa  de  un  plan  econ6mico  para  su 
sostenimiento.  Queda  por  estudiar  la  cuestidn  de  los  nifios  anoimales;  pero  6sto  s6lo 
podr6  ser  hecho  con  detenimiento,  cuando  una  inspecci6n  bien  organizada  nos  de- 
muestre  y  designe  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  anonnalee  o  atrasados  que  hay  en  nuestras 
escuelas,  distinguiendo  los  fisiol^gicamente  retrasados  o  anormides,  de  los  pedag6- 
gicamente  retrasados. 

El  establecimiento  de  esta  inspecci6n  higi^nica,  otra  de  las  instituciones  accesorias 
de  la  ensefianza  m^  Utiles  y  necesarias,  debe  hacerse  lo  mia  prontamente  posible  y 
darle  la  mayor  amplitud  y  la  m^  grande  cabida  dentro  del  r^imen  y  la  administza* 
ci6n  de  las  escuelas.  El  papel  del  m^ico  en  la  educaci6n  es  muy  grande:  no  sola- 
mente en  la  formacidn  de  programas,  en  la  edificaci6n  eecolar,  en  la  adopcidn  del 
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material  y  en  la  formacidn  de  los  horarios,  ha  de  tomar  parte  como  conocedor  de  la 
fisiologfa  de  loe  alumnos  y  de  las  reglaa  h%i6nicas  que  preceden  al  desacroUo  de  los 
niflos,  sino  tambi^  en  todo  lo  relative  a  la  vida  interna  de  las  escuelas.  Actualmente, 
y  esto  lo  digo  porque  lo  s^  de  buena  tinta,  una  gran  cantidad  de  maestros  de  escuela 
adolecen  de  enlermedades,  tales  como  la  tuberculosis,  lo  cual  es  incompatible  con 
«1  ejercicio  profesional.  Asimismo  los  nifios  no  son  examinados  al  entrar  en  las  escuelas 
y  les  es  suficiente  presentar  un  certificado  de  buena  salud,  conseguido  de  cualquier 
mode. 

La  vacunactdn  y  revacunaci6n  que  no  debe  ser  descuidada,  la  elecci6n  de  alumnos 
para  las  colonias  escolares,  las  conferencias  contra  el  alcoholismo  y  sobre  puericultura 
e  higiene  sexual;  todo  esto  debe  estar  encomendado  al  mddico  y  por  tanto,  es  necesario 
que  junto  a  cad  a  director  de  estudios  baya  una  InBpecci6n  m^dica  de  las  escuelas, 
con  todo  su  tren  de  empleados  para  llenar  su  misi6n. 

I^ltinuunente  se  ha  tratado  de  implantar  comedores  escolares  en  algunas  escuelas; 
no  creo  yo  urgente  ni  necesaria  tal  instituci6n,  porque  entre  nosotros  no  existen  o 
apenas  son  sensibles,  las  causas  que  ha  motivado  el  establecimiento  de  tales  comedores 
escolares,  en  otros  paises.  Ni  grandes  distancias  que  recorrer,  ni  el  Mo  y  el  hambre 
esperando  a  los  nifios  al  llegar  a  su  triste  hogar,  ni  gran  ntimero  de  nifios  abandonados, 
ninguno  en  fin  de  esos  males  sociales  que  se  ha  tratado  de  combatir  con  la  cantina 
escolar. 

He  hablado  anteriormente  de  la  indlferencia  con  que  entre  nosotros  han  side  vistos 
los  trabajos  manuales,  sobre  todo  en  las  escuelas  de  varones,  ya  se  sabe  que  en  las 
escuelas  de  nifias  los  tales  trabajos  manuales  se  han  reducido,  hasta  tiltimamente,  a 
la  ensefianza  de  labores  y  bordados,  de  utilidad  muy  discutible;  la  costura,  el  tejido 
de  sombreros  y  otras  labores  de  empleo  pr6ctico  se  han  comenzado  a  introdueir  en 
algunas  escuelas  de  nifias  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil,  en  estos  tiltimosafios.  La  ensefianza 
de  cocina  se  hace  de  una  manera  te6rica  que  en  realidad  debe  aprovechar  poco  a  las 
alumnas. 

Lo  que  se  deberfa  tender  a  instituir  de  una  manera  seiia  y  concreta  deberfa  ser 
la  llamada  '*  Ensefianza  de  Amas  de  Casa"  o  sea  la  ''Escuda  M^nag^,''  que  en 
B^lgica  sobre  todo,  est^  tan  perfectamente  bien  establecida,  combinAiidola  con  la  de 
la  higiene  y  la  economla  dom^stica. 

En  lo  que  respecta  a  las  escuelas  de  hombres,  la  utilidad  de  los  trabajos  manuales 
ha  aido  y  sigue  siendo  muy  discutida  y  en  muchoe  paises  se  les  ha  abandonado,  susti- 
tuy^ndolos  por  trabi^os  de  verdadera  aplicacidn,  que  se  ha  creido  de  uso  m^  pr^ico 
y  quitando  toda  importancia  educativa  al  trabajo  manual  preparaUnio. 

Serfa,  sin  embaigo,  bastante  diffcil  establecer  en  las  escuelas  primaiias  pequefios 
talleres  pues  su  costo  de  instalad^n  y  su  f uncionamiento,  representarfan  un  f uerte 
recargo  ea  el  presupuesto  que  no  podiia  ser  equilibrado  con  las  obras  que  produjeran. 
No  obstante,  en  la  escuela  que  fuera  posible,  serla  conveniente  establecer  cursos 
manuales  de  aplicacidn,  utilizando  los  recursos  que  mds  a  mano  se  tuvieran.  En 
realidad  la  ensefianza  de  trabajos  manuales  es  mucho  mis  fftdl  de  establecer  y  mucho 
mii  6til  en  las  escuelas  de  mujeres,  que  en  la  de  hombres.  Dejo  para  mSm  tarda 
cuando  hable  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  y  de  la  ensefianza  profesional,  el  insistir 
acerca  de  este  interesante  asunto. 

CapItULO  D]iciMOTERCIO. — ^ReFOBMA  EsCOLAR— KbPORMA  BN  la  ORGANIZAadN   DE 

LAS  Escuelas. 

En  nuestras  actualee  escuelas,  a  lo  menos  asf  lo  dice  la  ley,  aunque  en  la  pr^tica 
esto  b61o  sea  un  poco  nominal,  estto  prohibidos  los  castigos  corporales.  Las  ideas  de 
Herbard  en  Pedagogia  est^  muy  en  boga  y  Herbard  se  muestra  partidario  en  ocasiones 
del  castigo  corporal;  pero  en  realidad  en  nuestras  costumbres,  este  sistema  es  perju- 
dicial,  cruel  y  reaccionario.  Asf  yo  aplaudo  y  creo  realmente  es  un  progreso  la  supre- 
m6n  del  castigo  corporal.    Pero  no  puedo  menos  de  negar  que  no  deja  de  haber 
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espditus  rebeldes  e  inddciles,  que  sea  por  tendencia  ancestml,  sea  por  ciertas  pre- 
diBpoBiciones  org&oicas,  es  neceaario  conaidenr  como  pedag^Sgicamente  aaonnaks. 
Para  estoa  nifios  rebeldes  ee  preciso  observar  un  regimen  especial  durtinto  al  de  las 
demis  escuelas. 

En  Suiza  a  los  nifios  que  han  incunido  en  faltas  que  el  reglamento  conflkiefa  como 
graves,  no  se  les  Beipan,  y  expulsa  de  las  escuelas  dejdndolos  sin  educacidn,  paza  que 
m&B  tarde  constituyan  un  peUgro  para  la  sociedad,  aino  que  el  Estado  los  recliiye  en 
escuelas  especiales,  a  su  propia  costa,  si  son  pobres  y  a  la  de  sus  padres,  si  ^stos  poeeen 
recursos.  Me  parece  conveniente  intentar  la  oiganizacidn  de  aJgunas  escuelas  de  esta 
clase  dentro  del  territorio  de  la  Rep6blica,  en  vea  de  remitir  los  nifios,  como  hay 
costumbre  de  hacerlo,  a  los  buques  de  guerra  o  a  los  cuarteles,  cuyo  regimen- disdpli- 
naiio  y  la  promiscuidad  con  hombres  de  todas  clases,  consdtuyen  un  ambiente  el  mis 
a  propMto,  para  acabar  de  perder  los  pocos  buenos  sentimientos  que  atbx  quedaran 
en  ellos. 

Hora  es  de  hablar  de  los  premios  y  de  los  estfmulos  de  que  tanto  se  usa  y  abiisa  en 
nuestras  actuales  escuelas.  Ja  major  manera  de  fomentar  la  vanidad  natural,  la 
quisquillosidad  propia  de  nuestro  caricter  y  de  desterrar  de  ^1  la  nocidn  del  cumpli- 
miento  del  deber,  sin  haoer  consistir  en  ^to  un  m^rito  extraordinario,  efl  premiar  a 
los  nifios  a  cada  paso  y  por  cada  examen,  despertando  en  ellos  emulaciones  y 
envidias,  mis  que  estimulando  aptitudes  que  no  necesitan  para  deearrollaiBe  el  in* 
citante  de  una  pomposa  condecoraci/m  o  de  un  libro  banal,  y  soso  o  de  un  juguete 
que  les  concita,  por  lo  menos  la  displicenria  de  sus  camaradas.  Puede  el  estfmulo 
venir  de  otras  mil  maneras;  pero  es  de  prictica  escolistica  y  anticuada,  esos  repartos 
de  premios  que  han  constituido  durante  laigo  tiempo  la  mis  grande  preocupaddn  de 
los  maestros  y  padres  de  familia. 

Muy  ra(!ionalmente  en  su  dltlma  Memoria  al  Congreso  de  191H,  el  Ministro  de  Ins- 
truccion  Ptiblica  propone  la  sustitucidn  de  lott  exdmenes  actuales,  en  los  que  no  se 
toma  en  cuenta  el  promedlo  de  las  notas  obtenidas  diaiiamente  y  sumadas  al  fin  de 
cada  mes  y  lu^^  su  resumen  total  al  fin  del  alio,  tal  como  hoy  se  prartica,  aunque 
imperfectamente  en  la  ensefianza  secundaria.  De  eeta  manera  se  cstarla  mas  en  lo 
justo,  no  apreciando  el  resultado  de  unoe  cuantos  dlas  de  esfuerzos  y  de  sobrecaigo 
mental  erectuado  al  fin  del  afic,  eino  el  conjunto  de  lo  aprendido  en  el  cuieo  de  las 
lecciones  dadas  y  recibidas. 

Voluntatiamente,  renuncio  aqui  a  entrar  en  las  cuestiones  propias  de  la  metodo- 
logfa  general  y  especial,  dejando  sus  detalles  para  los  profesionales  de  la  enflefianza, 
que  pueden  con  mayor  conociroiento  de  causa,  hablar  de  m^todos  y  eistemas  peda- 
giSgicos  y  sacar  las  deducciones  mis  convenientes.  Asf  pues  me  limitar^  a  desear 
que  en  este  punto  tan  importante  y  hoy  tan  descuidado,  de  la  expedici6n  de  un  buen 
plan  de  estudios  y  de  la  seleccidn  de  un  programa  escolar,  se  tomen  en  cuenta» 
ademds  de  las  nociones  de  la  pedagogfa  modema,  las  circunstancias  especiales  de 
nuestra  raza,  de  nuestro  cUma  y  de  nuestn.*  eetado  actual  de  cultura,  al  mismo  tiempo 
que  el  de  los  maestros  de  escuela,  que  aplic.-ariji  y  pondrin  en  prictica  los  planes  y 
progromas  que  se  expidan.  Ademds,  en  el  curso  de  los  capltulos  anteriores  he  hablado 
en  diversas  ocasiones  de  muchos  asimtos  que  tlenen  relaci6n  coo  los  planes  y  programas 
de  ensef^anza«  y  en  ellas  be  expresado  mi  manera  de  pensar  respecto  a  tales  cuestiones. 

Pero  en  lo  que  respecta  al  horario,  sf  har6  una  indicacidn,  muy  importante,  ya  que 
casi  nunca  se  toma  en  cuenta  la  edad  del  alumno,  para  retenerlo  en  la  eecuela  mayor 
o  menor  tiempo. 

Es  meneeter  tener  en  cuenta  la  reeistencia  fisica  do  los  nifios  y  graduar  el  ntlmero 
de  boras  de  estudio  conforme  a  la  edad  y  por  consign iente  conforme  al  grade  de  ense- 
fianza.  Es  verdad  que  por  la  negligencia  en  el  cumplimiento  de  la  ley  de  Ensefianza 
Obligatoria,  en  mis  de  una  ocasi6n,  junto  a  aiumnos  de  corta  edad  se  hallan  otros 
que  debieran  estar  ya  en  un  grade  superior;  pero  estos  aiumnos  entrarian  en  la  cate- 
gorla  de  los  pedag6gicamente  retrasados  y  ya  he  hablado  de  la  necesidad  de  crear 
escuelas  o  por  lo  menos  clases  para  estos  nifios  pedagiSgicamente  retrasados. 
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Ot»  condici6n  que  han  de  lienor  Iob  horarioe,  es  la  de  incluir  deecanBoe  altemos 
con  las  honw  de  trabajo  con  el  objeto  de  dar  reposo  al  trabajo  intelectual  y  evitar  una 
laiga  permanencia  en  las  aulas  de  las  clases,  dando  un  poco  de  agilidad  y  elasticidad 
al  sistema  muscular  para  combatir  la  rigidez  y  la  inmovilidad  a  que  estAn  sujetos 
los  nifios  durante  las  explicaciones  del  maestro. 

Termlnada  la  serie  de  grades  de  la  ensefianza  y  habiendo  aprobado  el  alunmo 
todos  ellos,  recibiHk  un  certificado  de  ensefianza  primarla.  La  instituci6n  de  este 
certificado  de  ensefianza  primaria,  que  exlste  desde  hace  mucho  tiempo  en  naciones 
pedag6gicamente  muy  adelantadas,  no  ee  una  formalidad  trivial  y  puramente  buro- 
crdtioa,  sine  que  corresponde  a  una  necesidad  creada  por  el  estricto  engranaje  que 
debe  existir  entre  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  los  demib  ramos  de  la  educaci6n  pdblica. 

Sucede  que  actualmente  la  mayorfa  de  los  nifios  no  terminan  su  inatrucd^n  pri- 
maria y  con  una  preparaci6n  insuficiente,  ingresan  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria.  Por 
eeta  raz6n  esta  Ultima  en  bus  tres  prlmeros  afios,  no  es  sino  la  continuaci6n  de  la 
escuela  primaria,  no  ampliada  en  el  clrculo  y  en  la  exten«ii6n  en  que  debia  ser  dada 
y  por  lo  tanto,  su  eepfritu  se  halla  desvirtuado  y  su  grande  amplitud  disminulda. 

£1  certificado  de  estudiob  primaries  debeiia  ser,  no  solamente  un  documento  indis- 
pensable para  ingresar  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  sino  at&n  a  la  profesional  y  a  la  es- 
pecial. Y  m^s  atin,  como  el  mejor  medio  de  combatir  el  analfabetismo  y  de  asegurar  en 
una  Reptiblica  democritica  la  formacidn  de  buenos  ciudadanos;  deberia  Uegar  a  ser  atin 
uno  de  los  requisites  exigidos  para  ejercerciertas  fundones  cfvicas,  como  por  ejemplo  el 
derecho  de  ser  elector.  En  efecto,  no  solamente  es  necesario  saber  leer  y  eecribir,  tal 
como  lo  prescribe  actualmente  nuestra  Gonstituci6n,  para  acreditar  en  cierto  mode  que 
es  consciente  de  su  propia  opini6n;  sino  poseer  ciertos  grados  de  cultura,  que  permita 
juzgar  de  los  hombres  y  de  las  cosas  ptiblicas  con  algdn  acierto  y  rectitud  de  criterio. 

En  otros  paises  se  exige  cierta  renta  como  requisite  para  ser  elector,  pero  la  fortuna 
puede  ser  reser\'ada  a  ciertos  pri\  ilegiados,  en  tanto  que  la  instrucci6n  es  dada  gratuita- 
mente  por  el  Estado  a  todos  los  ciudadanos.  La  renta  por  otra  parte,  estd  sujeta  a 
razones  econ6micas  y  no  acusa  aptitudes  intelectuales  bien  desarrolladas;  en  tanto 
que  el  certificado  de  ensefianza  primaria  prestarla  la  seguridad  de  que  el  que  lo 
posee  no  precede  a  ciegas  en  sus  decisiones. 

Yo  conaidero  que  a  pesar  de  que  el  certificado  de  estudios  o  de  ensefianza  primaria, 
como  quiera  llam&rselo,  puede  ser  concedido  per  el  favoritismo  y  &lseado  asf  su 
objeto,  escollo  de  que  ninguna  instituci6n  legal  puede  salvarse,  mientras  la  moral 
ptibllca  no  sea  m^  estricta  y  las  leyes  m&B  bien  observadas  y  respetadas,  debe  insti- 
tuirse  como  una  sanci6n  y  como  la  base  m^  segura  para  establecer  en  su  verdadero 
objeto  la  ensefianza  secundaria. 

Guando  los  ciudadanos  vean  que  este  documento  les  franquea  el  acceso  a  situaciones 
ventajosas  y  les  focilita  el  use  de  ciertos  derechos,  comprenderin  la  ventaja  que  les 
va  en  alcanzarlo  y  se  esforzaiin  en  obtenerlo,  sirvi6ndoles  de  eetfmulo  a  la  difusidn 
de  la  ensefianza.  No  se  diga  que  el  pobre  se  verfa  impoaibilitado  de  llegar  a  adquirir 
un  diploma  de  ensefianza  primaria,  porque,  en  paises  donde  la  concurrencia  a  la  vida 
es  m&B  diffcil  que  entre  nosotros  y  donde  el  regimen  democrdtico  se  halla  en  mayor 
plentitud,  se  le  ha  establecido  y  se  le  consen  a  desde  laigoe  afios. 

Goronada  la  ensefianza  primaria,  el  nifio  se  hallaria  en  dispo8ici6n  sea  de  seguir  la 
vida  ordinaria  ingresando  en  cualquier  profeai6n,  sea  continuando  sus  estudios  en  laa 
escuelas  superiores  y  si  pertenece  al  sexo  femenino,  se  hallar&  en  disposict6n  de  saber 
cumplir  los  deberes  que  la  sodedad  le  impone,  Uenando  su  papel  de  buenas  madres 
de  faunilia  y  de  buenas  esposas,  merced  a  la  educaci6n  recibida. 

CapItULO     DtojCOCUABTO. — FiNALIDAD     DS     LA     IN8TBUOCI6n     P&IMARIA    SN     XIi 

EouADOB— El  Idbal  EnuoATiyo. 

Desde  que  Juan  Jacobo  Rousseau  did  a  luz  su  Emilio  y  en  ^  Bent6  el  principio  de 
que  la  educaci6n  no  debe  ser  otra  cosa  que  el  desarroUo  de  las  tendencias  naturales 
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del  hombre,  todos  los  fil6eofo6  y  pedagogoe  modenuM  ban  baaftdo  en  dl  bus  tecdaft 
educativas,  con  mayoree  o  menores  reatiiccionea.  Pestaloszi,  Froebel,  Herbart, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Fichte,  Augusto  Compte,  Ribot,  todoe,  en  sua  obiaa  convienen  en 
que  ea  necesazio  aprovechaiBe  de  las  dlspoaicioneB  naturales  del  hombre  paza  unpri- 
mirle  un  caiicter  definitivo  y  orientar  la  educaci6n  que  debe  darle.  Pero  aparte  de  la 
educaci6n  individual  y  de  laa  excepciones  personales,  es  neceeario  que  la  educad^n 
p6blica  tenga  un  car&cter  especial  y  definiti\  o  que  le  fiije  un  nunbo  y  la  ariente  hacia 
una  finalidad  determinada:  en  una  palabra,  es  neceeario  que  el  Estado  al  convertiise  en 
educador  desus  ciudadanoe,  se  proponga  hacer  de  ellos,  lo  que,  eegta  un  tlpo  tornado 
como  modelo,  deben  ser  para  mejor  provecho  de  la  humanidad  y  del  pais  que  fu6  bu 
cuna. 

Asi  lo  ban  c<Mnprendido  todos  los  pueblos  que  pasan  como  modelo  en  la  bist<xia  de 
la  ci\  ilisaci^n.  La  Grecia  antigua  educaba  a  bus  hijos  en  el  cultivo  del  arte  y  de  la 
eBt^tica  y  en  el  desarrollo  equilibrado  de  laa  fueraas  peiquicas  y  cofporales,  lo  que, 
flOgdn  Thaine,  produjo  aquelloa  tipos  de  belleea,  de  sensualidad  y  de  espiritualismo 
que  se  caracterizan  en  laa  esculturas  de  Fidiaa  y  IVaxiteles. 

La  Roma  guerrera  y  conquistadora,  creaba  sua  hijos  paia  soldados,  f  uertee,  sobrioe, 
zesistentes  y  prestos  al  sacrificio  y  cuyos  tipos  m^  culminantes  acaso  los  ^emoe  en 
£scipi6n  y  Scevola.  Fichte  en  su  discurso  a  la  naci6n  alemana,  traz6  a  sus  conciuda- 
danos  la  etapa  que  debfan  recorrer  para  crear  aquella  fuersa  potente  y  opuienta,  que 
ea  hoy  la  Alemania  modema.  Todos  los  pueblos  j6.enes  o  en  estado  de  reju\ene- 
dmiento;  la  Argentina,  los  Estados  Unidos  y  el  Jap6n,  se  eefueraan  en  educar  en  sus 
escuelas  a  sus  ciudadanos  en  el  ideal  del  mayor  engrandecimiento  de  la  patria  por  el 
esfuerso  personal  y  colecti\o  de  todos  ellos.  Asi,  pues,  el  Ecuador  debe  dar  aaimiamo 
a  su  educacidn  pdblica  un  ob}eti\o  determinado,  de  acuerdo  con  las  comenienciaa 
y  necesidades  de  la  nacidn  y  con  las  condiciones  del  medio  ambiente  y  de  la  6poca  en 
que  habr^  de  desarrollaise  laa  generaciones  f uturas.  Estudiando  nuestia  historia, 
iniq>irdndonos  en  ella  y  fijdndonos  en  las  causas  que  han  dado  origen  a  los  erroies  que 
a  cada  paso  bu  relato  nos  muestra,  desentrafiando  por  medio  de  su  anilisis  los  elementos 
psicol^gicos  del  pueblo  ecuatoriano  y  jkht  medio  de  su  sfnteais,  su  estado  8ociol6gico 
paaado  y  presente,  podremos  caer  en  la  cuenta  de  que  es  aquello  que  nos  ha  sobrado 
o  ialtado,  para  tener  el  tipo  de  un  buen  ciudadano  de  un  pais  democr&tico  modemo  y 
pw  couBiguiente  paza  poder  orientar  nuestra  educaci6n  hacia  un  ideal  de  perfecci6n 
que  nos  d4  hombres  y  ciudadanos. 

I^a  psicologla  de  los  pueblos  sudameiicanoe  es,  aegda  todos  los  autores  que  se  han 
ocupado  de  ella,  c&d  la  misma  para  todos  los  pafses  que  tuvieron  un  mismo  origen. 
£1  inaigne  don  Jos6  de  Ingenieros  le  asigna  las  siguientes  caracterfsticas:  la  pereaa, 
la  indolenda  y  la  apatfa,  la  vehemencia,  la  volubilidad,  el  orgullo  y  la  falta  de  origi- 
nalidad,  caracterlBticas  deiivadas  de  la  mezcla  de  las  cualidades  inherentes  a  las  tres 
aangres  que  corren  por  nuestras  venas:  la  india,  la  negra  y  la  hispana. 

La  diferente  proporci6n  de  esta  mezcla  de  sangres  imprime  diversas  modalidades 
al  car&cter  de  los  pueblos  hispano-americanos.  Sin  duda  a  esto  lo  mismo  que  a  otraa 
causas  ^tnicas  y  geogr&ficas,  se  debe  la  diferencia  que  se  nota  entre  los  habitantes  de 
la  Sierra  y  la  Costa  del  Ecuador:  aqu^Uos  en  su  mayoria  son  mestizos  de  bianco  y  de 
indio,  es  decir,  ''cholos"  como  se  les  llama  en  Sud  America;  entre  los  de  la  Costa  pre- 
domina  el  tipo  mulato  o  sea  la  mezcla  de  n^;ro  y  bianco;  pero  por  lo  dem^  las  carac- 
terfsticas  oiiginales  no  varian  gran  cosa.  Indudablemente  que  a  la  indolencia  y  a  la 
apatia  se  debe  nuestro  retraso  en  la  vida  progresiva  de  los  pueblos;  a  la  vehemencia, 
las  veleidades  de  nuestra  vida  politica,  la  fadlidad  de  nuesUos  entusiaamos  y  la 
inconstancia  en  las  empresas  que  requieren  tenaddad;  al  orgullo,  el  desconocimiento 
que  de  noeotros  mismos  tenemos  y  a  la  falta  de  oiiginalidad,  debe  atribuirse  el  que 
s61o  seamos  imitadores  y  el  que  las  facultades  inventivaa  adn  no  se  hayan  desarroUado 
entre  nosotros. 
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Lft  educaci6n  debe  tender  a  corregir  todoB  estoe  vicio6,  cultivando  y  educando 
precisamente  las  cualidades  contraiias,  es  decir,  la  constancla,  la  eneigia,  la  iniciatiya 
personal,  el  espiiitu  de  empresa,  el  sentimiento  del  deber  y  de  la  obediencia,  con- 
trano  a  la  rebeldia  de  nuestra  raza  y  de  su  resistencia  a  cumplir  las  leyes  prohibidas 
o  coercitiyas,  y  por  (Utimo,  cozao  base  esenclal  que  desairollaria  el  espiritu  de  soli- 
daridad  y  crearla  el  valor  clvico  y  la  virtud  dudadana  tan  olvidada  entre  nosotros, 
el  amor  a  la  Patria  y  su  bien  y  su  felicidad  como  aspiracidn  suprema  de  los  asociados 
y  por  que  en  ella  se  halla  vinculado  el  bien  personal  y  particular  de  cada  uno. 

Tales  deben  ser  las  principales  tendencias  educativas  y  el  objetivo  inmediato  serfa 
lograr  con  su  inculcaddn  dudadanos  dtiles  y  laboiiosoe,  amantes  del  pals  y  respetuo- 
80S  de  BUS  leyes  e  instituciones  que  Uenarian  al  mismo  tlempo  su  papel  de  buenos  padres 
de  familia  y  de  hombres  morales  y  amantes  de  la  dviluaddn  y  del  progreso. 

Para  conseguir  este  objetivo,  es  necesario  que  los  ejecutores  del  plan,  es  declr,  los 
maestros  de  escuela,  se  hallen  perfectamente  aalmilados  con  estas  ideas  y  que  em- 
prendan  su  labor,  comisi6n  verdaderamante  apostdlica,  y  que  para  llevarla  a  cabo 
pongan  al  serviclo  de  la  idea  original,  todas  sus  eneigias  y  todas  sus  facultades  de  una 
manera  consdente  y  bien  dirigida. 

La  mifli6n  del  profesorado  serd  en  este  punto  la  m^  alta,  la  m^  importante  fund6n 
del  Estado,  puesto  que  esti  desUnada  a  crear  con  los  dudadanos,  la  Patria  del  mafiana 
y  a  modificar  la  marcba  del  pais,  impnmiendo  honda  modificad6n  en  su  manera  de 
ser  social  y  politica. 

La  cread6n  de  un  tipo  de  dudadano  acomodado  a  las  modalidades  del  car&cter 
hbpano-americano,  la  formad6n  de  una  educad6n  espedal  hispano-americana,  eeii, 
la  obra  lenta  pero  contfnua  que  los  educadores  de  este  continente  deberdn  Uevar  a 
cabo  para  lograr  el  afianzamiento  y  la  transfonnad6n  evolutiva  de  las  nadones  de 
Sud  America. 

Glaro  est&,  que  dadas  las  diferendas  6tnicas  y  pdcol^gicas  del  pueblo  hispano- 
americano  con  los  pueblos  europeoe,  muchas  de  las  teorlas  pedag<3gicas  de  los  m^ 
eminentes  escritores,  faltan  o  se  desmienten  parcialmente  porque  su  aplicaci6n  no 
puede  ser  la  misma  ni  puede  Uevarse  a  cabo  por  los  mismoe  medios  en  esos  pueblos 
cuya  mentalidad  difiere  bastante  de  la  de  los  nuestroe  segthi  lo  ha  puesto  de  mani- 
fiesto  Guillermo  Terrene  en  su  libro  ''De  uno  al  otro  mundo."  Por  lo  mismo,  para 
Uevar  a  cabo  esta  obra  del  ideal  educative,  para  su  concepciiSn  misma,  para  lograr 
su  ^xito  seri  menester  laigo  y  paciente  trabajo  de  estudio,  y  una  voluntad  y  energia 
a  toda  prueba  para  Uevarlo  a  la  pr&ctica.  Pero  cuando  la  educaci6n  haya  llegado 
a  modificar  las  ideas  y  barrer  los  prejuicios  que  hoy  se  aglomeran  en  el  cerebro  de 
nuestras  clases  sociales,  cuando  nuestra  mentalidad  haya  levantado  el  grade  medio 
de  su  nivel  de  cultura;  cuando  hayan  dejado  de  existir  diferencias  de  intelectualidad 
tan  grandes  como  las  que  hoy  existen  entre  los  habitantee  del  Ecuador;  cuando  el 
analfabetismo  se  halle  reduddo  de  la  dfra  aterradora  que  hoy  nos  presenta;  cuando, 
en  fin,  el  pais  pueda  Uamarse  con  verdad  pais  dvilizado;  entonces,  descartados  los 
defectos  inherentee  a  la  raza  veremos  con  satisfacd^n  y  orgullo  cambiarse  la  marcha 
del  pais  y  como  en  vez  de  ir  sin  orientaci6n,  marcharemos  de  un  mode  s^;uro  camino 
del  progreso. 

Porque  yo  que  tanto  Ho  en  la  educacidn,  que  la  creo  panacea  s^;ura  y  bilsamo 
eficaz  para  lograr  la  regeneraci6n  social  y  politica  de  la  Patria,  no  me  hago  la  ilusi6n 
de  creer  que  sea  ella  sola  la  que  pueda  conseguirla.  Precisamente  la  lectura  del  intere- 
sante  folleto  del  Dr.  Rafael  H.  Elizalde,  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  del 
Ecuador,  titulado  ''Riqueza  Obliga,"  s^undo  de  su  serie  de  interesee  nacionales,  me 
ha  hecho  cavilar  miB  de  una  vez  que  la  suerte  futuia  de  nuestro  pais  se  halla  l^^ada  a  la 
resolucidn  de  problemas  sociokSgicos  muebo  nUb  hondos  y  complicados  que  a  los  que  a 
primera  vista  se  nos  presenta,  asi  como  muy  bien  lo  hace  notar  el  Dr.  Elizalde,  la  educa- 
ci6n  es  un  medio  eficaz  y  seguro,  si  bien  de  resultados  tardios  para  lograr  el  afianza- 
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miento  de  la  paz  y  el  tdrmino  de  las  revolucionefl,  pero  su  meJOTamiento  no  podri 
alcanzane  sino  por  el  deeanroUo  de  la  riqueza  ptiblica  que  a  su  ves  b6\o  se  lograri  mediants 
el  afianzamiento  de  la  paz.  ^Pero,  c6mo  lograr  esto,  c6mo  alcanzar  la  moralidad 
polftica  de  las  claaee  dirigentes,  el  amor  al  trabajo  y  el  horror  a  la  revuelta  en  la  claae 
pobre,  si  uno  y  otro  medio  que  se  proponen  como  eficaces  son  tan  contingentesT 

La  Argentina,  pals  de  clima  templado,  de  producci6n  exuberante,  cuyo  snelo 
fertilisimo  atrae  la  inmigraci6n  culta  y  civilizada,  hall6  en  ella  la  sedacidn  contra  sua 
revoluciones  hasta  que  Domingo  Sanniento  ecb6  las  baaes  de  su  prosperidad  y  grandeza; 
Chile,  en  sus  gobiemos  entices  y  fuertes  y  en  el  caricter  emprendedor  de  sus  hijos, 
que  estrechadoe  entre  una  alta  montafia  y  un  extenso  oc^ano  han  hecho  tan  prdspera 
y  floreciente  la  estrecha  lengua  de  tierra  en  que  viven;  el  Perd  y  Bolivia,  quizia  en 
el  cansancio  y  el  hastfo;  Colombia  y  Venezuela,  en  los  agravios  que  naciones  extranjeraa 
m^  poderosas  hicieran  a  su  honor  y  soberanfas  nacionales;  pero  el  Ecuador?  *  *  * 
^Cudndo  hallard  el  lenitive  para  sus  actuales  dolores?  ^O  es  que  como  piensa  Gustavo 
Le  Bon  hay  en  la  vida  de  los  pueblos  un  instante  en  que  el  instinto  popular  y  el  senti- 
miento  nacional  adormecidos  se  despiertan  y  de  mode  intuitive  cambian  la  marcha  de 
los  acontecimientos  hist6ricos?  ^  Vendrd  para  nosotros  ese  memento  de  reflexi6n  y  seHl 
m^  poderoso  que  las  pasiones  exaitadas  que  hoy  animan  en  el  fondo  del  alma  nacional? 
Yo  quiero  confiar  en  ello  por  que  hay  sfntomas  que  hacen  creer  que  el  pafs,  a  pesar 
de  su  actual  agitaci6a,  quiere  entrar  en  una  ^poca  de  tranquilidad  y  sosiego  muy 
favorables  para  su  desarrollo  y  su  prosperidad. 

Aprovechindose  de  este  perfodo  tranquilo  y  sosegado,  todas  las  iniciativas  que  hoy 
germinan  pueden  ser  Uevadas  a  la  pr&ctica  y  entonces  el  efecto  de  la  educaci6n  se  har& 
notar  de  un  modo  palpable  y  evidente.  Ser&,  aparte  del  programa  del  ideal  educative, 
la  fonnaci6n  de  ciudadanos  virtuosos;  pero  con  virtudes  realmente  qbjetivas  que  se 
basen  en  las  tres  nociones  fundamentales  comunes  a  todos  los  pueblos:  Dies,  el  hombre, 
la  Naturaleza.  Se  combatir&n  pues  todos  los  vicios  y  tendencias  que  rebajen  la  dig- 
nidad  humana  y  tiendan  a  destruir  la  naturaleza,  se  combatiri  el  dcoholismo  porque 
est&  demostrado  que  es  la  escuela,  la  mejor  dltedra  para  educar  al  hombre  sobrio  y 
temperante,  se  ensefiar^  la  higiene  maternal  y  sexual  como  medio  de  prevenir  la 
dcgeneraci6n  de  la  raza;  se  combatir&n  las-demib  plagas  sociales  con  ide6tico 
objeto;  se  inculcard,  como  antes  he  dicho  el  amor  a  la  Patria,  el  cariflo  por  los  nifLos 
y  los  d^biles  y  el  amor  a  los  drboles,  a  lo  dtil,  a  lo  bello,  a  lo  agradable;  la  aversidn 
por  lo  malo,  lo  nocivo,  lo  peligroso;  la  solidaridad  y  el  mutuo  apoyo  sin  perjudicar 
a  la  iniciativa  personal  como  medio  de  fuerza  y  de  grandeza  y  la  pr&ctica  de  la  verdad 
y  de  la  justicia  sin  rigores  ni  intemperancias,  como  medio  de  obtener  la  concordia 
de  la  humanidad  tan  necesaria  para  la  vida. 

Por  medio  de  esta  moral  verdaderamente  objetiva,  se  Uegard  al  ideal  del  buen 
ciudadano  adaptado  a  las  condiciones  y  cualidades  de  nuestra  raza  y  cuando  hayamoa 
logrado  formar  im  pueblo  de  buenos  ciudadanos,  ^podremos  esperar  que  seremos  un 
buen  pueblo? 

Viviendo  en  un  pals  eeencialmente  democr&tico  el  espfritu  de  la  ensefianza  serd  asi- 
mismo  ampliamente  democr&tico.  El  mejoramiento  moral  y  material  de  la  escuela 
ptiblica  tendrd  por  objeto  atraer  a  ella  todos  los  elementos  sociales  reuni^ndoloe  en 
un  solo  conjunto,  d&ndoles  una  misma  educaci6n  y  borrando  por  medio  de  ella  la 
diferencia  creada  por  el  alejamiento  de  las  clases  y  por  su  desigual  nivel  de  cultura. 

Este  serd  el  mejor  medio  de  combatir  muchos  de  los  prejuicios  todavla  existentes 
y  acelerar  la  corrieDte  de  cohesi6n  y  concordia  necesarios  para  la  vida  republicana. 

CApfruLO  DiciKOQUiMTO. — La  EnskSTakza  Espboial  t  la  EkssAansa  Pko- 

FBBIONAL  KO  UNIVBB8rrARXA. 

La  instruccidn  profesional,  entendi^ndose  como  tal,  la  que  prepara  para  las  carreras 
artisticas,  t^cnicas  o  industriales,  distintas  de  las  Uamadas  carreras  libenJes  que  se 
estudian  en  las  universidades,  se  halla  reducida  en  el  Ecuador,  al  Conservatorio  de 
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Mdaica  y  a  la  Escuela  de  Bellas  Artee  estableddas  en  la  Capital;  a  la  Eacuela  de 
Agricultura  de  Ambato  y  a  algunaw  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficioe  que  hincionan  de  una 
manera  rutinaria  y  primitiva. 

Se  ha  hablado  de  fundar  instituciones  comerciales,  y  atin  con  el  nombie  de  Colegio 
Mercantil  lleg;6  a  funcionar  en  Babla  de  Ganu][uez  una  eacuela  primaria  con  honores 
de  eecuela  de  comercio;  pero  sin  que  llenara  bu  objeto,  ni  correspondiera  a  Ice  fines 
para  Ice  que  tu.6  fundada.  £8te  Colegio  Mercantil  ha  sido  trandormado  tUtimamente 
en  liceo  de  Segunda  Ensefianza  y  ha  tenido  el  honor  de  aer  dirigido  por  el  Fr6cer 
Liberal  y  antiguo  Miniatro  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica,  don  Miguel  Valverde. 

£n  la  ensefianza  profeaional,  que  participa  a  la  vez  de  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  de  la 
enaefianza  aecundaria,  distinguir6  ante  todo  la  enaefianza  obrera.  Cinco  aon  loe 
gradoB  que  ae  amgnan  a  esta  enaefianza:  el  primero,  lo  conatituyen  loa  trabajoa  manua- 
lea  de  las  eacuelaa  prlmaiiaa;  el  aegundo  aeria  loa  trabajos  manualea  aplicados  o 
sean  las  artes  manuales,  ensefiadas  en  las  eacuelaa  primariaa  a  tltulo  de  curaoa  acceeo- 
lios;  el  tercero eatadaconatituido por laaescuelaa de  arteay  oficios,  verdaderos planteles 
para  crear  obreros,  contramaestrea,  capatacba,  etc.;  el  cuarto  lo  conatitulrdn  los  curaos 
nocturnes  para  adultos  y  el  quinto  la  universidad  popular,  o  aean  laa  conferenciaa 
dadas  por  profesores  y  eapedaliataa  a  loa  obreroa  ya  educados  y  sobre  asuntos  rela- 
cionados  con  su  profeBi6n. 

£n  nuestro  pala,  aunque  rudimentariamente  ezisten  establecidoe  el  aegundo, 
tercero  y  cuarto  grados;  tan  86I0  los  hay  en  las  ciudades  principales. 

Como  antes  he  dicho,  las  eacuelaa  de  artes  y  oficios,  eje  principal  de  eeta  educaci6n 
popular,  se  hallan  en  un  estado  de  empirismo  y  de  atraso  lamentables,  debido  al 
descuido  con  que  la  mayorfa  de  los  Gobiemos  las  han  mirado.  La  comunidad  religiosa 
de  los  Salesianos  fund6  algunos  de  estos  eetablecimientos  hace  ya  m^  de  30  afios,  con 
apoyo  del  Gobiemo  que  entonces  regla  el  pals  y  en  su  primera  6poca  precisa  confesar 
que  fueron  muy  bien  atendidos  y  que  su  establecimiento  produjo  buenos  reaultados; 
pero  posteriormente,  sea  porque  los  Gobiemos  dejaron  de  fomentar  estaa  escuelas, 
mas  que  por  haber  abandonado  la  direcci6n  bus  fundadores,  han  perdido  toda  eficacia 
y  hoy  languidecen  habi^doae  clausurado  algunas  de  las  establecidaa. 

La  reorganizaci6n  de  esta  claae  de  ensefianza  ae  impone  de  modo  que  ae  ensanche 
BU  esfera  de  accidn  y  que  laa  artes  manuales,  t4cnicas  0  industriales  que  allf  se  enaefian, 
lo  aean  por  los  m^todos  mda  modernos  y  conforme  con  loa  actuales  principios  cienti- 
ficos  que  tengan  relaci6n  con  ellos.  Precisa  utilizarlas  debidamente  y  traer  un 
profesorado  extranjero  bien  escogido,  con  el  objeto  de  que  la  eficacia  de  la  ensefianza 
tenga  toda  la  efectividad  poeible. 

Bespecto  al  primero  y  segundo  grados,  hemes  hablado  yasuficientemente  de  ellos  al 
tratar  de  las  escuelas  primarias. 

Los  cursos  para  adultos  son  f^iles  de  oiganizar  jerque  no  se  necesita  un  local 
especial,  pudiendo  servir  el  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  ni  tampoco  profesorado  pues 
mediante  cierto  sobre-sueldo,  las  clases  te6ricas  pueden  ser  dictadas  por  los  profesores 
de  las  mismas  escuelas  primarias. 

£n  cuanto  a  las  clases  accesorias,  que  aqui  serfan  las  verdaderamente  profesionales, 
tales  como  dibujo  t^nico,  cursos  de  mecdnica,  etc.,  sf  serla  precise  que  fueran  dic- 
tadas por  profesores  especiales.  En  este  ramo  de  instruccidn  pdblica  tienen  las 
municipalidades  y  las  iniciativas  particulares  de  las  sociedades  de  obreros,  ancho 
campo  para  laborar  en  favor  de  la  clase  trabajadora. 

Seria  ilusorio  pensar  por  ahoia  en  la  Universidad  Popular  tal  como  se  ha  intentado 
crear  en  los  Estados  Unidos.  Ni  nuestras  universidades  y  bus  profesores,  ni  nuestros 
obreros  estdn  adn  preparadoe  para  ello.  He  insinuado  alguna  vez  que  algunos  de 
los  profesores  j6venes  y  de  los  estudiantes  universitarios  ensayaran  dar  conferencias 
en  los  locales  de  las  sociedades  obreras;  mas  dudo  mucho  que  mi  insinuacidn  sea 
tomada  en  cuenta  y  que  esas  conferencias  tuvieran  siquiera  un  mediocre  resultado. 
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No  tenninarS  sin  hablar  sobre  la  conce8i6n  de  becas  en  el  extranjero  para  lo6  alumnofr 
flobreflalientes  de  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficioe,  gracia  de  la  que  hoy  no  disfnitan. 
En  el  reglamento  leformatorio  de  becas  que  hoy  rige,  que  fu6  insertado  en  la  Memoria 
de  InBtrucci6n  Ptiblica  de  1912,  se  incluye  esta  mejora;  pero  por  de^gracia,  dicho 
leglamento  no  ha  sido  discutido  hasta  la  fecha  que  escribo  estas  Ifneas. 

He  dicho  que  la  ensefianza  agrfcola  se  halla  reducida  a  la  Escuela  de  Agriculture 
de  AmbatOi  la  cual  tiene  apenas  un  afio  de  fundada  y  por  lo  miamo  no  puede  decirae 
nada  de  ella  por  el  corto  tiempo  que  tiene  de  funcionamiento.  Se  halla  ademis  votada. 
una  ley  del  congreso  creando  una  Escuela  de  Agricultura  en  Rocafuerte,  Provindft 
de  Manavf ,  y  transformando  asimismo  en  Escuela  Agron6mica  el  Col^o  de  Segunda 
Ensefianza,  establecido  en  Babahoyo,  Provinda  de  los  Rfos;  pero  estas  leyes  a6n  no 
han  sido  llevadas  a  la  pr&ctica. 

La  misma  suerte  que  el  Colegio  de  Babahoyo  deberfa  correr  el  establecido  en  Madiala 
con  el  nombre  de  "Nueve  de  Octubre/'  por  ser  mucho  mis  titil  a  esa  region  esencial- 
mente  agricola,  la  formaci6n  de  buenos  f^cul  tores,  en  tan  to  que  de  los  col^os 
de  segunda  ensefianza,  apenas  si  salen  unos  cuantos  bachilleres,  mientras  que  la 
mayoria  de  los  alumnos  no  terminan  su  educaci6n  y  quedan  sin  profesidn  alguna  y 
b6\o  con  un  bamiz  superficial  de  conocimientos  generales. 

Es  verdaderamente  inexplicable  que  los  Gobiemos  no  se  hayan  preocupado  de 
establecer  la  ensefianza  agrfcola,  siendo  como  es  el  pafs  esencialmente  agricultor. 
La  primera  tentativa  para  establecer  una  escuela  agron6mica,  de  que  tengo  noticias, 
fu6  por  iniciativa  particular  del  sefior  D.  Darfo  Morla,  tentativa  que  de^gradadamente. 
fracasd.  El  insigne  patriota,  don  Luis  Martinez,  uno  de  los  mejores  Ministros  de 
Instruccidn  Pdblica  que  ha  tenido  el  Ecuador,  ech6  las  bases  para  la  Quinta  Agron6- 
mica  de  Ambato  que  desgraciadamente  no  pudo  ver  terminada  y  que  como  antes 
he  dicho,  funciona  apenas  desde  hace  un  afio. 

Olvidaba  entre  las  escuelas  de  esta  dase  en  proyecto,  la  que,  adjunta  al  Col^fie 
Vicente  Rocafuerte,  se  ha  mandado  fundar  dltimamente  y  para  la  cual  se  ha  votado 
en  el  presupuesto  de  dicho  colegio,  la  suma  de  37,000  sucres.  I/O  que  hace  realizable 
la  fundaci6n  de  esta  escuela  es  que  el  plantel  mencionado  dispone  de  extensos  y  bien 
surtidos  laboratories,  museos  y  gabinetes  de  ffsica^  y  que  con  la  caatidad  nombrada 
podria  adquirirse  un  terrene  para  campo  de  experimentaci6n,  en  las  vecindades  de 
la  ciudad,  en  los  cantones  Yaguachi  o  Milagro  a  una  hora  por  ferrocarril,  a  donde  los 
alumnos  podrian  trasladarse  ttcilmente  durante  la  ^poca  de  las  pr&cticas  agricolas. 

Si  el  establecimiento  de  todas  estas  escuelas  se  Uevara  a  la  pr&ctica,  la  Costa  estaria 
asf  servida  por  cuatro  escuelas  agricolas  que  se  ocuparian  especialmente  de  los  cultivos 
tropicales. 

Podria  afiadirse  ademis  la  creacidn  de  una  pequefia  granja  experimental  en  la 
villa  de  Daule,  dedicada  especialmente  al  cultivo  de  las  fnitas  tropicales  con  la  base 
de  los  impuestos  que  se  han  votado  para  establecer  en  esa  villa  una  escuela  de  artes 
y  oficios.  Naturalmente,  todas  estas  escuelas  s61o  darian  grade  de  agricultor,  o  sea 
de  administradores  y  directores  de  fincas  y  explotaciones  agricolas. 

Dejaremos  para  mds  tarde  el  hablar  de  la  ensefianza  agricola  superior,  o  sea  de  la 
formaci6n  de  ingenieros  agr6nomoe. 

Respecto  a  la  ensefianza  agricola  en  la  regi6n  alta,  cuyo  clima  templado  y  cuyas 
producdones  la  asemejan  a  la  de  los  pafses  europeos,  necesita,  ademds  de  la  Quinta 
Agron6mica  de  Ambato,  que  prindpalmente  se  dedica  a  la  arboricultura  y  a  la  viti* 
cultura,  por  ser  esta  la  regi6n  del  Ecuador  mds  aparente  para  el  cultivo  de  la  vifia 
y  de  los  Wholes  fnitales  seria  necesario  crear  en  Quito,  adjunta  a  la  universidad,  una 
escuela  de  agricultura  y  veterinaria  que  suplieran  las  necesidades  de  la  agricultura 
en  las  tres  Provincias  del  Norte  y  otra  en  iguales  condiciones  en  Cuenca  para  las 
Provincias  meridionales  de  la  sierra.  Naturalmente,  que  tanto  estas,  como  las  de 
la  Costa,  incluirian  el  estudio  de  zootecnia  y  de  la  veterinaria;  pero  en  especial,  las 
escuelas  de  Quito  y  Cuenca,  por  cuanto  las  Provincias  en  que  estin  sitoadas  se  dedidan 
a  la  crla  de  ganados,  ademis  de  la  agricultura. 
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Ouando  las  escuelas  agilcolas  comiencen  a  dar  su  fruto  y  cuando  haya  salido  de 
ellas  un  buen  ntunero  de  alumno6,  ae  podii  pensar  en  la  generalizacidn  de  la  en- 
sefianza  agrfcola,  e6tableci6ndola  primeio  en  las  escuelas  nonnales  con  el  objeto 
de  que  los  maestros  generalicen  los  conocimientos  mis  elementales  en  las  escuelas 
primarias  e  inauguiando  la  ensefianza  ambulante  por  medio  de  conferencias  pr&cticas, 
dadas  en  las  fincas  y  plantacionee  o  haciendas. 

£1  pais  ganarfa  inmensamente,  tanto  en  su  cultura,  como  en  el  desarroUo  de  la 
industria  agrfcola,  sustituyendo  al  estado  de  rutina  y  atraso  en  que  actualmente  se 
halla,  la  piictica  de  m^todos  y  procedimientos  de  cultivo,  de  acuerdo  con  la  cienda 
modema. 

Los  institutos  comerdales  de  fundaci6n  oficial  se  hacen  necesarios  cuando  menos 
en  las  ciudades  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil  y  en  la  de  Bah(a,  puerto  principal  de  la  provincia 
de  lianavl.  Pudieran  estar  adjuntos  a  los  colegios  de  segunda  enaeftanza  de  esos 
lugares;  siempre  que  los  cunos  fueran  dados  de  una  manera  pandela,  pero  indepen- 
diente  de  los  del  bachillerato,  ya  establecidos. 

£1  esplritu  de  esta  ensefianza  deberfa  ser  pi&ctico  y  con  arreglo  a  las  condiciones 
actuales  del  pals. 

Como  la  industria  adn  no  se  ha  desarroUado  k)  sufidente,  no  creo  necesaria  la  funda- 
ci6n  de  escuelas  tunicas  especiales,  pues  los  obreros  que  de  ellas  salieran  no  encon- 
trarfan  ocupaci6n  y  quedarian  chasqueados  o  se  verfan  condenados  a  emigrar  en  busca 
de  trabajo.  A  medida  que  ciertas  industrias  prosperen  y  se  desanollen  se  podri 
ir  instalando  en  las  escuelas  de  artes  y  oficios,  cuisos  especiales  para  detenninada 
industria,  hasta  llegar  a  transformar  estas  escuelas  en  establecimientos,  a  la  manera 
de  las  ** technical  schools"  que  fundonan  en  Inglaterra  y  Alemania.  Pero  repito, 
que  por  hoy  considero  prematura  la  creacidn  de  escuelas  industriales. 

No  pasar^  por  alto  la  ensefianza  profesional  de  la  mujer,  para  la  cual  ya  se  han 
comenzado  a  establecer  escuelas  especiales  en  Quito  y  Guayaquil.  En  Quito  se  ha 
fundado  una  escuela  de  ''Artes  Oaseias,"  en  Guayaquil,  otra,  por  inidativa  par- 
ticular, y  la  Munidpalidad  ha  iniciado  con  buen  4xito  la  fundaci6n  de  cursos  espe- 
ciales. El  Estado  podriia  fomentar  esta  ensefianza,  establedendo  ademis,  de  la 
ensefianza  de  amas  de  casa  y  de  la  de  los  trabajos  manuales  que  ee  dan  en  las  escuelas 
primarias,  escuelas  de  artes  de  la  mujer,  en  la  cual  ^sta  podrla  encontrar  una  prQfesi6n 
adaptada  a  su  cultura  y  a  su  temperamento.  Podrian  darse  en  ella  cursos  de  taqui- 
graffa,  mecanograHa,  telegraffa,  fotograffa,  fotograbado  y  artes  gr&ficas,  tipograffa  y 
artes  del  g6nero  de  corseteriia,  guanteria  y  sombrereria,  dibujo  t^nico  e  industrial,  etc., 
siendo  estas  escuelas  no  solamente  un  semiUero  de  buenas  obreras,  sino  tambi^n, 
centro  donde  las  mujeres  de  la  clase  media  completaran  su  educaci6n. 

Tal  serfa  amijuido  la  expansion  que  por  ahorapodri  darse  a  la  ensefianza  profesional 
en  relaci6n  con  nuestro  grade  de  cultura  agricola,  comercial  e  industrial. 

GapItulo  D^cmosBZTO. — La  EnseAanza  Secundaria. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  el  Ecuador,  lo  mlsmo  que  la  ensefianza  primaria, 
adolece  de  deficiencias  en  cuanto  a  su  organizad6n,  a  su  material,  a  los  locales  y  al 
profesorado  que  la  rige.  Es  verdad  que  casi  todos  los  colegios  de  la  Beptkblica,  que 
son  en  n6mero  de  12,  uno  en  cada  capital  de  Provincia,  con  excepcion  de  las  de  Esme- 
raldas,  Carchi  y  Los  Bfos,  disponen  de  locales  mis  o  menos  adecuados;  pero  que  si  se 
la  compara  con  los  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  resultan  muy  superiores  a  los  primeroe, 
pues  reunen  ciertas  condidones  de  comodidad,  higiene  y  aseo  siendo  algunos  como  el 
Vicente  Bocafuerte  de  Guayaquil,  edificios  que  comparados  con  la  generalidad  de  los 
nuestros,  pueden  calificarse  de  suntuosos.  Mas  siame  permitido  criticar  aquf  una 
tendencia  muy  generalizada  y  ya  de  diffdi  remedio,  y  es  la  de  construir  los  locales 
de  los  colegios  en  el  centro  de  las  poblaciones,  de  mode  que  estos  locales  no  tienen  el 
inmenso  beneficio  que  deberlan  tener,  de  estar  rodeados  de  un  extenso  jardln  y  de 
una  extensi6n  poblada  de  irboles  y  provistos  de  grandes  patios  de  recreo,  beneficio 
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que  tendrfan  si  estuvieran  situadoa  en  los  extramuros  o  fuen  del  radio  de  las  dudades. 
Pero  entre  nosotroB,  poca  importancia  se  ha  dado  al  desanollo  fkioo  de  los  estudiantes 
7  ae  ha  considerado  como  un  grave  inconveniente  la  gran  extenal6n  que  ^stos  teudrlan 
que  recorrar  para  Uegar  al  colegio,  inconveniente  que  por  lo  demis,  a61o  serla  de 
alguna  magnitud  en  las  ciudades  de  Guayaquil  y  Quito,  pues  las  demfe  de  la  Bepdblica 
son  pequefias  poblaciones,  en  las  que  no  se  neceslta  recorrer  grandes  diatancias  paxa 
salir  de  su  radio.  El  mal  esti  hedio,  y  b61o  hay  que  deplorarlo,  porque,  como  antes 
he  dicho,  casi  todos  los  colegios  tienen  locales  ya  construidos  y  serfa  indtil  pensar 
en  hacer  otros  nuevos. 

Por  lo  dem^,  los  edificios  de  los  colegios  adolecen  de  multitud  de  defectos  peda- 
g6gicos  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  iluminacirtn,  ventilaci6n  y  aereacidn  de  las  aulas,  en  las 
cuales  no  sehui  tornado  en  cuentamuchasde  las.prescripcionesde  lahigiene  escolar, 
sacrifidLndose  ^tas  a  la  rutina  en  las  formas  de  las  construcclones. 

£1  material  escolar  es  tan  fudimentaiio  y  antihigi^nico  como  el  de  las  escuelas 
primarias.  Los  mismos  bancones  de  ocho  plazas  con  asientos  sin  respaldo,  las  mismas 
pizarras  bamizadas  en  brillante,  los  mismos  libros  de  texto  impresop  en  papel  lus- 
troao,  los  mismos  cuademos  de  escritura  y  en  fin  todos  los  defectos  que  ya  hemoa 
dejado  anotados  al  hablar  anteriormente  de  este  asunto.  £1  material  cientlfico  es 
aHfmismo  muy  incomplete.  Con  excepci6n  de  los  colegios  de  Quito  y  Guayaquil, 
que  poseen  un  buen  servicio  de  laboratories  y  gabinetes  de  fisica  e  histona  natural, 
los  demis  colegios  apenas  si  disponen,  cuil  de  un  gabinete  de  fisica  incompleto,  cu41 
de  un  laboratorio  de  qulmica  descabalado  y  mal  provisto;  pero  ninguno  dispone  del 
totaX  del  material  necesario  para  el  aprendizaje  cientifico.  La  renovaci<Sn  de  este 
material  se  hace  muy  de  tarde  en  tarde  y  su  cuidado  y  conservaciiSn  deja  mucho  que 
desear. 

£1  material  para  el  aprendizaje  de  las  ciencias  matemiticas  tusi  como  el  de  la  geo- 
grafla  y  cosmograffa,  es  de  la  nuama  manera,  bastante  incompleto  y  algunos  estableci- 
mientos  hasta  carecen  de  61,  estando  en  la  mayoria  reducido  a  unos  cuantos  mapas  y 
globes  geogrdficos  y  a  unas  cuantas  figures  de  talco  o  madere. 

El  profesorado  en  el  cual  hay  profesores  que  dominan  bastante  bien  las  materias 
que  ensefian  y  algunos  de  los  cuales  las  conocen  bastante  a  fondo  para  ser  considerados 
como  verdaderos  especial istas,  es  en  su  mayor  parte  lo  que  podrfamos  llamar  de  oca- 
Bi6n.  En  efecto,  la  ley  s61o  exlge  para  ser  profesor  de  un  colegio  el  grado  de 
bachiller  en  filosofla,  lo  que  harfa  suponer  a  este  titulo  el  valor  de  un  certificado  de 
aptitud  pedagdgica,  si  bien  en  algunos  casos  se  puede  dispensar  este  titulo  a  los 
profesores.  Ahora  bien,  lo  que  es  m6s  escaso  entre  los  profesores  de  enseiianza 
secundaria  es  precisamente  esta  aptitud  pedag(5gica,  pues  la  mayorfa  y  mejor  dicho 
todos  no  ban  hecho  estudios  de  esta  clase,  ni  de  su  calidad  de  profesor,  otra  cosa,  que 
un  modus  vivendi  temporal.  La  ley  manda  sacar  las  cdtedras  a  concurso  pero  por 
razones  de  orden  puramente  politico  y  conveniencias  partidaristas,  las  citedras  son 
dadas  por  interinidad  por  cuatro  afios,  renovdndose  estos  nombramientos  con  demaaiada 
frecuencia  a  merced  de  los  cambios  poUticos. 

Las  cdtedras  son  dadas  asi  como  un  favor  o  como  una  recompensa  y  si  bien  ciertos 
gobiemos  procuran  llevar  a  los  colegios  los  profesores  que  se  conceptuan  mis  aptos 
para  el  desempeno  de  su  caigo,  en  muchas  ocasiones  solo  el  favor  y  las  infiuenclas 
personales,  predominan  en  los  nombramientos.  Los  profesores  asi  nombrados  carecen 
en  muchas  ocasiones  hasta  de  conocimientos  en  la  materia  que  ensefian  y  casi  aiempre 
de  condiciones  de  educadores,  ignorando  los  problema^s  y  necesidades,  las  orienta- 
ciones  y  tendenci&s  de  la  ensenanza  y  hasta  la  fisiologia  y  etilogfa  de  los  alumnos. 
La  mayoria  se  encuentra  muy  satisfecha  con  dictar  piu*a  y  simplemente  sus  cursos, 
dindose  por  muy  contentos  cuando  los  alumnos  hau  aprendido  la  demostracidn  de  los 
teoremas  algebraicos  contenidos  en  los  programas  o  la  descripcidn  de  un  principio 
fisico  y  del  aparato  que  slrve  para  demostrarlo,  es  decir,  que  se  atienen  simple- 
mente a  la  parte  instructiva,  pero  descuidan  completamente  la  parte  educativa  para 
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la  ciial  no  ban  recibido  preparaci6n  alguna.  Esta  falta  de  aptitud  pedag6gica  del 
profesorado  de  segunda  ensefianza  sdlo  serla  susceptible  de  ser  remediada  por  la 
garantfa  de  la  permanencia  en  los  puestos  adquiridos  mediante  concurso,  en  el  cual 
lo«  bacbilleres  o  aspirantes  a  profesores  deinostraran  poseer  no  sdlamente  los  conoci- 
mientos  de  la  ciencia  que  aspiran  a  ensefku*,  sino  tambi^n,  el  de  la  metodolog(a,  es 
decir,  que  deinostraran,  que  adem^  de  conocerla  sabrfan  ensefiarla. 

Setia  propuesto  tambi^n,  la  creaci6n  de  una  escuela  superior  del  profesorsdo,  desti- 
nada  a  dar  profesores  a  las  escuelas  normales  y  a  los  coleg:io8  de  segunda  ensefLanza. 
Pero  el  concurso  se  demora  indefinidamente,  argumentando  ftitiles  pretextos  y  serfa 
preciso  la  en^iigica  y  firme  voluntad  de  un  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica,  sordo  a 
la  voz  de  las  conveniencias  personales  o  partidaristas,  para  que  se  llevara  a  oabo  eeta 
mejora  tan  necesaria  para  la  eetabilidad  del  profesorado. 

Por  otra  parte,  la  adjudicaci6n  de  las  c&tedras,  mediante  un  concurso,  ha  sido 
tildada  de  originar  la  de8atenci6n  por  parte  de  los  profesores  del  eetudio  de  las  cuee- 
tiones  nuevas  en  las  ciencias  que  profesan,  pues  pasado  algtin  tiempo,  y  teniendo  la 
seguridad  de  no  ser  removldos  de  bus  cdtedras  se  atienen  a  sus  conocimientos  iniciales 
sin  tratar  de  aumentarlos  ni  de  ponerse  al  corriente  de  los  progreeos  cientfficos  que 
df a  a  d  f a  se  realizan .  Esta  acusacidn  tendrf a  s61o  valor  para  los  profesores  que  tomaran 
la  enaefianza  como  una  ocupaci6n  secundaria,  pero  un  quimico  o  un  naturaiista,  que 
ensefiara  la  ciencia  que  profesan,  o  un  profesor  titulado  que  ensefiara  cualquiera  de 
las  otras  ramas  del  programa,  cuidarfa,  si  estima  su  reputacidn,  de  mantenerse  en 
contacto  con  las  nuevas  adquisiciones  de  la  ciencia.  Con  todo,  si  es  verdad  que 
en  determinados  cases,  que  al  Uegar  al  ocaso  de  la  vida,  se  pierde  el  gusto  y  aun  se 
toma  horror  a  las  novedades,  se  puede  evitar  este  inconveniente,  jubilando  a  los 
profesores  completamente,  despu^  de  haber  cumplido  treinta  afios  en  la  enseflanza. 
Me  refiero  en  ^sto,  no  a  la  jubilaci6n  voluntaria,  sino  al  retiro  forzoso.  Asf  no  se 
tomarfan  profesores  de  mia  de  55  a  60  afios  de  edad.  Debo  hacer  notar  que  el  actual 
profesorado  est^  compuesto  casi  todo  de  j6venes,  algunos  quiz&s  demasiado  j6venes, 
para  haber  adquirido  el  complete  desarrollo  del  aplomo  y  el  dominie  sobre  s{  mismo 
y  sobre  las  materias  que  ensefia  que  serfa  necesario  para  deeempefiar  el  cai^  de 
profesor.    Pero  ya  he  dicho  que  caai  todo  nuestro  profesorado  es  de  ocasi6n. 

Los  inconvenientes  de  la  inamovilidad  adquirida  por  el  concurso  piieden  ser  obvia- 
dos  no  adjudicando  las  C&tedras  sino  por  septenarios,  es  desir,  sac^indolafl  a  concurso 
cada  siete  afios;  y  el  profesor  que  en  tres  concursos  seguidos  hubiera  obteiudo  la  Citedra 
que  desempefia  sin  intemipci6n,  quedarfa  declarado  poseedor  de  ell»  y  no  tendrfa 
necesidad  de  presentarse  a  m£s  concursos.  La  neceaidad  de  preeentarse  em  concurso 
cada  cierto  tiempo,  obligaria  a  los  profesores  a  estudiar  y  mantenerse  al  corriente  de 
los  adelantos  de  su  profesidn. 

Quedarfan  muchos  puntos  por  resolver:  la  cuesti6n  de  los  jurados,  la  de  los  temas, 
la  de  la  forma  de  los  concursos,  pero  ^stas  son  cuestiones  de  pura  reglamentacl6n  y 
que  no  constituirfan  una  dificultad  demasiado  seria. 

La  renta  de  que  gozan  actualmente  los  profesores  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  es  muy 
variable  segt!in  el  grade  de  importancla  del  colegio,  el  cual  corresponde  casi  siempre 
al  grade  de  riqueza  de  la  provincia  en  que  estd  situado.  Propongo  asimismo,  la 
fijaci6n  de  una  renta  minima  que  serfa  la  de  120  sucres  en  la  Sierra  y  150  en  la  costa 
con  derecho  a  un  aumento  de  30%  en  cada  siete  afios  de  servicio,  con  lo  cual  el  pro- 
fesor se  podrfa  jubilar  con  una  suma  doble  de  la  que  percibfa  al  ioiciar  su  carrera. 
Por  punto  general,  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  goza  de  mejores  rentas  que  la  ensefianza 
primaria;  casi  todoe  los  colegios  poseen  bienes  que  les  ban  sido  legados,  y  gozan  de 
impuestos  provinciales  para  su  sostenimiento,  ademis  de  la  cuota  que  se  les  fija  en  el 
presupuesto  general  de  instrucci6n  p6blica.  Por  desgracia  no  siempre  hay  buena 
administraci6n  de  estos  fondos  y  debido  a  ello,  el  material  y  los  locales,  se  mantienen 
estacionarios,  sin  mejorarse,  ni  aumentarae. 
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La  enBefiansa  aecundaria,  ha  suirido  muchoB  cambioe  ea  lo  que  respecta  a  su  pio- 
grama  y  planes  de  enflefiaoza,  desde  hace  15  afios;  fu6  primero  la  Bapiesidn  de  la  oise- 
fiansa  de  latin  y  de  las  rafces  griegas,  lu^go  la  dismmuddn  de  un  alio  de  estudio,  y 
por  dltimo,  la  refonna  total  de  los  programas,  debida  al  Ministro  seficn:  don  Luis  Mar- 
tinez, quien  a  la  vez  que  Baprimi6  un  alio  en  la  duracidn  total  de  los  estudios,  fornLul6 
un  programa  general  por  el  sistema  cido-conc^trico,  programa  que  por  haber  parecido 
demaalado  extenso,  fu6  reformado  un  afio  despu^,  sin  m^B  criterio  que  el  de  disminuir 
la  exten8i6n  de  los  estudies,  pero  haciendo  un  reparto  desigual  de  las  materias  estu- 
diadas.  Los  prognunas  actuates  rigen  desde  1906  y  en  ellos  la  preponderanda  se  da  a 
los  estudios  de  filosofia  y  matem^icas,  peio  sin  un  plan  de  orientacidn  preconcebido, 
de  manera  que  haga  del  bachillerato  lo  que  debe  ser,  es  decir,  a  la  vez  que  una  contl- 
nuaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  prlmaiia,  una  preparaci6o  cientifica,  moral  y  fialca  para  los 
j6veneB  que  quieran  dedicarae  a  una  carrera  uniyeraitaria  y  una  ampliaci6n  de  la 
cultura  general  que  desairolle  integramente  en  el  adolescente,  los  g^rmenes  de 
educaci6n  que  puso  en  el  nifio  la  instrucci6n  priniaha. 

La  transfonnaci6n  de  nuestro  bachillerato  de  ensefianza  de  hunumidades  y  de 
filosofia,  en  ensefiajiza  cientifica  preparatoria,  no  ha  originado  en  nuestro  pais  giandes 
discusiones  y  se  ha  hecho  a  virtud  de  disposiciones  meramente  administrativas. 
Pero  es  que  como  hemes  dicho  mia  de  una  vez  en  estas  lineas,  nuestro  profesorado  no 
es  pensante,  o  si  piensa,  se  guaida  muy  bien  de  expresar  su  pensamiento,  sin  atrevoae 
a  maniiestarlo.  Las  reiormas  pasan  asi  sin  discusidn  por  parte  de  los  encargadoe  de 
ponerlas  en  pr&ctica  y  la  resistencia  pasiva  nulifica,  casi  siempre,  los  resultados  buenos 
o  males,  que  podrian  dar  estas  reformas. 

Nuestro  actual  bachillerato,  o  sea  la  dnica  ensefianza  secundaria  que  se  da  en  las 
escuelas,  fu6  transformado  hace  tiempo,  suprimi^ndose  las  asignaturas  de  latin  y 
griego  y  d&ndose  en  ^1  la  preferencia  al  estudio  de  las  lenguas  vivas;  pero  sin  duda 
debido  al  mal  m^todo  que  se  sigue  en  la  ensefianza  de  6stas,  es  rare  que  un  alumno 
saiga  de  nuestros  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  hablando  otro  idioma 
que  el  suyo  propio,  atin  cuando  a  voces  se  ha  intentado  hacer  que  en  los  programas 
conste  la  ensefianza  de  cada  uno  de  ellos,  los  siete  afios  de  duraci6n  que  tiene  el  bachi- 
llerato. 

Pero  no  es  ^te  el  principal  escoUo  de  la  esefianza  secundaria,  no  es  que  haya  en  ella 
aglomeraci6n  o  mala  distribuci6n  de  las  materias  ensefiadas,  aino  que,  como  conse- 
cuencia  Idgica,  de  lo  mal  que  se  da  entre  nosotros  la  ensefianza  primaria,  los  alumnos 
ingresan  muy  mal  preparados,  f altos  de  conoclmientos  y  sin  haber  terminado  dicha 
instrucddn. 

Los  programas  de  ingreso  a  los  colegios  de  ensefianza  secundaria  no  existen,  y 
los  exdmenes  que  se  exigen  para  ingresar  a  un  colegio  no  comprenden  la  totalidad  ni 
la  extensi6n  de  las  materias  de  la  Instrucci6n  Primaria.  La  edad  miona  de  los  nifios, 
casi  no  corresponde  a  la  6poca  en  que  ingresan  a  los  colegios. 

Como  generalmente  la  escuela  primaria  es  lo  poor  que  hay  en  el  Ecuador,  los  padres 
de  familia  de  clase  pobre  o  acomodada  se  apresuran  a  hacer  ingresar  a  sus  hijos  en  los 
colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza  que  tienen  ante  sus  ojos  y  antes  los  de  los  alumnos  de 
mayor  prestigio  y  que  en  realidad  dan  una  ensefianza  m^  amplia  y  mds  ordenada. 
Pero  sucede  que,  faltos  los  educandos  de  la  instrucci6n  primaria  se  reducen  las  clases 
de  gramdtica,  geografia,  aiitm^tica  e  historia  a  la  repetici6n,  casi  sin  ampliaci6n,  de 
.lo  que  se  aprende  en  la  escuela  primaria. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  deberia  ser  la  continuacidn  de  la  ensefianza  primaria,  a 
la  vez  que  la  preparacl6n  dentifica,  moral  y  fisica  de  los  j6venes,  paia  su  ingreso  en 
las  carreras  universitarias  o  en  las  profesiones  t6cnicas  e  industriales. 

Pero  para  conseguir  6sto,  es  necesario  que  el  tiempo  disponible  no  sea  distraido  ea 
el  aprendizaje  de  materias,  que  ya  debeiian  conocerse,  ni  diluido  en  enaeiLanzas  que 
han  de  ser  superfluas  al  educando,  para  la  carrera  a  la  que  se  dedique. 
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Esto  tUtuno  que  he  dicho,  no  ataca  a  la  integridad  de  la  instrucci6ii  que  el  alumno 
ha  de  reclbir  em  todo  caao,  conocimientoe  generales  de  literatura,  filosofia  y  ciencias, 
cualquiera  que  sea  la  profesidn  a  que  Be  prepare,  pero  dadas  en  diferentes  extenaioneB 
segdn  sea  la  carrera  universitaria  para  la  cual  se  orienta. 

Deberia  comprender  pues,  el  bachillerato,  do6  vfas  distintas  en  la  extensi6n  de  las 
materias  estudiadas,  el  bachillerato  en  letras  y  filosofia  y  el  bachillerato  en  dencias, 
en  vez  del  tinico  diploma  de  bachlller  que  hoy  se  expide  a  todos  los  eetudiantes.  En 
el  primero,  se  daria  la  preferenda  en  la  extensi6n  de  los  estudios  de  filosofia  y  literatura 
y  serviria  de  preparaci6n  para  ingreear  a  las  facultades  de  derecho  y  de  filosofia  de  las 
univenndades;  el  segundo  comprenderia,  de  preferencia,  las  ciendas  quimicas 
fieicas  y  naturales  y  las  matemiticas,  y  comprenderia  la  preparaci6n  necesaria  para 
ingreear  a  las  facultades  de  dendas,  medicina  y  fannacia.  Aun  podria  comprender 
una  segunda  subdivisi6n  en  dendas  naturales,  orientad6n  especial  para  las  carreras 
de  medicina,  fannacia,  ii^nieria  agricola,  quimica  o  ingenieria  quimica  y  doctorado 
en  ciencias  naturales  y  bachillerato  en  dendas  fisicas  y  matemdticas,  destinado  a 
orientar  hacia  la  escuela  de  ingenieria  y  hacia  el  doctorado  en  ciencias  fisicas.  Por  lo 
demis,  siendo  los  estudios  paralelos,  los  tiltimos  podrian  ser  intercambiables,  aiempre 
que  los  alumnos  rindieran  las  materiaa  de  preferencia,  conf<Mrme  a  los  programas  esta- 
.  bleddoe;  de  mode  que  un  bachlller  en  Filosofia  y  Letras  podria  tomar  adem^  el  titulo 
en  ciencias  fisicas  y  matemdticas,  aiempre  que  rindiera  el  examen  correspondiente  al 
exceso  de  extensi6n  que  en  este  tiltimo  se  diera  al  tigebra  y  a  la  geometria,  etc.,  sobre 
lo  que  de  estas  materias  se  estudiara  en  el  anterior. 

Aparentemente,  ^sto  complicaria  el  fundonamiento  de  los  colegioe  de  segunda 
ensefianza,  exigiendo  un  aumento  del  prof esorado  y  un  mayor  ndmero  de  horas  de  clase ; 
pero  es  necesario  tener  en  cuenta,  que  nuestro  actual  bachillerato  no  corresponde  a  la 
extensi6n  de  esta  clase  de  estudios  en  los  colegios  extranjeros.  Asi,  alumnos  saUdoe 
bachilleree  de  nuestros  col^os,  provistoe  de  su  titulo  respective,  no  ban  podido  in- 
greear directamente  a  las  Univenddades  extranjeras,  sin  una  preparad<Sn  ampliatoria, 
y  les  ha  side  al  jnindpio  muy  difidl  seguir  los  cursos  univeraitarios,  por  falta  de  una 
preparaci6n  sufidente,  que  estuviera  en  relad6n  con  la  que,  a  la  ensefianza  dentifica 
se  da  en  las  univenddades. 

Al  final  de  este  capitulo,  se  encontxari  un  proyecto  de  programa  para  los  tree  cursos 
del  bachillerato,  el  cual  consulta  las  necesidades  de  la  enseflanEa  secundaria,  tal  como 
la  hemos  bosquejado.  Poro  el  escollo  de  la  falta  de  preparaddn  de  los  alumnos  para 
ingreear  a  los  colegios  de  segunda  ensefianza,  no  eetaria  salvado  sino  con  la  adopd6n 
del  titulo  0  certificado  de  ensefianza  primaiia  y  con  el  de  programa  de  ingreso  que 
correepondiera  a  la  extensidn  total  de  las  materias  ensefiadas  en  la  instruccidn 
primaria.  Sin  embargo,  esta  reforma,  no  surtiria  sua  efectos  al  comienzo,  porque 
para  ello  seria  necesario  al  mismo  tiempo,  que  la  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria, 
aumentara  su  amplitud  y  mejorara  a  tal  punto,  que  pusiera  a  los  alumnos  en 
condiciones  de  seguir  los  nuevos  cunoe  del  bachillerato,  sin  tener  que  repetir  las 
materias  ya  aprendidas  en  ella.  Y  como  seria  ilusorio  pensar  en  que  esto  pueda 
conseguirse  desde  el  comienzo  de  la  introducd6n  de  esta  reforma  y  s61o  se  lograria 
al  cabo  de  algunoe  afios  de  haberse  reformado  la  ensefianza  primaiia,  seriia  necesa- 
rio dejar  a  titulo  de  ensefianza  preparatoria  los  dos  piimeros  afios  de  los  seis  que  actual- 
mente  comprende  el  bachillerato,  dedidmdolos  a  la  revifli6n  de  las  materias  primarias, 
lenguaje,  aritm^tica,  geografia,  historia  y  las  dem^  materias  accesoriaa.  En  nuestros 
colegios  ha  existido  esta  ensefianza  preparatoria,  pero  a  la  manera  de  una  escuela 
primaria  de  segundo  grade,  pues  en  realidad  los  dos  o  tree  primeroe  afios  de  nuestro 
bachillerato,  corresponden  a  los  dos  tiltimos  de  la  ensefianza  graduada. 

Actuahnente  en  la  mayoria  de  nuestros  colegios,  esta  ensefianza  preparatoria  ha  side 
suprimida,  como  si  se  supuaiera  que  ya  nuestras  escuelas  primarias  dan  alumnos 
sufidentemente  bien  preparados  para  ingreear  a  la  ensefianza  secundaria. 
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Concebido  asf  el  bachillerato,  ahamrfa  el  eetablecimiento  de  la  eiiBefSBiisa  dentlfica, 
previa  a  la  e8pecializaci6n  profesional,  que  en  lae  univenidades  franceBas  se  conoce  cob 
el  nombre  de  certificado  de  estudioe  de  dendaa  qufmicas,  flaicas  y  naturales  que 
orienta  hada  las  carreraa  univenitariaa  de  dendaa  aplicadaa. 

Pero  acaso  lo  m^  diffdl  en  la  enaefianza  secundaria  sea  el  mantenimiento  de  la 
disdplina  del  regimen  y  del  buen  orden  en  loe  colegioe.  Est&n  confonnes  casi  todos  los 
autores  en  asegfurar  que  en  la  educad6n  hay  una  parte  verdaderamente  medmica  que 
puede  ser  asimilada  al  adiestramiento  en  los  animales,  y  que  esti  constituida  par  una 
aerie  de  actos  mecdnicos  que  en  el  nifio  imprimen  derto  h&bito  y  lo  ensefian  a  cumplir 
dertoe  actos,  y  a  llenar  dertos  deberes,  de  modo  automiLtico.  Ahora  bien,  esta  parte 
de  adiestramiento  en  la  educaddn,  est4  muy  mal  condudda  en  la  ensefiansa  piimaiia 
y  si  losnifios  vueltos  adolescentes  que  ingresan  a  los  colegios  Uevan  multitud  de  cos- 
tumbres  refiidas  muchas  voces  con  el  buen  sentido  y  la  correcddn  social  a  mis  de  falta 
de  disdplina,  que  unidas  a  la  natural  travesura  y  turbulendas  propias  de  la  edad  y 
agravadas  quizd  por  la  tendenda  ancestral  de  la  rasa,  hacen  diffdl  mantener  el 
buen  orden  en  los  colegios.  Ll^adoe  a  derta  6poca  de  la  vida,  los  adolescentes,  y 
y  entre  nosotros  quizi  de  ima  manera  prematura,  empiezan  a  sentir  el  despertar  de 
apetitos  y  pasiones  en  embri6n  y  al  mismo  tiempo  el  desarroUo  corporal  y  orgi&nico, 
exigiendo  en  ellos  un  mayor  gasto  de  fuerzas,  comunica  a  su  sistema  nervioso,  un 
estado  de  ten8i6n  y  de  hiperexdtad6n  que  mis  de  una  vez  se  traduce  por  la  pereza  y  el 
dtsgusto  por  los  estudios,  la  impetuosidad,  la  tendenda  a  los  actos  violentos  e  iire- 
flexivos,  la  altaneria,  la  sensualidad,  y  la  frivolidad  en  los  gustos.  Es  que  en  esta  ^poca 
el  adolescente  tiene  adn  los  sentidos  del  nifio  dentro  de  la  armaz6n  y  de  la  eetructura 
del  hombre  y  en  mis  de  ima  ocasi6n,  el  desarrollo  muscular  y  6seo  no  corresponde  al 
desarroUo  del  sistema  nervioso. 

En  tales  condiciones  y  con  tal  estado  fisioliSgico  y  psicoliSgico,  el  adolescente  mas 
a^  que  el  nifio  neceeita  ser  guiado  por  un  educador  hibil  y  en^xgico  que  se  preocupe 
de  modelar  su  carlcter  en  esta  6poca  de  la  vida,  en  que  es  necesario  imprimir  los  mis 
vigorosos  trazos  al  modelado  del  ser  psico-ffsico  humano,  corrigiendo  por  la  educacidn 
las  tendencias  instintivas  que  dejadas  asf  mismas  y  merced  a  las  influencias  del  medio 
ambiente,  se  convertirfan  mis  tarde  en  vicios  y  pasiones  y  que  bien  conduddas 
puedea  ser  cuaUdades  utilizables  para  el  hombre  de  mis  tarde  y  para  la  sociedad  an 
que  viva.  I/a  violencia  puede  ser  tramrformada  en  generoea  acometividad;  la  alta- 
nerfa,  en  noble  orguUo,  la  frivolidad  y  la  ligereza  en  espiritualismo,  en  alegrfa  y 
amenidad  y  asf  sucesivamonte  si  se  cuida  de  educar,  al  mismo  tiempo  que  de  instniir. 
Es  Me  un  gran  defecto  de  nuestra  ensefianza  p<iblica,  que  ya  he  sefialado  en  otra 
parte  y  es  que  no  educa  y  apenas  iuetruye.  Por  eso  descuida  a  cada  paso  multitud  de 
pequefios  y  de  grandes  detalles  que  influyen  notablemente  en  la  educaci6n  de  los 
j6venes.  D^bese  esto,  a  que  eu  la  segunda  ensefianza  falta  afhi  mis  que  en  la  primera, 
toda  uoci6n  pedagdgica  y  apenas  si,  gracias  al  mayw  grade  de  cultura  de  su  piofesorado, 
■e  fluple  esta  falta  cou  medidas  tomadas  de  una  manera  intuitiva  y  i^or  lo  tanto 
empfricas. 

La  conservacidn  del  orden  y  disciplina  en  el  interior  de  los  planteles,  debe  ser,  pues, 
cuesti6n  de  muchos  factores:  los  conocimientos  que  sobre  educaci6n  poeean  los  direc- 
toresyprofesores  de  ellos,  del  estudio  del  carlcter  especial  de  los  alumnos,  del  reparto 
de  las  horas  de  trabajo  y  recreo,  y  en  general,  de  la  utilizad6u  del  tiempo  y  de  U 
reglamentaci6n  interna;  asf  como  de  la  forma  y  del  m6todo  cou  que  se  pongan  en 
prictica  las  medidas  tomadas  })ara  conservar  el  buen  orden. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria,  ha  sido  hasta  estos  t&ltimos  tiempos  aquella  que  de 
manera  n)As  preferente  han  atendido  nuestros  gobiemos  y  si  su  direcci6n,  y  oigani- 
sacidn  no  hubieran  coirido  las  veleidades  de  nuestra  polftica,  quizls  se  hallarfa  boy 
eu  un  pi6  si  no  brillante,  por  lo  meuos  aceptable  y  satisfactoria.  Entr^gada  durante 
largo  tiempo  a  las  Oomunidades  religiosas,  sobre  todo  a  los  Jesuftas,  ha  conservado  el 
sello  del  ratio-studiorum  que  pr&<)idia  en  tiempo  de  aqu^llos  y  contra  cuyas  huellas 
luchan  at!in  por  abrirse  paso  las  modemas  ideas  pedagdgicas. 
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En  estoe  (iltiinos  ftflOB,  sin  que  pueda  decine  que  ha  sido  deecuidada  por  cierto,  8e  le  ha 
tiatado  de  pcsponer  a  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  a6n  de  iucluirhi  y  dividirla  entre  Mam 
y  las  uuivefBidadee.  Esto  no  ha  paaado  de  aer  desde  luego  un  alarde  de  reformiiano 
avanzado  y  yo  no  le  darfa  la  menor  iuiportancia,  ai  no  fuera  porque  la  idea  ha  sido 
lauzada  y  patrocinada  por  doe  de  los  escritoreB  que  mia  se  han  ocupado  de  Instruccidn 
Pdblioa  y  ejercido  altoe  caigos  en  este  iamo»  don  Luifi  N.  Dillon  y  don  Job^  A.  Campos. 
Tal  relonna,  que  no  seii  puesta  en  prdctica,  hallaria  una  gran  reeistencia  en  todo  el 
pais  y  por  lo  dem^  hay  multidud  de  razones  de  conveniencia  pdblica  y  de  cariU:ter 
pedagdgico  que  harian  diffcil  eu  implantaci6n,  la  cual  no  se  ha  hecho  ni  en  los  paises 
mis  adeUuitados  del  Continente  europeo,  siendo  86I0  loe  Estados  Unidos  por  lo 
excepcional  de  su  oiiganizaci^n  social,  la  naci<Sn  on  que  tal  reforma  rige,  haciendo 
parte  de  la  legislacidn  eecolar. 

Si  hoy  mismo  ya  se  lamenta  el  exceso  de  estudiantes  en  las  Uuiversidades  y  la  aglo- 
ineraci6n  de  profesionales  que  salen  titulados  de  ellaa  ^qu^  no  seria  si  se  suprimieran  los 
estudios  del  baehillerato  que  sirve  oomo  de  una  valla  y  de  un  tamis  para  depurar  a  loe 
elementos  que  ingresan  a  las  univeneddades?  La  lalta  de  preparaci6n  en  los  alumnos 
serla  entonces  mucho  mayor  que  lo  que  actualmente  es,  al  ingressr  en  los  cursos 
universitarios:  no  quiero  hacerme  la  ilu8i6n  tan  ficticia  como  engafiosa,  de  que  nuestras 
escuelas  primarias  van  a  dar  dentro  de  pocos  afios  alumnos  tan  bien  preparados  en  las 
cienciftB  Ifsicas  y  matem&ticas  que  puedan  abordar  sin  mia  requisitos,  los  estudios 
superiores  y  las  aplicacioues  especiales  de  esta  ciencia.  Y  no  quiero  continuar  ha- 
ciendo objeciones  a  la  idea  de  la  supresidn  de  la  segunda  ensefiauea,  porque,  como  ya 
antes  he  dicho,  la  creo  irrealizable,  piur  cuanto  encontrarfa  tanta  oposicidn  en  el 
pais  que  tal  reforma  se  volveria  imposible  de  implantar.  Muchoe  otros  puntos  rela- 
cionados  con  la  segunda  enseiSanza,  dejo  a<in  sin  meucionar  pues  tendrfa  para  hacerlo 
que  dar  mucho  mayor  eztensi6n  a  este  tiabajo. 
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Al  lado  de  los  col^gioe  de  segunda  enseflanza  que  dan  la  educad^n  cl^ca  del  bar 
chiUerato,  debedamos  colocar  otia  paia  los  j6venes  que  no  deseando  ingresar  en  la 
Univensidad  quisieran  completaryperfeccionarsuinstruccidn  primaria,  prepar&ndose 
paia  la  vida  comercial,  agrfoola  e  industrial. 

A  tal  fin,  est^n  destinadas  las  escuebs  que  con  el  tftulo  de  escuelas  prftcticas  o 
''Realachulen''  funcionan  en  Alemania.  Be  todas  las  instituciones  pedag6gicaa 
alemanas,  una  de  la  mSm  adaptable  y  digna  de  ser  imitada  es  ^sta  de  las  '^Realschulen." 

Bua  0U  descripcidn,  cede  la  palabra  al  distinguido  eacritor  don  Aureliano  Abenza, 
quien  se  ezpresa  asi  de  ellas  en  su  libro  ''Como  ensefia  Alemania;"  antes  de  entrar 
en  detalles  acerca  de  las  ''Miltelschulen,''  que  han  tenido  y  contintian  teniendo, 
no  poca  parte  en  la  prosperidad  de  Alemania,  por  influir  principalmente  en  la  cul- 
tora  de  las  clases  baja  y  media,  las  mSm  numeiosas  y  hoy  las  m^  influyentes  en  todoe 
los  paises,  conviene  pUmtear  la  cuesti6n  siguiente.  ^Es  ventajoso,  sea  para  las  lamilias, 
sea  para  la  sodedad,  abrir  a  la  aalida  de  la  escuela  primaria,  elemental  y  superior, 
varias  rutas  paralelas,  es  decir.  tener  establecimientos  especiales  que  preparen  di- 
rectamente  pan  tal  o  cual  carrera,  para  tal  o  cual  funci6n  social,  o  bien  es  mejor, 
letaidar  el  memento  en  el  cual  los  alumnos,  habiendo  recorrido  unidos  un  cierto 
ciclo  de  estudios  comunes,  debedm  separaise  para  recibir  una  ensefianza  especial? 

Esta  cuesti^ki  fu4  resuelta  en  Alemania  y  otras  nadones  (Dinamarca,  por  ejemplo) 
mk  eL  sentido  de  la  sepaiacidn  inmediata,  o,  paia  servimos  de  una  expresi6n  mto 
piopia,  de  la  bifuxcaddn,  establedendo  dos  variedades  de  escuelas:  las  '* Realschulen  " 
y  los  ''Gymnasium;"  mientras  que  otros  pueblos  (los  Estados  Unidos  entre  ellos)  la 
rasolviefon  en  el  sentido  (H[>ueBto,  adoptando  un  sistema  giaduado  de  estudios,  des- 
tinado  tanto  a  los  jdvenes  que  aspiran  a  las  piofssiones  liberales  como  a  los  que  se 
pfeparen  para  ingresar  en  las  caneras  industiiales  y  comerciales. 
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Las  '^Realflchulen"  (eBCuelaa  reales)  cuyo  nombre  no  iiidica  muy  clanunente  U 
nfttundeza,  a  peaar  de  lo  que  antes  decian  loa  alemanea,  dan  una  enaefianza  secun- 
daria eapecial,  eatando  deatinadaa  en  un  prindpio  a  loe  j6veneB  que  se  prepazaban  a 
ontiar  en  laa  profeaioneB  comercialea  e  indufltrialea,  en  dertaa  ramaa  de  la  adminis- 
timd6n,  o  en  laa  eacuelas  auperioreB  que  a  la  administxadidn  conducen. 

For  el  contrario,  loa  gymnasium,  semejantes  o  equivalentes  a  los  liceos  franceses 
o  a  loe  institutes  espaftoles,  son  los  establecimientos  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria 
cl^ca,  que  dan  aptitud  a  los  ]6venes  paia  seguir  los  cunos  pdblioos  de  los  piofesores 
de  £acultad,  lli^madoa  ' * Gymnawiallehrer "  y  corresponden  a  laa  clasea  de  ''Humani- 
dados'*  y  a  laa  clasea  superiores  de  los  referidos  liceos  e  institutes;  es  decir,  que  en 
ellos  se  hacen  loa  estudios  del  bachillerato  cl^co  (Gymnaaialbildung). 

Alemania  como  el  resto  de  Europa,  no  conoci6  hasta  el  comienao  del  siglo  XIX, 
mis  que  dos  clasea  de  establecimientos  escolaies:  las  escuelas  primarias,  abiertas  a 
todo  el  mundo  y  dando  una  ensefianza  elemental  mSs  o  menos  por  extenao,  y  las 
escuelas  latinas,  dando  acceso  a  las  univeraidades  y  destinadas  a  los  hijos  de  los 
clases  superiores  de  la  sociedad,  en  posesi6n  de  la  riqueza  y  de  la  influencia,  anexas 
a  las  piofesiones  liberales.  La  escuela  latina  de  antafio,  es  el  Gimnasio  de  hoy 
(StaatqgyninaBium) . 

Se  debi6  comprender,  sin  embaigo,  pronto  en  Alemania  que  esta  61tima  ensefianza, 
o  sea  la  escuela  cUsica,  apiopiada  a  laa  necesidades  de  una  sociedad,  en  la  cual  la 
class  media  no  babia  adquirido  la  importancia  que  pooo  a  poco  le  aseguraron  los 
piogresos  del  comercio  y  de  la  industria,  no  daba  satiafatccidn  a  esa  categorla  numerasa 
de  ciudadanos,  que  no  encontiaba  en  el  estudio  casi  exclusive  de  lenguas  y  liteia- 
tuias  antiguas  una  preparaci6n  suficiente  a  las  diversas  carreias  piofesioualea,  cuyo 
ndmeio  e  importancia  aumentan  de  dia  en  dla. 

Tales  fueron  las  consideiadones  que  dieron  origen  a  esta  ensefianza  media,  desig- 
nada  bajo  el  nombre  de  real,  porque  el  estudio  preferente  es  el  de  las  dendaa  com- 
prendidas  en  la  voz  gen^rica  de  realien,  cuyo  significado  es  realidades,  dencias 
exactas,  conocimientoe  positivos,  cosas  de  la  Naturaleza.  De  este  mode  nadoon 
''Bealachulen,"  centios  docentes  que  substituyeron  el  estudio  del  gringo  y  del  latin 
por  una  ensefianza  m&B  apiopiada  a  la  vida  prictica,  es  decir,  m&B  cientifica  que 
literaria,  y  cuyo  fin  ha  de  ser,  ejerdtar  en  el  nifio  o  en  el  joven,  las  fuerzaa  fisioBS, 
tanto  como  las  intelectuales.  Estos  establecimientos  han  side  desde  su  creacidn  tan 
numerosos  como  las  escuelas  clisicas  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  y  han  contado  casi 
igual  ndmero  de  alumnos. 

Hemos  dicho  antes  que  Alemania  no  conceit  hasta  loe  comienzos  del  siglo  XIX, 
mib  escuelas  que  las  de  primera  ensefianza  y  las  latinas,  en  el  sentido  de  que  hasta 
entonces  no  se  afimuuron  algunos  intentos  que  hubo  con  anterioridad  paia  crear  las 
''RealBchulen/' 

Al  pedagQgo  Hecher,  el  mismo  que  redactd  luego  el  '*  General  Landschul-Regld- 
ment"  (1763),  fu^  debida  la  creaci<^n  de  una  de  las  primeras  escuelas  de  esta  clase, 
instalada  en  Berlin  en  el  afio  1747.  Su  fin  era  reemplazar  la  ensefianza  excluaiva  de 
las  palabras  por  la  de  las  realidades,  y  que  se  destinaba  a  los  j6venes  que  no  se  piopo- 
nfan  seguir  los  curses  de  las  Universidades.  La  orientad6n  general  de  su  m^todo 
confdatfa  en  hacer  descansar  los  conocimientos  sobre  el  estudio  de  cosas  naturales, 
modelos,  pianos,  objetos  <itiles  a  la  vida  comdn.  De  aqui  el  nombre  de  escuelas 
reales.  Esta  reforma  era  toda  una  revoluci6n.  Como  pddri  suponerae,  tuvo  antes 
de  ser  adoptada,  que  veneer  muchos  obsticulos,  encontrando  de  parte  de  los  Gimna- 
sios  la  mis  viva  oposici^n;  los  profesores,  temiendo  ver  disminuir  el  n^imero  de  sua 
alumnos,  dedaraban  en^rgicamente  que  la  nueva  ensefianza  destrula  loe  estudios 
series. 

Las  escuelas  reales,  fundadas  durante  el  siglo  XVIII,  sucumbieron  despu^  de 
varies  afios  de  existencia.  £1  *  *  Philanthropium "  que  Basedow  oiganiz6  en  Dresde 
en  1774,  y  que  no  era  mas  que  una  ''Realschule,"  tampoco  prosper6.    Era  al  siglo 
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XIX,  al  que  se  le  reservaba  el  tiiunfo  de  eetas  instituciones,  como  de  tantas  otras 
beneficiosafl  para  la  cultura  y  la  prosperidad. 

Loe  progresoB  de  la  ciencia  y  de  la  induatria,  que  son  la  gloria  del  aiglo  XIX, 
acabaron  por  triunfar  de  loe  prejuicios  que  coneideraba  el  estudio  de  las  lenguas,  y 
sobre  todo,  de  las  lenguas  antiguas,  como  la  condicl6n  esencial  de  toda  buena  educa- 
ci6n.  El  Gobiemo  prusiano  se  ocup6  seriamente  en  1832  de  la  oiganizaci6n  de  la 
enaefianza  intermedia  (de  la  primaria  ya  se  habfa  ocupado  en  1819),  precisamente 
en  el  momento  mismo  en  que  Francia,  qiiizi  influida  por  el  ejemplo  alem^,  ponia 
tanbi^n  a  la  orden  del  dfa  la  reforma  de  su  ensefianza  secundaria. 

Girardin,  en  su  obra  '*De  rinstruction  interm^iaire  et  de  son  ^tat  dans  le  midi 
de  r  AUemagne/'  decla  en  1835,  recomendando  para  su  pais,  las  escuelas  reales: 

Desde  la  reyoluci6n  franceea,  una  sociedad  nueva  ha  nacido  tambi^n;  una  sociedad 
comercial  e  industrial:  esta  sociedad.  pide  una  educaci6n  apropiada  a  su  espfntu 
.  .  .  Hoy  noe  son  precisos  tambien,  comerciantes,  manuiactureros,  agricultores 
y  nuestra  educaci^n  no  parece  adecuada  para  hacerloe  .  .  .  Entre  nosotros, 
todo  el  mundo  es  dem6crata  y  nadie  quiere  ser  del  pueblo. 

Y  Girardin  se  alzaba  contra  la  mania  de  todas  las  clases  sociales  de  mandar  sus 
hijos  a  los  Liceos. 

Pero  Francia  no  marchaba  en  su  progreeo  con  pasos  tan  seguroe  como  Alemania. 
Alemania  obraba  por  evoluci6n  consciente,  y  Francia,  procedfa  por  los  resultadoe  de 
BU  revoluci6n,  que  no  son  Impulses  tan  firmes,  duraderos  y  constantes.  Las  revolu> 
ciones  en  los  pueblos,  son  como  el  latigazo  que  se  da  a  un  caballo  cansado;  le  hacen 
aaltar  en  un  arranque,  y  quiz4  el  camiaje  sale  del  atolladero,  pero  agotado  el  animal, 
cae  en  seguida  en  el  desfallecimiento  anterior. 

Alemania  no  era,  no  es  un  pueblo  arrebatado,  que  se  deja  llevar  de  las  prlmeraa 
impreaiones  que  recibe.  Por  eso  habla  estudiado  los  asuntos  de  la  ensefianza,  habla 
becho  pruebas  y  tanteos,  y  cuando  se  comprob6  el  vallmiento  de  las  escuelas  reales 
y  el  papel  que  estaban  destinadas  a  realizar  en  la  vida  nueva  que  el  estado  tomaba, 
comenz6  a  crearlas  para  no  suprimirlas  jam^s. 

Numerosos  establecimientos  se  levantaron  en  los  diversos  Estados  germdnicos,  para 
responder  a  ima  necesidad  que  habfa  llegado  a  ser  general,  y  un  Decreto  del  Gobiemo 
de  Prusia,  con  fecha  de  6  de  octubre  de  1839,  reconoci6  de  un  mode  oficial  esta  nueva 
categor(a  de  escuelas,  adopt6  el  nombre  bajo  el  cual  habfan  side  hasta  entonces  de- 
signadas  y  se  public6  la  reglamentaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  y  de  los  eximenes. 

Hubo  una  **Rea]schulen"  que  Uamaron  de  primer  orden,  otras  de  segundo  orden, 
y  **Buiger8chulen,"  superiores.  (Una  variedad  de  estas  escuelas  son  las  **Mittel- 
schulen,''  de  las  cuales  mis  adelante  hemoe  de  ocupamos.)  Actualmente,  todas 
est&n  refundidas  en  la  '^Oberrealschulen,"  que  comprende  los  mismos  cursos  que  el 
"Gymnasium, "  y  con  iguales  edades  para  el  ingreso  y  para  la  terminaci6n  de  loe 
estudios,  o  sea,  desde  los  11  a  los  16  afios  de  edad;  es  decir,  qua  la  ''Oberrealschule'' 
y  el  ''Gymnasium"  son  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  perfectamente  paralelos,  pero 
con  finalidad  distinta;  predominando  el  caricter  cientffico  el  primero,  predominando 
el  cl&sico  llterario  el  segundo. 

Paralelo  tambl6n  a  estos  centres,  hay  otro  para  la  mujer:  el  Uamado  ''Hohese 
Frauenschule. " 

Y  mis  adelante  afiade:  ''Recordando  lo  dicho  en  el  comienzo  de  este  capftulo  al 
hablar  de  las  "Realschulen,''  de  cuyo  caricter  y  tendencias  participan  las  ''Mittel- 
schulen,"  segiin  tambi6n  indicamos,  me  afirmo  en  mis  opiniones  anteriores.  Para 
m(,  la  ensefianza  real  responde  a  las  necesidades  de  la  vida  modema,  de  dar  una 
instrucci6n  verdaderamente  prictica  a  la  juventud,  separindola  del  camino  tradicional 
de  las  profesiones  en  puridad  literarias,  para  dirigirla  hacia  donde  las  tendencias 
positivistas  de  los  tiempos  actuales  los  Uaman,  pero  hacia  donde  todavla  no  se  deciden 
a  ir  los  que  alii  debieran  estar. 
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El  Emperador  Guillenno,  hombre  de  8u  ^poca,  y  que  esU  dotado  de  un  gran  eepfiitu 
de  observaci6n,  se  6xpree6  asf  en  una  ocaaidn  aolemme: 

'  'Ante  todo,  yo  quiaiera  advertir  que  aquf  Be  trata  excluaivamente  de  medidaa  tunicas 
y  peda£«6gicafi  que  vamoa  a  tomar  para  educar  a  nueatra  juveutud,  de  manera  que 
responoa  a  ]m  neceaidades  de  la  aituaci6n  cue  ocupa  la  patna  en  el  mundo,  y  tambi^n 
para  ponerla  a  la  altura  de  las  luchas  por  la  vida.  Las  eecuelas  (l^ase  univeraidades) 
nan  rumplido  lo  sobrehumano  y  han  producido,  a  mi  placer,  una  muy  grande  sobre- 
produccion  de personas  inatrufdaB,  mis  que  la  nacidn  puede  sopcntar  y  jb&b  que  pueden 
aoportar  loa  miamos  individuos. 

En  eao  la  frase  del  pHncipe  de  Bismark,  el  proletariado  de  los  bacliillerea,  que  noeo- 
tros  poseemos,  es  exacta.  La  mayor  parte  de  los  candidatos  del  hambre,  principal- 
mente  los  sefiores  periodistas,  son  bachilleres  fracasados  (la  palabra  es  dura);  eeees  un 
peli^  para  noeotros.  Tal  exceso,  que  ahora  es  ya  demaaiado  grande,  bace  que  nuestra 
patna  se  aaemeje  a  un  campo  saturado  de  agua,  que  no  puede  aoportar  mas  el  riego. 
ror  ^sto.  es  porque  yo  no  autoiizar^  m&s  la  apertura  de  gimnasios,  de  los  cuales  no  se 
me  pueaa  demoatrar  enteramente  la  raz6n  de  ser  y  la  necesidad.  Tenemos  ya  bas- 
tantes.'' 

Esta  tendencia  hacia  lo  utilitaiio,  contra  la  cual  es  imposible  alaarse  por  que  es 
general  y  cada  hombre  es  hombre  de  su  tiempo,  comenz6  a  nuuufestarse  hace  ya  bas- 
tantes  alios.  No  es  de  ahora  el  escritor  franc^  que  dijo:  "Dans  la  lutte  ^blie  entre 
la  "Realschule"  et  le  "gynmaae, "  c'est  le  dernier  qui  petd  chaque  jour  du  terrain, 
par  suite  de  la  predominance  croLssante  du  point  de  vue  utilitaire. " 

Por  nuestra  parte  aiiadiremos  por  cuenta  propia,  que  en  el  Ecuador,  una  vez  termi- 
nados  loa  estudios  primarios,  los  padres  de  familia  de  clase  pobre,  pueblo  o  burguesia, 
que  no  quieren  dedicar  a  sua  hijos  a  ejercer  un  oficio  manual,  los  matriculan  en 
loa  colegios  adn  cuando  no  teugan  intencloaos  de  darles  una  carrera  universitaria. 
Para  que  aprendan  algo  mis  .  .  .  generalmeute  dicen.  Muchos  hijos  de  familias 
acomodadas  que  no  tienen  iatenciones  de  ingresar  a  la  Universidad,  siguen  los  curaos 
de  los  colegios,  que  abandonan,  lo  mlsmo  que  los  primeros,  antes  de  terminar  los  estudios 
del  Bachillerato,  Uevando  por  consiguiente,  una  educacl6n  incompleta  e  ignorando 
muchos  conocimientos  dtilee  en  la  vida  prictica.  En  los  colegios  de  segunda  en- 
»3£Lanza  se  observa,  que  la  mayor  parte  de  loa  alumnos  abandonaban  loa  curaos  al 
llogar  al  tercero  o  cuarto  afio,  sobre  todo  si  han  empezado  a  s^uirlos  en  una  edad  de 
14  a  15  afLoB,  ^poca  en  la  cual  el  adolescente  comienza  a  sentir  ya  los  instintoe  y  las 
tendencias  del  hombre. 

En  un  curso  en  que  comienzan  generalmeute  80  6  100  alumnos,  b61o  terminan  los 
estudios  hasta  obtener  el  tftulo  de  bachiller  10  6  12  de  ellos.  Los  demds  desertan 
poco  a  poco,  ain  obtener  de  bus  afLos  de  estudios,  otra  cosa,  que  un  bamiz  superficial 
de  cultura.  Resulta  en  muchas  ocasiones,  que  el  programa  de  los  estudios  del  bachi- 
llerato, no  se  adapta  a  las  tendencias  mentales  del  alumno  y  que  en  m&a  de  una  ocaBi6n» 
un  estudiante  que  se  distingue  en  los  estudios  literarioa  puramente  te6ricos  de  litera- 
tura,  historia  o  filosofla,  se  encuentra  incapacitado  para  los  estudios  de  matemiticaa 
y  ciencias  exactas  y  \ice  \  ersa;  un  buen  alumno  de  matemiticas  mira  con  despego  los 
estudios  literarios.  Esto  da  origen  a  que,  confundidos  como  se  hallan  unos  y  otros, 
por  un  fuerte  acto  de  seleccidn,  triunfan  s61o  los  que  pueden  estudiar  el  programa 
complete. 

Se  nos  objetari,  que  nuestro  actual  bachillerato  se  acerca  mds  a  la  ''Bealschulen'* 
que  al  ''Gimnaaio''  o  liceo  cl^co,  puesto  que  Be  han  suprimido  hace  tiempo  los 
eistudios  del  griego  y  del  latin;  pero  contestaremos  que  la  escuela  de  la  realidad  y 
el  colegio  de  segunda  ensefianza,  difieren  no  sdlamente  en  la  preferencia  que  se  da 
en  la  una  al  aprendizaje  de  las  lenguas  vi\  as  y  al  de  las  ciencias  exactas,  aino  tambi^n, 
en  su  finalidad  y  en  su  eaplritu  mismo.  El  alumno  de  la  "Realschulen''  sabe  que 
no  se  prepara  para  ser  doctor,  m^ico,  abogado  o  farmac6utico  y  que  no  va  a  paaar 
largos  aflos  en  la  universidad,  para  obtener  un  diploma,  sine  que  al  salir  de  la  escuela 
podri  empleane  en  una  caaa  comercial  o  en  una  plantaci6n  agrfcola  o  en  una  explo- 
taci6n  industrial. 
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Los  padres  de  familia  que  hacen  seguir  los  cursos  del  BachiUerato,  no  resisten  a  la 
tentaci6n  de  oirlos  llamar  doctor  dn  averiguar  si  el  joven  tiene  o  no  aptitudes  para 
la  carrera  que  se  le  pretende  hacer  estudiar,  ni  si  esta  carrera  podrd  ser  para  4ii  un 
medio  de  vi\  ir  decente  y  decoroeo. 

En  cambio,  en  la  escuela  de  la  realidad,  los  j6vene8  pobres,  cuyos  recursos  no  alcan- 
zau  para  subvenir  a  los  gastos  de  estudlos  de  una  carrera  universitaria,  encontrarian 
la  cultura  suficiente  para  que  en  la  lucha  por  la  vida,  hallaran  manera  de  hacerse  una 
8ituaci6n  c6moda  y  holgada  y  los  ricos  que  generaknente  se  creen  dispensadoe  de 
dar  a  sus  hijos  una  educaci6n  profesional  encontrarian  planteles  donde  aqu^Uos 
podrlan  obtener  una  instrucci6n  suficiente  para  poderse  entregar  por  si  mismos  al 
manejo  de  sus  bienes  y  a  la  administraci6n  de  sus  propiedades,  de  una  manera  menos 
rutinaria  y  m^  inteligente  de  lo  que  generaknente  lo  hacen. 

£1  mejor  medio  de  descongestionar  las  uni\erBidades  y  de  combatir  el  aflujo  de 
alumnoe  que  hacia  ellas  se  nota,  serla  abrir  esta  nueva  via,  que  atraeria  a  los  }6\  enes, 
pues  sabiendo  que  a  los  17  6  18  afios,  podrlan  salir  con  suficiente  cultura  para  poder 
ganarse  la  ^ida,  preferirlan  ^to,  a  tener  que  pasar  laigoe  afLos  estudiando  caireras 
que  dla  a  dla  se  vuelven  menos  remunerativas  por  exceeo  de  personal. 

Hago  notar,  eso  si,  que  yo  no  propongo  la  creaci6n  de  las  escuelas  de  la  Aida 
prictica  en  el  Ecuador,  sine  cuando  la  ensefianza  primaria  se  halle  a  una  altura 
suficiente  de  progreso  y  de  mejora  de  su  estado  actual,  porque  a  ella  deben 
subordinarse  todos  los  dem^s  ramos  de  la  ensefianza  por  Utiles  y  convenientes  que 
parezcan  las  relonnas  que  se  quieran  introducir. 

CApfa^LO  D^GiMO  Octavo. — ^La  Ense5Janza  Secundaria. 

OTROS  ASPECTOS. 

Hemes  considerado  en  los  capltulos  anteriores,  las  dos  ramas  en  que  deberladividirse 
la  ensefianza  secundaria.  En  ella  debieran  estar  incluldas  asimismo  las  ensefianzas 
tunicas  y  piofesionales,  las  de  bellas  artes  y  la  de  agricultura  en  su  grade  medio; 
peio  es  la  costumbre,  separar  todas  ^tas  en  grupos  aparte,  dejando  s61o  con  el  nombre 
de  instrucci6n  secundaria,  la  ensefianza  que  se  da  a  continuaci6n  de  la  primaria, 
ensanchindola  y  ampli&ndola,  hasta  preparar  suficientemente  a  los  alumnoe  para  los 
estudios  superiores. 

El  espltitu  bajo  el  cual  hemes  comprendido  la  educaci6n  secundaria,  es  amplia- 
mente  democr&tico,  tal  como  debe  ser  en  un  pals  que  tiene  una  organizaci6n  poUtica 
como  la  nuestra  y  tal  como  quiere  Bertrand  que  lo  sea  en  ima  Repfiblica.^  Con  seme* 
jante  organ izacidn,  no  quedarlan  privados  de  estudios  complementarios  suficiente- 
mente elevados,  los  que  por  lalta  de  recursos  pecuniarios,  no  pudieran  seguir  los 
largos  afios  de  cursos  de  las  Universidades.  Es  verdad  que  no  serlan  doctores,  m^icos 
o  abogados,  sine  agricultores,  comerciantee  o  industrialee,  pero  ^qui^n  ha  dicho  que 
el  pueblo  mis  culto  es  el  que  pos^  el  mayor  ndmero  de  m^coe  o  abogados?  Lo  que 
conviene  es  esparcir  la  cultura  lo  mis  extensamente  que  se  pueda,  distribuy^ndola 
proporcionahnente  a  las  necesidades  del  Estado  y  a  la  de  cada  uno  de  sus  ciudadanos, 
y  lacilitando  los  medios  para  que  todoe  puedan  adquirirla  y  quedar  en  aptitudes  de 
que  mediante  el  esfuerzo  propio,  les  permitan  hacerse  un  sitio  en  la  sociedad  y  Uenar 
las  funciones  que  les  est^n  encomendadas. 

Asl,  pues,  bilurcando  nuestra  ensefianza  secundaria,  abrimos  mis  ancho  campo  a 
las  iniciativas  de  la  juventud  y  la  volvemos  al  camino  mis  expedito  para  lograr  la 
conquista  del  sitio  que  le  estuviera  reeervado  en  el  encaaillado  sociaJ.  La  actual 
ensefianza  secundaria,  es  un  bloque  que  no  produce  mis  que  aspirantes  a  doctores  y  en 
el  camino  quedan  rezagados  todos  los  que  fracasaron,  y  cuyo  bagaje  educative  nada 
061ido  ni  aprovechable,  les  sirve  de  muy  poco  para  ganarse  la  vida. 

1  Bertrand,  "  Les  Etudes  dans  la  d^mocratie." 
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Y  como  ^te  debe  ser  uno  de  lo6  finee  de  la  educaci6n  que  a  la  vez  debe  desarrollar 
el  coraz6n,  el  cerebro  y  el  mdaculo,  creo  que  la  ensefianza  secundaria  hoy  tan  te6iica, 
debe  ^nder  a  fadlitar  el  detanollo  de  este  dltimo  6rgano,  no  b61o  por  el  deporte  y  la 
gimnasia,  sino  tambi^n  por  el  trabajo  manual  bien  conducido. 

Generalmente,  en  nueetroe  colegioe  de  segunda  enaefianza,  loe  alumnoe  disponen  al 
d(a  de  muchas  boras  libree  que  si  no  las  pasan  en  el  local  por  no  obligdrselo  a  ello  el 
reglamento,  la  mayorla  las  emplean  muy  mal,  en  una  ^poca  que  los  adolescentee  que 
comienzan  a  sentir  las  excitaciones  de  apetitos  nuevos,  son  vfctimas  propicias  de  todas 
las  concupiscencias  y  de  curiosidades  que  loe  llevan  a  situaclones  que  para  elloe  tienen 
el  atractivo  de  lo  desconocido  y  apenas  sospechado.  En  cambio,  cuando  un  Regla- 
mento  severe  obliga  a  loe  j6venes  a  pennanecer  largas  boras  dentit>  de  un  plantel,  el 
tedio  y  el  aburrimiento  loe  invade  y  exalta  su  cardcter  turbulento  y  revoltoeo.  A£iA- 
dase  a  6sto,  que  como  ya  hemos  dicho,  la  mayorla  de  los  locales  no  disi)one  de  patios 
y  jardines  de  recreo,  los  educandoe  en  su  mayor  parte  estdn  obligadoe  a  pennanecer 
largas  boras  en  las  salas  de  estudio  en  poeiclones  inc6modas  por  la  mala  constnicci6n 
del  mobiliario  escolai,  bajo  un  calor  t6rTido  en  la  costa  y  bajo  im  frfo  glacial  en  la 
sierra.  fCuiinto  mejor  serfa,  aprovechadas  esas  boras  de  vagancla,  extravfo  o  aburri- 
miento y  de  fastidio,  si  altemindolas  con  tiempoe  de  descanso  que  podrfan  ser  utilizadoe 
en  juegos  y  recreos,  se  aprovecharan  en  dar  a  loe  j^venes  enaeiianzas  manuales  aplicadas! 

En  algunoe  colegios  existe  una  imprenta  para  su  servicio:  si  al  lado  de  este  taller 
de  tipograffa  se  montaran  otroe  de  encuademaci6n,  litograffa  y  fotograbado,  etc.,  y 
otros  de  carpinterfa  y  de  herrerfa,  siquiera  en  pequefia  eecala,  los  alumnos  ocuparian 
6tilmente  una  buena  parte  de  su  tiempo,  retribuirfan  con  su  trabajo  los  gastoe  que 
hiciera  el  colegio  en  el  montaje  y  sostenimiento  de  los  talleres,  aprenderian  a  ver 
con  menoe  terror  las  artes  mec&nicas,  adquirirfan  hibitoe  de  laborioeidad  y  de  trabajo, 
ejercitarfan  el  mtisculo  y  fijarfan  las  ideas  de  una  manera  ordenada  y  serena,  hallando 
en  la  pr&ctica  la  aplicaci6n  de  muchos  conocimientos  generales  por  ellos  aprendidos, 
y  por  dltimo,  se  acostumbrarfan  a  contemplar  los  resultados  de  un  trabajo  asociado 
y  conjunto,  viendo  con  el  de  cada  uno  el  de  todos  los  dem&s. 

Los  museoe  y  laboratorios  tampoco  les  debieran  estar  cerrados  y  en  boras  de  trabajos 
pr&cticos;  los  alumnos  podrlan  aumentar  con  bus  preparaciones  y  con  las  mueeftras 
recogidas  en  excursiones  anteriores,  las  coleccionee  de  zoologfa,  bot^ca  y  mineralogfa 
o  interesarse  en  los  trabajos  personales  de  sus  profesores  ayudindoles  en  operaciones 
secundarias  que  los  amaestrarlan  en  los  ensayos  y  manipulaciones.  Para  todo  ^sto 
es  preciso,  que  los  alumnos  se  acostumbren  a  mirar  con  carifio  y  respeto  el  mobiliario 
del  colegio.  Es  lamentable  que  boy  no  se  pueda  entregar  a  los  alumnos  libroe  o 
aparatos,  sin  que  los  deterioren  y  aun  destrocen  por  la  falta  de  aprecio  y  de  cuidado 
que  por  ellos  tienen. 

Es  necesario  inculcarles  que  esos  libros  y  esos  aparatos,  son  instrumentos  de  pro- 
greeo,  cuya  conservaci6n  interesa  a  todos,  y  ensefiarles  a  apreciar  la  responsabilidad 
que  adquieren  cuando  se  les  confia  uno  de  ellos.  Por  mucho  que  sea  el  numero  del 
personal  de  vigilanda  de  un  colegio,  mientras  los  alumnos  no  adquieran  esta  responsa- 
bilidad, no  ser&  posible  poner  a  su  disposicidn  el  material  necesario  para  las  ensefian- 
zas  pr&cticae. 

En  las  relaciones  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  entre  loe  padres  de  los  alumnos  y  los 
directores  de  colegios,  existe  actualmente  un  error,  y  es  que  los  primeros  se  desentien- 
den  generalmente  de  la  conducta  escolar  de  sus  hijos  y  con  un  cariilo  y  una  ternura 
mal  entendidos  hacen  caso  omiso  de  las  faltas  que  ^tos  cometen  y  aun  llegan  a  creerlos 
vfctimas  de  la  inquina  de  los  profesores. 

Descuidada  la  vigilancia  del  nine  fuera  de  las  boras  de  clase,  ^ste  dejado  a  su  albe- 
drio,  cumple  sus  deberes  escolares  si  es  de  natural  estudioso  y  aplicado  y  se  despre- 
ocupa  de  ellos,  si  es  frfvolo  y  no  tiene  gusto  por  el  estudio.  Antes  que  estos  castigos 
bumillantes  o  vejatorios  que  se  imponen  a  los  alumnos  de  los  colegios,  creo  que  se 
tendrian  mejores  resultados,  si  se  obligara  a  los  padres  de  familia  a  compartir  con  los 
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directores,  la  vigilancia  de  los  alumnos  en  la  parte  que  lee  estuviera  encomendada;  se 
Boe  diri  que  en  la  vlda  modema,  los  padres  de  familia,  viven  muy  atareadoe  para 
ocuparee  de  sua  hijos,  pero  en  nuestros  hogaree,  hasta  en  los  humildee  de  los  obreros, 
la  madre  de  familia  todavfa  ocupa  su  lugar,  y  no  hay  educador  alguno  mia  Mbil  y 
m&B  inteligente  que  ima  madre. 

^Es  el  bachillerato  un  verdadero  tamiz  para  que  a  las  univeisidades  no  pasen  m^ 
que  los  alumnos  que  tengan  la  aplicaci6n  suficiente  para  seguir  los  curses  superiores? 
responderemos  que  no.  ^Por  falta  de  rigor  en  los  ezdmenes  o  en  la  extension  en  los 
programas?  For  una  y  otia  causa.  Los  exianenes  est4n  sujetos  a  muchos  conven- 
cionalismos.  Actualmente  e61o  son  orales,  y  cuantas  quiebras  pueden  haber  en  ellos 
desde  la  pregunta  que  anticipadamente  se  ha  hecho  conocer  al  alumno,  hasta  el  cam- 
bio  de  ella  por  otra  mis  facil,  que  el  interrogado  no  responde  a  la  primera,  y  la  ayuda 
prestada  en  forma  de  indicaciones  y  circunloquios  por  el  mismo  examinador. 

£1  MiniBtro  Sr.  Luis  Martinez,  que  ha  sido  uno  de  los  reformadores  m^  inteligentee 
en  esta  materia,  introdujo  la  mejora,  despu^s  suprimida  de  los  eximenes  mixtoe  orales 
y  escritos.  Salvando  todas  las  quiebras  que  en  el  mejor  de  los  casos  siempre  tendrin 
los  exdmenes,  soy  partidario  de  esta  forma,  como  la  mis  equitativa.  Para  los  exi- 
menes orales,  las  pr^guntas  o  cuestiones  del  programa,  escritas  en  papeletas  y  deposi- 
tadas  dentro  de  una  infora  cerrada,  serfan  sacadas  por  el  examinado. 

Este  tendrfa  derecho  a  re]>etir  el  acto  de  sacar  otra  papeleta  hasta  tree  voces  si  no 
se  ballara  en  condiciones  de  reeponder  a  la  pregunta  escrita  en  la  que  sac6  por  primera 
vez .  En  la  misma  forma  el  alumno  sacarfa  por  suerte  la  cuestidn  o  tema  de  su  examen 
por  escrito.  Despu^s  de  10  6 15  minutes  concedidos  para  consultar  libros  en  la  biblio- 
teca,  el  alumno  serla  conducido  a  una  sala  en  la  cual  se  dejarfa  durante  un  tiempo 
fijo  y  limitado  para  que  pudiera  desarrollar  su  teeis. 

El  asunto  de  las  calificaciones  siempre  serfa  tan  elistico;  pero  si  se  qmsiera  hacerlas 
mis  estrictas  y  justas,  se  podrfa  obligar  a  los  profesores  a  tomar  en  cuenta  las  notas 
obtenidas  mensualmente  por  cada  alumno,  tal  como  lo  determina  el  reglamento  general 
de  estudios,  inserto  en  la  Memoria  de  Instniccidn  Pfiblica  del  afio  de  1913.  Y  esto 
que  digo  de  los  eximenes  de  bachillerato  lo  hago  extensivo  deeds  ahora  a  los  licencia 
dos  y  doctores  en  las  univenidades. 

£1  defecto  que  se  observa  en  los  horarios  de  la  instrucci6n  pzimaria,  y  que  ya  hice 
notar  anteriormente,  es  igualmente  uno  de  los  principales  del  horaiio  de  los  colegios 
de  ensefianza  secundaiia. 

Los  afios  inferiores  que  corresponden  a  loe  alumnos  mis  jovenes  de  menos  desarro- 
llo  flsico  y  mental,  son  sin  embargo  loe  mis  recai^gados  y  los  que  tienen  mayor  ndmero 
de  horas  de  estudio.  La  graduaci6n  deberia  ser  a  la  inversa,  es  decir,  que  el  ntimero 
de  horas  de  estudio  deberia  aumentar  conforme  aumentara  la  edad  de  los  educandos 
y  por  consiguiente,  la  graduaci6n  de  las  materias. 

Esto  serfa  lo  mis  Idgico  y  lo  que  estuviera  mis  en  concordancia  con  las  leyes  fi8iol6 
gicas  y  psicoliSgicas  de  la  educaci6n. 

GapItulo  DiczMONONO. — La  Ensb^^anza  Supbriob— Las  Univbrsidades  bn  el 

ECUAI>0B. 

La  enseflanza  universitaria  fui,  como  ya  vimos  al  principle  de  este  libro,  la  primera 
en  establecerse  en  el  Ecuadcw,  como  escuela  ptiblica  y  es  por  consiguiente  la  m4<i 
antigua,  si  bidn  no  puede  cousiderirsela  ni  como  la  mejrar  dotada  ni  como  la  mis  per- 
fecta.  En  efecto,  actualmente  peca  de  deficiente  y  rutinaria  sin  que  su  progreeo 
haya  correspondido  a  la  marcha  evolutiva  del  pais  y  fdn  que  haya  influido  de  modo 
notable  en  su  evoluci6n  tal  como  ha  pasado  en  otros  palses,  como  Alemania  y  Francia, 
por  ejemplo. 

Las  viejas  &cultades  de  filoeofia  y  derecho,  que  con  las  de  fisica  y  matemiticas,  y 
mis  tarde  la  de  medicina,  forman  la  Universidad  de  Santo  Tomis  de  Aquino,  tienen 
SUB  representantes  y  sucesores  en  las  actuales  facultades  de  medicina,  derecho  y 
ciencias  de  la  Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador.    Aun  pasando  por  la  larga  serie  de 
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viciaitudefl  la  facultad  de  ciencias  ha  dejado  de  existir  varias  veces:  el  Preaidente 
Graicfa  Moreno  denominando  la  ''Ecicuela  Polit^nica/'  tiayendo  como  prafeixH^Ba 
ilustrados  jesuitas  aleDianes  y  dot^ndola  de  laboratorioB,  gabinetee  y  muBeoe,  fundd  eu 
ella  las  ensefianzas  de  ingenierfa  civil  y  de  fannacia.  Con  la  ausencia  de  Ioa  prof eeores 
extranjeroe  languideci6  largoe  a£Lo6  y  por  dltimo  fu^  clausurada,  hasta  que  bajo  la 
egida  del  MinifitroDon  Luia  Martinez  fu6  reoiganizada  nflimismo  con  una  parte  de  mi 
profesorado  traido  del  extranjero.  Mas  en  10  afioe  que  lleva  de  fundada  ^cuiLntos  sou 
lo6  profedonales  que  de  ella  han  salido  graduados?  £1  Sr.  Dr.  Don  Carlos  Tobar  Bex- 
gofio  en  un  intereeante  y  bien  meditado  estudio  titulado  ''lia  Reforma  Universitaria 
en  el  Ecuador, "  emite  respecto  a  ella  muy  intereeantes  conceptoe,  que  mis  tarde 
tendremos  ocafli6n  de  adoptar  y  reproducir:  bistenos  por  ahoia  hacer  constar  que 
poco  0  nada  ha  progresado  en  este  asunto  nuestra  Uniyersidad  Centnd  si  bien  cuenta 
con  un  profesorado  nacional,  la  mayor  parte  graduado  en  las  universidades  europeas  y 
compuesto  de  j^venes  inteligentes,  y  que  estin  pr^ximos  a  llegar  algunos  profemres 
extranjeros  para  integrar  su  personal. 

Se  dice  ademis,  que  se  le  va  a  dotar  de  un  buen  material  de  ensefianza  y  quizi  de 
local  propio  y  adaptado  a  sus  neceeidades. 

Las  Universidades  de  Guayaquil  y  Cuenca  son  de  creaci6n  mucho  mis  reciente, 
pues  s61o  datan  desde  1895;  antes  de  esa  ^poca  s61o  tenfan  la  denominaci6n  de  juntas 
univendtarias  y  se  hallaban  bajo  la  dependencia  del  colegio  de  segunda  ensefianza  de 
la  Provincia.  £n  una  y  otia  s61o  existen  facultades  de  derecho,  de  medicina  y  de 
f armacia,  y  aunque  cuenta  con  profesorado  competente  y  docto  en  sus  respectivBa 
materias,  carecen  casi  por  completo  de  material  de  ensefianza:  laboratories,  museoe, 
gabinetes,  etc. 

S61u  la  Universidad  Central  se  encuentra  mejor  a  este  respecto,  pues  cuenta  con 
regulares  laboratories  de  quimica  y  bacteriologfa  y  un  buen  Museo  de  historia  natural, 
asf  como  un  gabinete  de  ffsica.  En  los  tiempos  del  Preeidente  Garcia  Moreno,  tuA 
instalada  con  verdadera  suntuosidad  y  los  laboratorios  de  hoy  son  rezagus  mis  o  menos 
remozados  de  los  que  entonccs  existieron. 

El  Min^stro  Don  Luis  N.  Dillon,  que  iududablemente  ha  sido  uno  de  los  reformistas 
mis  atrevidos  que  ha  tenido  el  Ecuador  en  las  tiltimas  ^pocas,  si  bien  no  pudo  llevar 
a  cabo  sus  proyectos  de  reforma  por  el  corto  espacio  de  tiempo  que  ejerci6  su  cargo  y 
por  la  opo8ici6n  que  esos  proyectos  suscitaron,  comparando  el  n(imero  de  nueetraa 
Universidades  con  el  de  los  habitantes  del  Ecuador,  y  proporcionahnente  con  el  de 
las  demis  naciones,  halla  que  el  ntimero  de  tree  es  exceaivo  y  que  por  diluirse  en  ellas 
los  esfuerzosde  la  naci6n  uinguno  de  los  tresestablecimientos  corresponden  asu  objeto. 
En  realidad,  s61o  un  espfritu  provincialista,  arraigado  desde  muy  antiguo  y  que  divide 
la  Naci6n  en  tres  regionee  que  corresponden  a  los  tree  departamentue  en  que  primi- 
tivamente  se  dividia  el  Ecuador,  hace  desear  a  los  habitantes  de  cada  uno  de  elloe 
tener  instituciones  propias  e  independientes,  pero  calcadas  las  unas  de  las  otras, 
ateni^ndose  en  ^sto  mis  que  a  las  net^esidades  de  cada  regiiki,  al  pnirito  de  imitacidn  y 
al  afin  de  igualar  o  sobrepujar  a  la  Proviucia  vecina. 

Asi  por  ejemplo,  la  Universidad  de  Cuenca,  tiene  una  facultad  de  leyes,  otra  de 
medicina  y  farmacia;  ahora  bien,  la  ciudad  goza  de  uno  de  los  climas  mis  suavee  e 
iguales  y  templados  del  Ecuador,  siendo  por  consiguiente  muy  salubre,  por  lo  que  en 
su  hospital  apenas  se  aloja  un  t^rmino  medio  de  cincuenta  enfcrmoe  sobre  una  pobla- 
ci6n  de  cuarenta  mil  habitantes.  Los  j6vene8  estudiantes  de  medicina,  apenas  pues 
si  tienen  ocasi6n  de  hacer  prictica  hoepitalaria  imprescindible  en  esta  carrera  y  afiidase 
a  ^to,  que  un  mal  entendido  pudor  y  un  prejuicio  en  los  uses  y  costumbres,  lea 
impide  hacer  eximenes  ginecol<5gicos. 

Si  ademis  se  toma  en  cuenta  la  falta  de  Laboratorios  ^  y  de  instnimentos  para  laa 
ensefianzas  quirtirgicaB  y  anat^Smicas,  se  podri  darse  cuenta  de  lo  insuficientemente 
preparados  que  resultan  los  medicos  que  salen  de  esta  universidad. 

1  La  facaltad  de  Cuenoa  ha  adqulrido  tUtlmento  un  laboratorio  de  bacteriolog;fa. 
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La  bondad  del  clima  y  pobreza  del  pafs,  no  dan  ocupacidn  al  ntimero  total  de  eetu- 
diantes  de  la  universidad  y  as£  ya  proviatos  de  su  tftulo  de  doctor,  se  les  ve  desparra- 
marse  por  las  dem^  Provincias,  especialmente  por  las  costaneras,  luchando  contra 
la  dif  erencia  del  clima,  de  las  ideas  y  de  las  costumbres  y  muchas  veces  en  desventaja 
por  causa  de  su  insuficiente  preparaci6n  profesional;  atin  la  facultad  de  leyes,  famosa 
por  la  nombradfa  de  bus  prof  esores,  da  un  exceso  de  abogados  que  corren  la  misma  suerte 
que  los  doctores  en  medicina.  Y  no  he  hablado  todavla,  de  la  junta  universitaria  de 
Loja,  reducida  a  una  facultad  de  derecbo,  con  47  alumnos.  ^Qu^  podr6  pensarse  de 
una  provincia  de  100,000  babitantes  donde  casi  la  totalidad  de  la  juventud  aigue  la 
carrera  de  las  leyes?  S61o  unos  pocos  j^venes,  dejando  el  native  terrufio,  van  a  las 
Universidades  de  Quito  de  Cuenca  a  eetudiar  medicina.  {Y  pensar  que  casi  todos 
esos  muchachos  son  hijos  de  propietarios  agrlcolas  y  que  viven  en  una  provincia 
esencialmente  agrfcola  y  quiz&s  m^  tarde  mineral,  t 

La  Universidad  del  Azuay,  antes  que  medicos  y  abogados,  deberfa  preparar  ingenie- 
ros  agrf colas,  civiles  y  de  minas;  asf,  pues,  respetando  s61o  por  honor  a  la  tradtci6n 
la  facultad  de  leyes,  creo  que  deberfa  suprimirse  la  de  Medicina,  asf  como  la  junta 
univerfiitaria  dei  Loja  y  fundar  en  cambio  en  Cuenca,  una  escuela  de  agricultura  y 
veterinaria  y  otra  de  ingenierfa  civil  y  de  minas,  afiadiendo  a  ^sta  el  curso  de  topo- 
graffa  y  agrimensura  que  se  ha  decretado  establecer  en  el  colegio  de  s^unda  ense- 
fianza. 

Y  conste  que  sdlo  porque  s6  lo  arraigado  que  estdn  entre  nosotros,  los  prejuiclos 
provincialistas  y  porque  s^  el  desamparo  en  que  se  considerarfa  la  juventud  de  las 
provincias  azuayas,  no  me  muestro  partidario  de  la  reforma  nds  radical:  de  la  supresi6n 
total  de  la  universidad  y  de  su  sustituci6n  por  escuelas  tunicas  profesionales. 

Por  lo  que  hace  a  Guayaquil,  su  facultad  de  medicina  tiene  la  ventaja  de  ser  la  mis 
apropiada  en  el  Ecuador  para  el  estudio  de  las  enfermedades  tropicales,  propias  de 
la  zona  c&lida  y  baja  de  la  costa:  sus  hospitales,  regularmente  montados,  dan  ocafii6n 
a  sus  alumnos  de  hacer  mucha  prictica;  pero  atin  falta  mucho  en  materia  de  ense- 
fianza  tunica  y  cientffica:  b61o  pos^e  un  laboratorio  de  bacteriologfa  bastante  Men 
dotado  para  el  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  a  ella  concurren;  mas  necesita  surtirse  de 
material  para  las  ensefianzas  anatdmicas,  laboratories  de  qufmica  y  ffsiologfa,  de 
anatomfa  pato]6gica,  de  toxicologfa  y  medicina  legal,  museo  de  historia  natural, 
etc.,  en  una  palabra,  proveerse  de  material  de  ensefianza  para  que  ^ta  sea  dada  en 
debida  forma,  y  sobre  todo,  construir  un  local  en  lugar  apropiado  para  llevar  a  cabo 
estas  instalaciones.  Por  raz6n  de  su  8ituaci6n,  la  facultad  de  medicina  de  Guaya- 
quil es  insustituible;  no  asi  la  facultad  de  leyes. 

En  las  Provincias  de  la  costa,  invadldas  por  el  exceso  de  abogados  que  dan  las 
universidades  serraniegas,  hay  pl^tora  de  ellos  tanto  como  en  toda  la  Reptiblica. 

Los  males  que  de  este  exceso  se  derivan,  ban  sido  puestos  de  manifiesto  por  los  altos 
magistrados  de  la  Naci6n,  clamando  por  su  pronto  remedio.  Asf  pues,  yo  opino  por 
la  supreaidn  de  la  facultad  de  leyes  de  Guayaquil  y  su  sustitucidn  por  una  escuela 
superior  de  agricultura  y  por  una  escuela  de  ingenieria.  La  Universidad  de  Guaya- 
quil, podrfa  comprender  tambi^n  una  "  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  y  Navegacl6n,'' 
y  la  creaci6n  de  estos  institutos,  corresponderia  mejor  a  las  necesidadee  de  la  regi6n, 
que  es  agricola  industrial  y  comercial  en  grade  mucho  mayor  que  las  dem&B  del  pais. 
La  facilidad  de  comunicaciones,  que  poco  a  poco  se  mejoran,  la  bondad  del  clima  y 
la  mayor  baratura  de  la  vida,  en  la  sierra  harfan  posible  que  los  j6venes  de  la  costa, 
que  quisieran  s^guir  la  carrera  del  derecho,  pudieran  ingresar  en  las  Universidades  de 
Quito  y  Cuenca,  sin  mucho  exceso  de  gastos  y  sin  que  representara  6sto  un  sacrificio 
para  los  escasos  de  fortuna. 

De  prop6sito,  he  dejado  para  el  final,  hablar  de  la  Universidad  Central,  la  mia 
importante  del  Ecuador,  por  su  tradici6n  y  por  su  antigDedad. 

La  Universidad  Central,  sacudiendo  su  decaimiento  ha  mejorado  mucho  en  sua 
dltimoe  tiempoe  y  se  halla  en  camino  de  una  mejora  amplia  y  completa;  ya  hemoe 
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hablado  de  laa  refonnM  que  Be  piezuaii  introdudr  en  la  htcultad  de  ciendas,  en  lo 
que  respecta  al  personal  y  al  material,  y^  hemes  dicho  que  posee  buenos  gabinetes  y 
museos;  pero  su  local,  vetusto  y  arcaico  caserdn  de  la  ^poca  colonial,  resulta  inm- 
decuado  para  su  objeto.  La  mania  criticable  en  la  edificaci6n  de  las  ciudades 
hispano-americanas  de  i^lomerar  en  tomo  de  la  plaza  principal  los  mejoree  edificioe, 
ha  Yuelto  muy  central  su  ubicacidn;  pero  esto  que  parece  una  ventaja  a  los  ojoe  de 
la  mayorfa,  es  al  contrario  un  grave  defecto,  porque  estrechado  por  todos  ladoe  no  ea 
poflible  pensar  en  un  local  asi  situado,  en  hacer  nuevas  instalaciones  y  en  darle 
toda  la  amplitud  requerida  por  las  necesidades  que  diaiiamente  se  crean. 

Existe  el  proyecto  de  vender  el  antiguo  local,  para  con  su  iHt>ducto  comprar  tecrenos 
en  los  extramuros  de  la  Capital  y  levantar  un  edificio  de  nueva  planta.  Pero  por 
amor  a  la  tradici6n,  hay  muchos  que  se  oponen  a  este  proyecto.  De  todos  modos,  si 
se  quiere  dar  a  la  facultad  de  ciencias,  la  nueva  organizaci6n  que  se  proyecta,  serd 
menester  edificar  un  local  nuevo  en  un  terrene  miis  amplio,  so  pena  de  levantar  un 
local  especial  para  esta  facultad,  lo  que  me  parece  menos  conveniente. 

£1  profesorado  de  todas  las  universidades  del  Ecuador,  tiene  m^ritos  indiscutibles: 
los  j6venes  profesores  vienen  con  nuevos  brfos  a  reemplazar  a  las  viejas  lumbrena 
que  alumbraron  en  su  tiempo  y  que  poco  a  poco  van  extingui^ndose.  Si  nuestras 
Universidades  estuvieran  mejor  dotadas  de  material  cientffico  de  investigaci6n,  no 
hay  duda  que  la  ciencia  harfa  en  nuestro  pais  tantas  adquisiciones  como  en  cualquier 
otro. 

Por  lo  que  hace  a  la  facultad  de  leyes  y  a  la  medicina  de  la  Universidad  Central, 
una  y  otra  tienen  tradiciones  muy  honrosas.  La  (iltima,  sin  embargo  se  hallaba  un 
tanto  en  retraso  en  los  quince  afios  anteriores,  pero  la  renovaci6n  de  su  peiBonal 
docente,  con  j6vene8  m^icos  que  han  ido  a  las  capitales  europeas  a  perfeccionaree  en 
los  adelantos  de  su  profesi6n,  le  ha  dado  nuevo  impulse  y  bus  c&tedras  en  general  eeUjk 
hoy  bien  servidas. .  He  hablado  de  la  reorganizacidn  de  la  facultad  de  ciencias  e  insis- 
tir^  acerca  de  este  punto  en  que  las  enaefianzas  que  alii  deben  darse  deber^  estar  en 
relaci6n  con  el  estado  actual  del  pais  y  con  el  ndmero  de  profesionales  a  que  pueda 
dar  ocupaci6n.  Es  mucha  verdad,  que  actualmente  ocupamos  un  ntimero  relativa- 
mente  crecido  de  ingenieros  extranjeros  en  nuestras  obras  pdblicas  y  que  muchas 
de  las  dltedras  de  las  ciencias  exactas  han  tenido  o  tienen  necesidad  de  ser  regentadas 
asimismo  por  extranjeros;  pero  indudablemente  que  pasada  la  ^poca  de  la  construcci6n 
de  las  obras  pdblicas,  hoy  emprendidas,  no  habrfa  en  el  pais  ocupacidn  suficiente 
para  un  ndmero  regular  de  ingenieros,  asi  como  cubiertas  las  plazas  del  profesorado 
en  colegios  y  universidades,  serla  dificil  que  un  ge61ogo,  un  naturalista,  hallara  con 
su  profe8i6n  una  ocupaci6n  lucrativa. 

La  industria  no  se  ha  desarrollado  adn  en  el  Ecuador  y  por  razones  que  no  es  del 
caso  entrar  a  considerar  aquf,  tardari  bastante  tiempo,  antes  de  que  pueda  serlo. 
Por  lo  miamo,  un  ndmero  considerable  de  qui micos  y  de  ingenieros  quimicos  no  hallaria 
ocupaci6D  en  el  pais,  aun  suponiendo  que  las  Municipalidades  de  la  Repdblica  o 
por  lo  menos  de  las  capitales  de  Provincias,  crearan  laboratorios  municlpales  y  que 
otras  Instituciones  hicieran  lo  miamo  y  que  las  plazas  de  profesores  en  los  colegios 
y  universidades  se  llenaran  todas  con  alumnos  salidos  de  una  focultad  de  ciencias. 
Por  estas  razones,  opino  que  la  matrfcula  de  esta  facultad  debe  ser  limitada  a  un 
ndmero  de  plazas  que  no  sobrepase  las  necesidades  del  pais. 

Se  me  dir&  que  esta  precauci<Sn  es  indtil,  porque  actualmente  sea  por  la  corta 
extensidn  de  la  ensefianza  cientifica,  sea  por  el  poco  aprecio  que  se  tiene  a  los  titulos 
de  ingeniero  y  doctor  en  ciencias,  obtenidos  dentro  del  pais,  sea  en  fin  porque  los 
j6venes  desconfian  de  hallar  ocupaci6n  al  salir  con  un  titulo  semejante,  el  caso  es 
que  la  facultad  de  ciencias,  es  la  menos  concurrida,  no  pasando  de  25  a  30  el  ndmero 
de  BUS  alumnos.  Pero  habrd  que  tener  en  cuenta  la  atracci6n  que  se  producir4  cuando 
la  facultad  de  ciencias  mejore  su  personal,  aumentdndolo  con  algunos  profesores 
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extaranjeros,  asi  como  su  material,  si  se  emplean  las  cantidades  dedicadas  para  ello 
en  el  presupuesto,  sobre  todo  dada  la  aglomeraci6n  de  alunmos,  hacia  las  demis 
profesiones,  las  que  por  consiguiente  dia  a  dia  se  vuelven  menoe  lemunerativas. 

En  mi  opinidn,  deberfan  crearae  los  Big:uieiite8  tftulos,  correspondiendo  cada  uno 
a  un  programa  especial  de  estudios:  doctorados  en  ciencias  flsicas  y  naturales,  en 
ciencias  ffsicas  y  matem&ticas  y  en  ciencias  fisicas  y  quimicas,  ingenieria  civil  de 
minas,  el^ctrica  y  medlnica,  ingeniero  qulmico  y  quimico  analitico.  Estas 
enseiianzas,  podrian  ser  dictadas  de  una  manera  paralela  y  en  los  mismos  laboratories, 
por  los  mismos  profesores,  tal  como  se  acostimibra  en  otras  imiversidades.  Por  ejemplo : 
en  el  curao  de  qufmica  analf tica  no  hay  inconveniente  en  que  un  ingeniero  de  minas 
y  un  experto  quimico,  trabajen  juntos  uno  al  lado  del  otro :  bastard  que  en  el  programa 
se  d6  mayor  extensi6n  a  aquellos  puntos  ciendficos,  en  que  cada  cual  va  a  especiali- 
zarse. 

Asi  comprendida  la  ensefianza  de  la  fetcultad  de  ciencias,  llenari  la  funci6n  que 
esti  llamada  a  desempeftar  en  la  cultura  superior  del  pafs,  sin  lecaigar  de  una 
manera  exagerada  el  presupuesto  de  gastos  de  la  Naci6n. 

Lo  que  es  halagador  en  las  universidades  ecuatorianas,  es  el  despertar  que  se  ad vierte 
del  espfritu  universitario.  £n  el  seno  de  ellas,  dfa  a  dia  se  nota  la  tendencia  de 
pensar  y  discurrir,  la  emulaci6n  de  los  actos  nobles  y  levantados  y  el  deseo  de  influir 
en  la  vida  pdblica  del  pais,  viviendo  no  alejados  de  ella,  sino  asimildndose  a  sub 
manifestaciones  y  a  su  movimiento.  Esto  en  un  pais  en  desarrollo,  sobre  todo  si 
se  trata  de  un  pais  republicano  y  democr&tico,  tiene  una  grande  importancia  si  se 
considera  que  la  clase  universitaria  es  necesariamente  la  que  en  el  porvenir  dirige 
los  destines  del  pais,  y  si  la  juventud  comprende  desde  temprano,  su  papel  y  se  prepara 
para  llenarlo  debidamente,  se  hallard  sin  duda  en  mejor  estado  para  lograr  su  objeto. 

Los  varies  Congresos  de  Estudiantes  que  se  hau  verificado,  ban  contribuldo  a 
despertar  estos  sentimientos  y  ban  hecho  que  en  las  Universidades  resalten,  cada 
vez  m&9,  las  dotes  del  intelectualismo  y  de  la  cultura.  Pero  precisa  que  otro  movi- 
miento se  produzca  en  ellos  y  este  movimiento  deberia  ser  en  favor  de  los  estudios 
de  investigaci<Sn  cientlfica,  de  tal  manera  que  las  Universidades  no  s61amente  fueran 
centros  de  aprendizaje  profesional,  sino  tambi^,  focos  de  luz  y  de  progreso,  lugares 
donde  el  estudio  y  la  observacidn  trabajaran  continuamente  en  solucionar  nuestroa 
problemas.  Entonces  dejarian  de  ser  grandes  caserones  solitarios,  la  mayor  parte 
del  tiempo  para  convertirse  en  colmenas  de  hombres  de  ciencias.  Un  pals  pobre  como 
el  nuestro,  no  se  halla  en  situacidn  de  sostener  esos  grandes  institutes  de  estudios 
superiores,  que  sostienen  los  palses  ricos  y  fuertes;  pero  modestamente  en  el  fondo 
de  nuestras  universidades,  podremos  contribuir  a  impulsar  el  progreso  con  estudios 
y  descubrimientos,  que  serdn  para  provecho  nuestro.  Asl  ligaremos  la  existencia 
de  nuestras  Universidades  a  la  vida  acti va  del  pals,  devolviendo  con  creces,  el  sacrificio 
que  hace  por  dar  cultura  superior  a  cierto  ndmero  de  sus  hijos.  Entonces  podr& 
pensarse  tambi^n,  en  la  expansi6n  universitaria  y  en  la  vulgarizaci6n  de  los  estudios 
superiores,  porque  alumnos  y  profesores  mejor  preparados,  podrian  por  medio  de 
las  conferencias,  difundir  esos  conocimientos  con  mayor  preparaci6n  yc  on  mejor 
esplritu. 

Lo  que  se  opone  desde  luego  a  este  unpulso,  es  la  falta  de  material  cientlfico  de 
que  tanto  me  he  lamentado  y  luego  la  situaci6n  inestable  de  los  profesores  atenidos, 
como  los  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  a  nombramientos  interinos,  dados  al  antojo  de 
las  simpatfas  pollticas.  Para  regular  su  situaci6n,  yo  propondrla  un  sistema  de  con- 
cursos  en  la  misma  forma  de  los  que  sefial^  para  la  ensefianza  secundaria.  La  renta 
es  ammismo  escasa,  a  pesar  de  habdrsela  aumentado  en  las  dltimas  ^pocas  y  para 
obligar  a  un  profesional  a  que  abandone  su  clientela,  perdiendo  con  ello  las  perspecti- 
vas  de  fortuna  y  posicidn,  es  necesario  resarcirlo  con  una  cantidad  proporcional  o 
equivalente  a  la  que  deja  de  percibir.  Mientras  estas  dos  iiltimas  condiciones,  no  se 
Uenen,  el  profesorado  tendrd  6pocas  brillantes  y  ^pocas  de  decadendas,  segiin  sea  la 
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calidad  de  los  preferidos  por  las  aimpatfaB  gubemativas  y  en  general  considerard  la 
ensefianza  cdmo  una  ocupaci6n  pasajera  y  no  como  una  situaci6n  estable  y  perma- 
nente. 

Algo  se  ha  hablado  en  Iob  tUtimos  tiempos  de  anatomfa  universitaria,  lo  mtsmo 
que  de  participaci6n  de  los  estudiantes  en  la  administraci6n  de  ella.  Oonsiderando 
muy  maduramente  el  asunto  en  cuesti6n,  creo  que  aparte  de  la  libertad  en  la  elec- 
ci6n  del  profesorado  y  en  la  de  la  ensefianza,  siempre  que  ^ta  no  sea  contraria  a  la 
moral  o  a  la  exLstencia  del  Estado  y  los  vfnculos  sociales,  creo  que  una  separaci6n 
absolute  de  las  Universidades,  no  es  posible  ni  conveniente  en  el  Ecuador. 

Respecto  al  segundo  asunto,  mientras  los  estudiantes  trataban  de  61,  las  juntas  de 
profesores  dictaban  reglamentos  restrictivos,  en  los  que  los  alumnos  quedaban  sujetos 
a  una  severa  disciplina  y  esto  sin  protesta  de  su  parte. 

Se  ver&,  pues,  que  tales  ideas  no  ban  arraigado  atin  y  me  parece  premature  pensar 
en  que  fueran  realizables. 

S61o  deben  quedar  como  ideales  acariciados,  para  un  tiempo  en  el  que  la  mentali- 
dad  y  la  cultura  del  pais,  bagan  esperar  que  puedan  ser  puestas  en  pzictica. 

Las  rentas  univeraitarias,  provienen  del  20  por  ciento  de  los  derechos  sobre  exporta- 
ci6n  en  las  aduanas  de  la  Repdblica  y  son  insuficientes  para  dar  la  amplitud  necesaria 
a  la  ensefianza  universitaria.  Las  Univeraidades  de  Quito  y  Cuenca,  pos^en  algunos 
bienes  procedentes  de  legados  particulares;  pero  aun  en  el  Ecuador  no  se  ha  desa- 
rrollado  la  filantr6pica  costumbre  de  los  acaudalados  de  otros  pafses,  de  dotar  munffi- 
camente  los  centros  universitarios.  Con  todo,  aunque  yo  desearfa  ver  brillantemente 
establecidas  las  univerBidades  en  el  Ecuador,  hago  notar  que  dstas,  como  todas  las 
mejoras  que  he  dejado  apuntadas,  deben  subordinarse  a  la  de  la  ensefianza  primaria, 
base  de  la  educaci6n  en  todo  pais  modemo. 

Anotar6  un  asunto  importante  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  los  programas  universitarios  y 
es  que  convendria  su  unificaci6n  en  las  tres  universidades  para  evitar  que  cuando 
tienen  que  trasladarse  de  una  a  otra  los  estudiantes  sufran  atrasos  y  perjuicios. 

Con  frecuencia  estos  programas  ban  sido  alterados  y  ban  sufrido  reformas  y  modiii- 
caciones  y  no  se  llegar&  a  una  perfecci6n  relativa  siendo  mirados  con  criterio  dis- 
tinto  en  cada  Univeraidad.  La  unificaci^n  de  ellos,  daria  quizi  lugar  a  una  nueva 
reforma,  pero  con  tal  que  se  obtuviera  una  marcha  met6dica,  se  podria  intentarla 
cohoneetando  las  diversas  tendencias  de  las  tres  Univeraidades. 

Diria  mds  acerca  de  ellas,  pero  acaso  tendria  necesidad  para  cado  punto  de  exten- 
derme  en  un  capitulo  especial:  aqui  s61o  he  intentado  bosquejar  lo  que,  a  mi  modo 
de  ver,  es  m&s  interesante  para  el  porvenlr  de  los  centros  de  cultura  superior  en  nuestro 
pais.  S^ame  permitido  sin  embargo,  insistir  acerca  de  un  punto  muy  importante 
sobre  la  ensefianza  tunica  y  pr&ctica  que  deben  ser  dadas  en  los  laboratorios.  Casi 
siempre  estos  estdn  en  deficiente  estado  con  aparatos  incompletos  o  deteriorados  y 
escasos  de  reactivoe  y  de  productos  quimicos.  Cuando  despu^  de  algunos  afios,  a 
veces  muchos  se  prov^  a  los  laboratorios  de  aparatos  y  reactivoe,  las  Juntas  Admini»- 
trativas,  olvidan  fijar  en  los  presupuestos  anuales  cierta  cantidad,  para  renovar  el 
material,  o  bien  si  dicha  suma  se  fija  no  se  invierte  en  tal  objeto,  el  laboratorio  va  em- 
pobreci^ndose  dia  a  dia  hasta  Uegar  al  extreme  de  que  muchos  an&lisis  y  trabajos 
pricticos,  no  pueden  ser  efectuadoe  por  falta  del  material  y  de  los  reactivoe  necesarios. 
Las  rentas  de  las  imiversidades,  son  escasas  y  no  alcanzan  para  proveer  de  material, 
las  m&s  de  las  veces  costoso  a  los  laboratorios,  con  la  prontitud  necesaria. 

Nuestras  universidades  tomando  en  cuenta  el  ejemplo  de  otras  del  extranjero,  en 
que  loe  alumnos  gastan  los  reactivos  y  usan  el  material  en  provecho  de  su  ensefianza, 
deberian  establecer  la  costumbre  de  exigir  a  los  alumnos  una  cuota  proporcional  al 
valor  de  los  aparatos  y  reactivos  que  se  lee  confia,  cuota  que  seria  devuelta  a  fin  de 
afio,  descontando  el  costo  de  lo  que  hubiera  deteriorado  o  gastado.  D^bese  tomar 
en  consideracidn,  que  el  valor  de  las  matriculas  y  derechos  de  ex^enes  es  sumamente 
reducido,  de  tal  manera,  que  loe  estudios  universitarios,  cuestan  muy  poco  a  los 
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alumnos  y  que  la  mayorfa  de  ^toB,  en  su  condici6n  de  estudiantes,  encuentran  manera 
fdcil  de  ganaree  la  vida,  cosa  que  quizd  ocurra  en  muy  pocos  palees  del  mundo. 

Doe  palabras  afiadir^  acerca  de  la  cultura  superior  de  la  mujer.  No  quiero  referirme 
a  la  presencia  de  ^stas,  en  las  unlversidades  en  ciertos  cursos,  como  los  obst^tricos 
y  de  enfenneras,  que  se  ha  tratado  de  establecer  en  la  Univeraidad  de  Guayaquil, 
sino  a  su  participaci6n  en  las  demds  carreras  que  hasta  ahora  66I0  ejercitan  los  horn- 
bree.  Adelantdndose  como  sucede  muy  a  menudo  en  nuestro  estado  actual  de  cultura, 
las  leyes  de  instrucci6n  ptiblica,  ban  tratado  de  dar  a  la  mujer  la  mayor  cantidad  de 
facilidades  para  que  pueda  seguir  loa  carreras  univeredtarias,  dispensdndola  para  su 
obtenci6n  el  diploma  de  bachiller  y  exigi^ndola  86I0  el  tftulo  fdcilmente  asequible 
de  institutora.  Desgraciadamente  el  ensayo  no  ha  correspondido  hasta  aquf  a  la  sin 
tenciones  que  guiaron  a  los  legisladores:  la  mujer  ecuatoiiana,  como  en  la  mayor  parte 
de  los  paisee  latinoamericanos,  aun  de  algunos  que  nos  Uevan  cierta  ventaja  en  el 
camino  de  la  ciYilizaci6n,  no  tienen  atin  la  educaci6n  intelectual  y  social  necesaria 
para  recibir  una  cultura  superior  y  at!in  la  sociedad  misma,  mira  como  raro  y  ex6tico 
el  cultivo  de  las  ciencias  en  las  mujeres,  concedi^ndolas  como  cosa  m^  propia  de  su 
•exo  el  de  las  bellas  artes  y  el  de  literatura. 

Las  mujeres  que  entre  nosotros  ban  alcanzado  el  tftulo  de  doctor,  no  ban  ll^ado  a 
ejercer  la  profesidn  content^doee  con  usarlo  como  un  alarde  de  intelectualidad  y 
una  muestra  de  talento.  Aunque  en  los  paises  sajones  y  eslavoe  es  tan  importante 
la  cultura  femenina,  por  lo  menos  en  Inglaterra,  se  ha  llegado  a  dudar  de  la  conve- 
niencia  de  dar  a  la  mujer  una  ailtura  superior,  en  vista  del  actual  movimiento  sufra- 
gista.  Muchos  escritores  partidarios  del  feminismo,  se  declaran  hoy  desengaflados 
de  la  educaci6n  superior  de  la  mujer,  que  no  alcanza  a  borrar  las  diferencias  senti- 
mentales  de  los  sexos  y  que,  al  contrario,  causando  grandes  pertiurbadones  en  el 
orden  social,  ban  dado  lugar  a  extravios  de  criterios  y  a  desviadones  en  el  papel  que 
cada  sexo  estk  Uamado  a  desempeiiar. 

Yo  no  creo  que  deba  cerrarse  a  las  mujeres  el  camino  de  las  profesiones  liberales; 
pero  indudablemente  que  adn  hace  falta  mucho  para  que  aprendan  a  recorrerlo  con 
facilidad.  Mientras  no  bayamos  perfeccionado  la  ensefianza  primaria  y  profesional 
de  la  mujer,  creo  que  es  indtil  pensar  en  darle  una  cultura  superior  que  no  se  encuen- 
tra  en  estado  de  alcanzar. 

GATiTULO  VlO]&6IHO. — ^LA8  BbOAS— La  BKSBftANZA    BN    BL    EXTRANJBRO — LOB 

VIAJB8  DB  ESTUDIO. 

Sumamente  discutido  y  controvertido,  ha  sido  el  asunto  relativo  a  la  concesidn  de 
becas  para  efectuar  estudios  en  el  extranjero. 

El  Estado  concede  en  el  Ecuador  doe  clases  de  becas:  las  imas  son  una  especie  de  au- 
xilio  que  se  da  a  los  hijos  de  padres  pobres  para  poder  continuar  bus  estudios  en  determi- 
nados  colegios  y  constituyen  para  esto  una  especie  de  subye|ici6n  con  la  cual  ayudan  a 
BU  sostenimiento.  Las  otras  se  conceden  para  estudiar  en  el  extranjero  artes,  industrias 
y  dendas  practicadas  en  el  pais  o  para  perfecdonaise  en  las  ya  existentee. 

Lo  que  ha  motivado  loe  ataques  y  reprochee  que  se  dirigen  a  las  becaa  ea  que  los 
Gobiemoe  ban  hecho  de  ellas  sinecuias  y  prebendas  que  en  la  mayor  parte  de  Ips  casos 
no  se  daban  a  los  que  mds  mMtoe  tenlan,  sino  a  los  hijos  y  parientes  de  los  all^gados  a 
los  hombres  dirigentes  de  la  polftica.  En  1911,  el  Consejo  de  Estado  suprinu6  35  de 
las  70  becas  que  entonces  existlan;  casi  todos  los  j6vene8  enviadoe  habiaii  perdido  su 
tiempo  sin  dedicarse  a  cosa  alguna  de  provecho  y  sin  cumplir  las  condidonea  de  sub 
contratoe. 

Aun  las  becas  que  se  daban  a  j6venes  talentoeoe  e  inteligentes,  eian  adjudicadas  sin 
criterio  alguno  y  a  gusto  s61o  del  aspirante  que  elegfa  a  su  arbitrio,  la  denda  que  querla 
eBtudiar. 
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Gomo  las  influendafl  eran  las  que  determinaban  la  coiice0i6ii  de  las  becas,  se  pasaba 
por  alto  todas  las  faltas  cometidas  por  ^tos,  sin  que  se  ejerciera  niugdn  control  ni  vigi- 
landa  serios.  Por  todas  estas  causas,  adem^  de  que  el  espiiitu  de  la  envidia  se  cubre 
a  veces  con  el  manto  del  espfritu  igualitario  y  reclama  porque  s61o  unoe  pocos  pzivl- 
legiadoe  vayan  a  los  paises  extranjeros  a  estudiar  a  expensas  de  la  Naci6n,  ban  becho 
que  las  becas  sean  muy  combatidas  y  que  los  becados  sean  nuiadoe  en  su  mayor  parte 
con  prevenci6n  por  la  generalidad  del  ptiblico.  Es  precise  confesar,  que  muy  pocos 
son  los  que  ban  regresado  con  grade  alcanzado  en  las  universidades  europeas  o  am.eri- 
canas;  pero  la  mayor  parte  de  esos  graduados,  desempefian  boy  con  bastante  eficiencia» 
puestoe  bonrosos  en  los  colegios  e  institutos  dentificos. 

£1  personal  m^code  laUniversidad  Central,  ba  mejorado  mucbo,  sobre  todo,  deade 
que  estd  formado  por  un  buen  ntimero  de  profesionales  que  se  ban  ido  a  perfecdonar  en 
el  extranjero.  Se  dice  generalmente,  que  con  lo  que  se  ba  gastado  en  los  becados  en  los 
dltimoe  seis  afios  y  que  se  bace  ascender  a  la  suma  de  $400,000  y  con  lo  que  se  invierte 
actualmente,  que  alcanza  a  $60,000  por  afio,  podrfa  baberse  creado  un  gran  instituto 
dentifico  y  traido  un  profesorado  extranjero  que  bubiera  educado  gran  ndmero  de 
alumnos.  Indudablemente  que  tal  criterio  bubiera  debido  prevalecer  en  las  regionee 
ofidales  bace  algunos  afios  y  bubi^ramos  obtenido  con  ello  gran  benefido.  Pero  el  deeeo 
de  f ormar  por  una  parte  profesorado  netamente  nadonal  y  por  otra,  la  neceddad  que  en 
todo  case  babrfa  a(in  cuando  tuvi^ramos  institutos  tan  buenos  como  los  de  otros  paises 
de  Sud  America,  de  perfecdonar  los  conocimientos  de  los  alumnos,  barla  dempre 
necesaria  la  conced6n  de  becas  en  el  extranjero. 

Hay  que  condderar  que  por  perfectos  que  fueran  nuestros  establedmientos  y  por 
completa  que  fuera  la  ensefianza  que  se  diera  en  ellos,  dempre  se  obtendrfa  gran 
ventaja  con  el  cambio  de  ambiente  y  con  la  compaiad6n  que  se  bace  entre  los  m^todoe 
observados  en  nuestro  pais  y  los  que  se  siguen  en  el  extranjero.  Ademis,  hay  artes  e 
industrias  que  por  su  extend6n  limitada,  no  podr&n  enseiiarse  en  escuelas  creadaa 
espedalmente  para  ello;  pero  que  sin  embaigo  podrfan  ser  dtilmente  practicadas  por 
un  corto  ntimero  de  eepecialistas.  Por  ejemplo:  para  la  ejecud6n  de  dertas  obras 
portuarias,  convendrfa  que  el  Grobiemo  dispudera  de  uno  o  dos  ingenieros  de  puertoa, 
pero  como  no  abrirlamos  una  cdtedra  especial  en  nuestra  univerddad  para  este  ob- 
jeto,  es  roia  conveniente  enviar  al  extranjero  el  ndmero  de  j6venes  necesario  para 
ejecutar  las  obras  y  luego  su  conservad^n  y  mantenimiento. 

Se  nos  dir4  que  podrfamos  recurrir  a  los  servidos  de  los  ingenieros  extranjeroe; 
pero  ademiB  de  babemos  dado  ya  mucbos  desengaflos,  nos  mantendiia  en  la  dtuaddn 
actual,  viviendo  como  tributaries  dempre  que  de  asunto  dentifico  se  trata. 

Los  paises  como  la  Argentina,  Chile,  d  Per6,  Espafia  y  el  Japdn,  que  diariamente 
perfecdonan  sua  institudones  docentes,  no  ban  desechado  las  becas,  condder&ndolas 
como  un  medio  de  completar  la  educaci6n  que  en  el  pais  se  da.  Lo  que  hay  que 
procurar,  es  que  ademis  de  la  equidad  y  la  justida  en  su  conced6n,  predondne  el 
criterio  de  que  la  beca  debe  benefidar  igualmente  al  agradado  y  al  Estado  que  la 
concede,  segdn  esto,  no  debieran  concederse  becas  sino  para  aquellas  artes,  dendaa 
e  industrias  que  d  Gobiemo  crea  que  deban  desarroUarse  en  el  pals  y  para  las  cuales 
es  de  neceddad  crear  t^nicos  y  especialistas. 

Esto  se  cons^;uir4,  mediante  la  f ormaci6n  de  un  plan  de  conced6n  de  becas,  formado 
con  arr^lo  a  las  neceddades  dd  Estado,  y  n6  adjudidmdolas  sine  mediante  con- 
cuiso.  A  medida  que  vayan  vacando  las  actuales,  ser^  sacadas  a  concurso  para  d 
estudio  del  arte  o  denda  ya  determinado,  confoime  al  plan  previamente  convenido, 
no  dejando  a  libre  decd6n  del  aspirante  la  materia  objeto  dd  estudio.  Por  esto  no 
puedo  menoe  de  aplaudir  la  conced6n  que  se  ha  becho  cad  sistemiticamente  s61o 
de  becas  para  d  estudio  de  la  pedagogfa  y  de  la  agricultura,  porque  lo  que  m&9  necedta 
fomentar  el  pals,  es  la  instrucd6n  primaria  y  el  desarroUo  de  su  agricultura. 

Otra  clase  de  becas  seria  necesario  establecer  y  ^stas  son  las  de  viaje  de  estudio, 
destinadas  espedalmente  a  los  profesores  de  las  univerddades,  los  que  por  tumo  y 
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durante  iin  afio  irfan  a  estudiar  en  el  extraajero,  Iob  adelantos  de  la  dencia  que  pro- 
feearan.  No  necesito  mencionar  las  ventajafl  que  de  ella  se  derivan  porque  todos 
sabrim  apreciarlas. 

Actualinente,  algunos  profeeoreB  hacen  por  cuenta  propia  estoe  -viajes,  deriv&Qdoee 
de  ello  mucho  provecho  para  la  agricultura  del  pals.  Quiero  seiialar  de  paso  un  grave 
escollo  con  el  que  tropiezan  muchos  jdvenes  que,  a  pesar  de  su  buena  voluntad, 
pierden  su  tiempo  o  no  aprovechan  lo  debido  en  las  universidades  extranjeras.  Me 
refiero  al  desconocimiento  del  medio  y  del  idloma.  liegados  los  j6venes  a  Europa, 
ignoran  la  organizaddn  de  la  ensefianza  ptiblica  en  esos  pafses  y  a  veces  se  ven  obli- 
gados  a  desistir  de  su  piindtiva  determinaddn  de  estudiar  tal  o  cual  carrera  por  falta 
de  apoyo  y  direcddn.  Muchas  universidades  europeas  atraen  sistem^ticamente 
los  estudiantes  del  extnmjero,  hadendo  redamo  como  un  hotel  o  una  eBtad6n  de 
bafios;  pero  dictando  86I0  una  ensefianza  superfidal  y  te6rica. 

£1  Ministro  de  Instrucddn  Ptiblica  y  los  consuladoe  en  las  prindpales  capitales  de 
Euiopa  deberlan  proporcionar  los  datos  mis  fidedignos  a  fin  de  poder  designar  a  loe 
alumnos  los  establedmientos  de  confianza  donde  pudieran  hacer  sus  estudios. 

Mudias  lamilias  pudientes  del  Ecuador,  pasan  laigas  temporadas  en  Europa  y 
educan  allf  a  sub  hijos.  Otras  tambi^n  pertenedentes  a  la  clase  devada,  los  envian 
a  los  colegios  europeos  durante  algunas  temporadas. 

Unas  y  otras  sacan  muy  poco  provecho  de  esta  educaddn. 

A  pesar  de  sus  laigos  afios  de  residenda,  los  sudamericanos  no  llegan  a  conocer 
el  medio  en  que  viven  por  su  aiin  de  snobismo  que  les  ha  hecho  merecer  el  cali- 
ficativo  de  ^'rastacueros,"  buscando  para  sus  hijos  esos  colegios  donde  86I0  se  ensefian 
los  deportes  y  las  buenas  maneras.  Con  esto,  d  chapurrear  uno  0  dos  idiomas  y  dertos 
h&bitos  y  refinamientos  de  costumbre,  en  pugna  con  el  medio  ambiente  nadonal, 
r^gresan  al  pals  en  d  que  necesariamente  estin  condenados  a  vivir  en  su  caHdad  de 
propietarios  agricolas,  ya  hechos  hombres,  los  jdvenes  ven  crearse  a  su  alrededor,  el 
piestigio  y  la  podd6n  que  les  da  su  fortuna  y  ll^;an  a  encontrarae  en  la  clase  dirigente 
desempefiando  cargos  ptiblicos  y  enfrentindose  con  problemas  superiores  a  sus  cono- 
dmientos.  Yo  no  me  cansar^  de  vituperar  esta  manera  de  dar  educaddn  a  sus  hijos  de  la 
clase  elevada,  que  se  cree  dispensada  de  hacerles  seguir  una  dase  proledonal  que 
para  dlos  serfa  muy  dtil  y  provediosa.  Si  los  hijos  de  nuestros  propietarios  en  vez 
de  volver  de  Europa  convertidoe  en  sefioritos  salieran  de  las  escudas  comerdalee, 
industiiales  0  agrfcolas,  nuestro  pais  se  haUaifa  mucho  mis  addantado. 

CAPiruLo  VioAsDfO  primbbo — ^Rbsuhbn. 

A  grandes  raegos  y  pasando  por  alto  muchos  asuntos  que  aunque  de  s^gundo 
oiden  no  son  por  eso  menos  importantes,  he  dejado  resefiadas  las  rdormas  mis  uigentes 
y  mis  ficiles  de  implantar  en  nuestra  patria,  en  el  importante  ramo  de  instrucdon 
ptiblica. 

Para  que  un  pueblo  pueda  llamaise  dvilizado,  necesita  no  s61o  haber  adoptado  el 
trabajo,  las  costumbres,  las  formas  de  gobienio  y  las  instituciones  de  los  pueblos  que 
marchan  a  la  cabeza  del  progreso,  sino  que  en  todos  los  actos  se  revele  la  influencia 
de  la  cultura  y  de  la  educaddn,  contranestando  los  impulsos  ancestrales  del  hombre 
primitive.  Sobre  todo,  es  menester,  que  la  cultura  y  la'educacidn  se  hallen  tan 
extendidas  que  bonen  las  diierendas  intdectuales  entre  las  diversas  clases  y  que  no 
dq'en  entre  ellas  el  hondo  vacio  ocadonado  por  la  ignorancia  y  la  abyeccidn. 

Nuestro  pais,  por  de^gracia,  no  ha  podido  llenar  esta  condiddn  tUtlma,  y  si  en  las 
dudades  mis  populosas,  la  may  orla  de  los  pobladores  adquieren  un  grade  de  cultura  bas- 
tante  elevado,  el  pueblo  de  lai  campifias  y  de  loe  arrabales,  el  de  las  altas  planides  de  los 
Andes,  el  riberefio  de  los  rios  y  d  de  las  llanuras  y  selvas  de  la  Costa,  permanece  sumido 
en  la  ignorancia  y  el  abandono.  A  remediar  loe  males  que  se  derivan  del  analfabetismo, 
se  dirige  la  Instrucddn  primaiia,  a  dar  medios  para  la  lucha  por  la  vida;  para  ganarse 
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honrosamente  el  pan,  se  dirige  la  enseflanza  profesiona]  y  t^cnica,  y  a  crear  una 
claae  dirigente,  fuerte,  Intelectual  y  seYeramente  honrada  se  dirige  la  ensefiaziza 
uBiversitaria. 

La  cultura  general  de  la  masa  total  de  loe  habitantes  del  Ecuador,  noe  hace  esperar 
que  tom&ndose  por  medio  de  ella,  cada  uno  de  loe  ciudadanos,  factor  consciente  del 
progreso,  nuestio  pais  entre  en  el  raxigo  de  loe  completamente  civilizados  y  siga  la 
vida  normal  que  Uevan  otros  pueblos.  Vendrfin  &i  s^guida  otros  problema»  que  la 
civilizaci<Sn  trae  conaigo,  pero  para  Tesolverloe,  estaremoe  mejor  preparadoe  que  lo 
que  hoy  estamoe.  Reeolvamos  por  ahora  este,  que  es  uno  de  loe  m&B  importantoe  7 
uno  de  loe  primeroe  que  debemoe  reeotver. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IV. 

New  WuAlABj)  Hotel, 
Friday  afternoon,  Jarmary  7, 1916. 

Chairman,  Jos£  MabIa  Oalyez. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented  at  this  session  were  pertinent  to  the  following 
Pan  American  themes: 

To  what  extent  should  elementary  education  be  supported  by  local 
taxation,  and  to  what  extent  by  State  taxation?  What  should  be 
the  determining  factors  in  the  distribution  of  support? 

What  should  be  the  primary  and  what  the  secondary  purpose  of 
high-school  education?  To  what  extent  should  courses  of  study 
in  the  high  school  be  determined  by  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college,  and  to  what  extent  by  the  demands  of  industrial  and 
eiyic  life? 

Should  universities  and  colleges  supported  by  public  funds  be  con- 
trolled by  independont  and  autonomous  powers,  or  should  they  be 
controlled  difectly  by  central  State  authority? 

To  what  extent  is  coeducation  desirable  in  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  collies,  and  universities? 

To  what  extent  is  an  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between 
American  Republics  desirable  ?  What  is  the  most  effective  basis  for 
a  system  of  exchange  ?  What  plans  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  professional  degrees  by 
Americam  Republics? 

To  what  extent  may  coUege  courses  in  engineering  be  profitably 
supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  shop  ?  To  what  extent  may 
laboratory  work  in  engineering  be  replaced  through  cooperation  with 
industrial  plants  ? 

What  preparation  should  be  required  for  admission  to  medical 
schools  ?  What  should  be  the  mininium  requirements  for  graduation  ? 
What  portion  of  the  faculty  of  a  medical  school  should  be  required 
to  give  all  their  time  to  teaching  and  investigation  ?  What  instruc- 
tion may  best  be  given  by  physicians  engaged  in  medical  practice  ? 

What  preparation  should  be  required  for  admission  to  State  and 
National  colleges  of  agriculture  ?  To  what  extent  should  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  agricultural  college  be  theoretical  and  general,  and  to 
what  extent  practical  and  specific?  To  what  extent  should  the 
curriculmn  of  such  a  college  be  determined  by  local  conditions  ? 
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What  should  he  the  place  of  industrial  education  in  the  school 
system  of  the  American  Republics?  Should  it  be  supported  by 
public  taxation  ?  Should  it  be  considered  as  a  function  of  the  public- 
school  system?  Should  it  be  given  in  a  separate  system  imder 
separate  control?  How  and  to  what  extent  may  industrial  schools 
cooperate  with  employers  of  labor  ? 

How  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  most  effective  manner  its  young 
men  for  a  business  career  that  is  to  be  pursued  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  ? 

(a)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

(h)  In  schools  of  private  endowment. 

(c)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  ownership 

Outline  a  course  of  study  that  will  best  prepare  young  men  to 
engage  in  such  a  business  career.  Each  suggested  outline  should 
consider  not  only  the  character  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
coxmtry  for  which  the  course  of  study  is  intended,  but  the  desirability 
and  practicability  of  a  imiform  course  of  business  education  for  all 
Pan  American  countries. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  at  this  session,  most  of  which 
were  read  by  title: 

{Cufil  serk  el  fin  primario  y  cufil  el  secundario  de  las  altas  escuelas 
de  instrucci6n?  jHasta  qu6  ptmto  deber&n  determinarse  los  curses 
escolares  en  las  altas  escuelas  por  los  requisitos  de  admisi6n  al  colegio 
y  hasta  qu6  punto  por  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil  t 
by  Miguel  Labbeinaoa. 

{Deberfan  depender  las  universidades  y  colegios  sostenidos  per 
fondos  pdblicos  de  poderes  independientes  y  aut6nomos  o  deberfan 
estar  directamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estadot  by  Bbbnab£ 
Saloado. 

Intercambio  de  profesores  y  alunmos  y  reconocimiento  de  tftulos, 
by  Santiago  Key  Ayala. 

Exchange  of  professors  and  students  between  the  universities  of 
the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  America,  by  Makoel  db 
Oliveiba  Lima. 

EnsefLanza  pr&ctica  de  la  ingenierfa,  by  Juan  Montevebde. 

To  what  extent  may  college  courses  in  engineering  be  profitably 
supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  shop  ?  To  what  extent  may 
laboratory  work  in  engineering  be  replaced  through  cooperation 
with  industrial  plants?  by  Abthub  H.  Hambbschlag. 

iQu6  amplitud  puede  tener  en  los  cursos  escolares  de  ingenierfa 
una  provechosa  pr&ctiea  suplemraitaria  en  los  establecimientos 
industriales?  by  Justtniano  Sotomayob. 

iQu6  c&tedras  del  plan  de  estudios  de  una  escuela  m6dica  deben  ser 
servidas  por  doctores  en  medicina  que  ejerzan  la  profesidn  de  m6dicot 
by  Cablos  Ybab. 
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i  Qu6  preparacidn  deber^  exigirse  para  la  admisi6n  en  las  escuelas 
mfidicas?  Cufil  deber&  ser  el  mfnimum  de  requisitos  para  los  gradost 
(A  qu6  parte  de  la  factdtad  de  una  escuela  m6dica  deber&  exigirse 
la  dedioaci6n  de  todo  su  tiempo  al  profesorado  y  a  la  inyestigaci6nt 
(Cufil  es  la  mstrucci6n  mejor  que  puede  darse  por  doctores  con- 
sagrados  a  la  pr&ctica  de  la  medicina?  by  Francisco  A.  RIsquez. 

iQu6  preparaci6n  deber&  reqiierirse  para  admitir  alumnos  en  los 
colegios  de  agrictdtnra  nacionales  y  del  Eistado?  ^Hasta  qii6  ptmto 
en  los  colegios  agrfcolas  deberto  ser  los  ciirsos  de  estndios  te6ricos 
7  generales  y  hasta  qu6  otro  pr&cticos  y  especificados?  |En  qui 
grado  deber&n  determinarse  los  planes  de  estudios  de  cualquier 
colegio  de  esta  indole  por  las  condiciones  locales?  by  B.  H.  A. 
Gkoth. 

i  Cufil  deberfa  ser  el  lugar  de  la  instrucci6n  industrial  en  el  sistema 
de  las  Repdblicas  Americanas?  ^  Deberfa  ser  considerada  como  una 
funci6n  del  sistema  ptiblico  escolar  ?  (Deberfa  darse  bajo  un  sistema 
separado  y  bajo  una  organizaci6n  apartet  Separate  papers  by 
Julio  C£sab  Bolet,  Alfbedo  Samonati,  JoAQufN  Cabezas,  Hekbt 
Mettewie. 

Industrial  education  for  Latin  America,  by  Habold  E.  Eyeblet. 

|C6mo  puede  una  naci6n  preparar  de  la  manera  m6s  eficaz  a  sus 
]6venes  para  una  carrera  comercial  que  deben  emprender  bien  sea  en 
dicha  naci6n  o  en  un  pais  extranjero  ?  Separate  papers  by  Santiago 
H.  Frrz  Sim6n,  Antonio  L.  Valvebde,  AoustIn  T.  Whilab,  A. 
AuBEBT,  M,  Dellet,  Fbancisco  Abaya  Bennett. 

La  Asociaci6n  Bibliogr&fica  Panamericana,  by  Cablos  Silya 
Cbuz. 

Una  contribuci6n  a  la  comprensi6n  panamericana,  by  Josfi 
MABfA  GIlyez. 


^CUlL  SERl  EL  FIN  PRIMABIO  T  CUlL  EL  SECUNDASIO  DE  LAS  ALTAS 
escuelas  de  mSTRUCClON?  ^HASTA  QUfi  PUNTO  DEBERlN  DE- 
TERMINABSE  los  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  EN  LAS  ALTAS  ESCUELAS 
POR  LOS  REQUISITOS  DE  ADMISlON  AL  COLEGIO,  T  HASTA  QU8 
PUNTO  POR  LAS  EXIGENCUS  DE  LA  YIDA  INDUSTRIAL  Y  CIYIL? 

Por  MIGUEL  LARREINAGA, 

Ex-SuhsecreUario  de  InBtrucci6n  PMica  de  GuateTnala. 


Las  palabrfts  en  que  est&  expresado  el  tema  y  bu  fonna  interrogativa,  ban  menester 
una  interpretaddn  para  adaptarlo  al  concepto  que  noeotros  los  hiBpanoamericanos 
tenemos  de  lo  que  es  "alta  escuela"  y  de  lo  que  es  "colegio,"  para  que  al  entrar  en 
materia  no  hay  a  equivocaciones  ni  confu8i6n  en  las  ideas. 

Por  equivalcnte  de  la  6xpre6i6n  '*alta  escuela"  usamos  en  Guatemala  y  en  otras 
Reptiblicas,  la  de  "ensefianza  secundaria'*  (que  en  Mexico  llaman  "preparatoria"), 
y  que  es  el  conjunto  de  matedas  sujetas  a  un  plan  de  estudios,  que  se  imparten  en  lis 
aulas  al  terminar  la  ensefianza  primaria,  o  sea  cuando  el  alumno  ha  obtenido  la  califica- 
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ci6n  de  '^aprobado'*  en  bub  ezdmeneB  de  cuno,  y  frifla  aprozimadamente  en  los  12 
afioB  de  edad. 

"Colegio  "  ee  riguroBamente  iin  fliii6niiiu>  de  eBcuela;  pero  por  lo  comdn  se  da  aqoel 
nombre  a  Iob  eBtabledmientoB  de  enseflaiiza  que  son  de  propiedad  particular  y  en 
donde  se  admiten  como  educandoa  Iob  nifioB  cuyoa  padree  pueden  i>agar  pensones 
m^  o  menoB  elevadas,  8eg<in  la  categorfa  o  lujo  del  colegio;  pueB  Iob  otros  centros 
docentes,  BOBtenidoB  con  fondoB  del  Estado,  en  donde  la  ensefianza  para  el  pueblo 
pobre  se  da  gratuitamente,  Be  conocen  con  el  nombre  de  "eecuelas  ptibllcas"  o  "na^ 
donaleB."    Edta  ob  la  diferencia  marcada  por  la  costumbre. 

En  la  pregunta  del  tema  Be  da  a  entender  como  que  el  ''colegio"  ocupa  un  grado 
superior  a  la  "alta  eecuela;*'  pero  yo  pienso  que  no  ea  aaf  y  tomo  la  idea  no  como 
literalmente  OBtd  ezpreBada,  sino  como  me  parece  que  fu^  concebida  por  su  autor, 
prociu^ndo  penetrar  en  su  mente,  para  que  mi  respuesta  resulte  Concorde. 

Ahora  bien,  fijadotf  Ice  t^rminoB  en  su  Bentido  genuino,  har^  la  andliflis  del  tema. 

II. 

En  mi  concepto  el  fin  principal  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria  (alta  escuela)  es  nuistrar 
el  verdadero  camino  del  desarroUo  intelectual,  moral  y  flsico  del  alumno. 

Digo  que  es  ^ste  el  objeto  primordial,  funddndome  en  los  principios  en  que  se  aaienta 
la  pedagogia,  que  es  la  ciencia  de  la  educaci6n. 

Un  nifio  de  12  a  15  afios  comienza  su  desarroUo  de  manera  paulatina,  sea  cual  fuere  la 
precocidad  que  le  supongamos;  y  la  preparaci<5n  previa  que  hubiese  adquirido  en  la 
"eficuela  primaria"  apenas  sf  habrd  bastado  para  despertar  sub  ideas  ordenadaraente, 
pero  en  una  extensidn  tan  restrigida,  que  puede  calcularse  por  el  ntlmero  de  voces  de  su 
idioma  que  sepa  con  perfecci6n;  ese  ntimero  no  pasa  de  unas  quinientas  palabras  como 
miximum  en  cases  muy  ezcepcionales. 

Es  cierto  que  durante  bus  cursos  secundarios  va  a  repetir,  ampliindolos,  aquellos 
que  ya  de  una  manera  elemental  hubo  pasado,  lo  cual  no  quiere  decir  que  esta  repeti- 
ci6n  ensanche  bus  horizontes  hasta  el  Ifmite,  sino  que  va  a  sumar  algunas  nociones 
nuevas  sobre  las  que  tenia  adquiridas  y  a  hacer  algunae  rectificaciones  de  errores  que 
la  deficiencia  o  mala  direccidn  de  bus  maestros  anteriores,  le  imbuyeron. 

Si  en  el  nifio  no  se  ha  inculcado  espontineo  amor  al  estudio,  sino  que  se  le  oblig6  a 
dar  BUS  lecciones  sin  comprender  ni  su  sentido  inmediato  ni  su  alcance  final,  la  obra 
de  preparaci6n  es  tan  incompleta,  que  puedo  asegiurar  que  de  cada  diez  alunmos 
resulta  uno  dispuesto  a  reconocer  su  inclinaci6n  y  capacidad  para  el  estudio  de  alguna 
materia  determinada;  los  nueve  restantes  no  saben  si  tlenen  predisposicidn  natural 
para  las  ciencias  exactas  (matemdticas,  mecdnica,  ffsica,  quimica)  o  para  las  ciencias 
naturales  (zoologfa,  botdnica,  mineralogla),  o  para  las  Bociol<5gicas  (derecho,  histoiia, 
filosoffa,  literatura,  etc.);  y  no  me  refiero  a  las  artes  en  general  (bellas  y  mecinicas), 
porque  quiero  circunscribirme  a  los  otros  conocimientos  que  deben  adquirir  de 
preferencia  en  las  escuelas  primarlas. 

Cuando  el  escolar  empieza  bus  estudios  de  ''secundaria"  no  solamente  ha  olvidado 
mucho  de  lo  que  supo  en  bub  precedentes  cursos,  sino  que  err6neamente  cree  que  es 
muy  poco  lo  que  tiene  que  aprender  porque  "todo  lo  sabe,"  y  poseido  de  ese  falso 
concepto  de  si  mismo,  es  muy  d6bil  el  empefio  que  pone  en  instruirse;  y  por  consi- 
guiente,  muy  poco  tambl^n  el  resultado  que  alcanzan  los  profeeores;  tanto  m4s  n^^a- 
tivo,  cuanto  que  los  m^todos  que  emplean  para  explicar  las  materias,  es  muy  di verso  del 
que  antes  se  emple6  con  los  alumnos.  Se  limltan  a  exponer  nitinariamente  las  teorfas 
de  los  autores  y  casi  nunca  cuidan  de  que  sus  discfpulos  "piensen.''  Greneralizan 
pero  no  intensifican  sus  ensefianzas.  Un  profesor  sigue  en  sus  ideas  orientaciones 
metaflsicas;  otro  las  de  la  escuela  teol6gica;  otro  las  de  la  positi vista;  otro  las  suyas 
particulares;  otro  quiz^  ninguna  propiamente  cientifica,  y  todos,  cada  uno  por  su 
lado,  contribuyen  a  mantener  la  anarqufa  intelectual  que  reina  por  lo  comdn  en  la 
"alta  escuela.'' 

En  vista  de  esta  ausencia  de  orden,  el  alumno  inteligente  y  aplicado  hace  esfuerzos 
individuales  para  s^guir  una  senda  fija  que  le  conduzca  al  desarroUo  de  sus  facul- 
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tades:  los  que  no  tienen  aquellas  condiciones  naturalee,  van  queddndose  en  rezago 
y  no  logran  comprender  per  qu6  se  les  obliga  a  estudiar;  es  decir,  que  no  se  penetran 
del  fin  general  de  bus  estudios  y  no  ponen  nada  de  su  parte  por  veneer  la  dificultad  que 
sale  a  su  encuentro  a  cada  paso  para  detenerlee  en  el  camino  de  su  perfeccldn  inte- 
lectual. 

Esta  sensible  diferencia  desaparecerfa  con  solo  uniformar  la  intensidad  de  la  ense- 
fianza  bajo  un  m^todo  comiln  y  constantemente  seguido  en  todos  los  ramos.  Asf  mar- 
charlan  los  alumnos,  sin  excepci6n,  sobre  una  Ifnea  recta,  fija,  que  no  permitirfa 
retrasos  ni  desaUentos.  Bajo  la  hdbil  y  sLstemada  direcci6n  del  profesor,  el  avance 
continuarfa  Igual  y  seguramente  hacia  la  meta  que  traza  la '' Alta  escuela;''  los  esfuerzos 
no  serlan  vanos  y  sobresaldrlan  en  sus  adelantos  aquellos  alumnos  pnSdigamente 
dotados  por  la  naturaleza,  en  tanto  que  ll^arfan  a  buena  altura  hasta  los  deshere- 
dados  de  intelecto,  por  la  sola  fuerza  de  la  constancia  y  del  m^todo,  gozando  todoe 
de  la  misma  preparaci6n  artificial  para  las  luchas  en  los  tomeos  del  saber,  pues  no  se 
da  un  solo  ser  humano  en  estado  normal  que  no  traiga  aJguna  disposici6n  para  aprender 
algo  bien. 

El  trabajo  del  buen  profesor  consiste  y  debe  tender  a  descubru:  esa  inclinaci6n  y 
disposici6n  del  discfpulo,  y  en  dasarrollarla  hdbilmente  en  sus  mayores  dimensiones 
en  la  escuela.  Logrado  esto,  estd  consQguido  el  fin  tinico  de  la  educaci6n.  El  ^xito 
completo  en  la  sociedad,  en  el  mundo,  en  la  vida  prdctica,  es  cuenta  del  estudiante, 
puesto  que  a  ^1  le  interesa  obtener  de  sus  aptitudes  y  conocimlentos  el  mayor  provecho 
que  pueda. 

Desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  cultura  moral,  en  la  ^'alta  escuela,*'  que  estd  calculada 
m&s  para  instruir  que  para  educar  o  formar  el  sentlmiento,  no  hay  medlos  especlales 
que  sirvan  para  practicar  con  dedicaci6n  los  sanos  principios  que  informan  la  per- 
sonalidad  moral,  no  solo  porque  no  hay  una  asignatura  que  trate  de  explicar  la  6tica 
y  sus  problemas  durante  los  primeros  cuatro  afios  del  curso  preliminar  ni  en  los  sub- 
si  guientes,  sine  que  se  haya  admitido,  contra  lo  que  los  mis  eminentes  pedagogos 
estatuyen  en  sus  doctrinas,  que  la  moral  y  la  religidn  no  se  ensefien  en  las  escuelas 
comunes,  por  ser  incumbencia  exclusiva  de  los  padres  de  familia. 

No  efl  este  el  momento  de  combatir  semejamte  error,  pero  creo  que  viene  al  caso 
sugerir  la  idea  de  que  reportaiia  una  palpable  conveniencia  para  la  sociedad  la  insti- 
tuci6n  de  clases  intermedlas  de  moral  en  los  programas  de  ''ensefianza  secundaria" 
asf  como  cuidar  con  esmero  de  la  educaci6n  social  o  urbanidad  y^buenas  maneras  que 
tanta  falta  hacen  a  la  juventud  que,  por  ignorancia,  hace  un  tiistfsimo  papel  por  lo 
grotesca  e  incivil  que  se  presenta  ordinariamente,  causando  pena  y  hasta  verguenza 
su  abnoluta  falta  de  cultura. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  educacidn  flsica,  mucho  han  ganado  los  pueblos  de  Hispano 
America  con  la  adopci6n  de  costumbres  inglesas  y  norteamericanas,  que  prestan 
especial  atencidn  a  los  juegos  atl^ticos  y  otros  deportes  que  dan  por  resultado  el  des- 
arrollo  de  los  6rganos;  pero  hay  que  objetar  que  esas  aficiones  se  apoderan  de  los  alumnos 
hasta  descuidar  sus  estudios:  y  asf  como  desnaturalizan  el  fin  educativo  la  inacci6n 
y  el  encierro,  porque  los  miembros  debilitados  no  cumplen  su  destino  ddndole  a  la 
humanidad  el  contingente  que  necealta,  no  desnaturaliza  menos  aquel  fin  crear  atletas 
musculosos  con  las  cabezas  vaclas,  con  mucha  fuerza  ffsica  y  atonla  intelectual. 

Tampoco  es  la  "alta  escuela''  un  medio  para  la  educacidn  flsica,  pero  los  estudios 
de  higiene  y  flsiologfa  dan  a  comprender  al  estudiante  que  es  necesario  cuidar  de  su 
cuerpo  y  mantenerlo  robusto  y  sano. 

Podrla  extenderme  adn  mucho  mis  para  petentizar  mi  demostracidn,  agotando  los 
razonamientos  que  militan  del  lado  de  mi  respuesta,  ei  no  temiera  ser.difuso;  maa 
pienso  que  con  tener  presentes  las  categ6iicas  afirmaciones  de  los  sabios  que  han 
opinado  acerca  de  la  instrucci6n  en  general,  adquirida  completa  y  metddicamente, 
la  parte  que  se  refiere  a  la  secundaria  (alta  escuela)  no  pasari  de  ser  periodo  de  pre- 
paraci6n  puesto  que  s61o  conduce  a  la  opci6n  a  una  carrera  y  no  lo  ee  por  si  sola. 
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Como  tal  fin,  encuentra  J.  F.  Herbert  que  es  la  "fuerza  moral  del  cazicter,"  y  en 
BUS  m6todo8  pedag6gicos  no  sigue  otro  objetivo. 

''El  fin  principal  de  la  edticaci6n/'  dice  Basedow,  debe  ser  preparar  al  nifio  para 
una  vida  feliz,  patri6tica  y  altruista." 

El  neohumanista  Niethammer,  ezplica  ese  fin  con  el  aislado  concepto  de  "humani- 
dad,"  que  abarca  el  estado  actual  de  ella  como  colectividad  civilizada. 

Para  Schleiermacher  ee  tambi^  ''la  preparaci6n  para  la  vida  en  sociedad/'  pensa-. 
miento  que  domina  en  bu  obra  "Escritoe  Pedag^coe"  (Erziehunalehre). 

Desde  Artiat6telee  hasta  Begler,  en  los  tiempoe  antiguoe  como  en  los  modemos,  se 
ha  crefdo  lo  mismo;  pero,  en  mi  concepto,  jamis  ha  tenido  tan  riguioea  y  exacta  razdn 
para  ser  aplicado  el  concepto  que  se  tiene  de  la  "alta  eecuela,"  en  el  sentido  de  "insd- 
tuto  de  prepanici6n"  para  orientar  al  alumno  que  haya  de  seguir  cualquier  caireim 
cientffica  o  literaria,  como  en  nuestros  diaa  en  que  las  tendencias  a  la  enfiefianza  de 
inmediata  aplicaci6n  prictica  se  acenttbin  en  progTefli6n  creciente. 

En  efecto,  no  tenemos  m^  que  echar  una  ojeada  sobre  los  pafses  en  que  predomlna 
este  aistema  modemo  y  compararlos  con  aquellos  que  se  ban  aferrado,  por  razones  de 
tradici6n,  al  antiguo  regimen  dldictico,  para  observar  los  resultados  que  realzan  de 
bulto. 

Veamos  en  Europa  el  grade  que  ocupan,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  didascilico,  en  1a 
escala  de  la  cultiva  y  de  la  prosperidad  en  ciencias,  artes,  industrias,  comercio  y 
riqueza  Inglaterra,  PVancia,  Alemania,  Suiza,  Italia,  al  lado  de  Portugal,  Espafia, 
NoruQga,  Rusla,  Grecia  y  otras;  y  la  diferencia  a  favor  de  las  primeras  contra  las 
s^undas  es  tan  palmarta  que  no  necesita  demo6traci6n. 

La  experiencia  ha  evidenciado  que  los  pueblos  que  ban  hecho  consistur  su  educacidn 
en  teorlas  vanas;  que  ban  crefdo  que  el  escolar  debe  llenarse  la  cabeza  de  nombres 
Bubstantivos,  fechas  y  definiciones  huecas;  que  su  ciencia  debe  consistir  en  hacer 
laigos  cursos  de  latin  y  griego,  desconociendo  la  lengua  propia;  que  ha  de  conocer  con 
acopio  de  detalles  lo  que  hicieron  los  pueblos  egipcio,  indo  o  hebreo  4,000  afios  antes  de 
Jesti-Cristo,  mientras  ignora  los  nombres  de  bus  antepasados  y  los  hechos  gloriosoe  de 
BUS  h^es  y  lo  elemental  de  la  historia  de  su  pueblo;  que  ha  de  conocer  pulgada  por 
pulgada  los  territorios  de  Asia  y  Africa  y  Uevar  en  la  memoria  la  estadistica  de  su 
poblacidn,  mientras  desconoce  hasta  la  divisldn  administrativa  y  la  verdadera 
situaci6n,  posicidn,  recursos  y  topograffa  de  su  tierra;  que  ha  de  aprender  a  viajar 
(en  teorfa)  desde  Suecia  hasta  Australia  y  desde  Pekln  hasta  el  Cabo  de  Homos  pasando 
por  todoB  los  continentes,  mientras  ignora  las  distancias  que  hay  de  su  pueblo  a  la 
capital  de  su  nacidn.  Estos  pafses,  repito,  que  de  tal  suerte  educan  a  bus  escolares, 
pierden  lastLmosamente  su  tiempo  y  su  dinero  para  sacar,  al  fin,  de  bus  escuelas, 
hombres  incapaces  de  ganar  la  vida  e  inutilizados  para  aprender  despu6s  un  arte  u 
oficio;  o  profesionales  sin  conocimientos  ni  clientela  que  acaban  por  consumir  sub 
eneigfas  en  el  ejercicio  de  trabajos  groseros  que  apenas  se  les  producen  lo  indispensable 
para  sobrellevar  una  existencia  precaria  y  miserable. 

^Para  qu6  sirvieron,  entonces,  tanto  libro  y  tantos  afios  consumidos  en  las  aulas, 
si  al  cabo  de  semejantes  afanes  lo  (inico  que  se  encuentra  es  un  fracaso?  ^Para  qu6 
tanto  esfuerzo  intelectual  (lUmesele  asf)  si  con  todo  41  no  se  consigui6  el  fin  que  la 
sociedad  busca? 

III. 

Demos  ahora  un  vistazo  a  los  ''programas''  para  analizar  despu^  bus  efectos. 

Es  de  advertur  que  los  paises  hispanoamericanoB  ban  adoptado  diferentes  aplica- 
ciones  de  un  solo  sistema  que  couaiste  en  la  multiple  aglomeraci6n  de  materias,  aunque 
entre  ellaa  no  exista  el  enlace  que  tiene  demarcado  la  filosoffa  y  determinado  la 
ciencia  pedagdgica. 

La  cuesti6n  para  nuestros  hombres  que  ban  Uevado  la  alta  direccidn  de  la  ensefianza, 
ha  consistido  en  dar  demasiada  ampUtud  y  extensi6n  a  los  ''programas"  que  imponen; 
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no  lee  importa  (porque  comt&nmente  ignoran  lo6  preceptoe  metodol6gico8)  que  no 
liaya  tiempo  ni  capacidad  de  parte  del  profesor  y  del  alumno  para  desarrollarloe 
debidamente. 

Para  la  mayorla  es  desconocido  el  triingulo  esquem&tico  fundamental  de  la  ense- 
fianza  y  por  eeo  no  siempre  ban  pensado  en  el  alcance  de  estas  tree  propoaicLones:  1*, 
Qu6  y  c6ino  debe  ensefiarae;  2^,  Qui6n  ha  de  enseflar;  3*,  A  quidn  se  va  a  ensefiar. 
Las  que  reducidas  a  tannines  slmpleB,  pueden  planteane  ad:  El  programa,  el  maestro, 
el  alumno. 

Unas  cuantas  consideraciones  bastard  para  demoetrar  la  deficiencia  prictica  de  la 
primera  de  aquellas  teais. 

El  programa  general  no  ha  aido  formado  por  una  sola  persona  competente,  en  toda 
la  exten8i6n  de  la  palabra,  por  una  docta  corporaci6n  que  tenga  conciencia  de  su  fin  y 
de  la  suficlencla  de  los  medios  que  han  de  adoptarse  para  el  lleno  de  su  cometido. 

Lo  que  en  estos  casos  se  ha  hecho  es  copiar  de  otros  pafses  sin  previo  estudio  de 
las  leyes  de  adaptaci6n  y  tal  vez  por  satisfacer  una  necesidad  local  del  memento;  y  el 
resultado  de  esta  falta  de  cohesi6n  y  uniformidad  en  las  ideas  refluye  en  la  sociedad 
determinando  en  ella  un  atraso  peicol6gico  que  es  r6mora  natural  del  progreso.  Y 
flus  consecuendas  son  trascendentales:  el  perjuicio  inmediato  es  para  el  inocente 
alumno,  y  el  mediate  es  para  el  pals  que  abunda  en  hombres  imbuldos  de  falsedades, 
vacuos  de  cerebro,  sin  car&cter  y  sin  energia  para  reacdonar  en  sentido  favorable, 
pues  la  palabra  del  maestro  ha  side  como  un  evangeUo  para  el  cual  creen  que  no  hay 
rectificaddn  poeible.  Es  la  dega  perpetuidad  del  error  juntamente  con  la  incapaddad 
de  sacudirlo  ni  rectificarlo. 

El  que  dejo  dicho  es  el  primer  inconveniente.  Despu6s  vienen  otros  que  no  son 
de  menos  peso,  y  no  puede  pasarse  en  silendo  el  que  estriba  en  la  falta  de  ''unidad  de 
pensamiento,''  porque  a  eeo  debe  atribuirse  la  incoherenda  con  que  el  alumno 
adquiere  sus  ideas. 

He  manifestado  antes  que  es  comtin  que  los  profesores  sigan  diferentes  eecuelas 
o  m^todos  de  filosoto  y  que  es  forzoso  que  la  expoeicidn  de  todas  sus  doctrinas  sea 
de  acuerdo  con  sus  respectivos  credos;  y  como  los  programas  por  su  i)arte,  hayan 
flido  preparados  de  antemano,  o  lo  sean  por  estos  profesores,  est&n  informados  de  las 
miBmas  disparidades,  sobreviene  como  corolaiio  ineludible  la  ^'anarqufa  intelectual  ** 
que  arrastra  como  doble  consecuencia  la  misma  que  dej6  anotada  al  hablar  de  la 
redacddn  y  acomodad6n  de  los  programas,  es  dedr,  un  mal  para  el  alunmo  y  otro, 
reflejo,  para  el  pals. 

No  es  menos  considerable  lo  que  pasa  al  respecto  de  la  &lta  de  encadenamiento 
16gico  entre  las  materias  que  se  enseflan  y  el  quebrantar  arbitrariamente  la  gradad6n 
dentffica  en  que  dichos  ramos  se  encuentran  escalonados. 

He  visto  programas  que  sefialan  el  estudio  de  la  matemitica  comenzando  por  la 
geometrfa;  o  el  de  la  qufmica  antes  de  la  fDedca;  o  el  de  la  medinica  (cantidad  intensiva) 
sin  preparaddn  en  ^ebra;  o  el  de  la  filosofla  teol6gica  en  el  primer  aflo;  y  de  esta 
suerte  tal  ausencia  de  Idgica,  que  es  impoeible  que  ningdn  alunmo  adquiera  nodones 
daras  y  verdaderas  en  estos  ramos,  por  mis  que  aprenda  de  memoria  todas  las 
lecdones  que  contenga  un  libro  de  texto. 

£s  iiradonal,  pues,  presdndir  del  sistema  que  las  dendas  por  su  naturaleza  misma 
reclaman  que  se  imponga. 

Agr^ese  a  ^sto,  ya  que  hago  grada  de  otros  muchos  defectos,  el  creddo  ndmero  de 
materias  que  contienen  los  "planes  de  estudios"  de  ''secundaria"  (alta  escuela),  y 
pi^nsese  por  un  memento  en  el  enorme  esfuerzo  que  necesita  efectuar  el  alumno 
para  lograr  formarse  idea  de  lo  que  tendrd  que  estudiar.  Es  derto  que  el  escolar 
estd  muy  lejos  de  hacerse  reflexi6n  semejante,  porque  nunca  se  le  presenta  en  con- 
junto  el  grupo  de  materias  de  estudio,  y  a  su  rudimentaria  percepci6n  escapa  este 
radodnio;  pero  no  sucede  lo  mismo  al  hombre  que  piensa  y  que  desde  fuera,  por 
dedrlo  asl,  ve  el  cdmulo  inmenso  de  ramos  que  abraza  el  plan. 
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No  68  esto,  pues,  lo  que  ha  de  ensefiaise  al  joven  para  asegurar  bu  ^zitoen  la  ca- 
rrera  que  se  propouga  seguir.  Ahora  viene  la  segunda  parte  y  es  la  que  se  leladoiia 
con  la  manera  de  ensen^rsele  a  la  vez  tanta  aagnatura. 

En  mi  concepto  el  mejor  aistema  es  el  ''individual/'  que  consiate,  como  muy  bien 
saben  los  pedagogoe,  en  tomar  a  cada  alumno  Beparadamente  y  explicarle  hasta  que 
lo  comprenda,  cada  ntimero  de  cada  materia  de  los  programas:  no  p^oar  a  otro  punto 
sin  estar  cierto  de  que  el  anterior  fu6  perfectamente  inculcado;  y  asl  proceder  con 
todos  los  asistentes  a  las  clases,  pues  de  otra  manera  no  se  consigue  que  concentren 
toda  su  atenci6n  en  las  explicadonee  del  maestro.  Se  me  objetard  (y  soy  el  piimero 
en  convenir  que  con  raz6n)  que  en  las  numerosas  clases  de  la  ''alta  escuela"  esto  es 
materialmente  imposible  por  cortedad  del  tiempo,  dado  el  m&TJTnnm  de  5(K  pan 
cada  asignatura;  pero  aiguyo  que  esta  dificuUad  no  es  tan  insuperable  como  paiece  a 
pnmera  vista,  si  se  atiende  a  que  pUede  diaminuirse  el  ndmero  de  alumnos  hasta 
donde  sea  necesario,  como,  por  ejempho,  20  en  clase:  diaminuir  las  tesis  del  prpgraina 
da  cada  asig;natura;  disminuir  el  ntimero  de  asignaturas,  y  aumentar  el  ntlmero  de 
alios,  haciendo  una  distribuci6n  en  ]&  forma  que  ezpondr6  al  final  con  el  objeto  de 
aclarar  esta  idea,  al  proponer  que  se  adopte  en  toda  la  America  de  hab^a  eapafiola 
como  sistema  uniforme. 

Vivimos  m4s  lejos  de  naci6^  a  naci6n  de  America,  muchas  voces  aunque  las  fronteras 
se  toquen  y  una  Unea  convencional  las  separe,  que  del  condnente  oriental  con  el 
Atldntico  de  por  medio.  ^Por  qu(^?  Es  muy  liana  la  respuesta:  porque  ni  el  comercio 
ni  las  relaciones  intelectual  nos  unen.  Lo  que  bay  de  com6n,  pr^ticamente,  antze 
nosotroB,  se  resume  en  las  palabras  ''raza,''  ''lengua,''  ''oxigen, "  ''histpria."  Lo 
dem&B  es  tan  diversp,  dista  tanto,  que  ni  im  leve  contacto  nos  pone  en  condici6n  de 
conocemoe.  Ni  instituciones,  ni  costuml;>res,  ni  tendendas,  ni  aspuracioneB,  ni 
esfuerzos  son  comunes,  aunque  si  semejantes. 

Obramos  en  la  agitaci6n  de  nuestra  vida  lo  mismo  que  si  estuvi^Kamos  boIob  en 
America,  en  un  aislamiento  tal,  que  a  veces  haata  los  nombres  de  los  paiaeB  hermanoa 
suenan  como  extrafios  en  nuestros  oidos,  como  por  una  de  aquellaa  raraa  casualidadoB 
que  muy  de  tarde  en  tarde  oe  presentan.  No  baata  para  conocemos  que  un  6igaiio 
de  la  prensa  d6  alguna  noticia,  por  lo  regular  ain  mayor  inters,  puesto  que  jamis 
se  ha  deapertado  y  cultivado  recfprocamente  entre  los  hiapanoamericanos  el  aen- 
timiento  de  solidaridad  que  deberia  exiatir,  y  por  eso  estamoB  aun  lejos  de  formar 
comunidad:  no  hay  entre  nosotros  vlnculos  que  nos  acerquen,  ya  no  dir6  que  nos  unan. 

Para  evitar  que  se  nos  enroBtre  esa  Maldad  que  cada  vez  relaja  m4s  nueatros  alectoB 
mutuQB,  nos  consolamos  con  creer  que  vive  latente  en  nuestro  coraz6n  el  amor  a  los 
pueblos  de  igual  origen;  pero  estoa  aentimientoB  tan  laudablea  como  plat6nicQB,  no 
ae  resuelven  en  hechos. 

Cualesquiera  que  sean  las  criaia  que  loa  puebloa  atravieaen,  ya  provengan  de  {en6- 
menoB  fisicoa,  ya  aean  aocialea  loa  que  afecten  a  aua  habitantea,  pueden  eetar  dertoB 
de  que  la  participaci6n  que  en  au  alivio  tomen  loe  vecinoe  o  hermanoa,  muchaa  voces 
no  paaard  de  palabraa  mds  o  menoa  halagadoraa. 

^Llena  este  modo  de  ser  las  aapiracionea  de  loe  altruistaa  americandfiloa? 

LejoB  de  eao:  deja  una  amarga  decepci6n  que  contribuye  a  enMar  el  aentimiento  de 
confraternidad. 

Aunque  no  fuera  aino  por  propio  inter^,  debieran  laa  nacionea  de  Am^ca  acercarse 
laa  unaa  a  laa  otraa  si  no  para  formar  una  confederaddn  politica,  porque  esto  es  absoluta- 
mente  imposible,  aiquiera  para  fundar  un  siatema  de  uniformidad  que  moldeaia  sua 
inatitucionea  aocialea  aobre  baaea  firmea  y  dnicaa,  para  elevarae  todaa  juntaa  y  a  un 
tiempo  al  mayor  nivel  poaible  en  la  eacala  de  au  cultura  intelectual. 

Aparte  del  preatigio  que  ante  el  reato  del  mundo  alcanzarlan,  muchoB  bienea  materia- 
lea  tendrlan  que  suigir  para  benefidarlaa  a  todaa  en  la  medida  que  hubieaen  menester 
y  aua.recuraoa  lea  permitieran.  De  aua  relacionea  frecuentee  que  aerlan  el  prindpio 
de  una  futura  aoHdaridad,  depende  el  acercamiento  de  ^te,  el  conocimiento  ver- 
dadero  de  loa  palaea  entre  ai;  y  de  6ate,  laa  mil  ventajaa  que  reportaria  el  comerdo,  la 
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industria,  la  agricultura,  las  dencias,  las  letras,  las  artes,  y,  en  una  palabra,  el  aumento 
poderoso  del  coeficiente  de  la  producci6n  general  en  la  America  hispana. 

Unas  ideas  traen  aparejadas  otras  y  sin  dificultad  vuela  el  pensamiento  hacia  una 
digre8i6n;  pero  eetas  consideradones  que  acabo  de  hacer  se  desprenden  sin  esfuerzo 
del  tema  espedal  en  que  me  ocupo,  y  no  he  podido  presdndir  de  hacerlas  a  riesgo  de 
apartarme)  en  leve  curva,  de  la  Ifnea  recta  de  esta  conferencia. 

IV. 

Pero  yolver6  a  tomar  el  hilo  de  mi  ezposiddn,  recapitulando  las  ideas  sentadas,  y 
confirmdndolas  con  repetir  que,  a  mi  juido,  el  fin  piimaiio  de  la  ensefianza  en  la 
'^alta  escuela"  es  preparar  al  alumno  para  sus  estudios  ulteriores. 

Esto  planteado,  ezternar^  la  idea  que  tengo  del  fin  secimdario  de  la  misma  en- 
sefianza,  para  ezplicar  el  contenido  del  segundo  indso  de  la  piimera  preposiddn 
del  tema. 

Abarca  este  segundo  pimto  un  cfrculo  m^  extenso,  por  cuanto  ya  no  se  concreta  a 
individuos  aislados,  sino  que  tiende  a  realizar  la  cultiua  social;  y  as!  debe  ser  desde 
el  memento  en  que  mejorando  la  condici6n  de  los  componentes,  el  todo  homog6neo 
que  estos  f ormen,  por  f uerza  ba  de  resultar  en  superiores  condidones  de  las  que  posela 
cuando  sus  partes  carecfan  de  sufidente  educad6n. 

£1  esfuerzo  colectivo  se  efecttia  en  raz6n  directa  de  la  potencialidad  de  los  ele- 
mentos  que  le  constituyen,  lo  cual  quiere  decir  que  si  existen  en  los  individuos  prin- 
dpioB  de  perfecd6n,  por  rudimentarios  que  se  les  suponga,  al  unirse,  tal  vez  al  solo 
ponerse  en  contacto,  se  completan  mutuamente,  dando  por  producto  el  de  una  mul- 
tiplicaci6n  de  fuerza  intelectual  en  benefido  de  la  sodedad  entera. 

Gonsiderando  esta  teorla  dijo  el  c61ebre  pedagogo  Pestalozzi  en  su  iamosa  memoria 
sobre  el  "m^todo:" 

^Qu^  ha  hedio  Europa  a  fin  de  utiHzar  en  todoe  los  ramos  de  su  educad<5n  popular 
estas  leyes  del  mecanismo  fOdco?  ^Qu6  se  ha  hecho  para  poner  en  armon^  los  medios 
elementales  del  conodmiento  humane,  que  llegaron  hasta  nosotros  por  el  esfuerzo 
de  miles  de  aflos  con  el  ser  del  espiritu  humane  y  las  leyes  concernientes  al  mecanismo 
ffsico?  ^Qu^  ha  hecho  nuestra  epoca  para  poner  en  practica,  al  menos  en  la  organiza- 
d6n  de  bus  establedmientos  de  ensefianza,  el  ser  de  estas  leyes  en  el  ienguaje,  la 
escritura,  el  dibujo,  la  lectura,  el  c^culo  y  la  medida?  Yo  no  veo  nada.  No  veo 
en  la  organizaci6n  actual  de  estos  establedmientos,  en  tanto  como  se  dirigen  a  educar 
las  clases  inferiores  del  pueblo,  nin^na  sefial  de  una  referenda  a  la  armonla  general 
del  todo  y  a  la  graduad6n  peicol&ica  que  exigen  eeendalmente  esas  leyes.  No: 
ello  es  notorio;  en  los  medios  actusdes  de  la  instrucd6n  de  las  clases  bajas,  no  sdlo 
domina  im  desconocimiento  general  de  estas  leyes,  sino  tambi^n  una  oposicidn  bdjrbara 
universal  de  las  mismas.  Y  cuando  vuelvo  a  interrogar:  ^Cudles  son  las  conse- 
cuendas  inequlvocas  que  ha  producido  en  esas  pobres  clases  de  la  sodedad  europea 
el  rudo  desconodmiento  de  aquellas  leyes?  £ntonces  no  puedo  ocult&rmelo:  el 
embotamiento  sensible,  la  pardalidad,  la  oblicuidad,  la  superncialidad  y  la  vacuidad 
pretendosa^  que  distin^en  a  la  masa  popular  de  nuesfro  tiempo,  son  una  conse- 
cuenda  evidente  de  la  ignoranda,  de  la  ensefianza  parcial,  aislada,  antipsicol(^ca, 
desprovista  de  fundamentos  y  de  orden,  que  sufre  la  pobreza  de  nuestra  espede  en 
nuestras  escuelas.    *    *    * 

Pestalozzi  hablaba  en  esos  t6rmlnos  el  afio  de  1800,  hace  de  esto  115;  si  resucitara 
y  se  pusiera  a  estudiar  el  estado  actual  de  la  masa  de  poblaci6n  europea  (como  ^1  dijo), 
verfa  que  no  es  mucho  lo  que  han  avanzado  en  el  camino  de  su  perfecci6n  y  de  su 
felicidad;  y  no  lo  digo  por  el  estado  actual  de  guerra  de  estos  momehtos,  en  que  ima 
crisis  de  las  de  mayor  entidad  que  ha  sufrido  la  humana  espede,  la  ha  obligado  a 
retrogradar  muchos  puntos  en  la  escala  de  su  progreso,  sLqo  juzgando,  a  travis  del 
prisma  sociol6gico,  la  relativa  normalidad  del  ser  de  todos  los  pueblos  como  factores 
de  la  cultura  del  hombre. 

La  ley  del  deeenvolvimiento  de  las  fuerzas  psiquicas  acttia  sin  cesar  y  arranca  a  la 
naturaleza  sus  secretes  a  despecho  de  todo,  acrecienta  cada  dfa  el  ya  infinite  ndmero 
de  sus  conquistas  puestaa  al  servicio  de  la  humanidad  para  hacerle  menos  penosa  la 
lucha  por  su  existencia  y  m^  llano  el  sendero  de  la  dicha;  pero  si  hacemos  un  re- 
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cuento  y  leducimoe  a  dUcuIo  de  guarismofl  los  efectoe  de  aquella  ley,  lesultari  sin  duda 
muy  corta  adn  la  suma  de  loe  hombiee  que  se  aprovechan  bien  de  los  triunfoe  de  la 
inteligencia  y  del  trabajo.  La  gran  mayoria  restante  queda  muy  lejoe  de  disfrutar 
de  loe  beneficios  de  tales  conquistas  y  son  tan  primltivoe  como  hace  1,000  afios,  sa 
vida  y  sus  medlos  para  resolver  el  problema  de  su  cultura. 

La  dnica  compensaci6n  media  que  se  puede  oponer  en  descargo  a  la  responsabilidad 
que  pesa  sobie  las  clasee  dirigentes,  como  educatrices,  es  que  los  pueblos  de  hoy  son 
muchlsimos  mis  que  antes  y  que  para  difundir  las  luces  sobre  ese  medio  oionne- 
mente  grande,  son  precisas  fuerzas  proporcionales  de  las  que  todavia  no  es  £&cll  dis- 
poner:  no  necesito  repetir  que  es  la  "escuela"  una  efidencia  civilizadora. 

Ahora  viene  otro  punto  capital:  ^G6mo  debe  ensefiarse? 

Encerr^monos  en  el  campo  de  nuestra  America  Hlspana  y  procuremos  tirar  las 
lineas  que  demarquen  la  figura  general  del  sistema  que  debemos  seguir,  si  queremoB 
entrar  en  una  halagOefia  y  posible  realidad. 

Adoptemos  un  plan,  una  norma,  una  pauta  que  nos  sirva  de  gula,  y  no  salgamos  de 
ella  si  no  es  mejorando  su  sistema  de  acercamos  mis  y  mis  al  fin  cultural  de  la  rasa 
americana. 

Tenemos,  por  fortuna,  eminentes  pensadores  y  sabios  eepecialistas  en  materia  de 
educaci6n,  que  nos  iluminarin  con  las  luces  de  su  inteligencia  y  sefialarin  el  denoteio 
definitive  de  la  ensefianza:  en  ellos  esti  nuestra  esperanza  y  confiamos  en  que  de  este 
Congreso  habri  de  salir  la  idea  miter;  pero  aunque  yo  milite  en  la  iiltima  fila,  como 
el  mis  modesto  de  los  intelectuales,  allegar^  mi  grano  de  arena  para  contribuir  a  esta 
gran  obra  hispanoamericana. 

La  8ugesti6n  de  una  idea  es  germen  de  otras  muchas  que  suxgen,  se  multiplicand 
crecen,  llegan  a  tomar  mucho  cuerpo  y  al  fin  se  Imponen  y  dominan  con  el  cazicter 
de  verdades  indiscutibles. 

Resumiendo,  a  giusa  de  conclusidn,  lo  que  queda  ezpuesto,  no  quiero  dejar  de 
tener  presente  que  el  fin  secundario  de  la  '^alta  escuela"  es  colectivo,  por  cuanto  es 
la  sociedad  humana  la  que  saldri  ganaciosa  en  (Utimo  resultado  de  la  buena  y  unif oixne 
educacidn  de  la  juventud:  que  no  con  viene  apartarse  del  punto  de  mira  a  donde  se 
dirige  la  civili2aci6n  en  general;  y,  por  (Utimo,  que  el  fin  dnico  de  la  raza  humana  ea 
su  perfecddn,  mediante  la  de  cada  uno  de  sus  individuos,  por  su  triple  y  completo 
desenvolvimiento  fisico,  moral  e  intelectual,  adquirldo  en  las  buenas  escuelas  basadas 
en  el  plan  pedagdgico-positivista  que  la  filosoffa  modema,  fundindose  en  la  observa- 
ci6n,  la  experiencia  y  la  prueba,  ha  considerado  como  el  solo  criterio  infalible  de  la 
verdad  dentffica. 

V. 

La  segunda  cuestidn,  expresada  tambiin  en  forma  interrogativa,  contieae,  a  su 
vez,  dos  miembros  que  requieren  respuesta  aparte. 

He  aqui  el  primero:  "^Hasta  qu6  punto  deberin  determinaise  los  cunos  escolaies 
en  las  'altas  escuelas'  por  los  requisitos  de  admisi6n  al  colegio?" 

£sa  determinaci6n  no  podri  fijarse  en  una  conferencia  de  esta  indole,  sino  en  los 
programas  de  cada  aaignatura,  puesto  que  dependen  los  limites  de  la  extensidn  que 
quiera  darse  a  la  ensefianza  de  las  materias;  pero  con  el  fin  de  trazar  las  lineas  generates 
dentro  de  las  que  han  de  encauzarse  todos  los  ramos  de  estudio,  propongo  como  con- 
clusi6n  un  plan  en  el  que  de  una  sola  ojeada  pueda  veise  con  claridad  esa  determina- 
ci6n  de  los  cunos  .escolares,  cuya  ventaja  se  comprenderi  mejor  con  las  siguientes 
explicadones,  que  no  serin  sino  la  aplicacidn  prictica  de  la  doctrina  pedag^ca 
expuesta  por  los  grandes  maestros  a  quienes  tendri  que  citar  mds  de  una  vez  en  apoyo 
de  mis  teorias. 

Sabemos  que  el  resultado  del  aprendlzaje  esti  en  raz<5n  directa  del  tiempo  y  de  la 
intensidad  que  se  empleen  en  hacerlo,  de  tal  manera  que  la  dedicacidn  al  estudio  de 
una  sola  materia  es  infinitamente  mis  provechosa  que  distraer  la  inteligenda  del  alum- 
no  por  distintas  ramas,  porque  nlnguna  de  elljis  alcanza  la  relativa  perfecd6n  que 
exige  la  utilidad  prictica  del  estudio;  mientras  que  concentrando  el  esiuerzo  inte- 
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lectual  en  un  campo  limitado,  los  conocimientoB  ser^  mayores  y  se  obtendr&  una 
eepeciallzaci6n  verdaderamente  provechosa  paia  el  profeaional  y  paia  la  sociedad  a 
quien  presta  sub  servicios;  sin  peijmcio  de  lo  cual  es  posible  tambi^n  hacer  ubo  pro- 
ductivo  de  las  nociones  accesorias  que  se  hubiesen  adquirido.  Todos  los  eminentes 
maestros,  los  pedagogos  que  ban  enrlquecido  la  ciencia  con  sus  constantes  observacio- 
nes,  estdn  conformes  con  la  ezactitud  de  este  piincipio. 

Pueden  consultarse  las  obras  de  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  Alc^tara-Grarcia, 
Calkins,  Natorp,  Zulueta,  Weimar,  Gompayr^,  Brackembury,  Bartb,  Herbert,  Rein, 
y  de  otros  mucbos,  sin  que  ninguno  de  ellos  discrepe  en  esa  idea,  por  considerarla 
fundamental  de  la  verdadera  ensefianza;  y  aun  cuando  ninguno  de  eeos  sabios  la  bubiese 
emitido  ni  apoyado,  el  simple  sentido  comlin  indica  que  asf  debe  ser. 

For  eso  pecan  de  ildgicos  todos  los  sistemas  de  ensefianza  que  pugnen  contra  tan 
elemental  axioma:  por  eso  tambi6n  trabaja  la  ciencia  boy  con  el  fin  de  desterrar  errores 
tantomisdafiinoscuantom^  extendidos  se  ballan  entrelasclaseedocentes-rutinarias. 

Consecuente  con  lo  que  dije  (y  me  parece  baber  comprobado)  de  que  la  ''alta  escuela' ' 
es  un  perfodo  de  preparaci6n,  debo  considerarlo  desde  ese  tmico  punto  de  vista  que 
seguir^  basta  el  final  para  no  romper  la  unidad  de  mi  idea  ni  la  16gica  cobesi6n  de  las 
derivadas. 

Como  no  todos  los  alumnos  que  entran  a  la  ''alta  escuela"  (secundaria)  se  dedicar&n, 
despu^s  de  concluirla,  a  una  misma  profe6i6n,  pues  lo  natural  es  que  elijan  aquella  para 
la  cual  su  vocacidn,  su  predispoeici6n  natural  o  su  conveniencia  les  llama,  principia 
mi  plan  de  estudios  por  una  base  fija  que  son  los  estudios  que  durante  el  pzimer  afio  lec- 
tivo  tendr&n  que  bacer  todos  los  cuisantee. 

Durante  ese  tiempo  pueden  pensar  en  qu^  clase  de  estudios  profeeionales  se  decididm 
a  seguir;  y  si  por  una  circunstancia  cualquiera  abandonan  la  "secundaria"  al  terminar 
el  primer  afio,  Uevan  un  caudal  suficiente  de  ccnocimientos  neceaarios  y  de  gran  utilidad 
en  la  vida. 

Terminado  ese  primer  afio  con  la  aprobacidn  obtenida  en  el  examen  de  todas  las 
materias  cursadas,  puede  el  alumno  inscribirse  como  estudiante  de  los  ramos  sefialados 
para  optar  (al  fin  de  dos  cursoe  sucedvos  de  un  afio  cada  uno)  al  tftulo  de  bacbiller  en 
dencias  exactas,  o  de  bacbiller  en  ciencias  naturales,  o  de  bacbiller  en  ciencias  poli- 
ticas,  o  de  bacbiller  en  filosoffa  y  letras,  o  de  bacbiller  en  ciencias  pedag<3gicas,  etc., 
tftulo  que  le  babllita  sdlamente  para  seguir  las  carreras  de  ingeniero,  m^ico,  abogado, 
maestro,  etc.,  que  puede  terminar  en  menos  tiempo  del  que  en  la  actualidad  se  exige 
en  casi  todos  los  paises  de  Hispano-Am^rica,  lo  cual  no  es  poca  ventaja  para  el  estudiante. 
Podrfa  baber  quien  objetase  que  mi  sistema  propuesto  fuerza  la  voluntad  del  alumno, 
porque  le  obliga  a  seguir  o  mils  bien  a  elegir  carrera  con  alguna  antidpacidn  y  no  en  el 
momento  previo  a  empezarla;  pero  yo  contesto  que  la  objeci6n  no  es  fundada,  ya  que 
se  convierte  en  favorable,  deede  que  el  alunmo  cuenta  con  un  afio  de  estudios  generales 
que  le  abren  campo  para  conocer  mejor  sus  inclinadones  y  asf  adoptar  laprofesi6n  m^ 
adaptable  a  ellas;  y,  por  otra  parte,  los  dos  afios  de  cursoe  para  cualquiera  de  los  bachi- 
lleratos,  son  un  tiempo  corto  que  en  nada  impide  comenzar  otros  dos  y  de  todos  modoe 
resulta,  en  el  c6mputo  final,  menos  meees  y  menos  curses  que  si  bubiera  seguido  el  plan 
vigente  que  exige  un  minimum  de  cinco  afios  por  t^rmino  medio. 

Supongamoe  que  un  cuieante  ya  obtuvo  su  tftulo  de  bacbiller  en  ciendas  exactas  que, 
como  queda  didio,  le  babilita  sola  y  excluaivamente  para  hacerse  ingeniero  y  que  esta 
carrera  le  es  impoeible  por  cualquier  circunstancia:  en  tal  caso  estudia  en  la  "  secun- 
daria" las  materias  necesarias  para  su  nueva  carrera,  quedando  despuds  apto  para 
abrazar  dos  profesiones  si  estuviere  en  condiciones  de  Uevarlas  a  t^rmino,  y  si  no, 
siempre  babr&  ganado  acumulando  diversos  conocimientos. 

No  encuentro  en  ^sto  dificultad  alguna,  por  el  contraiio:  facilidad  y  amplitud  para 
la  opd6n  del  estudiante.  Y,  a  mayor  abundamiento,  agregar^  que  1  a  rebaja  de  tiempo 
beneficia  a  la  vez  al  alumno,  a  la  instrucddn  ptiblica  y  a  la  sodedad  en  general  que  se 
aprovecba  mia  pronto  de  lo  que  puede  producir  la  generaci6n  que  educa. 
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Lo  que  debe  exlgirse  rigurosamente  a  cada  alumno  es  quo  haga  sus  estudios  y  sue 
eximenes  a  conciencia  para  bien  de  sf  mismo,  pues  m^  le  dafia  a  61  el  engailo  quo  a 
BUB  padrea  o  maestros. 

Los  certlficado6  de  aprobaci6n  y  competencia  obtenidoe  en,  la  eecuela  inferior,  serto 
lo6  requisitoB  indispensables,  aparte  de  otros  reglamentarios  que  existan,  para  que 
un  alumno  ingrese  como  cunante  al  colegio  o  ''alta  escuela.'' 

VI. 

El  segundo  miembro  de  la  pregunta  propueeta  por  el  Congreso  actual  se  refiefre 
tambi6n  a  determinacidn  de  cunos  escolarea,  pero  atendiendo  a  las  ezigencias  de  la 
vida  industrial  y  civil. 

Para  Uenar  la  misidn  que  en  la  vida  social  tiene  el  ejeicicio  de  las  industriaa,  creo 
que  no  se  necesita  que  el  obrero  conozca  mis  de  las  materias  sefLaladas  en  el  primer 
curso  del  primer  afio  de  *' secundaria/'  terminado  el  cual  puede  el  alumno  pasar  al 
taller,  f&brica  o  lugar  de  trabajo  que  elija,  en  donde  tendri  que  perfeccionarse  en  su 
respective  oficio;  y  aun  para  el  aprendizaje  de  las  bellas  artes,  posee  los  conocimlentoa 
precisos  para  su  vida  civil  y  una  elemental  preparaci6n  para  sus  nuevos  ejercicios 
como  artista. 

La  tendencia  esencial  de  la  civilizaci6n  es  generalizar,  extender  su  influjo  por 
todos  los  paises  de  la  tieira:  donde  quiera  que  haya  bombres  bay  sujetos  para  mejorar 
su  condici6n,  y  elementos  de  propaganda  y  trasmisidn  de  ideas;  pero  si  limitdsemos 
los  medios  de  consecuci6n  de  los  altos  fines  civilizadores,  trabajariamos  contra  lo 
mismo  que  nos  proponemos  alcanzar;  no  es  ^eta  la  labor  racional  que  el  hombre  debe 
emprender  en  pro  de  la  comunidad  de  su  especie:  por  eso  para  que  cada  individuo 
ponga  algo  bueno  en  el  fondo  social,  de  modo  que  61  saque  provecho  en  relaci6n  a  so 
trabajo  y  la  sociedad  tambi^n  en  la  de  la  ayuda  que  presto  al  6xito  del  esfuerzo  indi- 
vidual, conviene  que  exista  cierta  homogeneidad  entre  el  uno  y  la  otra. 

Para  mayor  claridad  de  este  concepto,  permitaseme  materializarlo  con  algtjn  ejem- 
plo.  Imagindmonos  una  regi6n  en  la  que  06IO  se  exploten  minas,  a  donde  Uega  im  pro- 
fesor  especialista  en  metafisica:  con  todo  su  caudal  de  ciencia  abstracta  perecerd  de 
bambre;  nuentras  un  mozo  robusto  y  f  uerte,  pero  tan  ignorante  como  un  pez  y  apto  s61o 
para  echarse  a  cuestas  un  pesado  pedrejdn,  al  poco  tiempo  medra  y  hasta  enriquece. 
En  este  ambiente  posee  el  mocetdn  armas  adecuadas  para  la  lucba  por  la  existencia, 
en  tanto  que  el  sabio  profesor  se  encuentra  inerme  y  sucumbe.  Supongamos  que 
un  rico  joyero,  muy  hibil  en  la  compostura  de  relojes,  trata  de  ejercitar  el  arte  que 
mejor  sabe,  en  alguno  de  los  mucblsimos  y  populosos  lugares  de  America,  habitados 
por  indigenas  que  jamis  ban  tenido  un  reloj  ni  comprenden  para  qu6  pueda  ser  titil 
una  joya.  ^Podrd  este  bombre  obtener  provecbo  de  sus  babilidades  y  liqueza  en 
un  medio  en  que  ni  6sta  ni  sus  babilidades  tienen  un  valor  practice? 

Mil  mds  de  estos  ejemplos  se  le  ocurren  a  cualquier  mediocre  inteligencia  para 
convencerse  de  que  la  desiguaJdad  de  medios  sociales  imposibilita  o  por  lo  menos 
entorpece,  el  ensancbe  de  la  cultura  y  limita  la  vida  a  una  exigua  <5rbita  que  se  con- 
vierte  en  valladar  infranqueable  para  que  la  civiUzaci6n  penetre  de  llano  en  todas 
partes. 

Vuelvo  a  mi  respuesta  del  tema  y  concluyo :  que  para  los  ef  ectos  de  la ' '  alta  escuela  " 
(secimdaria)  para  satisfacer  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  industrial  y  civil,  no  basta  que 
se  llenen  todos  los  requisitos  que  be  apuntado  acerca  de  programas,  de  thaterias  de 
ensefianza,  de  m6todos  escolares,  de  sistemas  pedag(5gicos  y  otros  detalles,  no;  es  pre- 
cise, es  indispensable,  que  se  adopte  un  plan  ujiiforme  para  toda  la  America,  porque 
es  la  tinica  maaera  de  que  desaparezca  la  diversidad  de  medio  ambiente  social, 
diveraidad  que  es  muro  ante  el  cual  se  estrella  el  esfuerzo  y  se  detiene  el  avance  de  la 
civilizacidn. 

Todo  lo  que  no  sea  ll^gar  basta  la  uniformidad  es,  en  mi  sentir,  trabajo  intitil  en 
materia  de  ensefianza;  y  basta  me  atrevo  a  llamarle  pemicioso,  porque  deja  a  los 
pueblos  de  America  encerrados  dentro  de  sus  propios  Umites  y  borizontes  lugarefios, 
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aprifilonando  el  penBamiento,  cuyas  alas  neceeitaji  volar  sin  restaiccionefl  por  el  libre 
Continente  Occidental. 

Estoy  muy  lejos  de  creer  que  boIo  yo  soy  capas  de  sugerir  como  origijial  esta  idea; 
pero  excito  con  el  entusiasmo  y  vebemeincia  de  mis  sentimientos  acendradamente 
americamstas,  a  loe  machos  sabios  y  pensadores  que  han  concuirido  a  este  Congreso 
para  que  coadyuven  entre  si,  y  yo  con  ellos  (aunque  en  el  mis  modeeto  grade  de  la 
escala  del  influjo  intelectual)  paia  que  de  este  certamen  brote  algo  en  provecho  poei- 
tivo  de  nuestros  pafses  y  no  se  quede  en  hermosa  teorfa,  pero  teorfa  al  fin,  que  muy 
pronto  cubra  el  polvo  del  olvido,  tanto  bello  trabajo  y  tanto  proyecto  como  ha  originado 
el  trascendentallaimo  problema  de  la  instniccidn  pdblica. 

VII. 

Sfrvame  para  resumir  cuanto  llevo  dicho  el  ngniente  esquema  gr&fico,  en  el  que 
al  primer  golpe  de  vista  se  comprende  el  plan  concebido  del  objeto  y  fines  primordial 
y  secundario  de  la  "alta  escuela"  (ensefianaa  secundaria),  y  que  respetuosamente 
propongo  a  la  Uustrada  consideracidn  de  este  S^gundo  Congreso  Cientffico  Pana* 
mericano: 


BASE 


PRIMER      aRcT 


"\ 


Bachiller  en  artes  mec&oicas  para  optar  al  titulo  de  Uaestroen  Artes  y  Tel^graiia. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  comerciales  para  optar  al  titulo  de  tenedor  de  libros. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  polfticas  pa»  optar  a  los  titiilos  de  abogado,  notaiio,  o  seguir 
la  carrera  diplomitica. 

Bachiller  en  filosofia  y  letras  para  optar  al  titulo  de  doctor  en  fiksofia  o  carrera 
diplomitica. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  exactas.  Para  optar  al  tftulo  de  ingenieio. 

Bachiller  en  ciencias  naturales  para  optar  al  tftulo  de  m^co,  etc. 

Bachiller  en  pedagogfa  para  optar  al  titulo  de  maestro. 
|ue  se  desarrolla  para  su  mejor  comprensidn  en  la  pauta  de  estudioe  que  sigue: 

''Plan  de  estudios  de  la  alta  escuela  (''preparatoria,"  "secundaria"  o  como  se  llame, 
aunque  convendrfa  adoptar  un  solo  nombre,  el  de  ensefianza  secundaria,  por  ejemplo, 
para  que  la  uniformidad  sea  efectiva  desde  la  denominaci6n  en  adelante). 

Cursos  de  10  meses  de  30  dfas  cada  uno,  de  6  a  8  clases  diarias  de  50  minutes  de  dura- 
ci6n.  Materias  que  se  ensefiar&n  en  el  primw  curso  del  primer  afio  (obligatorio  para 
fodo  estudiante):  Gramitica  del  idioma  espafiol;  gramitica  general  y  ret6rica;  his* 
toria  patria;  historia  universal;  geograifa  patria;  geogntiA  universal;  aritm^tica. 

Cultura  f fsica  y  alg6n  otro  ramo,  altemadoe. 
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CUBSO  DS  GISNGIAS  SZACTAB. 

Primer  cuno  del  segundo  alio— materias:  Aiitm^tica  pr6ctica  y  demostOMim; 
^Jgebra;  geometrfa  y  trigonometrfa;  mecioica;  Hsica;  idiomafi  iDgl4»  y  franco. 

Segundo  cuno  del  tercer  afio:  Algebra;  trigonometrfa;  agranomla;  meduiica  apli- 
cada;  c^culo  (nociones  de  aplicaci6n);  idiomas  ingl^e  y  franco 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  ezactaa. 

CITBSO  DB  GISNCIA8  NATURALBS. 

Primer  ciubo  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Bot^lnica  (primer  curso);  zoologfa  (primer 
ciuBo);  mineralogla;  qufmica  (primer  curao);  higiene  y  fisiologfa;  idiomas  ingl^  y 
iranc^. 

Segundo  cuiso  del  tercer  afio:  Bot^nica  (segundo  cuno);  zoologfa  (segundo  curao); 
qufmica  (segundo  cuno);  biologfa;  nociones  de  bacteriologfa;  idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^ 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  natuiales. 

OUBSO  DB  OIBNCIAS  POliTIGAS  T  80CIALB8. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Sociologfa  general;  derecbo  patrio  iisoal; 
economfa  polftica  (1  curso);  historia  comentada;  retdrica  y  compoaicidn;  idiomas 
ingl^  y  francos. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Proleg^menoe  del  derecbo;  estudio  de  autoree  dUusicos 
americanos;  oratoria;  economfa  polftica  (2  curso);  criminologfa  y  antroponoLetc^; 
idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  poUticas  y  sociales. 

OUBSO  DB  FQiOSOVfA  T  LBTRAS. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Historia  de  la  filosoffa;  Idgica  y  psicologia; 
6tica;  est^tica;  filolpgfa  y  tecnologfa;  idiomas  ingl^  y  franco. 

Segundo  cuiBo  del  tercer  afio:  Filosoffa  positiva;  compaiaci6n  de  las  lengcns; 
ralces  griegas  y  latinas;  literatura  en  espafiol  y  oratoria;  biologfa  y  sociologfa;  idiomas 
ingl^  y  franco. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  filosoffa  y  letras. 

CUBS'O  DB  dBNCIAS  PBDAG^QIGAS. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Aritm^tica;  dlgebra  elemental;  geometria 
y  dibnjo;  nociones  de  ciencias  naturales;  pedagogfa  (1  curso);  idiomas  ingl^  y  franc^; 
geograffa  patria,  universal  y  nociones  de  coemograffa. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Pedagogfa  pr^tica  y  metodologfa;  gramiLtica 
espafiola;  estudio  de  la  constitucidn  polftica  del  pafs;  paicolpgfa  pedag6gica;  higiene 
y  ejercicios  ffsicoe;  caligraffa  y  nociones  de  teneduifa  de  libros;  idiomas  ingl^  y 
francos. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ciencias  pedagdgicas. 

OUBSO  DB  RAMOS  00HBB0IALB8. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  afio— materias:  Aritm6tica  pr&ctica  comercial;  nociones 
de  Algebra;  caligraffa  y  nociones  de  teneduria  de  libros;  geograffa  comercial;  eco- 
nomfa polftica;  idiomas  ingl^  y  franco. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  afio:  Contabilidad  prictica;  cdlculo  de  facturas;  esteno- 
graffa  y  mecanograffa;  nociones  de  derecho  mercantil;  nociones  de  derecbo  civil; 
idiomas  ingl^  y  franco. 

Concluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  ramos  comerciales. 
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OUBSO  DS  ARTB8  HBOAnIOAS  T  TELBGRAVIa. 

Primer  curso  del  segundo  aiio—materias:  Caligrafla;  dibujo  lineal  y  natural; 
nocionee  de  mec&nica  en  general;  electricidad  y  fisica  en  general;  mecanografia; 
idiomas  ingl^  y  franco. 

Segundo  curso  del  tercer  aflo:  Nocionee  de  construccidn  y  arqmtectura;  cinemitica; 
telegraffa  pr&ctica;  electricidad  (2  claees);  radiotelegraffa;  idiomas  ingles  y  francos. 

Gpncluye  con  el  bachillerato  en  artes  mecinicas  y  telegraffa. 

Para  dar  a  conocer  el  sistema  en  que  baso  mi  reforma  como  prueba  de  la  teeis, 
basta  c(m  el  anterior  plan  de  estudios,  que  puede  amplificarse,  siguiendo  el  mismo 
orden  gradual  y  progreeivo,  segdn  la  escala  enciclopddica  de  claflificaci6n  de  las 
ciencias  (adoptada  por  loe  sabios  fildeofoa  Comte  y  Spencer),  para  no  apartarse  de 
la  l^ca  impuesta  por  la  naturaleza  misma  de  los  estudios  y  no  caer,  por  falta  de 
m^todo,  en  la  misma  o  peor  anarqufa  intelectual  en  que  se  hallan  nuestras  Repdblicas. 

VIII, 

No  terminar6  sin  solicitar  la  venia  de  este  Gongreso  para  exponer  algunas  ideas 
complementarias  que  en  ninguna  ocasidn  mils  propicia  que  data  pueden  extemarse 
para  que  sean  como  la  recapitulacidn  de  cuanto  llevo  dicho,  y  si  merecen  tomarse  en 
consideiaci6n,  se  establezcan  como  puntos  que  procurai^  adoptar  las  naciones'de 
America,  puesto  que  ningdn  sacrificio  ni  esfuerzo  extraordinario  se  les  impone  con  la 
titil  reforma  de  la  ensefianza.  En  cambio  se  obtendi&n  inntimeras  ventajas  con  la  imi- 
formidad  de  plan  para  todas  las  reptiblicas  de  este  Ck)ntinente. 

Bean,  entonces,  mis  conclusiones  finales  las  que  siguen: 

1*.  El  fin  piimario  de  las  ''altas  eecuelas  de  instrucci6n/'  ee  la  preparaci6n  indivi- 
dual del  alumno  a  fin  de  que  adquiera  la  aptitud  necesaiia  para  emprender  estudios 
Buperiores  en  las  eecuelas  profesionales  o  centres  de  perfecddn  de  una  materia  dada, 
o  conjuntoe  de  mateiias,  como  la  abogacfa,  la  notarla,  la  medidna,  la  drugia  la  far- 
mada,  la  ingenieria,  &, 

2*.  El  fin  secundario  de  las  "altas  escuelas  de  instnicd6n"  es  la  cultura  colectiya 
de  grupos  de  estudiantes,  considerados  como  elementos  constitutivos  de  la  sodedad, 
para  que  ^sta,  en  general,  adquiera,  un  grade  de  adelanto  que  est^  a  la  altura  de  la 
dviUzadiSn  que  persigue  como  fin  la  misma  sodedad  humana,  para  dmentar  su 
ulterior  desairollo  mediante  el  triple,  armdnico,  gradual  y  uniforme  desenvolvimiento 
de  las  facultades  fldcas,  morales  e  intelectuales  de  cada  individuo. 

3*.  Deber&  determinaise  loe  cursos  esolores  en  las ' '  altas  escuelas  de  instrucddn  "  por 
los  requisitos  de  admisi6n  al  colegio  (escuelas  eepedalee,  &cultativas  o  profesionales) 
por  el  grade  de  conodmientos  adquiridos  por  el  alumno  conforme  a  los  programas 
preestableddos;  entendi^ndose  que  es  indispensable  sujetaise  a  los  exdmenes  que  la 
ley  estatuye  y  a  la  aprobad6n  correspondiente  del  jurado  examinador. 

4*.  Se  determinar^  los  cursos  escolares,  atendidas  las  exigencias  de  la  vida  indus- 
trial y  dvil,  por  la  adopd6n  de  programas  espedales  que  respondan,  por  su  finalidad 
y  m^todos  de  ensefianza  de  las  materias  comprendidas  dentro  del  mismo  orden  in- 
dustrial y  dvil,  al  objeto  particular  que  en  aquel  sentido  se  propone  alcanzar  la 
modema  dvilizaddn. 

5*.  Para  conseguir  los  cuatro  anteriores  fines  concomitantes  y  con  ellos  el  fin  tiltimo 
de  la  ensefianza,  no  existe  m^  que  im  medio:  la  uniformidad  del  plan  de  estudios, 
calcado  sobre  el  tinico  prindpio  dentlfico  en  que  se  asienta  la  pedagogfa,  el  que  no 
admite  mis  verdades  que  las  comprobadas  por  la  observaddn  y  la  experiencia. 

6*.  Para  poner  en  pr&ctica  el  m^todo  indicado  en  la  conclusidn  que  precede,  el 
camino  m^  corto  y  mSs  seguro  es  la  ap1icad6n  del  sistema  podtivista  que  establece 
la  rigurosa  escala  de  las  dencias,  ascendiendo  en  el  conodmiento  de  lo  sendllo  a  lo 
complejo,  de  lo  particular  a  lo  general  y  empleando  el  razonamiento  inductive  o 
deductivo,  segtin  los  cases  y  la  naturaleza  de  los  fendmenos  que  se  investiguen. 
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7*.  £1  aprendizaje  en  la  ''alta  escuela"  no  ha  de  ser  obligatorio  ni  costeado  por  ei 
Estado,  sino  voluntario  y  a  expensas  del  interesado  en  estudiafy  para  que  la  instmo- 
ci6n  no  se  desnaturalice  con  perjuido  del  fin  Bodal  que  se  buaca. 

8*.  La  '*alta  escuela,"  como  curso  intermedio  de  prepexaci6n»  descaDsa  en  la 
"eecuela  primaria"  y  tiende  hada  la  ''eecuela  piolealonal;"  no  puede  ocapar  dzo 
lugar  sin  perder  absolutamente  su  eficada. 

IX. 

De  intento  he  economizado  ke  citM  da  todos  de  los  autoree  que  consult^  panlormular 
esta  conf  erenda  sin  salir  de  lot  llmites  del  tema,  cuyo  transcendental  inters  entnlla 
nada  menoi  que  el  porvenir  de  la  emtetiKnm  en  las  fepdblicM  da  eale  Ccmtiiiente; 
pero  en  las  aceptadas  doctiinas  de  eaos  sabios  piocur6  inspiranne  para  Uevar  a  cuda 
este  humilde  tnl>ajo. 


^DEBERlAN  DEFENDER  LAS  UNIVERSIDADES  T  COLEGIOS,  SOSnSNTDOS 
POR  FONDOS  FCBUCOS,  DE  PODERES  INDEFENDIENTCS  T  AIITONO^ 
MOS  O  DEBERlAN  ESTAR  DIRECTAMENTE  BAJO  EL  DOMINIO  OSNTBAL 
DEL  ESTAD07 

Por  BERNAB^  SALGADO, 

Director  de  la  Revitta  **  Nuevoe  Horitontee,**  Hfmdum. 

La  alta  seiiedad  del  problema  ylatrascendental  importanda  querevisteen  su  de&^- 
rroUo  a  la  lua  de  la  Histofia  y  de  la  Cienda,  en  su  adeUnto  modemo,  hace  meditar 
profundamente  antes  de  engoUarse  en  los  prindpios,  teorias  y  leye9  de  las  dendii 
sodales  y  polfticaB,  en  que  prindpalmente  se  baaa  y  descansa  tan  importante  tema. 

Es  obra  f&dl  resolver  deede  luego,  lo  que  dicen  aquellas  dendas;  pero  su  apli- 
cad6n  pr&ctica  en  la  vida  de  las  B^tiblicas  americanas,  a  las  cuales  va  piiDcipaJ- 
mente  dirigido  este  trabajo,  es  de  compleja  elucubrad6n. 

Pero  antes,  para  diluddar  bien  el  terrene  en  que  vamos  a  entrar,  es  necesazio  dar 
una  ndrada  general  y  ligera  al  origen  de  la  ense&ansa,  y  prindpalmente  a  la  superior; 
ver  su  marcha  a  trav^s  de  las  edades,  sua  vidsitudes  y  su  piogreso  gradual  y  lento, 
en  consonanda  con  la  evoluci6n  humana. 

La  parte  m^  avanzada  de  la  sociedad  humana,  la  m4B  noble  y  pacifica,  siempT^ 
ha  sentido  la  imperiosa  necesidad  de  intruirse,  siempre  ha  buscado  a  su  akededor  d 
lugar  donde  el  ave  eagrada  de  la  Cienda,  se  ha  posado  para  guiar  y  ensefiar  a  las  almas 
sedientas,  el  Evangelio  de  la  Verdad. 

Porque  la  ensefianza  es  un  don  celeste,  naddo  con  el  alma  humana,  y  esa  alma  es 
una  mariposa  ardiente  por  la  luz,  al  rededor  de  la  cual  vuela,  haata  encontrar  el  ^al 
de  8u  effmera  existencla  y  la  libertad  de  su  prindpio  nom^ijo. 

En  Ice  primitivos  tiempoe  antiguos,  la  ensefianza  marchd  por  el  mimdo,  sola  y  Hbre^ 
secreta  la  mayor  parte  del  tiempo,  y  secreta  y  pdblica  o  mejor  dicho,  esoti^ca  y 
exot^rica,  al  final  de  la  Edad  Antigua,  cuando  brillaron  en  Grecia  y  Roma:  Pitiigoraid, 
S6oratee,  Platan,  Arist^teleB,  CicehSn,  Ammonio  Saccas  y  Plotino,  los  principalis 
maestroe  del  mundo,  cuyap  ductrinas,  esparderon  los  sabios  y  fildsofos,  desde  Atenaa 
y  Alejandrfa  hasta  las  Galias. 

En  la  Edad  Media,  con  la  enclauf<traci6n  del  pensamiento  y  de  la  dencia,  la  ense- 
fianza vivi6  esclava  y  oprimida,  hasta  que  el  Renadmiento  y  la  Revoluci6n  Franceefr, 
cortaron  las  cadenas  que  la  esclavizaban  y  oprimlan. 

En  la  Edad  Modema,  ya  libre,  cobr6  nuevoe  alientos  y  sigui6  su  marcha  animoea^ 
protegida  por  el  Eetado,  su  verdadero  padre  y  protector. 

Y  en  la  Edad  Contempor&nea,  fuerte  y  robusta,  busca  mis  espado  y  m^  libertad 
para  sefialar  mejor  los  senderos  luminosos  del  progreso  humane;  x>ero  vive  todavia  a  la 
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Bombra  del  E^stado  y  despu^  de  haber  circundado  el  mundo,  espera  tranquila,  itentada 
bajo  el  dosel  de  la  demociacia,  el  advenimiento  de  una  nueva  era  de  pass  y  de  regenera- 
ci6n. 

Despu^  del  Iriunfo  del  Gristianismo  con  Constantino  el  Grande,  el  clero  concluy6 
de  oiganizarse  y  prinoipl6  a  deeviarse  del  inmortal  sendero  que  le  sefiald  el  Gran 
Mesiasy  por  ciilpa  de'su  ambicidn  desmedida  de  dominio  absoluto  en  la  humanidad. 
Para  lograr  su  fin,  empez6  por  apoderarse  paulatinamente  de  toda  la  ensefianza,  ha«ta 
enclauBtrarla  en  bus  conventoe  y  tenerla  toda  bajo  su  completo  dominio. 

La  enclaustraci6n  del  pensamiento  y  de  la  cienciai  fu^  la  vfa  dolorosa  que  atraves^ 
la  humanidad  para  U^ar  al  Tabor  de  la  idea,  donde  se  trans%ur6  y,  arrojando  bus 
austeros  cilicios,  apareci6  como  una  alborada  radioea  de  la  Edad  Modema,  majestuosa 
y  libre. 

Este  fu^  su  renacimiento,  que  en  el  fondo  oscuro  de  la  Edad  Media,  la  ensefianza 
antigua  estuvo  preparando  lentamente  y  que  como  fuerza  expansiva,  de  vez  en 
cuando,  convulsionaba  el  mundo,  queriendo  romper  loe  diques  que  aprlsionaban  y 
paralizaban  el  progreso  humane. 

Dice  Bunge  que  antes  del  Renadmiento,  hubo  otros  dos  renacimientos,  a  los  cuales 
les  hemos  llamado  mejor  con  el  nombre  de  Conatos  de  Renacimiento,  porque  s^Slo 
eran  la  conyulsi6n  que  ocasionaba  aquella  fuerza  interna  ezpansiva  del  progreso, 
que  pugnaba  por  salir  y  abnrse  paso  libre  para  orientarse  en  la  oecuridad  de  aquella 
edad. 

£1  primer  conato  de  Renadmiento  fu^  en  tiempo  de  Garlomagno,  cuando  este 
grande  y  c^lebre  Emperador,  fund6  la  Escuela  pseudo-laica  de  Alcuino,  a  cuyo 
establecimiento  acudlan  los  letradoe  a  consultar  los  pimtos  dificiles  que  encontraban 
en  las  ciendas. 

Estefu^  el  primer  paso  hacia  la  univereidad,  la  cual,  despu^s  de  tree  aiglos,  en  el 
SQgundo  conato  de  Renacimiento  verificado  en  siglo  XII,  fu^  fundada,  gracias  a  los 
esfuerzos  de  los  nobles  que  reclamaron  para  ellos  la  ensefianza  de  las  ciencias,  y  con 
ellos  principle  la  exclaustraddn  del  pensamiento,  y  con  su  asociacidn  se  fundaron  las 
primeras  univereddades. 

De  esta  manera  naderon  las  universidades,  como  dije  antes,  de  la  lucha  pacifica 
de  los  magnates  y  del  clero,  que  reunidos  estos,  formaron  el  claustro  docente  y  ense- 
fiaron  a  aquellos,  por  convenio  mutuo,  las  dencias  de  aquella  ^poca,  no  comprendiendo 
entonces  el  final  politico  que  entrafiaba  aquella  medida,  que  les  qultaba  de  las  manos 
el  vellocino  de  oro  que  tenfan  con  la  cienda  enclaustrada. 

EI  Estado  no  tuvo  ninguna  ingerencia  en  aquel  convenio  ni  lo  tuvo  durante  los 
siglos  que  siguieron  de  aquella  edad  de  los  claustros  y  de  opreeidn,  hasta  que  la  Revo- 
luddn  Francesa,  con  sus  hombres  colosales,  desUndd  los  derechoe  y  los  deberes  del 
Estado,  puso  la  ensefianza  a  la  sombra  de  la  nad6n  y  la  hizo  universal  y  democr&tica. 

Fu6  pues,  la  Revolucidn  Francesa,  la  que  hizo  la  completa  democratizaci6n  de  la 
ensefianza  y  la  Edad  Modema,  la  que  la  erigi6  como  fundamento  principal  para  la 
organizaci6n  del  Estado,  tocdndole  a  la  Edad  Contempor&nea,  su  intensificaci6n 
para  ampliarla  y  promover  el  aiunento  del  poder  productive  de  la  naci6n. 

Despu^s  de  aquella  magna  y  providencial  revoluci6n,  el  derecho  publico,  sefiald 
a  la  ensefianza  un  puesto  espedal  entre  los  deberes  precises  y  las  obligaciones  forzof^as 
del  Estado,  y  desde  entonces,  sentada  en  el  pedestal  fecundo  de  la  nacidn  y  sostenida 
por  su  aliento  poderoso,  vive  diligente  y  crece  ripida  y  frondosa,  cumpHendo  su  alta 
mist6n,  entrevista  por  aquellos  grandes  varones,  precursores  del  reinado  de  la  demo- 
cracia. 

Y  buscando  los  origenes  de  la  ensefianza  democrdtica  modema,  encontramos  que  el 
primer  impuho  universal  hi6  dado  por  el  Gran  Mesfas,  Jesfls  el  Nazareno,  cuando  con 
su  inmortal  doctrina,  anul6  las  diferencias  de  castas,  como  htjos  de  un  solo  Padre, 
ensalz6  &  los  humildes,  dignific6  la  pobreza  y  ordend  a  sus  ap6stoles  y  a  todos  sub 
discfpulos,  doctos  en  la  Ley  y  en  las  Escrituras,  que  ensefiaran  al  pueblo  el  Gamina 
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del  Gielo,  por  que  en  la  Ley  y  en  las  Escrlturas,  eetaban  comprendidas  todas  las  bases 
morales  y  filo66ficas  de  la  ensefianza  de  aquella  6poca  y  de  todo  el  mundo. 

Despu^s  de  aquel  gran  impulso  universal,  siguieron  otros  effmeros,  que,  como 
r&fagas  de  luz  alumbraron  como  el  rayo,  Instantdneamente,  la  oscuridad  de  aquella 
noche  bnimosa,  en  que  la  humanidad  dormia  su  suefio  de  crisdlida,  esperando  el 
nuevo  dfa  para  despertar  en  su  inmortal  Renacimiento.  • 

Esa  cris&lida  humana  principid  a  moverse  en  el  siglo  XVII,  cuando  en  las  cdtedru 
de  derecho  natural  se  discuti6  y  se  abogd  per  la  ensefianza  por  el  Estado,  y  se  estremeciS 
de  jtibllo  como  Juan  el  Precursor,  en  el  vientre  de  su  madre,  al  sentir  la  preeencia  del 
Qran  Mesfas,  cuando  las  teorlas  jurfdicas  del  aiglo  XVIII,  en  principal  las  de  Rous- 
seau y  de  Montesquieu,  se  posaron  sobre  ella,  ddndole  mka  cidor  y  vida,  que  al  ser 
confirmadas  por  la  Revoluci6n  Francesa,  oy6  de  aquellos  ^gregios  varones  el  "Levin- 
tate"  que  hizo  suigir  de  la  muerte  al  Ldzaro  bfblico. 

Desde  aquel  tiempo,  la  concepci6n  modema  del  Estado,  impone  la  neceeidad  de 
una  ensefianza  popular  y  una  misidn  de  educacidn  general  y  polltica. 

Por  estos  deberes  el  Estado,  debe  ser  insubstttuible  en  su  misidn  docente,  paia  sa 
cultura  y  su  progreso,  y  para  su  eficaz  organizacidn. 

Y  por  la  misma  raz6n,  el  Estado  tiene  el  deber  preciso  de  intervenir  en  todala 
ensefianza,  en  la  cual  se  hace  indispensable  su  actuacidn  para  su  propia  existenciay 
para  evitar  la  propagacldn  de  doctrinas  antisociales,  y  m&s  especialmente,  su  inte^ 
vencidn  en  los  institutos  particulares,  los  que  a  su  vez,  ganarfan  del  Estado,  un  eficai 
apoyo,  cuando  su  ensefianza  sea  buena  y  eficiente,  otorgindoles  en  recompensa,  la 
facultad  de  extender  grados  y  diplomas  vdlidos  en  la  nacidn. 

Para  completar  la  acci6n  del  Estado,  creemos  como  creen  muchos  notables  sabioe 
y  pedagogos,  que  del  desarrollo  de  los  planes  y  sistemas  educativos  de  los  institatos 
particulares  y  de  los  planes  y  sistemas  adoptados  por  el  Estado,  cuyo  estlmulo  mutao 
seri  eficaz  y  f ecundo,  resultard  de  su  constants  empefio,  una  alta  y  progresista  cultuia, 
porque  de  la  lucha  de  los  diferentes  sistemas  de  educaci6n  cientffica  y  social,  antit^- 
ticos  o  similares,  ha  salido  la  cultura  bumana. 

Y  la  lucha  por  la  cultura,  es  tan  necesaria  a  la  humanidad,  como  la  lucha  por  h 
vida  para  su  existencia.  Las  dos  son  hermanas  y  solidarias,  y  en  su  marcha  por  el 
mundo,  tienen  necesldad  de  apoyarse  mutuamente;  porque  a  la  mayor  cultura  se 
adunan,  la  riqueza  y  los  mejores  elementos  de  vida. 

La  primera  es  como  el  ingel  celeste,  se  remonta  y  vuelve  de  la  altura  trayendo  al 
desvalido  y  al  ignorante,  el  pan  sacrosanto  del  alma,  con  el  cual,  busca  y  encuentra 
el  pan  de  nutrici6n  del  cuerpo;  y  d^ndole  la  mano  carifioea,  asciende  con  H,  paia 
hacerle  participe  de  su  gloriosa  existencia,  formando  una  hermosa  dualidad. 

Esa  hermosa  dualidad  sostiene  el  equilibrio  humano,  y  al  contemplarla  con  los  ojos 
del  alma,  nos  recuerda  la  etema  dualidad  de  las  almas  esposas  del  espiiituaUamo 
modemo,  cuya  leyenda  de  amor  y  de  felicidad,  la  cont6  el  vidente  y  sabio  fildeoib 
Manuel  Swedemborg,  con  estas  hermosas  y  simbdlicas  palabras: 

VI  aparecer  un  carruaje  que  descendla  de  uno  de  los  cielos  mis  elevados.  En  esta 
camiaje  no  descubrl  al  principio  mds  <iue  un  ingel:  pefo  a  medida  que  se  aproximaba, 
pude  notar  aue  eran  dos.  El  carruaje  brillaba  a  la  distancia  como  un  diamante,  era 
tirade  por  caballos  blancos  como  la  nieve  v  los  dos  ingeles  que  estaban  sentados  en  ^ 
tenlan  en  sus  manos  dos  palomas.  Cuando  se  hubieron  aproximado,  comprendf  que 
era  una  individualidad  uig^lica.  Y  ellos  me  dijeron:  **  Somos  una  i>areia  conyugal, 
vivimoB  felices  y  benditos  desde  la  primera  edad  de  vuestro  mundo.  Desde  ahois 
vivimos  uno  v  otro,  en  la  flor  de  una  juventud  perpetua  y  en  una  perenne  alegria." 
Y  mientras  £1  hablaba,  tambi^  hacfa  lo  mismo  Ella  por  boca  de  su  compafieio. 

Asi  comprendemos  la  armonla  que  resultari  de  esas  doe  grandes  luchas  por  la  vida 
y  por  la  cultura,  cuya  intensidad  se  conoce  en  un  Estado,  por  las  atenciones  que 
prodiga  a  su  ensefianza,  por  los  gastos  que  hace  por  ella,  y  por  la  vigilancia  pateixttl 
que  desplega  en  todas  las  esferas  sociales,  donde  se  imparte,  sobre  esta  hermosa  J 
vivificante  institucidn  docente. 
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El  Renacimiento  en  Italia  y  la  Refonna  en  Alemania,  al  revolver  el  mundo  y  alte- 
rar  la  marcha  de  la  humanidad,  hicieron  nacer  varias  importantes  escuelaci  literarias 
y  cientificas,  que  ayudaron  a  hacer  la  renovaci6n  total  del  Estado  y  de  la  ensefianza. 
£1  Romanticismo  fu6  la  primera  escuela  literaria  que  tuvo  bastante  influenda  en  la 
parte  avanzada  de  la  sociedad,  principiando  por  romper  ''todo  formuliamo  cUuaico  y 
todo  el  convencionaliamo  teol6gico  en  literatura,  idealizando  la  independencia  de  la 
forma  y  la  altivez  del  cartoter."  £1  neo-humanismo  se  apropi6  de  la  libertad  del 
humanismo  filoe6fico  y  del  romanticismo  literario,  y  traslad&ndola  al  Estado  y  a  la  poH- 
tica,  promovi6  la  Revoluci6n  Francesa,  siendo  desde  entonces,  uno  de  los  faros 
esplendentes  que  alumbran  ^  la  humanidad. 

Todos  estos  movimientos  sociales  cambiaron  completamente  la  forma  y  los  m^todos 
de  la  ensefianza,  asf  oomo  tambi6n  su  fondo,  el  que  se  tra8form6  de  mfstico  y  dogm4tioo 
que  era,  en  politico,  altruista  y  democritico. 

En  la  ensefianza  superior,  casi  nada  bay  que  dedr  con  respecto  a  los  colegios  en  la 
Edad  Media,  en  que  el  clero  erigi6  como  prlncipio  docente,  ''La  letra  s61o  con  sangre 
entra,"  porque  los  m^todos  que  babfa  y  los  planes  y  sistemas  de  ensefianza,  eran 
arbitrarios  y  solo  imperaba  la  voluntad  desp6ticay  ciega  de  aquellos  antiguosmaestroe 
medioevales. 

Y  los  colegios  tuvieron  su  verdadera  acei>ci6n,  cuando  las  universidades  se  divi- 
dieron  en  facultades,  baciendo  que  ellos  tambi^n  se  dividieran,  para  responder  imejor 
a  su  primordial  misi6n,  segdn  se  les  dedique  a  la  ensefianza  general  del  Estado  o  a  la 
ensefianza  preparatoria  de  cada  una  de  las  facultades,  Uamadoe  ahora  generalmente 
liceos. 

En  toda  la  America  Latina  exists  en  los  colegios  la  organizacidn  bajo  el  plan  de  la 
eecuela  dnica,  que  en  mi  bumilde  concepto,  adolece  de  las  siguientes  deficienoias: 
Malgasta  el  tiempo  en  el  estudio  de  materias  indtiles  para  la  profeei6n  que  se  adopte; 
el  estudiante,  por  las  mucbas  materias  que  dene  que  estudiar,  no  ahondard  sus  conoci- 
mientos  en  ninguna  de  ellas;  y  por  tildmo,  el  fin  utilitario  modemo,  no  asoma  en  ese 
sistema,  y  por  eso,  los  bombres  del  presente,  casi  todos  son  superficiales  y  tfmidoe 
por  causa  de  su  defectuosa  ensefianza,  casi  todos  tienen  altas  aspiraciones;  pero  esas 
altas  aspiraciones  quedan  dormidas  y  almacenadas  en  el  espfrltu  y  por  eso,  todos 
somos  sofiadores.  S61o  tenemos  que  exceptuar  de  este  concepto,  a  los  raros  que  ban 
seguido  estudiando  por  sf  mismos,  que  ^vidos  de  cultura  y  de  saber,  se  ban  separado 
de  la  senda  de  la  generalidad,  dando  una  nota  alta  en  su  evoluci^n  cientffica  y  social 
y  sefialdndose  meritoriamente  basta  fuera  de  sus  pai^es. 

Sin  embargo,  los  colegios  nacionales  del  Estado,  responden  bien  a  la  ensefianza 
secundaria  general;  pero  para  la  ensefianza  secundaria  preparatoria  de  las  facultades, 
hay  tanta  deficiencia,  que  ya  se  hace  la  inmediata  y  necesaiia  separaci6n  en  las 
diferentes  spcciones  arriba  menclonadas. 

«  Con  esas  divisiones  ganarlan  todos:  el  Estado  en  general  y  los  individuos  en  particu- 
lar, porque  para  el  primero,  se  ampliarfan  sus  programas  y  bus  estudios,  adapt&ndolos 
a  las  necesidades  y  a  los  anbelos  de  progreso  para  el  porvenlr,  de  la  regi6n  donde  estdn 
fundados;  y  para  los  segundos,  su  importancia  serd  capital,  porque  las  facultades  no 
perderlan  el  tiempo  en  ensefiar  materias  que  dardn  los  Liceos  o  osc^uelas  preparatoiias. 
y  su  eetudioser^  m£s  fundamental,  resultando  mejores  y  mis  competentes  profceionales. 

S61o  tenemos  que  bacer  una  salvedad  para  las  escuelas  t^cnicas,  cuya  importante 
rama  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  todavfa  estd  en  embri6n  en  Centre  Am^^rica  y  en  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  Reptlblicas  latinoamericanas,  a  las  cuales  el  Eptado  debe  regla* 
mentar  y  dedicar  una  atenci6n  especial  para  el  incremento  de  la  cultura  y  de  la  riqueza 
nacional,  que  tan  grandes  y  boneficiosos  servicios  dardn  para  el  porvenlr  de  America. 

Veterinarios,  agr6nomos,  electricistas,  agricultores  y  mecdnicos,  hacen  mucha  falta 
en  nuestras  Repdblicas,  y  cuando  baya  un  ntimero  considerable  de  ellos,  la  agricultura, 
la  ganaderfa  y  las  minas,  que  es  el  patrimonio  general  de  estas  naciones,  dardn  toda 
su  inexplotada  riqueza,  y  los  pueblos  crecerdn  robustos  y  sus  Individuos  disfrutarin 
de  una  envidiable  comodidad  y  bienestar. 
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En  cuanto  a  las  universidadee,  pod'emos  decir  que  tuvieron  como  precimioras  a  las 
Uamadas  con  alg:una  propiedad,  unLveraidadefl  antiguas,  que  exvtieron  en  Atenaa, 
Roma,  Alejandria  y  Beirut;  los  coleeioe  de  Espafia,  de  C6rdoba,  Sevilla,  Toledo  y 
Salamanca,  que  deepu^  fueron  famosas  univeraidades;  y  las  eecuelas  imperiales  de 
Vespaedano. 

£1  nombre  de  univertidad  se  d\6  por  primera  vez,  en  el  siglo  XII,  a  la  "corpoiacidn 
o  hennandad  de  maeetroe  y  discfpuloe  reunidoe  con  el  objeto  de  aprender  y  ensefiar 
los  conocimientoB  de  las  Artes  y  de  las  Cienclas;"  pero  este  t^rmino,  a  los  pocos  afios, 
se  restringid  a  los  estudioe  superiores,  y  m^  despu^,  8<51o  se  le  di6  a  la  corporaoidn 
de  estudiantes;  y  para  la  corporaci6n  de  profesores,  emplearon  el  nombre  de  coleeio. 
Y  86I0  fu6  hasta  en  el  siglo  XIV,  cuando  se  le  di6  el  verdadero  significado  modemo 
que  tiene  ahora  la  universidad. 

La  primera  universidad  que  aparec*6  fu^  la  Universidad  de  Bolonia,  fundada  en  el 
segundo  conato  de  Renacimiento,  en  el  siglo  XII,  en  cuyo  tiempo  principiaron  a 
afluir  muchos  estudiantes  de  toda  Europa,  los  que  sufrieron  y  arrostraron  multitud 
de  vejaciones  de  sus  habitantes,  los  Romafiones.  Estas  vejaciones  hicieron  que  loa 
estudiantes  estrecharan  mAa  bus  vfnculos  de  amistad  y  de  cuerpo  colegiado  y  fundaran, 
para  defenderse  y  apoyarae  mutuamente.  los  gremios  de  estudiantes. 

La  universidad  era  dirigida  por  un  rector,  que  con  los  c6nsules  que  tenfan  los 
estudiantes  de  cada  naci6n,  formaban  el  senado  de  la  universidad,  que  presidla  toda 
la  corporacion. 

Poco  tiempo  despu^  apareci6  la  Universidad  de  Paris,  que  alcanzd  gran  fama  cuando 
la  erigieron  en  Universidad  de  las  Facultades.  Al  mismo  tiempo  fueron  fundadas 
otras  muchas,  que  marcaron  el  sello  de  la  naci6n  a  que  pertenecfan,  siendo  las  princi- 
pales:  la  de  Oxford  y  la  de  Cambridge,  en  Inglaterra;  la  de  Tolosa  y  Montpellier,  en 
Francia;  la  de  Praga  y  la  de  N&poles,  en  Italia;  la  de  Viena  en  Austria;  la  de  Upsala 
en  Suecia;  y  la  de  Lisboa  en  Portugal. 

No  hay  que  olvidar  que  las  univenidades  marchan  con  las  sociedades;  son  tan 
movibles  como  ellas  y  a  cada  tiempo  y  a  cada  movimiento  social,  mudan  sus  derro- 
teros,  alteran  sus  m^todos  y  abandonan  mudias  de  sus  ensefianzas,  las  que  despu^ 
Yuelven  a  recoger  y  construirlas  con  nuevos  elementos. 

Asf  es  la  marcha  de  la  humanidad  y  con  ella  la  de  la  ensefianza:  tropieza  y  cae 
a  menudo  como  Anteo  y  como  ^1,  se  levanta  al  instante,  mis  fuerte  y  m^  rubusta. 

Aquellas  pobres  universidades  vivieron  de  las  limosnas  que  les  dieron  los  reyes  y 
los  magnates,  y  por  eso  la  humanidad  recuerda  con  etemo  carifio  a  sus  grandes  bene- 
factores  y  en  principal,  a  los  que  le  dieron  el  pan  del  espfritu  con  su  altniismo,  como 
a  Juan  de  Sorbonne  y  a  Walter  Merton,  fundadores  de  La  Sorbona  y  del  Institute  de 
Oxford. 

En  teorfa  y  para  la  pr&ctica  de  la  Repdblica,  los  colegios  y  las  universidades, 
Bostenidos  por  fondos  pdblicos,  para  su  major  marcha  y  para  que  su  labor  sea  mis* 
fecunda,  deben  ser  libres,  marchar  independientes  del  control  directo  y  central  del 
Estado  y  ser  dirigidos  por  individuos  0  grupos  aut6nomos. 

Entonces,  esas  instituciones  crecer&n  robustas  y  lozanas  como  el  nifio  en  el  campo, 
a  plenos  pulmones;  girardn  en  un  terrene  m&s  amplio,  y  la  emulaci6n  necesaria  para 
el  desarroUo  intelectual,  se  hard  sentir  en  todo  su  conjunto,  dando  a  la  naci6n  el  mejor 
fruto,  apetecido  por  el  alma  colectiva  del  Estado. 

La  independencia  y  la  descentralizaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  superior,  es  tan  necesaria 
a  la  humanidad  como  la  sangre  para  nuestra  existencia;  y  asi  fu6  en  toda  la  antigdedad, 
en  que  brillaron  tanto  las  ciencias  y  las  artes,  alcanzando  un  desarrollo  sorprendente, 
paralizadas  despuds,  por  una  centralizaci6n  injusta  y  depresiva,  que  fu6  tan  nefasta 
a  la  humanidad  durante  muchos  siglos,  como  lo  atestiguan  un  sinndmero  de  mdrtires 
de  la  ciencia. 

Los  Estados  j6venes  tienen  por  necesidad  que  poner  toda  la  ensefianza  bajo  su 
dominio  directo,  para  aprovecharse  mejor  de  ella  y  porque  la  buena  y  la  verdadera 
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ensefianza  titil,  neceeita  imperioflamente  en  eeoe  Eetados,  del  apoyo  directo  de  la 
naci6n,  como  el  pequefiuelo  necesita  del  constante  apoyo  de  su  amorosa  madre. 

Ademis,  esos  Eetados,  eet6n  enaayando  la  manera  de  vivir  mejor,  de  adaptane  al 
ambiente  mundial,  a  las  coetumbrea  de  la  ^poca  y  ae  eat^n  apropiando  el  adelanto  de 
loa  otroB  Estadoa  mis  antiguoe,  loa  que  ban  tenido  que  lucbar  por  largo  tiempo,  para 
adquirirloa. 

Y  proceden  aaf,  por  ixiatinto  y  por  via  de  imitaci6n,  y  au  6xito  aiempre  dependerA, 
de  que  las  imitaciones  aean  felicea,  para  no  retroceder  y  t^er  que  volver  a  empezar 
por  otra  via.  mis  adecuada  a  su  indole  y  temperamento  nacional. 

Eato  ba  sucedido  casi  siempre,  a  todaa  laa  Rep^blicaa  Americanaa,  a  peaar  de  aa 
avance  r&pido  en  la  cultura  modema.  S61o  laa  mis  adelantadaa,  principian  abc»a,  a 
poner  en  prictica  mucboa  de  loa  principioa  de  la  enaefianza  libre  en  el  Eatado. 

Y  cuando  el  Gobiemo,  ya  no  tenga  que  ingetirse  en  todoa  eaoa  Ramoa,  que  deben 
eatar  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  individuoa  o  grupoa  independientea  y  aut6nomoa,  la  mardia 
de  la  naci6n  bacia  bus  altos  finea,  no  aeri  tan  embarazoaa,  tan  peaada  y  tan  minucioaa. 
Yer&  con  claridad  baata  loa  puntoa  mis  lejanoa  de  au  adminiatracidn,  y  au  progreao 
aeri  mis  firme,  mis  ripido  y  mis  condenzudo. 

En  cuanto  a  los  colegioa,  de  toda  claae  que  aean,  inatitutoa  normalea,  colegioa  nacio- 
nalea  generales  y  colegios  preparatorioa  o  liceoa,  yaea  tiempo  que  el  Eatado  loa  deje 
en  completa  libertad,  y  que  ya  no  ae  preocupe  mis  por  elloa;  ya  eatamoa  baatante 
adelantadoa,  lo  aufidente  para  que  el  Eatado  loa  aleje  de  au  direcci6n  central  y  diafruten 
de  toda  la  libertad  de  acci6n,  neceaaiia  para  que  la  enaefianza  eyoludone  mejor  y 
ae  eatablezca  eaa  noble  emulaci6n  de  competencia  intelectual  para  loa  directorea, 
prof  eaorea  y  eatudiantea,  que  loa  bari  alcanzar  laa  mia  altaa  cuBibrea  de  la  Civiliiaddn 
bumana  modema. 

Como  dije  antea,  bablo  piindpalmente  para  loa  paisea  latinoamericanoa,  donde  loa 
Eatadoa  tienen  a  su  cargo  un  ainntimero  de  inatitutoa,  que  impiden  a  loa  buenoa 
pedagogoa  implantar  eaoa  centroa,  que  aiempre  ban  progreaado  mejor  en  manoa 
particularea,  como  lo  ba  demoatrado  la  experienda  eacaaa  de  aquelloa  pafisea  y  la 
eatadlatica  lo  afiima  y  babla  mis  elocuentemente  con  ntimeroa,  en  au  fayor. 

En  cuanto  a  laa  universidadea,  que  atafien  mia  directamente  a  la  mardia  educatiira 
del  Eatado  y  son  el  ezponente  intelectual  que  repreaenta  la  cultura  y  el  grade  de  Uua- 
traci6n  a  que  ba  Uegado  el  pala,  todavla  ae  bace  aentir  la  ingente  neceaidad  de  eatar 
bajo  el  dominio  directo  y  central  del  Eatado. 

Aquf  en  Honduraa,  alii  por  el  afio  de  1846,  un  grupo  de  bombrea  ilustrea,  apoyadoa 
por  el  Gobiemo  del  Dr.  Don  Juan  Lindo,  fundaron  nuestra  Universidad,  que  aun  en 
medio  de  las  convulsiones  de  un  pueblo  joven,  no  ba  cesado  de  fungir,  dando  ben^ 
ficoa  y  pricticoa  resultados;  peio  si  el  Gobiemo  no  la  bubiera  becbo  suya,  y  puesto  a 
su  sombra  bienbechora,  despu^  de  aquel  bermoso  impulse  de  aquelloa  grandes  bom- 
bres,  se  bubiera  aniquilado  su  patri6tica  obra,  aunque  por  neceaidad  nadonal,  tenia 
por  f uerza  que  volver  a  suigir  y  renacer. 

Eato  mismo  sucede  en  los  demis  Estados,  en  los  cualea  laa  Universidades,  a61o  con 
el  apoyo  del  Gobiemo,  florecen  y  perduran,  dando  en  su  labor  de  adelanto  sodal, 
los  mejores  resultados. 

Hay  que  sentar  el  prindpio,  que  la  mayor  extensidn  de  un  Eatado  y  el  aumento 
de  su  poblacidn,  no  implica  la  fundad6n  de  una  nueva  universidad;  mixime,  cuando 
se  toma  como  punto  de  vista,  au  actuaci6n  en  la  naci6n  como  centro  directriz  inte- 
lectual de  toda  ella. 

En  loa  Estados  federales,  como  en  la  Aigentina,  en  Mexico,  en  Colombia,  etc.,  la 
unidad  dentffica  y  la  unidad  nadonal,  impone  una  sola  universidad,  y  para  los  Eatadoa 
que  los  componen,  la  creaci6n  de  universidades  correspondientes  a  la  Universida'd 
Central  de  la  naci6n. 

Tal  vez  espfritus  mal  dirigidos  y  el  localiamo,  ae  opongan  a  eata  importante  unifica- 
d6n;  pero  ella  debe  ser  asf.  En  el  porvenir  se  espera  mis:  qutzi  mis  tarda  los  centroa 
dentfficoa  de  eata  indole,  abarquen  mis  extensoa  dominioa,  ya  no  drcunacritoa  por 
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uno  0  doB  Estados,  edno  por  un  grupo  ^tnico,  que  tdenda  bu  vista  inteligente  mis  aM 
de  la  existencia  de  esos  Estados,  que  deben  unirae  a  sub  cong^neres  por  razones  mtU- 
tipleB  y  neceBariaB;  pero  ese  porvenir  hennoBO,  Be  yei&  cuando  el  adelanto  sea  uniioniie 
en  toda  la  America  y  laB  uniyenidadeB  BubsiBtan  por  ellaB  mismaB;  cuando  el  into^ 
humano  sea  b61o  un  constante  anhelo  de  progrsBO,  y  la  armonfa  de  laB  naciones,  sea 
m^  duradera  y  inds  dmentada  en  Iob  verdaderoB  idealeB  de  solidaridad  humana. 

En  la  oiganizaci6n  general  de  las  universidades,  con  insignificanteB  alteraciones,  hay 
que  notar,  que  Biempre  Be  ha  hecho  en  nueetra  Repdblicas,  bajo  una  inifima  forma  e 
id^nticos  planes,  eBtudiando  y  adapt&ndoee  la  oiganizaci6n  de  Ibb  universidadeB 
espafiolas  y  de  otroB  palseB,  en  principal  de  laB  universidadeB  alemanas.  Gn  todos 
loB  EstadoB  hay  un  presidente,  que  todavla  se  llama  en  la  mayor  parte  de  elloe,  rectra 
de  la  universidad,  y  para  ladirecci6n  de  Iob  diferentes  ramoe  profeaiona!^,  de  med  ]cma» 
de  derecho,  de  ingenierla,  etc.,  exlBten  decanos,  que  fungen  por  tiempo  dotcrmioado^ 
elegidoe,  o  por  el  gobiemo  o  por  Iob  profeaionaleB  y  cursantes  de  cada  rafno. 

En  cuanto  a  su  actuaci6n  en  la  marcha  del  Estado,  rara  vez  el  gobiemo  cojisulta  a 
estas  sabias  y  Utiles  instituciones;  todavfa  la  infalibilidad  se  eetila  en  todos  Los  ramos 
del  Estado;  sin  embargo,  los  buenos  cddigos  de  leyes  actuales,  haji  suplida  y  allanado 
en  parte,  las  dificultades  que  se  han  presentado,  porque  los  prof^ionalf^s,  aolo  en 
secrete  y  al  oido,  en  esos  casos,  ezteman  su  opini6n,  debiendo  hacerlo  en  publico,  por 
la  prensa  o  por  cualquiera  de  los  medios  legales. 

Por  OBO,  los  problemas  legislativos  y  econdmicos  del  Estado,  eomo  la  paj-to  activa 
que  pudiera  tomar  la  Univeraidad  en  la  vida  social  y  polltica  conio  orientaci6n  mo- 
dema,  se  hallan  sin  expansidn  y  muy  reetnngidos;  porque  toda\^a  no  eetamoB  bas- 
tante  adelantados,  pertenecemos  a  pueblos  jdvenes,  y  nuestroe  impetus  vehenienles 
y  pasionales,  no  nos  dejan  juzgar  con  imparcialidad  esos  problemas  y  pueden 
perturbar  la  marcha  harm6nica  de  la  sociedad  y  de  la  naci6n. 

Y  para  caminar  con  la  civilizacidn  modema,  en  vista  de  nueptro  adelanto  social, 
los  ColegioB  y  las  univeraidades,  sestenldoe  con  fondos  pdblicos,  que  acttiftlmenf^ 
estdn  bajo  el  dondnio  central  del  Estado,  tienen  que  sufrir  una  intensa  reforma,  y  por 
las  mtiltiples  razones  que  hemes  extemado  antes,  en  el  trascurso  de  la  disertaci^iit 
apoyadas  en  los  mds  amplios  y  liberales  principios  de  las  ciencias  socialoa  y  politicas, 
y  teniendo  a  la  vista,  comodlje  antes,  el  progreso  alcanzado  en  las  Ropiibliras  Ameri- 
canas,  podemos  sacar  en  conclusi6n,  del  eetudio  del  tema  que  hemoe  eebozado,  Im 
dos  siguientes  corolarios: 

Primero.  Los  colegios,  sostenidos  con  fondos  ptiblicos,  ya  es  tiempo  de  que  depend ai) 
de  poderes  independientes  y  aut6nomo6;  exceptuando  a  las  e^uelas  t^cnicas,  quo 
tienen  que  seguir  por  ahora,  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 

Segundo.  Las  imiversidades,  todavfa  deben  estar,  como  las  eecuela^  t^cnicas, 
directamente  bajo  el  dominio  central  del  Estado. 


ORGANIZAaON  Y  DESARROLLO  DE  UN  PLAN  PARA  EL  CAMBIO  SISTE- 
MATICO  de  ESTUDIANTES  Y  PROFESORES  ENTRE  LAS  UNI  VERS!  DA- 
DES  DE  LOS  DISTINTOS  PAlSES  AMERICANOS.  PLAN  PARA  OBTENER 
UN  RECONOaMIENTO  MUTUO  DE  LOS  GRADOS  TfiCNlCOS  Y  PRO- 
FESIONALES  CONCEDIDOS  POR  LAS  INSTITUaONES  DE  PKIMERA 
CLASE  EN  LAS  DISTINTAS  REPOBUCAS  AMERICANAS. 

Por  SANTIAGO  KEY-AYALA, 
Vocal  del  Consejo  NadondL  de  Inatmcddn  de  Vertenuh. 

Eliminada,  por  innecesaria,  una  expoaici6n  de  las  ventaja^  que  reportardn  \&s 
naciones  de  America  del  intercambio  de  profesores,  resta  como  tema  de  estudio  el 
andlisis  r&pido  de  las  condiciones  en  que  tal  intercambio  puede  alcanzar  la  mayiTT 

cia. 
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IJn  intercambio,  para  ser  activo  y  fecundo,  presupone  diversidad  suficiente  en  las 
condiciones  de  Iob  pafses  que  lo  efecttian.  Es  de  rigor  que  lo  exportable  por  unoe  sea 
importable  por  otros.  Por  tal  principio  se  rige  el  intercambio  mercantil,  y  por  ^1  ha 
de  guiarse  el  Intercambio  de  profesoreiB.  £1  rodximum  de  eficacia  se  obtendrd  cuando 
el  profeeor  que  llegue  traiga  conocinuentos  o  m^todos  capaces  de  colmar  vacfos,  o 
defidenciaa,  en  loe  conocimientos  y  en  loe  m^todoe  del  pais  que  lo  recibe.  La  diver- 
sidad de  adelanto  pedag6gico,  cientifico  e  industrial,  de  clima,  y  de  otroe  factores, 
existente  entre  laa  Reptiblicas  Americanas,  est4  determinada  lo  bastante  para  que 
pueda  efectuarae  con  grande  extened6n  y  abundante  fruto  el  intercambio  de  profesores. 

En  el  tr&fico  mercantil,  la  oferta  y  la  demanda,  cuando  obran  naturalmente,  sin  per* 
torbaciones  extrafias  ni  modificaciones  artificiales,  tienden  a  la  m&a  conveniente 
distribuci6n  de  los  productos.  El  consumidor,  juez  de  sus  propias  necesidadea, 
decide  ante  las  mil  seducciones  de  la  oferta.  Dlversas  institucionee,  ademiUi,  favo- 
recen  el  mutuo  conocimiento  de  productores  y  consumidores  y,  en  resolucidn,  el  cambio 
adecuado  de  productos. 

Efectuado  en  pequefia  escala  el  canje  de  profesores,  y  sin  plan  o  programa,  aunque 
d6  resultados  apreciables  en  detalle,  no  puede  producirlos  de  conjunto.  Se  anda 
a  degas  y,  al  entregarse  a  las  circunstancias  eventuales  que  determinan  el  traslado 
de  un  profesor,  se  corre  con  toda  probabilidad  el  rieego  de  que  el  pals  de  destino  no 
redba  la  enseflanza  mds  dtil  por  mds  necesaria,  y  de  que  el  profesor,  porsu  parte,  no 
alcance  la  eficacia  maxima  que  en  otro  pais  determinado  tendrfan  bus  lecciones. 
En  t^rminos  mds  concretoe,  circunstancias  del  memento  pueden  hacer  que  un  agr6- 
nomo  vaya  a  donde  serfa  mucho  m^  dtil  un  profeeor  de  metalurgia,  cuando  en  otra 
Bepdblica  las  lecciones  del  agr6nomo  serfan  de  la  mayor  importancia.  Tambi^n,  la 
desigualdad  de  riqueza  entre  los  miembros  de  la  comunidad  intemacional  americana 
producirfa  naturalmente  desigual  repartLci6n  de  las  ventajas  del  intercambio,  que 
tenderfa  a  ser  de  mayor  actividad  entre  loe  de  mayores  recursos,  y  a  circunscribirse, 
por  una  especie  de  selecci6n,  a  los  pafses  de  desarrollo  equivalente.  De  modo  que  el 
intercambio  de  profesores  serfa  m^  activo  entre  loe  palses  mds  adelantados,  menor 
entre  los  m^  indpientes  y  menor  adn  entre  los  del  primer  grupo  y  los  del  segundo. 

Parece,  pues,  aconsejable  un  plan  general  que  as^^ure  ventajas  para  todos  y  permita 
a  las  nadones  mds  atrasadas  en  cualquier  orden,  llegar  mds  rkpidamente  que  por  su 
solo  esfuerzo  a  un  grado  de  progreso  m^  satlsfactorio. 

Tal  desider&tum  exige  una  organizaci6n  de  conjunto,  y  ^sta  reclama  una  institu- 
d6n  central,  cuyas  fundones  serfan  poner  en  relaci6n  r^x^^^la,  c6moda  y  frecuente  a 
todos  los  miembros  de  la  organizad6n.  Cada  Repdblica  americana  desempefiarfa 
ante  31a  el  papel  de  productor  y  a  la  vez,  el  de  consumidor.  Harfa  conocer  bus  pro- 
fesores disponibles,  sus  necesidades  y  sus  deseos.  Harfa  conocer  tambi^n  cuantos 
dates  pudiesen  contribuir  al  6xito  del  canje.  Para  darle  de  una  vez  6anci6n  pr&ctica 
al  sistema,  se  fijarla  por  compromise  un  mfnimum  de  cambio  anual  de  profesores, 
igual  para  todos  los  miembros  de  la  organizaci6n,  mfnimum  que  se  determinarfa  te- 
niendo  en  cuenta  loe  recursos  de  las  Repdblicas  menos  ricaa.  A  la  Oficina  central 
podrf an  enviarse  indicaciones  sobre  materias  a  las  cuales  convenga  extender  el  inter- 
cambio de  profesores  y  la  Oficina  pondrfa  r^ularmente  loe  dates  y  las  indicaciones  a 
disposicidn  de  todos  los  pafses  interesados.  Obtenidoun  acuerdo,  por  su  mediaci6n, 
se  concluirfan  de  pafs  a  pals  los  convenios  m^  adecuados. 

Si  ban  quedado  bien  establecidas  las  ventajas  de  una  oficina  central,  6eta  puede 
fundarse  como  inBtituci6n  independiente,  con  un  solo  objeto,  o  ser  una  seccidn  de  la 
Oficina  de  la  Unidn  Panamericana.  A  lo  menos  para  inaugurar  el  sistema,  parece 
preferible  utilizar  una  organizad6n  en  plena  actividad,  que  dispone  de  cuantiosoe 
recursos  de  informad6n  y  tiene,  en  las  Comisiones  Panamericanas,  6rganos  de  contaoto 
directo  con  todas  las  Reptiblicas.  La  adopci6n  de  esta  Oficina  permitirfa  poner 
inmediatamente  en  actividad  el  plan  de  intercambio.    Bastarfa  que  el  Gongreso 
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Cientffico  Panamericano  recomendase  el  proyecto,  para  que  el  Consejo  Directivo  de 
la  Uiu6n  quedase  autorizado  a  dirigirse,  por  medio  de  bus  propios  mieinbros,  a  todos 
los  paiaea  representadoe,  ezponimido  las  Ifneas  generales  del  proyecto  y  ofreciendo  los 
sefvicios  de  la  Oficina.  Si,  como  es  de  esperarae,  los  Gobiemos  intereeadoa  aceptan 
el  o&ecimiento,  proceder&n  deede  luego  a  formular  sub  indicaciones  ante  la  Oficin* 
de  la  Unidn,  y  ello  aignificari  la  inmediata  actividad  del  mecanismo.  £1  mero  ju^o 
de  la  oTganizacidn  serd  su  propio  estimulante  y  su  desairollo  queda  confiado  a  la  miHina 
experiencia  ben^fica  del  intercambio  y  al  celo  del  Consejo  Directivo  de  la  Uiii6n 
Panamericana.  En  tales  condiciones,  puede  asegurarse  que  adquiiiri  extenfii^n  e 
intensidad  en  un  porvenir  muy  prdximo. 

£1  intercambio  de  estudiantes  quedarla  cefiido  a  los  mismos  principios,  eon  linean 
mientos  mSa  sencillos.  8e  fijarla  tambi6n  un  minimum  para  este  canje,  de  aciierdo 
con  las  circunstancias  de  los  pafees  de  menores  recursoe.  Cada  una  de  las  Repti- 
blicas  inlormarfa  a  la  oficina  central  sobre  el  n(hnero,  laclase  y  dem^  condiciones  de 
las  becas  por  ella  ofrecidas,  y  sobre  las  asignaturas  que  desee  para  sus  estudiantes, 
concluy^ndose  los  convenixM  de  pais  a  pais,  con  vista  de  los  datos  centraliiadoe  en 
la  Oficina  de  la  Uni6n. 

Si  el  intercambio  de  profesores  y  estudiantes  ofrece  facilidadee  y  ventajas  mani- 
fiestas  que  no  pueden  encontrar  mayores  obstdculos,  el  deseado  reconocimiento 
mutuo  de  los  grades  t^nicos  y  profesLonales  en  las  Repdblicas  americanas  presentm 
dificultades  que  pueden  retardar  su  adopci6n,  y  en  efecto  la  retardan.  £llo  obedece 
a  una  diferencia  esencial  de  condiciones  entre  los  dos  canjes.  Mientras  que  la  idea 
del  intercambio  de  profesores  y  estudiantes  se  rige  de  mode  inmediato  por  idealea 
de  propagaci6n  de  la  cultura,  comunee  a  todos  los  patees  interesados  y  orientadoe 
por  tanto  en  un  s^o  sentido,  el  canje  de  tftulos  se  rige  de  modo  inmediato  y  esencial 
I>or  leyee  e  intereses  econ6mlcos.  £1  reconocimiento  de  titulos  extranjeroe  supone 
un  fin  prictico:  la  traslacidn  del  profesional  extranjero  al  territorio  nacional  con  inimo 
de  ejercer  en  61  su  profe<d6n.  £s  el  inter^  econ6mico  del  profesional  lo  que  en  primer 
t^rmino  y  fundamentalmente  se  tiene  en  mira,  y  por  tanto,  el  asunto  adquiere  d 
aspecto  de  una  cue8ti6n  econdmica,  con  absoluta  8ubordinaci6n  del  aspecto  cultural. 
De  hecho,  por  la  naturaleza  de  las  coaas,  el  profesional  extranjero,  que  llega,  es  un 
competidor  del  native.  El  reconocimiento  mutuo  significa  as(  un  convenio  de  reci- 
procidad  economlca.  Mas,  para  que  la  reciprocidad  !*ea  real  y  no  aparente  o  ilusona,  es 
precise  que  las  circunstancias  de  los  paises  contratantes  sean  equivalentes  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  econ6mico.  En  el  case  concreCo,  multitud  de  circunstancias  pueden 
hacer  que  para  un  pals  dado  el  reconocimiento  en  general  de  titulos  extranjeros  sea 
fuente,  no  ya  de  ventajas,  antes  blen  de  dificultades  y  riesgos.  Un  examen  r&pido 
nos  permite  establecer  que  para  regir  por  un  plan  general  el  canje  de  titulos  entre 
las  Reptiblicas  americanas,  precisa  que  las  condiciones  en  que  vive  un  orden  cual- 
quiera  de  profesionales  en  cualquiera  de  los  paiRes  de  la  Uni6n  sea  comparable  con 
las  condiciones  del  mismo  orden  de  profesionales  en  las  dem&a  Repdblicas.  De  no 
comprobarse  esta  equi  Valencia — ^y  tal  es  el  caso— un  plan  de  con  junto  encontrari 
obsticulos  a  su  adopci6n  general,  y  serd  m^  practice  dejar  para  convenios  parciales 
y  bien  determinados,  el  desarroUo  de  un  sistema  de  canje  de  titulos.  Algfunas  ilus- 
traciones  completar^  este  esbozo. 

De  las  profesiones  cuyos  titulos  pueden  ser  objeto  de  reconocimiento,  unas  eetin 
subordinadas  en  todos  los  paises  a  disposiciones  legales  que  imponen  el  titulo  como 
condici6n  para  el  ejercicio.  Otras,  lo  estdn  s61o  en  algunos  paises.  Para  ciertas 
profesiones,  el  titulo  posee  apenas  cardcter  honorario  y  decorative,  y  el  reconoci- 
miento de  ^te  carece  de  inmediato  interns  econdmico.  £1  problema  adquiere  su 
importancia  maxima  cuando  se  trata  de  profesiones  como  la  del  medico  y  el  abogado, 
a  las  que  rodea  la  ley  de  precauciones  especiaies.  Exigidos  a  los  natives  ciertos  co- 
nocimientos  y  aptitudes  para  el  ejercicio  de  una  prof  esidn  que  el  Estado  conaidera  de 
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orden  ptiblico,  no  resultarfa  justo  ni  16gico  exigir  menos  al  diplomado  extranjero, 
aun  en  el  caso  de  reconocimiento  de  su  tftulo.  Si  el  pals  de  destino  impone  requisitos 
no  exigldoB  en  el  pals  de  origen,  el  tftulo  pnede  quedar  reconocido  en  cuanto  satb- 
ffaga  las  condlciones  comunes  a  uno  y  otro,  y  el  interesado,  admltido  a  completar 
las  que  reclama  el  pais  de  destino.  Asf  qued6  acordado  entre  las  Repfiblicas  boli- 
vianas  en  el  Oonvenio  sobre  canje  de  tltulos  concluldo  en  el  Pruner  Gongreso  Boliviano 
(Caracas,  1911). 

Aquella  misma  diversidad  de  condiciones  entre  las  Reptiblicas  americanas  que  es 
desde  luego  la  base  m&s  firme  para  establecer  la  conveniencia  del  intercambio  de 
profesores  y  estudiantes,  resulta  en  general  inconveniente  para  el  canje  amplio  de 
tltulofl  profesionalefl.  AJgunos  palses,  donde,  por  inclinaci6n  del  car^ter  nacional 
o  por  desviacidn  de  las  actividades  industriales,  agrfcolas  o  mercanlileB,  hay  pl^tors 
en  todas  o  en  algunas  profeaionee  liberates,  pueden  temer,  con  fundamento,  que  el 
reconocimiento  de  tftulos  extranjeros,  en  principio,  conduzca  a  un  agrayamiento  de 
la  pMtora,  con  serio  perjuicio  econ6mico  y  social.  Gierto  es  que  el  reconocimiento 
puede  conducir  tambi^n  al  realce  del  niyel  profeedonal  del  pals  de  destino  por  la 
acci6n  de  profesionales  mejor  preparados  que  aporten  conocimlentos  m&B  perfectos. 
8e  arguye,  sin  embargo,  que  en  tests  general,  emigran,  no  los  mejores  preparados,  a 
lofl  eualee  sonrfe  el  6xito  en  su  pals  nativo,  sino  los  fracasados,  vencidos  en  la  lucha 
con  los  aptos.  Ante  casoe  tales,  las  pniebas  de  reyalidaci6n  constituyen  una 
gaiantfa  para  el  pals  de  destino. 

En  lesoluci^n,  parece  que  no  puede  aspiiame  a  un  reconocimiento  inmediato  y 
general  de  los  tltulos  t6cnico6  y  profesionales  en  las  Repdblicas  americanas  y  que  eete 
desideiitum  ha  de  lograrae  paulatinamente,  por  convenios  parciales,  como  los  ya 
celebiados.  No  obstante,  puede  acelerarse  el  proceso:  (1^)  Por  el  conocimiento,  en 
cada  Reptiblica  americana,  de  los  requisitos  exigidos  por  cada  una  de  las  dem^  para 
la  expedici6n  de  tltulos  y  su  validez  ante  el  Estado;  (2^),  por  el  conocimiento,  asi- 
mismo,  de  las  condiciones  sociales  y  econ6micas  en  que  se  desenvuelve  el  ejercicio 
de  cada  profesi^n  en  todos  los  pafses  interesados,  y  de  las  condiciones  econ6micas  de 
loe  mismos  profesionales.  A  tales  efectos,  parece  recomendable  la  creaci6n  de  una 
C<xnisidn  Internacional  pennanente,  donde  est^nrepresentadas  las  diversas  prof esiones, 
y  comisiones  nacionales  en  todas  las  Reptiblicas  americanas.  Cada  comiBi6n  nacional 
harla  los  estudios  concemientes  a  su  propio  pals,  y  los  enviarla  a  la  comisidn  interna- 
cional, qne  los  harla  conocer  de  las  demds  comisiones.  Se  comunicarla  a  la  central 
todo  cambio  apieciable  en  las  condiciones  profesionales  y  se  presentarlan  informes 
anuales  de  recapitulacidn.  La  comisi6n  central  preeentarfa  un  informe  de  con  junto 
^  al  pr6ximo  Congreso  Cientlfico  Panamericano  con  expo8ici6n  de  los  adelantos  obteni- 
dos  en  el  reconocimiento  mutuo  de  tltulos,  y  las  debidas  conclusiones  y  recomenda- 
dones.  Estas  pudieian  luego,  ser  objeto  de  estudio  y  mocidn  en  las  futuras  Confe- 
rendas  Panamericanas. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  STUDENTS  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVER- 
SITIES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  M.  DB  OLIVEIRA  LIMA, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  BrazU, 

This  subject  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  Americas  and  I  may  deal  with  it  so  much 
more  at  liberty,  as  I  am  not  myself  an  exchange  professor.  I  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  South  American  history  and  economics  at  Harvard  College  for  one  year,  and 
I  am  not  representing  there  any  Brazilian  institution  of  learning. 

Of  course,  I  consider  of  great  advantage  for  every  one  of  the  American  countries  a 
better  mutual  knowledge  of  their  language,  history,  and  laws,  and,  although  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  obtain  such  knowledge  from  foreigners,  who  are  even  apt  to  be 
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more  impartial  in  their  criticism,  at  least  history  and  law  ought  to  be  explained  in  a 
clearer  way  by  those  who  belong  to  the  nation  under  discussion  and  who  are  identified 
with  its  institutions.  Mr.  Drago,  for  instance,  would  certainly  conmient  upon  Argenr- 
tine  law  and  Mr.  Ruy  Barbosa  upon  Brazilian  law  beyond  any  possible  competitioQ 
from  a  foreign  professor. 

Foreign  professors  being  so  more  conveniently  restricted  to  subjects  of  their  own 
nationaUties,  it  isj  however,  indispensable:  First,  that  the  exchange  professors  pooocoo 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  of  tbe  countries  wb^reto  they  are  going;  no  Bmzilian 
students  lo  fi;>eak  of  would  uudi^retand  a  course  oi  lectures  made  in  Englijsh,  ^a  no 
Amijrican  students,  with  very  few  exceptions,  would  understand  a  comae  of  lectures 
made  in  Portuguese;  eecond,  that  the  aim  proposed  by  the  profeasor  in  his  pedagogic 
mission  he  purely  academic  or  intellectual,  not  political  or  economical. 

To  try  and  foster  closer  commercial  relatione  under  cover  of  pure  acience  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  prestigt^  of  the  profesBor  who  would  by  chance  attempt  to  do  iu 
His  attidenta'  respect  for  him  could  not  but  diminish.  So  professors  must  be  choeen 
with  tho  utm<>at  care.  A  bad  on^  would  increase  prejudices  and  prevent  for  yeani 
the  cordial  understanding  in  view.  One  can  not  be  too  particular  regarding  hts 
compeienceT  bis  morality,  and  bifl  disinterestedness. 

The  system,  however,  would  not  be  complete  without  its  second  and  more  import^Jit 
feature;  that  is,  the  exchange  of  siudentB^  Students  have  ver>'  Httle  to  gain  by  a 
hurried  vinit  in  groups  to  another  country  ^lud  its  institutions  of  learning.  The  most 
profitable  visits  are  the  individual  onesr— the  bouraes  de  voyage,  as  there  are  in  France 
and  other  cotinto-iea.  Amongst  the  books  produced  by  these  French  bouraiera  we 
find  some  of  the  most  Toliable  and  best  informed  about  foreign  nations.  It  is  enough 
to  quote  Pierre  Denis's  book  on  Brazil  and  Tonnelat^s  book  on  German  Expansion  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  more  efficient  knowledge  of  the  peoples^  institutionsp  and 
ideald  o!  the  nations  with  which  they  are  so  put  in  contact  the  student  must  start  with 
some  acquaintance  with  the  matter,  imparted  by  their  profeeaors  at  home.  In  this 
respect  the  United  States  arc  far  ahead  of  the  Latin-Americaa  countries  at  least  of 
Bia^iUf  where  no  course  exists  of  American  history  and  American  economics.  Only 
incidentally,  in  the  law  faculties,  there  are  references  to  American  public  law  and 
federal  organization. 

One  difficulty  for  the  e3;change  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  can  be  do  real  reciprocity^ 
the  Latin-American  students  may  derive  good  profit  from  their  st^y  in  American 
universities,  but  the  advantages  don^t  correspond  in  Latin-American  universiti^  for 
American  students  who  may  go  there. 


£nseRanza  rHlcncA  de  la  INGENIERIA. 

For  JUAN  MONTEVERDE, 
Fro/e^oT  de  la  FaaiUad  <k  Matemdiicoi  dt  Montevideo. 

L 

En  loa  palse9  eumpeos  se  ha  reoonocido  la  neceaidad  de  dar  una  tendencia  mAs 
pricticB  a  la  ensef^pinza  de  los  ingenioros:  dosde  haco  m^  de  vointe  afios  se  est4  discu- 
tieiido,  entre  loa  profeaores  de  matem^ticas  y  los  iiigenieros,  la  cuesti6n  de  la  ^nsoilajiia 
tedrica  de  los  programas  do  ingonierfa;  y  en  Iob  liUimos  Congresos  de  onaeilanza  d^lm 
matemdticas  han  figured o  varios  trabajos  sobre  ese  tema,  que  fueron  disc u tides  ampli^ 
mente,  sobre  todo  en  ol  tUtimo,  reunido  en  Paris  en  abril  de  ldl4. 
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Ha  venido  acentudndose  la  opiju6n  derlos  profesoree  de  las  escuelas  tunicas  en  favor 
de  la  reduccl6n  de  la  enselianza  te6rica  de  les  escuelafl  de  ingenierfa,  para  dar  mis 
importancia  a  los  ejercicios  pr&cticos,  a  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  y  a  las  apUcaciones 
profesionales. 

Adn  en  los  pafses  latinos  como  Francia  e  ItaUa,  en  los  cuales  una  lai^ga  y  honrosa 
tradici6n  mantenla  la  ensefianza  de  las  matemi^ticas  pnras  en  un  pie  de  gran  impor- 
tancia, en  relaci^n  con  los  estudios  de  aplicaci6n  de  ingenierla,  se  reconoci6  la 
necesidad  de  limitar  la  cultura  matemdtica  de  los  ingenieros  a  lo  necesario  para  el 
estudio  de  la  flsica,  de  la  mecdnica  y  de  sus  apUcaciones,  dando  mayor  importancia  a 
los  ejercicios  prdcticos  y  de  aplicaci6n  que  a  las  altas  teorfas  cientificas,  en  su  concepto 
de  ciencia  pura,  que  se  conaideraa  mia  propias  para  el  sabio  de  gabinete  que  para  el 
t^nico  que  aplica  las  ciencias  a  las  cuestiones  profeaionales,  que  se  resuelven  con 
criterio  de  aproximaci6n  impuesto  por  condiciones  pr^ticas  y  econ6micas  lejanas  del 
rigor  cientffico. 

Nadie  que  conozca  la  acci6n  que  debe  desairollar  un  ingeniero  en  las  sociedades 
modemas  puede  desconocer  la  necesidad  de  que  tenga  una  suficiente  cultura  cientlfica 
como  base  de  sus  estudios  profesionales;  y  seguiamente  nada  exager6  Le  Chatelier  al 
decir  que  un  ingeniero  debe  conocer  el  doble  de  las  matem&ticas  que  realmente 
necesita  en  su  pr^tica  profesional.  Pero  las  matemilticas  que  realmente  apUca  el 
ingeniero  raras  voces  exceden  de  las  matemilticaselementales,  de  la  geometrla  analltica 
y  de  los  elementoe  de  c41culo  infinitesimal  atin  en  las  mis  importantes  cuestiones  que 
como  t^nico  tiene  que  estudiar.  No  hay,  por  lo  tanto,  porque  exagerar  los  estudios 
de  ciencia  pura  del  mgeniero,  en  detrimento  de  los  conocimientos  que  realmente 
necesita  aplicar  contlnuamente  en  su  pr&ctica  profesional. 

Todo  t^nico  que  tenga  una  laiga  pr&ctica  de  su  profe8i6n,  sabe  perfectamente  lo 
excepcional  que  es  aplicar  los  conocimientos  de  la  ciencia  pura  en  sus  teorfas  elevadas, 
por  importantes  que  sean  los  estudios  que  demande  un  proyecto.  £n  cambio  se 
liabr&  encontrado  con  frecuencia  j6vene6  Ingenieros,  muy  bien  preparados  en  los 
estudios  te6ricos  del  anilisis  infinitesimal,  de  la  fisica  matem&tica  y  de  la  mec4nica 
racional,  que  tropezaban  en  cuestiones  de  aplicacidn  pr^tica  de  las  matemiticas 
elementales. 

Muchas  discusiones  tuvieron  lugar  en  Euiopa,  principalmente  en  Alemania,  Francia 
e  Italia,  entre  matemiticos  e  ingenieros,  antes  de  cons^guir  reformar  la  ensefianza 
te6rica  de  los  ingenieros,  y  si  bien  mucho  se  ha  hecho,  en  el  sentido  de  darle  su  verda- 
dera  tendencia  de  aplicaci6n,  atin  estd  a  estudio  esta  cuesti6n,  pues  figura  entre  los 
temas  a  tratarse  en  futures  congresos,  a  pesar  de  haber  side  ya  tratada  y  discutida  en 
los  dltimos  de  ensefianza  de  las  matemiticas  realizados  en  Cambridge  en  1908,  y  en 
Pazfs  en  1914. 

La  ensefianza  te6rica,  para  algunas  especialidades  de  la  ingenierla,  tiene  mayor  o 
menor  importancia  segtin  los  paises  y  segiin  la  actividad  tunica  que  los  ingenieros 
deban  desarrollar.  Los  grandes  paises  euiopeos  y  los  Estados  Unidos  tienen  grandes 
Industrias,  proveen  al  mundo  entero  de  las  m^quinas,  aparatos,  instrumentos  y  pro- 
ductos  variados  de  sus  grandes  fibricas:  esos  pafses  necesitan  hombres  de  estudio  que 
cultiven  la  ciencia,  para  aplicarla  a  los  perfeccionamientos  de  sus  m^uinas  y  procedi- 
mientos  industriales,  necesitan  ingenieros  con  la  preparaci6n  cientffica  suficiente 
para  comprender  y  aplicar  esos  perfeccionamientos,  y  tambi^  para  idearlos  y 
demostrar  pr&cticamente  las  ventajasde  su  realizaci6n.  Se  justifica  por  lo  tanto  que 
en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  en  los  pafses  industriales  eiuopeos,  haya  necesidad  de  instrulr 
ingenieros  que  estudien  a  fondo  las  teorfas  cientfficas  para  avanzar  las  ciencias  y  sus 
aplicacione  Industriales. 

No  debe  confundirse  la  acci6n  del  sabio  investigador,  sea  o  no  ingeniero,  que  estudia 
las  teorfas  cientfficas  y  las  hac^  adelantar  con  sus  propios  trabajos,  con  el  ingeniero 
QspeciaUsta  que  aplica  esas  teorfas  a  la  construcci6n  y  al  perfeccionamiento  de  las 
miquinas  y  procedimientos  que  emplea  la  industria  en  sus  fibricas  y  miles  de  aplici^ 
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clones;  y  ninguno  de  loe  doe  debe  confuodine  con  el  in^niero  que  no  confltmye  ni 
mejon  eeas  m&qulnas  y  que  b61o  bo  limita  a  eetudiar  su  inBta]aci6n  y  su  mils  ecandmica 
y  apropiada  aplicaci6n. 

Las  condiclonee  de  los  palses  centro  y  eudamericanos  y  sus  necesidades,  86I0  exigen, 
y  exigir^  por  muchos  afioe,  la  accidn  del  ingenieio  que  apKca  procedimientoe,  moCorae 
y  miquinas  importadas  de  loe  palses  que  son  nuestroe  maestros  y  nuesiros  guias  en  su 
aplicaci6n  industrial  pHkrtica. 

La  accidn  de  nuestroe  ingenieros  es,  pues,  mucho  mis  limitada  que  en  Euiopa  y 
Norte  America,  donde  la  gran  industria  tiene  inmensa  importancia:  las  necesidades 
de  nuestros  paises  en  materia  de  ingenierfa,  est&n  limitadas  a  muy  pocos  y  el^nentales 
ramos  induBtriales,  a  diversos  servicios  p6blicos,  y  principalmente  a  las  obras  pllbllcaa. 

Ahora  bien,  pant  estudiar  un  proyecto  de  f&brica,  de  explotacidn  industrial  o  de 
cualquier  obra  pdblica  o  municipal,  no  se  requiere  absolutamente  mis  matem&ticas 
superiores  que  las  que  figuran  en  los  tratados  elementales  de  041culo  Infinitesiinal  que 
generalmente  se  estudian  en  dos  semestres  en  las  escuelas  tunicas  superioreB  de 
Europa  y  Norte  America. 

Evitemos  que  nuestroe  alumnos  de  ingeniaia  gasten  tiempo  y  eneigias  a  pura 
p^rdlda  y  que  tanto  necesitan  para  estudiar  y  ejercitar  bien  las  matemdticas  que 
deben  aplicar  continuamente;  dej^mosles  tiempo  para  que  hagan  sus  prieticaa  de 
laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terroio,  que  son  tan  indispensables  como  lo  son  las  cllnicas  para 
el  futuro  m^co. 

II. 

Una  laiga  experiencia,  un  estudio  detenido  de  los  inconvenientes  que  ofrecen  los 
estudios  tedricos  exagerados,  la  neceaidad  de  dlsponer  del  tiempo  indispensable  para 
dar  el  debido  desarroUo  a  los  ejercicios  y  a  las  pHLcticas  que  exige  la  modema  eose- 
fianza,  la  extensidn  y  diversidad  de  las  aaignaturas  de  aplicaci6n  profesional  (que 
tambi^n  requieren  una  ensefianza  experimental),  ban  obligado  a  modliicar  los  planes 
de  estudios,  los  programasylosm^todosdeenseflanzadelas  escuelas  t6cnicas  superiores. 

Si  actualmente  no  se  concibe  una  buena  escuela  de  mediclna  sin  laboratories, 
institutes  y  cHnicas,  tampoco  es  admiaible  una  buena  escuela  de  ingenieria  sin  labors- 
torios  e  institutes  de  Fisica  general,  de  QufmLca  aplicada,  de  Mineralogfa,  de  Meci- 
nica  general,  de  Miquinas,  de  Electrot^cnica,  de  Hidr&ulica,  de  Ensayo  de  Materiales, 
etc.,  colecciones  de  modelos  referentes  a  las  mAquinas  y  procedimientos  empleados 
en  la  diversas  partes  de  la  construcci6n;  y  si  el  futuro  m6dico  debe  hacer  su  pr&ctica 
en  los  hospitales,  el  futuro  ingeniero  debe  hacer  su  prictica  sobre  el  terreno,  apren- 
diendo  el  uso  y  haciendo  apticacidn  de  los  instrumentos  para  levantar  los  pianos  y  tomar 
todos  los  dates  que  necesita,  saberlos  anotar,  emplearlos  en  los  cilculos  y  representarlos 
gr&ficamente,  tal  como  en  la  realidad  ocurre  paAi  el  estudio  y  elaboracidn  de  un 
proyecto. 

Esta  es  la  ensefianza  modema  que  debe  darse  a  los  alumnos  de  ingenieria,  que 
responde  a  formar  hombres  que,  teniendo  la  base  cientffica  necesaria, — ^tien  aaimi- 
lada  y  en  condiciones  de  sal  erla  aplicar  a  conciencia, — los  prepare,  como  lo  necesitan 
los  que  deben  operar  sobre  el  terreno,  para  que  sepan  utilizar  con  la  delida  exactitud 
los  elementos  que  requiere  el  estudio  de  un  proyecto,  sean  capaces  de  diri^ir  pricti- 
camente  y  dar  instrucciones  a  los  que  sobre  el  terreno  trahajan,  conozcan  los  materia- 
les, mdquinas  y  procedimientos  que  se  emplean  en  la  constnicci6n,  apreciando  a 
conciencia  su  mds  apropiada  y  mis  econdmica  aplicacidn  en  cada  case. 

Todo  lo  que  no  sea  necesario  y  que  se  aumente  en  la  ensefianza  tedrica,  ser&  peiju- 
dicial,  porque  restart  tiempo  y  energfas  que  con  mis  pro  echo  serlan  empleados  en  la 
ensefianza  realmente  fundamental,  de  -n  erdadera  utilidad  y  aplicacidn.  >  o  son  los 
ingenieros  de  bufete,  ni  los  que  hayan  aprendido  de  memoria  m&s  teorfias  de  mate* 
m&ticas  superiores,  los  que  son  mis  capaces  para  resol\  er  los  problemas  t^nicos  que 
ofrece  la  prictica  profesional. 
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No  hay  que  olvidar,  sin  embaigo,  que  1m  experiendas  y  pr^ticas  de  escuela 
-venan  aiempre  sobre  cuestioues  que  se  esiudiaa  individualmente  separindolas  de 
BUS  concomitauteB,  o  son  reducci6n  de  hechoe  o  procedimientos  que  ae  encuentian  o 
uaan  en  la  pidctica  profedoDal,  ligados  en  mayor  o  menor  grade  con  otros  de  que  ee 
preacinde  para  facilitar  la  ensefianza  o  per  impodbilidad  de  leproducirloe. 

Asf  por  ejemplo,  vali^ndoee  de  modelos,  ee  podri  estudiar  indi  idualmente,  las 
difltintaB  m&quinas  que  constituyen  un  moUno  modemo  de  trigo,  pero  no  Ber&  posibie 
ver  fundonar  en  la  eflcuela  el  organismo  completo  del  molino,  tal  como  hmciona  en  la 
realidad,  con  todas  sub  mdltiples  opeiacionefl.  Se  tomar&n  los  datoe  en  el  terrene  para 
el  estudio  y  la  fonnaci6n  de  un  proyecto  de  una  obra  ptlblica,  tan  completo  como  se 
quiera,  pero  la  parte  mis  intereeante,  la  idea  transfonnada  en  hecho,  el  procedimiento 
de  construcci6n  en  bus  distintaB  faaes,  la  obia  en  fin,  no  podr&  reproducirse  en  la 
escuela. 

El  libro,  la  limina  y  el  modelo  dan  al  alumno,  en  menor  o  mayor  grade,  noci6n  de 
las  coeas,  pero  en  ningdn  case  pueden  dar  idea  tan  exacta  como  las  coBaa  miamas; 
por  eeo  ea  que  entre  loa  medioa  de  enaefiansa  de  laa  buenaa  eacuelaa  profesionalea, 
figuran  laa  %  isitaa  y  excuraionea  de  inatrucci6n,  que  permiten  a  loa  alumnoa  conocer 
las  coaaa  talea  como  aon  en  la  realidad:  ea  asi  que  loa  futuroa  profesionalea  t^nicoB 
'  pueden  adquirir  en  la  propia  escuela  ideaa  exactaa  sobre  laa  coaaa  que  eatudien  y 
fiamiliarizarse  con  Iob  procedimientoe  en  que  m&B  tarde  deben  inter,  enir:  de  este 
mode,  la  transici6n  entre  loa  ejercicios  y  pr^ticas  de  la  Eacuela  y  loa  procedimientoa 
profesionales  ea  menor,  ganando  la  Sociedad,  el  Eatado  y  el  indi^iduo,  puea  ae  diami- 
nuyen  loa  errorea  de  la  inexperiencia  profeaional. 

En  loB  Estados  Unidoa  la  enaefianza  de  la  ingenieria  en  aua  buenaa  eacuelaa  tunicas 
es  auficientemente  prictica,  y  aunque  no  aucede  lo  miamo  con  loa  demia  pafilea  de 
America,  en  loa  tUtimoa  diea  afloa  algunos  de  elloa  ban  hecho  importantea  reformaa  en 
BUS  m^todoa  de  enaefianza:  ban  creado  laboratorioa  e  institutoa  para  loa  eatudioa  expe- 
rimentalea  y  de  aplicaci6n,  ban  establecido  las  prdcticas  aobre  el  terrene  y  las  excuraio- 
nes  de  estudio.  En  mi  pais,  el  Uruguay,  como  anexas  a  las  clasea  de  ingenieria,  bo 
ban  inatalado  loa  institutoa  de  enaayo  de  materialea,  de  miquinaa,  de  fiaica  tunica  y 
de  electrot^nica,  y,  tan  pronto  funcionen  todos,  babr&  que  adoptar  programas  y 
m^todoB  mia  apropiados  a  la  ensefianza  profeaional  modema  y  eapecializada  en  ciertoB 
ramos,  de  acuerdo  con  laB  neceaidadea  del  pafa.  Otros  palses,  se  ban  limitado  a  me- 
jorar  su  material  de  enaefianza  y  bus  programas  y  m6todoB. 

Serfa  muy  conyeniente  que  eaos  adelantos  de  la  ensefianza  tunica  americana 
fueran  dilundidos  entre  nuestros  paCsea,  por  medio  de  piiblicacionea,  y  mejor  por 
medio  de  viaitas  de  excursidn  que  bicieran  loa  profesores  y  alumnos  mib  adelantados 
de  unos  y  otros  pafses,  tal  como  ban  comenzado  a  realizarlo  los  aigentlnos  y  uruguayos. 
Eatas  viaitas  de  excursidn  podrlan,  ademda,  motivar  eetudioB  t^nicoa  de  algunaa 
obras  importantes,  y  la  recopilaci6n  de  dates  t^nicos  locales,  muy  tItileB  para 
ampliar  los  que  figuran  en  las  obras  de  consulta  extranjeras. 

Gome  entre  los  temas  de  estudio  de  esta  Secci6n  figura  el  intercambio  de  profescxeB 
y  alumnoB  entre  loa  pafses  americanos,  ea  de  esperar  que  ae  Uegue  a  una  aoluci6n 
pr^tica  en  la  utilizaddn  de  ese  medio  de  perl ecdonamiento  de  la  ensefianza  tdcnica. 

III. 

La  in8trucci6n  tunica  de  los  ingenieroB,  ain  embargo,  no  aerla  Bufidente,  aun  con 
loa  estudios  de  laboratorio,  las  prdcticas  de  escuela  aobre  el  terrene  y  laa  excurBiones: 
en  realidad  eaa  instrucd6n  prictica,  como  preparad6n  tunica,  no  equi^  ale  a  la  que 
redben  en  laa  clfnicas  de  hoapitalea  loa  estudiantea  de  medidna  para  formarae  m^- 
coB.    Me  refiero  a  estudios  de  medicina  seriamente  organizados  y  a  buenas  cllnicas. 
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En  lo6  fistadoB  Unidoe  lo8  ingenieroe  tienen  una  acci6n  tan  vasta  como  en  Io8  grander 
paiBes  indufltriales  europeos;  en  el  resto  de  Arnica  la  actiA  idad  de  loe  ingenieroe  ee 
relaciona  piincipalmente  con  laf  obras  pdblicas  y  lo«  eervicios  municipalee. 

La  acci6n  mucho  mia  compleja  de  loe  ingenieroe  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  obliga  a  la 
creaci6n  de  algunoe  eetudios  te6ricoe  y  de  aplicaci6n  mis  elevados  y  mia  e^>eciali- 
Eados  que  en  los  paises  centro  y  sudamericanos,  para  formar  hombree  capacea  de  ade- 
lantar  las  ciendas  y  perfeccionar  las  industrlas,  manteniendo  o  saperando  el  jiiveA 
qae  alcancen  las  slmilares  europeas.  Habr&  por  lo  tanto  en  los  Estados  Unidos  lamas 
de  estudios  superiores,  con  laboratorios  e  institutos  especiales  que  no  tendrian  raz6n 
de  ser  en  los  demis  paises  americanos. 

Pero  la  prepaiacidn  de  los  ingenieios,  cualquieia  qae  sea  su  especialidad  y  en  campo 
de  actividad,  tiene  que  subordinarse  a  un  principio  invariable  en  cuanto  a  su  instnic- 
ci6n  tunica:  salvo  los  pocos  que  se  dedican  a  estudios  de  ciencia  puia  y  a  investiga- 
dones  de  laboratorio  para  a\  ansar  la  denda  y  sus  aplicadones,  los  dem^  ingenieros 
deben  redbir,  ademis  de  la  ensefianza  tedrica  y  prdctica  de  la  escuela,  una  instmc- 
d6n  de  verdadera  aplicad6n  profesional:  no  basta  para  esta  inBtnici6n  la  eneefian^ 
de  la  escuela  por  buena  y  por  pr^tica  que  sea  en  sus  m^todos  y  procedimientos,  por 
variados  y  de  aplicacidn'  que  sean  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terreno,  mien- 
tras  Mos  se  mahtengan  como  ejerdcios  escolares. 

La  acci6n  del  ingeniero  en  su  pr&ctica  profesional  es  con  frecuenda  de  gran  responsa- 
bilidad  personal  por  los  grandes  intereses  que  se  le  confian  como  t^nico:  el  6xito 
de  muchas  empresas,  los  resultados  de  la  inversidn  de  grandes  capitales,  dependen 
en  gran  parte  de  su  capacidad  tunica.  La  experiencia  directa  desempefia  el  papel 
principal  en  la  buena  aplicaci6n  de  los  conocimlentos  dentificosdel  ingeniero,  yesa 
experiencia  solo  se  adquiere  en  las  obras  o  en  las  fibricas  o  talleres,  sobre  todo  en  lo 
que  se  refiere  a  la  faz  econ6mica  de  la  acd6n  profesional,  que  no  se  tiene  en  cuenta  en 
la  ensefianza  pr4ctica  de  la  escuela. 

Por  lo  tanto,  los  ingenieros  que  se  dedican  a  las  industrias,  conviene  que  en  loe 
dltimos  afios  de  sus  estudios,  permanezcan  anualmente  durante  algunas  eemanas  en 
buenos  talleres  de  la  especialidad  de  sus  cursos,  para  darse  cuenta  de  las  diverBSs 
instalaciones  de  aqu611oB,  de  la  oiganizacidn  de  su  personal  y  de  su  fundonamiento 
t^nico  y  econ6mico;  podrd  asi  completar  su  preparaci6n  de  escuela  con  un  concepto 
claro  del  conjunto  del  oiganismo  de  la  fibrica  y  de  las  condiciones  que  pr^ticamente 
requiere  su  buen  funcionamiento.  Las  ventajas  de  esta  ensefianza  pr4ctica  comple- 
mentarla  serlan  de  gran  importancia  para  los  nuevos  ingenieros,  pues  podrian  iniciar 
con  m&B  seguridad  de  ^xito  su  profe8i6n,  ahorrando  el  tiempo  de  aprendizaje  y  los 
errores  de  la  inexperiencia  profesional. 

Los  ingenieros  que  aspiran  a  los  servicios  de  obras  pdblicas,  ademds  de  los  estudios 
tedricos  y  pricticos  de  las  asignaturas  especiales  hechos  con  la  debida  extensidn — una 
vez  terminados  sus  estudios — podrfan  ser  adscritos  como  ingenieros  ayudantes  a  Us 
oficinas  tunicas  del  E^stado  y  a  comisiones  oficiales  de  estudios  o  trabajos,  un  par  de 
afios,  antes  de  recibir  su  diploma  profesional  de  ingeniero  de  obras  ptiblicas,  con 
indicacidn  de  la  especialidad  que  hubieran  elegido  para  sus  estudios.  Estesistema 
de  promoci6n  de  los  ingenieros  conviene  en  los  paf  ses  donde  haya  sufidente  personal 
ttoiico  como  para  hacer  una  selecd6n  para  los  servidos  del  Estado,  y  obliga  a  ^ste, 
en  derto  mode,  a  formar  un  cuerpo  espedal  t^cnico,  con  su  escalaf6n,  como  sucede 
en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  paiises  europeos;  no  parece  aplicable  actualmente  este  sistema 
a  los  paises  centro  y  sud  americanos. 

En  general,  los  paises  americanos  no  cuentan  con  el  suficiente  ntimero  de  ingenieros 
para  los  servidos  t^cnicos  municipales  y  de  obras  ptiblicas,  por  lo  cual  el  sistema 
aplicable  para  complementar  la  ensefianza  profesional  de  la  escuela,  seria  semejante 
al  indicado  para  los  ingenieros  que  se  dedican  a  las  industrias.  Los  alunmos  dedica- 
rian  los  dos  tiltlmos  meses  de  cada  afio,  en  los  tres  finales  de  sus  estudios,  a  las  pricticas 
profesionales  en  las  obras  en  ejecud6n,  tomando  intervenddn  en  las  partes  mia 
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instnictivas,  interpretando  loe  planoe,  replanteando  loe  diversos  elementos,  comen- 
tando  las  preecripciones  relativas  a  los  materiales,  su  colocaci6n  en  obra,  procedi- 
mientoe  de  construcci6n,  etc. 

No  siendo  de  importanoia  las  obras,  o  bien  subordinando  la  pr&ctica  profesional  a 
otro  criterio,  en  las  clases  de  aplicaci6n,  el  profesor  podrf a  proponer  estudio  de  proyectos 
de  obras  reales  de  utllidad  reconocida,  coordinando  esos  ejercidos  de  modo  que  los 
mismofi  alumnoe  los  continuaran  en  los  tres  afios  sucesivoe,  partiendo  de  los  datos 
topogr&ficos  que  tomarfan  en  el  primero,  como  ejeicicios  de  topograffa,  utilizdndolos 
en  los  dos  subsiguientes  para  estudiar  proyectos  de  carreteras,  ferrocarriles,  obras 
bidrdulicas,  sanitarias,  etc.  Esto  debe  hacerse,  arreglando  los  cursos  de  los  tres 
dltimos  afios,  de  manera  que  puedan  los  alumnos  t^ner  una  permanencia  de  un  par  de 
mesee  seguidos  en  el  terrene.  Adquiririan  asf  los  alumnos  una  buena  pr&ctica,  cono- 
cerfan  pricticamente  el  terrene,  las  dificultades  que  suelen  presentarse,  de  las  cuales 
no  es  pofiible  dar  idea  en  las  clases,  y  se  formarfan  un  concepto  claro  de  muchas 
cueetiones  estudiadas  en  los  cursos:  harfan  al  mlsmo  tiempo  un  trabajo  dtil,  que 
tendrfa  por  lo  menos  el  valor  de  un  anteproyecto  de  utilidad  general,  si  son  bien 
elegidos  los  temaa  propuestos.  Estos  beneficios  justificarian  los  gastos  de  viaje  y  de 
permanencia  de  los  profesores  y  alumnos  durante  los  ejercicios  pricticoe  de  fin  de  curso . 

IV. 

Conclusiones  sometidas  a  consideraci6n  de  la  Seccl6n  IV  del  S^^undo  Congreso 
Cientffico  Panamericano. 

1.  No  debe  exagerarse  la  instrucci6n  te6rica  de  los  ingenieros:  los  conocimientos 
de  ciencia  pura  se  limitazdn  a  lo  que  realmente  es  necesario  para  el  estudio  de  la 
mecdnica  general,  de  la  Ifsica  t^cnica  y  de  sxis  aplicaciones  a  las  dem&B  aaignaturas 
en  la  extensi6n  exigida  por  la  pr&ctica  corriente  profesional. 

2.  Las  escuelas  de  ingenierfa  deben  dar  una  ensefianza  con  frecuentes  ejercicios  en 
todas  la?  asignaturas  te6ricas  y  pr^ticas:  dichos  ejercicios  ser&a  de  c&lculo,  gr^ficos, 
de  laboratorio  y  sobre  el  terreno,  relacionando  los  conocimientos  de  las  diversas 
materias,  y  aplicadoa  a  los  cases  mds  comunes  de  la  pr^tica  profesional  de  cada  pais. 

3.  La  instruccidn  profesional  de  los  ingenieros  debe  completarse  con  estudios  de 
aplicaci6n  directa  hechos  en  los  talleres  de  las  f&bricas,  o  en  los  trabajos  sobre  el  ter- 
reno u  obradores  de  obras  en  construccidn,  y  s^rin  las  especialidades. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING  BE  PROF- 
ITABLY  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  SHOP?  TO 
WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  LABORATORY  WORK  IN  ENGINEERING  BE  RE- 
PLACED  THROUGH  COOPERATION  WITH  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS? 

By  ARTHUR  A.  HAMERSCHLAG, 
Director  Carrugie  Institute  of  Technology^  Fittsburgh,  Pa, 

College  courses  in  engineering  have  presented  many  pedagogical  problems.  None 
liave  received  so  much  discussion  as  the  relationship  of  shopwork  to  the  other  studies 
included  in  the  curricula.  Since  the  evolution  of  engineering  education  has  been 
from  the  shop  to  the  college  there  has  always  existed  controversial  matter  for  the 
foculties  to  debate.  Advocates  of  a  mixed  course,  including  the  liberal  studies^ 
sciences,  laboratory  work,  and  shopwork,  have  finally  won  recognition  and  almost 
universally  a  composite  group  of  studies  has  become  generally  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  suitable  engineering  training. 

To  revert  again  to  the  more  generally  accepted  plan  put  into  effect  by  our  first 
class  institutes  of  technology,  colleges,  and  universities,  in  which  sufficient  resources 
are  available  for  suitable  equipment,  there  has  grown  a  recognition  of  the  important 
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ways  in  which  practical  shop  and  laboratory  work  can  be  profitably  used  by  the  hu^ulty 
as  an  agency  in  crystallizing  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  manufacturing  processes, 
80  that  the  graduated  student  may  understand  the  reason  why  operations  of  a  certain 
type  have  been  introduced.  These  practical  shop  courses  likewise  affect  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  and  compel  him  to  apply  in  terms  of  shopwork  many  of  the 
underlying  principles  which  otherwise  would  float  in  rather  vague  form  in  the  recesses 
of  his  brain. 

In  spite  of  this  concerted  attempt  to  develop  the  all-round  engineering  graduate, 
there  persists  the  traditional  criticism  that  the  engineering  graduate  is  unready  for 
immediate  use  in  practical  business  enterprises.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  much 
of  this  criticism  is  of  a  sort  which  need  not  be  seriously  considered,  since  it  is  a  criti- 
cism which  could  be  aimed  at  any  other  professional  career  in  which  college  prepaia- 
tion  furnishes  merely  the  content  of  a  student's  knowledge,  whereas  in  the  oths 
professions  a  reasonable  period  subsequent  to  graduation,  \mder  supervision  in  hos- 
pital or  court  of  law  must  be  one  of  the  factors  in  developing  the  more  mature  use  d 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  college. 

Both  of  these  plans,  European  and  American,  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  of 
the  student  into  direct  contact  with  commercial  conditions,  and  in  this  respect  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  in  a  measure  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  European 
plan  permits  the  student  to  give  his  imdivided  attention  for  a  longer  period  to  his 
studies. 

If  it  is  important  that  the  shop  processes  be  closely  correlated  to  the  principlei 
taught,  there  must  inevitably  occur  periods  when  the  manufacturer  can  not  in  jus- 
tice to  his  marketable  output  pitch  the  shopwork  to  provide  the  type  of  processes 
most  closely  related  to  the  theoretical  instruction  taught  at  a  given  time  by  an  unre- 
lated educational  staff  or  faculty.  To  accomplish  this  correlation  and  coordinatiofi, 
close  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  college  is  essential,  and  very  friendly  and  intimate 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  shop  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  These  ideal  conditicns 
can  only  be  attained  by  administrative  diplomacy,  and  this  may  questionably  veiy 
much  restrict  the  pedagogical  significance  of  the  shopwork. 

A  graduate's  resourcefulness  is  based  upon  his  ability  to  adapt  his  knowledge  to 
meet  new  conditions,  new  problems,  new  demands.  Frequently  successful  business 
enterprises  operate  an  intensive  system  of  production  with  antiquated  machinery  and 
old-fashioned  processes  and  methods.  Not  infrequently  success  is  induced  by  a 
peak  curve  of  demand  rather  than  by  any  meritorious  development  of  efficient  and 
resourceful  adaptations  of  the  latest  applications  of  science. 

Thus  have  I  presented  difficulties  Incident  to  the  two  forms  of  shop  and  laboratory 
operations  which  range  themselves  outside  those  standard  institutions  that  have  intro- 
duced suitable  shop  and  laboratory  apparatus  within  their  own  walls,  secured  the 
needed  equipment,  using  trained  teachers,  and  have  coordinated  their  shop  and  labo- 
ratory work  intimately  with  the  theoretical  foundation  in  which  their  engineering 
curriculum  must  be  built.  But  we  must  not  presuppose  that  these  American  engineer- 
ing schools  have  disregarded  the  oft-repeated  criticism  concerning  the  engineering 
graduate  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  shop  preparation  which  the  employer  seems  to  con- 
sider so  essential.  These  engineering  colleges  are  prepared  to  admit  the  value  of  the 
conmiercial  and  operating  environment  as  factors  in  the  development  of  the  graduate 
and  most  of  them  in  addition  to  prescribing  regular  shop  and  laboratory  exercises  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculiun  rather  require  or  expect  that  the  student  will  spend  the  summo' 
period  when  they  are  freed  from  all  other  studies  in  employment  which  compels  them 
to  taste  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  will  have  to  work  after  graduation. 
There  is  some  value  gained  by  the  student  in  being  compelled  to  seek  a  positiQii. 
There  are  other  values  in  making  him  understand  the  value  placed  upon  his  services 
by  the  employer  in  competition  with  the  imlettered  and  semiskilled  with  whom  he 
competes.    There  are  additional  values  in  his  attrition  and  unrestrained  contact  with 
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his  fellow  workmen  and  if  to  all  of  these  values  could  be  added  the  services  of  a  super- 
viaing  representative  of  the  teaching  force,  it  is  my  conviction  that  this  type  of  prac- 
tical shop  and  laboratory  work  during  the  summer  vacation  would  in  a  measure  at  least 
be  superior  to  either  the  European  or  any  cooperative  system. 


iQUe  AMPLITUD  PUEDE  TENER  EN  LOS  CURSOS  ESCOLARES  DE  IKGE- 
NIERlA  UNA  PROYECHOSA  PRACTICA  SUPLEMENTARIA  EN  LOS 
ESTABLEaMIENTOS  INDUSTRULESf 

Por  JUSTINIANO  SOTOMAYOR, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  OficioB  de  Santiago^  ChUe. 

Es  indispensable  dedicar  en  los  cursos  escolares  de  ingenierfa  el  mayor  tiempo  posible 
dcspu^s  de  cada  perlodo  de  estudio,  a  la  prdctica  en  establecimientos  industriales, 
procurando  que  esta  prdctica  sea  relativa  a  las  materias  cuyo  tema  haya  side  desarro- 
llado  con  anterioridad.  La  duraci6n  del  perfodo  de  prActica  puede  variar  durante  la 
ensenanza,  aumentando  en  el  dltimo  afio,  pero  es  imposible  iijar  en  general  el  tiempo 
de  duraci6n  que  dependcrd  de  la  Indole  del  aprendizaje,  pudiendo  ser  mayor  cuando 
86  trata  de  especialidades  y  menor  cuando  se  trata  de  ensefLanza  polit^cnica,  pero 
nunca  menos  de  3  meses  en  cada  aflo. 

El  ob  jeto  de  la  ensefianza  de  la  ingenierfa  industiial  debe  ser  preparar  elementos  que 
desde  el  instante  en  que  cesa  el  estudio  escolar  puedan  prestar  servicios  a  la  indus- 
tria;  elementos  que  posean  la  teorfa,  la  prdctica  y  la  experiencla  necesarias.  Las 
escuelas  actuales,  por  vastas  que  sean  sus  instalaciones  no  puedan  dar  la  experiencia 
que  requiero  la  industria,  y  es  genejal  que  los  j6vene8  ingenieros  completen  sus  cono- 
dmientos  en  los  establecimientos  industriales  despu^s  de  salir  de  la  Escuela. 

Dentro  de  los  recursos  de  que  dispone  hoy  la  instrucci6n  no  serla  posible  establecer 
en  las  escuelas  grandes  industnas  al  lado  de  cuyos  capitales  la  propia  escuela  desapa- 
recerfa,  ni  serla  justificado  crear  industrias  para  este  fin,  cuando  existen  ^stas  y  puede  n 
ser  aprovechadas;  pues  es  posible  practicar  en  ellos,  antes  de  ingresar  a  las  escuelas , 
despu^s  de  terminar  los  eetudios  o  asistir  peri6dicamente  durante  ^stos.  He  pre- 
conizado  la  prdctica  en  establecimientos  industriales  durante  los  estudios  porque 
esta  prdctica  queda  bajo  el  control  de  la  Escuela;  he  propuesto  que  sea  relativa  a 
materias  ya  estudiadas  porque  asf  se  requiere  menos  tiempo  para  adquirirla  y  puede 
dirigirla  el  propio  profesor  especialista  haciendo  notar  las  particularidades  y  con- 
testando  a  las  dudab  de  los  altminos,  la  experiencia  se  adquiere  asf  de  una  manera 
pedag6gica.  Es  conveniente  que  los  periodos  de  prdctica  vayan  aumentando  de 
la  misma  manera  que  los  conocimientos  te^ricos;  que  los  estudios  escolares  vayan 
sustituy^ndose  gradualmente  por  el  trabajo,  evitando  asf  la  transici6n  brusca  que 
8  epare  los  estudios  de  la  vida  comercial,  porque  asf  el  ingeniero  no  pierde  el  hdbito 
estudio  que  es  la  base  del  progreso.  La  prdctica  que  adquieren  los  alumnos  de  escu  e- 
las  polit6cnicas  no  debe  Uevarse  a  los  mismos  Ifmites  que  la  que  adquieren  los  alumn  os 
especialistas,  pues  por  la  raz6n  misma  de  los  estudios  debe  repartirse  en  gran  ndme  ro 
de  ramos;  estos  no  pueden  evitar  el  aprendizaje  posterior  a  sus  estudios  porque  ge  ne- 
ralmente  no  sab  en  cual  serd  la  industria  que  les  d6  cabida. 
^Hasta  qu6  punto  debe  reeplazarse  el  trabajo  de  los  laboratories  por  una  prdctica  en 

establecimientos  industmles? 

Estimo  que  no  es  aceptable  reemplazar,  ni  en  parte,  el  trabajo  en  los  laboratorios 
por  la  prdctica  en  establecimientos  industriales  x>orque  los  estudios  experimentales 
requieren  los  laboratorios  en  toda  su  amplitud;  porque  en  ellos  se  desarroUa  la  ini- 
dativa,  la  perseverancia,  y  se  demuestran  las  teorlas.  S61amente  los  laboratorios 
individualizan  la  ensefianza.  Reducir  los  laboratorios  serfa  teducir  la  ensefianza 
experimental. 
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Sin  perjuicio  de  la  conveniencia  que  existe  de  hacer  la  pr&ctica  en  estableci  mien  tow 
industrialee,  de  acuerdo  con  los  prognunas  de  eatudio  dentro  del  perfodo  de  estudio, 
es  muy  conveniente  Uevar  hasta  donde  el  tiempo  y  loe  recuiBos  lo  permitan  la  enae- 
fianza  experimental  en  loe  laboratorios  y  deearroUar  las  instalaciones  de  expeii- 
taci6n. 


XQUfi  ClTEDRAS  DEL  PLAN  DE  ESTUDIOS  DE  UNA  ESCUELA  MfiDICA 
DEBEN  SER  SERVIDAS  POR  DOCTORES  EN  MEDICINA  QUE  EJERZAN 
LA  PROFESION  DE  MfiDICO? 

Por  CARLOS  YBAR, 
Profuor  de  la  Etcuela  de  Medidna  de  Santiago^  Chile. 

Es  de  importancia,  antes  de  entran  a  discutir  el  tema  que  encabeza  estas  ifneas, 
decir  dos  palabras  sobre  la  forma  en  que  se  estima  el  profesorado  universitario,  en  la 
mayoria  de  los  pafsee  sudamericanos.  Asf ,  nuestras  concluaioneB  contribuir&n,  aunque 
d^bilmente,  a  desvanecer  prejuicios  que  tan  hondamente  dafian  el  progreso  cientifioo 
de  los  mencionadoe  paises. 

El  cargo  de  profesor  univeraitario  es  considerado  como  un  puesto  honorSfico  para 
cuyo  desempefio  bastaria,  en  la  mayorfa  de  loe  casos,  ser  medico,  ingeniero  o  abogado 
y  cuya  reinuneraci6n  estarfa  de  acuerdo  con  la  superficialidad  del  puesto. 

La  persona  que  llegaria  a  la  universidad  habrfa  ganado,  dentro  de  este  criterio,  en 
consideraci6n  social,  en  reputaci6n  cientffica  y  por  consiguiente  en  clientela 
profesional. 

Este  es  el  error:  El  profesor  univeraitario  no  debe  ser  profesional;  debe  ser  antes 
de  todo  profesor. 

Si  asf  se  forman  loe  hombres  que  dirigen  la  ensefianza  superior,  no  podr&n  contar 
sino  con  la  preparaci6n  cientffica  para  formar  pr4cticamente  un  simple  profedonal; 
pero  no  pueden  disponerde  los  conocimientos  ni  del  tiempo  que  se  requiere  para 
dirigir  a  bus  alumnos  a  una  investigaci6n  original,  en  su  forma  m&s  vasta  y  profunda. 
La  ensefianza  de  un  ramo  de  las  ciencias  m6dicas,  jurfdicas  o  teol6gicas  e&.a  apoyado 
en  un  tronco  comdn  a  muchas  ciencias.  En  Alemania  ese  tronco  lo  forma  la  facultad 
de  filosoffa  que  es  el  nudo  cientifico  que  ata  todas  las  otras  facultades  formando  los 
estudios  universitarios  un  conjunto  tinico  y  arm6nico.  Las  ciencias  no  pueden  pro- 
fundizarse  sin  el  conocimiento  de  las  matemdticas;  la  teologfa  sin  el  conocimiento  de 
la  historia,  de  la  filosoffa  y  de  los  idiomas  antisruos;  la  medicina  sin  el  conocimiento 
de  las  ciencias  naturales.  El  profesor  universitario  debe  abarcar  las  fuentes  de  que 
emana  su  ciencia  y  debe  domiaar  profundamente  aquellos  medios  de  inve8tigaci6D 
que  le  permitan  difundir  y  desarrollar  la  ciencia.  Tan  vasta  tarea  no  puede  ser  la 
obra  de  un  simple  profesional  sino  la  de  un  hombre  perseverante  que  ha  consagrado 
su  existencia  entera  a  tan  ele\'ada  misi6n. 

Para  formar  y  cousagrar  los  hombres  a  la  universidad  tenemos  procedimientoe  claroe 
y  sencillos  que  consisten  en  educar  profundamente  al  future  candidate  universitario 
y  asegurarle  en  seguida  una  remuneracidn  adecuada  a  su  situacidn  que  le  permita 
alejarse  sin  temor  de  la  lucha  por  la  existencia. 

En  Chile  y  en  otros  paises  sudamericanos  empiezan  a  sustentarse  vivamente  estaa 
ideas. 

En  vista  de  lo  expuesto  podriamos  resumir  nuestro  pensam^'ento  en  tres  considera- 
ciones  fundamen tales:  (1^)  El  profesor  universitario  debe  ostar  profundamente  pre- 
parado  para  la  delfcada  tarea  que  va  a  desempeilar;  (2^)  el  Estado  le  dar&  todos  los 
elementoe  necesarios  a  la  ensefianza  y  al  progreso  de  laa  ciencias;  (3°)  le  aaeguraii  sa 
existencia  en  forma  tal  que  toda  su  actividad,  su  saber  y  su  ideal  lo  con8a8Tar;&  por 
entero  en  benefido  de  su  ministerio. 
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En  concliifli6ii,  si  Mf  estunamoa  el  profeaorado  univendtario  podremoa  decir  lo 
oguiente  de  aquel  que  forma  una  facultad  m6dica: 

Greemos  que  86I0  a  loa  piofesores  de  clfnica  mMica  y  a  loa  dem&a  profeaoree  de  una 
lacultad  de  medidna  que  enaefian  la  ciencia  y  el  arte  de  cuiar,  podrfa  penuitfrBelea 
vm  muy  limitado  ejercicio  profeaional,  ya  que  a  vecee  au  aaiatenda  ea  requerida  impe- 
rioaamente  por  el  que  aufre. 

£1  tema  propueato:  "  ^Laa  univeraidadeB  y  focultadea  univeraitariaa  aoatenidaa  con 
fondoa  pdblicoa  deber^  depender  de  autoridadee  independientee  o  aut6nQma8  o  deben 
«8taT  bajo  la  direccL6n  imnediata  central  del  Estado?"  ea  de  tal  car&cter  que  para 
eolucionarlo  convenientemente  hay  que  conaiderarlo  hist6rtcainente  ya  que  la  pro- 
aperidad  de  las  univeraidadeB  est^  indiacutiblemente  unida  a  la  libertad  de  penai^ 
miento  de  su  profeeorado,  en  cualquier  forma  que  estaa  inatitucioneaB  ae  ha3ran 
deaanollado,  ya  aean  ampaiadaa  por  el  Eatado  o  conatituldaa  por  el  esfuerzo  eeponti- 
neo  individual. 

Deapu^a  de  la  deatrucci6n  del  Imperio  Romano,  el  hombre  de  eetudio  buacd  refugio 
«n  ei  convento.  Lleg6  el  memento  en  que  un  monje  iluatre  ae  encontr6  con  laa  fuerzaa 
neceaariaa  para  difundir  aua  conocimientoa,  au  nombre  preatigioao  atrajo  numeroea 
concurrencla;  otroa  maeatroa  aprovecharon  el  medio  e  iban  al  miamo  lugar  a  difundir 
aua  doctrinaa  y,  aaf  ae  formaron  laa  pruneraa  univeraidadea  de  Francia  y  de  Italia, 
ain  la  intervenci6n  del  Gobiemo  ni  de  decretoa  ni  de  reglamentoa. 

Eaoa  primeroa  deatelloa  del  saber  humane,  ae  deaarroUaron  amplia  y  brillante- 
mente  mientraa  fueron  amparadoa  iK)r  la  libertad  y  la  tolerancia,  y  no  puao  mano 
pesada  sobre  elloa  el  poder  del  Gobiemo  o  el  fanatiamo  de  la  4poca.  De  eeta  manera 
ae  bo8quej6  en  la  Edad  Media  el  fundamento  m^B  adlido  aobre  que  deacansa  la  grandeza 
de  laa  univeraidadea  contempoiAneaa  cual  ea  la  independencia  del  profea(»ado, 
libra  en  la  inveetigacion  filoa6fica  y  cientlfica  y  ajeno  a  la  acci6n  inmediata  y  tran- 
aitoria  de  loa  Gobiemoe.  ' 

Entre  numeroaoa  ejemploa  hiat6ricoa  i>odrfamoa  citar  el  que  refiere  Bunge,  reapecto 
de  la  univeraidad  franceaa  contemporinea. 

Napole6n  I  dice,  fundd  la  Univeraidad  de  Francia,  cueipo  auperior  de  inatruccidn 
pdblica  que  lo  abarcaba  todo  deade  laa  eacuelaa  de  inatrucci6n  pdblica  hasta  laa 
lacultadea,  en  toda  la  exten8i6n  del  paia.  Se  Ueg6  aaf  a  una  acci6n  aimple  y  centrali- 
zadora  barriendo  todaa  laa  complexidadea  de  laa  formaa  tradidonalea  y  lo  m^  grave 
ea  que  barriendo  o  auprimiendo  todo  prindpio  de  autonomfa,  ae  hizo  de  laa  facultadea 
inatituciones  del  Eatado  reglamentadaa  y  contraatadaa  y  regidaa  por  el  Eatado,  y  de 
cada  profeaor  un  empleado  pfiblico.  &6I0  la  inteligencia  auperior,  la  prepaiaci6n 
y  el  celo  de  algunoa  acad^micoa  franceaea  pudo  mantener  el  brillo  de  la  antigua  uni- 
veraidad franceaa.- 

Eate  aiatema  franc^  trat6  de  unplantaiae  en  Pniaia  a  lo  que  ae  opuao  vivamente 
Guillermo  Humboldt,  rector,  a  la  8az6n,  de  la  Univeraidad  de  Berlin  y  fue  61  el  que 
ech6  laa  baaea  de  libertad  y  de  grandeza  de  las  actualea  univeraidadea  alemanaa. 

Alemania,  Francia  como  hemoa  viato,  Eapafia,  mia  que  todo  han  tenido  au  6poca 
de  intromisidn  en  loa  detallea  de  la  enaefianza  univeraitaiia  y  eaa  autoridad  extrafia 
a  la  corporaci6n  de  loa  sabioa,  ae  ha  caracterizado  por  una  influencia  pemicioaa  qUe 
ha  detenido  el  vuelo  del  penaamiento  y  trafdo  la  decadenciade  loaeatudioa  y  de  laa 
cienciaa. 

En  reaumen:  laa  univeraidadea  deben  aer  aut6nomaa:  ellaa  elegii&n  aua  profeaorea, 
aua  decanoa  y  dem&i  autoridadea;  formadui  loa  planea  de  eatudio  y  dar&n  deaarrollo 
y  orientaci6n  a  laa  cienciaa.  Ninguna  autoridad  polftica  o  religioea  debe  peaar 
aobre  laa  cabezaa  penaadoraa  y  la  mia  abaoluta  independencia  ampararA  al  que  enaefia. 
£1  Eatado  dar&  loa  medioa,  educar&  y  elegii4  Men  loa  hombrea;  pero  cuidando  de 
abstenerae  en  absolute  de  tomar  parte  en  loa  detallea  de  la  enaefianza. 
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iQUfi  PREPARAaON  DEBERl  REQ13EBIBSE  PARA  ADMITIR  ALUBiNOS 
EN  LAS  ESCUELAS  MfiDICA87  ^CUAL  DEMBRl  SER  EL  MINIMUM  I« 
REQUISITOS  EXIGIDOS  PARA  EL  GRAD07  ^A  QUfi  PARTE  DE  LA 
FACULTAD  DE  UNA  ESCUELA  MfDICA  DEBERl  EXIGIRSB  LA  DEDICA- 
aON  DE  TODO  SU  HEMPO  AL  PROFESORADO  ¥  a  la  INYESTIGACION  ? 
I CUAL  ES  LA  INSTRUCTION  MEJOR  QUE  PUEDE  DARSB  POR  DOCTOBSS 
CONSAGRADOS  A  LA  PRlCTICA  DE  LA  MEDIONA? 

Por  FRANCISCO  A.  Rf SQUEZ, 
Pro/etor  de  la  Esciula  de  Medidna  de  Venezuela. 

Laa  moderaas  leyes  sobre  la  instrucci^Sn  pl&blica  en  Venezuela,  dictadas  per  el 
fespectivo  Departamento  del  Qobierao  Nacional  y  aancionadas  por  el  Oongreso  esk 
•u  Ultima  reuni6n  anual,  conforme  a  las  cuales  se  ha  empezado  en  el  presente  afio 
a  organizar  este  ramo  de  la  administracidn  pdblica,  responden  a  un  criterio  avanzado, 
que  es  el  que  ha  preaidido  a  las  mencionadas  diaposicioneB.  Referinne  a  ellaa  ex- 
plic&ndolas,  equivale  a  exponer  lo  que,  en  materia  de  preparaci6n  y  de  leqnisitoB 
para  tftulos  y  grades,  Be  exige  hoy  en  Venezuela. 

Sei?(!in  esas  leyes,  el  joven  que  pretende  ingreear  en  una  eecuela  de  medicina,  debe 
haber  curaado  todas  las  materias  de  la  in9trucci6n  primaria  y  secundaria,  hasta  obtesier 
el  Certificado  de  Suficiencia  en  las  asignaturas  que  corresponden  al  bachUlefato  en 
ciencias  ffsicas  y  naturales,  es  decir,  la  ampliaci6n  de  los  conocimientoe  en  aritm^tica, 
Algebra  y  geometrfa,  de  la  geografla  e  historia  nacional  y  universal,  de  la  gram&tica 
castellana  en  toda  su  extensidn,  el  latfn  y  el  griego,  el  franc^,  el  ingl^  y  el  alemin; 
la  filosofia  elemental,  la  cosmograffa  y  la  cronologfa,  el  dibujo  natural  y  lineal  y  la 
fisica,  la  qudnica  y  la  historia  natural,  todo  esto  apoylKlo  en  trabajos  pi^ticos  sobre 
casi  todas  estas  materias,  durante  seis  meses  a  dos  atioe,  segibi  la  importancia  de  la 
materia. 

Asf  preparado,  el  alumno  sigue  durante  seis  afios  cursos  tedricos  de  lae  diversas 
asignaturas  de  la  carrera  de  medicina,  simult&neamente  con  los  trabajos  pricticos 
correspondientee.  Estas  materias  son  cfisi  las  mismas  que  se  exigen  en  todos  los 
]>afses. 

Rendidos  sucesivamente  los  ex&menes  en  las  18  asignaturas,  y  aprobado  en  todas 
ellas,  el  alumno  queda  en  condiciones  de  rendir  un  examen  final  para  obtener  el 
tftulo  de  m^dico-cirujano,  que  le  confiere  el  Estado  y  le  autoriza  para  el  ejerdcio 
profesional. 

Para  estoe  estudios  y  tttulos  consiguientes,  el  Estado  no  pregunta  al  candidato 
ddnde,  c6mo,  ni  con  qui^n  se  hicieron  aqu611os,  sino  si  es  suficiente  en  ellos  y  a  eete 
efecto,  el  Estado  tiene  sus  juntas  examinadoras.  De  este  mode,  el  aspirante  puede 
ingresar  en  una  escuela  privada,  si,  la  hay,  como  la  ha  habldo  y  seguiri  haeta  que  el 
Estado  funde  su  escuela  te6rica,  como  ha  fundado  su  escuela  pr&ctica. 

Hay,  adem^  de  este  titulo  profeeionaj,  el  de  doctor,  que  s61o  se  puede  concede  a 
los  que  hayan  posefdo  por  lo  menos  hasta  tres  afios  atris,  el  profesional  correspondiente, 
y  entonces,  un  examen  de  conjunto  en  las  materias  de  todo  el  curso  de  medicina  y 
una  tesls  desarrollada  sobre  tema  a  voluntad  del  cnndidato  y  examinada  y  aprobada 
por  una  jtinta  especial,  le  concede  al  aspirante  aprobado  en  estas  dlttmas  pruebas  el 
diploma  de  doctor,  que  segtia  se  ve,  es  mds  que  todo  honorffico. 

El  libro  publicado  por  el  Dr.  F.  Guevara  Rojas,  Ministro  de  Instrucci^n  Pdbllca  y 
autor  de  las  avanzadas  reformas  a  que  nos  venimos  refirlendo,  y  del  cual  se  han  enviado 
al  Segundo  Congreso  Oientffico  Panamaricano  varies  ejemplares,  da  mim  completa  idea 
a  quienes  en  ello  tengan  especial  interns,  sobre  la  situacl6n  actual  en  materia  de 
estudios,  grados  y  tftulos  mMicos  en  Venezuela. 

Las  dos  tiltimas  preguntas  del  Tema  XXIV  las  contestamos  asf: 

En  las  poblaciones  pequefias,  donde  los  profeslonales  no  abundan,  la  especializaci6n 
en  cualquier  ramo  de  las  activldades,  es  muy  diffcil.    En  el  punto  concrete  de  las 
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ciencias  m^cas,  es  todavia  m^  dlficultosa  la  divi£d6n  de  los  profeeionales  en  investi- 
gadores,  docentes  y  pr^ticos,  y  en  lo  que  a  Venezuela  se  lefiere,  no  ee  ha  podido  haflta 
ahora  sefialar  difeiencia  alguna  entre  el  profeeor  que  da  lecciones,  el  inveetigador  que 
inteinoga  al  laboratorio  y  el  piictico  que  lucha  a  la  cabecera  del  enfenno. 

No  puede  haber  duda,  sin  embaiigo,  de  que  las  tres  hmclones  indicadas  debfan 
marchar  separadamente  para  poder  sacar  de  cada  una  de  ellas  el  fruto  que  ofrecen. 

La  conveniencia  de  consagrarae  al  profeeorado  queda  demoetrada  con  sefialar  c6mo 
se  ha  hecho  la  consagracidn  entre  noeotros  mismos  de  determinadas  personas  para 
determlnadas  materias  de  ensefianza,  a  tal  punto  que  cuando  alguien  pregunta  a  qui^n 
confiar  la  ensefianza  de  tal  asignatura,  se  contesta  inmediatamente,  sin  vadlar  y  sin 
errar. 

La  importancia  de  la  inyestigaci6n  y  mis  que  todo,  del  espMtu  investigador  en 
persona  dedicada  expresamente  a  dsto,  ha  tenido  aquf  mismo,  entre  nosotros,  una 
demostraci6n  palpable  cuando  hace  apenas  8  o  10  alios  un  joven  estndiante  cuyo 
nombre  debemos  pronundar  con  carifio  por  su  obra,  con  respeto  por  su  memoria  y  con 
dolor  por  su  tr^co  fin— el  Sr.  Rafael  Rangel — dedicado  a  la  observacidn  micioec6pica 
y  parasitoldgica,  revel6  la  existencia  de  los  anquilostomos  que  diezmaban  las  pobla- 
ciones  de  la  Repdblica  entre  las  sombras  de  un  total  desconocimiento  de  su  existencia; 
demostr6  las  tripanosomioeis  del  ganado  venezolano,  comprob6  la  invasidn  de  la  peste 
bub6nica,  puso  en  claro  varios  puntos  de  nuestra  parasitologfa  y  abrl6  la  senda  por 
donde  luego  han  ido  muchos  de  los  j6venes  que  Uustran  hoy  nuestros  anales  cientfficos. 

Es  oportuno  hacer  notar  que  la  reciente  organizaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  superior  en 
Venezuela,  comenzada  hace  apenas  un  afio  y  de  la  cual  hemos  hecho  repetidas  men* 
clones,  ha  echado,  a  la  vez,  las  bases  de  las  especializaciones. 

En  efecto,  creada  como  ha  sido  la  Escuela  Pr&ctica  de  Medicina,  las  pricticas  de 
ingenierfa,  del  Liceo  Nadonal,  etc.,  y  fundadas  como  en  breve  lo  ser&n  la  Escuela 
Te6rica  de  Medicina  y  algunoe  trabajos  complementarios,  de  hecho  quedan  consa- 
grades  por  el  conocimiento  de  las  aptitudes  y  sancionadas  por  las  designaciones  oficiales, 
quienes  han  de  consagrarse  a  la  ensefianza  en  cdtedra,  quienes  a  la  inve8tigaci6n  del 
Laboratorio  y  quienes  a  las  manipulaciones  de  los  trabajos  pn&cticos. 

Entonces  podremos  decir  que  Venezuela  ha  realizado  el  ideal  de  separar  para  la 
ensefianza  te6rica  a  tales  personalidades,  para  los  trabajos  pr&cticos  a  tales  otras,  y 
abierto  centro  de  investigaciones  en  las  clases  que  ha  dotado  de  un  profesor,  un  jefe 
de  trabajos  y  un  preparador.  Entonces  se  ver&D  consagrados  a  la  ensefianza  de  las 
patologfas,  las  clfnicas  y  las  terap^uticas,  a  los  ejercitados  en  la  pr&ctica  de  la  profe8i6n 
m^Lca  y  dedicados  otros  a  la  inveetigaci6n  en  las  materias  de  anatomfa,  parasitologia, 
ffsica,  qulmica,  historia  natural,  etc. 

Queda  dicho  con  esto  cuan  importante  es  la  separacidn  de  los  profesores  y  los  in- 
yestigadores,  cuando  a  ello  no  se  opongan  las  condiciones  econ6micas  del  pais  y  la 
escasez  de  profesores. 


;QUt  PREPARAaON  DEBERl  REQUERIRSE  PARA  ADMITIR  ALUMNOS  EN 
LOS  COLEGIOS  DE  AGRICULTURA  NACIONALES  Y  DEL  ESTAD07 

Por  B.  H.  A.  GROTH, 
Director  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de  AgritnUtura,  **Matia8  Hemdndet,^^  Panamd, 

Todas  las  actividades  del  colegio  de  agricultura  deben  determinarse  por  el  grade  en 
que  ayuden  al  colegio  a  complir  su  objeto.  Para  determinar  entonces  qu^  prepara- 
ci6n  debe  requerirse  para  la  admisi^i,  el  objeto  del  colegio  debe  estar  definido  clara- 
mente.  *  Una  vista  a  las  aatgnaturas  de  varios  colegios  demuestra  que  los  m^todos  con 
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que  Be  propone  cumplir  el  objeto  son  wioB;  pero  creo  no  engallanne  con  la  dedais- 
ci6n  genend  de  que  todoe  loe  cologioe  de  agricultura  hacen  un  eflfuerso  para  mejorar 
la  8ituaci6n  monetaria  de  sus  agricultores,  y  con  eeo  de  todo  su  pais,  par  medio  de 
introducir  pr^cticas  m^  ec6nomicas  de  agricultura.  Es  claro  que  los  requenmientoe 
de  admifli6n  deben  regularse  de  un  mode  que  eecoja  aquelloe  alumnos  que  znejor 
puedan  aprovecharse  de  la  ensefianza.  ^Guiles  alumnos,  pues,  son  los  mia  capacea 
y  aptoe  para  diseminar  la  ciencia  de  la  agricultura  econ6mica7  Sin  duda  son  los  que 
tienen  a  la  vez  la  inteligencia  de  aprender  y  la  voluntad  y  oportunidad  de  piacticar 
e  instruir  a  otros.  Si  bien  la  voluntad  y  oportunidad  se  reconocen  con  dificultad,  es 
m^  bien  Mcil  percibir  la  inteligencia.  £n  pafses  donde  la  asistencia  a  las  escuelas 
es  compulsiva  y  la  asignatura  de  todas  bien  sistematizada,  una  calificaci6n  alta  de  la 
previa  escuela  puede  ser  suficiente;  en  todos  otros  lugares  la  admisi6n  por  certdficado 
perjudicarfa  al  colegio  tanto  como  al  aspirante  rechazado.  La  alta  calificaci6n  indica 
no  solamente  el  conocimiento  y  la  buena  voluntad,  sino  tambi^  la  oportunidad  que 
tenia  el  a^irante  a  aprender.  Como  el  aspirante  al  colegio  de  s^cultuia  tiene  mia 
o  menoe  16  a  18  afios,  serd  ficil  al  joven  inteligente  resarcir  lo  que  le  falta  de  cono- 
cimiento por  falta  de  instrucci6n  al  alumna  £n  im  examen  escrito  y  verbal,  de  dos 
o  tres  boras  se  pueden  distinguir  con  certeza  los  inteligentes,  ignorantee  per  falta  de 
oportunidad,  de  los  ignorantes  por  falta  de  inteligencia. 

£1  minimum  de  preparaci^n  requerido  depende  de  la  abundancia  del  material 
disponible. '  £n  ningtin  pais  la  atraccidn  del  colegio  de  agricultura  es  tan  f  uerte  como 
la  del  colegio  acad^mico,  y  por  eso  no  seria  posible  mantener  la  miama  norma  de 
requisitoe  para  admisidn  a  los  doe,  aunque  parecia  deseable.  En  paises  como 
Fanami^  en  que  bay  pocas  escuelas  secundarias  y  esas  solamente  en  las  ciudades  mis 
grandes,  un  requisite  de  ser  graduado  de  tal  clase  de  escuelas  daria  por  resultado 
que  el  col^o  de  agricultura  quedaria  sin  alumnos.  Lo  mismo  sucederia  en  muchoe 
paises  panamericanos  si  se  exigiese  la  graduacidn  de  la  escuela  primaria  de  echo  gradoa. 
No  hay  suficientes  aspirantes  que  ban  pasado  echo  grades  de  ensefianza  primaria  ]»» 
Uenar  tal  col^o.  En  la  Rep^blica  de  Panami  al  presente  no  bay  ni  uno.  Aunqne 
en  paises  en  que  el  material  bien  ensefiado  es  abundante  se  puede  bien  exigir  tales 
requiaitos  de  admisi6n;  en  loe  paises  latinoamericanos  deben  disminuirse  estos.  En 
la  Ultima  instancia,  con  el  presente  estado  de  educaci6n,  se  resuelve  la  cuesti6n  de 
admisi6n  siempre  en  la  siguiente  forma: 

iQn6  requisites  de  admisidn  nos  va  a  ofrecer  un  ndmero  suficientemente  grande 
de  aspirantes,  de  modo  que,  despu^s  de  recbazar  a  Ids  que  falta  inteligencia  y  volim- 
tad,  nos  queden  suficientes  para  Uenar  la  escuela?  A  medida  que  se  mejora  la  edu- 
caci6n  general  del  pals,  se  elevan  los  requisites.  Aquf  en  Fanamd  estamos  en  el 
primer  afio  de  la  Escuela  de  Agricultura,  y  notamos  que  el  requisite  de  tres  aiios 
de  ensefianza  en  la  escuela  primaria,  junto  con  una  edad  minima  de  14  afios  es  bien 
alto.  Las  dificultades  de  trabajar  con  tales  alunmos  son  grandisimaa,  por  supuesrto, 
pero  con  un  requerimiento  m^,  lios  quedariamos  sin  alumnos. 

Todo  lo  antedicho  se  refiere  a  los  colegios  del  estado  en  paises  grandes  o  a  los  colegios 
de  primera  clase  en  cualquier  pais.  Unos  afios  despu^  de  graduar  los  primeros  alum- 
nos se  va  a  hacer  sentir  la  necesidad  de  un  colegio  mAs  avanzado,  de  cuyos  alumnos  se 
pueda  alistar  el  cuerpo  de  maestros  de  los  otros.  La  ensefianza  en  tal  colegio  debe  ser 
primeramente  te6rica.  Este  colegio,  que  para  distinguirlo  del  colegio  de  los  estados, 
se  puede  llamar  el  col^o  nacional,  debe  requerir  de  loe  aspirantes  que  sean  graduadoe 
de  loe  colegios  de  agricultura  de  bajo  grade.  En  un  pais  en  que  todos  los  colegios  son 
nacionales,  por  supuesto  se  usar&  otra  deeignacidn. 

^Hasta  qu6  punto  en  los  colegios  a^icolas  deberin  ser  loe  cursos  de  estudios  tedricos  y 
generales  y  nasta  qu6  otros,  pr^ticos  y  especificados? 

El  ideal  del  alumno  graduado  del  colegio  de  agricultura,  como  muchas  voces 
se  presenta  a  la  imaginaci6n  del  instructor,  es  de  un  joven  peifeccionado  en  la 
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teorfa  de  todo  lo  que  pertenece  a  la  agricultura  lo  mismo  que  en  la  pr^tLca  de  todos  loa 
trabajos  usuales  y  anormales  de  la  finca  con  cualquier  cultivo. 

Tal  individuo  perfecto  no  se  encuentra  ni  entre  los  alumnos  graduados  ni  entre  loe 
instructores  o  preeddentea  de  Ice  colegios  agricoias.  Si  tal  vez  se  encuentian  en  el 
colegie  unoe  profeeores  veisadoe  en  la  pr^tica  de  agricultura,  es  cierto  que  lo  eetdn 
«61amente  con  unos  pocos  cultivos.  Muchoe  trabajos  de  la  hacienda  no  se  aprenden 
prdcticamente  en  unos  dlas  o  semanas,  y  la  vida  de  un  hombre  no  alcanza  para  apren- 
der  bien  la  prdctica  asf  como  la  teorfa  de  muchas  operaciones  agricoias.  Entonces 
hay  que  escoger.  Ya  existen  teorfas  para  explicar  los  trabajos  de  la  prdctica  actual  y 
para  poner  la  base  para  perfeccionamientoe  futuroe.  Cada  contempIaci6n  de  razones 
descubre  una  cadena  sin  fin  de  razones  anteriores,  siendo  Cada  una  la  contestacion  al 
porqu6  de  la  que  antecede. 

Algunas  de  estas  razones  est^  bien  probadas  y  pueden  clasificajse  como  verdades 
demostradas;  otras  expuestas  a  varias  interpretaciones  o  crftLcaSy  mientras  que  otras, 
todavla  son  solamente  las  ideas  del  instructor,  tal  vez  correctas,  pero  no  probadas  por 
ningunos  experimentoe. 

La  primera  clase  de  estas  teorlas  compone  la  masa  de  la  ensenanza  te6rica.  En 
colegios  de  alumnos  de  alta  calificaci6n  se  debe  tratar  de  la  segimda  clase,  sometiendo 
a  discuHi6n  los  dos  lados  de  cada  cuesti6n,  pero  la  tercera  clase  mejor  no  se  toca.  No 
66  siempre  ficil  discriminar,  y  todo  debe  juzgarse  por  la  prueba.  Tal  vez  puede 
parecer  aconsejable  ensayar  la  prueba  con  los  alumnos  mismos  en  el  curso;  pero 
cualquiera  persona  que  tiene  experiencia  en  la  experimentaci6n  agrlcola,  con  su 
dependencia  en  el  clima,  sabe  muy  bien  que  una  teorfa  impugnada  por  cientfficos  no 
puede  probarse  con  el  trabajo  aficionado  de  alumnos,  mientras  que  un  resultado  torcido 
por  raz6n  de  un  clima  caprichoso,  puede  hacer  mucho  dafio. 

Tratando,  por  ejemplo,  del  trabajo  m&s  elemental,  arar,  la  cuesti6n  patente  es 
aquella  de  ^Porqu^  se  ara?  El  instructor  da  las  siguientes  razones:  porque  (1)  se 
afloja  la  tierra;  (2)  se  voltea  el  suelo. 

Las  dos  son  verdades,  sin  duda,  pero  no  explican.  Siguen  inmediatamente  las 
cuestiones:  ^Y  qu^  ventajas  al  cultivo  producen  el  aflojamiento  de  la  tierra  y  la 
voltea  del  suelo?  Limit&ndonos  a  la  primera,  diremos  que  la  tierra  aflojada  (1) 
Permite  mejor  el  crecimiento  de  las  raices;  (2)  proporciona  mis  aire  a  las  rafces; 
<3)  conserva  mejor  la  humedad  del  suelo,  etc. 

Cada  una  de  estas  afirmaciones  debe  expHcarse  de  nuevo,  mostrando  c6mo  se  hace 
la  acci6n  y  para  qu6  sirve.  En  la  primera  cue8ti6n  todo  es  claro  y  se  acepta  sin  duda 
por  cualquier  persona.  De  la  segunda  el  ''c6mo"  es  f^il  de  entender  y  se  elimina 
inmedialamente,  pero,  ^para  qu6  sirve?  Se  contesta  que  (1)  Las  rafces  necesitan  ima 
cierta  cantidad  de  aire,  que  no  es  posible  conseguir  en  tierra  dura;  (2)  la  acci6n  del 
oxfgeno  del  aire  facilita  la  descompo6ici6n  de  sales  solubles  con  dificultad  o  insoluble 
en  el  agua;  (3)  la  presencia  del  aire  ofrece  un  medio  favorable  al  desarroUo  de 
bacterias  y  microbios,  etc. 

De  estas  tres  razones  la  primera  otra  vez  es  una  verdad  que  puede  demostrarse; 
la  segunda  tambi^n  es  una  verdad;  pero  es  diffcil  de  demostrar  a  alumnos  no  bien 
versados  en  la  qufmica  de  la  tierra,  como  una  descomposicidn  general  de  las  sales 
en  la  tierra,  serfa  una  ventaja  al  cultivo.  Asf  depende  en  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno 
fid  se  puede  seguir  con  la  teorfa  o  si  debe  concluir  aquf.  La  tercera  raz6A  tambidn 
66  una  verdad,  pero  si  se  ensaya  a  demostrar  para  qu6  sirve  un  desarrollo  rdpido  de 
bacterias,  no  se  debe  olvidar  que  muchos  otros  microbios  tambi^  se  desarroUan 
mejor  en  la  tierra  suave  y  que  mientras  que  unoe  son  titiles  otros  son  no  861amente 
indtiles  sino  pemiciosos.  En  colegios  de  agricultura,  de  baja  norma,  ser&  mejor  no 
dedr  nada  de  las  bacterias  sino  las  de  las  leguminosas;  en  las  de  alta  norma  ser&  bueno 
explicar  el  total  de  la  verdad,  es  dedr,  de  lo  que  se  sabe.  Aquf  tenemos  un  sujeto 
en  que  tal  vez  el  instructor  tiene  su  misma  opini6n.  Por  ejemplo,  es  posible  que 
86  considere  cierto  que  la  ventaja  que  dan  las  bacterias  dtileB  es  mayor  que  el  dafio  que 
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haoen  las  bacterias  perjudidalee.    Tal  vez  tiene  raz6n,  peio  am  embaigo  es  nada  mis 
que  uua  opim6n,  y  como  no  es  sostenida  por  ninguna  prueba,  es  mejor  no  mendonarla. 

Asi  se  v6  que  la  teorfa  de  cualquier  trabajo  puede  ensefiarse  a  los  alumnos  hasta 
cierto  punto  que  se  detennina  por  la  preparaci6n  del  alunino  y  el  ecrtado  presente 
de  la  ciencia.  Es  peligroso  entrar  con  mentes  desprevenidas  en  sujetos  diaputados, 
porque  es  f&cil  para  ellos  formar  opiniones  sin  suficiencia  de  pniebas,  y  eeri,  diffcil 
m&s  tarde  desarraigar  opiniones  iaisas. 

La  prdctica  misma,  ^hasta  qu6  punto  se  debe  enseflar?  Tomemos  una  operacidn 
tan  simple  como  el  arar.  ^Es  el  deber  del  colegio  hacer  un  buen  arador?  Para  eer 
capaz  de  trazar  con  el  arado  una  linea  recta,  se  necesita  al  menos  unos  mesee  de 
pr&ctica  diaria.  Claramente  n6  hay  tiempo.  Esto,  sin  embargo,  no  es  preciso  saber. 
Lo  que  deben  saber  los  alumnos  del  manejo  del  arado  es  c6mo  se  sienta  en  la  miquina, 
c6mo  se  arregla  la  profundidad  del  corte,  c6mo  se  gira  con  la  njienor  p^rdida  de  fuerza 
y  terrene,  c6mo  se  divide  un  terreno  grande  para  arar  en  tiras,  etc.,  y  ^  debe  haceilo 
por  sf  mismo  bastantes  voces  para  tener  una  cierta  confianza  en  su  capacidad.  Como 
no  necesita  ser  buen  carpintero  para  fiarse  con  el  uso  del  martillo,  no  necesita  eer 
buen  arador  para  aprovecharse  del  arado  despu^  de  salir  del  colegio. 

Pero  ningdn  alumno  va  a  usar  o  comprar  un  arado,  una  cultivadora,  una  guadaSa- 
dora,  si  lo  tinico  que  sabe  del  uso  de  esas  miquinas  lo  Bac6  de  libros  o  lecturas.  La 
prictica  debe  incluir  la  suficiencia  del  manejo  actual  de  una  miquina,  un  sistema, 
un  m^todo  econ6mico,  para  garantizar  que  el  alumno,  cuando  trabaja  en  su  propia 
flnca,  los  vaya  a  usar  como  los  mis  racionales  que  conoce. 

Tocante  al  tiempo  que  debe  gastarse  en  la  teorfa,  en  la  pr&ctica,  se  necesita  tener 
presente  que  tenemos  tres  clases  de  sujetos  que  ensefiar  en  la  escuela  de  agricultuia, 
a  saber  (a)  la  teoria  de  la  agricultura;  (b)  la  pr&ctica  de  la  agricultiura;  (c)  sujetoe  de 
educaci6n  general. 

Al  tercer  grupo  pertenecen  lenguaje,  ciencias  no  agrlcolas,  etc. 

Con  tanto  aprender,  en  tres  o  cuatro  afios  parece  al  primero  imposible  poner  aparte 
dertas  de  las  horas  tan  preciosas  para  el  trabajo  actual  en  el  campo,  y  en  muchos 
colegios  agrfcolas  las  horas  de  la  pr&ctica  son  tan  disminuidas  que  son  solamente  los 
j6yenes  que  tenlan  la  prictica  en  el  campo  antes  de  venir  al  colegio  los  que  pueden 
hacer  el  trabajo  despuds.  Un  joven  de  la  ciudad  nunca  aprende  la  prictica  en  tal 
clase  de  colegio.  Pero  como  el  objeto  primario  del  colegio  es  el  de  mejorar  las  pr&c- 
ticas  del  pais,  es  claro  que  los  alumnos  del  campo  mismo  no  han  tenido  la  mejor  pric- 
tica  posible,  mientras  que  los  pobres  de  la  ciudad  van  a  aprender  las  pr^ticas  corrientes 
flin  jamds  haber  practicado  los  m^todos  mejores  que  han  aprendido  te6ricamente. 

El  curso  del  colegio  agrlcola  tiene  un  t^rmino  medio  de  40  a  44  horas  por  semana. 
^Cudntas  deben  prorratearse  a  la  teorfa,  a  la  pr&ctica  y  la  educaci6n  general?  La 
cue8ti6n  no  se  contesta  categ6ricamente  porque  hay  que  considerar  la  necesidad  de 
los  alumnos,  que  depende  otra  vez  en  su  preparaci6n  anterior.  £n  un  colegio  con 
bajos  requerimientoe  de  admisi6n,  lo  m^  uigente  es  mis  de  preparaci6n  general,  de 
modo  que  al  menos  la  tercera  parte  del  tiempo  se  utilice  con  sujetos  de  esa  claae. 
Quedan  26  a  90  horas  por  semana  para  dividirlas  entre  la  teoria  y  la  prdctica. 

Como  es  mis  i&cil  dar  la  teorfa  y  de  6st&  da  mucho  menos  molestia,  hay  costumbre  de 
dar  al  menos  de  20  a  22  horas  de  teorfa,  lo  que  deja  6  a  10  horas  de  prdctica.  Siempre 
se  gasta  algo  de  este  tiempo  con  ir  y  volver  del  campo  que  siempre  estd  algo  lejos  del 
aula  y  cu&l  es  el  resultado?  Que  el  trabajo  pr^tico  no  es  mucho  mis  que  un  gasto 
intitil  de  tiempo  para  la  mayor  parte  de  los  alumnos.  Me  parece  que  como  la  mitad  del 
tiempo  debe  usarse  para  la  prdctica  y  que  el  mejor  plan  es  el  de  agrupar  todoe  los 
trabajos  en  tres  o  cuatro  tardes  enteras  en  la  semana.  Es  verdad  que  el  proyectar  los 
trabajos  prdcticos  ofrece  grandes  dificultades,  porque  en  muchos  trabajos  la  presencia 
de  un  ndmero  de  mirones  molesta  mucho  y  atrasa  el  progreso  del  trabajo,  pero  debe 
tenerse  presente  que  la  ensefianza  en  el  colegio  de  agricultura  es  primeramente  para  el 
beneficio  de  los  altmmos  y  no  de  una  finca  modelo. 
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£n  el  cologio  con  alta  norma  de  admiaidn,  se  necesita  de  menoB  tiempo  para  sujetos 
generales,  y  en  vez  de  utilizar  todo  el  tiempo  ganado  en  la  ensefianza  de  la  teoria,  serla 
mejor  dividirla  entre  la  teorfa  y  la  pr&ctica,  porque  la  teorfa  se  eneefia  mucho  mis 
ligeramente  que  la  prictLca  y  por  eso  no  necesita  tanto  tiempo.  Sin  embargo  un 
trabajo  aprendido  en  la  aala  de  lectura  y  despu6s  practicado  en  el  campo  nunca  se 
olvida. 

^En  qu4  grade  deber&n  determinarse  los  planes  de  estudios  de  cualquier  colegio  de 
esta  indole  por  las  condiciones  locales? 

Hay  ciertoe  trabajos  de  la  hacienda  que  son  casi  los  mismos  en  cualquier  clima  o 
localidad,  como  la  limpieza  original  del  terrene  silvestre,  drenaje,  riego,  manejo 
general  de  la  hacienda,  el  arar,  la  aplicaci6n  de  abonos,  etc.  Todos  estos  asuntos 
entonces,  juntos  con  los  curses  generales  y  preparativos,  no  dependen  en  gran  parte  de 
las  condiciones  locales. 

Tambi^n  en  grandes  partes  de  las  zonas  templadas  unos  pocos  cultivos  son  tan  pre- 
eminentes  que  es  f&cil  distinguir  el  esencial  del  facultativo  de  la  ensefianza.  Ademis, 
los  trabajos  hasta  la  cosecha  de  cultivos  tan  diferentes,  como  el  maiz,  el  algod6n,  el 
frijol  y  el  tomate  por  una  parte,  o  del  trigo,  arroz,  alial&^  y  nabos,  por  la  otra,  son  tan 
flimilares  que  con  unas  alteraciones  debidas  primeramente  al  tamafio  de  la  planta  el 
cultivo  de  una  sirve  de  modelo  para  el  cultiLvo  de  la  otra. 

En  los  tr6picos,  sin  embargo,  se  encuentran  todas  las  variaciones  del  clima  de  la 
zona  templada  sin  la  limitaci6n  por  el  frfo  del  inviemo,  aumentadas  por  muchas  otras, 
debido  a  la  6poca  de  las  Uuvias  y  al  tiempo  seco,  terrenes  altos  y  bajos,  todos  los  cuales  se 
encuentran  en  un  solo  pais  y  muchas  veces  en  una  localidad  limitada.  En  los  tiempos 
de  lluvia,  por  ejemplo,  la  mala  yerba  florece,  mientras  que  es  imposible  trabajar  en  el 
campo  con  miquinas  agrfcolas;  en  la  cima  de  una  montafia  puede  ser  buen  lugar  para 
el  trigo,  en  el  declive  para  el  caf^,  al  pi6,  para  la  yuca  y  al  lio  para  el  guineo;  todos 
estos  cultivos  radicalmente  diferentes  y  todos  dentro  de  los  Ifmites  de  una  localidad, 
tal  vez  de  una  sola  finca. 

Claramente,  aunque  serfa  posible  en  un  clima  templado  introducir  a  la  clase  todos 
los  cultivos  aptos  a  salir  bien,  eso  es  imposible  o  impracticable  en  los  Tr6picos.  Otroef: 
en  muy  pocas  partes  de  los  palses  tropicales  se  conoce  cuil  de  los  cultivos  posibles  seri 
el  mis  econdmico  o  provechoso. 

Entonces  tenemos  la  cuestidn:  ^Vale  la  pena  ensefiar  algo  de  todos  los  cultivos 
posibles  en  el  pais  junto  con  la  teoria  de  los  cultivos  grandes  de  la  zona  templada?  Me 
parece  que  es  el  deber  del  colegio  descubrir  cuiles  son  los  cultivos  mis  importantes  del 
pais,  ensefiar  esos  a  fondo,  y  tocar  en  los  otroe  cultivos  tanto  como  lo  permite  el  tiempo. 
Si  la  Estaci6n  Experimental  que  debe  estar  en  contacto  con  cada  colegio  de  s^cul- 
tuia,  descubre  que  otros  cultivos  darian  mejoree  resultados  que  los  usuales,  es  tiempo 
de  introducirloe  entre  los  cultivos  importantes. 

En  palses  en  que  el  n(!imero  de  alumnos  es  suficientemente  grande  para  mis  de  un 
solo  colegio,  se  aconseja  colocarles  en  los  centros  de  producddn  de  diferentes  materiales 
o  cxlas  y  dar  mis  impwtancia  en  cada  eecuela  al  cultivo  local.  El  ensefiar  el  detalle  de 
un  cultivo  que  no  tiene  ninguna  importanda  en  las  localidades  de  donde  vienen  los 
alumnos  es  tiempo  perdido,  porque  en  el  supuesto  mismo  que  fuera  posible  ensefiar  bien 
la  teoria  y  la  piictica  del  cultivo  del  cafi  en  una  localidad  donde  no  hay  cafi,  es  derto 
que  el  duefio  de  un  caletal  nunca  va  a  tomar  un  alumno,  asi  ensefiado,  para  manejar 
8U  finca.  Es  posible  que  le  di  trabajo,  pero  trabajo  en  que  se  aprende  y  no  de  la  clase 
en  que  se  instmye  a  otros.  Es  importante,  sin  embargo,  que  el  alumno  adquiera  la 
convicd6n  de  que  cuando  quiere  inlormaddn  sobre  un  cultivo  nuevo,  siempre  se 
puede  conseguir  en  la  Eetaci^n  Experimental  de  su  ''alma  mater." 

SX7MABI0. 

1^.  Se  debe  requerir  una  preparscidn  tan  alta  de  manera  que  queden  sufidentes 
alumnos  paia  llenar  el  colegio,  despuie  de  rechaiar  los  que  faltan  en  inteligenda  7 
buena  voluntad. 
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2®.  Depende  en  la  preparaci6n  del  alumno  hasta  qu^  pimto  se  puede  enaeflar  la 
teorfa.  Las  claaes  de  la  instruccidn  te6rica  no  debeiin  tomar  m^  de  la  teicera  parte 
hasta  la  mitad  del  tiempo  duponible  para  la  agricultura. 

La  prictica  en  los  trabajoe  agrlcolaa  debe  incluir  suficiente  trabajo  actual  para  que 
la  miquina,  el  m^todo  o  el  Bistema  enaefiado  pareascan  al  alunmo  graduado  lae  coeam 
mifl  racionales  a  usar. 

Las  clases  pr^ticaa  deben  agropane  en  ties  o  cuatro  tardea  enteias  par  semana  y 
tomar  la  tercera  parte  haata  la  mitad  de  todo  el  tiempo  diaponible. 

3^.  Si  hay  sdlamente  un  colegio  de  agricultura  en  el  pais,  debe  ensefiaiBe  a  fondo 
el  cultivo  de  unos  pocoe  productoa  mia  importantea  y  tocar  en  loa  otroa  tanto  come 
lo  permita  el  tiempo. 

Si  hay  mds  de  un  colegio,  deben  colocarae  en  loa  centioa  de  cultiyoB  diferentes  y 
dar  mis  importancia  a  loa  cultivoa  locales. 


iCUiL  DEBERl  SER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCaON  INDUSTRLIL  EN 
EL  SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPtBLICAS  mSFANO-AMERICANAST 
XDEBERl  SOSTENERSE  CON  IMPUESTOS  PtBUCOS?  ;DEBERl  SER 
CONSIDERADA  COMO  UNA  FUNdON  DEL  SISTEMA  PtBUCO  ESCOLART 
;DEBERl  DARSE  BAJO  UN  SISTEMA  SEPARADO  Y  BAJO  UNA  ORGANI. 
ZACION  APARTE7  xCOMO  Y  HASTA  QUfi  PUNTO  PUEDEN  LAS  ESCUE^ 
LAS  INDUSTRIALES  COOPERAR  CON  LOS  CONTRATISTAS  DE  OBRE* 
ROS? 

For  JULIO  CfiSAR  BOLET, 
ArUiguo  Miembro  dd  Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  del  Distrito  Federal  de  Venezuela. 

Las  anteriorea  preguntaa  plantean  a  lo  vivo  un  problema  modemo  en  la  instrucci6n 
ptiblica. 

£a  obligaci6n  del  Eatado  para  con  el  ciudadano,  o  mejor  dicho,  del  adminiatrador 
para  con  el  contribuyente,  auminiatrarle  aquella  in8trucci6n  m^  a  prop<58ito  para 
la  vida  real,  para  el  ^xito  de  la  vida  pr&ctica;  ea  decir,  aquelloe  conocimientoa  y 
aquella  diaciplina  que  le  airvan  para  ir  armado  a  la  lucha  por  la  exiatencia. 

En  la  pr^tica  deducida  de  la  guerra  actual,  no  aer&  la  menor,  la  leccidn  que  dai4 
aobre  la  urgencia  de  reformar  el  actual  aiatema  de  educaci6n. 

El  Prof  eaor  Heeren,  Director  del  Gimnaaio  de  Bueckenburg,  que  ha  eatado  airviendo 
a  au  paiia  en  laa  trincheraa  y  en  loa  campoa  de  batalla,  ha  tenido  ocaai6n  de  apreciar 
la  necesidad  de  aquella  reforma,  y  ya  ha  celebrado  variaa  conferenciaa  con  otroa 
piofeaorea  que  ae  hallan  en  laa  miamaa  circunatanciaa  y  en  laa  miamaa  creenciaa. 

La  idea  primordial  de  dicha  reforma  ea  que  la  educaci6n  debe  aer  mucho  mia  pric- 
tica que  lo  que  loa  actualea  eatudioa  pueden  dar.  l^latoa,  como  diaciplina  mental,  ban 
aido  muy  titilea;  pero  deben,  ai  no  abandonarae,  haceiae  a  opci6n,  como  cualquier 
aprendizaje  cientifico  o  literario. 

Una  Naci6n  neceaita  no  a61amente  aabioe,  aino  tambi^n  hombrea  aptoa  para  la  vida 
pr^tica.  Green  loa  dichoe  profesorea  que  deben  aumentarae  loa  ejercicioa  corporaleB 
para  producir  el  mia  completo  deaarrollo  de  la  aalud,  debi^ndoae  cultivar  libremente 
laa  fuerzaa  muacularea,  y  hacerae  obligatoria  la  inatrucci6n  induatrial,  comenzando 
por  loa  ejercicioa  manualea  infantilea,  deade  el  primer  grado  haata  el  completo  dominio 
de  im  arte  mec^mico,  ensefiando  al  nifio  el  valor  de  laa  materiaa  piimaa,  el  trabajo  de 
metalea  y  de  maderaa,  el  uao,  empleo  y  reparaci6n  de  m&quinaa,  y  de  aparatoa  de  uao 
constante  y  de  aplicaci6n  modema. 

Una  de  laa  bellezaa  y  grandea  utilidadea  del  ''Sistema  Monteaaori,''  que  trata  de 
deaanxdlar  en  el  nifio  el  aentido  de  au  relaci6n  con  el  medio  en  que  vive,  con  el  mundo 
en  que  eziate,  enaefi^dole  a  moverae  con  facilidad  y  libertad,  aiempre  duefio  de  bus 
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acciones,  haci^ndole  adquirir  aquella  seguridad  qae  le  es  absolutamente  neceearia 
para  el  4xito  en  la  vida  piictica,  porque  es  la  pnieba  de  su  eficiencia. 

£1  Estado  estd,  pues,  obligado  a  desarroUar  en  todos  bus  dudadanos  aquellas  facul- 
tades  ffsicas  de  eficiencia,  al  igual  por  lo  menos  que  el  desarroUo  intelectual,  el  cual 
debe  considerane  como  abierto  a  la  selecci6n  individual,  en  escuelas  separadas,  y  no 
como  objetivo  primordial  de  un  sistema  de  instracci6n  pdblica. 

Oonforme  con  las  anteriozes  apiedadoneB,  creo  que  el  Estado  debe  mantener  en 
todo  Programa  de  Instrucci6n  Ptiblica  la  ensefianza  industrial,  no  en  escuelas  separa- 
dae,  sine  como  parte  de  todo  plan.  Y  por  consiguiente,  del>e  el  Estado  pagar  dicha 
iiiBtrucci6n  industrial  como  ha  venido  pagando  la  instruccidn  literaria. 

Bespectp  a  la  cooperacidn  de  las  escuelas  industriales  con  los  contratistas  de  obreros, 
tendr&n  la  que  naturalmente  les  corresponde,  como  base  de  educaci6n  nadonal,  y  no 
como  ramo  especial  de  ella.  Todos  los  individuos  tendrdn  interns  en  la  protecci6n 
industrial  y  por  consiguiente  en  A  obrero,  llegando  6ste  a  influir  definitivamente  en  la 
8oluci6n  del  problema  industrial  tal  como  existe  hoy,  y  por  tanto,  su  influenda 
intelectual,  industrial  y  sodal  seri  suprema  y  dedsiva. 

Al  querer  contestar  consdentemente  a  las  anteriores  preguntas,  tal  ve£  ha3ra  incu- 
rrido  en  el  pecado  de  extralimitad6n  y  de  dogmatismo;  pero  pido  se  me  excuse  por 
haber  sido  llevado  a  ello,  por  el  desep  de  hacer  m^  visible  la  necesidad  de  la  reforma 
de  educaci6n  que  exige  la  vida  modema. 

Menos  saber  y  mis  accidn:  Primtan  vivere^  dexTide  phUosophare, 


xCUAL  DEBERiA  SER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  INSTRUCCION  INDUSTRUL  EN  EL 
SISTEMA  DE  LAS  REPtBLICAS  AMERICANAS?  ;DEBERlA  SER  CONSI- 
DERADA  como  una  FUNaON  DEL  SISTEMA  PtBUCO  ESCOLAR7  ^DE- 
BERlA  DARSE  BAJO  UN  SISTEMA  SEPARADO  Y  BAJO  UNA  ORGANIZA- 
aON  APARTET 

Por  ALFREDO  SAMONATI, 

Inspector  Ticnioo  de  InstruociSn  Primcaria  del  Uruguay, 

La  ensefianza  t^cnica  industrial  ha  liegado  a  constituir  hoy,  para  las  nadones 
que  tienen  fija  su  mirada  y  su  esperanza  en  el  porvenir,  una  de  las  cuestiones  de  mayor 
y  de  mis  vital  importancia. 

El  inters  extraordinario  que  de  pronto  han  despertado  en  todas  partes  los  dlstintos 
pioblemas  que  de  alg(in  modo  afectan  a  dicha  ensefianza,  y  la  atend6n  consiguiente 
que  hada  si  llamaron,  tiene  su  explicad6n  16gica  en  una  serie  de  factores  de  orden 
diverse,  entre  los  cusdes  se  encuentran:  la  aguda  rivalidad  existente  entre  las  nadones 
productoras  por  lo  que  condeme  a  la  obtend6n  de  la  supremacia  comerdal  y  a  la  con- 
quista  de  los  mercados  de  consume,  rivalidad  que  va  intensificindose  mis  y  mis  a 
medida  que  se  acredentan  las  fadlidades  que  ofrecen  los  medios  de  comunicad6n 
y  de  transports;  la  llamada  "crisis  del  aprendizaje ''  que  ha  transformado  en  insufi- 
dentes  e  imperfectos  los  medios  de  que  ha  venido  disponi^dose  para  la  formad6n  de 
obreros  inteligentemente  hibiles  y  pricticos,  capaces  de  mejorar  la  calidad  y  cantLdad 
de  los  productos  que  se  fabrican;  el  reconodmiento  de  que  las  escuelas  piimarias, 
para  los  alumnos  que  no  han  de  continuar  sus  estudios  en  los  centros  eepeciales  o 
superiores  de  ensefianza,  no  elaboran  la  clase  de  preparaddn  que  se  requiere  para 
afrontar  la  lucha  por  la  exlstenda;  la  luz  anojada  por  el  desenvolvimiento  credente 
de  las  dendas  sodales,  en  cuanto  presenta  al  individuo,  en  virtud  de  su  origen, 
0U  naturaleza  y  su  destine,  no  como  un  ser  aislado,  sine  como  parte  integrante  de 
un  cuerpo  mayor,  cual  es  la  sodedad,  a  ella  vinculado  y  a  ella  unido  por  multiples 
conceptos;  la  necesidad  imperativa  de  que  para  que  el  Estado  llene  sus  mis  altos 
y  mis  vitales  fines,  ha  de  poeeer  preparados  y  hibiles  dudadanos,  y  no  algunos  de 
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elloe,  nno  mi  complete  totelidad;  U  mod«ma>exteiUH^  dada  a  la  eafsra  educaciinial 
en  cuanto  tiende  a  incluir  dentvo  8u  radio  de  aksance,  a  m4B  de  la  instruccidn  y  cultuza 
geneiales,  la  prepancidii  vocacional,  en  todoe  sos  aspeetoB,  soBtenida  con  fandoB 
pdblicoe  y  bajo  la  vigilancia  de  Iob  poderes  ofidales,  y,  por  tiltuno,  la  aplicacidn  de 
la  electricidad  y  del  vapor,  en  las  propozdones  vaatiihnaB  en  que  actualmente  ae  hace, 
asf  como  la  concentraci6n  de  grandee  capitales  a  loa  efectos  de  un  propdaito  ^inioo, 
coaas  ambaa  que  revoludonaion  por  complete  la  foima  de  explotazae  laa  indiutrias  y 
loB  mdtodoa  conaiguientea  de  produccidn  fabril. 

Si  lo6  factorea  enunciadoa  ban  contribuido,  de  conaiguiente,  a  que  ae  formaae  en  la 
conciencia  pdblica  una  idea  o  concepto  m4B  alto  y  generoao  del  valor  que  entrafia 
la  enaefianza  tunica  aplicada  a  finea  induatiialee,  a  concebir  danunente.que  estf 
Uamada  a  desempefiar  un  papel  de  alta  traacendencia  en  la  aociedad,  a  que  debe  paitir 
de  abajo  y  llenar  laa  exigenciaa  del  mayor  ndmero,  ya  que  ae  trate  de  la  preparacidn  de 
la  maaa  pioductora,  que  dentro  de  au  car^ter  de  grafdesa  y  de  neceaidad  social  todo 
entra  en  juego — ^la  educad6n  moral  y  prictica  de  laa  claaea  populaiea,  la  formacidn 
de  laa  inteligenciaa  y  el  deaanollo  de  laa  aptitudea  aplicadaa  a  loa  ptogreaas  de  la 
riqueza  nacional,  la  aalvaguardia  de  laa  induatiiaa  y  del  comerdo,  etc. — no  es  eino 
16gico  que  aea  el  Eatado  quien,  con  la  aoUcitud  debida,  lia  tome  a  au  cargo  y  baga 
producir  de  ella  todo  el  fruto  de  que  ea  capaz. 

Los  paiaes  amedcanoa,  bablando  en  t^iminoa  generalea,  ban  ozganiaado  aua  respec- 
tivos  aistemaa  de  enaefianza,  tanto  elemental  como  aecundaha  y  auperior,  en  fionna 
que  puede  conceptuarae  como  baatante  perfecta  y  acabada,  por  maneraque  en  mucboa 
de  sua  detallea  pueden  compararae  ventajosamente,  con  loa  que  poaeen  laa  nacionea 
consideradaa  como  m&a  progresiataa  en  materiaa  educadonalea.  No  ee  podble  decir 
lo  miamo,  ain  embargo,  por  lo  que  ae  refiere  a  la  pzeparad6n  dentifica  y  radonal  del 
f  iituro  obrero. 

Kl  adoleacente,  que  deaeando  dedicar  sua  actividadea  futuraa  a  ocupadonea  ma- 
nualea,  mec&nicas  o  artiaticaa  deapu^  de  abandonar  la  eacuela  primaria  con  a61o  un 
bagaje  elemental  de  conodmientoa,  dnicamente  lo  puede  bacer,  cuando  ea  poaible, 
ingreaando  a  un  taller  como  i^>rendiz,  a  loa  efectoa  de  adquirir  allf,  de  un  mode 
empfrico,  al  pie  del  banco  de  trabajo  y  no-  con  pocoa  esfuerzoa  y  poco  tiempo,  loa 
prindpioe  b^cos  y  la  experiencia  pr&ctica  de  la  vocad6n  buacada. 

Eaa  eacaaez,  o  falta  muchaa  vecee,  de  oportunidadea  propidaa,  ba  provocado  en  loa 
palaea  americanoa  de  origen  latino,  por  una  parte,  una  coniente  demaaiado  pronun- 
ciada  de  elementoa  hacia  laa  carreraa  llamadaa  liberalea,  en  laa  que  no  ban  teaido 
4xito  alguno  en  no  pocaa  ocaalonea,  y  bacia  loa  pueatoa  vegetativoa  de  la  adminiatra- 
ci6n  pdblica,  por  otra,  al  par  que  ba  aide  la  cauaa  originaria  de  que  una  grueaa  maaa 
de  juventud,  de  otra  manera  dtil  y  provecboaa  para  ai  y  para  la  aodedad  en  general, 
deaorientada  en  cuanto  ae  relacionaae  a  la  conaecuddn  de  idealea  y  propdaitoa  deter^ 
minadoa  y  concretoa,  baya  perdido  aua  mejorea  afioa,  cuando  no  au  porvenir,  aplicando 
aua  esfuerzoa  boy  aquf  y  mafiana  allf,  a  tareaa  transitoriaa  o  ineatablea,  poco  produc- 
tivas  y  sin  bases  ni  borizontea  de  future. 

£1  mal  radica,  puea,  en  que  ae  ha  pueato  al  alcance  de  loa  unoa  todoa  loa  medioa  y 
laa  facilldadee  posiblea  para  su  mejoramiento  intelectual  y  para  au  aacenao  a  caireraa 
superiores,  mientras  loa  m^,  conatituidoe  por  la  juventud  menos  pudiente,  ban  quedado 
caai  ain  ampaxo  alguno  por  lo  que  a  au  preparacidn  vocacional  condeme. 

Se  ba  f(Mrmado  aaf  el  elemento  de  arriba,  la  claae  dingente,  con  menoacabo  del 
bombre  de  laa  filaa,  del  brazo  productor,  y  a  eee  regimen  unilateral  de  loa  diatJntoe 
sistemas  de  ensefLanza  americanoa,  debe  atribuirse  en  gran  parte  la  pobreaa,  con  laa 
consiguientes  faltas  de  comodidad  y  de  bigiene  que  aiempre  trae  aparejada,  en  que 
viven  mucboa  de  loa  habitantea  de  eatoa  pafaea  nuevoa,  aobre  todo  del  campo,  donde, 
con  un  poco  de  iniciativa  personal,  provocada  y  deeenvuelta  como  conaecuencis  de 
una  preparaci6n  biusica  de  orientacionea  definidaa,  bubieian  encontiado  iicilea  y 
provechosoa  medioa  de  exLatencia. 
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Hay,  puee,  en  ese  sentido,  im  vacf o,  una  laguna  amplia  y  profunda,  que  debe  llenarse 
en  la  forma  mia  completa  y  acabada  posible,  mediante  la  interyenci6n  directa  del 
Estado,  que  es  a  quien,  sobre  todo,  interesa  el  problema. 

Aparte  de  esas  consideractones,  sabido  ee  que  las  Repdblicas  que  integran  este 
continente,  poseen  cuantiosas  riquezaa  naturales  que  podrfan  servir  de  base  y  per- 
mitir  el  deaarroUo  de  las  industrias  medmicas  y  manualee,  no  b61o  en  bus  distintas 
ramas  y  variedades,  si  que  tambi^n,  cada  una  de  ellas,  en  grandes  y  vastas  proporciones. 

Los  pafses  americanoe,  a  excepci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  ban  venldo  dependiendo 
hasta  ahora,  en  grado  mayor  o  menor,  por  lo  que  a  los  productoe  fabriles  concieme, 
casi  exclusivamente  de  los  grandes  centres  de  explotaci6n  industrial  de  la  vieja  Europa. 
Aquf  mismo,  los  establecimientoe  productores  que  existen  estdn,  en  gran  parte,  en 
xnanos  de  extranjeros,  siendo  tambi^n  extranjeros  en  general,  los  operarios  ocupados 
en  las  f&bricas  y  talleres  de  los  mismos. 

Es  muy  deseable,  sin  duda  alguna,  la  incorporaci6n  del  brazo  extrafio  a  la  vida 
industrial  y  comercial  de  estos  pafses  nuevos,  en  los  que  casi  todo  est4  todavia  por 
hacer,  pero  una  medida  prudente  de  previ8i6n  aconseja  no  confiar  siempre  y  esperarlo 
todo  de  aquellos  que  Uegan  a  nuestras  playas  hoepitalarias,  sine  el  procurar,  por  mtilti- 
ples  razones,  que  se  formen  de  su  propio  seno  elementoe  de  trabajo,  en  manos  de  los 
cuales  vaya  a  condensarse  con  el  tiempo  la  mayor  suma  posible  de  riqueza  nacional. 

El  comercio  de  exportaci6n  de  los  pafses  latino-americanos,  estd  casi  por  entero 
representado  por  el  envfd  al  exterior  de  materias  prLmas  no  elaboradas  en  ninguna 
forma,  o,  en  el  mejor  de  los  cases,  trabajadas  tan  s61o  en  bus  m^  simples  y  sencillas 
manipulaciones.  Dejamos  que  sean  otros  quienes  se  encaiguen  de  transformar  aque- 
llas  materias  primeras  nuestras,  en  productoe  de  aplicaci6n  inmediata,  para  pagarlaa 
luego  en  dos,  tres  o  m£s  voces  su  valor  primitivo.  Ese  fen6meno  o  r^men  econ6mico 
no  significa  otra  cosa  sino  riqueza  que  se  pierde  y  que  se  va;  en  definitiva,  un  mal 
negocio,  sobre  todo  si  se  piensa  que  muchos  de  los  recursoe  naturales,  no  siendo  inago- 
tables,  van  deeapareciendo  sin  que  sea  posible  recuperarlos  m&s. 

De  las  tres  formas  de  las  cuales  podemos  disponer  de  las  riquezas  de  nuestros  pafisefl 
(a)  la  de  vender  al  extranjero,  a  los  centros  fabriles  de  otras  partes,  las  materias  primeras 
para  que  ellos  las  trabajen  por  nosotros  y  nos  las  devuelvan  transfonnadaa  en  productoe 
concluidos;  (6)  la  de  traer  obreros  extrafios  para  que  exploten  aquf  las  industrias  po- 
sibles,  y  que,  despu^  de  algunos  afios,  regresen  a  su  pafs,  eniiquecidos,  para  vivir  de 
los  caudales  acumulados  gracias  a  nuestra  imprevisi6n;  y  (c)  la  de  formar  operarios 
piopios,  inteligentes  y  h&biles,  capaces  no  s61o  de  producir,  sino  de  ser  vendedores  al 
extranjero,  de  esas  tres  formas,  es  indiscutible  que  la  tiltima  es  la  mia  sabla  y  mkB 
prudente,  sea  cual  sea  el  punto  de  vista  desde  el  cual  se  la  aprecie  y  considere. 

Pues  bien,  todos  los  antecedentes  mencionados  Uevan  a  la  conclusion  de  que  la 
enseflanza  tunica  industrial  es,  en  primer  tannine,  una  funcl6n  del  Estado,  como  lo 
es  la  de  car^ter  elemental  primario,  y,  en  segundo  lugar,  que  debe  ocupar  un  puesto 
de  preferencia  dentro  del  sistema  educadonal  tan  acentuado  o  mds  que  el  que  tiene 
actualmente  la  enseflanza  secundaria  y  superior. 

No  significa  esto  como  es  claro,  que  el  problema  de  la  enseflanza  industrial  deba 
resolverse  de  una  manera  tan  intensiva  y  extensiva  que  tienda  a  orientar  todas  o  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  eneigfas  vivas  de  un  pafs  hacia  una  finalidad  tinica  como  lo  serf  a  si 
se  encaminaran  los  esfuerzos  en  el  sentido  de  las  carreras  mecdnicas  b  manuales.  No, 
equivaldrfa  eso  a  caer  en  el  mismo  grado  de  unllateralidad  que  se  combate.  For  otra 
parte,  la  potenda  econ6mica  de  una  naddn  no  consiste  en  el  establecimiento  indefinido 
de  f&bricas  y  talleres,  por  lo  mismo  que  un  constante  exceso  de  produccldn  puede,  en 
un  memento  dado,  traducirse  en  un  mal,  es  decir,  en  miseria,  tanto  para  el  patstSn 
como  para  el  obrero  ,sino  que  estriba,  considerada  desde  el  punto  de  vista  industrial, 
en  la  explotaci6n  pioporcionada  a  las  neceaidades  y  a  la  demanda  que  reclaman  los 
mercados  consumidores. 
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Alemanta,  lo  miBmo  que  Inglateira,  nacionee  que  hace  apenas  un  aiglo  eran  sobfe 
todo  agricolas,  han  hecho  de  la  Industxia  y  del  Gomeicio  las  doe  grandee,  puede 
decirse  las  dos  sdlas  y  (inicas  preocupacioaes  de  su  existencia.  Llevadas  por  la  fiebre 
industrial  que  ofrecfa  resultados  prometedores,  quitaron  a  la  agiiculturauna  gran  parte 
de  BUB  fuerzas,  de  bus  brazos  para  transformarlos  en  operarios,  ingenieroe  e  induB- 
trudee,  asf  como  de  bu  suelo,  para  consagrarlo  a  fabricas,  usinas  y  talleres  y  a  1&  explo- 
taci6n  minera.  Ebo  explica  porque  esos  doB  pafses,  tal  vez  mds  que  otros,  han  llcgado 
en  la  actualldad  a  depender  en  gran  parte  del  exterior  para  muchoB  de  sua  productoB 
alimenticioB. 

En  loB  paiBes  americanoB,  todavfa  poco  densoB  de  poblaci6n,  de  vida  pastoril  nuidias 
veces,  no  podrfan,  niserfadeseable  tampoco,  que  se  transformaran  mmediatameoteeB 
pueblos  eminentemente  industriales  en  el  sentido  de  la  explotacl6n  fabril  o  rnanu- 
facturera,  sobre  todo  cuando  la  ganaderfa  y  la  agricultura  puedeu  series  por  ahon  j 
por  mucho  tiempo  todavfa  fuentes  poderosas  de  recursos.  Es  convenient  e,  sin  em- 
bargo, que,  procedi^ndose  con  circunspecci6n,  consultdndose  las  necesidades  locakB 
ante  todo  y  los  intereses  de  la  comunidad,  se  vayan  estableciendo  progrefiivamente 
en  loB  centroB  importantes  de  poblaci6n  escuelas  t^cnicas  industrialefl,  que  permitan  ir 
formado  los  obreros  que  reclaman  las  manufacturas  existentes  y  las  que  ir4n  esta- 
bleci^ndose  en  lo  futuro  como  consecuencia  16gica  del  aumento  de  poblacidn,  de  la 
expansi6n  conercial  y  de  las  necesidades  intemas  y  del  exterior,  ya  que,  por  otza 
parte,  resultarfa  inoficioso  que  se  fundaran  escuelas  con  determinados  cuiaos,  si  m^ 
tarde,  los  elementos  de  trabajo  que  en  ellas  se  formasen,  no  habrfan  de  encontrar  en 
el  ambiente  que  los  rodea  las  oportunidades  requeridas  para  ejercer  bus  respectivas 
vocaciones. 

Hemos  dicho  m^  arriba  que  la  ensefLanza  industrial  debe  considerarse  como  una 
obllgaci6n  del  Estado,  asf  como  ocupar  un  puesto  de  preferencia  dentro  del  sist^ma 
educacional  sostenido  con  fondos  pdblicos. 

Siendo  esa  su  po6ici6n,  por  su  naturaleza  especial  todo  el  mecanismo  de  la  ensefianza 
t^cnica  aplicable  a  fines  industriales  requiere  que  se  le  organice  sobie  bases  propias, 
por  manera  que  la  6rbita  de  acci6n  en  que  se  mueve  venga  a  englobar  un  conjunto  de 
hechos  que  la  aingularlcen  con  caracterlsticas  bien  definidas  y  concretas. 

El  sistemade  la  ensefianza  primaria  o  elemental  y  el  de  la  instniccidn  t^cnica  propcur- 
cionada  por  intermedio  de  escuelas  industriales,  deben  guardar  entre  sf  Intimas  y 
estrechas  relaciones.  Los  cursos  primarios  tienen  que  articularse  l<3gica  y  natural- 
mente  con  los  cursos  industriales,  de  modo  que  los  educandos  que  no  hayan  de  seguir 
estudios  conducentes  a  carreras  superiores,  puedan  efectuar  el  trinsito  de  los  primeros 
a  loB  Bcgundos  sin  violencias  de  especie  alguna. 

La  relaci6n  do  las  distintas  esferas  educacionales  una  vez  oiganizado  el  sistema  de 
ensefianza  industrial,  podrla  representarse  gr&ficamente  en  su  forma  m^  simple,  del 
Biguiente  modo:  Ensefianza  primaria;  ensefianza  industrial  primaria;  ensefianza 
industrial  superior;  ensefianza  secundaria;  ensefianza  superior. 

Como  se  ve,  la  escuela  primaria,  que  es  el  punto  de  partida  cualquiera  sea  la  direc' 
ci6n  que  haya  de  seguirse  en  lo  futuro,  al  conservar  siempre  el  car^ter  que  su  misidD 
fundamental  le  impone — la  de  sembrar  conocimientos  generales  en  las  mentes  infan- 
tiles,  al  miamo  tiempo  que  provocar  el  desarrollo  de  bus  potencias  paicoffsicas  em- 
brionarias — se  articula  de  un  modo  racional  con  los  centres  educacionales  que  le  siguen, 
formando  con  ellos  un  conjunto  harm6nico,  como  es  lo  correcto,  ya  que  por  muchoB 
que  sean  los  organismos  constitutivos  de  im  sistema  escolar  cualquiera,  y  por  complejos 
que  resulten  en  sf  mismos  y  en  bus  relaciones  recfprocas,  no  pueden  ni  deben  tampoco 
funcionar  como  entidades  independientes  en  un  todo  los  unos  de  los  otros. 

Sin  embafgo,  a  pesar  de  las  vinculaciones  mis  o  menos  fntimas  que  pueda  tener  con 
la  ensefianza  primaria,  es  evidente  que  el  organismo  constitutive  del  sistema  de 
educaci6n  industrial  est^  representado  por  un  conjunto  de  hechos  y  de  cosas  que  lo 
revisten  de  un  cardcter  de  naturaleza  propia  y  bien  definida.    La  ensefianza  industrial 
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tiene  problemas  que  resolver  que  a  ella  861a  le  pertenecen,  como  tambi^n  loa  tiene 
la  ensefianza  secundaria  y  la  que  corresponde  a  los  centroe  educacionales  de  rango 
universitaiio  superior.  Su  acci6n,  aunque  pueda  en  cierto  modo  eetar  mdfl  o  menos 
Intimamente  relacionada  con  la  de  otros  organismos  escolares,  se  desenvuelve  en 
una  esfera  y  en  un  ambiente  distintos,  se  regula  de  un  modo  especial  y  responde  a 
finalidades  que  a  ella  861a  pertenecen. 

Si  todos  eaos  factores,  de  consiguiente,  ban  de  resol verse  de  un  modo  satisfactorio, 
no  es  aino  16gico  que  a  la  ensefianza  de  cardcter  industxial  se  le  conceda  la  corree- 
pondiente  autonomia,  colocando  todo  el  sistema  al  cual  pertenece  bajo  la  dei)endencla 
t^cnica  y  administrativa  de  un  cuerpo  de  naturaleza  especial,  como  lo  estd  en  casi 
todas  partes,  respectivamente,  la  ensenanza  primaria  y  la  secundaria  y  superior. 

Las  consideraciones  expuestas  conducen,  pues,  a  las  siguientes  conclusiones: 

1*.  Que  por  la  inmensa  importancia  y  trascendencia  que  entrana  para  la  vida 
aocial  y  econ6mica  de  toda  naci6n,  la  ensefianza  industrial  debe  considerarse  como 
una  de  las  f unciones  principales  del  Estado,  no  s61o  porque  asf  lo  reclama  un  indiscutible 
principio  de  justicia  y  equidad,  sine  por  cuanto  s61o  puede  prospcrar  y  hacerse  lo 
auficientemente  intensiva  y  extensiva,  si  aquel  la  toma  a  su  cargo,  con  el  grade  de 
solicitud  y  dcdicaci6n  con  que  lo  hace  en  lo  referente  a  la  ensefianza  primaria,  secun- 
daria y  superior. 

2^.  Que  la  enseilanza  t6cnica  para  fines  industriales,  ademds  de  asumir  el  cardcter 
de  obligatoria,  tratdndose  de  adolescentes,  debe  procurar  satisfacer  las  necesidades 
de  doe  clases  de  elementos:  (a)  del  joven,  que  sin  experiencia  todavfa  en  cuanto 
se  refiere  a  la  vida  activa  de  la  industria  y  del  comercio,  desea  prepararse  para  ejercer 
algunas  de  las  vocaciones  manuales  o  mecdnicas,  y  (b)  del  obrero  adulto,  formado 
empfricamente,  pero  que  ambiciona  acrecentar  sus  conocimientos  bdsicos  y  mejorar 
asl  el  grade  de  su  eficiencia  productiva. 

3*^.  Que  la  ense£lanza  primaria  o  elemental  debe,  lo  mismo  que  la  secundaria  y 
superior,  conservar  sus  caracteristicas  y  finalidades  propias,  sin  perjuicio  de  las  rela- 
ciones  que  la  liguen  y  articulen  con  otras  esferas  educacionales  inmediatas. 

4*.  Que  la  ensefianza  industrial  debe  organizarse  como  un  sistema  aparte,  con 
autoridades  dirigentes  propias,  pero,  harmonizada  de  tal  manera  con  la  escuela 
primaria,  que  ofrezca  un  trdnsito  natural  para  los  que  quieran  ir  de  6stas  a  los  centres 
educacionales  que  se  ocupan  de  la  primera. 

5*.  Que  dicha  ensenanza  debe  regularse  de  modo  que  ofrezca  dos  grades  sucesivos, 
pero  completes  cada  uno,  de  preparaci6n  y  de  adelanto:  el  primero  o  elemental^ 
propio  como  para  la  formaci6n  del  obrero  de  las  filas;  el  segundo  o  superior,  adecuado 
como  para  aquellos  que  con  sus  estudios  quieren  llegar  a  ocupar  poaiciones  dirigentes. 


^cuAl  deberA  ser  el  lugar  de  la  instrucciOn  industrial  en 

EL  SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REPOBUCAS  PAN  AMERICAN  AS? 

Por  JOAQUlN  CABEZAS. 
Director  del  InstitiUo  Superior  de  Educacidn  Fisica  de  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Entiendo  que  el  espfritu  del  tema  propuesto  por  el  Segundo  Congreso  Gientffico 
Fanamericano  para  que  el  infrascrito  diga  su  opini6n  al  respecto,  se  refiere  a  la  instruc- 
ci6ii  industrial  en  el  sentido  de  enseilanza  de  un  oficio  dcterminado  en  un  taller. 
Oonsiderada  afii  la  cuesti6n,  me  parece  16gico  descartax  del  tema  las  profesiones  que 
dicen  relaci6n  con  el  comercio  y  la  agricultura. 

La  escuela  primaiia  panamericana,  por  regla  general,  comprende  seis  afios  de 
eetudlos  repai tides  en  tres  grades  de  dos  afios  cada  uno.  Normalmente  el  nifio  se 
incorpora  a  la  escuela  a  los  7  u  8  afios  y  se  retira  a  los  13  o  14. 
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Voy  a  considerar  la  eecuela  modema,  con  8U  plan  de  eetudios  integral  y  dando  en 
«ufl  programas  al  tarabajo  prictico  la  importancia  que  debe  tener,  a  fin  de  prepuar 
•convenientemente  al  nifio  para  la  lucha  por  la  existencia. 

Por  muy  intuitiva  que  haya  addo  la  enseftanza,  por  bien  concebidos  que  hayan  sido 
loB  programas  y  m^todos  puestos  en  pr^tica,  dertamente  el  nifio  a  loe  13  o  14  afiioe  no 
eetard  maduro  para  que  de  la  eecuela  pase  directamente  al  ejercicio  de  una  profeei6n 
indufitarial.  El  fin  general  de  la  eecuela  primaria  ha  impedido  toda  especialixacidn; 
el  maestro  ha  cuidado  con  igual  criterio  el  desarroUointelectual,  moral,  ffsico,  social  y 
t^cnico  del  nifio. 

I  Qu6  tanto  por  ciento  termina  el  tercer  grado  y  cu&ntos  quedan  con  loe  conoci- 
micntos  elementalfsimoe  para  la  vida  que  la  eecuela  da  en  loe  grades  infeiiores  ?.  ^  A 
d6nde  van  estos  nifioe  ?. 

La  gran  mayorfa  no  estudia  mis  y  la  vida  loe  toma  y  loe  envuelve  en  eu  inmenso 
torbellino.  Como  en  la  mayor  parte  de  loe  palses  americanos  la  in8trucci6n  no  es 
obligatoria,  o  lo  es  b61o  en  el  nombre,  y  como  no  existe  la  obligaci6n  de  asiatir  a  las 
escuclas  complementarias,  porque  no  las  hay,  estos  nifioe  van  a  aumentar  el  ntimero 
de  reclutas  o  a  Uenar  los  empleoe  en  donde  la  inteligencia  no  desempefia  papel  alguno 
de  mediana  importancia.  El  medio  ambiente  en  que  vivir&  el  joven,  las  tentadonee 
milee  que  le  ofrecen  los  caf^ee,  la  literatuia  malsana,  y  las  pelfculas  de  bi6gTafo6  que 
relatan  o  mucstran  inmoralidadee,  eecenas  eepeluznantee  y  crimenes,  apagan  primero 
y  contrarreetan  dcspu^s  las  buenas  inclinaciones  que  la  escuela  o  el  hogar  hablan 
logrado  inculcar  en  ^1. 

Muchos  nifios  escapan  felizmente,  pero  miles  naufragan  en  las  tempestades  de  la 
vida,  sobre  todo  los  que  no  han  tenido  un  hogar  digno  de  eete  nombre. 

Esto  no  puede,  no  debe  continuar  asf.  Si  la  familia,  los  particulares  y  la  sociedad 
no  pueden  remediar  csta  situaci6n,  el  Estado  debe  intervenir,  debe  tomar  al  joven, 
cuidarlo  y  guiarlo  hasta  haber  hecho  de  ^1  un  elemento  titil  para  la  sociedad  y  para  la 
patria. 

Se  impone,  pues,  la  necesidad  de  reglamentar  las  condicionee  de  admisi6n  de  los 
nifios  al  trabajo  y  de  hacer  obligatoria  la  ensefianza  t^cnica  o  profesional  hasta  los  18 
afios.  El  legislador  no  autorizar&  la  entrada  de  loe  menores  al  taller  sin  que  xK)sean 
el  grado  de  instruccidn  correspondiente  a  loe  estudioe  piimarioe. 

Al  lado  de  eetas  medidas  de  car&cter  reetrictivo  deben  considerarse  otras  tan  eficientes 
o  mis  que  ^stas,  o  como  el  problema  de  las  habitacioncs  para  obreros,  la  creacidn  de 
bibliotecas  populares,  la  lucha  contra  el  alcoholismo,  la  re^48i6n  de  loe  programas  de 
ensefianza  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  calidad  y  de  la  cantidad  y  la  creaci6n  de 
escuelas  nuevas  en  las  cuales  los  j6venes  puedan  continuar  bus  estudios  pzimarios  y 
en  donde  adquieran  los  conocimientoe  y  habilidadee  que  sirvan  de  puente  de  uni6n 
entre  la  escuela  de  hoy  dfa  y  la  vida  industrial. 

Estas  escuelas  exieten  en  Estadoe  Unidoe  y  en  varioe  paises  de  Europa. 

Estdn  organizadas  de  manora  de  poder  recibir  un  graii  ntimero  de  nifios,  puesto  que 
todas  ticnen  aeistcncia  altemativa,  es  decir,  los  j6venes  frecuentan  la  escuela  un  dfa  o 
dos  y  los  restajitos  do  la  semana  trabajan  en  una  fdbrica  o  en  un  taller.  En  la  escuela  se 
inculca  a  los  j6vene3  los  conocimientos  oiontCficos  y  artfsticos  aplicabloe  a  las  indus- 
trias  y  a  los  oficioa;  so  ampUa  la  instrucci6n  cfvica  y  social,  y  sobre  todo,  se  les  aseguia 
la  fonnaoi6n  del  car^ter  y  la  educaci6n  moral.  El  programa  de  estudios  se  basa 
principalmente  en  una  nueva  trilogla  en  donde  los  trabajos  manual  as  ocupan  lugar 
preferente,  Ins  matemdticas  y  el  dibujo  el  scgimdo  puesto.  Se  precede  asf  porque 
estos  tres  ramos  son  la  base  esencial  de  toda  produccidn  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  oficios. 

La  prictica  profesiojial,  la  habilidad  tunica,  la  obtiene  el  joven  en  la  f^biica  bajo 
la  dire(!ci63i  de  maestros  experimentados. 

La  durari6n  de  los  estudios  e:\  ostas  escuelas  varla,  pero  en  la  mayor  parte  los  pro- 
gramas so  desarrollan  od  tres  y  cuatro  afios,  con  asistencia  de  8  a  9  horas  semanales  en 
un  solo  dfa. 
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Lo6  educadores  y  patrones  ostin  de  acuerdo  ea  considerar  poco  pr^ticas  las  escuelaff 
induBtriales  noctumas  porque  el  joveD  obrero  llega  a  los  baxicos  fatigado  con  el  trabajo- 
del  dla  y  carece  de  las  fuerzas  necesaiias  para  sacar  provecho  de  la  enscfianza  que  se- 
da  ea  la  sala  de  clase. 

En  resumen,  soy  opinidn,  que  la  ensefianza  industrial  tenga  su  base  en  la 
CBisefianza  general  que  da  la  eacuela  desde  el  jardln  infantU  hasta  la  terminacidn  de- 
lo8  estudioB  primarios,  siempre  que  se  d6  en  los  programas,  lugar  preferente  a  la 
ensefianza  de  loe  trabajos  manuales,  de  las  matemdtLcas  y  del  dibujo.  Todos  \o» 
nifioe,  cualquiera  que  sea  el  oficio  que  abracen  mis  taide  (obreros,  contramaestres^ 
directores  o  patrones),  deben  recibir  la  misma  educacl6n  hasta  los  15  afios:  isstruccldn 
primaria  completa  y  principioe  comunes  a  todos  los  oficios.    A  partlr  de  este  punto  el 


nilio  tiene  dos  camlnos,  la  ensefianza  industrial  y  las  carreras  profesionales.  A  los  IS 
afios  los  mis  inteligentes  podr^  comenzar  un  nuevo  ciclo  de  estudios,  el  de  las  escuelas 
univeFsitarias. 

£1  esquema  anterior  sintetiza  nuestra  manera  de  pensar  y  en  61  sefialamos  el  lugar 
que  le  corresponde  a  la  ensefianza  industrial  en  el  sistema  escolar  completo. 

£s  evidente  que  si  la  ensefianza  industrial  es  obligatoria  y  asi  lo  establece  la  ley^ 
los  alumnoB  asistir&n  a  los  cursos  sin  pagar  derecho  alguno.  Las  escuelas  industriales, 
como  las  primarias,  deben  ser  absolutamente  gratuitas. 

Los  fondos  para  el  sostenimiento  de  las  escuelas  industriales  podrfan  obtenerse 

<{iido  un  impuesto  especial  sobre  un  artfculo  de  consume  de  primera  necesidad^ 
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como  la  sal  u  otro,  euya  inversidn  thiioa  se  destinarla  a  este  objeto.  Asf  se  evitarfa 
que  en  zungdn  case  la  educaci6n  industrial  estuviera  expuesta  a  los  vaivenee  de  las 
crisis  econ<5mlcas  de  una  naci6n. 

Acepto  tambi^n  el  sistema  seguido  en  algunas  escuelas,  por  ejemplo,  las  atgaid' 
zadas  por  Eerschensteiner  en  MUnchen,  es  decir,  que  los  gastos  de  los  talleres  seaa 
costeados  por  los  jefes  de  las  f&bricas  o  bien  por  las  sociedades  sindicales,  siempre  que 
(si  ^stos  se  apropian  de  los  artef actos,  sea  para  la  venta  o  para  emplearlos  en  bus  f&bricas) 
suministren  la  materia  prima  necesaria,  no  s61o  para  elaborar  el  objeto  o  pieza  de 
estudio,  slno  la  suficiente  para  abonar  con  ella  el  valor  de  la  mano  de  obra.  AsC 
podrd  tener  la  escuela  el  material  necesario  para  que  el  alumno  repita  un  trabajo  ecbado 
a  perder  por  cualquier  causa.  Esta  combinaci6n  se  ide6  para  impedir  la  competencia 
que  las  escuelas  pudieran  hacer  a  la  industria  privada  con  la  venta  de  los  arteCactos 
elaborados  en  sus  talleres. 

La  industria  modema  estd  caracterizada  por  la  producci6n  abundante  y  ripida  en 
la  cual  la  mdquina  domina.  Esta  se  hace  cada  afio  mis  poderosa,  mis  delicada  y  mis 
precisa.  Ha  Uegado  ya  a  una  perfecci6n  tal,  tan  exacta  y  formidable  en  bus  efectos, 
que  para  manejarla  se  necesitan  operarios  inteligentes^  cientlficamente  preparadoe  y 
verdaderamente  diestros  para  que  sepan  apreciar  su  producci<5n  y  ll^uen  a  dominarbi 
a  fin  de  que  rinda  el  mdximo  de  su  actividad  febril. 

Antigiiamente  los  obreros  no  podfan  cambiar  de  profesi6n:  los  operarios  se  espe- 
cializaban  en  un  oficio  y  conocfan  todos  sus  secretes.  Hoy  dfa,  la  categoria  de  obnoos 
completos  forma  la  excepci6n. 

A  medida  que  la  miquina  entra  en  la  industria  modeina,  cada  profeai6n  se  sub- 
divide al  infinite;  el  trabajador  no  podr&  quedar  circunscrito  toda  su  vida  a  una  pro- 
fesidn,  deberi  conocer  varias  a  fin  de  atender  distintas  miquinas  a  la  vez  y  para  pre- 
cavorse  de  la  cesantfa  que  puede  ocaaionarle  la  divisidn  del  trabajo  o  la  aparicidn  de 
una  nueva  miquina  que  lo  reemplace. 

Tias  f&bricas,  por  eso,  cuentan  ahora  con  dos  clases  de  operarios:  unos  de  cultura 
tunica  general  y  manual  profunda,  que  salen  de  las  escuelas  tunicas,  se  forman  en  las 
grandos  emprosas  Industriales,  como  es  el  case  de  la  fibrica  de  locomotoras  Baldwin, 
la  Westinghouse  Electric  Works,  etc.,  o  se  contratan  en  el  extranjero,  y.otros,  la.masa 
obrera,  hdbiles  en  la  ejocuci6n  rdpida,  automitica  y  perfecta  de  las  operaciones 
fragmentarlas. 

Orp^anizada  la  eacuela  industrial,  como  dijimos  mis  arriba,  en  combinacion  cod 
las  fibricas,  el  futuro  operario  estd  en  contacto  con  el  trabajo  modemo  y  la  escuela 
al  tanto  de  bus  nuevas  exi^encias;  como  ella  debe  ser  ante  todo  utilitaria,  no  perderi 
de  vista  lo  que  bus  alumnos  necesitan,  agrupari,  enconsecuencia,  los  oficios  que  tienen 
estrecha  conexi6n  entre  ellos  y  les  ensefiari  los  principios  eeencialee  que  los  dirigen. 

Es  cosa  sabida  que  existe  un  paralelismo  entre  el  desarroUo  mental  de  un  individuo 
y  la  facilidad  con  que  ^1  ordena  y  hace  accionar  su  musculatura.  Es  pues  de  gran 
utilidad  para  el  operario  que  la  escuela  atienda,  conjuntamente  con  la  habilidad 
manual  que  le  da  el  trabajo  de  la  fibrica,  a  la  educaci6n  del  cerebro  a  fin  de  perfec- 
cionarlo.  Las  miquinas  estarin  asi  mejor  manejadas,  trabajarin  mis  ripidamente  y 
la  dif  erencia  entre  el  rendimiento  te6rico  y  el  que  los  obreros  logran  hacerle  producir, 
seri  la  mis  pequefia  posible. 

La  escuela  industrial  habri  cooperado  de  esta  manera  al  progreso  de  las  industrias 
y  de  las  fdbricas,  educando  e  ilustrando  a  sus  alumnos  y  haciendo  que  cada  individuo 
contribuya  con  su  saber  y  su  actividad  inteligente  a  la  producci6n  mixima  que  debe 
dar  la  unidad  fabril  de  que  forma  parte. 

En  la  Universidad  del  Trabajo  de  Oharleroi,  of  de  M.  Buyse  que  los  industriales 
productores  de  miquinas  herramientas,  mandaban  a  la  escuela  industrial  un  ejemplar 
de  las  nuevas  invenciones  o  de  las  miquinas  que  habfan  sufrido  transformaciones 
para  mejorar  su  rendimiento.  Se  las  instala  convenientemente  y  se  las  hace  trabajar 
bajo  la  direccidn  de  un  t^nico  especialista.    Si  la  miquina  ha  funclonado  bien  y 
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probado  durante  un  tiempo  mSia  o  menos  lai^  su  eficiencia  productora,  un  profesor 
de  la  escuela  da  conferenciaa  sobre  ella  y  sos  mdritos  y  adre  un  cutbo  para  contra- 
maeetres  u  operarios  hibllee  a  fin  de  ensefiarlee  su  manejo  y  ayudar  en  cierta  eecala, 
al  desarroUo  de  la  industria  relacionada  con  eea  nueva  m&quina.  He  aquf  otro  medio 
de  que  puede  valerse  la  escuela  industrial  para  cooperar  al  progreso  de  las  fAbricas  y 
al  mejoramiento  de  los  obreros. 

La  recfproca  de  esta  parte  del  tema,  es  decur,  c6mo  las  tndustrias  pueden  facilitar 
el  aprendizaje  prictico  de  los  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  industriales,  es  f^il  deducirla 
de  lo  dicho  m&s  arriba. 

Sin  embargo,  expondr^  en  general,  lo  que  ocurre  en  Estados  Unidos,  especialmente 
en  las  grandes  t&bricas  Baldwin,  Brown  &  Sharpe,  Westinghouse  Electric,  que  nos 
dan  un  brillanteejemplo  de  lo  que  puede  el  esfuerzo  individual  y  de  c6mo  la  industria 
C(y>pera  a  la  educaci6n  slstemAtica  del  aprendiz. 

La  fdbrica  modema,  obligada  x>or  la  competencia  y  la  necesidad  de  producir  mucho 
y  barato,  neceslta  ocupar  dos  clases  de  operarios  para  atendar  a  labuena  marcha  de  la 
fabricaci6n:  al  especialista  y  el  obrero  complete.  El  piimero  gufa  y  observa  la  md- 
quina  herramienta  que  ejecuta  una  sola  operaci6n;  este  hombre  permanece  un  afio 
tras  otro  en  el  mismo  puesto,  adquiere  una  habilidad  asombrosa.  £1  segundo  es  el 
operaiio  t^cnico  con  conocimientos  cientlficos  sdlidos,  Indispensables  para  el  progreso 
de  la  fdbrica,  el  mejoramiento  de  las  instalaciones  y  el  perf eccionamiento  de  la  ma- 
quinaria. 

El  obrero  especialista  forma  la  masa,  sale  del  nlfio  que  ha  frecuentado  86I0  la  escuela 
primaria  y  posee  una  inteligencia  vulgar.  Este  operario  no  necesita  pasar  por  escuela 
especial  alguna;  lo  forma  el  taller,  la  f&brica,  despu^  de  ensayarlo  en  varias  mdquinas 
para  conocer  sus  aptitudes.  Hay  dentro  de  este  grupo  j<5vene8  que  ban  hecho 
igualee  estudios,  pero  que  demuestran,  inteligencia,  espfritu  de  obseiVaci<5ii,  inde- 
pendencia  en  el  trabajo.  Estos  j6venes  son  los  que  deben  ir  a  la  escuela  industrial 
de  cualquiera  de  los  tipos  modemos:  asistir&n  a  los  curses  de  la  tarde  (5  a  7,  6  a  8)  o, 
de  preferencia,  a  los  que  se  oiganicen  con  asistencia  de  uno  o  dos  dfas  a  la  semana. 
La  fdbrica  se  desprende  de  ellos  por  uno  o  dos  dlas,  pag&ndoles  su  salario  o  reduci^n- 
dole  en  un  tanto  por  ciento.  La  ensefiansa  que  la  escuela  Industrial  les  da,  hace  m4s 
eficiente  su  trabajo,  aumentando  la  produccidn,  as^gura  su  permanencia  en  el  taller 
y  los  habilita  para  que  aumenten  sus  entradas,  justa  recompensa  de  sus  esfuer^oe 
personales. 

El  obrero  complete  se  recluta  entre  los  j<5vene8  de  18  afios  que  ban  terminado  sus 
estudios  secundarios  y  poseen  una  instruccidn  cientffica  de  primer  orden.  Estos 
]6venes  trabajan  en  los  talleres  como  los  anteriores  y  asisten  a  las  escuelas  industriales 
de  la  tarde.  Estos  van  a  ser  los  futures  jefes  de  talleres,  y  los  que  ocuparto  los 
puestos  de  mayor  responsabilidad  en  las  f&bricas. 

Hay  ademis  otra  categorla  de  operarios  que  trabaja  bajo  la  vigUancia  inmediata  de 
los  contramaestres  quienes  les  ensefian  todos  los  secretos  de  la  industria  a  fin  de  evi- 
tarles  toda  p^rdida  de  tiempo  en  su  aprendizaje.  Estos  son  los  j6venes  con  diplomas 
de  ingenieros  mec&nicos  de  las  escuelas  t^cnicas  superiores.  Principalmente  de  entre 
ellos  se  recluta  el  personal  superior.  Sin  embargo,  las  otras  categorfas  pueden  tarn- 
bi6n  suministrar  el  alto  personal  t^nico;  la  industria  americana  abre  sus  puertas  a 
todos  los  que  se  hacen  capaces  por  su  instrucci<5n,  adquirida  aun  en  las  escuelas 
noctumas,  y  que  se  juzgan  aptos  x>or  sus  merecimientos  personales  para  dirigir  grandes 
opequefiasindustrias.  Se  dice  que  el  director  de  la  Baldwin  Works  es  un  vivo  ejemplo 
de  esta  caracterfstica  americana:  ascendi6  paulatinamente  desde  su  sitio  de  obrero  al 
puesto  de  director  general  de  una  de  las  m4s  grandes  f&bricas  de  Estados  Unidos. 

OONCLUaiOMBB. 

I.  La  educaci6n  industrial  deber6  tener  su  base  en  la  ensefianza  general  que  d6  la 
escuela,  para  lo  cual  se  dar&  lugarpreferente  en  los  programas  a  la  ensefianza  manual 
y  al  dibujo. 
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Para  coDfle8:air  mejor  eate  propdnto,  loa  divenoe  g;ndo8  de  enweflanwi,  jardin  iniaii- 
til,  eacueU  piimaria,  Uceo»  ascu^UiB  tunicas  e  induBtrUles,  anivonidad,  ae  nnuia 
unoa  con  otros  de  tal  manera  que  iormen  uu  todo  anndnico. 

II.  La  eecuela  industrial,  proplamente  dicha,  aeii  una  continnaci6n  de  In  primaria 
y  tandii  una  oigani«aci6n  aparte  en  combinacidn  con  la  enwftanfA  piictica  que  d6 
el  taller  o  la  ttbrica. 

III.  La  ley  r^lamentari  las  condiciones  de  admiai6n  del  nifio  al  trabi^  y  havi 
obligatona  la  enwefianfA  tunica  o  profesbnal  hasta  loa  18  afloa. 

IV.  La  ensefianza  industrial  serd  gratuita.  Se  costearA  con  Ice  dineroa  que  pvo* 
dusca  un  impueato  especial  eztraordinario. 

V.  La  escuela  industrial  trabajar&  en  .combinacidn  con  las  fibricas  y  completezi 
U  enseflanaa  tdcnica  dando  a  sua  alumnos  Ice  principios  esenHalw  de  Ice  oficios. 

VI.  Los  establecimientos  fabriles  deben  dar  facilidadee  a  los  aprendicea  para  que 
completen  sua  conodmientos  tdcnicos  en  las  escuelas  industriales,  sin  pecjuieio  qae 
puedan  elloe  miamoa  oxgaaiaar  cursos  de  perf eccionamiento  dentro  de  soa  propioe 
tallerea. 


^CUlL  DEBERl  SER  EL  LUGAR  DE  LA  IKSTBUCaON  INDUSTRIAL  EN  EL 
SISTEMA  ESCOLAR  DE  LAS  REFOBLICAS  AMERICANAS7 

For  HEKBY  METTEWIE, 
Prcfewr  de  Trabajoi  Mamude$  de  Cochabambat  BMvia. 

La  instruccidn  industrial  puede  o  podrla  darse  en  doe  lugares:  el  taller  o  la  eacueJa. 
Vamos  a  ver  cu&l  de  los  dos  presenta  menos  defectoe  y  mis  ventajas  en  la  RepdbUcas 
americanaa. 

El  primero  parece  en  las  Repdblicas  sudamericanas,  sobre  todo,  presenter  muchas 
desventajas: 

Desde  luego,  no  existe  en  todas  partes,  y  mis  de  un  pueblo  importante  recurre  al 
extranjero  para  todoe,  o  casi  todoa  los  articuloe  manufacturados,  sin  tener  dquiem 
ima  carpinterla  o  herrerfa  instalada  en  buenas  condiciones.  Donde  existe  un  taller, 
iste  es  casi  siempre  reducido  e  incomplete  y  no  puede  formar  sine  los  obreroa  que 
nec^sitan  aprender  los  trabajos  eepeciales  a  los  cuales  se  ba  consagrado  dicbo  taller, 
el  cual  est&  oiganizado  de  manera  de  no  tener  "vacfos:''  el  trabajo  principiado  per 
el  uno  pasa  al  otro,  y  asl  hasta  que  queda  terminado.  Un  ausente,  un  perezoso,  lo 
mismo  que  una  gran  serie  de  obreros  quedan,  momentineamente,  sin  ocupacidn. 
En  eetas  condiciones  no  bay  tiempo  para  poder  dar  un  consejo,  mostrar  un  "tour  de 
main"  a  un  aprendiz;  y  por  tanto,  se  dice  corrientemente  que  dste  "no  aprende,  aino 
"roba"  su  oficio." 

Si  el  ejemplo  del  trabajo  constituye  aqul  la  "leccidn,''  no  siempre  todoe  los  obreros 
trabajan  bien;  es  decir,  que  en  algimas  partes  de  la  America  del  Sur  los  obreroa  "del 
pais"  siguen  procedimientoe  rutinarioe,  y  s61o  los  obreros  europeoe,  de  mala  calidad, 
yienen  a  instalarse  al  lado  de  los  primeros  (bay  excepciones  rarisimas  en  esta  r^la, 
dado  que  todos  los  buenoa  obreros  encuentran  en  otroe  pafses  empleos  ventajoeoe) 
y  asf  el  aprendiz  recibe  malaa  lecciones,  se  deforma;  y  mis  vale  no  formar  que  tener 
que  deformar. 

Suponiendo  que  se  encuentren  buenos  obreros  a  fin  de  dar  con  ellos  buen  ejemplo^ 
aabido  es  que  el  buen  obrero  no  ensefla  con  gusto  lo  que  61  mismo  ha  aprendido  con 
dificultad,  y  que  una  vez  trasmitido  a  los  demis  le  tiene  que  crear  competidorea. 

En  esaa  condiciones,  es  imposible  contar  con  la  ensefSanza  en  los  talleres  privadoe. 

Se  presenta  entonces  la  siguiente  cuestidn:  ^Podrfa  indenmizar  el  Gobiemo  al 
maestro  del  taller  en  page  del  tiempo  que  consagre  dste  tiltimo  a  la  formacidn  de  los 
aprendicea?  Siendo  asf,  tal  vez  una  parte  de  los  inconvenientes  sefialados  desapare- 
cerla.    Sf,  pero  entonces  la  mayorfa  de  los  talleres  se  clasificarfan  en  la  cat^;orfa 
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de  incompletoe,  por  eetar  compuestos  de  obreroe  mal  pagadoe,  etc.,  ^For  qu6,  pues, 
Bubvenclonai  ima  obra  que  contiene  tantos  desperfectoe,  si  hay  otroe  medioe  m^ 
convenientes  que  nos  lleven  a  un  resultado  mejor? 

El  siBtema  de  enaefianza  tunica  en  el  taller  puede,  sin  embargo,  dar  excepcional- 
mente  buenos  resultadoe:  pongamos  el  caso  de  las  f&bricas  que  contieiien  centenares 
y  aun  miles  de  obreroe  empleados,  donde,  gracias  a  un  sistema  especial  de  ''tumos" 
Be  ha  logrado  instalar,  al  lado  de  los  talleres,  verdaderas  eecuelas  industriales,  en  donde 
una  parte  de  los  contramaeetres  forma  a  los  j6venes  obreros  a  fin  de  obtener  de  ellos 
el  mayor  beneficio,  lo  mismo  que  de  la  f&brica:  si  los  aprendices  logran  descubrir  y 
perfeccionar  sub  aptitudes,  aqu^lla  se  aprovecha  de  la  preparaci6n  de  sus  empleados. 
Es  indtil,  en  la  mayorla  de  los  caaos,  subvencionar  estas  instituciones  tan  dtiles. 
Ya  cada  quien,  aqul,  ha  encontrado  su  provecho.  Ademis,  como  ya  he  dicho,  ese 
sistema  s61o  se  puede  emplear  en  f&bricas  muy  importantes,  y,  en  Sud-Am6rica,  esas 
fdbrica  son  rams. 

Una  vez  abandonado  el  sistema  de  ensefianza  industrial  en  el  mismo  taller,  nos 
queda  la  escuela.  Se  nos  presentan  dos  organizaciones,  y  quizd,  tres:  la  escuela 
privada,  la  subvencionada  y  la  organizada  por  el  Estado.  Aunque  la  cuestidn  sea 
m&B  compleja  de  lo  que  parece,  opto  sin  vacilar  por  la  dltima  de  esas  escuelas. 

He  didio  que  la  cue8ti6n  es  mis  compleja  de  lo  que  parece,  porque,  en  efecto,  si 
casi  todos  los  pafses  admiten  que  la  in8trucci<5n  piimaria  debe  ser  gratuita  y  organizada 
por  el  Estado,  tambi6n  hay  palses,  bastante  numeroeos,  donde  la  instrucci6n  secunda- 
ria no  estd  considerada  de  la  misma  manera;  la  instrucci6n  superior,  menos  todavla, 
y  estimo  que  la  educaci<5n  industrial  es,  en  algunos  cases,  igual  a  la  secundaria  o  la 
superior.  Si  las  costumbres  de  un  pals  han  hecho  de  la  instrucci6n  secundaria  y 
superior  im  artlculo  comercial,  obedeciendo  a  la  ley  de  la  of erta  y  la  demanda,  dejando 
al  padre  de  famiUa  lo  mismo  que  al  joven  y  al  ciudadano  buscar  sus  conoclmientos  en 
el  establecimiento  que  le  agrade,  se  podrla  estimar  que  la  instrucci6n  industrial  debe, 
a  igual  tftulo,  darse  en  escuelas  privadas.  La  existenda  de  estas  escuelas;  el  ^to 
que  han  alcanzado  en  algunos  cases,  nos  dan  la  prueba  de  que  el  sistema  debe  ser 
defendido.  Estimo,  por  mi  parte,  que  en  esas  mismas  condlciones,  el  sistema  de  oiga- 
nizaci6n  por  medio  del  Estado  es  el  que  debe  tener  la  preferencia.  ^La  raz6n? 
La  escuela  privada  es  para  sus  organizadores  un  medio  por  el  cual  siempre  se  procuran 
rentas,  las  cuales  son  mis  grandes  atin  que  si  ellas  se  hubieran  obtenido  trabajando 
por  cuenta  del  Estado;  en  ellas  tienen*dos  medios  para  procuraise  esas  rentas:  hacer 
pagar  a  los  alumnos  por  derechos  de  inscripci6n,  de  eximenes,  etc.,  o  bien  por  producir 
y  vender.  En  la  mayoria  de  los  casos,  el  que  es  hijo  de  obrero  nada  puede  pagar  por 
su  instrucci6n;  mis  bien  esti  dispuesto  a  ganar  mientras  la  adquiere.  S61o  aquellos 
que  tienen  padres  que  son  lo  suficientemente  licos,  pueden  trabajar  sin  necesidad  de 
ganar  entretanto,  y,  ademis  pagar  sus  estudios.  Pero  ^tos  tampoco  estin  contentos 
con  la  posici6n  de  obreros.  Si  algunas  escuelas  costosas  se.han  intitulado  ''Escuela 
Industrial,"  no  deben  ser  consideradas  como  tales.  En  ellas  se  forman  ingenieros 
dviles  y  electricistas,  mecinicos,  etc.,  y  en  realidad  dichos  planteles  no  son  sine 
"universidades  industriales.*'  No  deben  extraflamos  esos  equlvocos  en  la  clasifica- 
ci6n  de  las  escuelas;  muy  pocos  palses,  hasta  ahora,  han  podido  organizar  por  complete 
su  ensefianza,  segdn  un  plan  general  bien  extendido,  con  programas  seguidos  y 
especializados,  de  manera  mis  o  menos  marcada  a  medida  que  van  acimiulindose 
los  afios  de  estudio;  con  programas  concebidos  de  tal  manera  que,  cualquiera  que  sea 
la  via  escogida,  se  puedim  seguir  sin  "vacfo,''  sin  ''salto'':  desde  la  escuela  infantil 
hasta  la  universidad.  Y  asl  mis  de  una  escuela  se  intitula  ''escuela  industrial"  y 
se  clasifica  como  "escuela  polit6cnica"  o  universidad,  que  por  preparar  a  profesiones 
lucrativas  exige  un  fuerte  page. 

La  verdadera  escuela  industrial  o  t^cnica  no  puede  proceder  de  esa  manera,  pues 
aabemos  que  mis  de  ima  vez  paga  a  sus  alumnos  un  pequefio  sueldo.  Sus  rentas  las 
obtiene  de  la  venta,  y  de  ahf  sus  defectos:  introducci6n  de  la  divisi6n  del  trabajo; 
aprendizaje  mecinico  de  una  parte  fnfima  del  ofido  escogido;  producd6n  ripida  para  el 
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comercio;  sueldo  a  los  alumnos,  el  cual  a  la  vez  que  irruoiio  demuestra  una  vergonzoia 
explotaci6n  de  la  infancia.  La  buena  preparaci6n  de  lo6  alumnos  consiflte  piimera- 
mente  en  prepararlos  de  una  manera  general,  la  cual  ae  va  espedallzando  mis  y  m^; 
pero  como  66ta  diflminuiria  paulatinamente  la  calidad  y  cantadad  de  loe  productos,  vm 
en  contra  de  la  organizaci6n  comercial  de  la  escuela  en  la  cual  no  entran  eeas  p^rdidas. 
En  la  mayoHa  de  los  caaoB  los  alumnos  salen  de  la  escuela,  despu^s  de  doe  o  tree  afios 
de  estudios  (?)  para  convencerse  que  ban  side  engafiados,  Piden  al  taller  un  sueldo 
mayor  que  aquel  a  que  les  dan  derecbo  sus  mal  adquiridas  aptitudes;  viajan  de  un 
taller  a  otro,  de  un  oficio  a  otro,  y  acaban  por  perderse  para  siempre. 

Queda  la  escuela  aubvencionada:  el  Estado  indemnizando  al  penonal  docente  de 
ella.  La  p^rdida  ocasionada  por  un  estudio  cuidadoso,  progresivo,  desaparece  «  *  • 
pero  el  beneficio  de  los  organizadores  subsiste  adn. 

^Por  qu^  entonces  el  Estado  mismo  no  organiza  por  completo  la  Escuela,  pagando  y 
recibiendo — como  debe  ser  la  Bituaci6n  de  todas  sub  instituciones — a  fin  a  de  gastar 
poco  para  obtener  mucho? 

En  la  escuela  organizada  segdn  el  dltimo  sistema,  primero,  el  Estado  paga  la  install- 
ci6n  (gasto  dnico),  el  sueldo  de  profesores  y  alumnos  y,  8^:undo,  los  programaa  y  su 
aplicaci6n,  el  trabajo  personal  de  los  alunmos,  y  a  la  vez  obtiene  el  producto  de  las 
rentas. 

El  resultado  pecuniario,  lo  mismo  que  los  gastos  de  in8talaci6n,  una  vez  hechos, 
difieren  segdn  los  lugares,  los  oficios  ensefLados  y  los  m^todos  ensenadoe. 

Los  defectos  de  todos  los  otros  sistemas  desaparecen  con  una  buena  organizacidn; 
la  instalaci6n  se  hace  de  manera  tan  completa  como  la  desea  el  Estado;  tan  racional, 
cientlfica  y  pedag6g:ica  como  lo  requieren  las  necesidades  del  centro  del  pais  donde 
se  implanta.  Vemoe,  por  tanto,  que  s61o  el  Estado  es  el  tinico  que  puede  organizaiia 
asl  para  poder  respetar  los  intereses  del  ''capital"  y  el  ''trabajo;''  pues  la  oiiganiza- 
ci6n  de  las  eecuelas  industrialee  toca  de  manera  fntima  los  mds  delicados  problemas 
de  la  Economfa  politica. 

Asi  la  escuela  industrial  o  t^cnica  tiene  que  ser  el  lugar  de  la  instrucci6n  induslzial; 
y  eeto  tiene  que  ser  m^  acentuado  en  las  Reptlblicas  americanas  que  en  otros  palsea 
donde  el  Estado  tiene  que  intervenir  pecuniaiia  y  pr&cticamente  en  la  oiganizaci6n 

Lo  que  be  dicbo  de  la  formaci6n  de  programas  de  enseiianza  muestra  suficiente- 
mente  mi  creenda  de  que  la  instrucci6n  compl«ta  debe  formar  un  sistema  tinico.  Su 
oiganizacidn  incumbe  al  Estado.  La  instrucci6n  industrial  no  puede  quedar  separada 
de  la  organizaci6n  ptiblica.  Podrla  parecer  extrafio  que  mientras  todos  hablan  de  la 
escuela  como  el  m&s  grande  elemento  de  la  vida,  nada  o  casi  nada  ban  becho  pr&ctica- 
mente  en  favor  de  ella;  la  prueba  es  que  la  casi  totalidad  de  los  jdvenes  de  14  a  18 
afios — ^y  aun  de  m&s  edad — dejan  la  escuela  sin  baber  adquirido  un  ofido.  La  causa 
de  esto  es,  por  una  parte,  la  mala  organizaci6n  de  las  eecuelas  secundarias;  por  otra, 
la  aiisencia  de  eecuelas  t^cnicas;  el  joven  que  puede  estudiar  hasta  los  15  o  16  afioe  de 
edad  no  encuentra  sine  la  escuela  secundaria  para  continuar  sus  estudios.  En  dicfaa 
escuela  secundaria  lo  preparan  i)ara  ingresar  a  las  universidades.  En  muchos  peXses 
con  la  organizaci6n  escolar  actual,  la  universidad  es  la  tinica  que  da  tftulos  por  medio 
de  los  cuales  se  obtienen  empleos  determinados.  Las  otras  profeaiones  se  ensefian 
en  el  taller,  despu^  de  pasar  por  muchas  etapas  indtiles.  Por  ejemplo,  el  litdgrafo 
antes  de  conocer  su  oficio,  sirve  de  mensajero,  lava  las  mdquinas,  trasporta  las  piedras, 
corta  y  empaqueta  los  trabajos,  tira  las  bojas  de  papel,  bace  de  ayudante  y,  en  fin, 
"aprende  su  oficio."  La  escuela  industrial,  o  mejor  dicbo,  t^cnica,  viene  a  colmar 
un  vacfo,  preparando  por  completo  a  sus  alumnos  para  la  vida,  y  completa  el  cuadro 
resumiendo  el  sistema  publico  escolar.  Con  la  organizaci6n  asf  resumida,  desde  su 
nacimiento  hasta  su  organizaci6n  profesional  completa,  el  joven  encontrari  la  escuela 
que  aumente  sus  conocimientos  y,  perfeccione  sus  aptitudes.  Los  programas  que  al 
principio  eran  generalee  se  especializarin  poco  a  poco,  pues  de^:raciadamente  su 
clasificaci6n  es  incompleta  y  artificial :  m^  de  un  oficio  es  a  la  vez  manual  e  intelectual 
(arquitecto),  manual  y  artlstico  o  intelectual  y  artfstico.    Gada  rectdngulo  representa 
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un  alio  de  estudios.  Imperfecto  como  esel  cuadro,^  on  embargo,  la  nod6n  de  lo  que 
debe  ser  un  sistema  pdblico  escolar  completo,  fija  el  lugar  de  la  in8trucci6n  t^cnica  y 
muestra  daramente  la  neceeidad  de  una  direccidn  fSmica,  sin  la  cual,  parte  del  mismo 
edstema  queda  sin  cohesion  con  sua  vecinafl  o  sin  encadenamiento  con  sua  precedentes. 

IiO0  primeroe  aflos  educan  integndmente  al  alumno,  desairollando  loe  ramos  siguientes 
del  saber  hunumo:  hasta  loe  doce  afioe:  la  escuela  maternal,  el  jardfn  de  nifioe  y  la 
eacuela  primaria.  Los  dos  afios  siguientes  son  de  "orientaci6n  profedonal/'  durante 
loB  cuales  los  profesores  ajrudan  al  alumno  a  descubrir  sus  propias  aptitudes.  A  loe  14 
afios  el  nifio  escoge  o  el  taller  o  una  de  las  eecuelas  en  la  cual  ha  de  prindpiar  su 
espedalizacidn. 

A  las  escuelas  de  ajwendizaje  se  les  da  tambi^n  el  nombre  de  ''escuelas  de  artes  y 
oficios/'  '* escuelas  tdcnicas,"  "escuelas  industriales/'  Las  escuelas  de  ensefianza 
superior  son  las  "universidades/'  Las  escuelas  de  artes,  las  academias,  los  con- 
servatorios  y  las  escuelas  de  comercio  son  tambi^n  llamadas  "eecuelas  profesionales." 


Frofesiones 
manuales. 

Talleres. 


Frofesiones 
Intelectoales. 


Ezuefiania  superior. 


Frofesiones 
artistlcas. 


Frofesiones 
mixtas. 


EnsefianEa  especial  de  arte.      Comercio. 


11 


H 


III 


Orlentacl6n 

profeslonol. 

Jardln  de  nifios. 

' 

Enaeflansa  primaria— EdticadiSn  general  e  in- 
tegral. 


>Educaci<Sa  maternal  (casa  o  escuela). 


i  El  autor  presenta  aqul  un  dlagrama  de  un  circulo  cuyos  tres  segmentos  deslgna:  Artes,  Clenclas  e 
Industrias.  Bajo  estos  enoabeiados  se  Induyvn  las  materlas  siguientes:  Artes  danta,  mtskt^,  poesia,  arte 
dramiUoo,  arquitectuia,  e80ultura,plntura;  Cienoias-matemAticas,  ni0C&nioa,a8tronomla,  flsica,  quSmioa, 
biologfa,  sociologla;  Industrias-armas,  herramientas,  alimentaol6n,  vestldos,  habltaddn,  mobillar,  cam- 
bios,  transportes,  artes  intelectuales. 

Las  tres  partes  del  dlagrama  desorito  denomlnadas:  "Artes,  Industrias,  clenclas  *'  se  encuentran  tarn- 
bldn  en  el  esqnema  que  sa  aoompafla.  AdamAs  el  Altimo  contiene  la  subdivlsldn  de  "ofldos  mixtoe  o 
comerdales." 
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Es  indtil  bacer  observar  que  las  escuelaB  de  arboricultiura,  agronomia,  etc.,  boh  Iab 
escaelas  protaionales  y  que  las  eecuelas  mipeiiores  de  oomercio,  son  escudaa  de 
eiueAanaa  cieatCfica  o  de  eoseAanBa  superior. 

Hasta  abora  la  preparaddn  a  las  profeoiaiiaB  intelectualee  y  artlstiGas  ba  sido  estodiada 
y  aleatada.  La  creacidn  de  las  eacuelaB  profesiooales  (covercio)  y  tunicas  ea  id4b 
recieuto;  tieneasobrelaspiimerasunave&taja;  Eiieiiitnsesasguaidan  sue  trad iciones, 
que  en  mucbos  cases  no  son  sine  ^^rutiiia,"  las  escuelas  profesionaleB  y  t^cnicaa  bene- 
fician  todo3 103  adelantos  realizados,  tanto  en  la  industria  misma  oomo  en  la  pedagogia 
y  lo3  msiios  de  enseaanza.  No  nos  extrafiemos  entonces  de  que  tanto  se  discuta 
sobre  la  cue3ti6a  de  *' saber"  si  las  eacuelas  tunicas  adoptar&n  el  sistema  ecoDdmico 
o  el  pada^Sglco:  el  primero  trasporta  el  taller  a  la  escuela,  y  guarda  mucbos  de  00s 
defector;  su  fin  es  la  venta,  la  producd^,  que  le  bace  mucbas  veces  olvidar  el  lado 
pedagdgico:  el  segundo  prep%ra  a  los  alumnos  segiin  un  m^todo  cientifico,  peio  muy 
diferente  del  del  taller  y  ea  muy  costoso.  £1  sistema  eoon6mico  pedag6gico  tiene  las 
yent3kjas  del  uno  y  del  otro;  iostruye  al  alumno  segdn  las  indicaciones  de  la  pedagogia, 
yendo  de  lo  f&cil  a  los  diffcil;  baciendo  observar,  comparar,  analizar  y  sintetizar; 
buBca  una  serie  de  trabajos  graduados,  clasificados;  aplicaciones  de  becbos,  pero  tra- 
bajos  pr&cticos  eacogidos  de  manera  que  su  venta  sea  posible  y  remuneradora.  Fani 
ese  sistema  la  venta  no  es  un  fin,  sine  un  medio;  su  organizaci6n  es  muy  diffcil:  ezige 
profesorea  t^cnicos,  bien  preparados,  perspicaces  e  inteligentes. 

Bajo  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  venta,  la  escuela  es  un  comerciante.  Pero  ese  comer- 
ciante  vigilado  por  el  Estado  tiene  deberes  dictados  por  la  misma  situacidn  de  escuela, 
cuyo  m6vil  es  ayudar  la  industria,  es  decir,  a  los  obreros  y  a  los  contratistas;  no  puede 
vender  a  precio  bajo;  tiene  que  buscar  la  produccidn  de  artfculos  raros  y  dtiles  en 
el  pals,  con  objeto  de  bacer  f&cil  y  lucrative  el  establecimiento  de  su  fabricacidn. 

En  la  America  del  Sur,  tributaria  del  extranjero  en  una  infinidad  de  artfculos  esa 
venta  vendrfa  entonces  a  ser  una  cosa  facilfsima.  Llegando  a  esaa  condiciones  la 
escuela  podria  aceptar  pedidoa  y  bacer  ofertas  a  cualquiera  que  sea  0  no  maestro  de 
taller. 

El  mejor  medio  para  evitar  dlficultades  es,  llamar,  para  dirigir  la  escuela,  a  un 
comit6  forai3ido,  en.ndmero  igual  de  obreros,  de  maestros  y  profesores;  estos  tiltimos 
pueden  ser  profesores  que  bayan  becbo  estudios  t^cnicos,  u  obreros  que  tengan  nocionss 
de  pedagogfa,  ingenieros,  etc.  Prefiero  a  los  primeros,  por  baber  observado  que  un 
profesor  joven  e  inteligente  puede  aprender  un  oficio  con  facilidad,  mientras  que  un 
obrero  inteligente  encuentra  m&s  dificultad  para  aprender  a  ensefLar;  un  buen  profesor 
que  sea  bastante  buen  t^cnico  me  parece  valer  m&s  que  un  obrero  que  sea  bastante 
buen  profesor.  Mientras  el  uno,  en  la  calma,  muestra  el  camino  y  bace  trabajar,  el 
otro,  en  el  desorden,  muestra  un  trabajo  que  ninguno  observa  0  imita. 

En  cuanto  al  m6todo,  no  lo  bay  especial  para  ensefianza  alguna;  el  m6todo  es  tinico 
para  todas  las  edades:  el  alumno  debe  observar,  razonar  y  aplicar,  vCTificando,  por 
medio  de  la  aplicaci6n,  la  realidad  de  bus  conocimientos.  Sensible  es  que  en  nuestra 
6poca  se  aprenda  todavia  a  injertar,  leyendo;  a  observar  (?)  las  deformaciones,  pers- 
pectiva  de  los  campos,  leyendo;  a  estudiar  las  resultantes  de  las  fuerzas,  leyendo 
tambi^n;  mientras  se  podria  observar,  reflexionar  y  aplicar. 

La  instruccidn  en  el  comity  escolar  del  elemento  obrero  y  de  los  ^'patrones,''  dismi- 
nuye  tambi^n  los  riesgos  de  error  por  parte  del  personal:  conocedores  de  las  necesi- 
dades  de  su  oficio,  los  miembros  del  comity  recordar&n  al  cuerpo  docente  el  lado  prac- 
tice de  SUB  estudios.  Llamando,  adem&B,  a  un  delegado  del  Estado  quedan  resguaida- 
dos  todos  los  intereses;  en  case  de  divisi6n  del  comity,  en  case  de  disciisi6n,  el  delegado 
es  el  que  decide.  Las  cuestiones  no  son  raras  en  que  los  empleados  y  contratlstas  entran 
en  pugna  creyendo  defender  sus  intereses.  Gomo  especial  cuesti6n  sefialo  la  de  regla- 
mentaci6n  del  aprendizaje.  £1  comity  decidiid  las  condiciones;  fijar&  el  ntimero  de 
alumnos  que  se  puedan  aceptar;  las  condiciones  de  sallda,  el  ndimero  de  alumnos  con 
diploma,  al  conocer  las  capacidades  y  condiciones  de  cada  obrero,  lo  mismo  que  Las 
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necesidades  de  cada  taller  y  de  esa  manera  buscaii  el  obrero  m&a  conveniente  para  el 
^mpleo  qae  ae  necesite;  fijaii  el  sueldo  de  loe  profesores,  de  lo6  alumnos,  el  precio 
de  venta  de  los  objetos  fabricados  e  indicar&  los  cursoe  titiles,  etc. 

La  escuela  constitulT^  tambi^n  una  enBefianza  para  los  contratifltas  donde  ellos 
obtendrfan  las  mejores  condlciones  para  una  buena  instalaci6n  y  una  buena  pro- 
ducci6n,  favorables  ambas  a  la  compra  de  la  materia  prima,  a  la  venta  de  articulos 
confeccionados;  pues  entonces  hasta  podrfa  realizarse  en  la  misma  escuela  la  insta- 
laci6n  de  fuerza  motris,  en  pequefia  escala,  a  fin  de  mantener  talleree  y  dar  ejemplos 
de  instalaciones  tf picas. 

La  comisi6n  escolar  se  completar&  de  la  manera  siguiente:  Un  consejo  t^cnico  en 
oada  centre  importante;  un  consejo  t^cnico  en  csuia  provincia;  un  consejo  t^cnico 
general  en  la  capital  del  pate. 

Con  el  eetado  actual  de  la  enseiianza  no  es  posible  obtener  una  organizaci6n  escolar 
definida  de  la  manera  anterior.  Cu^ntos  aprendices,  obreros  y  medios  obreros,  hasta 
muestros  dlas,  no  han  podido  prepararse  debido  a  la  falta  de  buenas  escuelas  *  *  * 
cu&ntofl  otros  no  pueden  entrar  en  esas  escuelas,  vi^ndose  obligados,  al  salir  de  la 
escudla  primaria,  a  meterse  al  taller.  Para  esos  es  para  los  que  se  necesita  la  escuela 
industrifd  noctuma,  que  les  procure  lo  que  el  taller  no  puede  darles:  nociones  de 
tecnologfa,  matemiticas,  dibujo  t^cnico  y  trabajos  de  taller. 

Eso  todavfa  no  basta;  es  menester  la  ayuda  del  Estado.  Hay  necesidad  de  formar 
cfrculos  dedicados  a  los  estudios  profesionales,  que  procuren  a  los  antiguos  alumnos  los 
medios  para  conocer  los  dltimos  adelantos  realizados  en  su  profesi6n:  miquinas  naevas, 
procedimientos  nuevos,  etc.,  o  bien  la  manera  de  conservar  las  nociones  te6ricas  y  pr6c- 
ticas  que  han  recibido,  y  que  no  pueden  aplicar  en  sus  talleres.  De  esa  manera,  la 
escuela,  despu^s  de  haber  formado  obreros  que  est^n  al  corriente  de  su  oficio,  los 
impulsard  para  que  6stoe  no  se  encuentren  atrasados  en  un  memento  dado.  Los  jefes 
■de  taller  y  los  contratistas  han  de  ver  tambi^n,  con  inter^,  que  se  pniebe,  bajo  la 
direcci6n  de  profesores  competentes,  el  valor  de  los  nuevos  procedimientos  que  se 
introduzcan  en  cada  ramo,  a  fin  de  cerciorarse  de  las  ventajas  que  ofrezcan  en  la 
prdctica  la  nuevas  introducciones.  Si  una  introducci6n  rdpida  suprime  un  gran 
ntimero  de  obreros,  ^stos  deben  pedir  que  esa  introducci6n  se  efectde  gradualmente. 
Y  asf,  la  escuela  serii,  ante  todo,  un  lugar  para  la  buena  ensefianza  lo  mismo  que  un 
medio  para  evitar  las  dificultades  que  siempre  nacen  del  antagonismo  entre  el  capital 
y  el  trabajo;  y  por  este  medio  se  podrdn  estudiar  los  problemas  econ6micos  e  indus- 
triales,  que  vendr&n  a  ser  solucionados  con  todo  el  sentido  de  justida  y  equidad. 
Ab(  concebida  esta  ''escuela,''  exige  la  colaboracidn  de  todos  para  poder  colaborar 
con  todos  en  provecho  de  todos. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA. 

By  HAROLD  E.  EVERLEY, 
Special  Agent  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Cormmerce, 

One  of  the  important  national  problems  of  Latin  America  is  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial education.  While  excellent  engineering  schools,  commercial  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  provided  for  young  men  who  wish  a  professional  or  liberal  education, 
there  still  exists  a  condition  which  is  retarding  the  progress  of  the  industrial  people, 
menacing  the  efficiency  of  the  industries  and  the  prosperity  of  these  nations. 

The  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  yoimg  people  to  enter  the  legal 
and  medical  professions,  together  with  existing  social  prejudice  against  trades  has 
robbed  these  nations  of  their  best  talent  in  those  fields  in  which  they  stand  in  greatest 
need  of  carefully  trained  men  and  women.  As  a  result,  enterprises  requiring  constant 
application  and  assiduous  attention  are,  in  many  cases,  in  the  hands  of  f(»eigners. 
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In  Brazil  there  is  a  city  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  whoee  light  and  pofwer- 
plant  is  under  English  control;  the  construction  of  its  new  street  railway  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners;  its  great  modem  docks  are  being  constructed  by  the  French;  and 
the  deep  dredging  carried  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  is  under  European 
mana'rement. 

If  Latin  America  is  successfully  to  compete  with  Europe,  it  must  educate  its  men 
to  develop  the  qreat  natural  resources  and  acquire  that  industrial  independence 
which  is  so  important  to  a  nation.  The  promotion  of  almost  every  industrial  enter- 
prise depends  largely  upon  machinery,  but  the  manufacture  of  this  in  these  countries 
is  very  limited.  All  the  materials  needed  to  develop  a  great  steel  industry  are  pro- 
vided by  nature,  yet  the  industry  does  not  exist  because  of  the  want  of  trained  men. 

Industrial  training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  is  the  supreme  need  of  the 
schools  of  Latin  America.  The  present  system  of  education  is  characterised  by  the 
lack  of  practicability  and  directness. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  elementary  school  leads  only  to  the  secondary  cultural 
school,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  university  or  professional  schooL  As  a  result  there 
is  produced  a  supply  of  people  with  general  culture  but  without  ability  to  give  ade- 
quate assistance  in  the  more  vital  activities.  Able  minds  are  deflected  from  pro- 
ductive occupations,  and  young  men  are  caused  to  disregard  industrial  life  and  enter 
vocations  for  which  they  have  no  natural  ability,  while  the  industries  remain  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  made  of  them. 

No  one  has  stated  the  case  more  plainly  than  Senor  Orrego  Succo,  a  Chilean  writer, 
whose  remarks  apply  as  aptly  to  the  other  Republics  of  the  southern  continent  as 
they  do  to  his  own.  He  says,  "We  do  not  try  to  prepare  the  youthful  minds  fot 
the  daily  struggle  of  existence,  to  teach  young  people  along  lines  really  practical, 
that  bear  upon  industry  and  upon  making  use  of  the  active  forces  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  before  everything  else  we  turn  out  academic  debaters,  aggreseive 
rhetoricians,  and  voluble  talkers." 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  A  FUNCnON  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Industrial  education  has  for  its  aims  the  instilling  of  ideas,  volitions,  and  feelings 
which  all  citizens  should  have  concerning  industrial  life,  and  the  giving  of  common 
knowledge,  experience,  and  appreciation,  which  are  necessary  to  effective  living. 

In  the  first  six  grades  its  purpose  is  not  to  give  skill  in  any  activity,  but  to  afford 
general  information  concerning  raw  materials,  how  they  are  used  in  the  industry, 
some  knowledge  of  the  processes,  and  a  study  of  industrial  life.  It  is  parallel  to 
historical,  geographical,  and  mathematical  education.  It  brings  the  work  of  the 
school  into  closer  relationship  with  the  activities  of  the  world  and  the  interests  of 
the  child. 

Because  such  instruction  is  desirable  for  all  classes  of  people,  industrial  education 
should  be  a  function  of  the  elementary  public  school.  No  separate  institution  can 
ever  be  so  effective.  No  school  designed  to  minister  to  a  single  class  of  people  and 
to  a  single  line  of  interest  can  ever  be  well  equipped  in  the  fundamental  arts  and 
sciences  as  one  designed  to  minister  to  a  variety  of  interests. 

At  the  age  children  usually  b^in  systematic  study  their  interests  are  common 
and  general,  and  their  education  should,  be  undifferentiated  on  the  basis  of  either 
social  or  industrial  life.  It  is  at  just  this  age  that  the  fundamentals  of  sympathy  for  and 
appreciation  of  industrialism  diould  be  taught  through  a  study  of  the  industries. 
If  this  is  done  during  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  Ufe,  the  future  citizen  will  know 
more  of  the  true  relationship  of  industry,  production,  and  society,  and  will  feel  that 
earning  a  livelihood  by  any  respectable  labor  is  honorable. 

The  writer  had  personal  experience  with  a  yoimg  man  who  showed  talent  for 
cabinetmaking  and  was  doing  well  in  one  of  the  large  furniture  establishments  of 
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Brazil.  The  boy  decided  to  leave  his  trade  and  became  a  dentist.  The  change 
was  made,  not  because  he  would  earn  more  money  nor  because  he  could  do  the 
work  better,  nor  even  because  he  liked  dentistry  more,  but  for  the  reason  that  he 
felt  his  work  in  the  shop  was  not  respected.  Two  years  later  we  heard  of  him  as 
office  boy  for  a  leading  dentist  in  one  of  the  large  cities.  He  was  an  excellent  cabinet- 
maker changed  into  a  would-be  dentist  who  never  could  be  more  than  an  assistant. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case;  it  is  the  experience  of  many  boys  who, 
like  this  one,  have  had  no  early  opportunity  for  industrial  education  and  who,  there- 
fore, do  not  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  trades.  It  is  exactly  such 
mistakes  that  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school  tends  to  eliminate  by 
correcting  the  feeling  against  labor. 

Not  only  does  indiistrial  education  instill  respect  for  work  with  the  hands,  but 
it  opens  the  mind  and  causes  one  to  seek  farther  for  knowledge.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  writer  that  these  young  men  who  have  had  elementary  industrial 
education  become  interested  in  their  occupations,  and  instead  of  feeling  their  calling 
is  not  respected,  seek  the  highest  training  in  it.  Repeatedly  some  of  the  Brazilian 
young  men  in  the  school  shops  have  expressed  the  wu^  that  the  United  States  would 
follow  the  example  of  France  and  circulate  catalogues  of  institutions  of  learning  printed 
in  the  language  of  the  South  Americans  so  they  might  read  and  understand  them. 
These  yoimg  men  were  endeavoring  to  discover  what  the  schools  of  other  nations 
offer  in  industrial  education. 

One  of  these  young  men  showed  such  talent  that  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his 
training.  Though  of  humble  birth  he  is  gifted,  and  it  was  through  industrial  educa- 
tion tliat  he  was  discovered.  If  this  education  were  given  to  all  children  in  the 
elementary  school,  many  more  just  as  unusual  individuals  would  be  developed  from 
obscure  places.  There  is  a  need  for  something  which  will  prevent  a  waste  of  human 
resources  of  society  in  its  gifted  men  bom  in  lowly  life,  who  are  unable  to  improve 
their  natural  powers  because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  Such  a  need  is  met  by  industrial 
education. 

An  important  question  which  confronts  the  elementary  school  is  how  to  provide 
training  equally  good  for  all  its  pupils.  The  period  of  childhood  between  the  years 
of  6  and  14  should  be  reserved  for  general  education  which  tends  toward  efficient 
functioning  in  any  life  activity.  But  persons  differ  in  aptitudes  and  capacities  and 
because  of  these  differences  they  will  later  enter  various  vocations  which  naturally 
result  in  their  being  in  distinct  groups.  There  are  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
liberal  school,  others  for  commercial  or  professional  work,  and  some  for  the  trades. 
There  are  always  those  who  feel  the  weight  of  economic  conditions  and  must  take 
their  places  and  fight  their  way  at  an  early  age,  and  for  these  the  school  should  feel 
a  great  concern. 

The  elementary  school  should  not  be  exclusive  in  any  sense.  It  must  be  no  less 
concerned  about  industrial  than  about  general  education.  To  all  children  should  be 
given  an  equal  chance  and  the  school  must  not  lead  boys  who  might  become  excellent 
cabinetmakers  into  being  unsuccessful  dentists,  nor  girls  who  might  be  first-class 
dressmakers  into  being  ineficient  school  teachers.  The  South  American  Republics 
should  make  it  worth  while  for  all  children  to  remain  in  school.  They  should  provide 
for  the  children  of  the  wage  earner  something  of  an  equivalent  of  what  they  are  offering 
to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  professional  classes.  To  accomplish  this  end 
industrial  education  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
public  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BBCONDAET  SCHOOLS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

While  industrial  education  has  not  been  provided  as  a  part  of  the  elementary 
instruction,  It  has  received  much  attention  in  the  secondary  school  of  these  Republics. 
The  secondary  school  of  Latin  America  does  not  well  correspond  to  the  public  high 
school  of  the  United  States,  although  it  offers  training  which  is  directly  subsequent 
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to  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The  industrial  secondary  school  is  having  TesamA- 
able  success.  It  is  of  high  rank  and  enjoys  public  favor.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Federal  (Government  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  system  separate  from  the  elementaiy 
school.  It  is  an  excellent  institution,  doing  a  work  far  superior  to  that  which  is  pos- 
sible for  any  school  supported  by  the  local  government  of  the  average  city,  which 
apparently  experiences  difficulty  in  providing  a  good  elementary  school. 

The  aim  of  these  industrial  schools  is  to  produce  good  citizens  ajs  well  aa  good 
mechanics.  Courses  for  both  general  and  practical  instruction  are  offered.  The 
training  is  specialized  from  the  very  beginning,  and  when  a  pupi  ^  <mters  he  is  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  trade. 

Almost  everywhere  in  South  America  the  industrial  schools  are  housed  in  laige» 
well  arranged  buildings,  which  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
machinery.    They  are  fine  tributes  to  the  spirit  of  industriaUsm. 

Not  all  the  time  and  money  are  spent  in  preparing  boys  for  the  practical  things  of 
life.  Schools  for  young  women  hold  an  important  place  in  industrial  education  in 
the  South.  At  the  present  time  five  such  institutions  are  flourishing  within  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  alone. 

NEED  OP  CONTINtJATION  SCHOOLS  AND  OOOPBRATIOK  WITH  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

These  Republics  deserve  much  credit  for  the  adequate  provision  made  for  pupils 
who  are  able  to  enter  the  secondary  institutions,  but  something  should  be  done  for 
the  youth  who  must  begin  earning  a  livelihood  at  an  early  age.  The  industrial  school 
should  be  supplemented  by  another  type  of  school  which  has  for  its  problem  the 
further  education  of  the  young  wage  earner.  Much  of  this  training,  on  the  technical 
side,  must  fall  to  the  vocations  themselves,  but  a  school  can  supplement  shopwork 
by  supplying  the  theoretical  and  general  instruction  made  necessary  by  modem 
business  and  industrial  life. 

Continuation  classes  for  this  purpose  should  be  organized  and  attendance  of  6  cr 
8  hours  per  week  made  compulsory  for  all  individuals  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  years  who  are  not  in  any  school. 

These  classes  should  be  in  session  during  the  day.  Young  workers  who  have  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  a  machine  or  process  for  8  or  10  hours  have  but  little 
energy  left  for  serious  thought  at  night.  Hence,  their  education  should  be  given  as 
a  part  of  their  work.  This  plan  has  an  additional  merit  in  that  the  apprentices  are 
self-supporting  while  learning  a  trade  and  receiving  an  education.  If  they  are  re- 
quired to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  trades  or  have  no  opportunity  for  instructioQ 
through  the  continuation  school,  their  intellectual  and  civic  training  are  in  most 
cases  neglected.  By  making  night  school  a  part  of  the  regular  system  the  school 
should  also  aid  those  who  are  not  required  to  attend  either  day  or  continuation  classes, 
but  who  desire  to  know  more  about  their  work. 

Moreover,  there  should  be  cooperation  between  school  and  industry.  The  most 
valuable  industrial  education  is  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of  opinions  of  educators 
and  practical  men.  This  may  be  effected  by  the  maintenance  of  a  local  board  of 
control  composed  of  equal  number  of  educators  and  representatives  of  the  industries. 
Without  the  former  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupils  will  be  wasted  by  ill-considered 
methods  of  instruction  which  are  likely  to  be  dominated  too  completely  by  the  voca- 
tional aim,  and  without  the  latter  the  school  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual 
industrial  life. 

Furthermore,  the  schools  should  cooperate  with  the  people  by  asristing  parents  in 
aiding  their  children  to  select  the  work  for  which  each  is  best  fitted.  This  may  be 
done  by  maintaining  an  advisory  board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  industries 
who  understand  what  is  desirable  in  a  pupil  to  make  him  successful  in  a  certain  trade, 
and  by  providing  free  information  through  printed  matter  stating  the  wages  paid, 
possibilities  for  advancement  offered,  risks  to  be  encountered,  and  the  preparation 
required  for  the  various  occupations. 
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EVIDBNCB  OF  PRACTICABILrPY. 

Latin  America  need  not  look  beyond  her  own  borders  for  evidence  of  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a  comprehensive  system.  A  progressive  school  in  Brazil  is  demon- 
strating many  of  the  possibilities  of  this  plan  and  is  doing  more  than  the  average 
industrial  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  institution  (which  is  primarily  an  engineering  school) 
the  founders  recognized  the  great  need  of  industrial  training  for  boys  who  never  can 
enter  the  professions.  Consequently  shops  were  established  and  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  trades  was  offered. 

Although  really  a  secondary  institution,  it  was  compelled  to  organize  an  elementary 
department  and  give  the  industrial  education  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  city 
elementary  school  and  which  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  receive  the 
secondary  instruction.  As  the  school's  purpose  is  to  produce  men  trained  for  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  for  the  industries  general  education  is  continued  throughout  the 
entire  course. 

Time,  much  of  which  is  wasted  in  the  majority  of  schools,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  institution.  Classes  are  in  session  7  hours  a  day,  5}  days  a  week. 
One-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  academic  studies  and  one-half  to  practical  work. 

Each  pupil  in  the  elementary  department  must  pursue  all  courses  both  general  and 
practical  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  final  year.  At  this  period  he 
receives  special  instruction  in  the  work  he  has  selected  as  best  suited  to  his  ability, 
but  if  he  decide  his  choice  was  not  well  made,  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  prepar- 
ing for  another  trade  when  he  enters  the  secondary  school. 

Beginning  in  the  first  year  of  the  secondary  course  students  are  paid  for  their  time 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  produce  articles  of  commercial  value.  They  are  u^ed  to 
remain  in  the  shops  during  vacations.  The  object  is  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
the  course  they  have  begun,  to  improve  their  time,  and  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in 
the  work. 

This  department  offers  a  five-year  course  for  specialization  in  the  important  trades. 
The  first  four  years  are  spent  in  mastering  the  principles  and  processes.  During  the 
fifth  year  the  student  is  engaged  in  the  r^:ular  commercial  shops  connected  with  the 
institution  as  a  paid  workman  under  supervision  of  the  school.  By  this  method  the 
boy  is  watched  over  and  guided  during  that  critical  period  through  which  each  must 
pass  when  first  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

Graduates  of  this  industrial  school  are  holding  responsible  positions.  One  is 
superintendent  of  a  laige  machine  shop,  another  is  foreman  in  a  garage,  and  another 
is  the  instructor  of  mechaidcs  in  a  school  of  agriculture.  Many  others  have  entered 
the  industries  of  the  community. 

The  success  of  these  young  men  is  largely  due  to  a  thorough  comprehensive  edu- 
cation which  has  directed  their  attention  to  the  industrial  vocations  for  which  they 
are  suited  and  has  trained  them  to  be  skilled  workmen  and  good  citizens.  These 
proficient  men  are  the  product  of  an  institution  the  founders  of  which  recognised 
the  importance  of  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school,  followed  by  indus- 
trial training  which  is  made  thoroughly  practical  through  cooperation  with  the 
industries,  the  parents,  and  the  students. 

This  school,  like  most  other  secondary  institutions  of  Latin  America,  is,  and  should 
continne  to  be,  maintained  by  the  Government.  With  such  support  it  has  been 
able  to  offer  many  advantages,  but  these  Republics  may  render  still  greater  service 
by  including  industrial  education  as  a  function  of  the  elementary  public  school;  by 
vigorously  enforcing  the  compulsory  laws,  thus  requiring  the  children  who  most 
need  industrial  education  to  receive  it  as  a  part  of  their  regular  training;  by  providing 
further  opportunities  through  continuation  and  night  schools  for  those  who  Me  engaged 
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in  earning  a  livelihood;  and  by  making  the  instraction  thorough  and  pcactkal 
through  a  special  study  of  and  cooperation  with  the  industries. 

Such  a  system  of  industrial  schools  will  provide  educational  opportunities  lor 
both  the  genius  and  the  ordinary  man  bom  in  lowly  life.  It  wUl  increftse  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  quicken  the  industries,  and  hasten  the  industrial  independenoe 
of  these  nations. 

The  American  Republics  always  should  maintain  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  they  must  not  underestimate  the  value  of  industrial  education,  wliich  is  the 
basis  of  national  strength  and  true  cultun. 


instrucciOn  comercial. 

For  SANTUGO  H.  FITZ-SIMON, 
Buenoi  Airei,  Arffeniina, 

Indudablemente,  la  Repdblica  Argentina  ocupa  hoy  un  alto  rango  entre  las  i 
latinoamericanas,  en  todo  lo  que  se  refiero  a  la  educaci6n  del  pueblo.    Cuando  uno 
estudia  detenidamente  las  causas  del  notable  progreso  educacional  realizado  pcu-  la 
Rep6blica,  durante  los  tiltimos  45  afLos,  reconoceri  que  el  ejemplo  y  la  enseflanza  de 
los  norteamericanos  han  ejerddo  una  infiuenda  altamente  ben^ca  para  nuestia 
instruccidn  primaria  y  normal.    Cuando  Sarmiento  iegres6  de  los  Estadoa  XTnidos' 
para  ocupar  la  Presidencia  de  la  Rep6blica,  en  1869,  una  de  sus  primeras  medidas 
fu6  la  fundaci6n  de  la  Escuela  Normal  del  Parang.    El  Presidente— ^naeetro  de 
escuela — como  solfamos  Uamarle,  puso  su  escuela  modelo  bajo  la  direccidn  de  nn 
distinguido  profesor  n<Mrteamericano,  y  el  institute,  en  poco  tiempo,  adquiri6  la  alta 
roputaci6n  que  hasta  hoy  mantiene;  con  el  andar  del  tiempo,  salieron  de  sue  aulas 
muchos  jdvenes  aigentinos  bien  preparados  para  la  direcci6n  de  las  escuelas  comunes, 
como  tambi6n  para  el  desempefio  de  cAtedras  en  nuestros  institutos  de  ensefianza 
secundaria.    Asf,  el  gran  educacionista  que  trajo  de  Cambridge,  Mass.,  al  astr6nomo 
Gould  para  explorar  los  cielos  del  Sud,  introdujo  los  sistemas  y  m^todos  de  ensefianza 
norteamericanos  que,  debido  al  cuidado  de  nuestro  Gobiemo,  se  arndgaron  en  la 
Bepdblica.    Las  numerosas  profesoras  americanas  que  vinieron  al  pais  durante  las 
administraciones  de  Sarmiento  y  Avellaneda,  fueron  enviadas  a  la  Escuela  del 
Parani,  en  donde  se  aclimataron  y  aprendieron  el  espafiol;  de  allf  salieron  para  dirigir 
las  escuelas  normales  establecidas  ya  en  nuestras  14  Provindas.    En  las  varias  con- 
ferendas  dadas  en  Nueva  York,  Boston,  Filadelfia,  WAdidngton,  Chicago  y  Madison 
(diciembro,  enero,  febroro  y  marzo  de  1903),  trat^  de  hacer  justicia  a  los  nobles  esfuer- 
zos  de  esas  eximias  docentes,  a  cuyo  ejemplo  y  ensefianza  debe  tanto  la  Argentina. 

A  pesar  de  lo  macho  hecho  por  levantar  el  nivel  intelectual  de  las  pobladones, 
durante  la  ^poca  mencionada,  antes  del  afio  1890  no  existfa  un  solo  instituto  nacional 
donde  pudiesen  adquirir  los  conocimiemtos  m&s  indispensables  para  las  carreras 
comerdales  y  administrativas,  los  j6veneB  que  a  ^stas  quisieran  dedicarse. 

Alberdi,  uno  de  nuestros  mis  grandee  estadistas,  decia  en  1852,  que  el  plan  de  edu- 
caci6n  nacional  debiera  multiplicar  las  escuelas  de  comercio,  fundindolas  en  pueblos 
mercantiles;  durante  largos  afios,  la  opini6n  ptiblica  se  expresaba  al  respecto  en 
tdrminos  nada  equfvocoe;  en  todas  partes  se  repetfa  que  el  pais  necesitaba  muchas 
escuelas  comeroiales,  en  lugar  de  tantos  colegios,  donde  s61o  se  estudiaba  para  el 
doctorado. 

Fu6  el  Doctor  Victor  M.  Molina,  el  primer  l^^idador  que  en  el  Parlamento  Aigen- 
tino  levantara  su  voz  en  favor  de  la  ensefianza  comercial,  y  en  una  de  las  sesiones  del  afio 
1889,  presentdunproyecto,  por  el  cual  se  autorizabaal  Poder  Ejecutivo  a  crear  doe  eacue- 
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las  de  comercio:  una  en  la  Capital  de  la  Reptiblica  y  otra  en  la  ciudad  del  Roeario  de 
Santa  Fe.  Este  proyecto  envolvla  una  idea  nueva,  que  tendfa  a  abrir  otroe  ilimbos  a 
la  juventud  estudioaa,  a  ensanchar  el  cfrculo  estrecho  a  que  estaba  limitada  la  enae- 
fianza  general,  que  b61o  daba  por  resultado  el  desarroUo  exagerado  de  las  carreras 
libeiales--carreras  muy  nobles,  por  cierto,  pero  no  las  tinicas  necesarias  para  el  de- 
senyolvimiento  de  las  fuerzas  vivas  del  pais. 

£1  a£lo  siguiente,  siendo  Presidente  interino  de  la  Repdblica  el  Doctor  Carlos 
Pellegrini,  y  Ministro  de  Instruccidn  Pdblica  el  Doctor  Filem6n  Posse,  fu6  fundada 
por  superior  decreto,  la  primera  Escuela  Nacional  de  Comercio.  El  misxno  decreto 
eetableci6  el  plan  de  estudios,  las  condiciones  de  ingreso  y  la  distribuci6n  de  la» 
materias  en  un  curso  de  cuairo  afios.  A  pesar  de  algunas  deficiencias,  ese  plan  reunla 
muchas  buenas  condiciones;  en  el  concepto  de  bus  au tores,  la  ensenanza  comercial  no 
era,  como  muchos  crelan,  una  mora  preparacidn  para  ^ependientes  de  tienda  o  almac^n, 
gino  m&s  blen  una  ensefianza  cientifica,  a  la  vez  general  y  especial,  dirigida  a  los 
estudios  positivos  que  convienen  a  los  jdvenes  que  quieren  desempefiar  un  papel 
importante  en  las  carreras  comerciales,  industriales  y  administrativas.  Gran  impulso 
se  di6  a  la  nueva  ensefianza  durante  los  ministerios  de  los  Doctores'Balestra,  Bermejo, 
Femdndez,  Gonzalez  y  Na6n;  se  ainpli6  el  plan  de  estudios  y  se  fundaron  dos  escuelas 
m&s,  una  para  varones  y  otra  para  mujeres,  en  la  Capital,  y  otras  en  las  ciudades  del 
Rosario,  La  Plata,  Babfa  Blanca,  Concordia  y  Tucumdn. 

OB!^ANIZACI6n   de   NUBBTRA  ENSEl^ANZA  COMERCIAL. 

Poco  antes  de  su  salida  delMinisterio,  en  1910,  el  Doctor  Na6n  introdujo  importantes 
modificaciones  en  la  organizaci6n  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio.  Esto  lo  hizo  con  el 
propdsito  de  graduar  mejor  los  estudios,  y  de  proporcionar  una  s61ida  preparaci6n 
a  aquelios  que  quisieran  dedicarse  a  los  altos  estudios  comerciales. 

Segdn  este  plan,  la  ensefianza  comercial  est&  organizada  en  tres  grados:  Elemental, 
superior  y  universitaria. 

En  la  Escuela  Elemental  (cursos  noctumos)  se  forman  buenos  empleados  de  comercio 
y  tenedores  de  libros;  en  la  superior,  los  estudiantes  son  sometidos  a  una  disciplina 
intelectual  de  una  naturaleza  y  grade  calculados  para  estampar  en  su  cardcter  esas 
cualidades  que  les  Uevardn  al  6xito  en  bus  ocupaciones  ulteriores;  en  la  Facultad  de 
Ciencias  Econ6micas,  se  educan  los  futures  jefes  de  los  grandes  establecimientos 
comerciales,  bancarios  e  industriales,  los  altos  funcionarios  administrativos,  los  con- 
tadores  pdblicoe,  los  profesores  de  ciencias  comerciales,  los  hombres  de  iniciativa, 
capaces,  por  los  conocimientos  adquiridos  y  por  el  desenvolvimiento  de  su  inteligencia, 
de  administrar  capitales  en  cualesquiera  de  las  divisiones  de  la  labor  productiva. 

En  la  Escuela  Elemental  (cursos  noctumos)  la  ensefianza  se  da  en  tres  afios,  para 
los  que  aspiren  al  diploma  de  dependiente  id6neo  de  comercio,  y  en  cufttro  afios  para 
aquelios  que  deseen  obtener  el  diploma  de  tenedor  de  libros.  Las  materias  son  las 
siguientes:  Obligatorios — ^Aritm^tica,  prictica  de  escritorio  y  contabilidad,  castellano 
y  correspondencia  comercial,  bistoria  argentina,  geograf  la  general  y  comercial,  escritura 
y  caligrafia,  escritura  mec4nica.  Electivos — ^Ingl6s  o  francos,  productos  mercantiles, 
estenografla. 

La  ensenanza  superior  para  aquelios  que  aspiren  al  diploma  de  perito  mercantil,  se 
da  en  cinco  afios,  y  abarca  las  siguientes  materias: 

Duraddn  del  amo, 

Matemdticas:  Afios. 

Aritm^tica,  Algebra,  geometrfa 5 

Dibujo 2 

Castellano: 

Gramitica,  composicidn,  literatura  y  correspondencia  comercial 5 

Pr^tica  de  escritorio  y  contabilidad 4 
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Hietoria  natural,  fisica  y  qufmica  y  ciencias  naturales 

Tecnologfa  mercantil * 

€l«ograffa  general  y  comercial 

ElementOB  de  economfa  i>oMtica 

Hifltoiiaargentina,  ameiicana,  y  del  comercio 

Tramitaci6n  aduanera 

Elementoe  de  derecho  comercial 

Ingl^ 

Franc^ 

Eecritura  y  caligrafia 

Efltenograffa  y  escritura  mec^mica 

Gimnasia  y  juegoe  atl^ticos  para  los  alomnos  de  los  tres  primeros  aiioe.  Pan  Iob 
de  cuarto  y  quinto  afioe:  Tiro  al  bianco  y  gimnasia  militar. 

Los  ciuBoe  y  ex&menes  para  contadores,  callgrafos  y  traductores  pdblicos  que,  gob 
muy  buen  reeultado,  funcionaban  en  la  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  de  la  Capital, 
actualmente  dependen  de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Econ6mica8.  Cursoa  anilogos  m 
dan  en  la  Becuela  Superior  del  Rosario. 

CONDIdONES  DB  IN0RB80   EN   LOS  DIFBBBNTB8  CUB80S. 

E$cuela  elemental  {cuno$  noctumos), — Para  ingresar,  se  requieren  las  siguientes  ooii- 
diciones:  (a)  Haber  cumplido  14  bSob;  (b)  certificado  de  haber  cursado  los  caatio 
primeros  grados  en  las  escuelas  comunes,  o  en  su  defecto,  rendir  examen  de  las  mate- 
rias  contenidas  en  el  plan  de  estudios  de  dichas  escuelas. 

Eteuela  tupmor.— (a)  Haber  cumplido  trece  afios;  (b)  haber  cuisado  los  seis  grados 
de  las  escuelas  comunes,  o  en  su  defecto,  rendir  examen  de  lasmateriaa  contenidas  en 
el  plan  de  estudios  de  quinto  y  sexto  grados  de  dichas  escuelas. 

De  la  lectura  del  plan  de  estudios  para  las  escuelas  superiores,  se  desprende  que  la 
idea  de  nuestro  Gobiemo  es  no  s61o  impartir  una  861ida  preparaci6n  comercial 
sino  a  la  vez,  una  cultura  general  a  los  j^venes  que  frecuentan  las  aulas;  y  para  hacer 
ver  c6mo  tratamos  de  realizar  esa  idea,  creo  conveniente  transcribir  los  programas 
vigentes  para  la  ensefianza  de  algunas  de  las  materias. 

CASTBLLANO. 

Primero  y  segundo  cursa*. — Lectura  comentada  de  trozos  selectos;  compoaiciones 
sobre  coeas  o  hechos  de  conocimiento  del  alumno  por  observaci6n  propia;  compoai- 
ciones sobre  temas  tratadoe  en  clase,  deduciendo  de  los  mismos  ejercicios  las  princi- 
pales  reglas  de  sintaxis  y  ortograffa. 

TercerOf  cuarto  y  quinto  cursos, — Gram&tica  castellana;  lectura;  elocucidn;  compoai- 
ci6n;  conversaciones  y  debates  entre  los  alumnos,  sobre  temas  fijadoe  con  antici- 
paci6n,  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  profesor;  nociones  de  etimologfa;  estudio  del  vocabulario 
industria  y  comercial;  correspondencia  comercial;  nociones  de  literatura. 

El  estudio  a  que  debe  asignarse  un  lugar  importante  en  el  curso  del  comercio,  es  el 
del  idioma  del  pals;  es  decir:  el  arte  de  expresarse  bien,  tanto  en  la  convenaci6n 
como  por  escrito,  y  ante  el  publico.  Los  trabajos  de  compoeici6n  deben  empezar, 
desde  muy  temprano,  para  acostumbrar  al  joven  a  ordenar  bus  ideas,  16gicamente,  y 
expresarlas  con  la  mayor  concisi6n  y  claridad  poeible.  La  adquisici6n  del  estilo 
literario  puede  dejarse  para  m^  adelante,  para  los  tiltimos  afios  de  estudio;  pero  en 
todo  instituto  nacional  de  comercio  debe  ensefiarse  la  literatura,  porque  tanto  derecho 
tiene  el  joven  que  piensa  dedicazse  a  los  negocios  de  adquiiir  un  conocimiento  serio 
de  la  literatura  de  su  raza,  como  el  que  va  a  seguir  una  carrera  univendtaria. 

La  educaci6n  de  un  hombre  de  negocios  no  es  completa,  si  no  se  halla  en  condicionee 
de  presentarse  ante  sus  semejantes  en  ptiblico  para  expresar  bus  opiniones. 
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HISTORIA  ABOBNTINA  T  AHBBICANA. 

Primer  curso. — Estudio  del  perfodo  colonial  en  toda  la  America,  ateni^ndoee  en 
particular  Bobre  exploraciones,  colonizaci6n,  productoe  de  cada  regi6n,  explotaciones 
vegetalee,  animales  y  minerales;  monopolio  comercial. 

Segundo  cwrto. — Pcrfodo  de  la  Independencia  Aigentina  y  Americana;  aconteci- 
mientoa  m&s  importantes,  bus  causas  y  consecuencias  polftlcafl,  sociales  y  econ^micas 

HI8TORIA  DEL  COHERCIO. 

Primer  curao. —Oonaecuencias  econdmicas  del  descubrimiento  de  Arnica;  raeul- 
tadoe  del  descubrimiento  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  y  sus  afluentes;  aspecto  econdmico  de  la 
conquista;  el  adelantazgo;  las  encomienda^;  el  imperio  jesuftico;  el  sistema  econ6- 
mico,  espaftol,  su  explicacidn  y  consecuencias.  Yirreinato  del  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
razones  poKticas  y  econdmicas  de  su  creaci6n;  inmigracidn,  industria  y  comendo;  el 
conaulado;  su  origen,  trabajos  e  influencia;  la  Revoluci6n;  bus  principios  y  priMcti- 
cas  econdmicas;  la  industria  y  el  comercio  en  el  periodo  de  la  independencia;  durante 
la  tiranfa;  en  la  ^poca  de  la  Confederaci6n  y  Estado  de  Buenos  Aires;  ganaderia, 
agricultura,  comercio  exterior  e  interior;  inmigraci6n;  poblaci6n;  rentas  y  pre- 
Bupuesto  de  la  Naci6n  desde  1862  hasta  nuestros  dias. 

Segundo  curso. — I.  Estudio  de  loe  principales  carac teres  y  extensi6n  geogrdfica  del 
comercio  de  Fenicia,  Grecia,  Etruria,  Cartago  y  Roma. 

II.  Comercio  de  los  ^rabee;  las  Cruzadas;  sus  principales  resultados  econ6micos; 
las  Bepdblicas  italianas;  la  Liga  Ansedtica. 

III.  Problema  econ6mico  que  plant ea  la  caida  de  Constantinopla  en  poder  de  \o& 
turcos;  descubrimientos  de  tierras  y  rutas  desconocidas;  sistemas  coloniales  de  lo» 
principalos  palses  colonizadores  de  esta  ^poca:  Espafia,  Portugal,  Inglaterra,  Holanda 
y  Francia;  Inglaterra  bajo  Cromwell;  Franoia  bajo  Luis  XIV. 

IV.  Consecuencias  econ6mica8ycomercLale8de  la  Revoluci6nFrancesa;  preponde- 
rancia  de  Inglaterra;  el  ZoUverein;  Peel  y  Cobden  en  Inglaterra. 

V.  Lob  tratadoe  de  comercio;  protecci6n  y  libre  cambio;  cUusulas  de  la  Naci6n 
m^  favorecida;  la  Repdblica  Argentina  y  sus  tratadoe;  grandes  vfas  de  comunicacidn, 
terrestres  y  marftimas. 

VI.  Bosquejo  histdrico-financiero  de  los  Estados  Unidos  desde  la  guerra  de  secesi(3n; 
proteccionismo  e  imperialismo;  nuevas  teorfas  econ6micaB  en  Inglaterra;  el  imperio 
alemin  desde  1870;  el  ** Commonwealth"  Australiano;  dominios  del  Canada,  de 
Nueva  Zelandia  y  de  Sud  Africa;  Congreso  Americano  y  Panamericanismo;  actitud 
de  la  Repnblioa  Argentina. 

OEOGRAFfA. 

En  los  dos  primeros  cureoe  de  la  ensefianza  de  esta  materia,  se  da  la  debida  impor- 
tancia  a  loe  ejercicios  pr&cticos  que  hacen  los  alunmos,  bajo  la  direcci6n  de  sus  pro- 
fesores.  Estos  ejercicios  consisten  en:  (a)  Practicar  medidas;  use  de  la  cinta  m^trica 
y  cadena;  uso  de  la  escala;  trazar  por  escala  un  piano  de  la  clase,  del  patio  y  de  la 
parte  de  la  planta  baja  de  la  escuela;  (b)  piano  de  los  contomos  de  la  escuela;  piano 
de  la  plaza  m^  cercana,  localizaci6n  de  las  calles,  indicando  algunos  edificios  im- 
portantes;  uso  de  los  caracteres  convencionales  que  se  emplean  en  la  construcci6n 
de  mapas;  uso  de  la  bn&jula;  (c)  estudio  del  mapa  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires; 
hacer  mapas  de  algunos  de  los  partidos  (diversas  escalas);  (d)  ejercicios  pr&cticoe 
sobre  el  globo  torr&queo;  uso  del  globo,  pizarra,  latitud,  longitud,  diferencla  de 
tiempo  entre  dos  lugares,  etc.;  (e)  clima,  temperatura,  termdmetro  mdximo  y  mfnimo; 
observaciones  hechas  por  los  alumnoa;  diagramas  de  las  variaciones  del  term6metro 
durante  cierto  tiempo;  termdmetro  mojado;  (!)  presidn  del  aire;  uso  del  ban5metro 
Fortfn  y  del  Aneroide;  diagramas  demostratiyos  de  las  oscilaciones  del  bar<jmetro 
durante  cierto  tiempo;  comparar  el  promedio  anual  de  la  altura  del  bar6metro  de 
varias  de  las  regiones  andinas,  con  el  bar6metro  de  Buenos  Aires;  lo  que  se  deduce 
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de  estaa  comparacionee;  (g)  eotudio  de  la  carta  del  tiempo  de  la  OficiiiA  Meteoroldpci 
Nacional;  Uneas  isot^nnicas  e  iflob^icas  en  la  Eepiibllca;  (h)  ubo  del  iduvidmeln, 
regifltro  meiiBual  de  la  cantidad  de  lluvia  cafda,  llevado  por  doB  ahunnoB  de  cadi 
divisidn,  cuadroe  gr&ficos;  comparaci6n  entre  la  lluvia  caida  en  vaiias  Provisctn 
durante  seis  meses  del  afio,  y  la  de  Buenoe  Airee,  durante  el  mismo  tiempo,  cuadm 
gr&ficoe;  direcci6n  y  fuerza  del  viento,  veleta  y  anenk6metn),  cuadroe  gr&ficoB. 

En  loB  tree  cunoe  siguientee,  Ice  alumnoe  hacen  un  eetudio  detenido  de  la  geognfift 
fiiaica,  polltica  y  econ6mica  de  la  Bepiiblica  y  de  los  paisee  con  qmenes  tenema 
relacionee  comercialee.  La  eneefianza  se  da  de  acuerdo  con  las  iDstmccioDa 
slguientee: 

I.  La  geograffa  econ6mica  ee  un  ramo  cientffico:  en  su  ensefianza,  el  profeoor  no 
deber&  recargar  la  memorla  de  bub  discfpuloB  a  expensaB  de  bub  facultades  mentaki 
BuperioreB. 

II.  El  profeBOT  debe  proceder  de  mode  que  el  alumno  Uegue  a  obtener  los  conod- 
mientoB  x>or  sf  mismo  por  laa  fuenteB  dentro  de  bu  alcance,  pues  el  objeto  exclnshn 
en  su  enseftanza  no  debe  Ber  el  de  impartir  conoclmientoB  o  infonnes  geogiAfiooBil 
alumno. 

III.  En  los  primeroB  pasos  del  OBtudio  de  OBta  materia,  el  profesor  ayudazi  al 
diBcfpulo  a  buBcar  Iob  datoB,  informoB  y  noticias  exigidaB  por  el  programa  y  par  h 
serie  de  temaB  propueBtoB.  Al  mlBmo  tiempo,  le  ensefiarft  el  mejor  modo  de  cademr, 
claaificar  o  comparar  todoB  Iob  hechoB  o  datoB  mis  importanteB  que  se  reladcnian  ood 
el  tema  dado. 

Ser&,  por  lo  tanto,  muy  conveniente  adoptar  el  mdtodo  "beurlstico." 

IV.  Pueden  emplearse  troB  m6todo6  distintoB  en  OBta  eneefianza.  Con  cualquien 
de  elloB,  bien  empleado,  bo  consigue  buen  reBultado:  1^,  por  palseB,  d&ndoee  prefe- 
rencia  al  eBtudio  de  aquelloB  con  quieneB  bo  mantienen  mayoreB  relacionee  comerdale?; 
2^,  por  laB  zonas  naturaleB  marcadas  por  la  geograffa  y  el  clima;  3**,  por  matoias  primai 
y  manufacturaB. 

y.  El  eBtudio  debe  bacene  Bobre  InformeB  redenteB  y  fidedignoB. 

En  todoB  loB  curaoB  deber&n  hacerse  ejercicios  de  cartografla  y  ejercicioe  sobre  to 
mapasde  laBregiones  que  bo  OBtudien;  y  antes  de  emprender  el  estudio  de  la  geograffii 
econ6mLca  de  un  pals  o  de  un  grupo  de  palses,  el  alumno  dober&  tener  un  buen 
conocimiento  de  BU-geograffa  fisica  y  polftica. 

DebedLn  tratarse  de  preferencia  Iob  Biguientes  temas:  Situaci6n  topogr&fica,  coo- 
Btituci6n  del  suelo,  reino  animal,  vegetal  y  mineral. 

Eatado  politico  y  social:  Riqueza  nacional,  proBperidad  o  decadencia. 

Principales  produccioneB  que  cada  pais  recibe  del  extranjero:  ProduccioneB  qoe 
nuestra  Reptiblica  puede  proporcionar  a  cada  uno  y  las  que  mis  tarde  podii  pio- 
porcionar.  Principales  plazas  de  comercio;  su  importanda,  vlabilidad,  yiaa  te- 
rreatres,  fluviales,  marftimas,  telegr&ficas,  etc. 

CONTABIUDAD  Y  PBXcnCA  DX  BSCIUTORIO. 

Los  alumnos  que  asistan  a  los  tree  curaos  del  EBcritorio  Modelo  o  "Commercial 
Bureau,''  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  regente  y  Iob  profesores  respectivoe,  efecttian  toda 
clase  de  imaginarias  operaciones  mercantiloB.  Siguiendo  un  sistema  bien  gnduado, 
consiguen  conocimientos  pr&cticos  de  los  principios  del  comercio,  como  de  los  m^todos 
empleados  en  los  negocios,  y  al  terminar  los  cursos  completes,  el  estudiante  aplicado 
est&  famillarizado  con  las  operaciones  ordinarias  de  ima  casa  comercial. 

En  el  primer  afio  del  curso,  se  ensefian:  Ubo  del  libro  copiador,  expedici6n  de  cones- 
pondencia,  uso  de  las  tarlfas  postales  y  telegr^cas,  c6digo6  telegr&ficoe;  ledacci^n 
de  papeletas  de  conducci6n,  cuentas  y  facturas  de  yenta  coniente,  reciboe,  guiUi 
conocimientos,  vales,  pagar^,  giros,  letras  de  cambio,  letras  de  plaza,  cheques  simple* 
y  cruzados,  certificados  de  depute.    En  el  mismo  curso,  se  ejercita  mucho  a  lo> 
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alunmos  eon  cdlculos  deintereses  por  vartos  slBtemas,  reducci6n  de  oro  a  papel  y  vice 
vena,  tara,  merma,  descuentoa,  comLdonee. 

Tenedurfa  de  libros:  8e  lleva  una  contabilldad  completa  y  eencUIa,  practicando 
lo0  comepondientes  balances  de  comprobaci6n  y  saldcNS,  e  incluyendo  el  balance 
general  y  cierro  de  libroe.  La  tenedurfa  de  libroe  debe  ensefiarse  indivldualmente; 
asl  aconseja  la  experienda.  En  laa  claees,  el  profeeor  puede  dar  ejercidos  colectivoB 
y  conferendas;  pero  cada  alumno  debe  seguir  el  curso  mdependiente  de  bus  com- 
pafieroe,  salvo  aquellos  casos  en  que  el  profesor  considere  necesarlo  explicar  a  toda 
Bu  clase  los  princlpios  generales  que  son  la  base  de  la  materia  que  ensefia. 

Segtin  este  modo  de  proceder  (1)  el  alumno  inteligente  no  se  detiene  en  sus  pro* 
gresos  a  causa  de  los  compafieros  mds  lerdos,  sino  que  sigue  adelante  con  la  rapidez 
que  quiera,  con  tal  que  haga  bien  su  trabajo;  (2)  el  estudiante  moroso  no  se  ve  obligado 
a  apurarse  m&s  de  lo  que  sus  facultades  le  permiten;  no  se  siente  empujado  por  aquellos 
que  son  m^  dLpidos  que  ^1  en  el  trabajo,  sino  que  se  le  da  tiempo  para  que  vaya 
dominando  las  dificultades  que  se  le  presenten;  no  se  siente  inclinado  a  copiar  del 
vecino,  porque  en  el  trabajo  de  ^ste  no  hallarfa  ninguna  ayuda.  Por  este  medio, 
los  lentos  aprenden,  de  paso,  el  valor  de  la  ayuda  propia,  lo  que  por  sf  solo  constituye 
una  gran  leccidn;  bien  aplicado  este  sistema,  ningfin  estudiante  puede  estar  odoso» 
y  como  la  tenedurfa  de  libros  es  una  de  las  materias  prindpales  del  curso,  convlene 
que  se  haga  objeto  de  la  instrucci6n  eepedal  del  individuo. 

En  el  segundo  curso,  los  alumnos  se  ejercitan  en  los  siguientes  trabajos: 

Facturas  para  el  exterior:  De  compra,  de  conaignad6n  y  de  venta  con  diferentes 
bonificadones  o  sin  ellas. 

Operaciones  de  aduana:  Diversas  clases  de  documentoe  que  intervienen  en  estas 
operaciones;  liquidaci6n  d^  derechos;  procedimiento  para  tonelaje  y  arqueo  de 
buques;  medicidn  de  toneles  y  pipas;  cubicaci6n  de  maderas. 

C&lculos:  Cuentas  corrientes,  diversos  sistemas  para  liquidar  los  intereses;  reduc- 
ci6n  de  moneda  aigentina  a  monedas  extranjeras  y  vice  versa;  prorrateo  de  facturas. 

Tenedurfa  de  libros:  Planteamiento  y  operadones  sucesivas  de  la  contabilidad  de 
un  almac6n  por  mayor  que  explota  el  comercio  de  importaci6n  y  exportaci6n,  con- 
signacidn  de  frutoe  del  pafs  y  negocios  en  partidpad6n;  practicando  todas  las 
operadones  concemientes,  hasta  el  dene  y  reapertura  de  los  libros. 

En  el  tercer  curso  la  ensefianza  versa  sobre  cambios:  su  mecanismo,  arbitrajes, 
niveladdn  de  cambios;  cdlculos  y  estudios  de  estas  operaciones  y  de  los  documentos 
que  origina:  fletamentos,  p61iza  de  fletamento,  averfas,  p61iza  de  seguros;  pr^tica 
bancaria;  notas  de  descuento;  facturas  de  n^odad6n;  tasa  del  interns  y  razones  de 
su  variad6n;  operaciones  realizadas  con  intervend6n  de  los  Bancos;  giros  y  cartas 
de  cr6dito;  letras  documentadas;  transferencias  telegr&ficas;  bolsa  de  comerdo;  opera- 
ciones usuales;  fondos  ptiblicos,  acciones,  obligaclones;  c^dulas  hipotecarias. 

Contabilidad:  ejercidos  con  asientos  que  comprendan  las  operadones  siguientes: 
Operaciones  a  oro;  compra  y  venta  de  oro,  al  contado  y  a  plazo;  operaciones  de  con- 
vend6n;  compra  y  venta  de  cambio;  redbo  y  remesa  de  los  misnu>8;  liquidad6n  de 
balances,  con  saldo  a  oro  y  papel;  nociones  sobre  la  contabilidad  de  establecimientos 
agrfcolas,  ganaderos,  fabriles,  bancos,  empresas  de  transportes  y  compafifas  de  seguros; 
nodones  sobre  contabilidades  administrativas;  en  el  escritorio  modelo,  los  alumnos 
Uevan  diversas  contabilidades  mercantiles,  relacionadas  entre  sf,  como  consecuencia 
de  operaciones  practicadas  entre  los  mismos. 

txcnolooIa  MSROANnir— bstudio  db  las  materias  t  pboduotos  que  son  motiyo 

DB  GOMBBCIO. 

lUino  mineral,  primer  cur«o. —Principale»  minerales:  Su  origen,  lugares  de  produc- 
ci^n,  procedimientos  de  extracd6n  y  benefidos,  propiedades,  usos,  importanda 
industrial,  procesos  para  el  aprovechamiento  en  la  industria  y  en  la  manufactura, 
predos,  dates  estadfsticos  sobre  producci6n,  importad6n  y  exportaddn. 
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Remo  animal, — (a)  Animalea  agrestes:  la  casa,  la  peaca;  (b)  aaimales  domMiceB: 
gaoaderfa  en  general;  (c)  procedimientoa  de  conaervacidn  de  loe  productos  animalt: 
stock  ganaderoy  lazaa,  conBumo  local,  fonnaa  de  exportacidn,  traiiflfarmacidn  indufltriaL 
comercLo,  precioe,  dates  estadiaticoa  aobre  producci6n,  ezportacida  e  importaicidD. 

Reino  vegetal^  $egundo  cwno, — (a)  Materiaa  vegetalee  uaadaa  tal  como  ae  encneBtnA 
en  la  naturalesut,  tranaformadaa  o  mezcladaa  con  materiaa  minerales  o  animalaa; 
(b)  propiedadea  de  laa  maderaa  empleadaa  en  la  constnicci6n  de  los  edificios,  BiUflbka 
y  objetoa  varioa;  (c)  austanciaa  alimenticiaa  uaadaa  tal  como  ae  encu^itiaa  en  k 
naturaleza,  uaadaa  doapu^  de  aer  tianafonnadas  por  medioe  industrlalee;  (d)  plaatai 
medicinalea;  (e)  teztilea;  (f)  oleaginoaaa;  (g)  curtientea;  (h)  tintdreaa;  (i)  aromitioBa. 

Fhx^edimientoa  de  explotaci6n  de  loa  vegetalea  ailveatrea,  uaoa,  cultiLvo,  aprov^- 
chamiento  induatrial,  comercio,  precioa;  datoa  eatadiatlcoe  aobre  exportaci^  e  im- 
portaci6n. 

yiSTFAB  A  BSTABLECDCIBNTOS  INDU8TRIALS8. 

Loa  eatudiantea  del  curao  paia  peritoe  mercantilea,  cuarto  y  quinto  afioa^  bajo  la  di- 
recci6n  del  profeaor  de  tecnologfa,  viaitan  una  vea  por  quincena  algunoe  de  loa  mia 
importantea  eatablecimientoa  induatrialea  de  la  capital,  o  de  alguno  de  los  pnebloa 
mia  cercanoa.  Durante  eetaa  viaitas,  los  alumnos  atienden  a  laa  explicaciones  dadaa 
por  loa  jefea  de  loa  tallerea  y  por  el  profeaor  aobre  la  materia  prima  y  maquinaria 
empleadaa,  elaboraci6n  de  la  materia,  au  embalaje,  y  anotan  en  aua  cuademos  las  obser. 
vacionea  delcaao.  Al  fin  de  cada  mes,  los  alumnos  presentan  al  profeaor  un  infonne 
detallado  aobre  los  siguientee  temaa:  (a)  Deecripci6n  general  de  loa  estableclmientos 
viaitados;  (b)  materiaa  primas  empleadaa,  au  procedencia  y  elaboracidn;  (c)  ciftaa 
relativaa  a  la  producci6n,  conaumo,  importaci6n  de  laa  materiaa  piimaa,  y  a  loe  pro- 
ductoa  manufacturados. 

Idiomas  extranjeraSf  inglh-franeh,  Primer  curso, — ^Ejercicioe  oralea  y  eacritos  paia 
la  adquiaici^  del  vocabulario;  descripcionea  de  objetoa,  deduciendo  de  laa  miamaa 
laa  principalea  reglaa  gramaticalea;  Conjugaci6n  de  verboa;  ejercicios  aencillos  de 
converaacion;  Lectura  y  tzaducci6n  de  trozoa  ficiles  y  graduadoa  al  castellano  y  vice 
versa. 

Segundo  curto. — Ejercicios  de  converaacidn  y  compoeici6n  en  el  idioma  extnnjero: 
Becitaci6n  de  tarozoa  cortoe  en  proaa  y  verao;  lectura  y  traduccidn  de  indole  comwdal 
e  induatrial  del  idioma  extranjero  al  castellano  y  vice  versa;  ampliaci6n  del  estodio 
gramatical  i>or  medio  de  ejercicios  pr&cticoa. 

Tercer  curao. — ^Ejercicioa  de  converaaci6n  y  compo8ici6n  eu  el  idioma  extranjero; 
lectmu  y  traducci6n  al  castellano  y  vice  veraa;  recitaci6n  de  trozos  selectos;  amplia> 
ci6n  del  estudio  gramatical;  cc«respondencia  comercial  en  idioma  extranjero. 

Cuarto  y  quinto  cursoa. — ^Ejercicios  de  conversacidn  y  composicI6n  en  el  idioma 
extranjero;  lectura,  traducci6n  y  aniliais  del  idioma  extranjero  al  castellano  o  vice 
versa,  de  trozos  edcogidos  de  los  autores  modemos.  Se  da  preferencia  a  las  obras  que 
se  relacionan  con  las  asignaturas  que  estudian  los  alumnos. 

Correspondencia  comercial,— En  todos  los  cursos,  los  profesores  utilizan  cuanto  pueden 
el  idioma  extranjero  y  se  abstlenen  de  hablar  en  castellano,  salvo  casos  en  que  es 
indispensable  dar  a  siis  explicaciones  mayor  brevedad,  claridad  y  comprensidn. 

MUSBO  1>E  PBODUCTOS. 

El  Museo  de  Productos  estd  instalado  en  un  amplio  local.  Contiene  vitrinaa, 
armarios,  eatanterfa  y  mesas  donde,  en  aus  aeccionea  respectivas,  ae  exhiben  las  valioaaa 
colecciones  de  productos  naturalee  y  elaboradoa  de  la  Repdblica  y  del  extranjero, 
donadaa  a  la  escuela  por  varies  comerciantes  y  fabricantee  de  esta  ciudad,  de  las  Fh>- 
vincias,  de  otros  paises  americanos  y  de  Europa. 

En  una  secci6n  del  museo,  el  estudiante  tiene  a  su  disposicidn  una  colecci^  bien 
clasificada  de  catdlogos,  ilbumes,  precios  corrientes  de  las  principales  plazas  comercia- 
lee  del  mundo;  en  otra  secci6n,  hay  un  sitio  para  colecciones  de  pesos  y  medidaa, 
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envases,  monedas,  cuadros-murales  gn&ficos  y  estadlsticaa  comparativas  entre  las 
principalee  nacionee,  eobre  movimiento  poetal  y  telegr&fico,  ferrocarriles  y  vaporee, 
importocidn  y  exportaci6n,  capitales  en  giro,  exten8i6n  de  los  eultivos  y  producci6ii 
agiicola. 

QABINSTB  DB  GKOOKAF/a. 

Para  la  ensefianza  de  la  geograffa  prictica,  materia  que  los  alumnos  estudian  en  el 
primer  aflo  del  curso,  lo6  profesores  tienen  en  el  gabinete  los  tltiles  y  aparatos  mds 
eeenciales  para  la  medida  de  distancias  y  levantamiento  de  pequeflos  pianos,  es 
decir,  escalas,  cadenas,  jalones,  brtljulas,  planchetas  y  graf6metros.  Existen,  adem^, 
globos  terrdqueoe  de  diversos  tamafLos,  una  gran  colecci6n  de  mapas  e  ilustraciones 
y  mis  de  4,000  diapositivas  para  la  ensellanza  por  medio  de  proyecciones  luminosas. 
'Ea  de  advertir,  que  en  la  escuela,  la  lintema  6ptica  no  b61o  se  usa  para  ilustrar  las 
lecciones  de  geografia  e  historia,  sino  tambi^u  para  la  demostracidn  de  teoremas  mate- 
m&ticos,  y  en  la  ensetianza  de  idiomas,  cuando  los  profesores  creen  necesario  recurrir 
a  eete  admirable  m^todo  de  instrucci6n. 

Para  las  observaciones  meteoroi6gicas  que,  de  acuerdo  con  el  programa  de  geograffa, 
06  practican  con  la  exactitud  posible,  los  alumnos  dispones  de  todos  los  elementos 
requeridos.  En  el  gabinete  se  exhiben  los  mejores  trabajos  cartogrdficos,  pianos  y 
cuadros  estadlsticos  heclios  por  los  estudiantes,  como  tambi^n  los  diagramas  demos- 
trativos  de  las  variaciones  de  la  temperatura  y  de  la  presi6n  del  aire  presentadas  por 
^tos  semanalmente. 

LA   ENSEf^ANZA  PARTICULAR. 

En  la  Reptiblica  existen  varios  institutes  mercantiles,  fundados  por  particiilares, 
que  admiten  alumnos  de  toda  edad,  a  partir  de  la  de  12  afios,  en  cualquier  ^poca  del 
curso  escolar.  Con  algunas  excepciones,  ^tos  se  mantienen  independientes,  sin 
vincularse  con  los  establecimientos  nacionales.  Las  escuelas  intemacionales,  cuya 
casa  matriz  se  halla  en  Pensilvania.  forman  un  establecimiento  que  goza  de  alta  repu- 
taci6n  en  esta  ciudad.  Como  las  otras  escuelas  fundadas  por  la  sociedad  en  Nueva 
York  y  en  Londres,  el  sistema  adoptado  es  la  ensellanza  ^or  correspondencia.  En  el 
curso  complete  que  funciona  en  el  institute,  tiene  mucha  importancia  la  ensefianza  de 
las  siguientes  materiaa  comerciales:  Aritm^tica  mercantil,  castellano,  correspon- 
dencia mercantil,  taquigrafia,  escritiura,  contabilidad,  escritura  mecdnica,  ingles, 
fianc^. 

En  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas  francos  e  ingl^,  se  adopta  el  m^todo  del  fon6grafo, 
combinado  con  el  de  la  in8trucci6n  por  correo.  El  sistema  ha  side  favorablemente 
acogido,  como  demuestra  el  crecido  ntimero  de  alumnos  que  se  matriculan  todos  los 
meses,  en  el  curso  especial  de  idiomas.  Aunque  bace  relativamente  poco  tiempo  que 
funciona  este  institute,  genuinamente  norteamericano,  se  puede  asegurar  que  61  ha 
contribufdo  mucho  ya  a  la  ensefianza  comercial  en  nuestro  pals. 

El  director  general  de  estas  escuelas  para  la  America  del  8ud  es  el  aeHor  R.  T. 
Brooks,  difltinguido  ciudadano  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  de  Norte  America;  y  el  director 
educacionista  de  las  mismas  el  sefior  I.  Grinfeld,  antiguo  y  distinguido  estudiante  de 
la  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  de  esta  Capital;  este  sefior,  en  m^to  de  su  inteli- 
genda  y  de  bus  eetudios,  obtuvo  una  beca  del  Gobiemo  argentine,  y  asf  pudo  con- 
tinuar  bus  estudios  superiores  en  las  universidades  de  Nueva  York  y  Columbia. 
Segtin  informes  que  he  recibido  del  Doctor  Johnson,  decano  de  la  Facultad  de  Co- 
mercio de  Nueva  York,  el  sefior  Grinfeld  ha  side  uno  de  los  primeros  estudiantes  de 
su  curso. 

LA  UNIVER8IDAD  Y  EL  COMERCIO. 

Es  digno  de  menci6n  especial  el  significative  movimiento  de  la  opinidn  universi- 
taria,  en  favor  del  establecimiento  de  facultades  de  comercio  o  curses  superiores  de 
ciencias  econdmicas,  en  muchos  palses  extranjeros.  En  estos  tiltimos  afios,  segtin  he 
podido  ver  en  Norte  America,  Inglaterra,  Francia,  B^lgica  y  Alemania,  se  acenttia  el 
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prindpio  de  que  la  carrem  comercial  recluua  una  prepaiaci6ii  tan  aeria  como  \m 
demis,  y  que  no  debe  quedar  fuera  del  docto  recinto  de  la  vida  univerailana. 

En  EfltadoB  Unidos  y  Canada,  en  algunas  univeraidadeeque  he  visitado»  se  preocnpia 
del  problema  de  la  enaefianza  comerdal  superior,  con  la  animacidn  y  energia  que  taa 
lionroaamente  distingue  a  la  educaddn  americana  en  nuestia  6poca. 

Hace  dos  afios  se  fund6  per  ley  en  esta  Capital,  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Koondiniaa, 
cuyo  institute  funciona  ya  con  bastante  regularidad.  Nuestros  estadistas  creen  en  h 
necesidad  de  proveer,  para  las  personas  que  quieran  dedicarse  a  loe  altos  eatodioi 
comerciales,  una  instnicci6n  especial  en  la  cienda  y  arte  de  las  finanriw  y  ecoDomb 
poUtica,  para  que,  estando  bien  infonnados  y  libres  de  ideas  err6nea9  sobre  tan  im- 
portantes  materias.  puedan  ^stos  servir  fielmente  a  la  comunidad,  en  el  oongreBO,  ea 
la  {yrensa  o  en  la  vida  comercial,  contribuyendo  asf  al  mantenimiento  de  una  autt 
rnxxal  finandera  en  nuestro  pals. 

Segdn  la  experienda  me  ensefia,  los  j6vene6  preparados  en  nuestraa  escaelaa  sii- 
'periores,  o  en  nuestra  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Comerciales,  se  hallan  en  condicionea  da 
desempefiarse  con  eficiencia  en  el  comercio  y  la  banca,  en  cualquier  pais  en  donde  se 
habla  o  castellano,  o  ingl68  o  franc^. 

En  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  proyectada  adopci6n  de  "un  curso  uniforme  de  instniccidB 
comercial,  para  todos  los  paises  americanos,''  en  ef<te  continente,  fuera  de  la  Argen- 
tina, s61o  conozco  a  los  Estados  Unidos  y  al  Dominio  en  de  Canadd,  donde,  en  mi 
calidad  de  comisionado  argentine,  visits  muchos  institutes  de  ensenanza  comerdal, 
desde  las  escuelas  elementales  hasta  las  facultades  de  dencias  econ6micaa.  A  mi 
mode  de  ver,  convendr(a  que  en  los  curses  mercantiles  de  Norte  Arnica  ae  fundaon 
clasee  espedales  para  la  ensefianza  de  los  idiomas  castellano  y  portugu6s,  como  tarn- 
bi^nque  sus  alumnos  dedicaran  parte  desu  tiempoalestudiodelosproductosnatuialav 
de  los  paises  latino-americanos,  su  geografla  y  su  historia. 


iCOMO  PUEDE  UNA  NACION  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MlS  EFECnVA 

A  SUS  jOvenes  para  una  carrera  comercial  que  DEBA  EMPBEN- 

DERSE  BIEN  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAaON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJER07 

Por  ANTONIO  L.  VALVERDE, 
Profuor  Titular  de  la  Eicuela  de  Comercio  de  la  Habana,  Chiba, 

La  legislacidn  que  rige  en  Cuba  y  que  reglamenta  los  estudios  de  comerdo,  es  la 
Orden  No.  470  de  15  de  noviembre  de  1900  que  establece  la  forma  en  que  ha  de 
bacerse  esa  clase  de  estudios. 

Segtin  esa  orden,  la  carrera  comercial  debe  cursarse  en  la  Escuela  de  Comerdo, 
anexa  al  Institute  de  Segunda  Ensefianza  de  la  Habana,  y  que  es  la  tinica  que  existe 
en  la  Reptlblica,  aprob^doee  las  siguientes  asignaturas:  Aritm^tica  y  dlgebra,  geogiaffa 
universal,  dUculos  mercantiles,  tenedurfa  de  libros  y  contabUldad  aplicada  al 
comercio,  empresas  y  oficinas  ptiblicas,  pr&ctica  del  comercio,  geografla  industrial  y 
comerdal,  economfa  poliUca  y  nociones  de  hadenda  pdblica,  estadlstica,  legislacidn 
mercantU,  derecho  intemadonal  mercantil,  historia  del  comercio,  historia  y  reconod- 
miento  de  loe  productos  comerciales,  idioma  inglds,  idioma  franco. 

Con  el  estudio  y  aprobacidn,  mediante  ex&menes  de  esas  materias,  se  obtiene  el 
titulo  de  profesor  nxercantil.  La  pr&ctica  hasta  ahora  8^:utda  es  la  de  agrupar  laa 
materias  de  manera  que  se  empleen  cuatro  afios  en  obtenerse  ese  tftulo;  pero  esta 
distribuddn  no  estd  sancionada  por  la  ley;  porque  ^sta  extge  dnicamente,  que  el 
estudio  debe  hacerse  cuidando  que  la  aritm^tica  y  Algebra  preceda  a  loe  dUculos 
mercantiles  y  tenedurfa  de  libros,  y  estos  a  la  prictica  del  comerdo;  la  geograffa 
universal  y  estadfstica  a  la  geograffa  industrial  y  comercial,  y  la  legislad6n  mercantil 
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al  derecho  mercantil  intemacional.  Observando  estas  precedencias,  la  cairera  de 
profeaor  mercantil  puede  ciirsarae  en  tres  afios  legalmente. 

Poca  utUidad  presta  ese  tftulo  acad^mico  en  Cuba.  No  porque  creamos  que  la 
organizacidn  de  la  Escuela  sea  deficiente;  edno  porque  deede  tiempo  inmemorial,  se 
le  ha  prestado  poca  o  nlnguna  atencidn.  « 

£n  Cuba,  pais  eminentemente  comercial  y  agrfcola,  se  nota  que  la  imnenea 
mayorfa  de  sue  hijos,  dedlcan  sua  aficiones  a  las  carreras  de  abogadoe  y  m6dicoB,  en 
primer  lugar,  abandonando  toda  otra  direcci6n  por  estimarla  poco  productlva.  Des- 
de  que  ocurri6  en  Cuba  el  cambio  politico  y  se  constituy6  en  naci6n  independiente, 
88  ha  iniciado  una  favorable  reaccidn  en  favor  del  comercio,  pero  no  de  los  estudios 
comerciales.  Hoy  se  ven  las  casas  de  bancas.ocupadas  en  su  gran  mayorfa,  por  un 
personal  compuesto  de  hijos  del  pais,  que  desempefian  los  caigos  m^  importantes, 
pero  que  no  ban  pasado  por  un  establecimlento  t^nico  que  les  haya  dado  la  prepara- 
ci6n  neceaaria  a  ese  objeto.  Ellos  se  preparan  y  adquleren  esos  conocimientos,  pr6c- 
ticamente,  e  ignoran,  como  es  consiguiente,  aquellaa  materiaa  que  debe  conocer  un 
comerciante  y  que  no  se  adquleren  sino  en  academias  y  escuelas. 

La  Escuela  de  Comcrcio  de  Cuba  es  algo  deficiente  en  su  oiganizaci6n,  por  ser  su 
plan  de  estudios  limitado. 

Nosotros  entendemoe  que  dentro  del  plan  de  estudios  de  una  Escuela  de  Comerclo 
deben  comprenderse  todas  aquellaa  direcdones  de  la  actividad  que  se  relacionen 
con  el  comercio.  Por  eso,  con  muy  buen  acuerdo,  las  escuelas  de  Paris  y  Amberes, 
comprenden,  como  una  rama  de  la  carrera  comercial,  los  estudios  que  deben  hacer  Its 
Agentes  consulares  y  otros  caigos  afines. 

En  Cuba,  por  abandono  de  los  llamadoo  a  atender  estos  asuntos,  se  ejercen  muchas 
profesiones  y  destinos,  para  loe  cuales  debian  exigirae  estudios  espedalea.  Asi 
tenemos,  por  ejemplo,  los  agentes  de  comercio,  los  periciales  de  aduanas,  los  miembroa 
de  la  junta  de  proteatas  sobre  aforoa  de  aduanas,  los  cdnsules,  fieles  almotacenes, 
contadores,  y  tenedores  de  libros  de  las  ofidnas  ptiblicaa  del  Eatado,  la  Provincia  y 
el  municipio  y  otroa  por  eae  eatilo. 

Claro  ea  que  esos  estudios  que  hoy  se  cursan  en  la  Eacuela  de  Comercio  de  la  Habana, 
deben  aer  ampliadoe  paia  que  dentro  de  au  medio  de  acci6n  comprendan  a  eeoe  cargoa 
eapeciales,  ampliaci6n  f^il  de  hacer,  porque  la  baae  o  fundamento  eetd  hecho  ya. 

A  eae  cuadro  de  eatudioa  eatablecidos  en  Cuba  por  la  citada  Orden  470  de  1900, 
debian  agr^arse  las  siguientes  materias:  Legislaci6n  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y  aduanera, 
legislaci6n  mercantil  extranjera  comparada,  nociones  de  derecho  civil  y  admima* 
irativo  y  legislaci6n  aobre  marcaa  y  patentee,  redacci6n  de  inatrumentoa  pdblicoe  y 
documentoa  comercialea,  idioma  alem^. 

Eata  ampliaci6n  de  eatudioa  abarca,  como  ae  ve,  laa  carreraa  consularea  y  todo  lo 
que  a  laa  aduanaa  ae  refiere,  haciendo  que  el  eatudiante  aea  apto  para  el  deeempeflo 
de  dichos  caigoa,  y  aepa,  ya  que  loa  c6n8ulea  tienen  funcionea  notarialea,  redactar 
documentoa  de  eata  claae.  Conviene  ai,  que  la  ''PHU:tica  del  Comercio,"  ae  concrete 
eapecialmente  al  eetudio  de  loa  bancoa  y  bolaaa  a  fin  de  comprender  a  loa  agentes  y 
corredorea  de  comercio.  A  loa  idiomaa  franc^a  e  ingl^a,  convendria  agr^ar  el  alemdn, 
ya  que  el  deaarroUo  comercial  de  Alemania  ea  tan  grande  deade  1870  a  la  fecha,  que 
amerita  el  aprendizaje  de  eae  idioma. 

Todoa  eatoa  eatudioa  deben  hacerae  con  marcada  direcci6n  pr&ctica,  por  aer  eata 
la  dnica  manera  de  obtener  un  aatisfactorio  resultado  en  la  enseiianza. 

Creemos,  pues,  que  el  plan  o  cuadro  de  eatudioa  que  debe  aeguirae  para  una  carrera 
comercial,  es  el  aiguiente:  Teneduria  de  libroa  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al 
comercio,  prictica  del  comercio,  eapecialmente  en  bancoa  y  bolaaa,  geografia  induatrial 
y  comercial,  economia  politica  y  hacienda  ptiblica  con  relaci6n  al  comercio,  eatadiatica 
aplicada  al  comercio,  legialacidn  mercantil,  derecho  mercantil  intemacional,  nociones 
de  derecho  civil  y  adminiatrativo,  legislacidn  sobre  marcaa  y  patentea,  hiatoria  del 
comercio,  reconocimiento  de  productos  comerciales,  idiomaa — ingl^a,   franc^,   y 
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alem&ii,  leg:ulaci6n  y  prActica  fiscal  y  aduanem,  I^;i8laci6n  y  pr&ctica  consiilaies, 
le^laciones  mercantUee  eztranjeras  comparadas,  redacci6n  de  inatmmentoe  p6bliooe 
y  documentos  comercialee. 

No  pedimos  excluaivamente  para  nueetra  naci6n  eee  plan:  penaamos  que  debe  aer 
general,  porr^ue  eetlmamos  que  no  son  necesariofi  ni  mis  ni  menoe  estadioe  paim  obteaer 
una  in8tnicci6n  soficiente  para  una  carrera  comercial. 

Poco  nos  debe  importar  la  distribucidn  de  eaas  materias  en  cursoe,  si  bien  deben 
observarse  las  naturales  ihcompatibilidades  que  deben  resultar  y  resalton  del  eetodio 
8imult6neo  de  algona  de  ellas. 

Creemos  innecesario  hacer  distribuciones  respecto  a  las  clases  de  E^scuelas  en  las 
cuales  deben  hacerse  los  estudios;  porque  consideramos  que  tanto  en  las  Escuelas 
que  forman  parte  del  sistema  escolar  pdblico,  como  en  las  soetenidas  por  dotacioneB 
particulares,  asf  como  en  las  escuelas  espedales  de  comercio  que  se  hallen  bajo  la 
administaraci6n  particular,  la  ensefiansa  debe  ser  unifonne  y  exigida  }>or  el  gobierao. 
No  se  nos  oculta  que  esas  exigencias  tienen  sua  Ifmites  naturales  y  legales;  peft>  sa 
radio  de  acci6n  debe  hacerse  sentir  no  dando  validez  acad6mica  a  los  estudios  hechos 
en  forma  distinta  de  la  acordada  por  el  Estado  o  por  lo  menos  validez  oficial  para  el 
desempefio  de  caigos  pdblicos  utilizados  por  el  Estado. 

£1  plan  de  estudios  que  proponemos  es  el  que  a  nuestro  juicio  prepara  major  a  loe 
j6venes  ]>ara  aprender  la  carrera  comercial  y  que  mis  se  adapta  a  nuestro  sistema 
aducativo,  y  creemos  que  con  muy  poca  diferencia  es  el  que  se  sigue  en  casi  todas  las 
eflSuelas  de  comercio,  y  no  seria  diffcil  adoptar  un  plan  uniforme  de  instruccidn  mer- 
cantil  para  todoa  los  palses  panamericanos. 

Ahora  bien;  ese  plan  de  estudios  comprende  toda  la  actividad  comercial  y  tal  vez 
parezca  muy  vasto.  Este  defecto  aparente  se  podria  remediar  con  facilidad,  haciendo 
o  creando  dentro  del  plan  general,  determinadas  secciones  para  carreras  especiales, 
que  no  necesitan  estudios  tan  extensos,  dejando  la  totalidad  de  ^tos  para  los  que  deseen 
obtener,  entre  nosotros,  el  tf tulo  de  Profesor  Mercantil,  y  en  otros  pa(ses  el  de  Doctor 
en  ciencias  comerciales  u  otro  tftulo  cuya  denominaci6n  uniforme  se  acuerde. 

Para  que  pueda  apreciarse  el  plan  de  estudios  que  proponemos  y  bus  diversas  sec- 
ciones, vamos  a  presentar  el  esquema  de  dichos  estudios,  expresando  las  carreras  y  las 
asignaturas  que  deben  cursarse. 

I. 

Profuor  Mercantile  Doctor  o  Licenciado  en  Ciencia*  Co«Krctai««.— Teneduria  de  libros 
y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comercio,  pr&ctica  del  comercio  especialmente 
en  bancos  y  bolsas,  geograffa  industrial  y  comercial,  economia  polftica  y  hacienda 
ptiblica,  con  relaci6n  al  comercio,  estadfstica  aplicada  al  comercio,  legiBlaci6n  mercan- 
til,  historia  del  comercio,  reconocimiento  de  los  productos  comerciales,  legialaci6n 
mercantil  intemacional,  nociones  de  dorecho  civil  y  administrative  y  legtslaci6n 
sobre  marcas  y  paten  tea,  Iegi8laci6n  y  prictica  fiscal  y  adusmera,  l^L8laci6n  y  pr&;tica 
consulares,  legislaciones  mercantiles  extranjeras  comparadas,  redaoci6n  de  instru- 
mentos  pt&blicos  y  dcicumentos  comerciales,  idiomas — ingles,  francos  y  alemin. 

II. 

Agentes  vudiadores  de  comercio  {agentes  de  cambio  y  hoUas  y  corredores  de  comercio).— 
Tenedurfa  de  libroe  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comercio,  prdctica  del 
comercio,  especialmente  en  bancos  y  bolsas,  legislacidn  mercantil,  reconocimiento  de 
productos  comerciales,  redacci6n  de  instrumentos  ptiblicos  y  documentos  comerciales, 
idiomas — ingles,  francos  y  alemdn,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentee  y  legislaci6n 
y  prdctica  fiscal  y  aduanera. 

III. 

Vistas  0  pericialea  de  aduanaa. — Tenedurfa  de  libroe  y  contalibilidad  en  general 
aplicada  al  comercio,  eatadlstica  aplicada  al  comercio,  Iegi8laci6n  mercantil,  legiala- 
ciones  mercantiles  extranjeras  comparadas,   derecho  mercantil  intemacional,  re* 
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conocimiento  de  productoe  comerclalee,  legifilaci6n  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y  aduanera, 
idiomafi — ingl^,  franc^  y  alemdn,  legislaci6ii  sobre  marcas  y  patentes,  eatadfstica 
aplicada  al  comercio. 

IV. 

Agentes  o  corredores  de  adtianas. — Tenedurfa  de  libroe  y  coutabilidad  en  general 
aplicada  al  comercio,  legislaci6n  mercantil,  legislaciones  mercantiles  extranjeras 
comparadas,  reeonocimiento  de  productoe  comercialesi  legislacidn  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y 
aduanera,  estadfstica  aplicada  al  comercio,  idiomas — ingl6s,  francos  y  alem&n,  legis- 
laci6n  nobre  marcas  y  patentea 

V. 

Carrera  conjmkr.  — Teneduria  de  libros  y  contabilidad  en  general  aplicada  al  comer- 
cio, estadlstica  aplicada  al  comercio,  legislacidn  mercantil,  nociones  de  derecho  civil 
y  administrativo  y  legislacidn  sobre  marcas  y  patentee,  legislaciones  mercantiles  ex- 
trftnjeras  comparadas,  derecbo  mercantil  intemacional,  geografla  industrial  y  co- 
mercial,  reeonocimiento  de  productoe  comerciales,  Iegi8laci6n  y  prdctica  consulares, 
redaccion  de  iustrumentos  ptlblicoe  y  documentos  comerciales,  legislacidn  y  phictica 
fiscal  y  aduanera,  idiomas — ingl^,  francos  y  alemin,  historia  del  comercio. 

VI. 

Pffritos  tasadores, — Geografla  industrial  y  comercial,  legislaci^n  mercantil,  reeonoci- 
miento de  productos  comerciales,  legislacidn  y  pr&ctica  fiscal  y  aduanera,  idiomas — 
ingles,  francfe  y  alemdn,  legislaci6n  sobre  marcas  y  patentes. 

Estas  son  las  seccioncs  que  podrdn  comprenderse  dentro  de  la  carrera  comercial, 
reglamentando  los  estudios  en  curses  para  su  aprendizaje. 

Como  se  comprenderd  f&cilmente,  puede  esa  distribuci6n  ser  objeto  de  modifica- 
oiones,  pero  en  lo  fundamental  debe  existir. 

Bien  ha  hecho  la  subsecci6n  10  sobre  instrucci6n  comercial,  de  la  Secci6n  IV  del 
Congreso  en  dedicar  su  atenci6n  a  este  problema,  porque  desde  hace  largo  tiempo,  a 
los  estudios  comerciales  no  se  les  dedica  la  atenci6n  que  se  merecen. 

Con  raz6n  ha  dicbo  M.  L^utey  que  a  las  clases  superiores  repugna  el  comercio; 
la  clase  media  no  le  da  sine  los  menos  inteligentes  y  los  menos  instruidos  de  sus  hijos; 
las  clases  inferiores  ponen  a  loe  j6vene8  estudioeos  en  las  escuelas  del  Estado.  Y 
cuando  los  unos  y  los  otroe,  de  estas  dos  tiltimas  clases,  se  deciden,  faltoe  de  medioe, 
a  dirigir  a  sus  hijos  a  los  estudios  comerciales,  es  porque  creen  que  eeta  carrera  no 
necesita  de  otra  preparaci6n  que  la  que  da  la  pr^tica.  Esto,  como  se  comprenderd 
f&cilmente,  es  err6neo. 

Hoy  por  fortuna  se  empieza  a  ver  la  necesidad  e  importancia  de  los  estudios  comer- 
ciales; se  reconoce  con  justa  raz6n,  que  la  formaci6n  de  un  buen  comerciante  exige 
tanto  m6todo,  estudio  y  esfuerzos,  como  la  de  abogado,  m6dico  o  ingeniero;  y  es  que 
el  campo  de  acci6n  del  comercio  es  considerable,  dado  el  desenvolvimiento  que  cada 
dfa  adquiere,  debido  a  los  mtiltiples  medioe  de  comunicaci6n. 

El  comercio  reclama  hoy  hombres  instruidos,  cientlficos;  no  prdcticos,  y  lejos  de 
condenar  a  una  vida  mon6tona  y  pasiva  al  individuo,  como  afirman  algunos,  exige  de 
^ste  un  espfritu  siempre  despierto  y  una  inteligencia  siempre  viva. 

Una  educaci6n  t^cnica  comercial  es  necesaria  para  el  engrandecimiento  de  la 
naci6n,  y  por  eso  debemos  propender  a  que  los  ciudadanos  adquieran  esos  conoci- 
mientos  s61idamente,  a  fin  de  que  constituyan  hombres  de  acci6n  y  sean  el  exponente 
de  la  cultura  de  su  patria,  ya  que  el  comercio,  segdn  se  ha  dicho,  es  el  vehfculo  mds 
poderoso  de  la  civilizaci6n  y  el  progreso. 
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iCOUO  FUEDE  UNA  NAaON  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MlS  EFECTIYA 
A  SUS  JOVENES  para  una  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  QUE  DEBA  EMPREN- 
DERSE  SEA  EN  DICHA  NACION  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJERO? 

For  AGUSTlN  T.  WHILAR, 
Director  de  la  E$ciula  Normal  de  Preceptores  de  Lima,  Perd. 

DCPOBTAKCIA  DBL  COMSRGIO. 

El  comercio  ha  influldo  poderosamente  en  el  prodigioao  desenvolvimiento  con  que 
U  humanidad  hoy  se  ufana,  y  continuari  abri^ndole  cada  vez  mijs  amplios  y  dilatados 
horizontes  para  la  eficacia  de  bu  actividad,  porque  no  dejard  de  poner  a  IO0  puebks 
en  estrecha  comunicaci6n  material  e  intelectual:  causa  pennanente  de  imitacida  de 
U80S  y  costumbres  y  de  aplicaci6n  de  ciencias  y  artes  de  laa  nacionee  mis  cultas  y 
adebntadas;  es  el  instnunento  propio  de  las  civilizaciones. 

Seg^dn  Savaray,  61  contribuye  eficasmente  al  engrandecimiento  material  de  lis 
naciones  contrarrestando  la  reducida  extensidn  territorial  a  la  pobreza  del  suelo,  como 
acaece  en  Holanda,  que  sin  producir  nada  abastece  a  los  dem&s  pueblos  de  lo  que 
necesitan. 

No  es  menos  su  benefice  influjo  en  el  progreso  agricola,  ya  que  proporciona  a  unos 
pafses  nuevos  productos  para  el  cultivo,  transportadoe  de  otros.  Favorece,  no  menos^ 
el  desenvolvimiento  de  las  ciencias  por  cimentarse  en  sus  adelantos  los  fines  qoe 
persigue,  como  flurecen  las  artes  a  su  bienhechora  sombra. 

Asf  esparce  el  comercio  sus  beneficios  en  todas  las  esferas  sociales  encontrando 
en  61,  quienes  lo  ejercen  h&bil  y  l^icamente,  un  manantial  de  ganancias  Ifcitas; 
y  elagricultor  aumenta  las  suyas,  satisface  mayor  ntimero  de  necesidades  dando 
salida  a  sus  frutos  y  facilitando  los  medios  de  adquirir  los  objetos  indispensables  paia 
la  vida.  £1  comercio  nivela,  pues,  la  abundancia,  llama  a  todos  los  seres  a  compartir 
el  trabajo  de  todos;  contribuye  a  la  difusi6n  de  las  ideas,  y  Ueva  por  todas  partes  la 
ensefia  bendita  y  gloriosa  de  la  cultura  humana.  Viene  a  ser  en  el  organismo  social 
lo  que  la  circulaci6n  en  la  vida  fisiol6gica;  y  de  ahf  que  se  tenga  por  la  manifestacidn 
externa  universal  y  continua  del  valor  y  potencialidad  econ6mica  de  las  naciones 
que  derraman  por  el  mundo  loa  frutos  de  sus  campos  y  los  productos  de  sus  Mbricas; 
por  regulador  de  la  situacidn  de  los  mercados  de  las  necesidades  locales,  de  las  prefe- 
rencias  de  los  consumidores,  de  las  variaciones  del  gusto,  y  de  los  antojos  y  caprichos 
de  la  moda:  |es  el  alma  de  la  economia  contempordneal 

CLASES  DE  COMERCIO. 

La  extensi6n  y  la  complexidad  de  los  actos  comerciales,  los  servicioa  y  la  riqueza 
que  han  creado,  obligan  a  dividir  el  comercio  en  clases,  atendiendo  al  lugar  y  al  modo, 
a  la  cantidad,  a  loa  objetos  de  que  se  trata,  a  la  relaci6n  con  las  demds  naciones  y  a  | 

los  lugares  donde  se  realiza.    De  aqul  la  compraventa,  las  comisiones,  los  transported,  [ 

la  banca,  los  seguros,  el  cambio,  el  depdslto,  los  alimentos,  los  tejidos,  los  materiales 
de  construccidn,  los  objetos  suntuarios,  el  dinero,  los  efectos,  el  comercio  pdblico  y 
privado,  el  intemacional  y  colonial,  el  maritime,  el  fluvial,  por  canales  y  lagos,  de 
paz  y  de  guerra,  al  por  mayor  y  por  menor. 

CtJALIDADBS  MORALES   E  INTELECTUALES  DEL  GOMERCIANTE. 

Como  quiera  que  el  comercio  comprenda  variadisimos  objetos  y  circunstandas, 
reviste  mdltiples  formas;  exige,  como  es  natural,  singulares  prendas  morales  e  inte- 
lectuales  y  no  pocoe  conocimientos  cientlficos,  esto  es,  ha  menester  de  una  educaci6n 
e  instruccidn  tan  grandes  y  oxtensas  como  las  de  cualquiera  profesidn,  por  dificil 
que  sea. 

Las  cualidades  morales  e  intelectuales  deben  adquirirse  o  perfeccionarse  por  medio 
de  una  educaci6n  ordenada  y  met6dicamente  seguida,  a  fin  de  inculcar  con  buen 
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^xito  la  aptitud  para  loe  actos  comercialee,  para  el  amor  al  orden,'^Ia  economfa/la 
peneverancia,  la  rectitud  de  juicio,  el  buen  sentido,  la  probidad,  la  int^jidad,  la 
veracidad,  el  espfritu  de  iniciativa,  la  decisidn,  la  claridad  en  laa  ideaa  y  todo  aquello 
que  coQBtituye  la  exi>eriencia  profeeionaly  laa  reglas  propias  del  comercio  y  bus  secretes. 

OONOCIMIBNTOS  CIBNTIfiOOS    INDI8PSN8ABLSS    PABA  KL    EJXBCIOIO    DBL    OOMSHOIO  T 
OONCSFTO  DB  LA  BNSBi^ANZA  COMBBCIAL. 

A  la  par  que  el  ejercicio  del  comercio  exige  las  cualidades  especificadas,  reclama 
tambi^n  no  pocos  conocimientos  cientfficos  especiales  para  el  logro  del  mejor  ^xtto 
en  loe  negocioe  o  actos  comercialee.  As!  es  indispensable  conocer  los  lugares  de  pro- 
duccidn  y  consume,  las  rutaa  y  vfas  de  comunicacidn,  los  mercados  de  consumo, 
las  tarifas  de  transporte  general  o  especial,  los  derechos  de  aduanas,  la  manera  de 
fabricar,  la  calidad  y  coeto  de  los  productos,  el  empleo  o  aprovechamiento  hecho  por 
el  consumidor,  etc. 

Ademds  de  estos  conocimientos  y  algunos  otros  relatives  a  la  naturaleza  particular 
de  los  productos  vendidos  relacionadoe  con  las  circunstandas  especiales  de  cada 
comarca,  el  comerciante  necesita  otras  mAs  generales  que  constituyen  el  esplritu  por 
decir  asl,  de  las  prepaiaciones  mercantiles,  tales  como  el  conocimiento  claro,  sencillo 
y  met6dico  de  la  contabilidad,  darse  cuenta  cabal  de  la  naturaleza  de  la  materia  de 
la  producci6n  y  de  las  aplicaciones  industriales;  poseer  tedrica  y  pr&cticamente  su 
lengua  y  las  comerciales  extranjeras  de  mis  importancia,  y  disponer  de  loe  instru- 
mentos  anexos,  o  sea  la  caligrafia,  la  estenograffa,  el  dlbujo;  estar  al  tanto  de  los 
fen6meno6  econ6micos  dominando  los  piincipios  y  las  leyes  que  los  regulan,  y  los 
jurfdicos  aplicables  al  comercio.  Y  como  quiera  que  el  aprendizaje  de  tan  variadas 
y  diffciles  mateiias  exige  ensenanza  metddica,  la  carrera  comercial,  como  todas  las 
demis,  debe  tener  profesorado  especial,  pedag6gicamente  orientado,  para  el  buen 
^xito  de  la  ensefianza. 

Ya  que  los  profesores  no  se  improvisan  ni  se  reclutan  en  la  calle,  aun  cuando  domi- 
nen  la  ciencia  que  ban  de  ensefiar,  deben  tener  preparaci6n  pedag6gica  especial  porque 
sin  ella  los  resultados  ser&n  fnistr&neos,  o,  por  lo  menos,  muy  arduo  conseguir  dax 
mediana  ensefianza. 

Loe  conocimientos  cientificos  exigidoe,  pues,  i)or  la  naturaleza,  complexidad  y 
fines  del  comercio  son:  Lengua  nacional,  rafces  latinas,  ret6rica  mercantil,  lenguas 
comerciales  extranjeras,  bistoria  Uteraria,  geograffa  econ6mico-comercial,  histoiia  del 
comercio,  cosmograffa,  matemdticas  aplicadas,  mineralogfa,  contabilidad  general  y 
especial,  economla  polftica,  comercial  e  industrial,  hacienda  pdblica,  moral  pr&ctica, 
cfvica  y  comercial,  derecho  civil  y  administrativo,  derecho  comercial,  legisladdn 
mercantil  comparativa,  l^gislacidn  fiscal,  estadlstica  general  y  aplicada,  sociologla, 
caUgiafia,  dibujo,  psicologla  del  comerciante,  teoria  de  la  ensenanza  mercantil,  meto- 
dologia  general,  metodologfa  aplicada  a  la  ensefianza  mercantil. 

Dada  la  naturaleza,  extensi6n  y  vaiiedad  de  estos  conocimientos,  se  infiere:  (a)  que 
la  ensefianza  comercial  debe  ser  educadora,  (b)  que  debe  proporcionar  conocimientos 
cientfficos,  literarios,  linguisticos,  morales,  cfvicos,  econ6micos,  t^nicos,  jurfdicos 
te6rico-pr&ctico6  y  pedag^cos  especiales,  (c)  que  su  finalidad  debe  ser  general, 
especial  y  profesional:  general  por  su  plan  cientifico;  especial  por  la  direccf6n  que  da 
a  la  atenci6n  de  los  alumnos  sobre  actos  de  comercio,  por  la  importancia  atribuida 
al  eetudio  de  la  contabilidad,  de  la  economla  industrial  y  comercial,  a  laa  lenguaa 
comerciales,  a  la  caUgrafia,  al  derecho,  a  la  legislacidn,  a  la  economfa  polltica,  a  la 
hacienda  pdblica;  profesional  porque  el  eetudio  razonado  de  lo  que  se  practica  en 
las  f&bricas,  en  los  talleres,  en  los  bancos,  en  el  comercio,  donde  est&  la  fuente  del  orden 
del  m^todo  para  la  aplicaci6n  pr&ctica  y  para  la  lecci6n  objetiva,  como  que  prepara 
para  el  profesorado  mercantil. 

Estos  puntos  de  vista,  la  complexidad  yel  crecido  ntimero  de  operaciones  comercia- 
lee, obligan  la  aplicaci6n  del  principio  de  la  divisi6n  del  trabajo,  a  fin  de  darcabida 
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a  no  pocaa  peraonas  que  ayudan  o  auxilian  al  comerciante,  denominadan  anxiliana, 
cuyaa  claees  varian  seg^  los  paiaea  y  la  legislaci6n,  porque  necesitan  tambite  edv 
ci6n  e  iiutrucci6ii  comercial. 

Para  ser,  puea,  hoy  un  buea  comerciante,  no  basta,  como  antafio,  conocer 
oolamente  un  artlculo,  una  mercancla  y  la  regfi6n  productora,  se  neceeita  estar  al 
tanto  de  todo  lo  que  ocurre  en  el  mundo. 

Hoy,  dice  Sicgfrield,  ee  indiapensable  poder  darse  cuenta,  i natAn tAn eamen te  al 
abrir  un  peri6dico  diario,  de  la  influencia  que  pueden  tener  loe  despachoe  telegt^Sccm, 
de  cualquier  otro  pais.  Para  ello  ee  neceeita  eaber  muchaa  coeas,  no.  solo,  poseer  Im 
bases  de  loe  negocios,  esto  ee,  conocer  la  contabilidad,  loe  cdlculos  de  loe  cambios  de 
precio,  do  valores  y  arbitrios,  la  geograffa  comercial;  hablar,  o  en  todo  caso,  ccun- 
prender  varias  lenguas,  ser  economista,  hacendista,  cambista  en  cierta  medida;  et 
indispensable  en  una  palabra,  haber  adquirido  la  ciencia  comercial.  De  aqui  la 
sabia  y  c61ebre  frase  de  Goethe,  '*Na  s^  que  exista  espfritu  m^  extenso  y  cultivado 
que  el  de  un  gran  comerciante." 

ORIOBN   DB   LA   CULTURA   COMERCIAL  T  8U   E8TADO   BK  NUESTItA   KPOCA. 

fividenciada  la  importancia  del  comercio,  la  clase  de  preparacidn  que  exige  y  Ja 
diversidad  de  operaciones  realisadas  con  la  coopezaci6n  de  no  pocoe  auxiliarw,  do 
obstante,  loe  Estadoe  y  loe  partLculares  no  se  percataron,  en  todo  tiempo,  de  la  neceoidad 
de  la  preparacidn  tunica  del  comerciantei  porque  antes  del  siglo  XIX,  la  enaenaim 
secundaria  clMca  t\x6  la  tinica  fuente  de  cultura  hatfta  nuestra  6poca  y  el  iinico  funda- 
mento  de  la  educacidn  nacional.    A  su  calor  formdronse  loe  eepliitus,  diacipliniranse 
las  inteligencias,  influyendo  poderoeamente  en  todas  las  manifestaciones  del  ingeoio; 
pero  como  tal  ensefianea  no  podia  por  si  sola  eatisfacer  las  multiples  necesidades  v 
exigencias  sociales,  algunos  pensadores  pidieron,  con  insistencia,  en  el  siglo  XVIII, 
la  su8tituci6n  de  otra  enselUmza  milus  adecuada  a  las  nuevas  direcdones  sodalee. 
Y  despu^  de  mucho  discutir  y  largo  batallar,  suigleron  nuevas  instituciones  docentes 
enderezadas  a  contribuir  a  la  cultura  general  de  la  juventud  estudioea  predominando 
en  ellas  la  ensefianza  de  las  lenguas  vivas,  sin  dejar  de  eaUsfacer  otras  exigencias  de 
orden  te6rico,  sentidas  en  nuestra  4poca.    Este  movimento  se  propagd,  rApidamente, 
dentro  y  fuera  de  cada  naci6n  alii  donde  la  necesidad  de  una  ensefianza  especial  en 
m&i  imperiosa. 

£n  los  alios  1804,  1808,  1815,  1816,  1829,  y  1843  aparecieron  en  Francia  divenas 
escuelas  profesionales,  siguiendo  luego  el  ejemplo  B^lgica,  Alemania,  Italia,  EepaSa, 
y  AmMca;  extendi^dose  tambi^n  el  movimiento  por  establecer  escuelas  de  comercio, 
aunque  muy  pocas  hasta  1850,  tomando  impulse  la  fundaci6n  de  escuelas  comerdaleB 
hacia  la  mitad  del  siglo  XIX,  alcanzando  la  enseiLanza  mercantil  una  organizacida 
general,  verdadera  y  apropiada  a  las  necesidades  sentidas.  Pero  la  revoluci6n  no 
se  realiz6  en  todas  partes,  aunque  en  todas  se  han  establecido  escuelas  especialea 
industriales  y  comercialos.  De  aqui  nace  la  restricci6n  del  influjo  de  la  ensefianza 
cl&sica  que  origin6  otra  nueva,  llamada  mas  tarde  a  deaenvolveise  vigoroaamente  y 
destinada  a  completar  la  educaci6n  cl^ca,  constituyendo  asi  uno  de  loe  principales 
factores  de  prosperidad  econdmica  y  de  progreso  moral  y  civil.  Pero  al  principio,  en 
verdad,  ningdn  Estado  floreciente  sentia  la  necesidad  de  estimular  y  desenvolver  la 
instruccidn  mercantil,  porque  cada  pais  tenia  que  proveer,  casi  excluaivamente  y  sin 
competencia  extrafia,  al  mercado  Interior  y  colonial,  reservados  con  excesivo  cdo,  a 
la  produccidn  nacional.  Desenvolvidse  asi  el  comercio  sin  obst^ulos  inauperables, 
ni  cheques  violentos  y  sin  imponer  a  loe  comerciantes  la  necesidad  pr^ctica  de  adquinr 
conocimientos  especiales  y  profundos  acerca  de  las  condiciones  econdmicas  de  los 
paises  extranjeros  por  no  ofrecerse  la  oportunidad  de  su  utUizacidn  en  las  relaciones 
del  comercio  exterior. 

Impuestas  por  cada  Estado,  civilizaci6n  y  lenguas  en  sua  respectivos  mercados  y 
colonias,  limitdee  la  ensefianza  de  las  lenguas  extranjeras  quedando  reducido  e 
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infiujo  politico,  militar  y  civil  a  una  sola  cosa,  por  pzacticarae  en  el  mismo  campo, 
y  la  preparaci6n  comerdal,  limitada  en  lu  adminifltracionefi  mercantiles;  bastaba  la 
experiencia  individual  para  las  exigencias  del  tr&fico. 

A  mediados  del  slglo  XIX,  el  deearrollo  industiial  coloc6  a  todas  las  nacionee  euro- 
peas  en  un  pi4  de  igualdad  que  hizo  intitil  el  r^men  restrictivo  de  la  navegaddn 
y  del  comerdo,  dando  amplio  espacio  a  la  comunicaci6n  intemacional,  imponiendo 
la  neceeidad  de  una  preparaci6n  tunica  id6nea. 

La  nueva  direcci6n  dada  por  Inglaterra  a  la  polftica  comercial  transform6  las  rela- 
ciones  intemacionales  y  econdmicas,  como  se  transf(»rmaron  los  m6todoe  industiiales 
en  todo  el  mundo,  en  la  tiltima  mitad  del  siglo  XVIII  impeliendo  a  todas  las  nacionee 
europeas  al  nuevo  arreglo  t^cnico  y  econ6mico  de  la  producci6n  manufacturera. 
Ninguna  naci6n  podia  disputarle  el  cetro  industrial  y  comercial  a  Inglaterra  y 
lavorecida  por  tan  peregrina  8ituaci6n,  s61o  aspiraba  al  perfeccionamiento  de  las 
clases  t^cnicas  de  la  produccidn  adn  no  superadas. 

En  el  fnteiin,  los  dem&s  palses  aumentaban  su  producci6n  manufacturera  favoreci- 
das  por  las  escuelas  industriales,  tiempo  ha  poeeidas  por  Inglaterra. 

Son6,  pues,  la  h(»a  en  que  las  dem&s  naciones  se  resolvieron  a  afrontar  el  mercado 
del  mundo  disput&ndoselo  a  los  ingleses. 

Las  expoeiciones  intemacionales  de  Londres  (1851);  de  PariiB  (1867);  de  Yiena  (1868), 
iniciaron  una  nueva  economla  e  inauguraron  una  lucha  comercial  intemadonal, 
consider&ndose  cada  naci6n  tunica  y  suficientemente  preparada  pam  ocupar  todos 
los  mercados;  y  dieron  asf  muerte  al  monoplio  industrial  ingl^.  Desde  este  instante 
cristalizan  los  esfuerzos  de  Europa  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America,  para  proteger 
a  los  industriales  y  comerdutntes  en  sus  empresas  de  penetraci6n  en  los  m^cadoe 
coloniales  extra-eim>peos  y  la  conquista  de  elloe  abierta  para  todo  el  mundo,  mientraB 
los  mercados  europeos,  con  excepci6n  del  de  la  Gran  Bretafia,  se  defendlan  con 
elevados  derechos  de  irontera. 

Estableci^ronse  entonces  algunos  museos  comerciales,  sociedades  de  exportaci6n 
y  otras  instituciones  an&logas  destinadas  a  promover  y  apoyar  las  exportaciones  na- 
cionales,  merced  a  los  esfuerzos  de  los  c6nsules  que  hasta  esa  ^pocasblotenian  repre- 
sentacidn  diplomdtica.  La  insuficiencla  era  general,  faltaba  la  experiencia  y  la 
oiganizaciiSn  comercial;  era  indiscutible  la  necesidad  de  comerciantes  aptos  para 
patrocinar  las  corrientes,  dotados,  si  no  de  la  experiencia  tradicional,  por  lo  menoe 
de  un  cdmulo  de  conocimientoe  te6rico8  suficientes  para  la  lucha  intemacional  mer- 
cantil.    He  aqui  el  oiigen  de  la  cultura  comercial  expuesta  aiquiera  en  cifra. 

Los  Estados,  que  tuvieron  antes  la  ensefianza  comercial  por  cosa  de  poca  importanda 
alentaron,  ayudaron  eficazmente,  la  iniciativa  privada,  la  tarea  de  promover,  de 
diflciplinar  y  dirigir  esta  ensefianza  tom&ndola  en  un  ramo  principal  del  sistema 
did^tico  nacional,  y  tienen  hoy  grande  inter^  en  preparar,  de  la  manera  m^  prdctica 
y  elevada,  a  las  generaciones  comerciales  de  mafiana. 

La  enflefianza  comercial  sigue  hoy^  paralelamente,  la  experiencia  econ6mica  de  cada 
pais  y  al  compds  que  aumenta  la  uttlidad  y  la  complexidad  de  la  vida,  d^jase  sentir 
tambi^n  la  necesidad  imperiosa  de  comerciantes  de  extensa  y  s61ida  instrucci6n 
directa  y  convenientemente  adquirida,  como  factor  de  buen  ^xito.  Nace  de  aquf 
el  anhelo  contemporineo  de  preparar,  cientfficamente,  lo  m^  completamente  posible, 
a  las  personas  destinadas  a  ocupar  puestos  visibles  en  la  vida  econ6mica;  y  es  ya 
necesidad  inaplazable  dar  nuevas  dlreccionee  a  los  estudios  comerciales,  porque  la 
vida  econ6mica  contempor&noa,  no  puede  patrocinarse  con  la  sola  experiencia  y  con 
el  auxilio  exclusive  de  los  conocimientos  profesionales. 

Para  conocer,  valorizar  o  interpretar  las  leyes  que  rigen  el  mundo  econ6mico,  se 
ha  menester  una  cultura  completamente  cientffica,  proporcbnada  por  medio  de 
m^todos.y  procedimientos  inherentes  a  la  ensefianza  superi(^,  aunque  no  faltan  todavla 
inteligencias  miopee  que  no  alcancen  a  ver  la  necesidad  de  un  plan  de  estudios  cientifico 
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para  la  carrera  del  comercio,  y  existen  no  pocoa  comerciantes  que  repugiuui  ke 
6Btudio6  que  en  su  sentir  no  8on  pricticoe,  esto  ea,  que  no  proporcioiuuiY  aegtin  dke, 
conocimientofl  de  Inmediata  aplicaci6n. 

0RAD08  T  CLA8S8  DB   BNSSfiANZA  COMKRCIAL;  8U  NATITRAI^BZA    T  FIXB8. 

El  crecido  ndmero  de  mAterias  de  ensefianza  exigido  i>or  las  imperioeas  neceaidada 
mercantileB;  la  importanda  absoluta  y  relative  de  cada  asignatura  y  la  exten8i6&  y 
profundidad  de  los  estudios  cientfficos  y  profesionales,  han  impuesto  la  diviai6n  de  h 
ensefianza  comercial  en  doe  grades;  uno  profesional  y  otro  universitario. 

La  detenninaci6n  de  la  Ifnea  de  desenvolvimlento  que  cada  naci6n  puede  oeguir, 
a  fin  de  dar  el  mayor  auge  y  eficacia  a  la  ensefianza  especial  o  profeeioiiBl,  se  debe  a  loi 
congresoB  intemacioles  de  ensefianza  te6iica  y  a  las  asociaciones  de  importancia  estable- 
ddas  en  Alemania,  Francia,  Suiza,  Italia,  Espafia  y  Estadoe  Unidoe  de  America 
Esta  ensefianza  ofrece  hoy  caracteree  fundamentales  y  comunee.  Lios  planes  dt 
estudios  son  substandalmente  id^nticos  en  todas  partes  para  este  grado  de  ensefianza: 
06IO  difieren  los  programas  en  la  extensidn  justificada  en  cada  plantel  por  sub  propios 
y  especiales  fines.  La  ensefianza  especial  o  profesional  satisface  a  una  numerasi 
clase  de  comerciantes  y  agentes  de  comercio,  que  ofrecen  no  pocos  grui>o8  con  eepe- 
claUsimas  exigencias,  debiendo,  por  lo  mismoi  fijar  su  propia  organizaci6n  para  satis^ 
facer  las  necesidades  de  este  linaje  de  alumnos.  De  aquf  la  subdivisidn  de  este  grado 
de  ensefianza  en  inferior,  media  y  superior.  Esta  subdiyifli6n  de  la  ensefianza  profe- 
abnal  ha  creado  tres  clases  de  escuelas  de  comercio:  Inferiores,  medias  y  superiores, 
sin  exigir  la  sucesidn  de  una  clase  a  otra,  como  se  realiza  de  la  primera  ensefianza  a 
la  s^gunda  y  de  ^sta  a  la  superior.  Cada  clase  de  escuela  tiene  finalidad  propia  y 
exclusiva  y  en  cada  una  de  ellas,  el  curriculum  de  estudios  es  complete,  impartiendo 
instnicci6n  integral,  tenida  por  suficiente  para  las  categorias  especiales  de  alumnos  en 
cuyo  provecho  se  ozganiz6  tal  ensefianza.  Pero  nada  impide  el  que  se  pueda  paaar 
de  una  escuela  a  otra  para  adquuir  nociones  profesienales  mis  amplias  y  profundaa, 
especialmente  de  las  escuelas  medias  a  las  superiores,  sin  que  sean,  deede  lucgo, 
preparatorias,  esto  es,  que  la  inferior  prepare  para  la  media  y  6sta  para  la  superior, 
como  pudiera  creerse. 

La  ensefianza  profesional  inferior  tiene  diversas  y  notables  modalidadeB,  en  cada 
pais,  debido  al  reclutamiento  de  los  alumnos. 

La  escuela  de  comercio  media  se  dedica  a  preparar  una  categoria  de  comerdantes 
y  empleados  de  comercio  mia  elevada  que  la  de  las  escuelas  inf  eriores  que  las  dicuns- 
tandas  de  la  vida  pueden  Uamar  a  distinguidas  poeidones.  De  aquf  la  relativa 
extenBi6n  de  las  nodones  tunicas  propordonadas  y  la  continuad6n  de  la  obia  de 
cultura  general  iniciada  en  la  escuela  comercial  inferior.  El  deaenvolvimiento  de 
cada  uno  de  los  ramos  de  ensefianza,  que  inf orman  el  plan  de  estudios  de  las  escuelas 
de  comercio  medias  no  es  id^ntico  en  todoe  los  pafses,  pero  sf  comprende  mateiias  de 
cultura  general  y  cutsos  de  instrucci6n  especial  o  profesional. 

La  escuela  superior  de  comerdo,  denominada  tambi^n  ''escuela  de  altos  estudios 
comerdales ''  imparte  ensefianza  profesional  mis  extensa  y  profunda,  y  prepara  para  las 
institudones  comerdales  o  industriales,  que  exijan  el  grado  mis  elevado  de  educaci6n 
e  instruccidn  comerdal  y  habilita,  tambi^n,  para  el  profesorado  mercantil.  Hay 
variedad  de  tipos  en  B^gica,  Franda,  Suiza,  Espafia,  Italia,  Portugal,  Argentina,  etc., 
mendo  el  prototipo  de  todas,  el  Establedmiento  Superior  de  Comerdo  de  Ambores  y 
llama  hoy  la  atend6n  pdblica,  el  Institute  Comercial  de  Roma  por  su  original  organi- 
sad6n. 

Las  nadones  de  habla  teutdxuca  e  inglesa  no  dan  muestra  de  perdbir  la  necesidad 
de  esta  casta  de  escuelas,  habiendo  desenvuelto  ampHamente  la  ensefiansa  inferior 
y  media  Aun  cuando  las  escuelas  superiores  de  comerdo  difieren  en  loo  pafses 
dtados,  y  aun  dentro  de  cada  pais,  como  en  Suisa,  p<»go  per  caso,  por  responder 
a  finalidades  diversas,  no  obstante  todas  reclutan  a  sus  alumnos  de  personas  ventajosa- 
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mente  colocadas  y  comprenden  en  sua  planes  de  estudios:  (a)  Giencias  materndticas, 
f  isicafl,  mec^cas  con  sua  derivaciones  concretas,  comerciales,  industrialee  y  agricolas; 
(b)  ciencias  jurfdicas;  (c)  ciendas  econ6mica8;  (d)  historia  y  geografla  comerciales; 
(e)  sociologia;  (f)  lengua  nacional,  eztranjeraa  e  historia  literaiia;  (g)  enBofianzas 
abelaractaa  y  concretaa  indiflpensables  para  la  disciplina  mental,  moral  y  civica,  y  la 
correcta  y  elegante  comunicaddn  oral  y  eecrita  del  pensamiento. 

£1  grado  universitario  comprende  la  ensefianza  comercial  mis  elevada  que  la 
superior  por  el  m4todo  y  la  orientaci6n  eepedalisima  de  sua  estudios.  Existe  en  loa 
Estados  Unidos  de  America,  Inglaterra,  Suiza,  B61gica  e  Italia,  con  diveraa  organiza- 
ci6n,  habiendo  cristalizado  perfecta  y  hermosamente  en  la  Universidad  Gomerdal 
de  **  Luis  Bocconi "  de  Mildn.  £sta  ya  c^lebre  universidad  comercial  asegura,  con  la 
eepecializaci6n  de  los  curses,  una  preparacidn  mis  directa  para  el  eetudio  de  ciertas 
materiaa  t^cnicas.  Ha  logrado  conciliar  la  necesidad  de  generalizar  la  ensefianza 
comercial  con  la  de  especializar  la  que  propordonari  a  los  alumnos  un  estudio  m&s 
inmediato;  en  esto  se  diferiencia  de  las  univeraidades  comerdales  extranjeras  reali- 
zando  algo  mis  orginico  y  eficaz. 

La  nniveraidad  Gomerdal  de  Zurich  expide  los  siguientes  Utuloe:  diploma  de  den- 
ciaa  comerdales,  diploma  para  la  ensefianza  de  estas  ciendas  y  doctorado  de  economia 
polltica. 

£1  plan  de  estudios  de  las  universidadeB  comerdales  panamericanas  debe  diferen- 
darse  completamente  del  de  las  escuelas  superiores  y  comprender,  a  semejanza  del 
de  la  Universidad  de  Gomerdo  de  Alilin,  una  parte  de  ensefianza  general,  comdn  y 
obligatoria  para  todos  los  alumnos,  y  otrade  cursos  espedales,  a  voluntad,  relacionadoa 
con  la  cienda  econ<5mica  paiu  poder  estudiarse  con  mis  detend6n  y  profundidad  y 
con  inter^  mis  directo  en  la  vida  del  trifico. 

La  ensefianza  general  asegurari  a  los  alumnos  la  adquisid6n  de  un  conjunto  orginico 
de  conocimientoe  econ6mico8  extensos,  base  de  todo  estudio  posterior  realizable  para 
cualquiera  de  los  variados  ramos  comprendidos  en  las  escuelas  prolesionales. 

Los  cursos  especiales  prepararin  para  la  direcci6n  de  grandes  establecimientos 
econ6micos  comerciales  y  soluciiSn  de  los  problemas  relacionados  con  ellos. 

Ahora;  como  quiera  que  la  diffcil  y  harto  complicada  ensefianza  comercial,  en  bus 
grados  y  clases,  exija  profesores  id6neos,  y  pedag(3gicamente  preparados,  para  la  propia 
eficacia  de  ella,  incumbe  a  la  universidad  comercial  formarlos,  ya  que  en  su  seno  se 
debe  impartir  ensefianza  especializada. 

OBSTXcULOS  que  8E  OPONEN  a  la  ENSE5}ANZA  comercial  Y  a  8U  I>tlPtT8I(5N  PKINCIPAL- 

.    MENTE    EN   AMERICA. 

No  obstante  la  importancia  y  trascendencia  indiscutlble  del  comercio  y  el  empefio 
despl^gado  por  los  gobiemos,  para  la  mejor  organizaciiSn  comercial  profesional,  atendi- 
das  las  mfiltiples  neceddades  de  cada  pals,  algunos  obsticulos  impiden  el  progreso  y 
la  difusi6n  de  tan  dtil  y  necesaria  ensefianza. 

Desde  luego,  advi^rtese  sin  esfuerzo  en  todas  partes  que  las  clases  superiores  re- 
pugnan  el  comercio,  las  medias  le  dedican  los  miembros  menos  inteligentes,  menos 
instrufdos  o  los  fracasados  en  los  primeros  afios  de  la  ensefianza  secundaria,  y  las 
inferiores  se  dedican,  preferentemente,  a  los  oficios  y  otros  menesteres.  Y  cuando 
estoB  dltimos  se  deciden  a  falta  de  mejor  carrera  por  la  mercantil,  es  convencidos  de 
que  no  necesitan  otra  preparaci6n  que  la  prictica  de  la  misma,  o  sea,  el  simple 
aprendizaje  vulgar,  como  acaece  generalmente  en  America. 

Las  escuelas  de  comercio  deedefiadas  por  las  clases  superiores  y  consideradas  como 
una  superfetaciiSn  por  la  clase  media,  estin  condenadas,  fatalmente,  a  ser  refugio  de 
loB  parifljs  de  la  ensefianza,  y  explicase  asf  como  en  la  hora  presente,  a  pesar  de  laiga  y 
meriUsima  lucha,  no  haya  el  ntunero  exigido  por  la  poblaci^n  comercial  de  cada  pais  y 
por  SUB  exigencias  mercantiles.  Impide  tambi^n  el  desenvolvimiento  gradual  de  esta 
ensefianza  y  la  multiplicacidn  de  las  respectivaa  escuelas,  la  carencia  de  capital  sufi* 
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ciente,  esto  60,  de  medios  de  acci6n,  de  publicidad,  y  la  insiificiencia  de  la  i 

de  la  ensefianza.    De  aquf,  la  falta  de  instalaciones  completas  y  adecvadas  y  de 

medioe  de  propaganda  y  difuaidn. 

Laa  condtciones  de  ingreso,  que  habilitan  para  seguir  la  enaefLanza  univenitam  y 
especial  tunica,  restan  poblaci6n  escolar  a  las  escuelas  de  comercio  inf  eriores  y  mediis. 

De  las  consideraciones  expuestas  oe  infiere  claramente,  que  la  enaefianza  comerdil 
panamericana  exige  condicionea  especialisimaa  paia  que  adquiera  mayor  deseardii- 
miento  y  difuai6n,  y  el  reclutamiento  de  loa  alunmoe  sea  m&s  ttcil,  ain  dejar  de  m- 
girles  preparacidn  conveniente.  Estas  condiciones  atafien  a  la  oxganizacidii  de  It 
enaef&anza  inferior  y  a  laa  condicionea  de  ingreao  en  estaa  claaea  de  escaelas.  Oaaato 
a  lo  primero  se  ha  meneater  crear  aeccionea  inferiorea  de  comercio  en  laa  escu^s 
primariaa  auperiorea  y  en  loa  colegioa  de  aegunda  enaefLanza;  aecciones  que  inicies  a 
loa  alumnoa  en  laa  cienciaa  comercialea  fundamentalea  y  en  aua  prmcipales  pr6ctictf; 
y  loa  certificadoa  de  auficiencia  que  otoiguen,  habilitar&n  para  el  ingreao  en  las  eacn^m 
inferiorea  y  mediaa,  reapectivamente. 

CONDiaONBS  QUB  KLUCIDAN  BL  TEMA  PROPUB8TO. 

Expueataa,  aomeramente,  laa  consideracionea  generalea  enderezadas  al  eeclare- 
cimiento  del  tema  propueato  para  eate  Segundo  Congreao  Cientffico  Panamericaiio, 
que  me  cabe  la  alta  y  singular  honra  de  tratar,  lo  dlvidir^  en  cada  una  de  sua  partes, 
aeparando  las  cueationes  para  dar  laa  aolucionea  a  ml  humilde  entender,  mis  cob- 
venientea. 

^C<Smo  puede  una  naci6n  preparar  de  la  manera  wis  efectiva  a  loa  j^venea  pan  h 
carrera  comercial  aue  debe  emprenderae,  bien  aea  en  dicha  nacidn  o  en  un  paSa  ex- 
tjanjero?  (a)  ^En  laa  eacuelaa  que  fonnan  parte  del  aiatema  eacolar  pdblico?  (6)  ^En 
laa  eacuelaa  aoatenidaa  por  dotaci6n  particular  ? 

La  manera  mia  eficaz  de  preparar  a  la  juventud  para  la  carrera  comercial,  dentio  o 
fuera  del  pafa,  comprende  diveraoa  medioa:  unoa  referentea  a  laa  eacuelaa  y  otroa,  a  Iob 
alumnoa  a  laa  inatituciones  protectoraa  y  a  la  enaefianza  miama. 

Medioe  referentea  a  laa  eacuelaa:  (a)  Oiganizar  convenientemente  la  ensefianza 
comercial  en  aua  doa  gradoe  y  trea  claaea,  en  laa  localidadea  comercialea  de  impor- 
tancia,  empezando  por  aeccionea  eetablecidaa  en  laa  escuelas  comunea  auperioiei 
oficialea  y  particularea  y  en  loa  colegioa  de  aegunda  enaefianza  nacionales  y  parlicn- 
larea.  Eataa  aeccionea  preparatoriaa,  que  b61o  impartii^  las  nodonea  fundamentales 
del  comercio,  deapertar^  la  vocaci6n,  iniciar^  la  educacidn  e  inatniccidn  comer- 
cialea y  evidenciar&n  la  importancia,  utilidad  y  conveniencia  de  eatudiar,  debida- 
mente,  carrera  tan  lucrativa  e  importante  en  laa 'escuelas  inferiorea  y  mediaa  de 
comercio,  quedando  deapu^,  loa  alumnoa  pieparadoa  para  dominar  los  estudios 
comercialea  auperiorea  y  univeraitarios. 

(6)  En  laa  eacuelaa  auperiorea  de  comercio,  que  ae  encuentran  bajo  la  adminiatracste 
particular: 

1.  Subvencionea  eapecialea  del  Eatado,  de  loa  municipioa,  de  laa  cimaias  de  comercio 
para  que  poaean  material  eacolar  complete  e  impartan  ensefianza  objeti va; 

2.  Frotecci6n  del  Eatado  para  la  fundaci6n  de  eacuelaa  inferiorea  y  mediaa  de 
comercio  con  plan  uniforme; 

3.  Protecddn  del  Eatado,  de  loa  municipioa,  de  las  dudadea  comercialea  y  de  las 
cdmaraa  de  comerdo  para  la  fundad6n  de  eacuelaa  de  comerdo; 

4.  Frotecd6n  de  las  grandea  empreaaa  econdmico-comerdalea  e  induatiiales  para  la 
ftmdad6n  en  la  capital  de  cada  rep6blica  de  una  univeraidad  de  comercio; 

5.  Inapecd6n  eapedal  del  Eatado  y  de  las  c&maras  de  comerdo  de  la  enwefianw  y 
otoigamiento  de  premioa  pecuniarioa  y  honorfficoa  a  laa  mejorea  eacuelaa  de  comercio, 
a  fin  de  aaegurar  la  buena  enaefianza  y  la  conveniente  emuladdn; 

6.  Obligar  la  expoaid6n  permanente,  durante  el  afio  eacolar,  de  loa  trabajoe  de  kw 
alumnoa  para  premiar,  anualmente,  a  loa  m^  notablee  con  diplomas  y  medallaa; 
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7.  GTeaci6n  de  curaos  intemacioxiales,  de  exponddn  comercial  en  las  ciudades 
comerciales  de  importanda,  dados  en  las  lenguas  del  pais  organizador^  con  car&cter 
univenitario; 

8.  Creaci6n  de  academias  noctumas  de  comercio  para  eiupleadoe  que  no  puedan 
progresar  por  falta  de  conocimientos  t^cnicos. 

Medioe  referentes  a  los  alnmnos,  a  las  institudones  comerciales  y  a  la  ensefianza: 

1.  MultiplicadiSn  de  bolsas  de  viaje  por  el  Estado,  los  municipios  y  cimaras  de 
comerdo  para  perfecdonamiento  o  espedalizaddn  de  alunmos  aprovechados; 

2.  Cread6n  de  certificadoe  o  diplomas  de  aptitud  comerdal  para  dar  acceso  prefe- 
rente,  a  los  empleos  ptiblicos  que  reqxiieran  conocimientos  t^cnicos; 

3.  Exigir,  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas  inleriores  de  comercio,  el  certificado  de 
haber  concluido  la  ensefianza  primaria  superior  o  la  preparatoria  comercial; 

4.  Exigir,  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas  de  comerdo,  el  certificado  de  matemdticas 
elementales,  fisica  experimental,  qufmica  general,  botdnica,  historia  y  geograffa  uni* 
versal,  o  haber  cursado  la  secddn  comercial  de  un  col^o  de  segunda  ensefianza; 

5.  Exigir  para  el  ingreso  en  las  escuelas  supeiiores  o  en  la  imiversidad  de  comerda, 
el  certificado  de  segunda  ensefianza,  o  el  diploma  de  ensefianza  media  comercial; 

6.  SupresiiSn  del  pago  de  derechos  de  matrlcula,  ezdmenes,  certificados,  diplomas 
de  las  escuelas  de  comerdo  oficiales  y  particulares; 

7.  Creaci6n  del  doctorado  comercial  para  la  ensefianza  mercantil  en  sus  grades  y 
clases,  con  las  mismas  franquicias  que  los  profeeores  de  las  universidades; 

8.  Este  doctorado  habiUtard  para  el  profesorado  en  cualquiera  Eepdblica  ameri- 
cana. 

Medios  referentes  a  las  institudones  comerciales: 

1.  Crear  un  consejo  superior  de  ensefianza  tunica,  para  su  conveniente  organiza- 
d6n  y  vigilancia;  para  la  elaborad6n  de  programas  y  estudiar  constantemente,  la 
manera  m^  eficaz  de  preparar  a  los  j6venes  en  las  diversas  ramas  de  la  ensefianza 
comerdal,  a  fin  de  sacar  el  mayor  partido  lltil  de  la  ensefianza,  intellgencia  y  disd- 
plina  de  los  futuros  comerdantes  e  industriales. 

Medios  referentes  a  la  ensefianza: 

1.  Exigir  que  la  ensefianza  comercial  sea  t^orico-pr^tica,  instructiva,  educadora 
y  con  caricter  experimental; 

2.  Que  sea  met6dica,  poniendo  sin  cesar  en  actividad  las  fuerzaa  intelectuales  de  los 
alummos,  solicitando  su  atenci6n  y  ejercitindolos  en  deducir  lo  que  deben  conocer, 
de  lo  que  deben  dejar; 

3.  No  permitir  ensefianza  comercial  sin  el  uso  del  material  correspondiente,  porque 
esta  ensefianza  tiene  por  objeto,  no  b61o  la  educaci6n  intelectual,  sine  la  de  los  sen- 
tides  que  deben  ejerdtarse  por  medio  de  lecdones  objetivas,  que  ensefian  al  mismo 
tiempo,  las  leyes  a  que  estdn  sujetos  los  casos  estudlados,  a  practicar,  manipular, 
apreciar,  distingulr  y  sacar  partido  comercial  de  todo  lo  observado. 

4.  No  permitir  la  apertura  de  escuelas  comerciales,  sin  que  poeean  el  mlnlmo  de 
las  instaladones  necesarias  para  que  llenen  cumpUdamente  sus  fines  espedales, 
desde  el  triple  punto  de  vista  comercial,  industrial  y  agrfcola;  porque  el  comerciante 
contempordneo  debe  estar  al  tanto,  no  b61o  de  la  merceologfa,  sine  de  los  procedi- 
mlentos  de  producd6n,  de  fabricadiSn  de  las  mercancias  sobre  las  que  debe  operar 
inteligentemente,  para  estar  en  condiciones  favorables  contra  la  concurrenda  y  poder 
aconsejar,  atinadamente,  al  productor  o  al  fabricante. 

5.  £1  material  escolar  de  las  escuelas  de  comerdo  comprenderd:  (a)  Un  museo 
comercial  compuesto  de  muestrarios  de  materias  prlmas  y  productos  manufacturados 
nadonales  y  mercaderfas,  de  su  procedencia  y  consume;  de  una  colecd6n  de  mapas 
geogr&ficos,  comerciales,  industriales,  agrfcolas  y  estadlsticos,  de  diversos  paises; 
cartas  de  vfas  de  transportes  con  leyendas  explicativas  sobre  tariias  y  la  manera  de 
aplicarlas;  una  colecci6n  de  monedas  de  todoe  los  paises  con  sus  leyendas  compara- 
tivas  Bobre  la  naturaleza,  el  valor,  tftulo,  etc.,  de  las  diversas  monedas  como  de  los 
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especfmenes  de  las  diferentes  medidas  de  longitad  y  volumen  con  las  equivaieDdai 
de  lo8  pesoB  y  las  medidas  nacionales;  una  colecci6n  de  estampillas  de  diveisoe  isi» 
y  cuanto  interese  al  comercio  nacional  e  intemacional;  (b)  un  labcn^torio  pan  bi 
manipulacioneB  con  aparatos  y  los  instrumentos  de  f Isica  y  de  qufmica  apropiados  j 
loe  transmisoies  de  movimientos  mec4nicoe;  (c)  una  bibUoteca  compuesta  de  libra 
referentes  a  las  asignaturas  ensefiadas  en  las  escuelas,  y  publicaciones  camerdakf 
de  aut6grafoB  de  cursos  y  de  conferencias  dados  en  la  escuela;  una  colecd^n  de  ez- 
pedientes  aut^ntlcos  judidales  y  extra  judicialee,  comerciales  y  civiles,  anotados  por 
los  profesores  de  derecho,  a  fin  de  poder  mostrar  el  mecanismo  de  las  incorrecciope^ 
abuses  y  picardias  en  los  procesos;  (d)  las  escuelas  inferiores  y  medias  de  comercio 
tendr&n  una  oficina  de  pr^tica  comercial,  sigui^ndose  de  preferencia,  el  Bistema 
americano  de  libretas. 

Las  escuelas  superiores  y  las  univeiBidades  de  comercio,  fuera  del  muaeo,  tendiin 
un  *  *  banco  modelo .  * ' 

El  museo  comercial  de  estos  tUtimos  establecimientos  8er&  mis  exten^o  que  el  de 
las  escuelas  inferiores  y  medias,  y  tendri  por  objeto  ensefiar,  e  informar  a  fabiicantes 
manufactureros,  mediante  el  conocimiento  de  los  productos,  acerea  de  loe  cansonii- 
dores  y  de  los  productores.    En  el  museo  se  ensefiar&n  las  ciendas  comercialeB,  nato- 
rales,  agricolas,  etc.    Se  estudlarin,  pricticamente,  los  actos  comerciales,  y  se  propor- 
cionar&n  noticias  interesantes  sobre  f&bricas  preferidas  y  gustos  especiales  de  diveraas 
localidades  nacionales  y  extranjeras.    Las  muestras  de  este  museo  estar&n  dasifi- 
cadas  en  libros  esi)eciales,  baci^ndose  constar  el  pals  productor  y  el  origen  Beg6D  km 
cases.    Las  colecclones  se  considerar&n  desde  Ires  puntos  de  vista:  (a)  Muestraiioi 
de  productos  de  exportaci6n;  (b)  muestrarios  de  productos  de  impartacidn;  (c) 
muestrarios  de  embalajes  y  aderezos  o  aprestos.    Estos  muestrarios  deben  campanerse 
86I0  de  materias  que  se  adapten  a  formar  colecciones  en  libro9  como  telas,  papeles, 
pieles,  etc.    Las  colecciones  contenidas  en  vasijas  y  las  mineral^gicas,  anatdzniou 
y  geol6gicas,  etc.,  se  dispondr&n  en  estanterias  adecuadas  para  su  f&cil  manejo  y  es- 
tudio.    Habr&  tambi^n  una  coleccidn  de  cat41ogos  ilustrados.    El  banco  moddo 
tendrd  x>or  objeto  utilizar  los  conocimientoe  adquirldos  en  los  estudios  de  lenguas 
comerciales,  de  derecho  y  de  otros  ramos  para  ensefiar  c6mo  deben  inidarse,  deeen- 
volverse  y  liquidarse  las  distintas  operaciones  mercantiles,  para  ejecutarlas  en  la 
correspondencia,  en  los  dilculos,  en  los  registros  y  en  la  formaci6n  de  las  actas  y  docu- 
mentos  relacionados  con  las  susodichas  operaciones;  en  una  palabra,  poner  a  los  ahzis- 
nos  en  aptitud  de  tomar  parte  en  la  vida  comercial,  no  bien  bayan  terminado  sua  es- 
tudios, con  pleno  dominio  del  mecanismo  de  los  negocios,  sin  sentir  las  dificultades 
de  una  pfeparaci6n  pr6ctica  posterior.    Los  aspirantes  al  doctorado  comercial,  para 
ejercer  el  profesorado,  practicar&n  tambi6n  en  el  "banco  modelo'';  (e)  Se  estable- 
cer&n  visitas  sostenidas  x>or  todas  las  escuelas  comerdales,  porque  ellas  constituyea 
los  ejerdcios  pr&cticos  m^  sencillos  y  bacederos  y  consistirdn  en  examinar  los  es- 
tablecimientos comerciales,  industriales  y  sociales,  primero  a  tftulo  colectivo  y  des- 
pu6s  a  tftulo  individual.    A  las  visitas  colectivas  preceder&n  conferendas  en  las 
cuales  se  describriri,  a  grandes  rasgos,  el  organismo  econdmico  que  ha  de  visitarse. 
Estas  visitas  deben  desenvolver  el  h&bito  de  la  observad6n  y  conducir  a  la  reflexion 
y  estimular,  mediante  dertos  ejerddos,  la  inldativa. 

Delinear  el  plan  de  estudios  que  prepare  mejor  a  loe  j&oenes  para  emprender  dieha  earrem 
comercial.  Coda  esqutma  mgerido  deherd  cormderaTf  no  96I0  el  oardcter  del  aisUma 
educativo  del  pais  para  el  eual  se  intente  estahlecer  el  plan  general^  sino  la  convenim- 
cia  y  posibilidad  de  llevar  a  la  prdctica  un  curso  un^ybrme  de  vnstruccidn  comercial  pan 
todos  los  pcAses  panamericanos. 

A.  Plan  bienal  para  la  enseflanza  comercial  preparatoria  de  las  escuelas  primarias 
fluperiores:  Lengua  nacional  con  aplicaddn  a  la  pr&ctica  del  comerdo,  oiganizacidn 
del  comercio  nacional  e  intemadonal,  contabOidad  sendlla  Bux>erior,  geograffa  eco- 
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ii6mica,  aritm^dca  comercial,  dactUografla,  caligraf(a  y  eetenografia,  dibujo»  trabajo 
niftmial  educativo-^ejerdcios  ffsicos,  pi^U;tica  comercial  pot  el  eistema  de  libretas, 
viaitas  Gdstem&ticas  a  los  centroe  comerciales  e  industriales. 

B.  Plan  de  estudioa  bienal  para  la  Becci6n  comercial  preparatoria  de  los  colegios 
de  segunda  ensefianza;  Lengua  nacional  con  aplicaci6n  a  la  prdctica  del  comerdo, 
lengua  comercial  extranjera,  segdn  las  exigendas  locales,  correepondenda  mercantile 
tenedurla  de  libroe,  aritm^tica  comercial,  geograffa  econ6mica,  estenografla,  call- 
gralfa,  dibujo,  dactilografia,  trabajo  nuinual  educative — ejercidos  fCsicos,  visitas  siste- 
mi&ticas. 

Observaciones  comunes  a  ambas  secciones  preparatorias:  (1)  La  teoria  de  las  asig- 
naturas  se  enseflard  en  el  primer  semestre.  Se  impartird  inttdtivamente;  los  profeso- 
res  pondr&n  en  manos  de  los  alumnos  los  documentos  comerciales.  Las  aplicadones 
a  que  d6  lugar  la  teor(a  se  escoger&n  de  mode  que  puedan  prepararse  los  documentos 
en  la  pr&ctica;  (2)  la  pr&ctica  seguir&  a  la  teor(a  en  el  segundo  semestre;  (3)  la  corres- 
pondencia  no  seri  objeto  de  un  curso  seguido.  Se  darin  notidas  en  el  momento  y 
en  la  medida  que  la  ocasi6n  presente  en  la  serie  de  operadones  prdcticas. 

C.  Flan  de  estudios  trienal,  para  las  escuelas  inferiores  de  comerdo,  con  un  afio 
preparatorio: 

Aflo  preparatorio, — ^Matom&ticas  elementales,  lengua  nacional,  elementos  de  his- 
toria  universal,  dibujo  general  y  caligrafia. 

Primer  afSo. — ^Lengua  nadonal  con  aplicad6n  a  la  pr&ctica  del  comercio,  organiza- 
d6n  del  comercio  nadonal  e  intemadonal,  matem&ticas  elementales  aplicadas, 
eetenograffa,  trabajo  manual  educative,  ejerddos  f(sicos  y  militares,  mitLsica  vocal. 

Segundo  aflo. — ^Lengua  nacional  con  aplicad6n  a  la  pr&ctica  del  comercio,  geograffa 
econdmica,  lengua  comercial  extranjera,  tenedurfa  de  libros  aplicada  a  toda  clase  de 
empresas,  estenografia,  ejercidos  ffsicos  y  militares,  mtLsica  vocal. 

Tereer  afio, — Gorrespondencia  mercantil,  contabilidad,  historia  del  comerdo,  node- 
nes  de  economfa  polftica,  nodones  de  derecho  usual,  estenograffa,  prdctica  comercial. 
visitas  sistem&ticas. 

Obiervacwnea, — (1)  Las  notas,  las  facturas  y  las  cuentas  dadas,  a  tftulo  de  ejerddos, 
se  escoger&n  para  que  puedan  utilizarse  en  la  pr6ctica.  (2)  Las  nodones  de  Economfa 
y  Derecho  se  limitar&n  a  lo  indispensable  para  la  redacd6n  de  documentos  y  otor- 
gamientos  de  escrituras.    (3)  La  conespondencia  no  serd  objeto  de  curso  segtddo. 

D.  Plan  de  estudios  cuatriemal  para  las  escuelas  medias  comerciales:  Lengua  na- 
donal, ret6rica  mercantil  e  industrial,  rafces  griegas  y  latinas,  lenguas  comerciales 
extranjeras  e  historia  literaria^  geograffa  econ6mico-comercial,  estadfstica  general, 
historia  del  comercio,  matemdticas  aplicadas,  merceologfa,  vfas  de  transporte,  Utiles 
industriales  y  agrf colas,  comercio,  contabilidad  general,  moral  social  y  comercial, 
derecho  dvil,  derecho  comercial,  derecho  marftimo  intemadonal,  legialaddn  comer- 
cial comparativa,  legislad6n  fiscal,  caligraffa  (aplicadones),  dibujo,  mtLsica  vocal, 
pr&ctica  comercial  y  vidtafl  sistem&ticas,  administrad6n  de  sodedades. 

Obeervaciones, — En  el  ciirso  de  pr&ctica  comercial  se  ensefiard:  A  redactar  la  coires- 
pondencia  en  varias  lenguas  comerciales;  a  preparer  listas  de  precios,  la  rutina  de 
vender;  a  preparer  los  documentos  necesarios  para  las  operadones  precedentes;  a 
redbir  y  a  entregar  mercaderfas;  m^todo  de  reducci6n  de  monedas;  medios  de  cambio, 
6rdene8  postales,  cheques,  letras;  manera  de  abrir,  llevar  y  saldar  la  cuenta  bancaria; 
con8titud6n  de  las  firmas  y  compat&fas  comerciales;  los  seguros,  etc.  Todo  relado- 
nado  con  el  comercio  interior. 

En  cuanto  al  comercio  exterior,  se  ensefLard,  dUculos  sobre  el  predo  de  las  mer- 
caderfas en  la  plaza  del  consume  en  pesos,  medidas,  y  medidas  extranjeras;  procedi- 
mientos  en  la  recepci6n  de  6rdenes,  esto  es,  lugar  de  compras,  embalaje,  embaique 
y  segurt);  calcular  las  leyes  aduaneras  y  arr^los  respecto  de  los  cambios  extranjeros 
con  todas  las  operadones  subaidiarias;  esto  es,  conocer  el  conjunto  de  los  actos  rela- 
donados  con  la  importad6n  y  exportad6n  de  mercaderfas;  formaci6n  y  empleo  de 
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c6dig08  telegfr&ficoe  y  envlos  de  menaajes  en  lenguaje  comdn,  en  c<3digo  y  en  dfinas; 
incorporaci6n  y  registro  de  buques,  aignificado  y  uaoe  de  las  facturas  y  los  sobordoe; 
co0to  comparativo  y  desventaja  de  las  rutas  comerdales. 

Flan  bienal  paia  las  escuelas  superlores  de  comercio:  Lengua  nacional,  ret6rica  y 
l^ca,  rafces  griegas  y  latinaa,  literatuia  compaiada,  actualidades  geogr&ficas,  mate- 
m4ticas  aplicadas,  meiceologla,  comercio,  eontabilidad  pdblica  y  de  empresas,  cones- 
pondenda  comerdal  e  industrial,  economia  comercial  e  industrial,  o6digo  de  comercio, 
c6digo  civil,  legialacidn  fiscal  comparada  y  de  presupuestos,  piictica  comerdal, 
tratadoB  de  comercio,  economia  polftica,  estadistica,  elementos  de  biologla,  elementos 
de  sodologfa. 

CuiBOB  Yoluntarios:  Derecho  administrativo,  derecho  constitucional,  historia  diplo- 
m4tica,  derecho  intemadonal,  derecho  consular. 

Ohtervaeionet. — ^En  el  curso  de  actualidades  geogr&ficas  se  estudiar&n  los  asuntos  y 
los  aoontecimientos  tendientes  a  modificar  la  situadon  de  las  nadones  y  ks  con- 
secuendas  de  tales  acontecimientos. 

Plan  de  estudioe  para  las  universidades  de  comerdo:  Ciendas  econ6micas,  piin- 
dpioe  de  economfa  politica,  historia  crftica  de  los  prindpales  establedmientos  comer- 
dales  econ6micoe,  hadenda  pdblica,  piindpios  de  estadistica,  estadistica  econdmica, 
historia  econ6mica,  geografia  econ6mica,  cureos  espedales. 

Ciencias  jurfdicaa  espedales:  Derecho  constitucional,  derecho  administrativo, 
institud6n  de  derecho  dvil,  derecho  comerdal  e  industrial,  derecho  intemadonal 
mercantil. 

Ciencias  tunicas:  MatemiUcas  finanderas,  eontabilidad  general  y  espedal,  banco 
moddo,  merceologfa. 

Ciencias  pedag6gicas  aplicadas:  Fdco-pedagogia,  psicologfa  de  la  adoleecenda* 
teorfa  y  pr&ctica  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil,  metodologfa  general,  metodologfa  espedaL 

Obiervaeiorus, — (1)  Los  curses  univenitarios  son  obligatorios  y  voluntaries;  los 
primeros  habilitan  para  optar  al  titulo  de  doctor  en  ciencias  comerdales,  y  los  seg^undos 
para  especializarse  en  determinadas  materias  o  dedicarse  al  profesorado  mercantil; 
(2)  los  cunsos  obligatorios  se  har&n  en  dos  aflos  y  son  los  signados  con  los  niimeros  1,  3, 
4  y  7  en  dendas  econdmicas;  3  y  4  en  dencias  juridicas;  1,  2, 3  y  4,  en  dencias  tdcnicas 
Todas  las  demis  son  a  voluntad  y  durardn  dos  afios.  La  Universidad  doctoraril  en 
cada  grupo  de  dendas. 

Plan  de  estudioe  trienal  para  las  Academias  noctumas  de  empleados  que  no  pn>- 
gresan  per  &dta  de  conodmientos  tdcnicos:  lenguas  comerdales  extranjeras  (a  elec- 
ci6n);  mdtodos  modemos  de  importacidn,  exportaddn,  induyendo  fletes  y  medios 
de  transportee;  merceologfa,  mercados  interiores  y  ezteriores  y  estudio  de  costumbres 
comerdales;  tarifas  extranjeras,  pesas  y  medidas,  monedas  y  cambios;  tecnicismoe  de 
documentos  comerdales;  leyes  comerdales;  tenedurfa  de  libros;  correspondencia  mer- 
cantil; economia  politica  y  comercial;  uses  de  la  estadistica  comercial;  esteno-dactflo- 
grafia. 

Plan  anual  de  los  curses  intemacionales  de  cardcter  universitario:  (1)  Estudio  del 
desenvdvimiento  de  la  nad6n,  tanto  en  lo  interior  come  en  bus  reladones  con  los 
otros  pueblos.  (2)  Profundizar  las  cuestiones  relativas  a  la  ensefianza  de  las  dendas 
mercantiles.  (3)  Discusidn  de  los  mdtodos  y  procedimientos  empleados  en  la  ensefianza 
de  las  lenguas  extranjeras  desde  el  pimto  de  vista  comercial.  Ejercidos  pr&cticos; 
conodmientos  del  pais  y  de  bus  instituciones  comerdales  e  industriales  por  medio 
de  excuisiones;  ejerdcios  prdcticos  de  eontabilidad  comercial  e  industrial;  conodmien* 
tos  sobre  puntos  referentes  al  comerdo  de  ganado,  a  las  industrias  metaltbgicas,  y  a  la 
legislacl6n  comercial  comparativa;  politica  aduanera;  vias  de  comunicaci6n;  monedas; 
cambios;  metrologia;  tratados  de  comerdo;  establecimientos  y  explotaddn  de  ierro- 
carriles;  ofidna  intemadonal  de  trabajo  y  protecddn  obrera;  seguros;  dbnaras  de 
comerdo;  la  industria  eldctrica;  diversas  dases  de  bancos;  su  papel  econdmioo;  el 
arbitraje  intemadonal;  la  industria  de  la  leche;  temas  de  actualidad  mercantil. 
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HOW  CAN  A  NATION  PREPABE  IN  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  MANNER  ITS 
YOUNG  MEN  FOR  A  BUSINESS  CAREER  THAT  IS  TO  BE  PURSUED  AT 
HOME  OR  IN  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY? 

By  A.  AUBERT, 
Professor  of  the  InstittUo  Nacumal  de  Ocddente,  Nicaragua, 

In  attempting  to  develop  the  theme  embodied  in  the  foregoing  proposition,  in 
order  to  make  dear  and  comprehensible  the  subject  at  issue,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks  by  way  of  introduction. 

A  commercial  career  must,  we  understand,  be  the  outcome  and  part  of  some  system 
of  general  and  industrial  training,  where  young  men  may  acquire  not  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  adequate  for  any  determined  and  special  calling,  but  a  mastery 
of  those  elements  which  must  perforce  establish  an  xmmistakable  superiority  and 
advantage  of  what  may  very  properly  be  called  ''skilled  training''  over  and  above  the 
more  common  and  ordinary  form  of  ''unskilled  labor." 

Undoubtedly  in  our  days,  technical  and  skillful  training  imposes  itself  advan- 
tageously in  the  different  pursuits  of  human  activity,  in  which,  however,  a  classifica- 
tion or  discrimination  of  service  exists.  Such  a  classification  may  be  attempted 
and  made  considering  all  individual  efforts  as  mechanical  and  administrative,  the 
first  being  only  the  result  of  unskilled  and  rudimentary  labor,  and  the  second  the 
product  of  ability  and  knowledge  due  to  skillful  and  adequate  training  for  managerial 
and  administrative  employments,  and  obtained  and  acquired  in  competent  and 
well-established  centers  of  education. 

The  different  callings  in  life  represent  different  degrees  of  skill.  One  of  these 
degrees  is  that  of  a  clerk  behind  a  counter;  another  is  that  of  an  accountant  in  his 
oflSce;  a  third  is  represented  by  a  manager  of  a  concern,  etc.  A  carpenter  with  his 
saw,  a  blacksmith  with  his  tongs,  and  a  mason  with  hb  trowel  represent  also  various 
degrees  of  skill,  but  the  economic  results  of  each  and  every  one  of  those  special 
degrees  depend  evidently  on  the  efficiency  and  proper  training,  where  the  superiority 
of  skilled  over  unskilled  labor  must  prevail.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  and 
proved  by  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  United  States  on  the 
"Money  value  of  training." 

The  value  of  technical  and  skillful  education  can  not  be  overestimated;  it  is  incal- 
culable both  to  the  individual  and  to  society  in  general,  and  it  becomes  a  sort  of  pro- 
pelling force  toward  the  advancement  and  progress  of  any  civilized  country  and 
State.  An  important  business  man  once  said:  "I  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to  find 
a  young  man  properly  trained  to  come  into  my  office  who,  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
problems  which  I  have  to  face,  can  relieve  me  of  a  portion  of  responsibility." 

And  not  only  in  the  business  world  is  this  want  of  skilled  training  keenly  felt. 
Governments  and  municipalities  have  ever  and  anon  to  face  a  series  of  perplexing 
economic  and  administrative  problems  of  organization  and  management  in  which 
the  counsel,  advice,  experience,  activity,  and  labor  of  the  skillful  and  trained  expert 
become  influential  and  valuable.  And  be  it  noted  that  in  every  case  the  employer 
and  the  employee  are  impulsed  by  what  may  be  termed  a  reciprocal  interest;  the 
former  seeks  the  most  efficient  labor  possible  and  will  only  pay  according  to  the  value 
and  worth  of  the  services  given  him;  the  latter  simply  offers  what  he  knows  or  what 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  his  progress  and  prosperity  depending  only  on  his  training  and 
skill. 

The  conditions  of  efficiency  are  more  universally  considered  and  sought  to-day 
than  they  were  25  years  ago,  and  this  fact  is  conculsive  if  we  consider  the  following 
opinion  of  a  recent  writer  who  said:  "The  average  young  man  of  to-day,  without  a 
trained  mind  equipped  with  a  previously  acquired  foundation  of  facts,  is  not  in  the 
narrow  place  to  which  division  of  labor  assigns  him  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  business." 
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To  summarize:  Admittiiig  the  validity  of  the  theme  and  theory  which  has  bees 
summarily  outlined  in  the  foregoing  lines,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  unif«ai 
course  of  commercial  instruction  for  all  the  countries  of  the  Ajzierican  Gontmett 
may  be  established  in  the  different  kinds  of  schools  enumerated  in  secticms  a,  h, 
and  c  of  the  proposition,  imder  the  following  curricula  which  may  conveniently  he 
divided  in  a  full  course  of  three  years,  and  for  young  men  who  have  been  prevkrady 
prepared  or  who  may  have  acquired  beforehand  a  knowledge  of  the  three  "  rs  "  or  the 
benefits  of  a  high-grade  school. 

Curricula:  Grammar,  languages,  arithmetic,  geography,  accounting,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  typewriting,  economics,  customhouse  laws,  port  regulations,  commerdal 
law,  shipping  and  transportation,  correspondence,  and  history. 

Each  subject  matter  to  be  given  the  necessary  scope  and  extension  to  obtain  the 
desired  end. 


iCOMO  PUEDE  UNA  NAaON  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MAS  EFEC1T7A 

A  sus  jOvenes  para  una  carrera  comercial  que  DEBA  EMPREN- 

DERSE  BIEN  SEA  EN  DICHA  NAaON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRAI^JERO? 

PorM.  DELLEY, 
Diretiior  de  la  Egeuela  de  Comerdo  de  Vejuxuda. 

La  prosperidad  de  un  pals  se  aprecia  examinando  el  estado  de  su  actividad  comer- 
cial.   Trabajar  en  desarrollar  las  relaciones  comerdales  es  trabajar  por  el  bienesttf 
general,  pues  es  por  el  comercio  que  las  diferentes  naciones  pueden  procurane  les 
recursos  de  otias.    La  primera  base  de  esta  prosperidad  es  la  paz  tanto  nacionai  como 
intemacional.    Sin  ella  todo  el  comercio  se  paraliza  y  su  gran  instrumento,  el  cr^ito, 
desapazece,  viniendo  pronto  las  quiebras  y  las  ruinas.    Si  la  lucha  por  el  predominio- 
econ6mico  Ueva  los  beneficios  de  la  civilizacidn  a  todas  las  partes  de  la  tderra,  trae, 
deqgraciadamente,  el  terrible  espectro  de  la  guerra.    ^Ser&  ahora  m£s  que  nunca  una 
Utopia  esperar,  que  despuds  de  las  crueles  lecciones  que  Europa  estk  dando  al  jnundo, 
a  costa  de  rfos  de  sangre  y  de  una  miseria  indecible,  desaparezca  el  funesto  espectro, 
las  dificultades  entre  naciones  se  arreglen  de  otro  modo  que  no  sea  el  de  las  armaa  y  que 
el  comercio  no  sea  interrumpido  mis  por  catistrofes  como  las  que  atravesamoe?    De 
todos  modos  al  desastre  europeo  sucederi  una  laiga  era  de  reconstnicci6n,  y  la  Arnica 
Latina,  por  sus  grandes  riquesas  naturales,  por  la  apertura  del  Canal  de  Panamii  eeti 
destinada  a  representar  un  papel  importante  en  el  nuevo  desarrollo  econdmico.    La 
preparaci6n  es  el  secreto  del  triunfo  en  la  guerra  asf  como  en  las  luchas  paclficas,  y 
uno  de  los  temas  propuestos  por  el  Segundo  Gongreso  Cientffico  Panamericano  es  el 
presente:  ''^C6mo  puede  una  naci6n  preparar  de  la  manera  m&s  efecdva  a  sus  j6venes 
para  una  cairera  comercial  que  deba  emprenderse  bien  sea  en  dicha  naci6n  o  en  un 
pais  extranjero?"  el  cual  tiene  una  importancia. transcendental. 

En  los  medios  que  se  ocupan  de  la  iostruccidn  comercial,  el  problema  ha  dado  y» 
lugar  a  inniunerables  dtscusiones  y  controveraias.  Creemos  (itil  estudiar  r&pidamente 
la  cuestiiSn  desde  los  puntos  de  vista  histdrico  y  modemo: 

A.  Hiatdrico, — ^La  formacidn  del  aprendlz  se  hacia  completamente  en  la  casa  de 
comercio.  Te6ricamente  el  joven  debfa  empezar  por  lo  sencillo  y  f4cil  para  Uegar  a 
los  procesos  m^  dificiles  y  compllcados  que  se  presentan  en  los  n^gocios;  y  debedft 
tener  oportunidad  para  perfeccionar  sus  conocimientoa  en  el  almac^,  en  las  oficinaB, 
en  la  venta,  en  la  plaza  o  en  los  viajes. 

Las  grandes  empresas  y  la  divisidn  del  trabajo  hicieron  la  formacidn  del  aprendix 
diffcil  e  incompleta,  necesitando  una  modificacidn  esencial  y  asf  llegamos  al  sistODoa 
modemo  de  preparar  jdvenes  para  la  carrera  comercial. 
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Estado  actual  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil. — ^A  la  formacidn  prdctica  del  aprendiz  se  ha 

agr^gado  la  ensefianza  profeeional,  que  tiene  por  miaidn  desarrollar  la  cultura  genei^, 

y  mils  particulannente  la  cultura  especial  del  aprendiz.    En  algunos  palses  especial- 

mente  en  los  germanos,  se  han  dictado  leyes  reglamentando  el  aprendizaje  conjunta^ 

mente  con  la  ensefianza  complementaria.    Generalmente  el  joven  hace  un  contrato 

con  el  jefe  de  la  casa  para  su  aprendizaje  de  tres  afLos  y  diu'ante  este  tiempo  asiste  a  los 

cursos  romplemantarios  de  comercio  noctumos;  en  algunas  regiones  estos  curses  com- 

plementarios  se  dan  de  dfa,  lo  que  es  mucho  m^  ventajoso  por  todos  respectos.    La 

materia  ensefiada  en  estos  cursos  comprende:  Gontabilidad,  aritm^tica  mercantile 

correspondencia  mercantll,  derecho  mercantile  geograffa  econ6mica  y  un  idioma 

extranjero.    Al  fin  de  los  tres  afios  el  aprendiz  presenta  un  examen  t^orico-pHlctico  y 

ae  le  concede  un  diploma.    La  mayor  parte  de  los  j6vene8  que  quieren  dedicarse  al 

comercio  entran  directamente  en  la  pr^tica  y  completan  su  instrucci6n  general  y 

e8X)ecial  en  cursos  complementarios.    Este  hecho  explica  el  gran  desarrollo  de  estos 

curaoB  de  los  cuales  existen  en  Alemania,  650;  en  Suiza,  110;  en  Inglaterra  el  ntimero 

de  claaes  es  de  6,000  con  asistencia  de  250,000  alumnos. 

Las  dificultades  crecientes  del  alto  comercio  debidas  a  la  intensidad  de  la  com- 
petencia  y  a  la  extensi6n  de  las  relaciones  exigieron  una  comprensi6n  de  la  vida 
econ6mica  e  intemacional,  y  conocimientos  que  el  joven  comerciante,  ocupado  en  la 
rutina  diaria  de  la  oficina,  no  tiene  oportunidad  de  adquirir,  y  si  la  tuviera  le  faltarfa 
la  preparaci6n  adecuada  para  aaimil&rselos.    De  ah(  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  de  co- 
mercio, las  cuales  pueden  dividirse  en  dos  categorfas:  Escuelas  prficticas  de  comercio 
y  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio.    En  las  primeras  se  cursan,  en  un  perlodo  de  dos 
afios,  los  conocimientos  t6cnicos  elementales,  para  j6venes  que  despu^  entrar^  en 
aprendizaje;  ellas  disminuyen   la  duraci6n  del  aprendizaje  y  proporcionan  a  sue 
alumnos  una  cultura  general,  m^*vasta  que  la  que  se  puede  obtener  en  cursos  com- 
plementarios.   Las  escuelas  superiores  de  comercio,  con  tres,  cuatro  o  cinco  afios  de 
estudio,  desarrqllan  en  sus  alumnos  una  cultura  general  y  t^cnica  de  una  manera  pro- 
fundizada.    Los  alumnos  que  tienen  diplomas  de  estas  escuelas  no  hacen  sino  un 
aprendizaje  corto  y  generalmente  remunerado;  ellos  estin  destinados  a  formar  buenos 
empleados,  jefes  y  administradores  de  primera,  futuros  profesores  de  ensefianza  mer- 
cantil  y  hombres  que  en  la  vida  privada  y  ptiblica  prestar^n  servicios. 

£1  papel  cada  vez  m^  importante  que  desempefia  ei  comerciante,  el  banquero  y 
el  industrial  en  los  asuntos  ptiblicos,  nacionales  e  intemaclonales  ezigen  de  ellos  una 
cultura  extensa  de  las  ciencias  econ6micas  y  juridicas,  y  por  esto  adem&s  de  la  ense- 
fianza comercial  superior  se  han  fundado  academias  de  comercio,  secciones  y  facultades 
comerciales,  y  universidades  de  comercio,  iastituciones  todas  que  tienen  un  gran 
porvenir. 

Para  resumir  esta  parte  del  informe  se  puede  hacer  constar  que  existe  la  teadencia  a  • 
terminar  los  estudios  generales  y  comerciales  antes  del  aprendizaje  pr&ctico,  de  hacer 
un  aprendizaje  corto  y  remunerado,  siendo  s61o  una  minorfa  los  que  completan  la 
cultura  genersd  y  prof esional  en  imivcrsidadee  antes  o  despuds  del  aprendizaje.  S^gdn 
varios  estudios  sobre  la  materia,  este  mode  de  proceder  parece  dar  el  m&ximun  de 
ventajas  al  jefe  de  la  casa  y  al  aprendiz. 

Estado  de  la  enieffanza  mercantil  en  la  America  Latina. — Ya  hemes  delineado  lo  que 
86  juzga  el  mejor  plan  de  preparaci6n  para  una  carrera  mercantil.  La  America  Latina 
se  inspira  mucho,  quizes  demasiado,  supuestas  las  diferencias  de  raza  y  de  desarrollo 
politico,  econ6mico  y  social,  en  lo  que  se  hace  en  Europa.  En  la  ensefianza  ha  suce- 
didolo  mismo  que  en  otras  formas  de  organizaci6n;  y  asf  se  ha  visto  fundar  escuelas 
de  comercio  segdn  el  modelo  de  antiguas  y  reputadas  escuelas  europeas  sin  tener  un 
resultado  satisfactorio.  Es  precise  proceder  por  evoluci6n  y  tomar  en  cuenta  las  con- 
diciones  del  pafs;  en  muchos  de  ellos  el  gran  problema  es  todavfa  la  instniccidn 
primaria  y  la  oxganizaci6n  de  establecimientos  superiores  y  especiales  vendr&  con  las 
fuerzas  de  las  cosas.  Con  todo,  se  ha  trabajado  ya  mucho  en  pro  de  la  ensefianza 
comercial.    Creemos  titU  eetudiar  brevemente  el  estado  actual  de  algunos  de  ellos. 
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Mixieo. — ^La  enaefiaosa  comerdal  e9t&  dividida  en  primaria  y  Buperior.  La  ense- 
fiaasa  pmnaria  se  da  en  doa  afioe  al  fin  do  loecnales  y  despues  de  ex^Unenes  seGlofsacl 
diploma  de  dependiente  de  comercio.  La  ensefiansa  superior  estk  dividida  eaa  tros 
secciones:  La  primera  despu^  de  tree  afios  de  estudio  da  el  diploma  de  contadcH-  de 
comercio;  la  segunda,  tambidn  despu^  de  tree  afios  de  estudio,  concede  el  diploiiia  de 
perito  empleado  de  la  admini8traci6n  p6blica;  y  la  tercera,  despu^e  de  doa  alios  de 
estudio,  otoii^  el  diploma  de  alumno  consular.  La  edad  de  admiBi6n  en  estaa  tree 
■ecciones  es  de  14  afios.  Los  cursos  se  dan  de  enero  a  septiembre,  de  las  7  a  las  9  de 
la  mafiana  y  de  5  a  8  de  la  noche. 

RepMica  de  Panamd. — ^Eziste  una  seccidn  comercial  en  el  Instituto  Naeional.  El 
curso  complete  se  da  en  dos  afios  (cursos  noctumos)  y  se  otoiga  un  certificado  de 
capacidad  profeaional;  despu^s  de  practicar  dos  afios  en  el  comercio  se  da  el  diploma 
de  perito  mercantil. 

Repiiblioa  del  Salvador. — Existe  una  escuela  de  comercio  oiganizada  con  programa 
de  trea  afios  (24  boras  semanales)  y  a  los  alumnos  que  ban  paaado  un  afio  en  el  comercio 
y  un  afio  en  la  industria  se  concede  un  diploma  de  profesor  de  comercio  y  contador  de 
bacienda.  * 

Reptiblioa  del  Ecuador, — ^Existen  cursos  noctumos  de  comercio  ozganizados  pK>r  la 
asociaci6n  de  empleados. 

RepiSiblica  de  Hondura», — La  ensefianza  de  la  contabilidad  es  introducida  en  el 
tercer  afio  de  las  escuelas  normales  y  en  las  escuelas  secundaiias  se  ensefian  matenae 
que  tratan  de  comercio.  Existe  una  escuela  de  comercio  de  tres  afios.  En  cada  aSo 
se  ensefian  seis  materias  a  raz6n  de  seis  boras  semanales.  Al  fin  del  tercer  afio  se 
concede  el  diploma  de  perito  mercantil. 

Bolivia. — Ademis  de  escuelas  de  comercio  privadas  y  fundadas  por  instituciones 
religioaas  bay  la  escuela  naeional  de  comercio  que  consta  de  tres  secclones:  (1)  Curso 
preparatorio  de  comercio;  (2)  seccidn  de  facultad  de  ciencias  comerciales  (trea  anofi) 
dividida  en  escuela  de  ciencias  comerciales  con  diploma  de  contador  y  Ucenciado  de 
comercio  y  secciiSn  admimstrativa,  consular  y  aduanera;  (3)  escuela  de  comercio 
para  nifias. 

Chile. — El  desarrollo  de  la  ensefianza  mercantil  en  este  pais  ba  sido  notable:  en  12 
afios  se  ban  abierto  12  escuelas  de  comercio  con  un  programa  de  tres  afios.  El  Insti- 
tuto Superior  de  Comercio  tiene  una  seccidn  especial  para  la  formaci^n  de  profesor  de 
aritm^tica  mercantil  y  contabilidad,  y  profesor  de  geografia  y  de  estudios  de  mer- 
cane  fas. 

Argentina. — ^La  ensefianza  mercantil  ha  pasado  ya  a  formar  parte  de  los  estudios 
uni  veraitarios  y  se  confiere  el  titulo  de  doctor  en  ciencias  comerciales. 

Venezuela. Se  ban  fundado  tres  escuelas  de  comercio  con  programa  de  tres  afios. 

Esta  ripida  revlsta  muestra  la  gran  variedad  en  la  organizacidn  y  en  el  progreso 
de  la  ensefianza  mercantil. 

Hemes  dejado  la  cuestidn  del  aprendizaje  prdctico  porque  no  estd  oiganizado  ni 
por  la  ley  ni  por  las  costumbres.  En  estos  pafses  tropicales  el  joven  de  14  a  15  afios 
adquiere  ya  conciencia  de  su  individualidad  y  prefiere  la  libertad  de  la  vida  pr&ctica 
a  los  esfuerzos  que  necesitan  todos  los  estudios  serios.  £l  entrar&  entonces,  muy 
temprano,  en  una  casa  de  comercio,  casi  sin  formaci6n  intelectual,  o  si  empieza 
estudios  los  dejard  con  frecuencia  a  mitad  de  camino.  La  mediocridad  y  una  carrera 
sin  placer  y  sin  esperanza,  es  la  consecuencia  de  esta  falta  de  energfa  y  de  mala  concep- 
ci6n  del  porvenir.  Esta  cuesti6n  de  estudios  estd  sometida  a  la  solidaiidad  de  varies 
elementoe  inberentes  al  clima,  al  estado  econ6mico  y  a  la  familia.  La  mentalidad  y 
las  costumbres  no  bacen  esperar  una  organizaci6n  sistem&tica  del  aprendizaje  y  laa 
escuelas  de  comercio  tomar&n  por  eso  tanto  m&s  desarrollo  e  importancia. 

En  las  escuelas  que  forman  parte  del  sistema  escolar  publico  habrla  posibilidad  de 
bacer  efectivo  im  plan  unilorme  de  instrucci6n  comercial,  en  las  escuelas  denominadas 
escuelas  superbres  de  comercio,  dejando  a  las  universidades  sus  caracteres  aut6nomos, 
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«u  ofgaiiizaci6n  propia.  Greemoe,  sin  embaj^,  que  la  uniformidad  encontraria 
nuxnerosos  adversarioB,  enemigoB  de  la  centralizaci6n.  En  Suiza  se  ha  tratado  de 
crear  un  programa  minimum  y  un  diploma  federal  y  esta  iniciativa  ha  encontrado  una 
fuerte  resifitencia.  Si  unifonnar  en  un  pafs  tan  pequefLo  como  Suiza,  es  dificil,  ^qu6 
8er&  en  un  continente  inmenso?  Am^ica  tendid  tal  vez  la  ventaja  de  que  apenas  e8t& 
empezando  y  que  serfa  bastante  ^il  fundar  escuelas  de  comercio  de  tipo  uniforme. 
La  conveniencia  de  unifonnar  estas  escuelas  se  puede  justificar  por  el  hecho  de  que  el 
diploma  concedido  serfa  mds  conocido  y  apreciado  en  el  mundo  comercial  y  facilitarfa 
a  BU  portador  el  procuTarse  una  colocacl6n.  Cdal  serd  pues  este  tipo?  A  nueetro 
parecer  las  escuelas  de  comercio  que  dan  loe  ma3rore8  resultados,  considerando  el 
ntimero  de  alimmos  que  atraen  y  de  los  que  contintian  hasta  el  examen  final  y  la  suma 
de  conocimientoe,  son  las  que  tienen  un  programa  de  tree  aflos  y  la  edad  de  entrada 
de  14.  De  acuerdo  con  ese  tipo  habrfa  tambi^n  que  unifonnar  el  horario  y  nos  per- 
mitimos  proponer  el  siguiente  tipo  de  programa: 

HORARIO. 


• 

Primer 
afio. 

Segundo 
afio. 

Teroer 
afio. 

Lengua  nacional 

Horat. 

4 
6 
3 
3 
6 

Horiu. 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
5 

Horat. 
2 

6 

flegunda  lengua  eztnmjera 

8 

Aritm^tica  y  c&Iculo  algebralco ^ 

ContablUdad  y  comercio 

3 

Ejerciclos  pr&cticos  (monograflas  y  ofldna  comercial) 

6 

Complemen  to  de  la  ensefianxa  profesional  segtin  las  exigeiHilas  del  comercio 
refponal 

2 

FIsIca  y  quimica 

2 

2 

Estudios  de  mcroancfoa 

2 

Qeogralla  eoondmlca 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

Historia  del  comercio 

1 

LegislacliSn  comercial 

1 

1 

Meeaiiografia,  estenografla  y  raligraf&i 

2 

1 

Total : 

27 

30 

30 

A  nuestro  modo  de  pensar  el  card^ter  profesional  estd  suficientemente  acentuado 
en  este  programa  y  el  ntimero  de  horas  semanales  no  es  ezagerado. 

En'Iae  escuelas  soetenidas  por  dotaciones  particulares  hay  que  conformarse  general- 
mente  a  los  deseos  e  instrucciones  de  los  donadores  y  lo  mismo  para  los  establecimientos 
que  se  encuentren  bajo  adminiBtraci6n  particular,  nos  parece  indtil  trazar  un  esquema. 

De  igual  modo  que  en  Europa,  en  los  principios  de  esta  ensefianza  especial,  la  gran 
dificultad  es  y  serd  siempre  por  algunos  afios,  conseguir  profesores  convenientemente 
preparados  por  laigos  estudios  y  por  la  pr&ctlca  de  loe  negocios.  Los  alumnos  porta- 
dores  de  diplomas  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio  son  las  semillas  de  estos  profesores  y  es 
esencial  que  los  Gobiemos  les  proporcionen  los  medioe  necesarios  para  completar  la 
preparaci6n  indispensable  para  el  profeeorado. 

Debido  a  su  iniciativa  los  antiguoe  alumnos  de  las  escuelas  de  comercio  pueden 
colaborar  de  una  manera  efectiva  en  la  causa  de  la  ensefianza  comercial.  Al  terminar 
loe  estudios  los  compafieroe  de  los  anus  felices  se  separan  para  hacer  frente  a  las  realida- 
des  de  la  vida  y  bus  relaciones  en  el  porvenir  no  ser^  debidas  sine  a  la  casualidad. 
^No  podrfan  cUos  inspirarse  en  lo  que  ban  hecho  los  antiguos  alumnos  de  las  escuelas 
de  comercio  de  Francia?  Gada  escuela  forma  ima  asociaci6n  especial  y  cada  asocia* 
ci6n  estd  representada  por  tres  miembros  en  el  Gonsejo  de  la  Federaci6n.  Esta  fe- 
deraci6n  que  cuenta  mds  de  7,000  miembroe  tiene  por  objeto  en  primer  lugar  asegurar 
la  colocaci6n  de  los  antiguos  sdumnos;  desde  su  fimdaci6n  en  1892  ha  procurado  cerca 
de  2,000  colocaciones  a  sub  miembros.  A  los  principiantes  sin  recursos  hace  pr^tamoe 
y  ayuda  a  los  que  atraviesan  por  circunstancias  diffcilos.    Tiene  un  servicio  gratuito 
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de  coDflultas  juridicaa,  y  por  su  mcdiaci6n  sue  miembroe  pueden  hacer  ooinp»g  cg& 
ventajas  apreciables.  Por  sua  recepciones  y  banquetes  suscita  relaciozi^  pa^^naJa 
y  las  diflcugionee  que  se  eiguen  a  eetas  reunionee  son  verdaderos  cuibos  de  enseSana 
mercantil.  Ella  publica  una  revista  bi-mensual  que  da  a  conocer  la  vida  de  la  uniik 
y  tiene  a  bub  lectoree  al  corriente  de  Us  cueetiones  comerdales  y  ccon6iziicas. 

Si  Uevar  a  la  prdctica  un  cureo  unifonne  de  ensefianza  mercantil  es  poeible  en  koi 
palses  americanoe,  tanto  m^  lo  serd  la  federaoi6n  o  por  lo  menoe  las  asoci&cioiis 
nacionales. 

Para  terminar  expresaremos  loe  votoe  por  que  los  trabajoe  del  congreso  cond  uzcia 
a  la  adoptaddn:  de  un  tipo  de  escuelas  de  comercio  con  plan  uniforme;  que  los  Gobier^ 
nos  tomen  las  medidas  necesarias  para  asegurar  formacidn  de  los  profesores  de  Im 
ensefianza  mercantil;  que  loe  antiguoe  alunmos  formen  una  federaci6n;  que  se  pubM- 
quen  textoe  modemos  en  lengua  castellana;  que  se  proporcione  a  los  que  entrea  ^ 
la  pr^tica,  sin  pasar  por  la  escuelas  de  comercio,  la  EacUldad  de  completar  su  instruo 
ci6n  profesional  en  cursos  noctumoe. 


FORMA  COMO  UNA  NACION  PUEDE  PREPARAR  DE  LA  MANERA  MiS 
EFICAZ  A  SUS  JOVENES  PARA  UNA  CARRERA  COMERCIAL  QUS  I>EBA 
EMPRENDERSE  EN  DICHA  NAaON  O  EN  UN  PAlS  EXTRANJERO. 

Por  FRANCISCO  ARAYA  BENNETT, 
Director  del  InstitiUo  Comercial  de  Valpartdao,  Chile. 

La  America  Latina  no  puede  desentenderse  de  la  situacidn  que  le  crea  a  su  comercio, 
la  intervenci6n  preferente  de  los  elementos  extranjeros,  en  su  vida  econdmica.  Mien- 
tras  en  Estados  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^ca,  la  vedndad  de  Europa,  la  extensidn  del 
territorio,  la  enorme  masa  de  su  poblaci6n,  la  riqueza  inagotable  de  su  suelo  y  de  ^u 
subsuelo,  el  libre  cambio  entre  los  Estados  y  el  proteccionismo  aduanero  para  tod  a 
la  Unidn,  ban  permitido  actuar  de  un  modo  perfectamente  aut6nomo  en  la  realizac  itSn 
de  loe  cambios,  en  la  America  Latina  las  industrias  no  ban  tenido  elementos  para 
luchar  contra  la  concurrencia  extranjera  y,  siendo  extranjero  el  comercio  de  impor- 
taciiSn;  se  ha  hecbo  extranjero  tambi^n  el  de  exportaci6n  de  los  productos  nacionales. 

Por  regla  general,  en  la  America  Latina  el  alto  comercio,  el  que  rige  la  parte  mia 
influyente  de  su  actividad  econ6mica,  se  encuentra  en  manos  extranjeras. 

La  ensefianza  comercial  de  estas  Reptiblicas  toma  en  consideraci6n  este  hedio  y 
escoge  SUB  posiciones  en  vista  de  61. 

En  Chile,  el  joven  que  quiere  dedicarse  al  comercio  en  una  plaza  mercantil  como 
Valparaiso,  por  ejemplo,  sabe  perfectamente  que  debe  dirigir  bus  aspiraciones  hacia 
algdn  puesto  de  empleado  en  alguna  casa  inglesa,  alemana,  ameiicana,  italiana  o 
francesa  y  pocas  vecee  logra  ingresar  a  un  Banco  chileno  o  a  una  empresa  nadonal. 

Para  ser  admitido  en  una  casa  extranjera,  lo  piimero  que  se  exige  es  el  conodmieLto 
de  idiomaa  modemos  y,  especialmente,  el  del  ingl^.  Por  eso,  durante  mucho  tiempo, 
en  Valparaiso,  y,  en  general,  en  todo  Chile,  los  j6venes  candidates  a  la  can-era  corner^ 
dal,  se  preparaban  para  ella  en  planteles  ingleses  particulares  estableddos  en  d 
pals;  pero,  muy  luego,  notaron  que  deblan  luchar  con  la  competencia  que  les  hac£aii 
los  empleados  extranjeroe  de  esas  mismas  casas  y  que,  paia  tener  buen  6xito,  les  er^ 
precise  intensificar  m^  adn  su  preparad6n  paia  la  carrera  comercial. 

Desde  las  postrimerfas  del  siglo  tiltimo,  la  ensefianza  comercial  se  ha  vigorizado  en 
Europa  y  su  labor  no  ha  pasado  inadvertida  en  parte  alguna.  Este  nuevo  hecho  ha 
contribuldo  para  dar  nueva  o]ientad6n  a  la  educad6n  especial  de  loe  jdvenes  que 
ahora  se  dedican  a  la  carrera  mercantil  en  esta  parte  de  la  Am^ca. 

Durante  mucho  tiempo  se  habia  creido  que  el  comerciante  no  se  forma  mte  que  en 
el  mofltrador  de  una  caaa  de  negocios  y  que,  para  esa  profesi6n.  fuera  de  dertas  oon^ 
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diciones  de  caiicter  con  que  se  nace  y  que  no  se  aprenden  jam^,  los  estudios  no  eon 
izUls  que  un  adomo.  El  comerciante  de  vocaci6n,  se  decia,  busca  lo  que  neceslta 
saber  sin  que  nadie  se  lo  ensefie  y,  aqu^  que  no  tiene  esas  aptitudes,  con  lecdones 
tedricas  y  pr^cticas  de  ciencias  comerdales,  no  hace  m^  que  adquiiir  nuevos  motivos 
de  fracaso.  Aparte  de  la  profeei6n  de  comerciante,  hay  ciertos  ofidos  comerciales 
que  se  aprenden,  como:  estenografia,  tenedurla  de  Ubros,  dactilografla,  etc.  8e 
deseaba,  por  eso,  que  en  vez  de  institutos  comerciales,  hubiera  cuisos  sueltos  de  esos 
flolofl  ramoe.  Los  '* business  colleges"  americanos  ban  side  antes  inspirados  en  eete 
criterio  y,  sobre  su  modelo,  ban  ezistido  en  todas  partes,  planteles  particulares  o 
cuiBos  privados  en  que  previa  remuneracidn,  generalmente  subida,  se  ban  ofreddo 
eeas  lecciones,  garantizando  un  aprendizaje  r&pido  y  ocupaciones  lucrativas 

En  casi  todas  las  materias,  se  puede  alBrmar  que  ba  ocurrido  lo  propio  y  est4  ya 
lejano  el  tiempo  en  que  se  pudo  confundir  a  la  minerfa  con  el  hallazgo  m^  o  menos 
casual  de  un  tesoro.  Si,  por  encima  de  la  buena  suerte  del  minero  que  diera  con  el 
fil6n  de  rico  metal  por  excepcioDal  capricho  de  la  fortuna,  ha  suigido  una  serie  de 
estudios  merced  a  los  cuales  se  logra  un  conocimiento  exacto  de  la  corteza  terrestre 
y  se  doblega  la  tiranla  de  un  destino  voluble  con  la  cl&ridad  liberadora  del  discemi- 
miento,  asi,  tambi^n,  se  reconoce,  ahora,  que  no  es  tampoco  el  ejercicio  del  comercio, 
privilegio  fatal  de  naturalezp^  mara^Tllosaraente  dotadaa  y  para  las  cuales  no  sea 
precise  la  educacidn  sistem&tica  de  un  colegio  profesional  adecuado.  Los  hombres 
normalcs,  con  una  ensefianza  a  propiSeito,  pueden  desarrollar  aptitudes  valiosas  y 
alcanzar  resultados  satisfactorios  en  cualquiera  esfera  de  actividad. 

Todos  reconocen  ya  que,  m^  que  el  ntimero  de  habitantes,  significa  para  un  pafs  la 
calidad  de  los  suyos.  En  todas  partes  se  procura  mejorar  la  educaci6n  pCiblica  y 
darle  a  los  ciudadanos  la  mayor  aptitud  posible  para  conquistarse  el  propio  bienestar 
y  con  ^1,  el  de  la  naci6n.  Nadie  ignora  que  los  palses  que  mds  progresan  son,  precisa- 
mente,  aquellos  que  menos  se  confian  a  la  rutina  y  que  se  empefian  en  que  se  desen- 
vuelvan  ampliamente  las  energlas  que  fonnan  la  riqueza  y  la  fuerza  nacionales. 

Los  modemos  medios  de  locomoci6n  ban  borrado  las  distancias  y  las  modemas 
instituciones  ban  dado  otra  significacidn  a  las  fronteras,  reuniendo  toda  la  faz  del 
planeta  en  un  solo  mercado,  en  el  cual  repercuten  los  acontecimientos  que  influyen 
en  la  economfa  de  cualquiera  nacidn,  por  apartada  que  aparezca  en  el  mapa.  £1 
comercio,  agente  principal  de  la  circulaci6n  de  las  riquezas  por  el  mundo  ahora  unido 
y,  sin  embargo,  tambi^n  en  constante  y  afitnosa  lucba  de  competencia,  no  ha  podido 
menos  que  exx)erimentar  las  transformaciones  que  crea  este  orden  de  cosas  y  la  ensefian- 
za comercial  refleja  mejor  que  nada  esa  transformaci6n. 

S61o  los  pafses  indolentes  se  conforman  con  entregarse  a  la  explotaci6n  de  agentes 
extranjeros,  so  pretexto  de  liberalidad  de  regfmenes  polftico-econ6micos.  Los  mis 
activos  y  los  que  tienen  fe  en  bus  recursos  y  en  el  vigor  de  sus  bijos,  procuran  sobre- 
ponerse  a  los  yugos  econ6micos,  que  no  sujetan  a  los  pueblos  menos  que  las  esclavitudes 
politicas.  De  esta  giiisa,  la  potencia  productora  de  los  palses  cultos,  ba  logrado  cilras 
que  hace  pocos  afios  se  habrian  crefdo  fabulosas.  El  Imperio  Brit&nico,  Estados 
Unidos,  Alemania,  Austria,  B61gica,  Francia,  Italia,  lo  mismo  que  muchos  de  los 
otros  estados  europeos,  han  forzado  con  esto  su  producci6n  en  tales  t^nninos  que  el 
mundo  ha  podido  sentirse  amedrentado  con  el  espectro  de  la  superproducci6n  y  han 
side  justamente  los  industriales  de  esos  centros  los  que,  como  en  Alemania,  han  pro- 
clamado,  la  necesidad  de  preparar  especial  y  prof  undamente  a  los  comerciantes,  para 
que  ^tos  descongestionen  los  centros  de  producci6n,  abriendo  con  inteligencia  y 
peneverancia  aquellos  mercadoe  en  que  el  imperio  de  la  rutina  ofrezca  seguridades 
de  buen  4xito.  Los  pueblos  de  menus  tradiciones  mercantiles  han  notado  los  efectos 
de  esa  concurrencia  sistemdticamente  preparada  y  han  tenido  que  armane  con  la 
&dopci6n  de  anilogos  elementos  para  la  lucha  econ6mica  y,  de  allf ,  que  la  ensefianza 
comercial  haya  logrado  enseflorearse  hasta  en  los  recintoe  que  le  eran  antes  menos 
favorables,  donde  mis  se  proclamara  que  el  comerciante,  como  el  poeta,  ''nace  y  no 
ae hace"  y  que  s6Io  surge  al  abrigo  del  mostrador. 
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La  preparaci6n  de  lo6  comerciantee  es  un  problema  que  dene  que  encanne  m  k 
America  Latina  de  un  modo  muy  diverso  que  en  Europa  y  que  en  loa  Estados  UnidK 
Gada  una  de  nueBtras  naciones  ee  principalmente  productora  de  materias  piimaa,  4e 
materiae  alimenticiaa  o  de  materias  apenas  a  medio  manufacturar.  Importan  Ih 
mercaderfaa  manufacturadas  de  aquellos  centres  en  que  ae  lucha  contra  la  piston  de 
mercaderiaa  y  en  que  loe  fabricantes  ae  disputan  Iob  mcrcados  en  fonna  aafinda.  Dn- 
piertan  a  la  vida  econdmica,  teniendo  sobre  sf  una  red  muy  espeaa  de  agentea  cooia> 
cialee  venidos  de  naciones  muy  ricas,  muy  potentes  y  muy  bien  armadoe  para  la  ludtt, 
tanto  intelectual  como  pecuniariamente. 

Algunas  de  estas  naciones,  todavla,  ban  descuidado  el  estudio  de  sos  inter eant 
materialea,  seducidas  m^  bien  por  ideales  de  orden  politico,  literario,  religioso  o 
cientifico.  Han  solido  importar  sua  economistaa,  aprendiendo  aaf  como  dogma  de  fe 
que  es  dtil  para  ellas  lo  que  ban  querido  ensefiarles  profesores  inspiradoe  en  loa  is- 
teresea  de  Francia  o  de  alguna  otra  naci6n  europea.  Hace  falta,  por  eao,  empezar  par 
el  principio;  esto  es,  i)or  atender  a  la  educaci6n  econdmica  de  la  naci6n  miama,  desde 
aua  universidades  haata  sua  escuelas  primarias.  La  tendencia  latina,  heredada  de 
Espafia,  que  inclina  a  la  juventud  hacia  el  funcionarismo  y  bacia  las  profeaionea 
literarias,  hace  mis  premiosa  atin  la  necesidad  de  esa  modificacidn  del  rumbo  de  la 
ensefianza  pdblica. 

Por  las  aspiraciones  literarias  y  de  abstractas  aficiones  artfsticas,  en  paiaea  que 
todavla  no  son  en  gran  parte  m^  que  campos  casi  vfrgenes  de  colonizaci6n,  y  frents 
a  clases  populares  poco  educadas  para  la  democracia,  f&cilmente  cunde  im  ambiente 
de  inquietud  y  de  descontento  que  genera  la  revoluci6n,  la  anarquia  o  el  mal  gobiemo; 
porque  se  siembran  malsanos  hdbitos  de  holganza  e  insensataa  ansias  de  influenda 
personal  en  que  medrar,  con  las  cuales  se  da  aliento  al  caudillaje  y  al  despilfiino  de  loa 
dineros  ptiblicos. 

En  cambio,  una  orientaci6n  de  la  ensefianza  nacional  que  guarde  armonia  con  las 
necesidades  materiales  de  estos  pafses,  ha  de  crear  en  la  sociedad  intereaes  econdmicoa 
vinculados  al  orden  pdblico  y  ha  de  infundir  a  la  sociedad  la  noble  f6  en  sos  deatinos 
que  es  la  caracterlstica  de  los  pueblos  j6venes,  sanos  y  laboriosos  que  mitan  su  porvenir 
sin  zozobras. 

Gada  6poca  tiene  su  modo  de  ser  inconfundible,  producto  de  sus  necesidades  y  de 
sua  ambiciones,  revelada  por  el  pensamiento  de  sus  hombres  de  letras  y  por  la  fndcde 
de  sus  instituciones.  La  actual,  gira  alrefledor  de  intereaes  econ6micoe;  es  un  abierto 
palenque  en  que  luchan  y  triunfan  los  que  estdn  mejor  dispuestos  para  obtener,  con 
la  riqueza,  el  bienestar  y  todos  los  beneficios  de  una  civilizacidn  como  la  actual  llena 
de  exigencias  materiales. 

En  todas  partes,  los  partidos  polfticoe  encaman  ahora  aspiraciones  econdmicas  y  de 
clases  sociales  marcadas  por  la  riqueza.  tirnicamente  en  algunas  reptiblicas  latinas 
continda  una  lucha  que  obedece  a  otra  necesidad:  a  la  de  independizar  a  las  institu- 
ciones democrdticas  de  las  absorciones  de  la  teocracia  que  ae  aferr&  al  espfritu  de  U 
colonia  y  que  estorba  la  realizacidn  de  otros  ideales  m&s  en  armonia  con  las  necesidades 
de  la  6poca.  En  ellas,  i)or  ese  motive,  se  cree  todavla  que  la  ensefianza  debe  siempre 
estar  impregnada  del  espfritu  revolucionario  de  los  enciclopedistas  franceses.  Pero 
donde  quiera  que  impere  una  clase  social  ilustrada  que  haya  contenido  ese  principio 
de  diqgregacidn  republicana,  se  hace  preciso  encauzar  las  corrientes  de  educacidn  por 
rumbos  econdmicos  bien  definidos,  que  prestigien  y  hagan  eficaces  las  iniciativas 
que  se  dediquen  a  las  carreras  industriales,  agrfcoka,  mineras  y  comercialee,  como 
querlan  en  Chile,  desde  la  independencia,  los  padres  de  la  Repdblica. 

Para  ello,  en  la  universidad,  en  vez  de  estudiaiae  s61o  una  economfa  polltica  dog- 
m&ticabasada  en  libros  extranjeros,  sugeridos  por  lasobeervaciones  de  otras  condiciones 
sociales,  debiera  darse  a  conocer  tambidn  la  historia  de  las  doctrinas  econdmicas  y 
alentarse  el  estudio  de  las  propias  condiciones  nacionales;  para  lo  cual  ya  en  la  s^:unda 
ensefianza  la  geograffa  y  la  historia  comerciales  merecerfan  ocupar  parte  del  tiempo 
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que  alK  se  consagra  a  la  historia  y  a  la  geograffa.  Desde  la  univeraidad,  asimismo, 
convendria  que  se  estimularan  los  trabajos  de  inve8tigaci6ii  o  encuestas  referentee  a 
laa  circunBtanciaB  particulares  que  miran  a  las  fuentes  productoras  de  la  riqueza,  a  fin 
de  llamar  constantemente  la  atenci6n  de  los  que,  por  su  po6ici6n  y  conocimientos, 
deben  ser  elementos  direct ivos  del  pais,  sobre  las  necesidades  propias  del  medio  en 
que  se  hallan. 

De  igual  manera,  en  la  segunda  ensefianza  y  lo  mismo  en  la  primaria,  cuando  ello 
sea  posible,  las  materias  que  sirvan  de  base  para  las  lecciones  de  cualquier  ramo 
habrfan  de  sacarse  de  aquellas  que  en  el  pais  y  adn  en  la  r^i^n  sean  m^  provechosas. 
Eate  m6todo  estd  recomendado  por  los  principios  m&s  elementales  de  la  ciencia  de  la 
educaci6n,  pero  siempre  es  titil  insistir  en  lo  tocante  a  ^1,  porque  a  su  aplicaci6n 
extend ida  y  uniforme  estd  vinculado  el  interns  que  puede  despertarse  en  la  juventud 
por  actuar  en  otras  eeferas  que  las  meramente  literarias  y  especulativas. 

En  general,  la  America  Latina  carece  de  oportunidades  para  estudiar  en  comdn  sus 
intereses  y  sus  ideales.  Toda  ella  tiene  problemas  comunes  y  cada  una  busca  por  su 
lado  soluciones  sin  atender  como  debiera  a  loe  resultados  obtenidos  por  las  otras  frente 
a  iguales  dificultades.  En  el  campo  educacional  ellos  son  multiples  y  difieren  subs- 
tancialmente  de  los  que  preocupan  a  los  Estados  Unidos.  La  tradici6n  britdnica  es 
muy  distinta  de  la  tradici6n  ibera.  Los  bdbitos  democrdticos  inglesee  no  son  iguales 
a  las  costumbres  encamadas  en  los  pueblos  por  la  berencia  mondrquica  absolutista  de 
la  peninsula,  herencia  vigorizada  por  la  subsistencia  de  elementos  6tnicos  desiguales, 
unos  con  el  cardcter  de  dominadores  y  otros  con  el  de  subyugados.  La  cuestidn  de  los 
hombres  de  color  (}e  los  Estados  Unidos.  no  es  la  misma  que  la  de  estos  pueblos  en 
que  se  crea  una  nueva  raza  con  mezcla  de  europeos  y  de  indfgenas,  incorporados  en 
forma  mds  o  menos  completa  a  las  ideas  de  la  vida  europea. 

Las  clases  socialee  de  esta  parte  del  condnente  suelen  basarse  en  principios  ^tnicos; 
pero,  muy  a  menudo,  los  dominadores,  familiarizados  con  los  libros  y  revistas  ameri- 
canas  y  europeas,  no  abordan  sus  cuestiones  dom^ticas  con  clara  concepci6n  de  esta 
circunstancia  y  las  resuelven  como  si  la  masa  entera  de  su  pueblo  fuera  igual  a  la  del 
pueblo  franco,  ingl^,  suizo  o  del  noreste  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  Se  harla  impopular 
y  pasarfa  por  fatuamente  arist6crata  el  que  dijera  que  no  es  posible  reunir  siempre  en 
un  mismo  plantel  a  los  nifios  de  diverse  origen  y  bdbitos.  Esto,  que  no  se  puede 
decir,  se  hace,  sin  embaigo,  y  se  hace  con  toda  la  extensi6n  que  consienten  los  recursos 
de  que  se  dispone.  No  obstante,  se  cierran  los  ojos  ante  estos  hechos  hasta  para  abordar 
los  problemas  de  la  educaci6n  femenina,  mds  sensible  a  tales  diferendas  sociales  de 
raza  y  de  costumbres,  y  se  ban  condenado  los  Liceos  de  sefioritas,  llegdndose  a  proponer 
con  prematura  vebemencia  la  coeducaci6n  (de  nifios  y  nifias)  en  esa  intermedia  edad  en 
que  no  defienden  la  pureza,  la  inocencia  de  la  infancia  ni  la  madurez  de  la  edad  adulta. 

No  es  de  extrafiarse,  por  lo  demds,  este  extravio  del  criterio,  desde  que  61  se  observa 
en  mucbas  otras  esferas  de  la  vida  latinoamericana.  Los  raudales  de  ilustracidn  que 
vaclan  sobre  estas  vlrgenes  comarcas  los  grandes  centres  de  la  modema  cultura,  caen 
con  tal  (mpetu  y  se  reciben  con  tan  amplia  avidez  de  progreso  y  de  mejoramiento, 
que  no  siempre  alcanzan  las  fuerzas  para  resistir  el  turbi6n  y  eecoger  de  en  medio  del 
torrente  lo  que  es  titil  y  adaptable  a  nuestras  necesidades. 

Si  los  latinoamericanos  pudi^ramos,  como  los  ciudadanos  de  loe  Estados  Unidos, 
crear  entre  nosotros  vlnculos  que  nos  permitieran  hermanar  nuestros  esfuerzos  frente 
a  las  necesidades  que  nos  son  comunes,  sin  duda,  que  esa  seleccidn  de  lo  que  importa- 
mos  serla  mds  completa.  Aprenderiamos  a  conocer  mejor  nuestras  propias  peculiari- 
dades  y  obtendrfamos  resultados  mds  satisfactorios  en  nuestros  ensayos. 

La  educari6n  econ6mica  de  estos  pueblos  serfa  de  las  primoras  en  aprovecharse  de 
esa  frecuencia  de  relaciones  y,  andando  el  tiempo,  acaso  no  fuera  tampoco  unailusi^n 
esperar  que  de  ella  naciera  una  liga  aduanera,  andloga  a  la  que  tan  provechosa  es  para 
los  diversos  estados  que  forman  la  Unidn  Americana  del  Norte  y  a  la  que  ha  hecho 
la  unidad  y  la  grandeza  de  los  estados  alemanee. 
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La  AmMcm  del  Sur  ha  rido  colonizada  deede  las  costas  que  la  lodean  y  todav& 
existe  en  el  centre  un  inmenso  despoblado  que  noe  pone  a  todoa  de  eepeAdsB  y  mirando 
hacia  el  mar.  Erto  contiibuye  lal  vez  a  que  noe  conozcamos  poco.  Nos  son  mis 
familiares  laa  banderas  de  loe  navioB  de  ultramar  que  paaean  ante  nueetra  vista  y  que 
nos  traen  las  ideas  y  los  uaos  de  pueblos  muy  lejanos.  Carecemoe  tambi^n  de  eea  red 
de  ferrocarriles  con  que  se  unen  los  Estados  Unidos  y  nuestros  ilos  no  suplen  la 
falta,  porque  en  unas  partes  no  lo  permite  el  relieve  continental  y  en  otras  lo  dificuJta 
el  clima.  Sin  embargo,  en  las  iUtimas  d^adas  y,  principalmente,  m^red  a  la  acci6ii 
de  los  Estados  Unidos,  las  conferencias  panamericanas  y  congresoe  como  el  actual, 
ban  logrado  que  nos  apercibamos  de  que  tenemos  otros  hermanos  en  la  vecizidad  y 
nos  permiten  ahora  que,  sin  incurrir  en  grave  descortesfa  para  con  la  gran  naci6n  que 
nos  congrega,  podamos  estudiamos  y  reconocemos  como  ligados  por  un  parentesco 
m&B  estrecho  y  por  una  herencia  comfin  alin  indivisa  y  sin  probabilidades  de  li^^iiidacBe 
en  corto  plazo. 

El  hallamos  juntos  por  especial  invitaci6n  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  no  nos  obliga  a 
conaiderar  nuestra  situaci6n  como  igual  a  la  de  esa  gran  Beptiblica.  Esto  serfa  inex. 
acto.  En  cambio,  esta  Asamblea  nos  impone  el  estudio  del  ejemplo  de  lo  que  esa 
otra  Unidn  de  estados  ingleses  significa  para  nosotroe,  que  no  b61o  estamos  sepazados 
sine  que  tenemos  en  comlin  muy  pocas  reUciones  efectivas. 

La  creaci6n  de  una  Universidad  Gomercial  Latinoamericana  o,  por  lo  menos,  la 
reuni6n  peri6dica  de  congresos  latino  americanos  de  ensefianza  comercial,  podiia,  aer 
uno  de  los  frutos  mia  valiosos  de  esta  asamblea  y  de  los  que  mia  contribuyeran  a  crear 
entre  nosotros  lazos  eficacesde  confratemidad  y  de  provecho  comdn.  Cualquiera  de 
estas  dos  proposiciones  asimismo,  UevaHa  tal  vez  mejor  que  nada,  a  resolver  de  un 
mode  definitivo  la  cuesti6n  propuesta  por  el  tema  que  nos  ocujmi,  enundado  por  la 
comiai6n  ejecutiva  del  congreso. 

Las  circunstancias  en  que  opera  el  comercio  de  los  Estados  Unidos  hacen  que  ^etoe 
exijan  para  la  educacidn  comercial  de  bus  hijos  medios  muy  diversos  de  los  que  requie- 
ren  nuestros  hombres  de  negocioe,  latinoamericanos.  Nuestros  paises,  productoreB 
de  materias  primas  o  a  medio  manufacturar,  tienen  otras  necesidades  y,  correspon- 
dientes  a  ellas,  deben  ser  otras  las  aspiraciones  y  otros  los  elementos  de  estudio. 

Los  oficios  comerciales  de  estendgrafos,  dactil6grafos,  tenedores  de  Ubros  y  escri- 
bientes  de  las  oficinas,  pueden  ser  igualmente  formados  en  cualquiera  parte.  Pero 
no  ocurre  lo  propio,  cuando  se  trata  de  preparar  a  los  jefes  de  empresas  y  a  los  que 
ban  de  actuar  como  elementos  directives  de  nuestros  intereses  m&s  valiosos. 

El  alto  comercio  latinoamericano,  como  se  ha  dicho,  est&  en  manos  extranjeras  en 
su  mayor  parte  y,  por  consigulente,  ^1  no  se  forma  en  nuestro  suelo.  Serfa  prematuro 
y  est^ril  asf ,  que  cualquiera  de  estas  Reptiblicas  separadamente  tratara  de  formar  una 
universidad  comercial  con  tal  objeto;  pero,  en  comlin,  todas  podrlan  sostener  un 
centre  de  investigaciones  econdmicas  y  comerciales,  destinado  a  dilucidar  los  proble- 
mas  que  mia  interesan  a  su  desarrollo  econ6mico,  comercial  y  financiero  y  a  formar  a 
los  asesores  t^cnicos  comerciales  de  los  gobiemos,  dunaras  de  comercio  y  con^ados. 
La  polftica  comercial,  la  legislaci6n  comercial  y  los  diversos  temas  relacionados  con 
el  fomento  de  la  riqueza  y  del  xK>der  econ6mico  de  la  America  Latina,  adquiririan  asf 
un  6igano  que,  para  esta  secci6n  de  la  America,  podria  significar  mucho  mis  que  lo 
que  importa  para  los  progresos  agrfcolas  generales  el  Institute  Intemacional  de  Agri- 
cultura  creado  en  Boma  en  1905,  por  iniciativa  del  Rey  de  Italia  y  con  el  apoyo  de  los 
principales  gobiemos  del  mundo  civilizado. 

En  lo  tocante  a  la  ensefianza  comercial  secundaria,  creemos  que  la  acci6n  particular 
de  cada  estado  es  f&cil;  mientras  tanto,  trat&ndose  de  la  universitaria  nos  parece  que, 
separadamente,  ninguna  de  estas  repdblicas  puede  establecerla  y  todas  la  necesitan. 

El  comercio  es,  a  la  vez,  lazo  de  uni6n  y  palenque  de  competencia,  y,  si  bien  suele 
ser  engafioso  su  lenguaje  frente  a  los  que,  siendo  extrafios  a  ^1,  lo  utUizan,  acostumbra 
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a  expresarae  con  claridad  en  bub  tratos  con  bub  colegaB.  ApredamoB  en  todo  lo  que 
valen  Iob  benefidoB  del  comerdo  extranjero  y  de  la  afluenda  a  un  pais  de  capitalee 
•xtranjeroB;  pero,  a  la  vez,  creemoe  que  cada  pueblo  debe  preparane  para  constituir 
BU  pTopia  liqueza  y  para  no  quedar  Biempre  reducido  al  papel  de  colonia  comerclal 
de  f&dl  y  de  provechoea  explotad^n  por  parte  de  otroe  puebloe  mis  potentes  y  mia 
aptoB  para  obtener  ventajae  comerdaleB.  Loe  paises  latinoamericanoB,  en  materia  de 
deaarrollo  econj6mico,  estamoe  mis  o  menoB  en  el  miBmo  grado.  No  somoB,  general- 
mente,  competidoreB  Iob  unoB  de  Iob  otroB.  Para  todoB,  la  Europa  y  Iob  EetadoB 
UnidoB  son  loe  grandoB  mercadoB  de  aproviBionamiento,  quienoB  noB  redben  con 
protectora  benevolenda  como  a  clientee  l&dleB  y  noe  pagan  nuestroB  productoe 
naturalee  con  aquella  equidad  y  laigueza  que  somoB  capacoB  de  arrancarloB  en  nuestra 
primitiya  concepd6n  de  Iob  negocioe.  De  vez  en  cuando  suele  acontecemoB  que 
volvamoB  del  mercado  con  extrafias  novedadee  que  noB  cogen  de  Borpresa  y  noe  bu- 
meigen  en  confusion:  tal  producto  natural  en  que  dMramoB  esperanzas,  ee  ba  Bubsti- 
tuido  por  una  nueva  combinad6n  qufmica;  otro  que  vendemoB  a  muy  bajo  predo, 
logra  uno  muy  alto  en  el  mercado  y  no  circula  como  debiera,  por  que  ee  objeto  de  la 
eBpeculad6n  de  un  Bindlcato  del  que  no  Babemos  def endemoB .  Ebob  valioBOs  capitales 
que  noB  rodean,  noe  favorecen;  pero  no  a  tftulo  gratuito  y  lo  pagaremoe  tanto  wAa  caro 
ctutnto  menoB  iuBtruidoB  eatemoB  noBotroB  en  lo  que  Be  reladona'con  el  mecaniBmo 
compllcado  y  diffcil  del  comerdo  modemo. 

Estadoe  Unidos  y  la  Eurox)a,  para  noBotroe  eet^  en  el  mismo  piano,  en  lo  que  toca 
al  comercio.  NoBotroB,  Iob  latinoamericanoe,  neceeitamoB  profundizar  el  eetudio  de 
nueetroB  mtereeeB  deede  el  punto  de  vista  nueetro,  de  productoree  de  materias  primas 
o  de  mercaderfas  naturales  muy  poco  elaboradas.  La  parte  de  la  tecnologla  que  noe 
interesa  ee  otra  que  la  que  conviene  a  Iob  EstadoB  UnidoB  y  lo  miflmo  noB  ocurre  en  lo 
que  mira  a  las  proyecciones  econ^micas.  En  la  nntversidad  de  Chile  existe  la  cdte- 
dra  del  aalitre  y  como  ^sta,  Iob  pafsee  latinoamericanoB  debemoe  conocer  la  tecnologla 
de  loB  prodttctoB  tropicaloB  y  de  las  diversaB  materias  que  prodiga  nueetro  suelo;  pero 
no  tanto  deede  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  tiltimas  aplicaciones  de  esoB  productos,  como 
desde  el  de  bus  primeros  airegloe  al  salir  de  la  naturaleza  y  hasta  que  se  le  entrega  al 
comercio  extranjero. 

En  el  orden  ec6nomico,  una  univerBidad  comercial  mirarfa,  principalmente,  a  loe 
fines  que  debiera  perseguir  la  politica  comercial  y  a  preparar,  con  tal  objeto,  a  Iob 
elementos  directives  de  nuestra  economfa.  En  ella,  los  estudioe  econ6micos  no  serfan 
meras  abstraccioneB,  sine  verdaderoe  trabajoe  de  titil  investigaci^n  econ6mica  aplicada 
a  nuestra  Am^ca. 

Con  sesenta  y  echo  millones  de  habitantes  y  con  una  riqueza  colosal,  Alemania 
tiene  429  escuelas  de  comercio  y  de  ellas  b61o  seis  son  universidades;  las  de  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Francfort  sobre  el  Maine,  Aquisgran,  Colonia  y  Hamburgo.  En  Europa  son 
contadas  las  universidades  de  este  car&cter,  aunque  son  muchas  las  eecuelas  que 
pretenden  alcanzarlo.  Mejor  serfa  todavfa  que  sigui^ramoe  careciendo  de  este  centro 
intelectual  a  que  constituy^ramos  muchas  pretenciosas  escuelas  con  el  nombre  pompoBo 
de  universidades  comerciales.  La  talla  de  los  profesores,  lo  mismo  que  la  calidad  de 
los  alumnos,  deben  medirse  con  exacta  medida,  paia  poder  mantener  una  UniveiBidad 
dentro  de  la  atmdsfera  en  que  debe  subsistir,  y  no  es  posible  contar  con  unos  y  con 
otroB  en  ndmero  y  en  calidad  adecuados,  sin  una  coox>eraci6n  eficaz  de  todas  estas 
reptiblicas. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  del  comercio  no  ofrece  mayores  dificultades.  Los  modelo9 
que  pueden  seguirse  se  hallan  muy  repartidos  y  nunca  es  diffcil  encontrar  para  ella^ 
ni  los  alumnoB  ni  los  profesores  que  ha  menester. 

El  fin  que  persigue  eeta  ensefianza  no  es  mis  que  el  de  una  escuela  profesional: 
formar  un  comerciante  o  un  empleado  dtiLdel  comercio,  que  sea  capas  mis  tarde  de 
Uegar  a  ser  un  hombre  de  negocioe,  independiente. 
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Para  estas  escuelas  se  proponen  dos  planes :  unoB  quieren  que  el  futuro  comerciante 
o  empleado  haga  sua  eetudioe  generales  en  im  colegio  cualquiera  y  que  vaya  m&a  tarde 
a  una  eacuela  prictica  a  estudiar  el  oficio  que  quiera  B^^ir,  por  ejemplo:  e8tenog;raffa, 
escrituia  a  m^uina  y  rutina  de  oflcina,  para  ser  8ecretario  comerclal;  tenedurla  de 
libros  y  cdlculos  mercantiles,  paia  ser  contador;  operaciones  de  bolsa  y  bancao  trami< 
taci6n  aduanera  y  conocimiento  de  mercaderfas,  pant  otroe  oficioB. 

£1  otro  plan  es  el  que  siguen  los  colegios  comerciales  alemanes,  italianoe,  austriacoe 
y  franceses  de  segunda  enseflanza  comercial.  Toman  al  nifio  en  edad  temprana  y, 
junto  con  comunicarle  loe  conocimientos  generalee  que  ha  znenester  hoy  todo  hombie 
civilizado,  se  le  inculcan  ramoe  de  esseiianza  comercial  que  han  de  permitirle  actuar 
provechosamente  en  el  comercio. 

Este  segundo  sistema  es  el  que  mantiene  el  Grobiemo  de  Chile  en  sua  escuelas  comer- 
ciales,  y  se  le  reconocen  las  siguientes  ventajas:  abrevia  la  vida  escolar,  con  lo  cual  el 
joven  sale  a  los  15  6  16  afios  en  condiciones  de  ser  un  magnifico  junior,  muy  bien 
aceptado  por  el  comercio.  Beduciendo  la  vida  escolar,  el  nifio  entra  al  comercio  en 
condiciones  de  aprender  la  rutina  de  las  oficinas  y  de  amoldar  bus  hdbitos  a  las  exigen- 
cias  de  las  casus  comerciales.  Al  mismo  tiempo,  llega  en  condiciones  de  poder  escoger 
una  especialidad  comercial  para  desarrollar  sus  conocimientos  posteriores  en  vista  de 
los  prop6sitos  que  persiga  dentro  de  \bl  vida  mercantil. 

En  general,  nuestros  nifios  latinos  son  m^  precoces  que  los  del  norte  de  Europa  y, ' 
cuando  entran  ]6venes  al  comercio  extranjero,  sus  jefes  les  dispensan  mayores  simpa- 
tlas  y  logran  merecer  una  confianza  que  no  conceden  a  menudo  a  los  natives.  De-esta 
suerte,  si  los  nifios  llevan  buena  base  de  conocimientos  generales  y  comerciales,  an- 
dando  el  tiempo  pueden  lograr  que  sobre  ellos  caiga  la  elecci6n  de  los  reemplazantee, 
cuando  los  jefes  extranjeros  traten  de  retirarse  de  los  negocios.  Asi,  poco  a  poco, 
puede  sembrarse  adn  dentro  del  comercio  extaranjero,  la  semilla  de  nueetro  propio 
comercio  nacional. 

Tiene  adn  este  sistema  otra  ventaja.  La  escuela  comercial  completa  y  atractiva, 
se  graba  en  la  memoria  del  comerciante  que  en  ella  se  foxm6,  y,  una  vez  que  es  padre 
de  fomilia,  envia  allf  a  bus  hijos,  manteniendo  asi  para  la  carrera  comercil  y  para 
continuar  la  actividad  de  Ifis  generacionee  anteriores  a  las  que  se  foiman  a  las  que,  al 
amparo  de  padres  ya  comerciantes,  y  que,  por  esto  pueden  tener  mayores  probabili- 
dades  de  buen  ^xito. 

£1  otro  sistema,  el  de  las  escuelas  meramente  pr^cticas,  donde  no  se  ensefian  sine 
ramoB  sueltos  de  aplicaci6n  inmediata,  es  muy  conocido  en  los  Estadoe  Unidos,  es  el 
de  la  gran  mayorfa  de  los  ''busineBs  colleges"  y  se  halla  extendido  en  toda  la  tierra 
con  loe  caracteres  de  iustitutoB  particulares.  Los  que  esperaban  ser  alunmos  uni- 
versitarios  y  no  pueden  seguir  bus  estudios,  buscan  una  habilidad  para  conBagrarse  a 
ella,  constituy^ndose  un  medio  de  vida.  Lob  cursos  noctumos  del  Instituto  Comer- 
cial de  Valparaiso  tenian  ese  fin.  Pueden  formarse  tambi^n  con  ese  cardcter  escuelas 
de  perfeccionamiento  (Fortbildungsschule),  a  fin  de  contribuir  a  que  los  alumnoe 
salidos  de  las  escuelas  comerciales  puedan  completar  alguna  especialidad,  como 
estenografia,  dactilografia,  tenedurfa  de  libros,  etc. 

£1  plan  que  nos  parece  m^  oportuno  para  una  escuela  comercial  de  segunda  en- 
eeflanza  es  el  que  esbozdbamos  en  loe  siguientes  tannines  al  asumir  la  Direcci6n  del 
Instituto  Comercial  de  Valparaiso,  en  1908: 

La  idea  dominante  de  la  reforma,  consiste:  en  la  reducci6n  y  mejor  aprovecha- 
miento  de  la  vida  escolar  de  los  jdvenes  aue  desean  consagrarse  al  comercio. 

Una  preocupaci6n  muy  arraigada  entre  iob  que  se  ocupan  de  la  ensefianza  humanista 
ha  logrado  invadir  la  esiera  de  acci6n  de  la  euBefianza  comercial  y  ha  desacreditado 
alRunos  ramoB  que  tienen  honroeo  lugar  en  estas  escuelas. 

Para  ensefiar  ramos  de  ensefianza  geneftJ  estin  los  lioeos,  se  dice,  los  institutos  de 
comercio  deben  tomar  nifios  que  tengan  bus  estudios  humanistas  7  inx>pQrcionarle8 
tinicamente  las  asignaturas  de  valor  profesional.  Los  tales  Institutos,  se  llega  a 
afirmar,  no  son  mis  que  liceos,  en  que  los  ramos  de  ensefianza  general,  se  disfrazan 
con  un  nombre,  con  un  agregado,  que  no  altera  bu  significacidn,  con  la  palahn  comer- 
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cial.  Exfjase  el  lercer  afio  de  humanidades.  se  agrega,  como  concluBi6n,  y  entonces 
lo6  institutoB  quedar&n  reducidoe  a  un  aflo  de  eetuaioB  de  una  veidadera  escuela  pi6c- 
tica  de  comercio. 

La  ciencia,  estudiada  desde  el  eabinete,  no  es  sino  una  sola,  sea  quien  quiera  el  que  la 
eetudie;  pero  difiere  mucho,  descfe  el  pun  to  de  vista  de  las  necesidades  que  cada  uno 
tiene  de  ella.  Lo  mismo  es  la  aritm^tica  en  Chile  que  en  B^lgica;  pero  es  muy  divena 
la  que  profundiza  el  ingeniero,  que  la  que  a  diario  aplica  el  comerciante.  Aqu^, 
resuelve  problemas  oscuros  con  una  precisi6n  que  naaa  olvida;  ^ste,  en  cambio,  se 
contenta  con  aproximaciones  imperfectae,  pero  a  que  Ue^  con  prestcza.  La  extrema 
exactitud  no  vale  para  €i  lo  aue  una  pronta  prevision  de  resultados,  concebida  con 
destreza,  en  medio  del  r&piao  diillogo  de  una  negociacion.  A  primera  vista,  el 
futuro  in^niero  de  un  liceo  v  el  pequefiuelo  de  una  escuela  comercial  estudian  la 
miama  antm^tica;  pero,  en  el  fondo;  qu6  distintos  resultados  persiguen  y  cu&n  diversas 
aptitudes  educani  Para  el  uno,  valen  sobre  todo  los  razonamientos  que  Uevan  el 
an&lisis  de  las  operaciones  a  sus  tiltimos  elementos,  a  fin  de  que  les  sea  posible  co- 
rregir  los  errores  mia  insignicantes  y  resolver  las  cuestiones  mils  intrincadas.  Para  el 
otro,  sobre  todo,  son  t&tiles  unas  cuantas  operaciones,  muy  pocas,  las  que  m^  frecuen- 
temente  le  salen  al  paso,  pero  que  necesita  dominar  casi  mecanicamentc,  de  un  modo  tan 
seguro  y  espont&neo,  aue  se  creyeran  resueltas  por  los  labios  sin  haber  alcanzado  a 
pasar  por  el  cerebro.  La  base  de  las  dos  aritm^ticas,  es  una  sola;  pero  la  manera  de 
utilizarla,  desde  su  primera  noci^n,  debe  ser  tan  extremadamente  opuesta,  que  bien 
valen  las  doe  como  disciplinas  diversas  del  espfritu  inlantil. 

Con  escasas  excepciones,  el  comerciante  y  el  doctor  universitario  necesitan  los 
mismos  ramos  de  estudios  generales;  pero  con  orientaci6n  tan  distinta  que  s61o  un 
observador  muy  superficial  puede  confundirloe  y  em^yefiarse  en  someterlos  a  la 
autoridad  simultinea  de  un  solo  maestro,  y  aun,  de  una  misma  escuela. 

Nadie  ha  soetenido  hasta  ahora,  que  los  estudios  de  la  Escuela  Militar  o  de  la  Escuela 
Naval,  deben  limitarse  a  los  ramos  meramente  milltares  o  nduticos.  Se  sabe  que,  junto 
con  la  instruccidn,  existe  la  educaci6n  militar  y  naval.  El  militar  y  el  manno  aeben 
desplegar  las  cualidades  morales  e  intelectuales  que  son  caract^rfsticas  en  estos  pro- 
fesionaies  y  que  les  comunica  una  fisonomla  especial,  entre  las  personas  cultas  en 
medio  de  las  cuales  han  de  actuar.  Mientras  completan  sus  estudios  generales,  avau- 
zan,  de  estos  conocimientos,  aqueUos  que  lee  son  mia  titlles;  empiezan  d^^unas  aedgna^ 
turas  de  alcance  profesional,  y  sobre  todo,  se  infiltran  del  espfritu  militar,  en  un 
plantel  en  que  toao  prepara  en  ellos  la  vocacidn  para  su  futura  canrera.  El  car&cter 
profesional  no  se  ensefla  en  una  c&tedra:  es  el  producto  de  un  conjunto  de  pequefios 
detalles  aue,  aisladamente,  parecen  y  son,  en  efecto,  verdaderas  puerilidades;  pero ' 
que,  en  et  fondo,  encierran  un  gran  significado  educacional,  como  que  constituyen  un 
medio  ambiente  que  fija  rumbo  a  mucnas  existencias. 

El  injerto  brusco  de  tres  o  cuatro  ramos  comerciales  en  un  nifio  habituado  a  los 
estudios  especulativos  de  un  liceo,  no  es  m^  ^ue  la  negacl6n  de  estas  verdader.  y  se 
explica  asi  el  fracaso  de  todos  los  cursos  pr^ticos  de  esa  clase  de  planteles.  El  am- 
biente se  hace  pesado  alH  para  los  que  no  aspiran  al  tftulo  pompoeo  de  la  universidad. 
Pertenecer  al  curso  comercial  es  casi  una  anrenta,  y  por  consiffuiente,  en  el  cerebro 
infantil  se  presenta  ^ste  con  los  mismos  odiosos  atributos  de  las  d&aicas  salas  de  castigo. 
Seensefian  ramos  comerciales;  pero  no  seeducancomeiciantes;  nose  procura  despertar 
el  amor  a  esta  profeei6n;  no  se  estimuia  el  desarroUo  de  las  aptitudes  que  en  dicha 
carrera  son  vaiiosas:  no  se  trasmlte,  en  fin,  esa  materia  impalpable  que  se  llama 
* 'espfritu  comercial,^'  que  no  puede  ser  objeto  de  una  asignatura;  pero  que  debe  ema- 
nar  de  toda  buena  escuela  de  comercio. 

Ahora  bien,  una  de  las  primeras  cosas  que  sabe  todo  profeeor  de  cnseflanza  comercial 
es  que  no  educa  sus  alumnos  para  el  pensamiento,  sino  para  la  acci6n,  y  que  el  peor 
enemi^  de  la  actividad  es  la  prolongaci6n  de  la  vida  eetudiantil,  ociosa  por  naturaieza. 
Los  millonarios  americanos  se  complacen  en  burlarse  de  sus  antiguos  competidores 
caigados  de  libros,  que  no  han  sabido  alzarse  de  un  modesto  pasar;  mientras  ellos, 
ocupadoe  en  barrer  el  almac^  al  principio  de  su  canrera,  se  sienten,  al  fin,  mils  po- 
derosos  y  fuertes  que  muchos  monarcas.  £n  efecto,  ^  estudio  desinteresado  de  la 
ciencia,  en  la  abstracta  repdblica  de  la  escuela,  eleva  las  aspiraciones,  arLstocratiza, 
por  decirlo  asf,  los  ponsamientos,  hace  avergonzarse  del  trabajo  corporal  y  reduce  las 
energfas  que  son  mia  eficaces  en  la  lucha  de  la  existencla  y  en  la  conquista  de  la 
lortuna. 

El  joven  de  escasos  recursoa  que  haya  estado  hasta  el  tercer  afio  en  un  liceo.  que 
frecuente  despu^s  un  instituto  comercial,  por  uno,  dos  o  tres  afios,  y  que  vea  llegar 
asf  sus  20  afios  sin  haberse  preocupado  de  ganarse  el  pan,  no  va  a  comormarse,  por 
cierto,  con  un  modesto  negocio  en  que,  con  el  tiempo,  podrfa  ser  rico,  pero  que,  desde 
iuego,  le  impone  la  obli^i6n  de  economizar  un  mozo  que  barra  por  61  el  almac^n. 
Pnnerird  un  empleo  administrative,  una  plaza  de  oficinista,  cualquiera  de  eeos  aailos 
en  que  se  oculta  y  desarrolla  la  miseria  de  las  personas  decentee. 
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En  ValparaCso  estas  canflideraclones  ae  imponen  con  mayor  zigor.  por  una  circnns- 
tancia  aobradamente  conocida.  El  personal  directive  y  gran  parte  aei  personal  subal- 
temo  del  comercio,  viene  del  extranjero.  Los  nacionales  que  tienen  coiocacidn  alii  no 
son  los  que  diafrutan  de  mis  sonoroe  tf tuloa  v  de  mia  ambiciosas  pretensioDes;  oino,  al 
revte,  los  modestoSy  los  jdvenes,  IO0  que  no  nan  ai>rendido  todavia  a  aveigonzaxse  par 
Uevar  un  paqueto  y  a  sublevaise  por  un  reproche  justo. 

Me  ha  parecldo,  por  eso,  que  los  cursos  diumos  del  instituto,  no  86I0  no  debian 
basarse  eo  el  tercer  a&o  de  humanidades,  sLno  empefiarae  en  reemplazar  esos  trea 
primeros  aftos,  con  estudios  ea  que  se  encuentren  las  materias  doles  de  elloa  y 
aquellas  otras  aaignaturas  que  dan  pioductividad  a  la  accidn  de  un  junior  d^ 
comercio.  Estimo  que  no  son  de  desear,  por  el  momento,  alumnos  que  permauescan 
en  el  col^io  hasta  los  20  afios  de  edad:  creo  que  son  preferibles  nifios  que  a  los  15  o  & 
los  16  ados  puedan  abnrse  camino  como  buenos  dependientes  del  comercio  importador. 

Al  efecto,  se  ha  atribufdo  al  in^:!^  toda  la  importancia  que  le  corresponde.  Desde 
luego,  en  todos  los  cursos  se  le  aaignan  seia  horaa  semanales,  y  si  la  experiencia  se&alft 
como  insuficiente  dicho  tiempo,  se  solicitari  que  aumenten  a  9  o  10  el  ndmero  de  horas. 
El  segundo  jefe  y  uno  de  los  profesores  jefes,  que  residen  constantemente  en  el  inati- 
tutOy  tienen  el  ingles  como  su  idioma  native,  y  casi  todo  el  personal  chileno  del  estiible- 
cimiento  poeee  tambi^n  y  estimula  el  uao  de  ese  idioma.  Las  sentencias  que  se 
emplean  en  las  clases  de  caligrafla,  dactilogralla  y  taquigralla  son  inglesaa,  y  aun,  se 

{>rocurard  que  de  los  textos  de  ensefianza  de  los  dltimos  afios  se  adopten  de  praferencia 
OS  que  est^  en  ese  idioma. 

La  escritura  a  mano,  a  miquina  y  abreviada  se  atendedl  con  esmero,  lo  mismo  que 
la  redaccidn  en  espafiol  de  correspondencia  y  documentos  comercialee,  a  fin  de  que 
el  conocimiento  del  ingl^,  unido  al  del  idioma  nacional.  haga  que  los  j6venee  educadoa 
aqul  tennn  una  poaitiva  ventaja  sobre  los  derks  traidos  ae  Inglaterra. 

Los  cflculos  abreviados  del  comercio,  las  operaciones  mercantilee,  la  geografia  co- 
mercial,  la  tenedurfa  de  libros,  algunas  nociones  econ6micas,  el  eetudio  de  las  merca- 
derlas  y  los  ejercicios  de  la  oficina  de  pr&ctica  comercial,  forman,  en  seguida,  un  con- 
junto  que,  dadas  las  condiciones  de  nuostra  juventud,  ha  de  permitir  a  ista  as^gurane 
el  ^xito  en  la  carrera  comefcial,  una  vez  que  la  experiencia  y  el  cr^dito  lo  eleven  desde 
el  ])apel  de  simp»le  oficinista  hasta  el  range  de  jefe  o  de  comercianto  en  la  plenitud  de 
su  independencia  profesional. 

J  A  histona  patrla,  las  nociones  elementales  de  derecho  comercial  y  de  la  tramita- 
ci6n  de  aduanas,  el  alemin  y  la  higiene,  completan  el  cuadro,  sin  recaigar  los  eatudioe. 

Es  sensible  que  las  condiciones  del  edificio  no  conaientan  una  clase  de  gimnasia^ 

Sue  es  indispensable  para  estimular  el  desarrollo  fiaico  de  los  alumnos;  pero,  hasta 
onde  sea  posible,  se  procurar&  suplir  esta  falta  con  judges  al  aire  libre  y  excuraioneB, 
para  lo  cual  se  deja  libre  la  tarde  del  sibado.* 

Una  escuela  comercial,  a  mi  juicio,  no  puede  ser  una  academia  Ma,  para  ens^lar  doa 
o  trea  ramoe,  sine  un  centre  de  educacidn,  en  que  se  atienda  al  progreso  moral  e  inte- 
lectual  de  los  j6venes  que  ban  de  conquistane  una  poaici6n,  en  una  plaaa  que  dominan 
lea  capitalea  y  el  personal  de  un  comercio  que  arranca  de  paiaea  de  una  cultura  y  de 
una  etevacidn  moral  que  justifica  plenamente  au  influencia. 


LA  ASOCUCION  BIBUOGRlFICA  PANAMERICANA  POR  MEDIO  DE  LA 
UNION  PANAMERICANA  DE  BIBUOTECAS  NAaONALES. 

Por  CARLOS  SILVA  CRUZ, 
Director  de  la  Biblioteoa  NaeUmal  de  Santiago  de  ChiU. 

Laa  dificultadea  de  comunicacidn  entre  lea  divenoa  paiaea  de  America  han  man- 
tenido  entre  elloa,  durante  todo  el  aiglo  XIX,  verdaderaa  muiallaa  chinaa  que  IO0 
aislaban  unoa  de  otroa  en  todo  lo  concemiente  a  la  ^  Ida  eapiritual.  Sua  fuentea  de 
inspiracidn  estaban  mds  all4  de  lea  marea.  Sua  fuentea  de  informacidn,  en  todo  lo 
intelectual-HBobre  todo  las  de  los  pafses  latinoe--estaban  principalmente  en  Ee^fia 
y  en  Francia,  y  m^  en  Franda  que  en  E^Mfia.  La  mayor  parte  de  las  peraonaa 
ilustradaa  que  en  Chile  conocen  algo  de  lea  Eatados  Unidoa,  de  su  mentalidad,  de  sua 

1  Actaalmante  se  han  suplido  esas  deflciencias  y  la  educaetdn  ffsica,  lo  mlsmo  que  el  dibujo  y  los  trabi^ 
manuales,  tteneii  la  extenai6n  que  es  posible  oonoederles  y  que  se  espera  ampUar  y  oompletar  oon  el  eanto. 
Nos  proponemoa  que  la  ensefkaiua  sea  oompletay  anzMSnioo  el  desanollo  de  todas  las  fKaltades  inftrntnea. 
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modalidades  pfdcol^cas,  lo  conocen  a  trav^  de  loe  lihroe  europeoe  y,  en  consecuencia, 
a  tiav^  del  criterio  europeo.  Las  deBcripdones,  cad  aiempre  {antdsticas,  las  impre- 
dones  ripidas  y  superficlales  de  loe  turistas  que  del  otro  lado  del  Atldntico  ^ienen  a 
visitamoe,  son,  en  general,  loe  anteojos  con  que  loe  pueblos  de  America  nos  miiamos 
loe  unos  a  los  otroe. 

Facilitadas  en  grade  notable  las  comunlcaciones,  en  el  iUtimo  tiempo,  por  los 
feiTocarriles  intemacionales  y  las  nuevas  vlas  marftimas,  esas  muiallas  chinas  se  ban 
mantenido,  sin  embargo,  en  toda  su  solidez,  porque  contribuyen  a  mantenerlas,  de 
un  lado,  la  tradici6n  y  la  costumbro,  y  del  otro,  la  lalta  de  informacidn  bibliogr&fica 
mutua  y  permanente,  la  lalta  de  orgamzaci6n  del  comercio  panamericano  de  libros 
y  la  lalta  de  relaciones  directas  entre  los  autores,  los  editores,  los  Ubreroe  y  las 
bibliotecas  ptiblicas  de  los  diversos  palses  de  Am^lca. 

Todo  esf  uerzo  tendiente  a  remedlar  esta  situacidn  ser&  una  gran  obra  panamericana, 
porque  el  acercamiento  comercial  y  politico,  para  ser  sdlido  y  mutuamente  proA  echoso, 
requiere,  como  condici6n  previa,  el  acercamiento  espiritual;  y  ^ete  s61o  se  obtiene 
por  el  conocimiento  mutuo  y  por  la  comprehenai6n  reciproca. 

Los  esfuerzoe  que  en  pro  de  este  conocimiento  mutuo  realizan  los  \iajeros,  loe  con- 
ferencistas,  las  visitas  reciprocas  de  profesores  y  los  mismos  congresos  intemacionales, 
eiendo  muy  meritorios  y  muy  eficaces,  cada  uno  en  su  momento  respecti^  o,  no  bastan, 
sin  embargo,  porque  carecen  de  continuidad.  La  dnica  obra  permanente,  lenta  pero 
eegura,  es  la  que  podrian  realizar  los  6rganos  de  pubUcidad — ^libros,  peri6dicos  y 
revistas — que  son  el  exponente  constante  de  la  mentalidad  y  de  la  acti  idad  de 
cada  pals.  EUos  podrian  llevar  dfa  a  dfa,  de  un  extreme  al  otro  del  contlnente,  las 
\ibracione8diarias  del  pensamiento  y  del  sentimiento  de  los  pueblos  que  lo  habitan; 
y  ellos  podrian  llegar  a  bacer  del  panamericanismo,  no  una  palabra  frla,  sine  una  reali- 
dad  palpitante. 

De^giadadamente,  es  un  hecho  innegable  que,  en  materias  intelectuales,  los  pue- 
blos americanoe  estamos  aun  mis  distanciadoe,  unos  de  otros,  que  en  todos  los  dem&s 
drdenes  de  actividad. 

Este  hecho,  que  estd  en  la  concienda  de  cuantoe  en  America  se  ocupan  de  leer,  de 
estudiar  o  de  observar  la  ^  ida  de  los  pueblos  del  continente,  es  confirmado  de  un  mode 
matemdtico  por  las  cifras  estadlsticas. 

El  total  de  la  lectura  en  la  sala  central  de  la  Biblioteca  yacional  de  Chile  durante 
el  afio  1912  (primero  en  que  se  hizo  estadlstica  pornacionalidades)  fu^  de  47,311  piezas 
diveisas,  entre  libros,  folletos,  revistas  y  peri^dicos. 

Deecompuesta  por  nacionalidades,  esta  cifra  da  20,618  piezas  para  la  literatura 
naciontfl  y  26,693  para  las  extranjeras;  y  de  estas  dltimas)  11,366  para  la  literatura 
francesa;  9,160  para  la  espafiola;  y  b61o  1,396  para  todas  las  americanas  reunidas. 

O  sea  que,  de  las  obras  extranjeras  leldas  por  el  pdblico  de  Santiago  en  su  biblioteca 
principal  durante  el  afio,  43  por  ciento  eran  francesas  34  por  ciento  espafiolas  y  861o 
6  por  ciento  americanas. 

De  cada  cien  lee  tores,  b61o  cinco  pidieron  libros  nacidos  en  los  palses  de  America; 
o,  puesto  en  otroe  t^rminos,  se  leyd  861o  un  libro  americano  por  cada  seis  espafioles  y 
por  cada  siete  franceees. 

En  los  afioB  siguientes,  las  cifras  estadlsticas  olrecen  resultados  an^ogos. 

En  1913,  el  total  de  consultas  en  el  sal6n  central  fu6  de  68,612,  de  las  cuales  33,034 
fueron  de  impresos  chilenos  y  35,678  de  impresos  extranjeros.  Y,  de  estos  tiltimoe, 
15,191  fueron  obras  francesas,  12,166  espafiolas  y  2,305  americanas.  La  literatura 
tencesa  e8tu\o,  pues,  representada  por  un  42  por  ciento  de  la  lectura  extranjera; 
la  literatura  espafiola  por  un  34  por  ciento  y  las  americanas  por  un  6  por  ciento;  o  sea, 
un  libro  americano  por  cada  seis  tepafioles  y  por  cada  siete  franceses. 

En  1914,  el  total  bi6  de  126,704  impresos,  de  los  cuales  52,356  chilenos  y  73,348 
extranjeros.  La  literatura  francesa  tuvo  28,910  obras  leldas,  o  sea  un  36  por  ciento 
del  total  de  extranjeras;  la  espafiola  23,820,  o  sea  un  31  por  ciento;  y  las  americanas 
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7,781,  o  sea  un  10  por  ciento;  lo  que  significa  un  libro  americano  por  cada  tree  espafioles 
y  por  cada  cuatro  francesee. 

La  pequefia  reaccidn  que  Be  nota  en  1914  ha  eido  debida,  ain  duda,  a  la  propaganda 
oiganizada  en  la  biblioteca  misma,  cuyu  seccidn  de  informaciones  y  cuya  re^  ista  de 
bibliografia  ban  hecho,  en  el  ditimo  tiempo,  lo  podble  para  dar  a  conocer  entre  noso- 
tros  las  literaturas  ameiicanas,  en  la  pequefia  medida  en  que  esta  obia  magna  puede 
8er  lle\  ada  a  cabo  por  los  esfuerzos  aisladoe  de  una  sola  biblioteca. 

Las  cifras  citadas  son  un  indicio  bastante  seguro  de  la  atencidn  que  presta  el  lector 
corriente,  en  Chile,  a  la  producci6n  intelectual  de  cada  uno  de  los  pafsee  extranjeros; 
revelan  su  conocimiento  de  las  diversas  literaturas;  e  indican  el  estado  actual  de  bus 
relaciones  con  los  di versos  focos  de  la  producci6n  mental. 

Este  hecho  lamentable,  comprobado  con  la  elocuencia  de  los  ntimeros,  respecto  de 
Chile,  por  su  Biblioteca  Nacional,  ^es  com  tin  a  los  demds  paises  de  America? 

Todo  induce  a  creer  que  sf,  porque  6\  pro\iene  de  causas  educacionales  at£  icas, 
de  tradiciones  seculares  hondas  y  arraigadas,  que  hacen  a  los  pafses  de  Am^ca  mirar, 
en  mateiias  culturales,  como  en  el  orden  comercial  y  financiero,  mucho  mis  a  los 
pafses  de  Europa  que  a  sus  vecinos  del  mismo  continente. 

Seriia  deseable,  sin  embargo,  tanto  para  comprobar  la  efecti\idad  del  hecho,  como 
para  apreciar  su  alcance  y  conocer  sus  detalles,  que  todas  las  demis  bibliotecas 
pliblicas  de  Am^ca  lie  >  aran  una  estadfstica  semejante  y  que  sus  resultados  se  publi- 
caran  o  se  dieran  a  conocer  mutuanente,  por  medio  de  la  asociaci6n  que  mis  adelante 
propongo. 

Tambi6n  seriia  deseable  una  inve6tigaci6n  entre  los  libreros,  x)ara  conocer  la  tenden- 
cia  de  la  lectura  en  el  numeroso  ptiblico  que  no  acude  a  las  bibliotecas,  sino  que 
compra  los  libros  que  lee.  Esta  inve8tagaci6n  estarla  en  cada  pais  a  cargo  de  la 
respecti'  a  Biblioteca  Nacional. 

In-  estigaciones  bibliogrdficas  de  esta  indole  son  corrientes  en  algunos  pafses.  Hace 
algtin  tiempo,  practic6  una  de  esta  especie  la  Legaci6n  Japonesa  en  Chile,  por  encargo 
del  Ministerio  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica  del  Imperio.  Y,  en  America,  ellas  se  imponen, 
si  queremos  llegar  a  medir  con  alguna  exactitud  el  mayor  o  menor  grado  de  solida- 
ridad  espiritual  que  une  entre  si  a  los  pueblos  del  continente. 

Al  lado  de  estos  hechos,  comprobables  por  la  estadfstica,  hay  otros  cuya  existencia 
e « idente  es  un  axioma  para  todos  aquellos  que  en  America  se  ocupan  algo  en  materias 
intelectuales. 

Si  un  autor  publica,  en  cualquiera  de  las  ciudades  de  Estados  Unidos,  una  obra 
cuyo  tema  exceda  un  poco  las  proporciones  de  una  materia  meramente  local,  sabe 
que  le  serd  muy  ficil  hacerla  circular  por  todo  el  pais  y  contar,  como  mercados  de 
venta,  con  los  48  Estados  de  la  Uni6n  y  sus  colonias,  es  decir,  con  una  irea  en  cuyo 
recinto  \i ^  en  100  millones  de  individuoe  que  hablan  el  idioma  en  que  esti  esciita 
la  obra — el  inglds. 

Pero  si  un  autor  da  a  luz  en  cualquiera  de  las  ciudades  de  la  America  Latina  una 
obra  de  importancia  y  de  inter^  general,  sabe,  por  el  contrario,  que  le  serd  material- 
mente  imposible  hacerla  circular  con  alguna  amplitud  fuera  de  su  propio  pais  y  que 
s6lo  con  ^te  podri  contar  como  mercado  de  venta;  es  decir,  con  un  territorio  sobre  el 
cual  se  hallardn  esparcidos,  a  lo  sumo,  2,  4,  6  millones  de  habitantes. 

A  igualdad  de  interns  e  imx>ortancia  de  la  obra,  si  el  primero  puede  tirar  30,  40  o  50 
mil  ejemplares,  el  segundo  apenas  podri  imprimir  2  o  3  mil. 

Y,  sin  embargo,  los  pafses  americanos  de  habla  similar  y  mutuamente  inteligible 
(castellano  y  portugu^)  ocupan  una  irea  habitada  por  70  millones  de  indi^iduoe, 
irea  que,  con  una  buena  organizaci6n,  podrfa  dar  a  los  autores  un  mercado  suficiente 
para  lanzar  ediciones  de  15  o  20  mil  ejemplares,  en  lugar  de  2  q  3  mil. 

Pongimonos  ahora  en  el  caso  del  in .  estigador.  {Cuintas  dificultades,  cuintaB 
tribulaciones  para  saber  siquiera  qu^  se  ha  publicado  en  los  demis  pafses  del  conti- 
nente sobre  la  materia  de  sus  estudios! 
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Las  bibliograffas  efipeciales,  aun  en  lo  reciente,  brillan,  en  America,  por  su  ausencia; 
y,  si  existen,  es  imposible  obtei^erlas  en  un  momento  dado.  Ki  siqulera  se  sabe  a 
qui6n  pedirlas. 

Aun  la  documentaci6n  oficial — en  materias  de  legislaci6n,  de  jurisprudencia,  de 
oiganizaci6n  y  funcionamieDto  de  las  instituciones,  de  estadistica  y  de  moA  imiento 
admini8trati^  0,  comercial  e  industrial — es  escaslsima  en  cada  pais  respecto  de  IO0 
demds,  sin  excluir  los  llmftrofes. 

En  general,  puede  decirse  que  el  tinico  medio  prdctico  de  documentarse,  para 
cualquier  estudio  que  diga  relaci6n  con  los  diversos  palses  de  America,  es,  tal  como 
hoy  estdn  las  cosas,  un  \iaje  personal;  coea  que  casi  nunca  estd  al  alcance  de  los 
im  estigadores. 

Lo  mismo  que  he  dicho  de  los  autores  y  de  los  in^  estigadores  puede  afirmarse  res- 
pecto del  lector  corriente,  el  cual,  en  nuestros  pafses,  tiene  toda  clase  de  facilidades 
para  obtener  los  libros  eiux>peos,  aun  los  mds  insignificantes,  y  tropieza  con  todo 
g^nero  de  diUcultades  cuando  desea  adqiiirir  0  leer  libros  americanos,  aun  los  m^ 
importantes  en  su  g^nero. 

Puedo  afirmar,  con  pleno  conocimiento  de  causa,  despu^s  de  innumerables  con- 
versaciones  y  con  la  experiencia  que  da  el  puesto  que  ocupo  en  la  Biblioteca  Nacional, 
que  en  Chile  se  conoce  mucho  menos  el  mo^  imiento  cientifico,  literario  0  artistico  de 
la  Kepdblica  Argentina  (pals  con  el  cual  tiene  el  nuestro  2,400  millas  de  frontera 
com  tin)  que  el  de  cualquier  pate  europeo  de  alguna  importancia.  Igual  cosa  puedo 
afirmar,  con  id^ntica  experiencia  personal,  respecto  del  conocimiento  que  tiene  la 
gente  ilustrada,  en  Chile,  de  la  ciencia,  la  literatura  y  el  arte  norteamericanos. 

Pero  este  desconocimiento  es  mutuo,  y  en  ^1  estamos  bien  pagadoe.  Esto  puedo 
tambi^n  afirmarlo  con  experiencia  personal,  adquirida  en  Buenos  Aires  durante  el 
Congreso  Cientlfico  de  1910  y  en  Estados  Unidos  durante  la  Exposici6n  Panamericana 
de  Buffalo,  donde,  para  la  casi  total idad  de  los  visitantes  de  nuestro  pabell6n,  fu6 
una  verdadera  sorpresa  que  en  ^1  exhibidramos,  no  s61o  salitre  y  minerales,  sino  tambidn 
pinturas,  esculturas  y  libros. 

Creo  no  equivocarme  al  pensar  que  igual  experiencia  e  igual  convicci6n  pueden 
aportar  la  mayor  parte  de  los  delegados  a  este  Congreso. 

Esta  situaci6n  requiere  pronto  y  activo  remedio,  si  se  desea  sinceramente  formar 
el  espfritu  y  el  sentimiento  panamericanos,  tinica  base  s61ida  y  durable  para  todas 
las  vinculaciones  continentales.  Y  las  Lnstituciones  que,  a  mi  juicio,  estan  mils  en 
aptitud  para  tentar  un  esfuerzo  eficiente  en  este  sentido,  son  las  bibliotecas  nacionales 
de  los  diversos  paises  de  America,  imidas  en  una  acci6n  comdn  y  org^mica  permanente. 

La  Biblioteca  nacional  de  cada  Repdblica  americana  es,  en  virtud  de  la  tradici6n 
y  de  las  disposiciones  de  las  leyes  de  imprenta  y  de  propiedad  literaria,  el  depiSsito 
obligado  de  la  producci6n  escrlta  de  todo  el  pals;  en  sus  estanterlas  van  quedando 
registradas,  dla  a  dla,  todas  las  manifestaciones  de  la  actividad  nacional;  y  ella  puede 
convertlrse  en  el  mejor  exponente,  en  el  agente  mis  eficaz  para  el  conocimiento  de 
esa  activida4  en  el  extranjero,  con  s61o  reflejar  hacia  afuera  lo  que  en  su  interior  va 
quedando  diariamente  archivado. 

La  Biblioteca  nuestra,  por  ejemplo,  guarda  en  su  secci6n  de  manuscritos  casi  toda 
la  documentaci6n  hist<Srlca  del  pals  referente  a  su  dpoca  colonial,  al  perlodo  de  la 
emancipaci6n  y  a  una  gran  parte  de  su  vida  independiente;  muchos  de  los  mis  co- 
nocidos  investigadores  y  publicistas  del  pals  han  dejado  en  ella  su  documentaci6n 
privada;  en  su  secci6n  de  impresos  chilenos  estdn  todos  los  libros  y  folletos  publicados 
en  el  pals,  y  la  colecci6n  completa  de  todos  los  diaries,  periddicoe  y  revistas,  desde 
el  primer  n^mero  de  cada  uno;  en  su  "dep6sito  legal"  y  en  su  "registro  de  propiedad 
literaria  y  artlstica"  sigue  recibiendo  dla  a  dla,  no  s61o  esos  libros,  folletos  y  publica- 
cionee  peri6dicas,  sino  tambidn  la  mtisica  grabada  en  el  pais,  los  mapas  y  planoe  y 
las  reproducciones  de  las  pinturas,  esculturas  y  demis  obras  de  arte  que  en  61  se 
producen;  en  virtud  de  eaas  disposiciones  legales  y  de  la  neceddad  de  aumentar  sub 
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coleccionea,  eetd  en  constante  relacidn  con  los  libreroe,  editores  e  impresoree  de  toda  la 
Reptiblica,  y  sub  canjes  la  ponen  en  contacto  con  las  mis  importantes  nnivenidades 
y  bibliotecaB  del  extranjero;  su  revista  de  bibliografia  y  su  seccidn  de  infonnaciones  la 
relacionan  constantemente  con  los  autores  y  con  los  hombres  de  estudio  y  los  aficiona- 
dos a  la  lectuia;  tienen  en  ella  su  hogar  numerosas  academias  y  sociedades  litenrias, 
cientfficas  y  artisticas;  en  bus  diveraas  salas  trabajan  los  investigadores  y  se  hacen 
cunoB  de  idiomas  extranjeros;  y  en  su  8al6n  central  se  dan  constantemente  conferencias 
Bobre  los  mis  variados  temas,  en  las  cuales  se  oye  la  palabia  de  los  mia  conocidos 
liteiatos,  artistas,  profesionales,  hombres  de  ciencia,  pubUcistaB  e  historiadoree  del  pais. 

Estas  circunstancias  hacen  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Chile  un  centro  de  cultuia 
en  el  cual  se  refleja  constantemente  toda  la  actividad  intelectual  del  pala,  y  que  e8t& 
eBpecialmente  habilitado  para  dar  a  conocer  eea  actividad  en  las  dem&B  nacionee  del 
Continente,  y  la  de  ^stas  en  Chile. 

^Por  qu^  no  habrla  de  realizar  esta  obra?  ^Por  qu^  no  habrlan  de  realizarla  las 
dem&B  bibliotecaB  nacionales,  cuyas  ^cilidades  y  cuyas  actividades  no,  son,  s^gura- 
mente,  inferiores  a  las  de  la  nuestra? 

£1  acuerdo  se  impone.  Ese  acuerdo  hard  fructiferoe  muchoB  esfuerzoB  que,  aialados, 
flon  est^riles.  Nuestra  revista  de  bibliografia  chilena  y  extranjeia,  por  ejemplo^ 
fundada  con  un  fin  general  de  informaci6n  bibliogrifica,  pero  teniendo  en  vista  prin- 
cipalmente  la  informaci6n  mutua  panamericana,  no  ha  podido  hasta  ahora  cumplir 
este  prop<58ito  primordial  sino  de  un  modo  mediocre,  precisamente  por  falta  de  una 
organizacidn  bibliogrifica  continental.  Su  ''secci6n  americana/'  que  deberia  ser  la 
mis  rica  es,  sin  embargo,  mucho  mis  pobre  que  la  ^^europea,"  a  causa  de  las  dificul- 
tadoB  casi  insuperables  con  que  se  tropieza  para  saber  lo  que,  en  cada  mes,  se  ha 
publicado  en  America. 

£1  acuerdo  de  las  bibliotecas  nacionales  de  todqs  los  paises  de  Arnica,  su  com- 
binaci6n  en  una  "uni6n  bibliogr&fica  panamericana,"  correctamente  oiganizada, 
sobre  bases  pr&cticas  y  expeditas,  podrla  traer,  en  lo  intelectual,  ventajas  semejantes 
a  las  que  ha  producido,  en  lo  comercial  y  en  lo  politico,  la  ''Uni6n  Panamericana 
de  Wishington." 

Serla  menester,  ante  todo,  crear  en  la  biblioteca  nacional  de  cada  uno  de  los  pafses 
del  continente  una  secci6n  u  oficina  central  de  informacidn  bibliogr&fica  panamericana. 

Esta  oficina  estarla  encazgada  de  suministrar  a  las  demis  bibliotecas  del  pais,  a  bub 
universidadeB  y  colegios,  a  sub  oficinas  administrativas  y  al  publico  en  general,  todos 
los  datos  que  Bolicitaran  respecto  de  la  historia,  la  geograffa,  la  organizaci6n  polftica, 
la  estadfstica  y  la  producci6n  cientffica,  literaria  o  artlstica  de  cualquiera  de  los  otaroe 
pafses  de  Am^ca. 

Para  poder  suministrar  estos  datos,  cada  oficina  central  de  informaci6n  bibliogr&fica 
panamericana,  deberia  disponer  de  un  fondo  complete  de  documentaci6n  adecuada, 
clasificada  y  catalogada  en  forma  que  haga  expedita  y  ficil  su  consulta.  Los  sistemafl 
de  clasificaci6n  y  catalogaci6n  deberfan  ser  uniformes  en  todas  las  oficinas,  a  fin  de 
que  la  informacidn  pueda  ser  ficilmente  intercambiable.  La  elecci^  de  estos  sis- 
temas  serla,  naturalmente,  materia  de  un  acuerdo  comdn;  pero  yo  me  permitirla  re- 
comendar,  desde  luego,  la  catalogaci6n  en  tarjetas  dispuestas  por  el  doble  orden,  alfa- 
b^tico  y  de  materias,  con  arreglo  a  la  claBificaci6n  decimal  adoptada  por  el  congreso 
BibUog^^co  de  BruselaB— sistema  usado  con  muy  buen  ^xito  en  nuestra  biblioteca 
desde  que,  a  consecuencia  de  im  veto  del  Primer  Congreeo  Cientlfico  Pamamericano, 
fu^  adoptado  en  el  pals  por  un  decreto  del  Ministro  de  InBtrucci6n  PfibUca  don  J<xge 
Huneeus  G. 

^C6mo  obtendrla  cada  bibUoteca  nacional  la  documentaci6n  necesaria  para  su  oficina 
de  informacidn  bibliogr&fica  panamericana?  For  medio  de  las  otraB  bibliotecas 
nacionales  que  formaran  parte  de  la  uni6n.  Cada  una  de  ellas  estarla  obligada  a 
Buministrar  a  todas  las  otras  la  documentaci6n  referente  a  su  propio  pais,  para  lo  cual 
cada  gobiemo  dictaria  las  dispoBicioneB  necesarias.    Este  intercambio,  a  cargo  de 
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oficinas  especiales,  como  son  las  bibliotecas  nacionales,  resulta  eiempre  mucho  mis 
^onstante  y  eficaz  que  el  intercambio  directo  de  gobiemo  a  gobiemo,  establecido  en 
algunos  tratadoB. 

Gada  Oficina  tendrfa,  en  seguida,  a  su  caigo  la  fonxiaci6n  y  remisidn  oportuna  de 
'bibliografias  mensuales  completas  del  respectivo  pais,  si  fuera  posible  impresas  y 
«n  tiltimo  case,  poligrafiadas  o  escritas  a  m^uina.  £n  estas  bibliografias  deber^t 
incluirse: 

1.  Una  resefia  completa  de  los  libros  y  folletos  publicados  durante  el  mes,  incluyendo 
el  indice  y  las  demis  infonnaciones  necesarias  para  {ormarse  una  idea  general  de  su 
contenido  y  de  su  importancia; 

2.  Los  sumarioB  de  las  revistas  aparecidas  durante  el  mismo  tiempo,  tambi6n  con 
las  anotaciones  indispensables; 

3.  Una  lista  de  los  artlculoe  de  valor  permanente  o  de  importancia  panamericana 
publicados  en  la  prensa  peri6dica;  y 

4.  Una  resefia  de  la  mt!lsica  nueva  publicada  o  ejecutada,  de  las  producciones 
diamdticas  estrenadas  y  de  las  principales  obras  de  arte  exhibidas. 

Estas  bibliografias  mensuales  deberfan,  en  una  palabra,  ester  calculadas  para  dar 
una  idea  completa  del  movimiento  cientlfico,  literario  y  artfstico  del  pais  durante  el 
mes;  con  inclusi6n  de  todas  las  indicaciones  necesarias  para  que  los  interesados  puedan, 
desde  cualquier  punto  del  continente,  'obtener  los  libros  y  demis  publicaciones  de 
que  en  ellas  se  da  noticia. 

La  tercera  funci6n  de  cada  oficina  central  de  informaci6n  bibliogr&fica  consistirfa 
en  suministiar,  a  los  investigadores  que  los  pidan,  dates  sobre  el  contenido  de  los 
archivos  y  sobre  las  fuentes  de  inveetigacidn  hist^rica  o  de  cualquieia  otra  especie; 
o  el  nombre  y  direcci6n  de  las  personas  que  puedan  suministrar  esos  dates;  o,  en  general, 
todo  lo  necesario  para  facilitar  a  Ipe  eetudiosos  de  cada  pais  las  investigaciones  en  los 
otroB  pafses,  y  para  poner  en  conexi6n  mutua  a  los  que,  en  diversos  puntos  del  Con- 
tinente,  est&n  practicando  estudioe  sobre  una  misma  materia. 

La  cuarta,  y  una  de  las  mite  importantes  misiones  de  la  ''Uni6n  Panamericana  de 
Bibliotecas  Nacionales,"  serfa  la  oiganizaci6n  del  comercio  intemacional  de  libros 
dentro  del  continente.  Cada  una  de  las  oficinas  centrales  de  informacidn  biblio- 
gr&fica  estaria  en  conexi6n  con  los  Ebreros  mis  conocidos  y  mis  series  del  pais  res- 
pectivo, paia  los  efectos  de  la  propaganda  y  venta  de  los  libros  que  le  lueran  remitidoB 
desde  todas  las  demis  reptibUcas  americanas,  como  asimismo  para  la  colocaci6n  de  las 
revistas. 

Para  dar  una  garantia  efectiva  a  los  autores  o  editores,  el  control  estaria  siempre 
^n  manos  de  la  respectiva  Biblioteca  Nacional,  la  cual  podrla  ejercerlo  directamente 
en  la  capital  y  por  medio  de  algfin  delegado  oficial  en  las  provincias. 

Los  libros  se  enviarfan  directamente  de  biblioteca  a  biblioteca.  La  biblioteca 
receptora  los  colocarfa  en  las  librerfas,  vigilarfa  su  venta  y  recogerfa  el  producto  o  el 
saldo  de  libros  por  vender.  Las  bibliotecas  se  llevarfan  una  cuenta  coniente  mutua, 
y  los  saldos,  efectuadas  las  compensaciones  del  case,  se  pagarfan  por  giros  anuales  o 
semestrales. 

Este  plan,  debid^ente  reglamentado,  y  llevado  a  efecto  con  espfritu  prictico, 
abriria  nuevos  horizontes  a  la  producci6n  intelectual  americana— especialmente 
a  la  de  los  pafses  latinos— poniendo  a  disposici6n  de  los  autores  y  editores  im  mercado 
diez  0  veinte  veces  mayor  del  que  ahora  tienen  en  perspectiva.  £l  crearia,  probable- 
mente,  en  la  Am^ca  latina  la  carrera  productiva  de  hombres  de  ciencia  y  de 
hombres  de  letras. 

Estos  serfan  los  principales  trabajos  a  cargo  de  los  oficinas  de  infonnaci6n  biblio- 
grifica  panamericana,  y,  en  genend,  de  la  "Uni6n  Panamericana  de  Bibliotecas 
Nacionales." 

Cada  oficina  funcionarfa  anexa  a  la  respectiva  biblioteca,  ba  o  su  direrci6n  y  reepon- 
aabilidad  inmediata. 
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La  Biblioteca  Nacional  serfa  entonces,  en  cada  pais,  el  digano  central  de  inf(»Tnaci6n 
bibliogrifica  panamericana  y  de  circiilaci6n  inter-americana  de  la  prodacci6n  litemia 
y  cientffica. 

Las  diversas  bibliotecas  nacionales  de  America  estarfan  entonces  en  comunicacida 
dlrecta,  mutua  y  conatante  entre  sf,  para  los  efectos  de  todas  las  funciones  de  sua 
respectivas  oficinf^  de  Lnformaci6n  panamericana.  T  cada  biblioteca  nacional,  a  su 
vez,  estarfa  en  conexi6n,  para  loe  nuBmos  efectos,  con  las  demis  bibliotecas  de  su  pais 
y  con  SUB  instituciones,  autores,  edltores  y  pliblico. 

Los  detalles  de  esta  oiganizaci6n  serfan,  naturalmente,  detenninados  por  un  acuerdo 
intemacional. 

La  proporciones  restringidas  de  iin  estudio  destinado  a  ser  leido  en  un  congreso 
cientifico  no  me  permiten  entrax  en  los  detalles  del  proyecto  que  en  las  piginas 
anteriores  he  esbozado  en  sus  llneas  generales,  en  la  esperanza  de  que  los  sefEores 
miembros  del  congreso  le  atribuyan  la  importancia  con  que  a  mi  mente  se  presents. 

Oreo  sinceramente  que  la  uni6n  panamericana  de  bibliotecas  nacionales,  llevada 
adelante  con  fe  y  con  espMtu  verdaderamente  cooperativo  y  fraternal,  oiganizada 
con  escrupuloso  cuidado  y  propiciada  con  decisi6n  por  los  Gobiemos  y  los  puebloe 
respectlvos,  puede  ser  una  contribuci6n  efectiva  e  importante  en  pro  de  una  orien- 
taci6n  mis  americana  de  la  intelectualidad  del  Continente. 

La  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Chile  y  todo  su  personal  estarfan  listos  para  asumir  las 
responsabilidades  y  realizar  con  entusiasmo  los  trabajos  que  le  incumbieran  en  la 
realizaci6n  de  esta  idea;  y  tengo  la  convicci6n  de  que  en  todas  sus  hermanas  del 
continente  existe  el  mismo  espfritu. 

£n  la  convicci6n  de  que  este  proyecto  puede  tener  importancia  suficiente  para 
Uegar  a  merecer  un  Voto  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  me  permito 
formularlo  en  los  siguientes  tannines,  que  son  una  simple  sugestidn,  susceptible  de 
ser  ventajosamente  modificada  por  cualquiera  de  los  sefiores  miembros  del  congreso: 

£1  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano  acueida  recomendar  a  los  Gobiemos 
de  los  palses  en  ^1  representados  la  creaci6n  de  una  uiii6n  biblic^iiifica  panamericana, 
constitufda  por  la  asociacidn  cooperativa  de  las  bibliotecas  nacionales  de  los  diversos 
pafses  de  America. 

En  cada  biblioteca  nacional  se  crearfa  una  oficlna  central  de  informaci6n  biblio- 
gr^ca  panamericana. 

Estas  oficinas  y  la  uni6n  bibliogr&fica  panamericana,  en  general,  tendrlan  por  objeto 
proporcionar  todos  los  medios  necesarios  para  facilitar  el  intercambio  intelectual  entre 
loe  pafses  en  ella  representados. 

La  uni6n  funcionarfa  bajo  los  auspicios  de  los  respectivos  Crobiemos,  los  cuales  de 
comtkn  acuerdo,  reglamentarfan  su  organizaci6n  y  funcionamiento. 

Sr.  DARfo  Salas.  I  have  here  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Congress.    May  I  read  it? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  will. 
Sr.  Salas  (reading) : 

La  literatura  de  todas  y  cada  una  de  las  nacionalidades  americanas  (excepto  la 
colombiana)  tuvo  menos  lectores  que  las  literaturas  francesif,  inglesa,  espafiola, 
alemana  o  italiana.  No  debe  esto  atribuirse  a  escasez  en  la  biblioteca  de  Chile,  de 
libros  producidos  en  el  continente;  pero  ocurre  que  asf  como  es  f^il  obtener  los 
libros  que  se  piden  de  Francia,  Inglaterra  o  Alemania,  resulta  a  voces  imposible 
conseguir  los  de  los  pafses  de  America.  La  distribuci6n  de  libros  debe  ser  tan  fdcil 
entre  los  60,000,000  de  iberoamericanos  como  es  entre  loe  100,000,000  de  norteameri- 
canos.  Los  medios  de  investigacidn  intemacional  son  insuficientes.  La  Biblioteca 
Nacional  podrfa  ayudar  muchfsimo  en  una  uni6n  bibliogrifica  panamericana.  Dlcha 
uni^n  traerfa,  en  lo  intelectual,  ventajas  semejantes  a  las  que  ha  produddo  en  lo 
comercial  y  en  lo  politico  la  '*Uni6n  Panamericana  de  Wdishington."  Se  debe  esta- 
blecer  en  cada  biblioteca  nacional  una  oficina  central  de  informacidn  bibliogrifica, 
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que  disponga  de  una  documezitaci6n  adecuada  para  facilitar  la  consulta.  Creo  que 
esta  a8piraci6n  puede  tener  importancia  suficiente  para  llegar  a  merecer  un  voto  del 
S^^uiido  Gongreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  y  me  permito  formular  este  voto  en  Iob 
edguientes  t^rminoB,  que  no  son,  naturabnente,  definitivos,  sino  una  aimple  indicacidn 
susceptible  de  ser  ventajosamente  modificada  por  cualquiera  de  los  sefiores  miembros 
del  congreeo:  El  Segundo  Gongreso  Cientifico  Panameiicano  acuerda  recomendar  a 
los  gobiemos  de  los  pafses  representados  em  ^,  la  creaci6n  de  una  "Uni6n  Biblio- 
gr^ca  PanamerLcana,"  constituida  por  la  orgamzaci6n  cooperativa  de  las  Bibliotecas 
Nacionales  de  los  palses  de  America.  £n  cada  Biblioteca  Nacional  se  crearla  una 
ofidna  central  de  infonnaci6n  bibliogrifica  panamericana.  Estas  oficinas,  y  la 
Union  Bibliogr&fica  Panamericana  en  general,  tendrfan  por  objeto  proporcionar  todos 
los  medios  necesaiios  para  facilitar  el  intercambio  intelectual  entre  los  pafses  en  ^lla 
representados.  La  ^'Uni6n"  funcionar^  bajo  los  auspicios  de  los  respectivos  Go- 
biemos, los  que,  de  comdn  acuerdo,  r^lamentar^  su  organizaci6n  y  funcionamiento. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion 1  Unfortunately  it  comes  before  us  after  the  last  meeting  of  the 
resolutions  committee.  I  wish  it  had  been  presented  earlier.  If  there 
is  a  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution,  I  wi\\  present  it  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  final  act;  and  possibly  it  can  be  considered 
there.  I  can  not  promise,  however,  that  this  will  be  done.  Do  you 
make  a  motion  for  its  adoption  ? 

Sr.  Salas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faibchild.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  read 
by  Prof.  Salas  be  adopted.  Those  in  favor  wiU  signify  by  saying  aye. 
exposed,  no.  The  motion  is  adopted.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  Pan  American  section  in  any  of  the  countries) 
Does  any  national  library  attempt  to  do  that  now? 

Sr.  Salas.  1  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  desirable  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Fairchild.  I  think  that  proposition  would  be  seconded  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  of  the  Congressional  library. 


UNA  CONTRIBUCION  A  LA  COMPRENSlON  PANAMERICANA. 

Por  JOS£  MARtA  GALVEZ, 
PrQfuor  de  la  Univenidad  de  Chile, 

1.  Dos  son  las  almas  que  nutren  con  bus  vidas  la  cultura  de  la  America:  la  de  los 
descendientes  del  pueblo  de  Isabel  de  Inglaterra,  los  Estados  angle  americanoe,  y  la 
de  las  naciones  latinoamericanas. 

A  la  divisidn  de  la  cultura  europea  en  dos  partes,  una  insular  e  individualista  otra 
contLnental  o  colectivista  que  se  ban  formado  en  su  cardcter  modemo  desde  los 
tiempos  de  Isabel  y  Felipe  II  basta  nuestros  dlas,  conesponden  las  dos  partes  de  la 
cultura  europea  en  Arnica  que  de  ellas  se  ban  derivado.  Voeotros,  los  bombres  y 
mnjeree  de  los  Estadoe  Unidos  tenuis  como  T9ago  esencial  de  vuestra  berencia  cultural 
de  Europa  el  individualismo  britdnico  que  bab^is  hecho  florecer  en  el  suelo  americano 
del  norte  haci4ndolo  rendir  frutos  maiavilloeos  por  obra  de  la  portentosa  actividad 
de  vuestTBfl  individualidades. 
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Nosotroe  los  hombres  y  mujeres  de  la  Arnica  Latina  tenemoe  como  un  raago 
eeencial  de  nuestra  herencia  cultural  el  colectiviamo  continental  de  Europa  que 
hemoB  deeenvuelto  en  las  tiemui  americanaB  del  but  donde  lo  mucho  que  se  ha  hecho 
es  obra  de  loe  Grobiemoe  y  donde  ae  miia— geneialmente — ^yhacia  Iob  Gobiemoepani 
lo  mucho  mils  que  aun  no8  queda  por  hacer. 

Es  un  hecho  notable  de  los  dfas  hist6rico6  en  que  vivimos  que,  mientnus  la  divisidn. 
de  la  cultura  europea  en  insular  o  individualista  y  en  continental  o  colectivista  eft 
una  de  las  fuentes  principales  de  las  discordias  que  hoy  desquician  al  Yiejo  Mundo^ 
las  dos  mitades  de  la  cultuia  europea  en  el  Mundo  Nuevo  tienden  a  acercarse  en 
reuniones  como  estas. 

Doe  almas  distintas  oriundas  de  la  vieja  Europa  quieren  unirse  en  el  seno  joven 
de  la  Arnica.  Se  eetk  formando  un  ideal  panamericano  grande  y  nuevo  que  es  un. 
augurio  feUz  para  la  humanidad. 

2.  El  ideal  panamericano  de  solidaridad  continental  dentio  de  la  libertad  y  de 
la  mutua  con8ideraei6n  es  lo  que  hoy  nos  une,  lo  que  forma  el  espfritn  de  estas  aaam- 
bleas  que  llamamos  congresos  panamericanos.  Son  ellas  expresiones  vivientes  del 
mis  alto  de  nuestros  comunes  ideales. 

3.  Los  congresos  pan  americanos  o  de  polfUca  continental  buscan  la  realizaci6n  del 
ideal  del  panamericanismo,  tratando  de  imprlmir  rumbos  comimes  a  la  vida  polfttca 
del  conti,nente.  Esas  asambleas  panameiicanas  polfticas  tienden  a  orientar  una  de 
las  manifestaciones  m^  fundamentaleeen  la  vida  externa  o  pr&ctica  de  los  eetados  del 
Nuevo  Mundo,  la  polftica. 

4.  Los  Congresos  Cientfficos  Panamericanos  persiguen  la  realizaddn  del  ideal  pan- 
americano, esforzdndose  por  imprimlr  rumbos  comunes  al  cultivo  general  de  las 
ciencias  en  nuestro  continente.  Estas  asambleas  x)anamericanas  dentfficas  tienden 
a  orientar  una  de  las  manifestaciones  mis  fundamentales  en  la  vida  interna  o  ideal  de 
los  pueblos  de  Am^ca:  el  pensar  panamericano. 

5.  Siendo  la  vida  interna  el  terrene  donde  tienen  hondas  rafces  las  manifestaciones 
de  la  vida  externa;  todo  progreso  en  la  vida  pr&ctica  o  externa  de  los  individuosy  de 
las  colectivldades  presupone  im  progreso  en  la  vida  interna  de  las  mismos. 

Convencido  del  poder  incontrarrestable  de  las  ideas,  considero  que  de  las  dos  clases 
de  congresos  panamericanos,  es  por  ahora,  la  segunda  o  clentffica  la  de  mis  vastas 
proyecciones  para  el  porvenur  de  nuestros  pueblos. 

Los  Congresos  Cientfficos  Panamericanos  constituyen,  para  ml,  la  institucidn  de  la 
cual  deben  nacer  nuevos  ideales  comunes  para  nuestras  naciones  y  la  cual  debe  tambida 
sugerir  los  medios  para  tratar  de  realizar  en  general  todas  las  aspiraciones  continentales 
que  abriganos  y  en  especial  nuestro  gran  ideal  de  solidaridad  ya  mencionado  que 
denominamos  "Panamericanismo." 

6.  El  medio  mis  eficiente  para  acercamoe  al  ideal  del  panamericanismo  coEOsiste^ 
sin  duda,  en  fomentar  la  comprenai6n  panamericana. 

La  comprenfii6n  panamericana  se  presenta  ante  nosotros  como  una  de  las  grandee 
finalidades  de  loe  congresos  panamericanos.  Su  credmiento  es  la  garantfa  mejor  de 
paz  continental.  Lo  que  de  ella  ya  existe  ha  dado  oiigen  a  la  buena  voluntad  que 
nos  une.  Es  de  desear  tambi^n  que  nazca  de  ella  lo  que  enriquezca  la  obra  de 
solidaridad  en  que  estamos  empefiados,  aftadiendo  a  los  esfuerzoe  del  pensamiento  de 
nuestros  Intelectuales,  los  tesoros  del  sentimeniento  x)anamericano,  haciendo  que  el 
panamericanismo  no  sea  solo  el  fruto  de  las  cabezas  sine  tambi^  de  los  corazones 
mejores  de  la  America.  Entonces  habremos  adquirido  por  entero  la  cooperaci6n 
valioea  de  la  parte  mis  hermofia  de  la  vida  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  de  la  mujer  de  Fask 
America. 

7.  La  mi8i6n  mfa  en  esta  ocasidn  consiste  en  Invitaroe  a  encauzar  algunoe  de  nuee- 
tros  esfuerzoe  en  bien  de  la  comprensi6n  panamericana,  estimulando  el  estudb  den- 
tffico  de  dos  de  las  mis  importantes  manifestaciones  de  la  vida  en  nuestro  continente 
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de  lo6  tres  grandea  idiomas  cultoe  de  la  Arnica  x>or  una  parte  y  x>or  otra  del  conjimto 
de  soluciones  que  loe  individuofl  y  los  pueblos  americanoe  dan  a  IO0  problemaa  que 
atafien  a  loe  origenes  y  a  las  finalldades  del  uni verso  y  de  la  vida. 

8.  Los  idiomas  son  las  manlfestaciones  mis  humanas  de  la  vida  animal.  Son  ellos 
los  vehlculos  de  los  pensamientos  de  loe  individuos  y  de  las  naciones,  los  moldes  en 
que  se  vacfan  las  idiosincrasias  de  los  unos  y  de  loe  otros. 

£1  primer  aspecto  de  la  comprensi6n  entre  individuos  y  entre  pueblos  es  el 
idiomitico. 

En  toda  compren6i6n,  el  idioma  no  es  una  finalidad  pero  sf  es  un  medio  indispen- 
sable. Es  41  la  puerta  que  tiene  el  extranjero  para  penetrar  al  edifido  de  una  cultura 
extrafia. 

A  las  do9  ramas  mis  esforzadas  de  la  cultura  europea  que  florecen  en  el  Nuevo 
Mundo,  a  los  pueblos  ingleses  e  ib^ricos  de  nuestro  continente,  a  las  dos  almas  colec- 
tivas  dlveraas  de  la  America,  corresponden  dos  lenguajes  distintos,  uno  germinico  y 
otro,  el  idioma  de  Shakespeare  por  una  parte  y  por  otra  las  lenguas  de  Cervantes  y  de 
Gamoens. 

La  comprensi6n  mutua  de  los  pueblos  angle  e  iberoamericanos  exige  que  se 
estudien,  con  mayor  intensidad,  las  lenguas  espafiola  y  portuguesa  y  que  en  las  r^onee 
americanas  de  lenguajes  castellano  y  portugu^  se  estudie  la  lengua  inglesa  con  una 
intensidad  siempre  mayor.  Si  se  satisficiera  esta  exigencia,  se  habrla  puesto  en 
manos  de  cada  niflo  de  la  America  entera  un  instrumento  Indispensable  y  poderoso 
para  compenetrarse  de  todas  las  manlfestaciones  mis  importantes  del  espfritu  en  el 
continente  que  habita.  La  gran  semejanza  entre  las  lenguas  espafiola  y  portuguesa 
hace  que  en  realidad  esta  exigencia  sea  menor  de  lo  que  pudiera  parecer. 

9.  El  conjunto  de  soluclones  que  los  individuos  y  los  pueblos  de  America  dan  a  los 
problemas  que  atafien  a  los  origenes  y  a  las  finalidades  del  Universo  y  de  la  vida  cons- 
tituye  lo  que  podemos  Uamar  la  filosoHa  panamericana.  La  comprensi6n  de  esta 
filosoffa  constituye  la  mas  alta  comprensi6n  intellectual  de  los  individuos  y  de  las 
colectividades  que  viven  en  nuestro  continente,  uno  de  los  objetivos  mis  elevados  de 
la  conprensi6n  panamericana. 

El  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la  cienda,  persigue  un  alto  fin.  Un  fin  mis  alto  afin  se 
persigue  con  el  estudio  de  la  ciencia  por  la  vida. 

Los  Congresos  Gientf ficos  Panamericanos  persiguen  el  estudio  de  la  dencla  p<Hr  la 
vida  americana. 

Siendo  la  filoeofia  la  ciencia  general  por  excelencia,  bacia  la  cual  debe  elevarse  el 
cultivo  de  todas  las  ciencias  especiales  la  misi6n  cientffica  general  mis  alta  de  loe 
Congresos  Panamericanos  Cientfficos  consiste,  a  mi  juicio,  en  estudiar  y  fomentar  el 
estudio  de  la  filosofia  panamericana. 

CONGLUSIONBS. 

10.  (A)  El  Segundo  Congreso  Ctentffico  Panamericano,  considerando  que  la  com- 
prensi6n  panamericana  puede  ampliarse  y  abondarse  grandemente,  Intensificando  el 
estudio  del  ingl6s  en  la  America  latina  y  del  castellano  y  del  portugu6s  en  la  America 
anglosajona;  acuerda: 

1.  Declarar  idiomas  panamericanos  al  ingl6i,  al  castellano  y  al  portugu^s; 

2.  Solicitar  de  los  Gobiemos  de  todos  los  estados  del  continente  ameiicano  y  reco- 
mendar  a  las  universidades  y  demisinstitudones  docentes  de  Amirica  que  influyan  a 
fin  de  que  se  intensifique  en  el  estudio  de  los  idiomas  panamericanos;  dando  prefe- 
rencia  a  estas  lenguas  en  los  planes  de  estudio;  fundando  escuelas  de  lenguas  que  den 
importancia  especial  al  estudio  de  las  panamericanas  y  en  las  cuales  se  completen  los 
estudios  lingufsticos  con  ensefianzas  sobre  la  vida  real  correspondiente  (por  medio  de 
museos.  adecuados,  etc.);  formando  un  buen  profesorado  nacional  de  idiomas  pan- 
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americanoe  extranj^os  de  cuya  preparaci6ii  forme  parte  la  estancia  de  on  afio  o  mia 
en  el  pafs  cuya  lengua  panamericana  extaranjera  corresponda  enseiiar;  apoyando  el 
intercambio  de  profesores  y  de  estudiantes  de  idiomas  panamericanos;  estableciendo, 
como  UQ  requiaito  para  recibir  el  tf tulo  de  profesor  de  i]ifltrucci6ii  aecundaria  que,  en 
la  Arnica  Latina  se  conozca  suficientemente  el  ingl6s  y  que  en  los  Estados  Unidos  se 
conozca  mificientemente  el  castellano  o  el  portugu^s,  y,  por  todos  loe  otroB  medioe  que 
ello6  estimen  por  conveniente. 

3.  Oiganizar  una  sociedad  de  idiomas  panamericanoe,  en  la  cual  est^n  representadoe 
todos  los  paises  del  continente  que  tenga  por  objeto  velar  por  la  implantaci6n  de  la 
conclusi6n  anterior  e  informar  a  los  CoUgresos  Cientificos  panamericanos  futuroe  sobre 
BU  actividad  en  bien  de  la  propagaci6n  de  los  idiomas  panamericanos. 

(B)  £1  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  Panamericano;  teniendo  presente  que  los  in- 
dlviduos  y  los  pueblos  cultos  tienen  su  filoeofla  propia,  que  a  toda  vida  cultural  nueva, 
como  la  de  los  pueblos  Americanos,  corresponde  una  filosofia  nueva,  y  que  la  ciencia 
de  la  filosofia  es  la  ciencia  general  por  excelencia;  acuerda: 

Solicitar  de  los  Gobiemos  de  las  Reptiblicas  americanas  y  recomendar  a  las  universi- 
dades  y  otras  instituciones  de  educaci6n  superior  del  continente: 

1.  La  creaci6n  de  Citedras  de  Filosoffa  Cientifica  independientes  de  todo  fin  pro- 
fesional  que  tengan  por  objeto  difundir  el  conocimiento  de  la  filosofia  en  general  y 
en  especial  del  desenvolvimiento  de  las  ideas  filoe6fica8  en  America. 

2.  La  fundaci6n  de  seminarios  cientificos  de  investigacidn  filo66fica  que  investiguen 
especialmente  el  caricter  filo86fico  de  las  mds  importantes  manifestaciones  de  la  vida 
cultural  en  los  palses  de  America;  que  traten  de  formar  corrientes  filosdficas  que  corres- 
pondan  al  perfeccionamiento  de  la  vida  en  cada  pals  y  que  trabajen  por  imprimir  a 
la  filosofia  panamericana  rumbos  que  est^n  en  armonla  con  nuevos  aspectos  de  la  vida 
panamericana. 

Sr.  Galyez.  I  should  like  to  amplify  my  paper  by  a  word  or  two, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  ad  I  have  made  an  effort  to 
condense  it  as  much  as  possible.  I  know  the  fundamental  things 
with  regard  to  this  Congress  and  about  the  future  development  of 
our  relations,  and  think,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  this 
American  understanding,  that  an  intensive  study  of  English  in  our 
Latin-American  coimtries  and  of  Spanish  in  North  America  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  bringing  about  a  better  mental  imderstanding.  Secondly, 
I  think  that  the  proposition  in  regard  to  scientific  philosophy  may 
perhaps  seem  superfluous.  In  general,  however,  there  has  been  little 
done  in  the  way  of  studying  the  most  important  manifestations  of 
life  on  our  continent  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  do  think  that 
in  this  way  we  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  than 
can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  manner.  We  shall  certainly  be 
able  to  know  more  about  the  intellectual  ideas  of  both  divisions  of 
the  American  continent. 

We  have  heard  much  about  Pan  Americans  and  Pan  American 
understanding,  of  ideals,  and  of  financial  conferences.  We  have,  how- 
ever, sadly  neglected  one  side,  and  one  that  goes  to  the  very  founda- 
tion— ideal  foundation — of  our  culture.  We  all  know  that  we  have 
the  culture  of  Europe  flourishing  in  our  coimtries.  The  old  ideas  of 
Europe  are  reflected  there,  but  these  ideas  are  developed  in  a  new 
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form.  They  are  the  same  ideas,  however,  and  so  it  is  really  funda- 
mental for  US  in  the  South  to  know  more  about  that  idealism  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  culture  of  North  America.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  I  think,  for  the  good  of  our  mutual  relations  in 
studying  the  psychology  of  the  different  countries  and  in  carrying  on 
this  psychological  research  among  the  individuals  of  our  coimtries. 
Sociology,  of  coiUBe,  is  also  included  by  me  under  that  heading. 

As  to  the  proposal  in  regard  to  the  foimdation  of  chairs  of  the  his- 
tory of  religions  in  our  coimtries,  I  do  think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  be  done  in  the  future,  e.  g.,  to  study  the  religion 
of  these  countries  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  do  not  especially 
care  about  identifying  these  ideas  with  any  special  tendency  of 
Christianity,  but  just  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  the  main  fotmda- 
tion — the  main  ideal  foundation — ^for  all  the  culture  of  the  conti- 
nent. From  this  point  of  view  I  think  all  Christians  on  the  con- 
tinent can  unite  in  doing  their  best,  so  as  to  study  the  foundation 
which  I  say  is  the  philosophy  of  the  peoples  of  America  in  general. 
Before  leaving  I  would  like  to. read  a  couple  of  conclusions  which 
have  not  been  presented  by  me  to  the  Congress.  The  first  one  is 
[reading]: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Gongrees,  scientific  con- 
gresses should  be  ofganized,  whose  object  shaU  be  to  study  problems  having  to  do 
with  groups  of  related  sciences.  This  congress  recommends  that  as  a  beginning  a 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  of  Education  be  held. 

I  should  also  like  to  read  that  in  Spanish  [reading]: 

El  Segundo  Gongreso  Cientifico  Panamericano,  estima  que  hay  convenienda  en 
oiganizar  congresos  cientlficos  que  tengan  por  objeto  el  estudio  de  problemas  referentes 
a  grupoB  de  ciencias  afines,  y  recomienda  empezar  por  la  celebracidn  de  un  Gongreso 
Cientifico  Panamericano  de  Educaci6n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  fully  the  good  spirit  of  this  general 
scientific  gathering.  I  know  such  conclaves  are  difficult  to  organize 
and  can  only  be  held  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  course  of  several  years  it  would  be  very  wise,  however,  for 
the  furthering  of  this  Pan  American  understanding  to  hold  meetings 
of  congresses  composed  of  groups  of  the  related  sciences  so  as  to 
establish  this  as  a  principle.  I  say  the  establishing  as  a  principle 
because  there  has  been  already,  I  believe,  congresses  of  Pan  American 
medical  men.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  hold  now  a  Pan  American 
scientific  congress  of  groups  of  related  sciences.  Now,  I  believe  this 
section  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  hold  congresses  of  education. 
The  majority  of  the  section  is,  perhaps,  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
great  need  to  have  such  congresses  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  congress  tomorrow  it  may  be  found  advis- 
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able,  to  do  something  practical,  to  say  also  where  this  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can scientific  congress  of  education  shall  be  convened.  There  are 
many  places  which  would  be  found  convenient,  such  as  Montevideo 
in  South  America,  or  some  more  central  locality.  Then  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  of  the  north  to  the  south.  Another 
place  which  I  dare  not  mention  as  the  first  place,  because  it  would 
perhaps  be  proposing  too  much  trouble  for  our  hosts — San  Juan,  in 
Porto  Rico— where  I  think  we  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  very  best  idea  as  to  what  the  United 
States  has  done  in  extending  its  own  culture,  assimilating  it  with 
the  culture  of  a  Spanish-American  country.  I  have  heard  that 
wonders  have  been  accomplished  by  the  United  States  in  its  cultural 
work  in  Porto  Rico.  It  would  be  for  us,  therefore,  a  great  boon  to 
see  and  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  the  North  Americans  in  connection 
with  their  educational  work.  Another  little  suggestion,  and  that  is 
my  private  suggestion,  which  is  separate  from  this  conclusion,  e.  g., 
that  an  institution  such  as  the  National  Eklucation  Association  might 
have  a  share  in  organizing  such  a  Congress,  and  of  course,  as  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Chile,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  done. 
As  I  am  encroaching  too  much  on  your  patience,  I  will  read  now  these 
two  other  conclusions.     [Reading] : 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congrefls  resolves:  Fint,  To  recommend  to  the 
educational  institutionB  of  the  American  continent  the  interchange  of  educaton  of  aU 
grades,  of  university  students,  and  of  students  of  normal  and  technical  schools;  second^ 
to  request  the  governments  of  the  American  Republics  to  further  this  interchange  and 
to  help  professors,  teachers,  and  students  in  visiting  other  countries  of  America  for 
purx)oses  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  ideas  in  this:  First,  the  interchange 
of  educators,  a  policy  which  would  not  be  very  practicable  for  the 
present;  and,  second,  a  request  to  the  Governments,  institutions,  and 
authorities  to  further  the  visits  of  teachers  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  and  from  one  country  to  the  other.  I  think  that  that  is  the 
more  practicable  of  the  ideas  for  the  present.  During  the  long  vacsr- 
tion  of  the  southern  countries  you  have  here  the  most  intense  part 
of  your  work — in  January  and  February.  We  can  then  come  up 
here  very  well,  as  our  most  intense  work  is  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
in  August  and  September.  You  have  your  holidays  then,  so  that 
some  of  the  teachers  from  here  could  go  down  and  just  refresh  their 
Spanish  in  a  short  time.    The  last  of  these  conclusions  is  [reading]  : 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that  influence  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  educational  authorities  of  the  American  Republics,  to  the  end  that 
English  may  become  the  first  compulsory  foreign  language  to  be  taught  in  Latin- 
America,  and  that  Spanish  may  become  the  fint  compulsory  foreign  language  to  be 
taught  in  Anglo-Saxon  America. 
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I  teach  English  m  the  University  of  Chile,  but  it  is  not  for  that 
reason  that  I  regard  the  teaching  of  the  languages  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world.  But  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  doors  in  a  building. 
They  are  not  the  most  important  parts  of  a  house,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly indispensable  in  order  to  get  into  the  building.  So  I  would 
say  the  languages  are  indispensable  in  the  same  way.  Before  I  stop 
I  would  like  to  extend  the  greetings  sent  by  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  Cihile  to  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  institution  without  your 
knowing  it  perhaps.    It  has  been  a  model  to  us  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Dr.  Galvez,  may  I  say  for  this  section  as  a  whole 
that  your  paper  deserves  an  audience  of  the  two  Americas.  You 
have  expressed  the  idea  of  a  higher  platform  than  that  of  an  alliance 
for  offense  or  defense  in  any  military  way:  The  union  of  the  souls 
of  the  two  peoples.  You  have  expressed  a  higher  civilization,  an 
ideal  civilization.  In  earlier  remarks  before  this  section  I  said  that 
other  countries  had  formed  an  alliance  for  offense  or  defense  in  a 
military  way,  or  for  commerce,  and  that  the  Pan  American  repub- 
lics might  ally  themselves  for  higher  ideals,  and  for  the  fuU  develop- 
ment of  all  their  peoples.  A  most  practical  su^estion,  I  think,  has 
been  made  in  the  resolution.  There  should  be  smaller  associations, 
associations  of  sections  on  education  or  on  science  or  on  whatever 
they  may  be,  meeting  more  frequently  than  the  larger  body  can; 
and  already  there  has  gone  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect:  That  there  should  be  organized  an  educational 
association.  I  personally  should  be  delighted  if  it  could  meet  at  San 
Juan.  Of  course  that  would  be  inconvenient  for  many  South  Ameri- 
cans. Would  you  Uke  to  have  your  resolution  voted  on  t  Is  there 
a  motion  to  that  effect  ? 

Sr.  Galvez.  The  motions  presented  here  in  this  paper  have  been 
presented  to  the  executive  committee.  The  others  are  only  my 
private  opinion.  My  desire  was  just  to  have  some  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  members  of  this  association. 

A  Delegate.  I  think  that  the  writer  has  expressed  the  finest 
ideas  I  have  heard  in  any  of  the  sessions  of  this  congress.  I  want 
to  emphasize  and  indorse  most  heartily  what  he  said  concerning  the 
interchange  of  imiversity  professors  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  has  presented  the  matter  in  such  a  happy  way,  showing  that  our 
vacations  can  be  spent  not  only  in  a  very  pleasant  way  by  going 
down  there  when  our  summer  vacation  is  on,  but  theirs  by  coming 
to  us  in  our  winter  season.  I  think  that  is  a  very  happy  thought, 
and  since  there  are  institutions  that  are  imdertaking  to  further  the 
spirit  of  Pan  American  and  international  solidarity  and  peace,  I 
tliink  there  is  no  more  practical  way  that  those  institutions  could 
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show  their  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  than  in  paying  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  go 
hut  can  not  pay  all  the  expense.  I  want  to  indorse  and  emphasise 
that  idea. 

Commander  Earle.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  I  wish  to  say  that  what 
I  consider  most  interesting  in  the  speaker's  remarks  is  that  portion 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  his  language  hy  us,  and  of  our  language 
by  those  of  South  America.  At  Annapolis  one  foreign  language 
is  required  to  be  taken  by  each  midshipman.  The  majority  have 
chosen  Spanish.  They  continue  the  study  of  that  language  through- 
out their  course  at  Annapolis.  Although  both  French  and  Spanish 
are  important  to  us  in  our  mititary  way,  I  consider  that  the 
learning  of  Spanish  by  American  naval  officers  is  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  the  cementing  of  our  friendships  with  South  America,  and 
the  understanding  of  their  interests  in  us  and  of  ours  in  them.  It 
must  be  completely  understood  that  we  naval  officers  do  not  go 
around  the  world  in  a  military  sense,  but  we  do  hope  to  carry  our  best 
influences  from  our  home  ports  to  those  of  Spanish  America.  We  have 
much  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  always,  of  course,  on  our  visits  to  other 
countries.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  studying  of  Spanish  by  all 
Anglo-Saxons  in  this  country  is  a  most  important  factor  toward  the 
extension  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Referring  to  the  propteal  that  a  Pan  American 
congress  of  education  be  formed,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  very  heartily 
in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  some  way  an  international  congress  of 
education  which  shall  not  be  quite  so  formal  as  one  to  which  the 
delegates  would  be  accredited  by  their  Qovernments.  When  he 
comes — the  delegate  accredited  by  his  Government — ^he  feels  that 
what  he  says  he  is  saying  for  his  Qovemment,  and  then  he  can  not 
talk  quite  so  freely  as  if  he  were  a  memlMr  of  a  congress.  Such  a 
congress  might  meet  once  in  two  or  three  years,  with  five  members 
or  delegates  from  each  country,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  one 
for  every  10,000,000  people.  This  congress  would  enable  us  to  know 
ourselves  and  each  other  b^  personal  contact.  I  say  that  because 
one  does  not  really  know  himself  until  he  knows  others.  As  Com- 
missioner of  Education  I  have  found  that  every  problem  of  education 
is  international  and  world-wide  I  never  feel  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  the  best  views  on  any  subject  until  I  know  what  every  other 
country  is  doing  in  that  jkrticular  line. 

This  congress  would  help  also  toward  making  a  Pan  American 
educational  policy  which  should  include  Hie  opportunity  for  every 
child  to  have  an  education,  to  prepare  for  life,  for  citizenship,  for 
making  a  good,  honest  Uving,  and  for  destiny.    It  would  be  a  great 
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thing  if  we  could  have  such  a  spirit  as  that  throughout  all  the  country. 
I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  time  or  place  of  meeting,  as  I 
think  that  might  probably  best  be  referred  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  perfect  plans  through  correspondence,  because  it  would 
probably  have  to  be  worked  up  in  that  way.    Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Sefior  Galvez.  That  would  be  one  of  the  solutions;  but  I  do  think 
that  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  we  are  all  together,  it  would  be 
best  to  decide  something,  because  after  we  have  gone  home  the 
thought  of  the  congress  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

On  second  thought,  it  might  be  better  to  begin  these  congresses  of 
education  in  such  a  central  country  as  Cuba,  as  we  in  the  south  have 
ahready  held  congresses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Uruguay,  in  Argentina, 
and  in  Chile.  I  think  this  is  the  first  one  held  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere; so,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  bad  to  have  the  educational 
congress  begin  there  in  that  central  part  of  the  continent.  I  would 
be  much  obliged  to  hear  Dr.  Claxton's  opinion  as  to  that.  Would  it 
be  practicable  to  fix  some  place  that  we  might  be  soon  able  to  look 
forward  to  and  know  two  years  beforehand?  It  might  take  place 
about  the  1st  of  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  that  on  to  the  committee. 
I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  this  executive 
conmiittee,  there  be  announced  in  their  report  the  desirability  of 
holding  at  Habana,  some  time  early  in  the  year  1918,  an  international 
congress  or  conference  on  education. 

Mr.  Faibghild.  International  or  Pan  American  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Pan  American  congress  on  education. 

Mr.  Zanbb.  I  second  the  motion.    I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Motion  carried  imanimously. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  to  be  held  in 
Habana  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  executive  conmiittee  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  HaUana.  As  you  say,  it  would  be  wise  perhaps  to  include 
in  the  motion  the  wish  of  the  section  to  this  effect:  That  they  have 
no  official  members  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  that  the 
Governments  may  help  the  members  to  come.  It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  so  that  it  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  larger  freedom  which 
educators  need  on  such  occasions.  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
said,  I  would  like,  in  the  name  of  the  section,  to  thank  those  present 
for  the  help  given,  to  give  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  that  have  contributed  to  this  congress  and 
more  espe<^ally  to  Dr.  Qaxton  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pro- 
moted tliese  meetings,  and  to  express  the  hopie  that  he  may  go  on  for 
many  years  doing  his  good  work  at  tlius  head  of  such  an  important 
department,  and  that  this  work  may  be  always  more  and  more  in 
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the  direction  of  Pan  Americanism  that  will  improve  our  own  na- 
tions and  furnish  education  for  the  welfare  of  Uie  whole  American 
continent. 

Before  adjournment  the  following  paper  was  announced  as  read 
by  title: 


AS  PRINaPAES  ASSOOAf^OES  LITERARIAS  E  SaENTDICAS  DO  BRASIL, 

1724-1888.^ 

Pot  MAX  FLEIUSS, 
Secretario  Perpetuo  do  InstUtUo  Historico  e  Oeographieo  do  BrasU. 

Pbdibdia  Paxtk. 

Ab  duas  tentativas  mais  antigas  de  aggremia^fto  intellectual,  realizadas  pela  civili- 
za9&o  europ^y  distam  maiB  de  mil  annos  uma  da  outra:  a  escola  de  Platfto,  no  jardim 
de  Academus,  6  do  anno  388  antes  da  dra  actual,  e  a  academia  palatina,  aosim  diamada 
por  ae  reunir  no  pr6prio  palado  de  Carloe>Magno,  creou-a  este  soberano  em  785. 

S6  o  Renascimento,  por^,  6  que  havia  de  detenninar  o  apparecimento  de  socie- 
dadee  especulativaa,  a  principio  exclusivamente  eetheticas  e  depois  adlentificaa  e 
philosophicas,  destinadas  a  influir  na  funda^  de  cenaculos  similares  pw  todo  o 
mundo  cultq. 

Assim,  da  Academia  degli  Umili,  fundada  em  Floren^a  em  1540,  oiiginou-ae  a 
Academia  della  Crusca  (isto  6y  do  farello,)  a  que  se  deve  o  celebre  dicdonario,  cuja 
editio  princepe  6  de  1612,  seguida  pela  Academia  del  Gimento,  alii  estabeledda  em 
1657  pelo  cardeal  Leopoldo  de  Medicia.  A  Arcadia  de  Roma  data  de  1690.  S&o 
tambem  do  aeculo  XVII  as  associa^des  analogas  creadas  na  Franca:  a  Academia 
Francdsa,  fundada  pelo  cardeal  Richelieu  em  1635;  a  Academia  das  Inecxip^Ses  e 
Bellas-Letras,  e  a  Academia  das  Sciencias,  ambas  devidas  a  Colbert  ^tn  1663  e  1666; 
e  as  de  Pintura  e  Escultura,  de  Musica  e  de  Architectura  foiam  installadas,  respectiva- 
mente,  em  1648,  1666  e  1671.  Ao  neto  do  ''roi-soleil,"  Philippe  V,  que  succedeu  em 
1700  a  Carlos  II,  6  que  cabe  a  gloria  da  creaySo  da  Academia  Hespanhola,  moldada 
pela  Francdsa;  e,  anteriormente,  &  semelhan^  dos  aggnipamentoe  coetaneos  de 
nomes  exquieitos — Immoveis,  Gdlidos,  Solitaries,  Insensatos,  Surdos,  Odosoe— de 
4>rigem  italiana,  vira  a  patria  do  Cid  apparecer  os  Nocturnes  (de  que  foi  alma-mater 
Cruill6m  de  Castro,  comediographo  famoso,  1569-1631),  os  Desconfiados  (de  Barcelona), 
e  a  Academia  do  Bom-Grosto,  esta  fundada  pela  condessa  de  Lemos,  na  primeira 
metade  do  seculo  XYII. 

Em  Portugal,  o  movimento  correspondente  ao  que  acabimos  de  esbo^ar  desabrocfaa 
depois  da  restauiaQfto  de  1640:  os  Generosos  congregaram-se  no  palacio  do  trinchante- 
m6r  do  reino,  dom  Luis  da  Cunha,  e  secretariava-os  o  conde  de  Villa-Maior;  attribue-ae 
ao  conde  de  Ericeira  a  patemidade  das  conferencias  Discretas,  das  quaes  provavel- 
mente  resultou  uma  obra  estimabiliasima,  o  Vocabulario  de  dom  Raphael  Bluteau; 
e,  a  exemplo  do  que  se  passava  entfto  na  Italia  e  Hespanha,  viu  a  terra  de  Affonso 
Henriques  proliferar  no  seu  seio,  todas  de  curta  duragfto  e  de  menor  pfoveito,  as 
Sociedades  dos  Instantaneos,  Solitaries,  Illustrados,  Occultos,  Ignorantes,  Hiunildes, 
Obsequiosos,    Insignes  e  Anonymos    *    *    *    Dentre   esses  gremios  ephemeros, 

i  Editor's  Note.— The  introductory  pangraphs  only  of  the  first  end  second  perU  of  tliie  Interesting  end 
TAluable  study  ere  herein  printed.   The  third  pert  is  printed  in  ftill. 
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aalientou-ae  a  Acftdemia  doe  Singulares,  fundada  pelo  inquisidor-m6r  Pedro  Duarte 
Ferrfto. 

Porquanto  o  chamado  Renascimento  n&o  fdra  um  phenomeno  regiilar  na  evolugiU)  do 
occidente,  onde  estava  em  pleno  apogeu  o  cathoiicismo,  impIantouHse  noB  melhores 
espiritos  a  deaoxdem  que  os  levou  a  intrometter  em  Buas  produc9dea  o  pol3rthei8mo 
greco-romano,  is  vezes  em  manifesta  confus&o  com  a  theologia  e  theogonia  entSo 
dominantes.  Esaa  anomalia,  de  par  com  outras  causae,  6  o  que  explica  como,  desde 
fins  do  seculo  XVI  at6  grande  parte  do  XVII,  se  alastrou  pela  Europa  a  preoccupag&o 
do6  trocadilhoB,  dos  concetti  influlsoe,  das  metaphoras  anrojadas  e  o  tratar  de  questeds 
mais  odosas  e  futeis,  quaes  as  debatidas,  nfto  rare,  pelos  escolasticoe  medievaes. 
Easa  pervenfto  literana,  que  se  chamou  na  Italia  marinismo  (do  poeta  Marini,  autor 
do  Adonis,  156^1625),  e  na  Hespanha  gongorismo  (de  dom  Lufs  de  G6ngora  y  Aigote, 
1561-1627,  poeta  que  fundou  o  estilo  culto),  tendo  attingido  4  Inglaterra,  onde  tomou 
de  Euphues,  seu  introductor  alii,  o  nome  de  euphuismo,  e  havendo-se  oetentado  na 
Pleiade,  que  suigiu  em  Franca  sob  Luis  XIII,  n&o  podia  deixar  de  reflectir-se  em 
Portugal,  onde  floresceu  por  muito  tempo  com  a  denominagSo  de  cultismo  ou  culte- 
ranismo. 

Nfto  podia  a  colonia  luso-americana,  onde  o  progreseo  se  accentudra  rapido  no  seculo 
XVIII,  gramas  ao  deecobiimento  das  grandes  riquezas  metallicas,  euro  e  diamantes, 
deixar  de  contrahir  a  mania  das  aggremia^6es  literarias,  com  os  mesmos  defeitos  com 
que  a  metropole  as  havia  imitado  da  Hespanha  e  da  Italia. 

Vamos,  em  ligeira  synthese,  tratar,  na  ordem  seguinte,  das  associaydes  especulativas 
que  teve  o  Brasil  no  seculo  XVIII:  (a)  a  Academia  Brasilica  dos  Esquecidos;  (b)  a 
Academia  dos  Felizes;  (c)  a  Academia  dos  Selectos;  (d)  a  Academia  Braailica  dos 
Kenascidos;  (e)  a  Academia  Scientifica  do  Rio  de  Janeiro;  (!)  a  Sociedade  Literaria 
do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Segunba  Parts. 

Neste  capitulo,  trataremos,  muito  succintamente,  das  piindpaes  associa^Oes  literarias 
e  scientificas  do  seculo  XIX,  que,  ou  simplesmente  ideadas  ou  convertidas  em  realidade 
at6  1838,  precederam  o  apparedmento  do  Institute  Historico,  o  qual  constituiri,  por 
sisd,  o  objecto  da  terceira  parte  deste  nosso  modesto  e  despretencioso  trabalho. 

Foram  as  seguintes:  (a)  a  Real  Sociedade  Bahiense  dos  Homens  de  Letras;  (b)  o 
Instituto  Academico  das  Sciendas  e  Bellas- Artes;  (c)  a  Academia  Fluminense  das 
Sciencias  e  Artes;  (d)  a  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  Industria  Nacional;  (e)  a  Academia 
Imperial  de  Medidna — as  tres  primeiras  mortas  em  o  nascedouro. 

Embora  dignaa  de  men^&o  e  de  estudo,  por  sous  elevados  designios  ou  pelos  beneficios 
que  preataram  4  nossa  patria,  deixamos,  entretanto,  de  relerir-nos,  a  qui,  a  outras  asso- 
ciayOes,  creadas  no  Brasil  ao  findar  o  primeiro  imperio  ou  na  agitada  e  f  ecunda  phase 
regencial,  apenas  por  n&o  se  enquadrarem  bem  na  denominayfto  especial  que  tom&moe 
por  mira. 

Distinguiram-se  algumas  pelos  servi^oe  que  prodigalizaram  4  educa^fto  popular, 
como:  a  Sociedade  Jovial  Instructiva  (com  este  nome  installada,  a  5  de  setembro  de 
1829,  no  becco  do  Ptoposito,  hoje  rua  Baifio  de  S.  Gongalo),  mais  tarde  Amante  da 
[nstrucgfto,  e  honorificada  com  o  titulo  de  Imperial;  a  Sodedade  Elementar,  estabele- 
dda.aqui  em  1831;  e  a  Sodedade  Literaria,  tambem  desta  capital  e  que  durou  de 
1833  a  1844. 

Entre  as  que  surgiram  nas  provindas,  notabilizarem-se:  a  Sodedade  de  Agricultura, 
Gommerdo  e  Industria,  devida  4  iniciativa  de  Miguel  Galmon  du  Pin  e  Almdda  (de- 
pots marquds  de  Abrantes),  e  a  Sodedade  P&ilomatica  de  Ghimica,  ambas  na  Bahia,  e 
a  Sodedade  Promotora  da  Instruct  PubUca,  em  Minas  Geraes,  todas  do  anno  de  1832* 
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Tbbcbiba.  Parts. 
o  IKSnrUTO  historioo  s  oboobaphioo  brabilbiso. 

Como  vimoe  no  capitolo  anterior,  f oi  no  aeio  da  Sodedade  Auxiliadora  da  Indusbuk 
Nadonal  que  nasceu  o  benemerito  gremio  de  que  noB  vamos  occupar  nesta  terceixa 
parte  da  noasa  obacura  monographia. 

Na  aflBoda^  fundada  per  Ignado  Alvares  Pinto  de  Almeida  e  de  que  era  entfto 
primeiro  eecretario  o  marecfaal  Baymundo  Job6  da  Cunha  Mattoe,  leu  este,  em  seadbo 
do  conselho  adminifltrativo,  aob  a  presidencia  do  notavel  adentuta  frei  Custodio  Alves 
Serrfto,  a  18  de  agostode  1838,  uma  proposta em  que  elle  e  o  aecretario  adjunto con^go 
Januario  da  Cunha  Barboea  suggeriam  a  crea^  de  um  Inatituto  Hiatorico  e  Geogra* 
phico  Braaileiio. 

Em  aaaembl^  geral  daqueUa  referida  aggremia^,  efifectuada  no  dia  aegulnte,  loi 
unanimemente  approvada  a  importante  indica^. 

A  21  de  outubro  do  meamo  anno,  no  aal&o  daa  aeaaOea  da  Sodedade  Auziliadora,  o 
preaidente  deata,  maredial  Frandcco  Coideiro  da  Silva  Torrea,  dedarou  inataUado  o 
novo  cenaculo,  para  o  qual  foram  eldtoa  o  viaconde  de  S.  Leopoldo,  o  con^go  Januario 
de  Cunha  Barboaa  e  o  dr.  Emilio  Joaquim  da  SHva  Maia  para  oa  caigoa  proviaorioa 
de  preaidente,  primeiro  e  aegundo  aecretarioa,  reapectiTamente,  ficando  encarregadoa 
oa  doia  primeiroa  da  oiganisa^  doa  eatatutoa,  para  o  que  ae  convidou  tambem  o  mare- 
dial Raymundo  Joa6  da  Cunha  Mattoa. 

A  25  de  novembio,  dlacutidoa  e  approvadoa  oa  eatatutoa,  e  contando  o  novo  gremio, 
deade  a  reunifto  anterior,  c<»n  27  aodoa  fundadorea,  procedeu-ae  &  dd^&o  da  meaa 
directora  e  daa  commiaadea,  aa  quaea  ae  conatituiram  com  oa  nomea  aeguintea:  Preai- 
dente, o  viaconde  de  8.  Leopoldo;  vice  preaidente  e  director  da  aecgfto  de  geogiaphia, 
o  marechal  Raymundo  Joa^  da  Cunha  Mattoa;  vice-preaidente  e  director  da  aecgfto 
de  hiatoria,  Candido  Job6  de  Aran  jo  Vianna;  primeiro  aecretario  perpetuo  e  director 
da  commiaailo  de  eatatutoa,  redac^o  da  Beviata,  bibliotheca  e  ardiivo,  o  con^o  Januario 
da  Cunha  Barboaa;  aegundo  aecretarb,  o  dr.  Emilio  Joaquim  da  ^va  Maia;  orador, 
o  major  Pedro  de  Alcantara  Bellegarde;  theaoureiro  e  director  da  commiaafto  de  fundoa. 
Joa^  Lino  de  Moura ;  membroa  da  commiaafto  de  hiatoria  oa  dra.  Antonio  Alvea  da  Silva 
Pinto  e  Emilio  Joaquim  da  Silva  Maia;  membroa  da  commiaa&o  de  geographia,  Joa6 
Silveatre  Rebello  e  o  coronel  Conrado  Jacob  de  Niemeyer;  membroa  da  commiaaSo 
de  fundoa,  Thom^  Maria  da  Fonaeca  e  Alexandre  Maria  de  Maris  Sannento;  e  membroa 
da  commiaafto  de  redacgfto  da  Reviata,  o  dr.  Joa^  Marcellino  da  Rocha  Gabral  e  Antonio 
Joa^  de  Paiva  Guedea. 

Na  primeiraaeaafto  ordinaria,  realizada  a  1^  de  dezembro,  propoz  o  conego  Januario 
da  Cunha  Barboaa  ae  pediaae  ao  Imperador  a  graga  de  accdtar  o  titulo  de  Protector  do 
luatituto,  ao  que  annuiu  o  monarcha,  confonne  aua  reepoata,  datada  de  19  de  mar^o 
do  anno  a^guinte. 

Approvou  ogovemo  imperial,  em  26  de  fevereiro  de  1839,  oa  eatatutoa  da  nova  aaao- 
cia0U>,  que  paaaou  a  funodonar  no  page  da  ddade. 

Eia  ahi  como  auigiu  o  noaao  amado  e  benemerito  Inatituto,  a  cuja  aummaria  apre- 
cia0U>  vamoe  proceder  aobre  aa  duaa  epigraphea  aeguintea:  (a)  aervicoa  geraea;  (b)  a 
Reviata. 

(A)  SxRVigoB  Geraes. 

Quando,  cerca  de  trea  luatroa  ap6a  a  noaaa  definitiva  aepara^fto  pditica  da  metropde 
portugueza,  lan^aram  oa  eaclarecidoa  patriotaa  do  periodo  r^gencial  oa  modeatoa  allcerea 
deata  ineatimavel  aggremia^So  no  adlo  opulento  do  BraaU,  talvez  nfto  calculaaaem,  por 
maia  previdentea  que  loaaem,  toda  a  extenafto  doa  benefidoa  com  que  a  aua  utiliaaima 
crea^fto  ia  contribuir  para  o  progreaao  cultural  da  noaaa  nadonalidade. 

Entretanto,  ae  outroa  aervigoa  nfto  deveaaemoa  ao  vigoroeo  interrogno  da  Regencia — 
a  maia  accentuada  phaae  de  experimenta^fto  democratica  e  de  proveitoaa  acttvidade 
conatructora  do  paaaado  monardiico;  a  funda^U)  do  Inatituto  Hiatorico,  por  ai  b6, 
baataria  a  aureolar  aquella  6pocha  ineaquedvel. 
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Deede  logo  se  fez  sentir  o  influzo  aaltttar  do  novo  cenaculo  noe  destinoB  da  patria, 
entfto  de  continuo  agitada  peloa  pronundamentos  militareB  e  fortemente  convulsionada 
-pel^a  l^vas  de  broqu^  dos  unitaristas  e  federalistas.  • 

Nelle  se  abrigaram,  como  que  se  afastando  por  momentos  §m  sempre  desencadeiadas 
procellas  das  fac(6e8,  que  se  degladiavam  no  parlamento,  na  imprenaa  e  nos  comicios, 
OB  politicos  de  mais  evidencia  daquella  quadra  memoraYel  e  os  expoentes  da  intellec- 
tualidade  patricia  noe  varios  ramos  das  sciencias  e  das  letras. 

No  templo  que  em  boa  hora  haviam  erguido  para  o  culto  da  terra  amada,  empolgava- 
Ihes  06  coracOes  uma  serena  paz,  accendendo  nelles,  em  vez  da  scentelba  das  sub- 
altemas  paixdes  pessoaes,  o  deeejo  vehemente  da  solidariedade  e  da  ordem  e  o  elevado 
escopo  de  urn  progredir  sem  tortuosidades,  que  se  unisse  ia  correntes  naturaes,  cons- 
tructora  da  evolu^  nonnal  do  pais. 

Dabi,  o  papel  proeminente  que  o  Instituto  Historico  bem  depressa  representou  no 
congra^amento  geral  dos  grupos  e  na  mais  conveniente  directriz  das  tendencias  so- 
ciaes,  das  legitimas  aspirapOes  politicas  doe  partidos,  de  modo  que  o  eneigico  appello 
68  tradi^s,  por  elle  feito  sem  cessar,  foi  ouvido,  foi  attendido,  e,  assim,  cumpiindo 
sempre  eese  excelso  e  indeclinavel  dever,  vein  elle  acompanhando  passo  a  passo,  com 
a  mira  j&mais  afastada  do  futuro  grandioso  da  patria,  o  restante  meio  seculo  de  exis- 
tencia  do  imperio. 

Nem  poderia  deixar  de  ser  assim,  desde  que  a  direc^fto  do  meritorio  gremio  fdra 
confiada  aos  bomens  publicos  mais  prestantes  e  influentes  do  regimen ,  e  o  proprio 
chefe  do  Eetado,  como  vimos,  apenas  recebeu  o  convite  para  bonrar  o  novo  cenaculo 
com  a  sua  protect,  Uberalizou-lba  at^  ao  sen  derradeiro  dia  de  govemo. 

Se  n9o  6  obriga^fto  comezinba  tiibutar  encomios  aos  fundadores  do  Instituto  e  aos 
devotados  directores  que  tern  elle  tido  em  sua  boje  quasi  secular  existencia,  manda  a 
justiga  mais  elementar  que  se  n&o  ponba  em  olvido  o  muito  que  deve  elle  a  d.  Pedro 
II,  o  Magnanimo. 

Durante  40  annos,  isto  6^  durante  quad  todo  o  seu  extenso  reinado,  timbrou  o  sabio 
monarcba  nfio  e6  em  abrilbantar-lhe  as  seesGes  com  a  sua  augusta  present,  tomando 
parte  activa  nos  debates,  como  tambem  em  enriquecel-o  com  doa^aes  magnificas. 
As  actas  do  Instituto  patenteiam  que  o  Marco-Aurelio  do  mundo  contemporaneo 
nunca,  desde  15  de  Dezembro  de  1849  at^  que  a  revolug&o  de  15  de  Novembro  de  1889 
o  despojou  do  throno,  deixou  de  comparecer,  excepto  quando  ausente  da  entfto  c/^rte, 
^  reunides  da  benemeiita  aggremia^fto,  e  tal  era  o  prisma  porque  encarava  os  servl^ofl 
deila  ao  pais,  que,  em  seu  proprio  nome  e  no  de  sua  virtuosa  consorte  d.  Theresa 
Christina,  a  galardoou  com  Uvros  raros  e  preciosos;  o  melhor,  p6de-0e  afiSrmal-6  sem 
receio  de  erro^  da  valioeiBBima  bibliotheca  da  nossa  queridissima  associa^o. 

Soube  esta,  porto,  corresponder  dignamente  ^b  vistas  e  d  munificencia  com  que  a 
distinguiu  o  excelso  soberano,  filho  da  nossa  terra.  Nfto  se  limitou  a  gratidfio  do 
gremio  is  honras  que  tiibutou  a  dom  Pedro  II  e  ^  apotheoses  que  Die  rendeu,  mas 
sempre  efficazmente  auxiliou  a  ardua  missSo  do  dynasta  brasileiro,  envidando  todos 
OS  esfor^os,  que  Ihe  cabiam  na  algada,  em  favor  da  soluyfto  de  questdee  vitaes  do  pais, 
em  beneficio,  finalmente,  do  sa^rado  apanagio  intellectual  e  moral  da  nossa  nacio- 
nalidade. 

Ainda  no  mesmo  anno  em  queriam  ser  decretados  a  deposit  e  o  banimento  da 
familia  imperial  pela  revolu^  triumphante,  realizava  o  Instituto  a  expoBi9&o  das 
obras  de  historia  chilena,  pessoalmente  dirigida  pelo  inclito  monaicha,  em  homenagem 
aos  nossos  prezados  visitantes  daquella  amiga  Republica  transandxna. 

A  qu6da  da  monarchia  nAo  alterou,  nem  podia  alterar,  as  condi^Oes  visceraes  da 
nossa  prestimosa  aggremia^,  nem  os  supremos  intuitos  que  ella  coUimava. 

O  advento  da  nova  ordem  de  coisas  achou-a  disposta  d  prestar  os  mesmoe  8ervi90B 
que  nfto  regateara  nunca  ao  regimen  extincto:  seu  alvo  era  a  patiia. 

Assim,  embora  o  Instituto  conidnuasse  a  ser  dirigido  pelas  mais  salientes  e  dignas 
figuras  do  imperio,  servidores  fi^is  do  Brasil,  foi  &  noesa  antiga  e  operosa  companhia 
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que  pediram  06  proptamente  concedidos  suboidios  de  alta  valia  para  que  se  dirimiiwem 
08  nosBos  vetuBtoB  litigios  tenitoriaeB  com  as  na^dee  limitroi^ee,  os  advogadoe  doe 
BubidoB  intereaseB  de  noasa  patda  neasae  graves  e  magnas  pendendas. 

Com  effeito,  a  bibliotheca  e  o  archivo  do  Instituto  nfto  t6m  servido  tSo  sdmente  & 
fidedigna  documentagfto  dos  estudiosos  de  qualquer  matia  mas  hio  propordonado 
provas  seguras  e  concludentes,  quer  para  a  salvaguarda  dos  noasos  direitos  reaee^  qnex 
para  a  defesa  da  nossa  nacionalidade,  nas  queetdes  que  temos  tide  com  povos  extran- 
geirofl. 

N&o  6  facil  recensear,  em  rapida  Byniheae,  todos  os  actos  de  benemerencia  civica  que 
constituem  o  hilgido  acervo  do  noaao  Instituto. 

Diremos,  todavia,  que  delle  partiu,  mais  que  de  qualquer  outra  origem,  a  inida- 
tiva  de  honrar  os  vultos  maximos  da  nossa  patria,  expondo-os  no  bronze  imperecivel  ao 
preito  das  gerayOes. 

Quando  se  rcttlizou  a  grande  Exposi^  Nadonal  de  1908,  coube  &  nossa  douta  com- 
panhia  a  tarefa  de  &zer  a  estatistica  da  imprensa  brasileira.  A  maneira  por  que  se 
desempenhou  o  Instituto  da  opportuna  id^ia,  que  fdra  o  primeiro  a  lembrar,  levando-a 
a  cabo  com  aturados  e  padentes  esforyos,  imprescindiveis  &  coUecta  e  catalogac&o  de 
cerca  de  30,000  jomaes  e  periodicos  dados  &  estampa  em  todo  o  iMtis,  desde  o  primeiro 
que  aqui  se  publicara, — constituiu  uma  das  notas  de  mala  relevo  daquelle  magestoso 
e  innolvidavel  certamen. 

A  nossa  prestunosa  associa^  aerviu  de  modelo  e  de  estimulo  a  todas  as  suas  oon- 
generes  da  nossa  terra.  0  movimento  que  se  tem  opeiado  em  muitas  das  drcumsaip- 
9Ctos  do  pais,  para  a  funda^fto  de  gromios  legionaes,  onde  tambem  se  cultuem  as  tra- 
dig^tos  venerandas  da  patria,  ou  partiu  do  exemplo  efficiente  dos  legionaries  da  longeva 
creayfto  de  1838,  ou  contou  com  o  seu  apoio  efficas.  £  esaas  filiaes,  que  estfto  a  expandir 
ensinamentos  por  toda  a  extensfto  do  Brasil,  tdm-se  revelado  dignas  da  sua  gloriosa 
matris. 

Nfto  6  nosso  propoeito  descrever  todo  o  copioso  patrimonio  de  glorias  do  Instituto, 
nem  evocar,  nome  a  nome,  episdio  a  episdio,  o  inventario  do  seu  desenvolvimento 
em  quasi  um  centennio  de  pujante  e  valioso  trabalho. 

A  scintillante  trajectoria  do  nosao  gremio  por  mais  de  tres  quartos  de  seculo,  faltava, 
entretanto,  um  flor&o  imprescindivel,  destinado  a  perenne  rofulgenda.  Acaba  elle  de 
adquiril-o  e  de  com  elle  exomar-se,  tanto  para  a  admiragfto  dos  homens  de  agora,  como 
gara  as  bengOes  dos  porvindouros. 

Esaa  rutila  coroa  foi  o  Primeiro  Congresso  de  Historia  Nadonal,  promovido  e  bri- 
Ihanten^ente  realiauido  pela  nossa  incansavel  associagfto. 

As  ideiaa  que  a  egregia  rounii&o  levantou  e  os  materiaes  inestimaveis  que  reuniu, 
mediante  o  concurao  do  escol  dos  espedalistas  do  pais,  formam  um  manandal  de  incal- 
culaveis  benefidos  para  a  noaaa  civiliaagfto  e  para  a  nossa  cultuia. 

it-nos  lidto  esperar,  gragas  aos  elementos  valiosos  com  cuja  adhesfto  se  oonta  por 
seguro,  que  tenha  exito  eguaLmente  feliz  e  brilhante  o  Segundo  Congresso,  que  se 
dever&  rounir  em  1922  com  um  caracter  mais  ample,  interessando  a  toda  a  America. 

A  administragflo  suproma  do  colendo  cenaculo  esteve  sempro  confiada,  como  ainda 
agora,  a  emeritos  patriotas,  gragas  a  cuja  dedicagfto,  competencia  e  tino  pratico  gran- 
geou  elle  a  sua  fama  e  a  sua  prosperidade. 

At^  hoje,  nfto  passou  de  oito  o  numero  dos  sous  presidentes  effectives,  quatro  doe 
quaes  serviiam  durante  o  Imperio  e  outros  quatro  tdm  servido  durante  a  Republica. 

0  visconde  de  S.  Leopoldo  pertence  d  veneranda  e  gloriosa  phalange  dos  fundadores, 
e  a  sua  operosa  gestfto  extendeu-se  de  1838  a  1847. 

Mais  dilatada  foi  a  direcgfto  do  marquds  de  Sapucahy,  a  qual  alcan^ou  at6  1875; 
devem-se-lhe,  servigos  inesqueciveis,  como,  entre  muitos  outros,  o  de  ter  attiahido 
para  o  indpiente  gremio  a  efficaa  sympathia  e  o  forte  amparo  de  dom  Pedro  II,  cuja 
amisade  por  aquelle  seu  velho  e  illustre  mestre  nfto  ha  quem  ignore. 
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Ck>ube  a  inveBtiditra,  em  seguida,  ao  visconde  do  Bom-Retiio»  que,  at4  fallecerem 
1886,  n&o  deemereceu,  naquelle  posto,  da  nomeada  que  lognua  nos  departamentos  da 
governagfto  uacional. 

A  esBes  tree  titulares  e  estadistas  succedeu  um  escriptor  aem  laureaa  academicas  e 
que  j^onaiB  tivera  entiada  no  galarim  da  politica  foi  Joaquim  Norberto  de  Sousa  Silva, 
paia  quem  a  eievada  curul  do  Instituto  nada  mais  zepzeaentou  que  o  reconhecimento, 
por  parte  doB  seus  companheiros,  da  sua  mcontestavel  habilitagiio  theorica  e  o  justo 
premio  da  sua  in&tigayel  actividade  na  peequiza  doe  annaes  patrio.  Ezpirou  elle  em 
1891,  deixando,  aqui  peipetuamente  vinculada  a  uma  longa  e  brilhante  f^e-officio  a 
sua  homada  memoria. 

Subetituiu-o  o  conselheiro  Olegario  Herculano  de  Aquino  e  Castro,  presidente  do 
Supremo  Tribunal  Federal,  cuja  integridade  de  caracter,  auxiliada  por  peregrinos  dotes 
intellectuaes,  nos  dois  cargos  simultaneos  se  revelou  com  egual  valor.  Deixou  sulco 
profundo  a  sua  paasagem  por  esta  casa,  cujos  destines  regeu  at^  ao  anno  do  seu  falleci- 
mento,  1906. 

Foi  preenchida  a  sua  vaga,  mas  apenas  pelo  espago  de  doze  meses,  pelo  venerando 
marqute  de  Paianagu&.  Estava  este  benemerito  compatricio  j4  nonagenario.  A  sua 
escolha  representou  s6mente  mais  uma  consagragfto  d  aureola  que  Ihe  circumdava  as 
cSs.  A  outro  titulo,  nfto  era  curial  se  impuzesse  t&o  arduo  onus  ao  velho  brasileiro, 
que  ch^^ara  d  extrema  ancianidade  contando  t&o  larta  somma  de  services  &  terra  natal. 
Assim,  a  sua  palavra  oracular  s6  se  fez  ouvir  na  chefia  deeta  associa^  at6  1907. 

Coube  ao  bariU>  do  Rio-Branco  a  sua  successfto.  0  patrono  do  Brasil  nas  secularee 
contendaa  das  MissOes  e  do  Amapi,  como  que  predestinado  a  ser  o  int^grador  dos 
definitives  limites  patrios,  o  ''Chancellor  da  Paz,''  cujo  largo  descortino  abrangia,  a 
toda  a  luz,  a  necessidade  da  confratemiza^fto  sul-americana  e  da  h^emonia  politica 
da  terra  de  Santa-Cruz  nesta  parte  do  continente  de  Colombo,  conheda,  melhor  que 
ninguem,  a  coefficiencia  do  Institute  Histor^co  para  essas  empresas  titanicas.  Assim, 
a  sua  superior  administragfto  deste  gremio  n&o  passou  de  um  prolongamento  da  sua  alta 
funcgfio  de  ministro  das  Rela^des  Exteriores.  Da  cathedra  de  presidente  da  nossa 
companhia  foi  que  o  seu  verbo  poderoso  derribou  o  unico  obstaculo  d  almejada  ''en- 
tente cordiale''  entre  o  Brasil  e  as  na^des  vizinhas,  oriundas  do  antigo  vice-reino  do 
Phkta.  Ao  entrar,  liberto  das  contingendas  da  materia,  no  pantheon  da  immortali- 
dade,  a  sua  gloria  insobrepujavel  j&  iazia  i)arte  integrante  do  apanagio  do  Institute 
Historico. 

A  lacima  aberta  aqui  pela  morte  do  bar&o  do  Rio-Branco  assumiu,  portanto,  pro- 
'  porydes  desmedidas  e  demandou  muito  acerto  na  escolha  do  seu  successor,  com  crescidas 
responsabilidades  para  este.  Mas  o  criterio,  a  felicidade  da  eleigfto  do  conde  de 
Affonso  Celso  estfio  sobejamente  comprovados.  Parlamentar  experimentado,  proeador 
eximio,  poeta  distinctissimo,  homem  de  letras  a  valer,  estes  dotes  bastariam  a  justificar 
a  sua  chamada  para  o  elevado  posto  nesta  casa,  onde  &b  suas  producgdes  historicas  j&  se 
havia  tributado  a  devida  justi$a.  Entretanto,  aqueUee  varies  predicados  nfto  sSo  os 
unicos  que  exomam  o  actual  presidente  do  Instituto  Historico:  como  um  pallio 
luminoso  e  suggestive  a  envolver  toda  a  sua  personalidade,  paira  tambem  o  prestigio 
que  a  caracteriza,  o  prestigio  que  emana  da  Unha  inquebrantavel  do  seu  caracter.  0 
devotamento  que  o  predaro  e  estimado  brasileiro  tem  posto  em  todas  as  irradiayjSes  da 
vida  da  noasa  prestante  associayfto,  augura  a  esta  uma  ^ra  nova  de  invejavel  proeperi- 
dade  e  de  intense  fulgor.  0  conde  de  Affonso  Celso,  em  summa,  podemoe  asseveral-o 
sem  a  menor  lisonja  &  sua  pessoa,  tem  correspondido,  cabalmente,  integralmente,  ia 
justas  esperan^as  que  determinaram  a  sua  elei^fto. 

i  justo  recordar  tambem  que,  como  presidentes  interinos,  prestaram  reaes  servigos 
ao  nosso  benemerito  gremio  os  srs.  conselheiro  Manuel  Francisco  Correia,  e  visconde  de 
Ouro-Preto,  dois  brasileiros  eminentes,  de  quem  jtoais  nos  esqueceremos. 

Nfto  nos  6  possivel,  em  summariagfto  tfto  exigua  como  a  presente,  lembrar  os  nomes 
de  todos  OS  venerandos  conddad&os  que  trouxeram  a  este  cenaculo,  em  tfto  longa 
exiBtenda,  o  concurso  das  duas  luzes,  a  efficienda  da  sua  coopera^.    Na  vice- 
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presidencia,  na  secretarUy  na  bibliotheca,  no  archivo,  ha  mourejado  todo  urn  pugillo 
de  homens,  para  quern  o  amor  da  patria  e  da  sua  historia  nfto  foi  e  nfto  6  um  simples 
vaniloquio. 

Oonta  ainda  afortunadamente  o  IfutUuto  com  a  dedica^  de  um  mestre,  que  96 
iniquidade  damorosa  pudera  faser  hoje  olvidar— o  Dr.  Vieira  Fasenda.  £  nome  tfto 
conheddo,  que  dispensa  maiores  encomioe.  Identifioou-se  com  a  meritoria  aggre- 
mia9So  e  couatitue,  com  a  sua  illuBtre  directoria,  f6co  de  poflsaute  attract  para  os 
talentos  que  se  votam  aoe  estudoe  historicoe. 

Revivendo  uma  pratica  de  dias  mais  propicios  4  vida  nacional  e  viaando  a  deBpertar 
do  maraamo,  em  que  anda  iufelizmente  immersa,  a  geraQflo  de  agora  para  as  effoaOes  de 
um  dviamo  conaciencioao,  o  conde  de  Affonao  Celao  tern  piomovido  yariaa  edriea  de 
conlerencias  adequadaa  ao  progiamma  fundamental  do  Inatituto  e  que  iniciazam  um& 
como  phaae  nova  na  exiatencia  deate  eatabelecimento. 

Homena  illuatarea,  com  verdadeiro  pendor  para  aa  in-veadga^Oea  do  paaaado,  e  eacrip- 
torea  de  nome  feito  em  certamena  do  penaamento,  tdm  realizado  neata  caaa  verdadeiroe 
cunoa  adentificoa,  cuja  neceaaidade  e  opportunidade  ae  nfio  podem  pdr  em  duvida. 

A  partir  de  fina  de  1913,  effectuaram-ae  oa  aeguintea:  o  do  Dr.  Alberto  Baagel,  aobre 
a  ''Aapectoa  braaileiroa;"  o  do  profeaaor  Baailio  de  Magalhftea,  aobre  o  ''Bandeiriamo 
Faullata;"  o  do  Dr.  Aurelino  Leal,  aobre  a  "Evolu^  Conatitucional  do  BraaU;"  o 
do  Dr.  Pinto  da  Bocha,  aobre  '^Hiatoria  Diplomatica;"  o  do  Dr.  ^veiroa  de  Caateo, 
aobre  "Hiatoria  Tributaria;"  o  do  Dr.  Ramalho  Ortigfto,  aobre  "Hiatoria  financeira;" 
e  o  do  Dr.  Araujo  Vianna,  aobre  "Aa  Artea  Plaaticaa  no  BraaQ,  em  geanl  e  no  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  em  particular." 

Ora,  a  exiatencia  deaaaa  e  de  tantaa  outraa  capaddadea  todae  diapoataa  a  trabalhar 
aaaidua  e  indefeaaamente  em  prol  do  porvir  grandioao  da  patria,  e  a  inexiBtenda,  em 
noaao  paia,  de  uma  eapede  de  univenidade  liyre,  nfto  viaando  a  fina  puramente  acade- 
micoa,  maa  a  a^riaa  inveatiga^Oea  de  tude  quanto  diga  reapeito  ao  Braail,  intellectual- 
mente,  moralmente  e  economicamente,  compelliram  o  autor  da  preaente  memoria  a 
idear  a  crea^  de  uma  Eacola  de  Altoa  Eatudoa,  como  filial  do  proprio  Inatituto  Hia- 
torico,  cuja  fei9So  ae  vinha  francamente  indinando  para  iaao  noa  ultimoe  tempoa. 
Ptoi  levar  por  deante  a  aua  aapirapSo,  pediu  elle  ao  egregio  eapirito  de  Oliveira  Lima, 
cuja  competencia  ^  por  todoa  reconhedda,  um  progiamma  que  aatiafiseaae  AqueDe 
juato  intento.  E,  obtida  a  coUabora^fto  do  eminente  braaileiio,  cuja  nomeada  ha  muito 
que  tranapoz  aa  fronteiraa  da  patria,  foi,  emfim,  formulado  o  projecto,  que  mereceu  a 
unanime  approvapfto  deeta  caaa,  em  aua  aeaafto  de  12  de  outubro  do  conente  anno. 

Aaaim,  em  comedo  de  1916,  que  6  quando  ae  vai  inaugurar  aqui  a  Eacola  de  Altos 
Eatudoa,  poder&  a  noaaa  aaaocia^  deavanecer-ae  de  contar  em  aeu  patrimonio,  ]4  t&o 
opulento,  maia  uma  conquiata  que  a  ha  de  perpetuamente  dignificar,  equiparando-a» 
a  um  importante  aapecto  pelo  menoa,  ao  celebre  Inatituto  de  Fran^  ou  A  famo^a 
Sorbona. 

Em  concluafto,  um  gremio  que  aaaim  toma  a  aerio  a  aua  miaafto  cultural,  o  aeu  deatino 
patriotico,  faz  honra  6  tetra  amada  que  o  viu  auigir  e  floreacer. 

(b)  ▲  "rbvista." 

Tendo  comedo  a  publicarae  em  1839,  aaiu  aempie  a  lume  com  a  maia  rigoroaa 
pontualidade. 

NSo  ha  auccesao  algum  capital  da  evolu^  braaUeira  que  nSo  tenha  aide  inveatigado 
ou  documentado  pelo  orgam  do  Inatituto  Hiatorico,  que  6,  portanto,  a  fonte  mats 
cryatallina  e  maia  rica  daa  tradi99ea  patriae,  jMira  cuja  aanc^  e  pleno  eadarecimento 
continda  elle  a  concorrer,  num  eefor^  inceaaante  e  infatigavel,  gra^aa  prindpalmente 
&  eecrupuloaa  direcgfto  que  ae  Ihe  tem  dado,  deade  o  aeu  apparecimento,  e  ha  quattio 
annoa  attribuida  ao  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Ramiz  Galvfio,  tfto  provecto  helleniata 
quanto  erudito  hiatoriographo.  J&  a  dirigiu  tambem  o  autor  da  preaente  memwia,  de 
quern  foi  entfto  ineatimavel  e  operoao  auxiliar  o  aaudoeo  Lufa  Leitfto. 
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Nio  falando  rum  commemora^fieB  que  determinaram  volumes  eepedaefl  (convto 
wignfllmr  que  b6  ao  lecente  Primeiio  OongraaBO  de  HiBtoria  Nadonal  se  conaagraram 
cmco  grandes  t(»no6,  doe  quaee  dots  j&  estfto  f6ra  do  pr^o),  tdm  ndo  insertos  na  ReviBta 
muitos  traballioa  de  notorio  valor,  eutre  00  quaes  sfto  dignos  de  men^  particular  os 
eeguintes: 

(1)  O  Instituto  Historico  e  G^eographico  Braaileiro  6  o  representanto  das  ideias  de 
illustra^,  que  em  differentes  6poca8  se  manilestaram  em  o  mosso  contLaente,  pelo 
visconde  de  S.  Leoi>oldo,  1. 1,  pag.  77. 

(2)  Si  a  infioduc^  dos  escravos  africanos  no  Brasil  embara^  a  civilizagSo  de 
noflsos  indigenas,  dispensando-lhes  o  trabalho,  que  foi  coufiado  aos  negros.  Neste 
caso,  qual  6  o  prejuizo  que  soSre  a  lavoura  brasUeira,  pelo  couego  Januario  da  Cunha 
Barbosa,  1. 1,  pag.  159. 

(3)  Qual  seria  hoje  o  melhor  ssrstema  de  colonisar  oe  indios  entranhados  em  nossos 
sertOes,  pelo  conego  Januario  da  Cunha  Barbosa,  t.  II,  pag.  3. 

(4)  Parecer  acerca  da  obra  intitulada,  ReflexGes  criticas  sobre  o  escripio  do  seculo 
XVI  intitulado  Noticias  do  Brasil,  pelo  Francisco  Adolfo  de  Vamhagen,  t.  II,  pag.  100. 

(5)  Tesouro  descoberto  no  maximo  rio  Amazonas  (noticia  geral),  pelo  Francisco 
Adolfo  Vamhagen,  t.  II,  pags.  321-329. 

(6)  Memoria  sobre  a  necesgidade  do  estudo  e  enono  das  linguas  indigenas  do  Brasil, 
por  Francisco  Adolfo  Vamhagen,  t.  Ill,  pag.  53. 

(7)  Exiaractos  da  correspondencia  de  Thomas  Jefferson  a  respeito  dos  pianos  da 
conjuragfto  mineira,  t.  Ill,  pag.  208. 

(8)  Propriedade  e  x>06se  das  terras  do  Cabo  do  Norte  pela  corda  de  Portugal,  memoria 
escripta  no  Par&  em  1792  por  Alexandre  Rodrigues  Ferreira,  t.  Ill,  pag.  389. 

(9)  Memoria  sobre  a  antiga  escola  de  pintnra  fluminenae,  pelo  Manuel  de  Araujo 
POrto-Alegre,  t.  Ill,  pag.  647. 

(10)  Onde  aprenderam  e  quaes  foram  os  artistas  que  fizeram  levantar  os  templos 
dos  jesuitas  e  labricaram  as  eetatuas  que  ahi  se  adiam  collocadas,  x>elo  desembazgador 
Rodrigo  de  Sousa  da  Silva  Pontes,  t.  IV,  i>ag.  65. 

(11)  Carta  escripta  da  Lagda  Santa,  pelo  dr.  Pedro  Lund,  t.  IV,  pa^.  80. 

(12)  Qual  a  ccmdi^  do  sexo  feminino  entie  os  indigenas,  pelo  Jos6  Joaquim 
Machado  de  Oliveira,  t.  IV,  pag.  168. 

(13)  Memoria  sobre  as  aldeias  de  indios  da  provinda  de  S.  Paulo,  segundo  asobser- 
va^Oes  feitas  no  anno  de  1798,  pelo  Jos6  Arouche  de  Toledo  Rondon,  t.  IV,  pag.  295. 

(14)  Carta  do  mestre  Jofto,  physico  de  El  Rey,  para  o  memo  Seahor,  de  Vera-Cruz, 
a  1  de  mak>  de  1500,  t.  V,  pag.  364. 

(15)  Informal  das  terras  do  Brasil,  pelo  padre  Manod  da  Nobrega,  t.  VI,  i>ag.  91. 

(16)  Si  todos  oe  indigenas  do  Brasil,  conhecidos  at6  hoje,  tinham  ideia  de  uma 
unica  divindade  ou  si  a  sua  religiSo  se  ciicumscrevia  apenas  a  uma  mora  e  supers- 
tidosa  adora^ao  de  fetiches,  pelo  Jos6  Joaquim  Machado  de  Oliveixa,  t.  VI,  pag.  133. 

(17)  Carta  do  dr.  Pedro  Lund,  escripta  da  Lagoa  Santa  (Minas  Geraes)  a  21  de  abril 
de  1844,  sobre  novas  descobertas  de  ossos  fosseis,  achados  em  suas  excava^Oes,  t.  VI, 
pag.  334. 

(18)  Como  se  deve  escrever  a  historia  do  Brasil,  pelo  dr.  Carlos  Frederico  Philippe 
de  Martins,  t.  VI,  pag.  389. 

(19)  Informal  do  Brasil  e  das  capitanias  em  1584,  t.  VI,  pag.  412. 

(20)  Historia  da  capitania  de  S.  Vicente  deede  sua  funda^U)  por  Martim  Aflonso 
de  Sousa  em  1531,  escripta  pelo  Pedro  Taques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme  em  1772,  t.  IX, 
pags.  137,  293,  e  445. 

(21)  O  Caramurd  perante  a  historia,  pelo  Francisco  Adolfo  de  Vamhagen,  t.  X, 
pag.  129. 

(22)  Memoria  lustorica  e  documentada  da  revolu^So  da  provinda  do  Maranhfto 
deede  1839  at6  1840,  por  Domingos  Jos6  Qonpalves  de  Magalhftes,  t.  X,  pag.  263. 
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(23)  Memoria  aobre  os  limites  do  Brasil  com  a  Guyana  Francesa,  conforme  o  sentido 
exacto  do  artigo  8*^  do  tratado  de  Utrecht,  pelo  dr.  Joaquim  Oaetano  da  Silva,  t.  XIII, 
pag..421. 

(24)  Tratado  descriptivo  do  Braail  em  1587,  obra  de  Gabriel  SoareB  de  Soiua^  aenhor 
de  en^enho  na  Bahia  e  nella  residente  17  annos  e  seu  veread<»r  da  camara,  edi^So 
pelo  Francisco  Adolfo  Vamhagen,  t.  XIV,  pag.  1. 

(25)  Memoria  historica  e  documentada  das  aldeias  de  indioe  da  provincia  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  por  Joaquim  Norberto  de  Souaa  Silva,  t.  XVII,  pag.  273. 

(26)  Iconographia  braaileira,  por  Ifanuel  de  Araujo  Porto-Alegre,  t.  XVII,  pag.  349. 

(27)  Quaes  s&o  as  principaes  plantas  que  hoje  se  acham  aclimatadas  no  Braail, 
pelo  Francisco  Freire  AUemSo,  t.  XVII,  pag.  539. 

(28)  Almanack  historico  da  cidade  de  S.  Sebastd&o  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1799),  por 
Antonio  Duarte  Nunes,  t.  XXI,  pag.  5. 

(29)  Historia  da  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz,  pelo  Pero  de  Magalhgea  Gandavo,  t.  XXI, 
pag.  367. 

(30)  Memoria  do  dr.  GuUherme  Schuch  Capanema  sobre  as  tradi^Ces  ou  veetigios 
geologicoe  que  nos  levem  &  certeza  de  ter  havido  tenremotoe  no  Braeil,  t.  XXII,  pag.  135. 

(31)  Memoria  sobre  a  fundagfto  das  faculdades  de  direito  no  Bnudl,  pelo  dr.  Carlos 
Honorio  de  Figueiredo,  t.  XXII,  pag.  607. 

(32)  Os  indigenas  do  Braail  perante  a  historia,  pelo  dr.  Domingos  Jos^  Gonial ves 
de  Bfagalbftes,  t.  XXIII,  pag.  3. 

(33)  Diario  da  navega^  de  Pero  Lopes  de  Sousa  (1530-1532),  t.  XXIV,  pag.  9. 

(34)  Roteiro  de  Duarte  Femandes  e  mais  documentos  relativos  &  viagem  da  nan 
Bretoa,  t.  XXIV,  pag.  96. 

(35)  Questdes  americanas  pelo  dr.  Joaquim  Caetano  da  Silva:  Commentarios  sobre 
a  obra  de  Alexandre  de  Humboldt;  Exame  critico  da  historia  do  novo  continente, 
t.  XXVI,  pag.  269. 

(36)  Annaes  da  provincia  de  Goyaz,  pelo  Joj96  MartipB  Peieira  de  Alencastre,  t. 
XXVII,  pags.  5  e  230.    Continda  no  t.  XXVIII,  pag.  5. 

(37)  Egreja  do  Braail  ou  informapfto  para  servir  de  base  &  divis&o  dos  bispados,  pro- 
jectada  no  anno  de  1819,  com  a  estatistica  da  populate  do  Braail,  etc.,  pelo  conae- 
iheiro  Antonio  Rodrigues  Velloso  de  Oliveira,  t.  XXIX,  p.  i*,  pag.  159. 

(38)  Confederag&o  do  Equador,  noticia  hiatorica  sobre  a  revolugfto  pemambucana 
de  1824,  pelo  dr.  Antonio  Pereira  Pinto,  t.  XXIX,  p.  2\  pag.  36. 

(39)  Brasil  e  Oceania,  pelo  Antonio  Gon^lves  Dias,  t.  XXX,  p.  2*,  pag.  5. 

(40)  Nobiliarchia  paulistana,  genealogia  das  piincipaes  familias  de  S.  Paulo,  pelo 
Pedro  Taques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme,  t.  XXXII,  p.  1*,  pags.  175  e  209.  Contimua  noa 
t.  XXXIII  (p.  l\  pags.  5  e  157;  p.  2»,  pags.  27  e  149),  t.  XXXIV  (p.  1»,  pags.  5  e  141; 
p.  2»,  pags.  5  e  129),  e  t.  XXXV  (p.  1»,  pags.  5  e  243;  e  p.  2%  pag.  5). 

(41)  Breve  discussSo  chronologica  acerca  da  descoberta  do  Braail,  pelo  Henrique 
de  Beaurepaire  Rohan,  t.  XXXII,  p.  2\  pag.  231. 

(42)  Apontamentos  para  a  historia  doe  jesuitas  no  Brasil,  extrahidas  das  chronicas 
da  companhia  de  Jesus,  por  Antonio  Henrique  Leal,  t.  XXXIV,  p.  2*,  pags.  47,  e  195. 
Continlia  no  t.  XXXVI,  pags.  65,  201  e  347. 

(43)  Apontamentos  historices  sobre  a  ordem  benedictina  em  geral  e  em  particular 
sobre  o  mosteiro  de  N.  S.  do  Monserrate  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Ramiz  Galvfto,  t.  XXXV,  p.  2»,  pag.  248. 

(44)  Notas  diarias  sobre  a  revolta,  que  teve  logar  nas  provincias  do  Maranhfto, 
Piauhy  e  Ceari,  pelos  annos  de  1838-1840,  t.  XXXV,  p.  2*,  pag.  423. 

(45)  Primeiras  explora^Oes  da  costa  brasilica  em  1501-1506,  pelo  barSU)  de  Porto- 
Seguro,  t.  XXXVI,  p.  2»,  pag.  55. 

(46)  Ensaio  de  anthropologlar-ieligifto  e  ragas  selvagens,  x)elo  dr.  Joe6  Viera  Couto 
de  Magalhfles,  t.  XXXVI,  p.  2%  pag.  359. 

(47)  Oorographia  historica  da  Provincia  de  Goyaz,  pelo  brigadeiro  Raymundo  Joa6 
da  Cunha  Mattos,  t.  XXXVII,  p.  1%  pag.  213. 
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(48)  Historia  da  guerra  de  Pemambuco  e  feitoe  memoraveis  do  mestre  de  campo 
JoSo  Femandes  Vieira,  pelo  Diogo  Lopes  de  Santiago,  t.  XXXVIII,  pag.  249.  Con- 
tintia  nos  t.  XXXIX  (page.  97  e  323),  t.  XL  (pag.  411),  t.  XLI  (page.  143  e  387), 
t.  XLII  (pag.  57)  e  t.  XLIII  (page.  5  e  191). 

(49)  Notas  sobre  a  historia  patria,  pelo  Gandido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  t.  XXXIX, 
p.  2»,  pag.  5. 

(50)  Notas  acerca  de  como  nfto  foi  na  Coroa  Vermelha,  na  enseada  de  Santa  Cruz, 
que  Oabral  primeiio  desembarcou,  etc.,  pelo  visconde  de  Porto-Seguro,  t.  XL,  p.  2\ 
pag.  5. 

(51)  Carta  de  Americo  Vespucio  na  parte  que  respeita  as  suas  tree  viagens  ao  Brasil, 
traduzidas  e  annotadas  criteriosamente  pelo  visconde  de  Porto-Seguro,  t.  Xlil,  p.  1*, 
pag.  5. 

(52)  O  pn'mitivo  e  o  actual  Porto  Seguro,  pelo  Henrique  de  Beaurepatre  Rohan,  t. 
XLIII,  p.  2\  pag.  5. 

(53)  Guerra  civil  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  pelo  Tristfto  de  Alencar  Araripe,  t.  XLIII, 
p.  2*,  pags.  115  e  293.  Contintia  noe  t.  XLV  (p.  2\  pag.  33),  t.  XLVI  (p.  2\  pag. 
165)  e  t.  XLVII  (p.  2»,  pag.  47). 

(54)  Memoria  sobre  o  melhor  piano  de  escrever  a  historia  antiga  e  modema  do 
Brasil,  pelo  Julio  de  Wallenstein,  t.  XLV,  p.  1*,  pag.  159. 

(55)  Ideias  de  independencia  do  Brasil  em  fins  do  seculo  passado,  Cartas  de  Van- 
deck  e  Thom^  Jefferson,  t.  XLVII,  p.  l\  pag.  123. 

(56)  Diario  da  viagem  pbilosophica  pela  capitania  de  S.  Jpe^  do  Rio  Negro,  pelo  dr. 
Alexandre  Rodrigues  Ferreira,  t.  XLVIII,  p.  1*,  pag.  1. 

(57)  Fortifica^des  no  Brasil,  etc.,  pelo  Augusto  Fausto  de  Sousa,  t.  XLVIII,  p.  1*, 
pag.  5. 

(58)  Cidades  petrificadas  e  inscrip^des  lapidares  no  Brasil,  pelo  Tristfto  de  Alencar 
Araripe,  t.  L,  p.  !•,  p.  213. 

(59)  Ideias  de  Jo86  Bonifacio  sobre  a  organizacfto  politica  do  Brasil,  quer  como 
reino  unido  a  Portugal,  quer  como  Estado  independente,  pelo  Tristfto  de  Alencar 
Araripe,  t.  LI,  p.  2»,  pag.  79. 

(60)  Narracfto  historica  das  calamidades  de  Pemambuco  (1707-1715),  t.  LIII,  p.  2*, 
pag.  1. 

(61)  America  abreviada,  etc.,  pelo  padre  Jofto  de  Sousa  Ferreira,  t.  LVII,  p.  1*, 
pags.  5. 

(62)  Historia  da  revolu^  em  Pemambuco  em  1817,  pelo  dr.  Francisco  Muniz 
Tavares,  t.  LX,  p.  !•,  pag.  103. 

(63)  Subsidio  para  a  historia  das  minas,  Consulta  do  Conselho  Ultramarino,  em  que 
deu  parecer  Salvadado  Corr^  de  S&  e  Benevides,  t.  LXIII,  p.  1.  pag.  5. 

(64)  O  Brasil  intellectual  em  1801,  pelo  barfto  Homem  de  Mello,  t.  LXIV,  p.  I, 
pag.  5. 

(65)  Informa^fto  sobre  as  minas  de  S.  Paulo  e  doe  sertOes  de  sua  capitania,  desde 
1597  at^  1772,  pelo  Pedro  Taques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme,  t.  LXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(66)  Narrativa  epistolar  de  uma  viagem  e  missfto  jesuitica,  pelo  Padre  Femfto 
Cardim  (1583-1590),  t.  LXV,  p.  I,  pag.  11. 

(67)  Rela^  dos  manuscriptos  portuguezes  e  extrangeiros  de  interesse  para  o 
Brasil,  extstentes  no  Museu  Britannico  de  Londres,  pelo  dr.  Manoel  de  OUveira  Lima, 
t.  LXV,  p.  II,  pag.  5. 

(68)  Memorias  do  Institute  Historico,  t.  LXV,  p.  I,  pag.  341. 

(69)  A  Balaiada  (1839),  depoimento  de  un  dos  heroes  do  cerco  de  Caxias,  etc.,  pelo 
dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  de  Langgaard  Menezes,  t.  LXV,  p.  II,  pag.  285. 

(70)  A  moeda  no  Brasil,  historia  de  uma  collect  de  mo^as  e  medalhas  do  Brasil, 
etc.,  pelo  Miguel  Archanjo  Galvfto,  t.  LXV,  p.  II,  pag.  9. 

(71)  O  Forte  de  Coimbra,  sua  funda^fto  e  os  acontecimentos  que  com  ella  se  rela- 
ctonam,  pelo  general  Francisco  Raphael  de  Mello  Rego,  t.  LXVII,  p.  II,  p^.  170. 
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(712)  Rio  abmndooado  (o  Purds),  pelo  Euclydes  da  Cunha,  t.  LXVIII,  p.  II,  pag.  377. 

(73)  Quest&o  Mauei^-Oa  Muken,  pelo  Eduardo  Marques  Peixoto,  t.  LXVIII,  p.  II, 
pag.  393. 

(74)  O  Direito  no  seculo  XIX,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Augiuto  Cameiio  Leasa,  t.  LXVIII, 
p.  21,  pag.  607. 

(75)  A  Santa  Caaa  de  Misericordia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo  Dr.  Joe^  Vieira  Eazenda,  t. 
LXIX,  p.  I,  pag.  7. 

(76)  Da  Independenda  i  Republica,  pelo  Eaclydes  da  Gunha,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II, 
P«g.  7. 

(77)  Duque  de  Gaxias,  pelo  prof.  J.  Gapistrano  de  Abreu,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II,  pi^.  75. 

(78)  JuliuB  Meili  e  a  Numianiatica  braoileira,  pelo  Dr.  Alfredo  de  Carvalho,  t. 
LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  95. 

(79)  O  Bradl  Social,  pelo  Dr.  Sylvio  Romero,  t.  LXIX,  p.  II,  pag.  105. 

(80)  A  Capitania  do  CamuU,  pelo  Dr.  lianoel  de  Mello  Gardoeo  Baiata,  t.  LXIX, 
p.  II,  pag.  183. 

(81)  Procean)  do  Padre  Manuel  de  Mcvaes,  aacerdote  e  theologo  natural  da  viUa  de 
8.  Paulo,  Eatado  do  Braail,  reaidente  que  foi  naa  partes  do  norte  e  preao  noa  carcerea 
da  inquiM^io  de  Uaboa,  t.  LXX,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(82)  PriaOea  clandeatinaa.  Seculo  XVIII.  O  Oonaelheiro  Job6  Maacarenhaa,  pelo 
Dr.  Luis  Antonio  Ferreira  Gualberto,  t.  LXX,  p.  I,  pag.  196. 

(83)  Folk-lore  pemambucano,  pelo  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Pereira  da  Costa,  t.  LXX,  p. 
11,  P«g.  5. 

(84)  Ilha  da  Carioca,  pelo  Dr.  Joa6  Vieira  Fazenda,  t.  LXXI,  p.  I,  pag.  23. 

(85)  Chronica  da  MiasBo  doa  Padrea  da  Companhia  de  Jeaua  no  Estado  do  Maranhio. 
pelo  P*  JoSo  Felippe  Bettendorf,  t.  LXXII,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(86)  O  itinerario  da  expedigSo  Eapinhoaa  em  1553,  pelo  Dr.  Orville  Derby,  t. 
LXXII,  p.  12,  pag.  21. 

(87)  Uma  Faaenda  Hiatorica.  Borda  do  Campo,  pelo  Dr.  Joa6  Bonifacio  de  Andiada 
e  Silva,  t.  LXXII,  p.  II.  pag.  127. 

(88)  Viagem  ao  Alto  Nile,  pelo  Impetador  D.  Pedro  II,  t  LXXII,  p.  II,  pag.  217. 

(89)  Conreapondencia  de  Diogo  Botelho,  t.  LXXII,  p.  I,  pag.  1. 

(90)  A  viagem  do  Dr.  Fritz  Erauae  ao  Araguaya,  t.  LXXIII,  p.  I,  pag.  259. 

(91)  A  misBfto  artistica  de  1816,  pelo  Dr.  Affonao  d'Eacragnolle  Tauhay,  t.  LXXI V, 
p.  I,  pag.  5. 

(92)  Joaquim  Aurelio  Nabuco  de  Araujo,  pelo  Dr.  Sebastifto  de  Vasconcelloa  Galvfto, 
t.  LXXIV,  p.  II,  pag.  9. 

(93)  Subaidioa  para  a  Hiatoria  do  Inatituto  Hiatorico,  pelo  Dr.  Joa6  Vieira  Fazenda, 
t.  LXXIV,  p.  II,  pag.  279. 

(94)  Oa  Kra^  do  Rio  PMo  no  Eatado  da  Bahia,  pelo  Dr.  Theodoro  Sampaio,  t. 
LXXV,  p.  I.  pag.  143. 

(95)  Bi-centenario  de  Ouro  Preto,  pdo  Gonde  de  Affonao  Gelao,  t.  LXXV,  p.  I» 
pag.  207. 

(96)  Urn  amigo  do  Braail,  Ferdinand  Denia,  pelo  Dr.  Escragnolle  Doria,  t.  LXXV, 
p.  I,  pag.  217. 

(97)  Fkatoa  Pemambucanoa,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Souto  Maior,  t.  LXXV,  p.  I.  pag.  259. 

(98)  Viaconde  de  Guro  Preto,  pelo  Dr.  Alfredo  VaUad&o,  t.  LXXV,  p.  II,  pag.  7. 

(99)  Gartaa  ineditaa  da  primeira  imperatriz  D.  Maria  Leopoldina,  (1821-1826),  t. 
LXXV,  p.  II,  pag.  in. 

(100)  D.  Pedio  II  no  Egypto,  pelo  Dr.  Nicolau  Joa6  Debban^,  t.  L  XXV,  p.  II, 
pag.  131. 

(101)  Apontamentoa  genealogicoa  da  Familia  Andrada,  p^o  Dr.  Joa6  Bonifacio  de 
Andiada  e  Silva,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  21. 

(102)  Jofto  Fiandaco  liaboa,  pelo  Dr.  Pedro  Auguato  Gamairo  Lesaa,  t.  LXXVI, 
p.  I,  pag.  65. 
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(103)  fireves  no^Oes  de  physioKntpliia  brasilica,  pelo  Pr.  GastSk*  Rucli,  t.  LXXVI, 
p.  I,  pag.  93. 

(104)  O  Minifltro  da  Fazenda  da  Independenciay  pelo  Dr.  AntoKM)  Carlos  Ribeiro 
de  Andrada.  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  371. 

(105)  Aspectos  geraes  do  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Alberto  Rangel,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  I,  pag.  46d. 

(106)  Diccionaxio  de  brasileiriflmoe,  pelo  Dr.  Kodolpho  Garcia,  t.  LXXYI,  p.  1, 
pag.  633. 

(107)  Historia  da  Guerra  do  Paraguay  e  episodioe  da  viagem  na  Afiaarica  do  Snl,.  por 
Max  von  Versen  (major  do  exercito  real  da  Prussia),  traduc<SU)  d«  Dr.  Manoel  Thomaw 
Alves  Nogueira,  t.  LXXVI,  p.  II,  pag.  7. 

(108)  Cartas  de  JoSuo  Loureiro,  escriptas  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  ao  Cons*^.  Maaoel  Joa6 
Maria  da  Costa  e  Sd  (1828-1842).  t.  LXXVI,  p.  II,  pag.  273. 

(109)  A  colonisa^fio  da  Capitania  do  Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  pelo  Dr.  AugvelQ  TaYana 
de  Lyra,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  9. 

(110)  Aspectos  do  periodo  regencial,  pelo  Dr.  Jos^  Vieira  FajMnda,  t.  LXXVII, 
p.  I,  pag.  45. 

(111)  O  bandeirismo  no  Bnudl,  pelo  professor  Brasilio  de  Magalh&es,  t.  LXXVII, 
p.  I,  pag.  7L 

(112)  Fastos  paraenses,  pelo  Dr.  Manoel  de  Mello  Cardoso  Baxata,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I, 
pag.  115. 

(113)  A  correspondencia  do  Bar3o  de  Wensel  de  Marachall,  pek  Dr.  Jeronynao  de 
A.  Figueira  de  Mello,  t.  LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  179. 

(114)  Historia  Constitucional  do  Braail,  pelo  Dr.  Aurelino  d«  Aia^io  Leal,  t. 
LXXVII,  p.  I,  pag.  295. 

Das  duas  partes  publicadas  do  Tomo  Especial  do  Primeiro  Congreasa  de  Histocia 
Kacional,  salientaremos  apenas  os  seguintee  trabalhos: 

(115)  A  Coloniza9&o,  Capitanias,  pelo  Dr.  Jonathas  Seirano,  Vol.  I,  pag.  186  (tbaae 
official). 

(116)  Estabelecimento  de  um  govemo  geral.  Os  primeiroB  jesnitaa^  pek  Dr.  Joa< 
Eduardo  Freire  de  Carvalho,  Vol.  I,  pag.  207  (these  official). 

(117)  0  dominio  hespanhol,  pelo  Dr.  Lucio  Jos^  doft  Santos,  Vol.  I,  pag.  349  (tbaae 
official). 

(118)  O  Padre  Antonio  Vieira,  pelo  Dr.  Antonio  Femandes  Figueira,  VoL  I,  pag. 
337  (these  official). 

(119)  Tentativas  de  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  A.  Velloso  Rebello,  Vol.  I,  pag.  391 
(these  official). 

(120)  Dominio  hollandez  no  Brasil,  especialmente  no  Rio  Grande  do  Korte,  pelo 
Dr.  Augusto  Tavares  de  Lyra,  Vol.  I,  pag.  347  (these  avulsa). 

(121)  Jo8o  Francisco  Du  Clerc  (Fragmentos  de  uma  memoria),  pelo  Dr.  Gaatfio 
Ruch  Sturzenecker,  Vol.  I,  pag.  507  (these  avulsa). 

(122)  Domingos  Jos^  Martins,  pelo  Dr.  Marcilio  Teixeira  de  Lacerda,  Vol.  I,  pag. 
553  (these  avulsa). 

(124)  Memoria  sobre  as  terras  orientaes  da  antiga  treguezia  de  S.  Jofto  Baptista 
Geremoabo,  pelo  Dr.  Braz  do  Amaral,  Vol.  I,  pag.  951  (these  avulsa). 

(125)  Subaidios  para  a  historia  da  cidade  de  S.  Sebastilk)  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pelo 
Dr.  A.  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Vol.  I,  pag.  989  (these  avulsa). 

(126)  De  D.  Jo&o  VI  &  Independencia,  pelo  Dr.  Jofio  Marcondes  de  Moura  Romeiro, 
Vol.  I,  pag.  1351  (these  avulsa). 

(127)  O  Imperador  D.  Pedro  II  no  archivo  do  conselheiro  Jos6  Antonio  Saraiva, 
Vol.  I,  pag.  1509  (these  avulsa). 

(128)  As  capitanias  hereditarias  perante  o  Tratado  de  Tordesilhas,  pelo  Dr.  GloviB 
Bevilaqua,  Vol.  II,  pag.  5  (these  official). 

(129)  Expansao  gcographica  do  Brasil  at6  fins  do  Seculo  XVII,  pelo  Professor 
Baailio  de  Magalh&es,  Vol.  II,  pag.  27  (these  official). 
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(130)  HiBtoria  das  Entiadaa;  detennina^  daa  inesa  que  ezploraium,  pelo  Dr.  Joe6 
Baptiflta,  Vol.  II»  pag.  176  (these  official). 

(131)  Ab  BandeiraB  paulistas  (Estabelecimento  das  directrizes  geraces  a  qae  obe- 
deceiam  e  estudo  das  sonas  que  alcangaram),  pelo  Dr.  Gentil  de  Assis  Moura,  Vol.  II, 
pag.  221  (these  official). 

(132)  Os  Jesuitas:  papel  que  Ihes  coube  no  devassamento  do  tenitorio,  pelo  Dr. 
Alfredo  de  Almeida  Russell,  Vol.  II,  pag.  251  (these  official). 

(133)  A  depressSo  amasonica  e  sous  exploradores,  pelo  Dr.  Henrique  Americo  de 
Santa  Rosa,  Vol.  II,  pag.  271  (these  official). 

(134)  Estudos  cartographicos  da  primeira  phase  doe  descobrimentos  na  Ammca, 
pelo  Dr.  Orville  A.  Derby,  Vol.  II,  pag.  325  (these  avulsa). 

(135)  Peregrinagfto  de  Antonio  Knivet  no  Seculo  XVI  (estudo  critico  para  sorvir  de 
contiibuiy&o  &  historia  e  geographia  do  i>aiz,  pelo  Dr.  Theodore  Sampaio,  Vol.  II,  pag. 
345  (these  avulsa). 

(136)  Algumas  palavras  sobre  o  itinerario  de  SebastiSo  Femandes  Tourinho  e  de 
Antonio  Dias  Adomo,  pelo  Dr.  Francisco  Lobo  Leite  Fereira,  VOL  II,  pag.  391  (these 
avulsa). 

(137)  Synthese  historica  das  tentativas  feitas  para  a  utilizay^  como  vias  navegaveis 
dos  grandes  rios  que  banham  o  Estado  de  Goyaz,  pelo  Marechal  Jeronymo  Rodrigues  de 
Moraes  Jardim,  Vol.  II,  pag.  409  (these  avulsa). 

(138)  Os  naturaUstas  viajantes  dos  Seculos  XVIII  e  XIX  e  o  progreaso  da  ethno- 
graphiaindigenano  Brasil,  pelo  Dr.  Theodore  Sampaio,  Vol.  II,  pag.  543  (these  official). 

(139)  As  tribus  negras  importadas.  Estudo  ethnographico,  sua  distribui^  regiooal 
no  Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercados  de  escravos,  pelo  Dr.  Affonso  Claudio,  Vol.  II,  pag. 
505  (these  official). 

(140)  Gontiibuicfto  para  o  estudo  das  questSes  de  que  trata  a  these  sezta  da  sec^  de 
Historia  das  explora^Ses  archeologicas  e  ethnographicas.  As  tribus  negras  importa- 
das. Estudo  ethnographico,  sua  distribui^  regional  no  Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercados 
de  escravos,  pelo  Dr.  Braz  do  Amaral,  Vol.  II,  pag.  661  (these  avulsa). 

E  s6  alludiremos  aos  discursos,  alguns  formosLasimas  monographias,  que  a  Revista 
encerra,  pronunciados  no  Institute,  sobrelevando  os  dos  oradores  offidaes,  Porto 
Alegre,  Ifacedo,  Ramis  Gralvfto,  Nascimento,  Silva,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Souza  Pitanga 
e  Affonso  Oelso. 


Terminamos  aqui  o  nosso  modesto  estudo.  Lacunoso,  feito  em  eziguo  tempo, 
obedecendo  apenas  a  honromwrnma  determinag&o  da  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  buscou  tilo  sdmente  patentear  o  interesse  que  no  Brasil  sempre  tiveram  os 
sens  mais  illustres  filhos  pelas  causas  da  intelligencia.  E,  a  mingua  de  outro  valor, 
terd,  ao  menos,  o  de  servir  de  ponto  de  partida  para  outios  mais  proficientes. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  move  we  adjourn. 
Mr.  Zakbb.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  final  session  of 
Section  IV  stand  adjourned. 
Thereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock,  the  section  adjourned  sine  die. 
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